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HINTS 

iOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 

'  <^  that  a  complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits  a  person  to  perform  justly,  skilfully 
Mm^  Magnanimously,  all  the  offices  both  of  public  and  private  life,  of  peace,  and  of  war. — Milton, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  WStD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Mr  Loan^-*Could  it  have  been  foreseen  by  the  author  of  the  followingr  pa^,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  illustrious  person  who  is  the  subject  of  them,  the  standard  of  education  would  have  been 
set  su  high ;  and  especially,  that  this  education  would  be  committed  to  such  able  and  distinguish- 
ed hands,  the  work  might  surely  have  been  spared.  But  as  the  work  was  gone  to  the  press  be- 
ion  that  appointment  was  announced,  which  must  give  general  satisfaction,  it  linnqinii  impor* 
tant  to  request,  that  if  the  advice  sug^sted  in  any  part  of  the  work  should  appear  presumptuous, 
^onr  lordship,  and  still  more  the  public,  who  might  be  more  forward  then  your  lordship  in  charg- 
ing the  author  with  presumption,  will  have  the  candour  to  recollect,  that  it  was  offered  not  to 
the  learned  bishop  of  £2xeter,  but  to  an  unknown,  and  even  to  an  imaginary  preceptor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  lordship  will  perhaps  have  the  gcwdness  to  accept  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  following  pages ;  not  as  arrogantly  pointing  out  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which  you 
are  so  competent,  but  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord,  your  lordship*s  most  obedient  and  most  &ithful  servant, 

April  2, 1805.  THE  AUTHOR 


PREFACE. 

Iw  any  book,  written  with  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thooMft  to  require 
an  apology,  it  is  surely  the  slight  work  which  is  now,  with  the  most  respectfoi  deference,  sub- 
mitted, not  to  the  pubUc  only,  hut  especially  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  interested  in 
the  important  object  which  it  has  in  view. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  what  is,  even  at  the  present  critical  period,  one  of  the  most  momentous 
ooDcerns  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  who  feels  for  his  country  like  a 
patriot,  and  for  his  posterity  like  a  father ;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importance  is  not 
bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  nor  limited  by  our  colonial  possessions ; — with 
which,  in  its  consequences,  the  interests,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
may  hereafter  be  in  some  measure  implicated ;  what  Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  ? 

Aflei  this  frank  confossion  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  subject  in  view,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  sensibly  folt  by  the  author. 

It  will  too  probably  be  thought  to  imply  not  only  officiousness,  but  presumption,  that  a  private 
individual  should  thus  hazard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observations  on  the  proper  mode  of 
forming  the  character  of  an  English  princess.— It  may  seem  to  Involve  an  appearance  of  unwar 
rantabto  distrust,  by  implying  an  appreheniMMf  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted 
by  those,  whdever  Uiey  majr  be,  on  whom  wUfti^t  ^^^  ^'^Y  ^  devolved :  and  to  indicate  self. 
6onc8it,by  conveying  an  intimation,  afbsr  s9(MBg  an  avowal  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
task,  that  such  a  deficiency  is  within  the  powenof  the  author  to  supply. 

*  The  author,  however,  earnestly  desires,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obviate  these  antici- 
pated charges,  by  alleging  that  under  this  free  constitution,  in  which  every  topic  of  national 
policy  is  openly  canvassed,  and  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  form  no  mean  part  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  principles  which  it  is  proper  to  instil  into  a  royal  personage,  become 
a  topic,  which  if  discussed  respectfully,  may  without  ofience,  exerciae,^e  liberty  of  the  British 
prefts. 

The  writer  is  very  &r,  indeed,  from  pretending  to  offer  any  thing  ummching  to  a  sytem  of 
instruction  for  the  royal  pupil,  much  less  from  presuming  to  dictate  a  pun  of  conduct  to  the  pre- 
ceptor. What  is  here  presented,  is  a  mere  outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  by  far  more  able  hands : 
a  sketch  which  contains  no  consecutive  details,  which  neither  aspires  to  regularity  of  design,  nor 
exactness  of  execution. 

To  awaken  a  lively  attentfon  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  to  point  out  some  circumstanoes 
connected  witJi  the  eai^  season  of  improvemflit,  but  still  more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of 4^ ; 
to  offer,  not  a  ftpatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  principles ;  to 
eonvey  instrucwmj  not  so  much  by  precept  or  hj  aMument,  as  to  exemplify  it  by  illustrations 
and  examples ;  aim,  above  all,  to  stimulate  the  wise  aid  the  good  to  exertions  far  more  effectual 
these  an  the  liiil  motivet  wUch  have  given  birth  to  this  slender  performance. 
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THI^  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


Had  the  Toyil  oupil  bten  a  prince,  these  hints  would  never  have  been  obtruded  on  the  world, 
ifl  it  \%ould  tben  nave  beed  naturally  aasumed,  that  the  establiihed  plan  usually  adopted  in  such 
case:*  would  haw  beea  pureued.  Nor  docs  the  author  presume  in  the  present  instance,  to  in- 
ginuatu  a  BUMie)aai  tiuft  there  will  be  any  want  of  a  lar^  and  liberal  scope  in  the  projected  sys. 
tem,  or  to  intuM^  «n  apprehension  that  the  courae  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  sex,  rather 
than  to  the  clrowMtances  of  the  princess. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  such  high 
concern  ?  It  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  an  elegant  critic,  that  in  classic  story,  when  a  superb 
and  lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  every  lover  was  permitted  to  carry 
a  tribute. 

The  appearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  has 
been  recently  pnUishcd  in  our  language,  translated  from  the  German  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  an  august  personage,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  benefit  to  her  illustrious  daughters,  as 
it  is  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  circumstance  very 
encouraging  to  the  present  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  little  work  without  being  led  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  lot  of  a  British  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar  topics 
under  a  despotic  government. — The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cambray,  with  every  advantage 
which  fenius,  learning,  and  profession,  and  situation  could  confer ;  the  admired  preceptor  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  king  himself,  was  yet  in  the  beautiful  work 
which  he  composed  rortho  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  couching  his  instruc- 
tions under  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  of  sheltering  behind  the  veil  of  fable,  the  duties  of  a  just 
sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  government :  he  was  aware,  that  even  under  this  disguise, 
his  delineation  of  both  would  too  probably  be  construed  into  a  satire  on  the  personal  errors  of 
bis  own  king,  and  the  vices  of  the  French  government,  and  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  discretion, 
the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  are  the  subjects  of  that  free  and  happy  country  who  are  not  driven  to  have  recourse 
to  any  such  expedients ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what  they  think 
lawfully  ;  who,  in  describing  the  most  perfect  form  of  government,  instead  of  recurring  to  poetic 
invention,  need  only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live;  who,  in  sketching  the  cha- 
racter, and  shadowing  out  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  occasion  to  turn  their  eyes  from 
their  own  copntry  to  the  throne  of  Ithaca  or  Salentum. 


HINTS 


TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  T0UN6  PRINCESS. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Wb  are  told  that  when  a  sovereign  of  ancient 
times,  who  wished  to  be  a  mathematician,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  attainment, 
asked,  whether  he  could  not  be  instructed  in 
some  easier  method,  the  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
geometry.    The  lesson  contained  in  this  raply 


human  nature  could  indeed  be  wholly  eflfaced, 
as  easily  as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there 
would  at  least  be  some  resonable  plea  against 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  elevated  monarch  must  still 
retain  every  natural  hope  and  fear,  every  af- 
fection and  passion  of  the  heart,  every  frailty 
of  the  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  the  body, 
to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable ;  how  ex- 


ought  never  to  be  lost  siffht  of,  in  that  most  im-  qoisitely  inhuman  must  it  be  to  provide  so  sedu* 
portant  and  delicate  of  all  undertakings,  thi$-  ^iQlHly  for  the  extrinsic  accident  of  transient 
education  of  a  prince ! 

It  is  a  truth  which  might  appear  too  obvious 
to  require  enforcing,  and  yet  of  all  othera  it  is  a 
truth  most  liable  to  bo  practically  forgotten,  that 
the  same  subjugation  of  desire  and  will,  of  in- 
clinations and  tastes,  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
conscience,  which  every  one  wishes  to  see  pro- 
moted in  the  lowest  nnks  of  society,  is  still 
more  necessary  in  the  wv  highest,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  either  onndividnal  happiness, 
or  of  general  virtue,  to  public  usefulness,  or  to 
private  self-enjoyment 

Where  a  prmce,  therefcre,  is  to  be  educated, 
hit  own  welfiu'e  no  less  than  that  of  his  people, 
hutwnity  no  less  than  policy,  prescribe,  that 
the  daims  and  privileges  of  the  rational  being 
should  not  be  suffered  to  merge  in  the  peoaliar 
riffhts  or  exemptions  of  the  expectant  sovereign. 


as  to  blight  the  growth  of  substantial 
virtue,  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  mental  and 
moral  comfort,  and  in  short  to  commit  the  ill- 
fated  victim  of  such  mismanagement  to  more, 
almost,  than  human  dangera  and  difiicultins, 
without  even  the  common  resources  of  the  least 
favoured  of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unaggravatcd  con. 
sequence  of  not  accustoming  the  royal  child  to 
that  salutary  control  which  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  requires,  as  its  indispensable  and 
earliest  corrective?  If  those  foolish  desires, 
which  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind  arc  provi- 
dentially  represswl  by  the  want  of  means  to 
fratify  them,  should,  in  the  case  of  royalty,  be 
thought  warrantable,  because  •very  potrsible 
gret&cation  is  within  reach,  what  would  be  the 
result,  but  the  full  blown  luxuriance  of  fblly. 


I(  in  such  cases,  the  wanta  and  weakneMes  of  J  vioea  and  misery )  The  lawa  of  human  nature 
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win  not  bend  to  human  greatness ;  and  by  these 
inumutable  laws  it  is  determined,  that  happiness 
and  yirtae,  virtue  and  self-command,  self-com- 
mand and  early  habitual  self-denial,  should  be 
joined  together  in  an  indissoluble  bond  of  con. 
nexion. 

The  first  habit,  therefore,  to  be  formed  in  every 
bmnui  being,  and  still  more  in  the  offspring  and 
heir  of  royalty,  is  that  of  patience,  and  even 
cbeerfblness,  under  postponed  and  restricted 
^tification.  And  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught 
IS,  that  since  self-command  is  so  essential  to  all 
genuine  virtue  and  real  happiness,  where  others 
cannot  restrain  us,  there,  especially,  we  should 
restrain  ourselves.  That  illustrious  monarch, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  so  deeply  sensible  of 
this  truth,  that  when  he  was  surprised  by  one 
o^  hts  officers  in  secret  prayer  in  his  tent,  he 
said,  *  Persons  of  my  rank  are  answerable  to 
God  alone  for  their  actions ;  this  gives  the  ene- 
my  of  mankind  a  peculiar  advantage  over  us ;  an 
advantage  which  can  only  be  resisted  by  prayer, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures.* 

As  the  mind  opens,  the  universal  truth  of  this 
principle  may  be  exemplified  in  innumerable  in> 
stances,  by  which  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
man  is  a  rational  being  only  so  far  as  ho  can 
thus  command  himself.  That  snch  a  superiority 
to  the  passions  is  essential  to  all  regular  and 
steady  performance  of  duty  ;  and  that  true  gra- 
tification is  thus,  and  thus  only  insured,  because, 
by  him  who  thus  habitually  restrains  himself, 
not  only  every  lawfVil  pleasure  is  most  perfectly 
njoyed ;  but  every  common  blessing,  for  which 
the  sated  voluptuary  has  lost  all  relish,  becomes 
a  source  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a  source 
of  pleasure  which  is  never  exhausted,  because 
snch  common  blessings  are  never  wholly  with- 
held. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  loss  than 
the  person :  and  for  the  same  reason.  Provi- 
dence  has  plainly  indicated  childiiood  to  be  the 
season  of  instruction,  by  communicating  at  that 
period,  such  flexibility  to  the  organs,  such  re- 
tention U)  the  memory,  snch  quickness  to  the 
apprehension,  such  inquisitiveness  to  the  temper, 
such  alacrity  to  the  animal  spirits,  and  such  im- 
pressibility to  the  affections,  as  are  not  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period.  We  are  therefore 
bound  by  every  tie  of  doty  to  follow  these  obvi- 
ous designations  of  Providence,  by  moulding 
that  flexibility  to  the  most  durable  ^nds;  \^ 
storing  that  memory  with  the  richMt  know- 
ledge ;  by  pointing  that  apprehension  to  the 
highest  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity  its 
best  direction ;  by  turning  that  inquisitiveness 
to  the  noblest  intellectual  purposes ;  and,  above 
all,  by  confuting  that  impressibility  of  heart  to 
the  most  exalted  moral  use. 

If  thirt  be  true  in  general,  much  more  forcibly 
does  it  apply  to  the  education  of  princes !  No- 
thing short  of  the  soundest,  most  rational,  and, 
let  me  add,  most  religious  education,  can  coun- 
teract the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
If  the  highest  of  our  nobilitj,  in  default  of  some 
better  way  of  guarding  agamst  the  mischiefs  of 
flatterers  and  dependents,  deem  it  expedient  to 
commit  their  sons  to  the  wholesome  equality  of 
a  public  school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspiring 
notions,  and  check  the  tendencies  of  their  birth ; 


— If  tbejjT  find  it  necenary  to  counteract  tho  per 
nicious  influence  of  domettio  luxury,  and  the 
corrupting  soflness  of  domeetic  indidgence,  by 
severity  of  study  and  cloaeneM  of  application « 
how  much  more  indispensable  is  the  spirit  of  this 
principle  in  the  instance  befcrs  us  7  The  highest 
nobility  have  their  equals,  their  competitors,  and 
even  their  superiors.  Those  who  are  born  with 
in  the  sphere  of  royalty  are  destitute  of  all  such 
extrinsic  n*eans  of  correction,  and  must  be 
wholly  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  soundness 
of  their  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  ha- 
bits. Unless,  therefore,  the  brightest  light  of 
reason  be,  from  the  very  first,  thrown  upon  theit 
path,  and  the  divine  energies  of  our  holy  reli 
gion,  both  restraining  and  attractive,  be  brought 
as  early  as  possible  to  act  upon  their  feelings, 
the  children  of  royalty,  by  the  very  fate  of  theii 
birth,  would  be  *  of  all  men  most  miserable.* 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  im 
practicable  rigour  is  here  recommended  ;  or  that 
it  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  that  the  gay  pe- 
riod of  childhood  should  be  rendered  gloomy  ot 
painful,  whether  in  tho  cottage  or  the  palace 
Tho  virtue  which  is  aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the 
stoic  philosophy  ;  nor  do  the  habits  which  are 
deemed  valuable,  require  the  harshness  of  a 
Spartan  education.  Let  nature,  truth,  and  rea. 
son,  be  consulted ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  espe- 
cially the  royal  child,  be  as  much  as  possible, 
trained  according  to  their  simple  and  consistent 
indications.  The  attention,  in  such  instances 
as  the  present,  should  be  the  more  watchful  and 
unremitting,  as  counteracting  influences  arc,  m 
so  exalted  a  station,  necessarily  multiplied  ;  and 
every  difficulty  is  at  its  greatest  possible  he^rht. 
In  a  word,  let  not  common  sense,  which  is  uni- 
versal and  eternal,  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious 
tastes  of  the  child,  or  to  the  pliant  principles  of 
any  who  may  approach  her.  But  let  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as  sim-. 
ply,  ae  feelingly,  and  as  uniformly  consulted,  as 
if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman. 
May  this  attention  to  her  moral  and  mental  cul- 
tivation be  tho  supreme  concern,  from  honest  re- 
verence to  the  offspring  of  such  a  race,  from  a 
dutiful  regard  to  her  own  future  happiness,  and 
from  reasonable  attention  to  the  well-being  of 
those  millions,  whose  earthly  fate  may  be  nt 
this  moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and  habita 
received  by  one  providentially  distinguishes 
female ! 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Aequitition  of  Knowledge, 

TsE  course  of  instrnction  for  the  prinoen 
will,  doubtless,  be  itfisely  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rank.  The 
probability  of  her  having  one  day  functions  to 
disrharve,  which,  in  such  exempt  cases  only, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  frn^Bnn.  obviously  suggests  the 
expediency  of  an  education  not  only  superior  to, 
but  in  certain  respects,  distinct  from,  that  of 
other  women.  What  was  formerly  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  an  instance  of  this  nature,  may  be 
inferred  from  tho  wtll-known  attainments  of  the 
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nnfortanate  hAf  Jaat  Gwy  |  and  iffll  BMfe  flrom 
the  no  less  wfimiM  M^jHnmenU  of  queen  £11. 
labeth.  Of  Ibi  eraAioii  of  the  Utter,  we  have 
particular  aeoBUt  ftom  0M»  who  waa  the  fittest 
in  that  nge  totppndaliiCitfae  oelebrated  Roger 
Aachaam.  He  teUfoi,  that  when  he  read  over 
with  her  the  orations  of  Eschines  and  Demos- 
thenes in  Greek,  she  not  only  understood,  at 
first  sight,  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the 
language,  and  the  meaning  of  the  orators,  but 
that  she  comprebinded  the  whole  scheme  of  tfav 
laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Athenians. 
She  possessed  an  exact  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  committed  to  memory 
most  of  the  striking  passages  in  them.  She  had 
also  learned  by  heart  many  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  especially  thoM 
which  relate  to  life  and  manners.  Thus  wevo 
her  early  jMirs  sedulously  employed  in  laying 
in  a  large  itock  of  materials  for  governing  well. 
To  what  purpose  she  improved  them,  let  ner  il- 
lustrious reign  of  forty-five  years  declare ! 

If  the  influence  of  her  erudition  on  her  subse- 
quent prosperity  should  be  questioned ;  let  it  be 
considered,  that  her  intellectual  attainments  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  her  character,  under  foibles 
and  feminine  weaknesses,  which  would  other- 
wise have  sunk  her  credit :  she  had  even  ad- 
dress  enough  \o  contrive  to  give  to  thoee  weak- 
nesses a  certain  classic  grace.  Let  it  be  consi- 
dered  also,  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her 
mind  to  a  level  with  those  whose  services  she 
was  to  use,  and  of  whose  counsels  she  was  to 
avail  herself,  proportionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the  queen 
and  her  mmisters,  without  which,  the  results  of 
her  government  could  not  have  been  equally 
successfbl.    Almost  every  man  of  rank  was  then 

t  a  man  of  letters,  and  literature  was  valued  ac- 

cordmglv.  Had,  therefore,  deficiency  of  learning 
been  odded  to  inferiority  of  sex,  we  might  not 
at  this  day  have  the  rei^  of  Elixabeth  on  which 
to  look  back,  as  the  period  in  which  administra- 
tive energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest  possible 
perfection. 

Tet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
ancient  authors  will  be  necessary  now,  as 
it  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  princess,  a  ge- 

^Jjfy  neral  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  it  is  pre- 
^'  sumed,  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  Greek 
authors,  at  least,  may  doubtless  be  read  with 
sufficient  advanta^  through  the  medium  of  a 
translation ;  the  spirit  of  the  original  being,  per- 
haps, more  transfusible  into  the  English,  than 
into  any  other  modem  tongue.  But  are  there 
not  many  forcible  reasons  why  the  Latin  Ian- 

S'JLge  should  not  be  equally  omitted  7*  Besides 
e  advantage  of  reading,  in  their  original  dress, 
*  the  historians  of  that  empire,  the  literature  of 
Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being  the 
most  satisfactory  medium  through  which  the 
moderns  can  obtain  an  intimate  Knowledge  of 
the  ancient  world.  As  the  Latin  itself  is  a  mo- 
dification of  one  of  the  Greek  dialect^  so  the 
Roman  philosophert  and j^ti,  having  fbrmed 

*  The  royal  (kther  of  the  ilIaftrioa<i  pupil  is  eaid  to 
posaeas  the  princely  acconipliihmen*.  of  a  pure  classical 
tanie.  Of  his  love  fur  polite  learnini;,  the  attention 
which  he  is  paying  to  the  reeovwy  of  certain  of  the  lost 
woiks  of  soBM  qf  iJie  RomaatatlMn  is  ao  evideneo. 
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themselves,  as  much  ai  poaaible,  on  Grecian  mo- 
dels, present  to  us  the  nearest  possible  transcripts 
of  those  masters  whom  they  copy.  Thus,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language,  we  are 
brought  into  a  kind  of  actual  contact  not  only 
with  the  ancient  world,  but  with  that  portion  of 
it  which,  having  the  most  direct  and  tlM  fldkst 
intercourse  with  the  other  parts,  introdnoM  m^ 
in  a  manner  the  most  informing  and  satisfiiBlDry 
to  classical  and  philosophical  antiquity  in  gene- 
ral.  But  what  is  still  more,  the  Latm  tongue 
enables  us  for  ourselves,  without  the  intermedia- 
tion of  any  interpreter,  to  examine  all  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  manners,  intercourse, 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking,  of  that  period 
which  Eternal  Wisdom  chose  (probably  because 
it  was  ever  afler  to  appear  the  most  lumraous  in 
the  whole  retrospect  of  history)  as  fittest  for  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  bringing  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

If  to  this  may  be  added  lesser  yet  not  imim- 
portant  considerations,  we  would  say,  that  by 
the  acquaintance  which  the  Latin  language 
would  give  her  with  the  etymology  of  words 
she  will  learn  to  be  more  accurate  in  her  defini- 
tions, as  well  as  more  critically  exact  and  ele- 
gant in  the  use  of  her  own  language ;  and  her 
ability  to  manage  it  with  gracefulness  and  vigour 
will  be  considerably  increased.* 

Of  the  modem  languages,  if  the  autlior  dares 
hazard  an  opinion,  the  French  and  German  seem 
the  most  necessary.  The  Italian  appears  less 
important,  as  those  authors  which  seem  more 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  her  education,  such  as 
Davilla,  Gnicciardin,  and  Beccaria,  may  be  read 
either  in  French  or  English  translations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  personage,  un- 
der her  peculiar  circumstances,  should  have 
much  time  to  spare  for  the  acquisition  of  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be 
desired.  To  acquire  them  in  perfection,  would 
steal  awa^  too  large  a  portbn  of  those  precious 
hours  which  will  barely  suffice  to  lay  in  the  va- 
rious rudiments  of  indispensable  knowledge ; 
and,  in  this  fastidious  age,  whatever  falls  far 
short  of  perfection,  is  deemed  of  little  worth.  A 
moderate  skill  in  music,  for  instance,  would  pro- 
bably have  little  other  efl^ect,  than  to  make  the 
listeners  feel,  as  Farinelli  is  said  to  have  done, 
who  used  to  complain  heavily  that  the  pension 
of  2000/.  a  year,  which  he  had  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  wff  compensation  little  enough  for  his 
being  Nnetimes  obliged  to  hear  his  majesty 
play.  Yet  this  would  be  a  far  less  evil  tlian 
that  to  which  exeeUenee  might  lead.  Wo  can 
think  of  few  things  more  to  be  deprecated,  than 
that  those  who  nave  the  greatest  concerns  to 
pursue,  should  have  their  tastes  eagaged,  per- 
haps monopolized,  by  trifles.  A  listener  to  the 
royal  music,  if  possessed  of  either  wisdom  or 
virtue,  could  not  but  feel  his  pleasure  at  tlic 
most  exquisite  perfi>rmance  abated,  by  the  ap- 
prehension that  this  perfection  implied  the  ne- 
gleet  of  matters  far  more  essential. 

*  Who  does  not  consider  as  one  of  the  most  intcresi 
inff  pasBSffes  of  modern  history,  that  which  relates  th«; 
elTect  produced  by  an  elociucnt  Latin  oration  prouounc- 
ed  in  a  f^ill  annmbly,  by  the  late  emprciis  MnhA  The- 
resa, in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  licauty,  ko  late  n^ 
the  year  1740  ?  Antiquity  produces  nothing  more  touch 
ing  of  the  kind. 
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fiesidet,  to  excel  in  those  irts,  which,  thoogrh 
merely  orDaraental,  are  yet  well  enough  adapted 
to  ladies  who  have  only  a  subordinate  part  to  fill 
in  life,  would  rather  lessen  than  augment  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign.  It  was  a  truly  royal  re- 
ply  of  Themistocles,  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
omU  play  on  the  lutA — *  No,  but  if  you  will 
fiM  ■■  a  paltry  village  I  may  perhaps  know 
wtm  to  improve  it  into  a  great  city.* 

These  are  imperial  am,  and  wortiiy  kings. 

As  to  these  inferior  accomplishments,  it  is  not 
desirable,  and  is  it  not  sufficient  that  a  sovereign 
should  possess  that  general  knowledge  and  taste 
which  give  the  power  of  discriminating  excel- 
lence, so  as  judiciously  to  cherish,  and  liberally 
to  reward  it  7 

But,  not  only  in  works  of  mere  taste ;  even  in 
natural  history,  botany,  experimental  philoso- 
phy, and  other  generally  valuable  sciences,  a 
correct  but  unlalx)ured  outline  of  knowledge,  it 
is  presumed,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
thought  sufficient  Profitable  and  delightful  as 
these  pursuits  are  to  others  (and  no  one  more 
admires  them  than  the  writer  of  this  essay)  ^et 
the  royal  personage  must  not  be  examining 
plants,  when  she  should  be  studying  laws ;  nor 
investigating  the  instincts  of  animals,  when  she 
should  be  analyzing  the  characters  of  men.  The 
time  so  properly  devoted  to  these  studies  in  other 
educations,  will  be  little  enough  in  this,  to  attain 
that  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  especially 
that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  events  of 
our  own  country,  which,  in  her  situation,  are 
absolutely  indispensable. 

Geography  and  chronology  hava  not  unfitly 
been  termed  the  two  eyes  of  history.  With 
chronology  she  should  be  completely  acquainted. 
It  is  little  to  know  events,  if  we  do  not  know  in 
what  order  and  succession  they  are  disposed.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  learn  how  the  periods  of 
computation  are  determined.  Method  does  not 
merely  aid  the  memory,  it  also  assists  the  judg- 
ment, by  settling  the  dependence  of  one  event 
upon  another.  Qironology  is  the  grand  art  of 
historical  arranMnent.  To  know  that  a  man 
of  distinguished  eminence  has  lived,  is  to  know 
little,  unless  we  know  when  he  lived,  and  who 
were  his  contemporaries.  Indistinctness  and 
confusion  must  always  perplex  that  understand- 
ing, in  which  the  annals  of  past  agif  are  not 
thus  consecutively  linked  together.     *-> 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  history 
with  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  the 
indissolubls  connexion  between  history  and  geo- 
graphy ;  and  that  a  glance  of  the  country  may 
recall  the  c^loits  oAhe  hero,  or  the  virtues  of 
the  patriot  who  has  immortalized  it  7 

Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I  would 
observe  that  many  particulars,  which  do  not 
seem  to  hsve  been  considered  by  the  generality 
of  writers,  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  view 
of  a  royal  pupiL  The  effects  of  local  situation, 
and  geographical  boundary,  on  the  formation 
and  progress  of  nations  and  empires. — The  con- 
sequences, for  example,  which  have  resulted  as 
well  in  the  politjod,  as  in  the  civil  and  religious 
circumstances  of  mankind,  from  tlio  Mediterra- 
nean being  so  aptly  interposed,  not  so  much  as 
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it  sholill  «nn^  ,lb  bt  %  ONniiioai  brrier,  as  to 
form  %.  moil  obnvenienl  oitf  laportent  medium 
of  intercourse  betMNk  lfii|l>jin.  A^  and  Afri- 
ca.—The  effect  of  ukmil  JljiipiwcAta  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  traoHniBgwiptre  from  east 
to  west;— the  want  ofwMmthe  Mediterrane- 
an,  so  as  to  adapt  this  scene  of  early  maritime 
adventure  to  the  rudeness  of  those  who  were  first 
to  navigate  it,  and  whose  success  might  have 
been  fatally  impeded,  by  that  diversity  of  cur- 
rents, which  in  other  seas  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  is  perpetually  creatl^. 

In  connection  with  this,  though  somewhat 
kMsally  remote  from  it,  is  to  be  remarked  tlie  re* 
gularity  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Ery  thrcBan*  sea, 
by  means  of  which,  the  earlier  traders  between 
Africa  and  India  were  carried  across  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  without  the  exercise  of  that  skill, 
which  as  yet  did  not  exist  And,  as  if  to  facili-  , 
tate  the  conveyance  of  those  most  interesting 
commodities  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that 
the  commerce  of  that  inland  ocean  might  never 
want  an  adequate  stimulus,  the  Red  £a  is  car- 
ried onward,  till  it  is  separated  from  the  Medi- 
teranean  by  a  comparatively  narrow  isthmus : 
an  isthmus  that  seems  providentially  to  have 
been  retained,  that  while  the  maratime  activity 
and  general  convenience  of  the  ancient  world 
was  provided  for,  there  might  still  be  sufficient 
difficulty  in  the  way,  to  excite  to  a  more  extend- 
ed circumnavigation,  when  the  invention  of  the 
compass,  the  improvement  of  maritime  skill, 
and  the  general  progress  of  human  socioty,should 
concur  in  bringing  on  the  proper  season. 

And,  in  this  geographic  sketch,  let  not  the  re- 
markable position  of  Judea  be  forgotten  :t  placed 
in  the  very  middle  parts  of  the  old  world  (whose 
extent  may  be  reckoned  from  the  pillars  of  Her 
cules  to  *  the  utmost  Indian  isle  Tabrobane,') 
as  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  that  it 
might  be  within  the  vortex  of  great  events,  and 
also  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  oome« 
it  might  be  most  conveniently  situated  for  pour> 
ing  forth  that  light  of  truth,  of  which  it  wasdes- 
tined  to  be  the  local  orij^in,  upon  all  the  nation» 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  are  the  less  common  particulars  to 
which  attention  may  advantageously  be  drawn. 
,#rith  geography  in  general  should  of  course  be 

*  A  name  Kivcn  formerly  to  all  that  portion  of  tbe 
•ca  which  lien  between  Arabia  and  India,  though  latter- 
ly confined  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 

t  It  ii  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  probability  Jadea 
wa»  the  country  by  nipani  of  which  a  trade  wai  first 
opened  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Imiia.  David 
had  taken  fironi  the  Kdomiteti  two  cities  at  the  Red  Sea, 
EzlonGeber  and  Elath;  these,  we  are  told,  Solomon 
made  sea-ports,  and  colonized  them  with  navigators, 
furnished  by  the  kinv  of  Tyre,  of  whom  it  is  said,  2 
Chron.  viii.  Itj,  that  be  aaat  unto  Solomon  ships  and 
servants,  who  had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  they  went 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon  toOphir;  and,  1  Kings 
X.  ^,  we  are  told  that  Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  o( 
Tar*hish  with  tlie  navy  of  Hiram,  which  came  once  in 
three  years,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apex,  and 

Sacocka  Thus,  T^T^tlie  great  emporium  of  the 
editcrranean  was  oittBtly  indebted  to  David  and 
Solomon,  for  acocRs  to  IMI  commerce  of  tbe  east,  whicli 
was  carried  on  by  m<^ans  of  ^  Red  Sea,  and  brought 
from  the  above-mentioned  ports,  across  tlie  i^thnms  of 
Suez,  pr«)bah|y  to  tlic  same  place  where  the  Tyrians  in 
later  limoji  u'n.sliipiifd  tlicir  Asiatic  commodities,  tb» 
port  of  Rhinocurura. 
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connected  tome  knoirledfe  of  the  mitoffil  and 
civil  history  of  each  ^omitrj ;  its  chief  political 
rerolations,  ita  alliaiioea,  and  dependencies;  to- 
gether with  tho  atalB  of  ita  arts,  commerce,  na- 
tural productioiWi  government,  and  religion. 


CHAP,  m 

On  the  imp9iffmfB  cf  forming  the  mind. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  royal 
papil  shoald  acquire  an  early  habit  of  method 
•         and  regalarity  in  her  studies.  She  should,  there- 
fore, be  particularly  guarded  against  that  de. 
■ultory  manner  of  reading,  too  common  at  this 
day,  and  particularly  with  women.    She  should 
j|4jbe  trainMI  alwavs  to  study  some  valuable  pur- 
fifipOBe,  and  carefufly  to  attend  to  the  several  way. 
marks,  by  means  of  which  that  end  may  most 
efFectually  be  attained.    She  should  be  accus- 
tomed  to  call  forth  the  forces  of  her  mind,  and 
to  keep  them  alert,  well  disciplined,  and  ready 
for  service.     She  should  so  cultivate  settled  prin- 
ciples of  action,  as  to  acquire  the  habit  oi  ap- 
phring  them,  on  demand,  to  the  actual  occasions 
*   of^  life ;  and  should  possess  a  promptitude,  as 
well  as  soundness,  in  deducing  consequences, 
and  drawing  conclusions.    Her  mind  should  be 
,    V.     exercised  with  as  much  industry  in  the  pursuit 
«  .  f.  ^^  moral  truth  and  useful  knowledge,  as  that  of 
a  young  academic  in  the  studies  of  his  profes. 
•ion.    The  art  of  rcignin?  is  the  profession  of  a 
prince.    And,  doubtless,  it  is  a  science  which 
requires  at  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as 
any  other.    Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  is 
oflen  so  necessary  for  reflecting  light  on  another 
part,  that  perhaps  no  one  who  docs  not  under- 
stand many  things,  can  understand  any  thing 
well. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  necessary  degree 
of  knowledge,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  attained  amidst  the  petty  avocations  which 
occupy  a  modern  lady*s  time. — Knowledge  will 
not  come  by  nature  or  by  chance.  Precepts  do 
not  always  convey  it.  Talents  do  not  always 
insure  it.  It  is  the  fruit  of  pains.  It  is  the  re- 
ward  of  application. 

4 

Dii  laboribu*  omnia  vendunt. 

Let  her  ever  bear  in  mind,  she  is  not  to  study 
that  she  may  become  learned^  hut  that  she  may 
become  wise.  It  is  by  such  an  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  is  here  recommended,  that  her 
mind  must  be  so  enlarged  and  invigorated  as  to 

Erepare  her  for  following  wise  counsels,  without 
lindly  yielding  to  fortuitous  suggestions ;  as  to 
enable  her  to  trace  actions  into  their  multifari- 
ous  consequences,  and  to  discover  real  analogies 
without  being  deceived  by  supcrficiAl  appear- 
«nco8  of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  she  most 
be  secured  from  the  dominion  of  the  less  en- 
lightened.  This  will  prMrve  her  from  credu- 
lity ;  prevent  her  from  ovejnting  inferior  talents, 
f  and  help  her  to  atUin  that  nil  admirari,  which 
b  so  necessary  for  distinguishing  arrogant  pre- 
tension from  substantial  merit  It  will  aid  her 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  those  around  her ;  will 


.V 


friends ;  preserve  her  from  a  blind  prejadioe  in 
choosing  them,  from  retaining  them  through  fear 
or  fondness,  and  from  changing  them  through 
weakness  or  caprice.  *  When  we  are  abue^ 
through  specious  appearances,'  says  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  *  it  is  because  reason  is  negligent 
to  search  out  the  fallacy.'  But  he  might  £av9 
added,  if  reason  bo  not  cultivated  early,  if  ft  be 
not  exercised  constantly,  it  will  have  no  eye  ibr 
discernment,  no  heart  for  vigorous  exertion. 
Specious  appearances  will  perpetually  deceive 
that  mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  acquis 
esce  in  them  through  ignorance,  blindnees,  and 
inaction. 

A  prince  shonld  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which 
it  is  honourable  to  know ;  but  he  shoald  look  on 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  not  as  the  end  to 
be  rested  in,  but  only  as  the  means  of  arriving 
at  some  higher  end.  He  may  have  been  well 
instructed  in  history,  belles  lettres,  philosophy, 
and  languages,  and  yet  have  received  a  defective 
education,  if  the  formation  of  his  judgment  has 
been  neglected.  For,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
know  every  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
every  thing,  to  appreciate  what  we  learn,  and  to 
arrange  what  we  know. 

Books  alone  will  never  form  the  character. 
Mere  reading  would  rather  tend  to  make  a  pe- 
dantic, than  an  accomplished  prince.  It  is  con* 
versation  which  must  unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply 
the  use  of  books.  Without  that  Similiar  com- 
ment on  what  is  read,  which  will  make  a  most 
important  part  of  the  intercourse  between  a  royal 
pupil  and  the  society  around  him,  mere  reading 
might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fallacious  models 
of  character,  and  false  maxims  of  life.  It  is 
conversation  which  must  develope  what  is  ob- 
scure, raise  what  is  low,  correct  what  isdefecti\*o, 
qualify  what  is  exaggerated,  and  gently  and  al- 
most insensibly  raise  the  understanding,  form 
the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste ;  and  by  giving  just 
proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it  the  power  of 
fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt  what  is  rea- 
sonable, to  love  what  is  good,  to  taste  what  is 
pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  effiMjIed  by  cold  rules, 
and  formal  reflections ;  by  ffitpid  dogmas,  and 
tedious  sermonizing.  It  should  be  done  so  in- 
directly, so  discreetly,  and  so  pleasantly,  that 
the  pupil  shall  not  be  led  to  dread  a  lecture  at 
every  turn,  nor  a  dissertation  on  every  occur- 
rence. While  yet  such  an  ingenious  and  cheer- 
ful turn' may  be  given  to  subjects  apparently  un- 
promising,  old  truths  may  bie  conveyed  by  such 
new  images,  that  the  pupil  will  wonder  to  And 
herself  improved  when  she  thought  she  was  only 
diverted.  Folly  may  be  made  contemptible,  af- 
fectation  ridiculous,  vice  hateful^  and  virtue 
beautiful,  by  such  seemingly  unpremeditated 
means,  as  shall  have  the  eff*ect,  without  havin|^ 
the  eflbrt,  of  a  lesson.  Topics  must  not  be  so 
much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant,  but 
imperceptible  habit  of  turning  the  mind  to  a  love 
of  TRUTH  in  all  its  forms  and  aspects ;  not  only 
in  matters  of  grave  morality,  but  in  matters  of 
business,  of  common  intercourse,  and  even  of 
taste ;  for  there  is  a  truth  both  in  moral  and 
mental  taste,  little  short  of  the  exactness  of  ma- 


w  apprcciaie  me  value  ot  uiose  around  Her ;  will    mental  taste,  little  short  of  the  exactness  of  ma- 
aasist  her  penetration   in  what  regards   her  |  thematical  truth ;  and  the  mind  should  acquire 
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in  habit  of  seeking  perfeetion  in  every  thiner. 
This  habit  should  be  so  early  and  insensib^ 
^rnied,  that  when  the  papil  comes  afterwards 
to  meet  with  maxims,  and  instances  of  truth 
and  Tirtue,  in  historical  and  moral  writings,  she 
may  bring  to  the  perusal  tastes,  tempers,  and 
dispositions  so  laid  in,  as  to  have  prepared  the 
mind  for  their  reception.  As  this  mode  of 
preparatory  and  incidental  instruction  will  be 
gradoal  and  inwoven,  so  it  will  be  deep  and 
durable ;  but  as  it  will  be  little  obvious  to  ordi. 
nary  judges,  it  will  excite  less  wonder  and  ad. 
miration  than  the  usual  display  and  exhibition 
BO  prevalent  in  modern  education.  Its  effects 
will  be  less  ostensible,  but  they  will  be  more 
eertain. 

When  it  is  considered  how  short  is  that  pe- 
riod  of  life  in  which  plain  unvarnished  truth 
will  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  simpli- 
city before  princes,  is  there  a  moment  of  that 
happy,  that  auspicious  season  to  be  lost,  for 
presenting  it  to  them  in  all  its  lovely  and  engng. 
mg  forma  7  It  is  not  enough  that  thev  should 
possess  truth  as  a  principle ;  they  should  cherish 
it  as  an  object  of  affection,  delight  in  it  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  drefd  nothing  so  much  as 
false  colouring  and  artifice. 

He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle,  and 
strong  relish  of  truth  in  his  own  mind,  will 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this 
quality  in  others,  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
detect  false  notions,  to  see  through  false  man- 
ners, and  to  despise  false  attractions.  This 
discerning  faculty  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
high  breedin|r  of  every  polished  society  pre- 
sents so  plausible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as 
to  impose  on  the  superficial  observer,  who, 
satisfied  with  the  image  and  superscription, 
never  inquires  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit 
or  sterling. 

The  early  habit  of  sifling  questions,  turning 
abont  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argument  oh 
all  sides,  will  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers 
of  tbe  royal  pupil ;  prevent  her  thoughts  from 
wandering ;  lOfiflnm  her  to  weigh  fairly  and 
resolve  soundly  |«vill  conquer  irresolution  in 
her  mind ;  preset fc  her  from  being  easily  de- 
ceived hj  false  reasoning,  startled  by  doubts, 
and  confounded  by  objections.  She  will  learn 
to  digest  her  thoughts  in  an  exact  method,  to 
acquire  a  logical  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
them,  to  possess  precision  in  her  ideas,  and  its 
natural  concomitant,  perspicuity  in  her  expres- 
sion ;  all  which  will  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance  to  one  who  may  hereafter  have  so  much 
to  do  and  to  say  in  public. 

With  the  $kadeB  of  expressions  she  should 
ilflo  be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to 
mm  the  most  apposite  and  the  most  correct; 
such  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too  strong 
nor  too  weak,  for  the  occasion,  sach  as  are  ob- 
vious, but  not  vulgar,  accurate  but  not  pedantic, 
elegant  but  not  artificial. 

The  memory  should  be  stored  with  none  but 
tbe  best  things,  that  when,  hereafter,  the  judg- 
ment is  brought  into  exercise,  it  may  find  none 
but  the  best  materials  to  act  upon.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  loading  the  memory,  might  it  not 
be  usef\il  to  establish  it  into  a  rule  to  read  to  her 
every  day,  as  an  amuBoment,  and  distinctly 


from  an  regular  InstraotiaB,  a  pamge  from  the 
historj  of  England,  a  story  out  of  Plutarch,  or 
any  similar  author ;  andre^lliinof  her  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  in  her  on  words  ^  This  would 
not  only  add,  daily,  one'  important  fact  to  her 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend  to  form  a 
perspicuous  and  elegant  style. — Occasion  woald 
also  be  furnished  for  observing  whether  she  ex- 
hibited that  best  proof  of  good  sense,  the  seizing 
on  the  prominent  features  of  the  story,  laying 
less  stress  on  what  was  less  te|R>rtant 

But  while  accuracy  is  thus  sought  the  still 
more  important  habit  of  comprenensiveness 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Her  mind  should  bo 
trained  to  embrace  a  wide  compass ;  it  should  * 

be  taught  to  take  in  a  large  whole,  and  then  sub- 
divide it  into  parts ;  each  of  which  should  be 
considered  distinctly,  yet  connectedly,  whh 
strict  attention  to  its  due  proportionSi  relative  ' 
situations,  its  bearings  with  respect  to  the  others^  ' 
and  the  dependence  of  each  part  on  the  whole. 
Where,  however,  so  many  things  are  to  be 
known,  and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attend  equally  to  all  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant,  that,  in  any  case  of  competition,  the 
less  material  be  loft  unlearned  and  undone ;  and 
that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and  mind, 
at  the  expense  of  neglecting  great  objects. 

For  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art  to        ^ 
learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  author 
from  the  body  of  his  work,  to  know  how  to  seize        *  * 
on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where  his  strength     '  ■  i  ' 
lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those  portions  of 
the  work  which  are  superfluous,  collateral,  or 
merely  ornamental. 

On  the  subject  of  economizing  time,  the 
writer  would  have  been  fearful  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  needless  strictness,  by  suggesting  the 
utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be  read  to 
while  they  are  dressing,  could  not  the  actual 
practice  of  our  admirable  queen  Mary  be  ad- 
duced to  sanction  the  advice. — ^That  excellent 
princess,  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
value  of  time,  was  either  read  to  by  others,  or 
condescended,  herself,  to  read  aloud,  that  those 
who  were  employed  about  her  person  might 
share  the  benefit,  which  she  enhanced  by  such 
pleasant  and  judicious  remarks  as  the  subject 
suggested.    But  there  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  children  of  ihe  great  would  be  benefited 
by  this  habit ;  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idle 
moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of  use  in 
another  way,  by  cutting  off  the  fairest  occasions 
which  their  inferior  attendants  can  have  for 
engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flattering  dis- 
course. 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  attentively  the  bent 
of  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
amusement,  when  caution  is  dismissed  by  the 
pupil,  and  control  by  the  preceptor ;  when  no 
studies  are  imposed,  and  no  specific  employ- 
ment suggested.  In  fact  when  vigilance  ap- 
pears to  sleep,  it  should  be  particularly  on  the 
alert,  in  order  to  discern  those  tendencies  and 
dispositions  which  will  then  most  naturally  un-  ^  iff 
fold  themselves;  and  because  that  the  heart, 
being  at  those  seasons  less  under  discipline,  • 

will  be  more  likely  to  betray  its  native  charac- 
ter.   And  as  the  regulation  of  the  temper  is 
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that  part  of  education  on  which  the  whole  hap- 
pineu  of  life  most  materially  depends,  no  occa- 
sion shoold  be  negleoted,  no  indication  alightod, 
no  oonnteraction  omitted,  which  may  contribate 
to  accompliah  so  important  an  end. 

The  peculiar  defects,  not  merely  such  faults 
as  are  incident  to  childhood,  but  the  predomi- 
nating faults  of  the  individual,  should  be  care- 
fully  watched,  lest  they  acquire  strength  through 
neglect,  when  they  might  have  been  diminished 
by  a  counteractiBf  fbrce.  If  the  temper  be 
restless,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  weariness  and 
discontent  will,  hereafter,  fill  up  the  dreary  in- 
tervals  between  one  animating  scene  and  an- 
$  other,  unless  the  temper  be  subdued  and  tran- 
quillized by  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
varied,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few  things 
are  more  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  to  depend  for 
■  happiness  on  the  contingent  recurrence  of 
events,  business,  and  diversions,  which  inflame 
and  agitate  it ;  for  as  they  do  not  often  occur, 
the  intervals  which  are  long  are  also  languid  ; 
the  enjoyment  is  factitious  happiness ;  the  pri- 
vation is  actual  misery. 

Reading,    therefore,    has,    especially    to    a 
prince,  its  moral  uses,  independently  of'^the  na- 
ture of  the  study  itself.    It  brinn  no  small 
ly .  pin,  if  it  secure  him  from  the  dominion  of 
turbulent  pursuits  and  agitating  pleasures.    If 
it  snateh  him  on  the  one   hand,  from  public 
\ftt^'  '  schemes  of  ambition  and  false  glory ;  and  if  it 
^^^  rescue  him  on  the  other,  from  the  habit  of  form- 
'^yp '  ing  petty  projects  of  incessant  diversion,  the 
'^      rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  useless  life. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  oflen  the  preserva- 
tive of  virtue,  and,  next  to  right  habits  of  senti- 
ment  and  conduct,  the  best  human  source  of 
happiness.  Could  Louis  the  fourteenth  have 
ttad,  probably  the  edict  of  Nantz  had  not  been 
revoked.  But  a  restless  temper,  and  a  vacant 
mind,  unhappily  lighting  on  absolute  power, 
present,  in  this  monarch,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  fatij  efi*ects  of  ignorance  and  the  calamity 
of  a  neglected  education.  He  had  a  good  na- 
tural  understanding,  loved  business,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  it 
Many  of  his  rocord«d  expressions  are  neat  and 
elegant.  But  he  was  tminstructed  upon  system ; 
cardinal  Mazarine,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  own 
dominion,  having  withhtld  from  him  all  the 
necessary  means  of  education.  Thus,  he  had 
received  no  ideas  from  books ;  he  even  hated  in 
others  the  learning  which  he  did  not  himself 
possess :  the  terms  wit  and  scholar^  were  in  his 
mind,  terms  of  reproach ;  the  one  as  implying 
satire,  the  other  pedantry.  He  wanted  not 
application  to  public  afikirs;  and  habit  had 
given  him  some  experience  in  them.  But  the 
apathy  which  marked  his  latter  years  strongly 
illustrated  the  infelicity  of  an  unfurnished  mind. 
This,  in  the  tumult  of  his  brighter  days,  amidst 
the  succession  of  intrigues,  the  splendour  of 
festivity,  and  the  bustle  of  arms,  was  scarcely 
felt  But  ambition  and  voluptuousness  cannot 
^ways  be  gratified.  Those  ardent  passions, 
p  which  in  youth  were  devoted  to  licentiousness, 

in  the  meridian  of  life  to  war,  in  a  more  advanc- 
ed age  to  bigotry  and  intolerance,  not  only  had 
never  been  directed  by  religion,  but  had  never 
been  softened  by  letters. — ^After  he   had  re- 


nounced his  mistresses  at  home,  and  his  unjust 
wars  abroad,  even  though  his  mind  seems  to 
have  acquired  some  pious  tendencies,  his  life 
became  a  scene  9f  such  inanity  and  restlessness, 
that  he  was  impatient  at  being,  for  a  moment, 
left  alone.  He  had  no  intellectual  resources. 
The  agitation  of  great  events  had  subsided* 
From  never  having  learned  cither  to  employ 
himselfin  reading  or  thinking,  his  life  became 
a  blank,  from  which  he  could  not  be  relieved  by 
the  sight  of  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  and  his 
aqueducts,  the  purchase  of  depopulated  villages 
and  plundered  cities. 

Indigent  amid  all  his  possessions,  he  ex 
hibited  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  decla> 
ration  of  Solomon,  concerning  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures ;  and  showed, 
that  it  is  in  vain  even  for  kings  to  hope  to  ob- 
tain from  others  those  comforts,  and  that  con- 
tentment, which  man  can  derive  only  from  with 
in  himselfl 


CHAP.  IV. 

T%e  Education  of  a  Sovereign  a  tpec\/ic  Educa- 
tion. 

The  formation  of  the  character  is  the  grand 
object  to  be  accomplished.  This  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  not  so  much  a -separate  business, 
as  a  sort  of  centre  to  which  all  the  rays  of  in- 
struction should  be  directed.  All  the  studies 
it  is  presumed,  of  the  royal  pupil  should  have 
some  reference  to  her  probable  future  situation* 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  obviously  requisite  that  her 
understanding  bo  exercised  in  a  wider  range 
ihan  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  and  that  her  prin- 
ciples be  so  established,  on  the  best  and  surest 
foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  once  for  fulfilling  the 
peculiar  demands,  and  for  resisting  the  peculiar 
temptations  of  her  station  7  Princes  have  been 
too  often  inclined  to  fancy,  that  they  have  few 
interests  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
feeling  themselves  placed  by  providence  on  an 
eminence  so  much  above  them.  But  the  great 
aim  should  be,  to  correct  the  haughtiness  which 
may  attend  this  superiority,  without  relinquish- 
ing the  truth  of  the  fact  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
the  business  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  a 
royal  education,  not  so  much  to  deny  the  reality 
of  this  distance,  or  to  diminish  its  amount,  as  to 
account  for  its  existence,  and  point  out  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  subservient  ? 

A  prince  is  an  individual  being,  whom  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  placed  on  a  pedestal  of 
peculiar  elevation :  but  he  should  learn,  that  he 
IS  placed  there  as  the  minister  of  good  to  others ; 
that  the  dignity  being  hereditary,  he  is  the  more 
manifestly  raised  to  that  elevation,  not  by  his 
own  merit,  but  by  providential  destination  ;  by 
those  laws,  which  he  is  himself  bound  to  observe 
with  the  same  religious  fidelity  as  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects.  It  ought  early  to  be  impressed 
that  those  appendages  of  royalty,  with  which 
huinan  weakness  may  too  probably  be  fascinated, 
are  intended  not  to  gratify  the  feelings,  but  to 
distinguish  the  person  of  tlie  monarch ;  that,  in 
themselves,  they  are  of  little  value ;  that  thev 
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ire  beneath  the  ittachment  of  a  rational,  and  of 
no  Bnbttantial  use  to  a  moral  being ;  in  short, 
that  they  are  not  a  sabject  of  a  triamph,  but  are 
to  be  acquiesced  in  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
firoED  regard  to  that  weakness  of  onr  nature, 
which  subjects  so  large  a  portion  of  every  com- 
munity to  the  influence  of  their  imagination, 
■nd  their  senses. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  is  taug:ht  the  use 
of  those  exterior  embellishments,  wmch,  as  was 
before  observed,  designate,  rather  than  dignify 
his  station ;  while  he  is  led  to  place  the  just  va- 
lue on  everjT  appendage  which  may  contribute 
to  ipve  him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  who  not  being  just  judges  of  what  con- 
stitutes  true  dignity,  are  consequently  apt  to 
reverence  the  royal  person  exactly  so  far  as  they 
see  outward  splendour  connected  with  it ;  should 
not  a  royal  pupil  himself  be  taught,  instead  of 
overvaluing  that  splendour,  to  thmk  it  a  hum- 
bling,  rather  than  an  elevating  consideration, 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  him, 
should  bo  owing  to  such  extrinsic  causes,  to 
causes  which  make  no  part  of  himself?  Let 
him  then  be  taught  to  gratify  the  public  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  suitable  to  royalty ; 
but  let  him  never  forget,  that  though  his  station 
ought  always  to  procure  for  him  respect,  he 
must  ever  look  to  his  own  personal  conduct,  for 
inspiring  veneration,  attachment,  and  affection ; 
and  ever  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  affection 
is  the  strongest  tie  of  obedience ;  that  subjects 
Hke  to  see  Uieir  prince  great,  when  that  great- 
ness  is  not  produced  by  rendering  them  less ; 
ind  as  the  profound  Selden  observes,  *  the  people 
will  always  be  liberal  to  a  prince  who  spares 
them,  and  a  good  prince  will  always  spMire  a 
liberal  people.* 

This  is  not  a  penod  when  any  wise  man 
would  wish  to  diminish  either  the  authority,  or 
the  splendour  of  kings.  So  far  from  it,  he  will 
support  with  his  whole  weight,  an  institution 
which  the  licentious  fury  of  a  revolutionary  spi- 
rit has  rendered  more  dear  to  every  Englishman. 
On  DO  consideration,  therefore  would  he  pluck 
even  a  feather  from  those  decorations  of  royalty, 
which,  by  a  long  association,  have  become  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  substance.  In  short, 
every  wise  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles  must 
feel,  that  be  who  would  despoil  the  crown  of  its 
jewels,  would  not  be  far  from  spoiling  the  wearer 
of  his  crown.  And  as  nothing  but  domestic 
folly  or  frenzy  would  degrade  the  monarch  from 
his  due  elevation,  so  democratic  envy  alone 
would  wish  to  strip  him,  not  only  of  a  single 
eonstitoent  of  real  greatness,  but  even  of  a  sin- 
gle ornamental  appendage  on  which  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  gaze  with  honest  joy. 

Nevertheless,  those outrsges  which  have  lately 
been  committed  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
throne,  fhmish  new  and  most  powerful  reasons 
for  aasidooosly  guarding  princes  by  every  re- 
spe^tful  admonition,  against  any  tendency  to 
exceed  their  just  prerogatives,  and  for  checking 
ewerj  rbing  propensity  to  overstep,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  their  well^efined  rights. 

At  ue  same  time  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  there  may  be  no  less  dangerous  faults  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  want  of  firmness  in 
maintaining  just  rights,  or  of  spirit  in  the  prompt 


and  vigorous  exercise  of  necessary  authority 
may  prove  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  com- 
munity as  the  most  lawless  stretch  of  power. 
Defects  of  this  very  kind  were  evidently  amone 
the  causes,  of  bringing  down,  on  the  gentlest  of 
Ihe  kings  of  France,  more  calamities  than  had 
ever  resulted  from  the  most  arbitrary  exertion 
of  power  in  any  of  his  predecessors.  Feeblenese 
and  irresolution,  which  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  psrdonable  weaknesses  in  private  persons, 
may,  by  their  consequences,  prove  in  princes 
fatal  errors ;  and  even  produce  the  effect  of  ^reat 
crimes.  Vigour  to  secure,  and  opportunity  to 
exert  their  constitutional  power,  is  as  essential 
as  moderation  not  to  exceed  it* 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of 
well-defined  laws,  and  the  importance  of  making 
the  prince  acquainted  with  them,  that  Louis  the 
thirteenth  conceived  a  jealousy  respecting  his  ■ 
own  power,  because  he  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  it ;  and  his  favourites  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  instruct  him.  But  his  usurpation 
of  extraordinary  power  tended  to  exalt  his  mi« 
nister  still  more  than  himself;  and  in  setting 
the  king  above  the  laws,  he  still  set  the  cardinal  ' 
above  the  king. 

The  power  of  the  monarchs  of  France  had 
never  been  defined  by  any  written  law.  Charles 
V.  Louis  IX.  and  perhaps  a  very  few  otiier  wise 
and  temperate  prraces,  did  not  conceive  their  ,  ^^^ 
power  to  be  above  the  laws,  but  approved  of  V  ^  ^ 
those  moderating  maxims  which  had  become,  '.*^- 
by  degrees,  the  received  usages  of  the  state,  and  ^^ 
which,  while  they  seemed,  in  some  measure, 
a  constitutional  check  upon  the  absolute  power 
of  the  crown,  formed  also  a  guard  against  that 
popular  licentiousness,  which,  in  a  pure  despot- 
ism, appears  to  be  the  only  resource  lefl  to  the 
people.  But  France  has  had  few  monarchs  like 
Charles  V.  snd  still  fewer  Hke  Louis  IX.  Henry 
IV.  seems  to  have  found  and  observed  the  happy 
medium.  He  was  at  once  resolute  and  mild ; 
determined  and  affectionate;  politic  and  humane. 
The  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  the  active  vigour 
of  his  conduct,  always  kept  psce  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  language.  He  fought  for  his  pre- 
rogatives bravely,  and  defended  them  vigorously; 
yet,  it  is  said,  he  ever  carefully  avoided  the  use 
of  the  term.  He  also  loved  and  sought  popular- 
ity, but  he  never  sacrificed  to  it  any  just  claim, 
nor  ever  made  a  concession  which  did  not  also 
tend  to  guard  the  real  prerogatives  of  the  crown.t 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  wisdom  of  a  prince, 
that,  as  he  cannot  be  too  deliberate  in  his  coun- 
cils, nor  too  cautious  in  his  plans,  so  when  those 
counsels  are  well  matured,  and  those  plans  well 

*  May  it  not  tw  observed,  without  risking  the  impu* 
tation  of  flattery,  that  perbapa  never,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  has  any  country  been -so  uninterruptedly 
blessed  with  that  very  temperament  of  frovcmment. 
which  is  here  implied,  as  this  empire  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Hanover  ?  There  has,  on 
no  occasion  been  a  want  of  flrmness ;  but  with  that 
firmness,  there  has  been  a  conscientious  ref  ard  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Who  can  at  this  moment 
pretend  to  pronounce  how  much  we  owe  to  the  steady  ^ 

inte^ity  which  is  so  obviously  possessed  by  our  present 
sovereign  7  And  who  does  not  remember  with  what 
good  eflecthis  resolute  composure  and  dignified  firmness 
were  exerted  during  a  scene  of  the  greatest  alarm  which 
has  occurred  in  his  reign— the  riou  of  the  year  178U. 

t  III  ne  ae  defioit  paa  des  loii,  parooqa*il  as  floit  en  lot 
meme.— 1>«  Ascz. 
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digeitod  he  cannot  be  too  decisive  in  their  exe« 
cation. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  nnder  the  actaal  rale  of 
monarchs,  however  arbitrary,  that  rojal  aotho- 
ritj  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  in  France. 
It  was  Richelieu,  who,  under  a  regency,  rapidly 
established  such  a  system  of  tyranny,  as  the* 
boldest  sovereign  had  seldom  dared  to  attempt 
He  improved  on  all  the  anterior  corruptions ; 
and,  as  a  lively  French  author  says,  tried  to  con- 
ceal their  being  corruptions,  b^  erecting  them 
into  political  maxims.  Maiarin,  with  inferior 
ability,  which  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
give  the  impulse,  attempted  still  more  to  accele- 
rate the  movement  of  that  machine  which  his 
predecessor  had  set  a  going  with  such  velocity ; 
and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 

Happily,  the  examples  of  neither  the  kings, 
the  laws,  nor  the  constitution  of  France,  can  be 
strictly  applicable  to  us.  Happily  also,  we  live 
at  a  time,  when  genuine  freedom  is  so  com- 
pletely  established  among  us :  when  the  consti- 
tution, powers,  and  privileges  of  parliament  are 
so  firmly  settled ;  the  limits  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative  so  exactly  defined,  and  so  ftllly  under- 
stood;  and  the  mild,  moderate,  and  eouitable 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  family  in  which  it  is  in- 
Tested,  is  withall  so  conspicuous,  that  as  Black- 
stone  observes,  *  topics  of  government,  which, 
like  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  I>ea,  were  for- 
'-^  merlv  tliou^ht  too  sacred  to  be  divulged  to  any 
^  -  but  the  initiated,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
■*        offence,  bo  fully  and  temperately  discussed.* 

At  this  tumultuous  period,  when  we  have  seen 
almost  all  the  thrones  of  Christendom  trembling 
to  their  foundation ;  we  have  witnessed  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  like  the  British  oak,  confirmed 
and  rooted  by  the  shaking  of  that  tremendous 
blast,  which  has  stripped  kingdoms  of  their 
crowns,  levelled  the  fences  and  inclosures  of 
law,  laid  waste  the  best  earthly  blessings  of 
mankind,  and  involved  in  desolation  a  large  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  When  we  have  beheld 
absolute  monarchies,  and  republican  states,  alike 
ravaged  by  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  learn  still 
more  highly  to  prize  our  own  unparalleled  po- 
litical  edifice,  built  with  such  (air  proportions, 
on  principles  so  harmonious  and  so  just,  that 
one  part  affords  to  another  that  support  which, 
in  its  turn,  it  receives;  while  each  lends  strength, 
as  well  as  stability  to  all  7 

How  slender  is  the  security  of  unlimited 
power,  let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern  des- 
pots declare  !  A  prince  who  governs  a  free  peo- 
ple, enjoys  a  e&fety  which  no  despotic  sovereign 
ever  possessed.  The  latter  rules  singly ;  and 
where  a  revolution  is  meditated,  the  change  of 
a  single  person  is  soon  effected.  But  wliere  a 
fovereign's  power  is  incorporated  with  the  pow- 
ers  of  parliament,  and  the  will  of  the  people  who 
elect  parliaments,  the  kingly  state  is  fenced  in 
with,  and  intrenched  by  the  other  states.  He 
relies  not  solely  upon  an  army.  He  relies  on 
h\»  parliament,  and  on  hb  people, — a  sure  re- 
fource,  while  he  involves  his  interests  with 
theirs !  This  is  the  happiness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  strength  of  that  three-fold  bond  which  ties 
our  constitution  together.  Counsellors  may  mis- 
lead, favourites  may  betray,  even  armies  may 
desert,  and  navies  may  mutiny,  bat  laws,  as 


they  are  the  surest  guides  of  action,  so  are  they 
the  surest  guards  from  danger. 

Well  might  the  view  of  this  well-founded 
power  produce  tlie  remark  which  it  drew  forth 
from  a  sagacious  Frenchman,*  who  was  com* 
mu-ing  the  solid  constitutional  authority  of  the 
British  monardi,  with  the  more  specious,  but 
less  secure  fabric  of  the  despotism  of  the  kings 
of  France — *  That  a  king  of  England,  who  act- 
ed  according  to  the  laws,  was  the  greatest  of 
all  monarchs  !* 

Bat  while  the  convulsions  of  other  govern- 
ments, built  on  lees  permanent  principles,  have 
riveted  our  affection  to  our  own ;  and  while  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
anarchy  most  naturally  lead  us,  as  subjects,  to 
a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience : — with 
equal  zeal  would  we  wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on 
princes,  that  they  should  be  cautious  never  to 
multiply  occasions  for  exacting  that  obedience ; 
that  they  should  use  no  unnecessary  compulsion 
by  seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  arc  aU 
ways  willing  to  pay  as  a  duty :  and  what  is 
then  only  to  be  relied  upon,  when  it  is  sponta- 
neous and  cordiaL 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who  have 
most  sedulously  contended  for  prerogative,  have 
been  among  the  feeblest  and  the  least  capable 
of  exercbing  it ;  and  that  those  who  have  strag- 
gled most  earnestly  for  unjust  power,  have  sel. 
dom  enjoyed  it  themselves,  but  have  made  it 
over  to  mistresses  and  favourites.  This  is  par 
tioularly  exemplified  in  two  of  our  weakest  and 
most  unhappy  princes,  EMward  II.  and  Richard 
II. — Whether  it  was  that  this  very  imbecility 
made  them  more  contentious  about  their  pre* 
rogative,  aud  more  obstinate  in  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  parliament ;  or  that  their  favourites 
stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  to  be  transferred  to  themselves.  The 
character  of  Edward  III.  (notwithstanding  hit 
&ults)  was  consistently  magnanimous.  Ha  mw : 
not  more  brave  than  just  He  was  attentive  to 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  in  proportion  to  that 
magnanimity,  and  to  the  creation  and  execution 
of  laws  in  proportion  to  that  justice ;  and  he 
took  no  important  steps  without  the  advice  of 
parliament  The  wretched  reign  and  miserable 
catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two  first-named 
princes,  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  energy 
and  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom  Hume  ob- 
serves, *  that  his  domestic  government  was  even 
more  admirable  than  his  foreign  conquests  ;*  and 
of  whom  Selden  says,  *  that  one  would  think  by 
his  actions  that  he  never  was  at  home,  and  by 
his  laws  that  he  never  was  abroad.* 

A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  hear  in 
mind  the  grand  distinction  between  his  own  si- 
tuation  and  that  of  his  minister.  The  latter  is 
but  the  precarious  possessor  of  a  transient  autho- 
rity ;  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  or,  at  most,  ibr  life. 
Ho  himself  is  the  hereditary  and  permanent 
possessor  of  the  property,  llie  former  may  be 
more  tempted  to  adopt  measures  which,  though 
gainful  or  gratifying  at  the  present,  will  he  pro- 
bably productive  of  future  mischief  to  the  estate 
But  surely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected  to 
take  a  longer  and  wider  view ;  and  considering 

^GoorviUe. 
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the  interests  of  his  posterity  no  less  than  his 
own,  to  reject  all  measures  which  are  likely  to 
disparage  their  inheritance,  or  injure  their  te- 
nure. He  will  trace  the  misfortunes  of  our  first 
Charles  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Todors ;  and 
mark  but  too  natural  a  connexion  between  the 
unprincipled  domination  and  profuse  maf  nifi- 
eenoe  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of 
his  iar  better  and  more  amiable  successor.  He 
will  remember  the  solid  answer  of  the  Spartan 
kin|r,  who  bein^  reproached  by  a  superficial  ob- 
•srrer  with  having  left  the  regal  power  impaired 
to  his  posterity,  reified,  *  No ;  for  he  had  left  it 
more  secure^  therefore  more  permanent*  A 
arge  and  just  conception  of  interest,  therefore, 
no  less  than  of  duty,  will  prompt  a  wise  prince 
to  reject  all  measures  which,  while  they  appear 
to  flatter  the  lo?e  of  dominion,  naturally  inhe- 
rent in  the  mind  of  man,  by  holding  forth  the 
present  extension  of  his  power,  yet  tend  obsti- 
nately to  weaken  its  essential  streoffth,  to  make 
his  authority  the  object  of  his  people's  jealousy, 
rather  than  of  their  affection ;  to  cause  it  to  rest 
on  the  uncertain  basis  of  military  power,  rather 
than  on  the  deep  and  durable  foundations  of  the 
eoostitution. 

In  order  to  enable  him  the  better,  therefore, 
to  know  the  true  nature  and  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity, he  will  endeavour  to  devebpe  the  constitu- 
tional foondations  on  which  it  rests.  Sovereigns, 
even  female  sovereigns,  though  they  cannot  have 
leisure  to  become  mlly  acquainted  with  the  vast 
mass  of  our  laws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  them.  If  they  be  not  early  taught  the 
general  principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
they  may  be  liable,  from  the  flatterers  to  whom 
they  may  be  exposed,  to  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
power  which  they  may  exert,  or  the  influence 
which  they  may  exercise,  without  having  their 
ttiuition  directed  to  those  counteracting  princi- 
plfl%  which,  in  a  limited  monarchy  like  ours, 
ma%  in  numberless  ways,  to  balance  and  re- 
'  Mia  uat  power. 

It  ehonld  be  worked  into  a  principle  in  the 
wad,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  duties 
which  the  laws  impose  on  a  prince,  that  those 
laws  have  secured  to  him  either  dignity  or  pre- 
rogative ;  it  being  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  pro- 
(edtion  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal  With  the 
impression,  of  the  power,  the  splendour,  and  the 
diputy  of  royalty,  the  ideas  of  trust,  duty,  and 
responsibility,  should  bo  inseparably  interwoven. 
It  should  be  assiduously  inculcated,  that  the 
LAWS  form  the  very  basis  of  the  throne ;  the  root 
and  ground-work  of  the  monarch's  political  ex- 
istence. One  peculiar  reason  why  a  prince 
OQght  to  know  so  much  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
totioo,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is,  and 
what  in  not,  an  infringement  of  them,  is,  that  he 
■ay  be  qoiGk  sighted  to  the  slightest  approxi- 
mitisaff  ministtrriT  towards  any  such  encroach- 
meadtk^  A  ^^ber  reason  is,  that  by  studying 
the  lava  apd  constitution  of  the  country,  he  may 
heoonw  laon  firmly  attached  to  them,  not  merely 
W  nii*fwtit  instinct,  and  fond  prejudice,  because 
they  aianb  oien,  but  from  judgment,  reason, 
know]«tg«a  discriminatioa,  prererence,  habit, 
obligation^ — in  a  word,  because  they  are  the 
iewi. 

Bat  M  this  superficial  sketch  propoeot  not  to 


I  / 


be  an  essay  on  political,  but  moral  instruction, 
these  remarks  are  only  haxarded,  in  order  to  in- 
timate the  peculiar  turn  which  the  roval  educa- 
tion ought  to  take.  If  a  sovereign  of  England 
be,  in  such  a  variety  of  respects,  supreme,  it  fol- 
lows,  not  only  that  his  education  should  be  libe- 
ral, large,  and  general,  but  that  it  should,  more- 
over, be  directed  to  a  knowledge  of  those  depart- 
ments in  which  he  will  be  called  to  preside. 

As  supreme  magistrate  and  the  source  of  all 
judicial  power,  he  snould  be  adequately  acquaint- 
ed, not  only  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, but  particularly  with  the  law  of  England. 
As  possessing  the  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
contracting  alliances,  he  should  be  tnoroughly 
conversant  with  those  authors  who,  with  the 
soundest  judgment,  the  deepest  moral  views,  and 
the  most  correct  precision,  treat  of  the  great 
principles  of  political  justice ;  who  best  unfold 
the  ri|[hts  of  human  nature,  and  the  mischiefs 
of  unjust  ambition.  He  should  be  competently 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  difierent 
governments  of  Europe,  with  which  that  of 
Great  Britain  may  have  any  political  relation 
and  he  should  be  led  to  exercise  that  intuitive 
discernment  of  character  and  talents,  which  will 
enable  him  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  foreign  ministers,  whom  it  is 
his  prerogative  to  appoint 

As  he  IS  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  which 

Eroceed  titles,  distinctions,  and  offices,  he  should 
B  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  due  attention 
to  character,  with  the  examination  of  claims, 
and  the  appreciation  of  services ;  in  order  that 
the  honours  of  the  subject  may  reflect  no  disho- 
nour on  the  prince.  Those  whose  distinguished 
lot  it  is  to  bestow  subordinate  offices  and  mforior 
dignities,  should  evince,  by  the  judgment  with 
which  they  confer  them,  how  fit  they  themselves 
are  to  discharge  the  highest. 

Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  church  7  Hence 
arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  as  well  as  with 
the  history  of  the  church  of  England  in  particu- 
lar. He  should  learn,  not  merely  from  habit 
and  prescription,  but  from  an  attentive  compa- 
rison of  our  national  church  with  other  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  to  discern  both  the  distin- 
guishing characters  and  appropriate  advantages 
of  our  church  establishment  He  ought  to  in- 
quire in  what  manner  its  interests  are  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  state,  so  far  as  to  be 
inseparable  from  them.  He  should  learn,  that 
from  the  supreme  power,  with  which  the  laws 
invest  him  over  the  church,  arises  a  most  awful 
responsibility,  especiallv  in  the  grand  preroga- 
tive of  bestowing  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments; a  trust  which  involves  consequences 
far  too  extensive  for  human  minds  to  calculate ; 
and  which  a  sovereign,  even  amid  all  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  royalty,  while  he  preserves  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  quickness  of  sensibility, 
will  not  reflect  on  without  trepidation.  While 
history  offers  numberless  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  this  power,  it  records  numberless  striking  ex- 
amples of  its  proper  spplication.  It  even  pre- 
sents some,  in  which  good  sense  has  operated 
usefullj  in  the  absence  of  all  principle. — When 
a  profligate  ecclesiastic  applied  for  preformea* 
to  the  profligate  duke  of  Orleans,  wnile  regen 
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le  doke  did  niit.gwlui  bim  >  bi- 
■faop— 'And  I,' replied  Ui«reanV*fllull  be  dii- 
bonoored  if  I  do.' 


On  tht  imjioitaiiu  of  studying  Ancient  Hiitory. 

Thou  pioai  psraoDi  donot  WBin  to  nnderatand 
Ihe  tiue  inleraita  of  Christ  iuiity,  who  liirbid  the 
Hody  of  psgin  litariture.  Thit  it  is  of  litUa 
nlue,  coiiipa.rstiTBl;  with  Cbristian  leuoing, 
does  not  prore  it  to  bs  alto^ther  withouC  its 
osernliieH.  In  the  present  period  of  critical  in. 
TMtig>tioD,  heethen  lenmiag  aeems  to  be  jnstl; 
■pprecislsd,  in  the  acala  of  letters  ;  the  wisdom 
sod  piel;  of  aonie  of  our  moet  eminent  contem- 
lafully  applied  it  to  ' ' 


=•£ 


lest  ofRcB,  by  rendoi 
purpose!  of  Revel Blio 
dence*,  and  illustnlii 
Cbriitian  emporor,  wl 
then  temples,  coasecrited  the  {rolden 
adorn  the  Chi '    ' 


>  L'le 
n  mutliplyinfftbe  eri- 
the  prooli.    Thus  the 


nets,  feel  it  neeeasarr  to  degrade  hnmao  leam- 
ingi  in  order  to  withdraw  herself  (Vom  scrutiny. 
The  time  ii  post,  when  it  was  produced  as  ■  se. 
rioas  cbarge  o^ost  taint  Jerome,  that  he  had 
read  Honier  ;  when  ■  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
penitently  confessed,  aroooff  his  other  aim,  that 
the  eiqnitite  mote  of  Virjilhad  made  him  weep 
fof  the  woea  or  Dido ;  and  when  the  works  of 
Tacitus  were  condemned  to  the  flamei,  front  the 
papal  chair,  became  tba  aotbor  was  □ol  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  It  is  also  earioas  to  obserrs  a 
papiat  persecutini;  the  memor;  oT  a  pagin 


the 


groond  of  hit  luptntiti 
great,  expelled  Liv;  fr 


PepeGr 


rgory 


the  great,  expelled  Liv;  from  tTEr;  Cbristian 
library  on  this  aooonnt ! 

The  THost  aente  enemy  of  ChristiaDttr,  the 
emperor  Jnlian,  who  had  himsetr.  been  bred  a 
Chrtttian  and  a  acholar,  well  anderstood  what 
WBimost  likely  to  hurt  itscaase.  He  knew  the 
tiae  which  the  Christiana  ware  making  of  ancient 
authora,  and  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  refute  error, 
and  eatabliah  truth. — '  They  light  ua,'  said  he, 
'by  the  knawledge  of  oar  own  aulhora;  ahall 
we  suBbr  ounelTea  to  be  atabbed  with  our  own 
iwordal'  Ha  actually  made  a  taw  to  interdict 
Ihetr  readin{f  Homer  and  Demosthenes  ;  prohi- 
bited to  their  Bchoolt  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
nrdered  that  they  aboald  confine  themsBlTea,  to 
Ihe  eiplanation  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the 
^hutches  of  the  Galileans. 

It  can  never  be  loo  toon,  for  the  royal  pupil, 
to  begin  to  collect  materiala  for  reflection,  and 
fhr  action.  Her  future  character  will  muoh  de- 
pend on  the  course  of  reading,  the  turn  of  tem- 
per, the  habit  of  thought  now  arauired,  and  the 
standard  of  morals  now  fixed.  The  acquisition 
«f  present  laate  will  Ibrm  the  elementa  of  her 
tnbteqaeot  character.  Her  pretent  acquire- 
ments, it  is  true,  will  need  to  be  matured  by  her 
■fler  experience ;  but  experience  will  operate  t« 
:omp*tatiTe]y  littluurpoM,  where  unlj  •   ' 


shonld  be  studied  before  it  ia  acted,  if  we  expect 
to  hare  it  acted  well. 

Where  much  is  lo  be  learned,  time  mutt  be 
economised;  and  in  the  judicioua  eeleclion  of 
pagan  literature,  tlie  discernment  of  the  precep- 
tor will  be  particularly  exercised.  All  those 
writers,  however  justly  celebrated,  who  have 
employed  much  learning,  in  elaborating  points 
which  add  little  to  Ihe  practical  wisdom  or  rir. 
tue  of  mankind  i  all  inch  aa  are  rather  curiont 
than  useful, or  ingenious  than  instructive,  should 
be  pasted  over ;  nor  need  she  bestow  mud)  at- 
teutinn  on  points,  which,  Ihoogh  they  may  hate 
bean  secuiately  ditcuaaed,  are  not  seriously  im> 
portent  Drv  critical  knowledge,  though  it  maj 
be  correctly  jnst)  and  mere  ch rani clet  of  events, 
though  they  may  be  strictly  true,  teach  nut  the 
thinga  ahe  wants.  Such  authors  as  Sallust,  who, 
in  speaking  of  turbulent  innovators,  remarks^ 
that  Ihey  IhimgAt  tht  ttry  diMturbance  of  thingt 
tttaUiihtd  ainffieifnt  bribe  ta  ut  thtm  al  amkr 
those  who,  like  thia  exquisite  historian,  unfold 
the  internal  principles  of  action,  and  dissect  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  personages,  who  de- 
velope  complicated  circumstances,  forniah  a  clue 
to  trace  the  labyrinth  of  causea  and  eSfccIs,  and 
assign  to  every  inddenl  its  proper  motive,  will 
be  eminentty  uaaful.  But,  if  ahe  be  taught  to 
disoern  the  merits  of  writers,  it  is  that  ahe  maj 
become  not  ■  critic  in  books,  but  io  human  na. 

History  ia  the  glata  bj  which  the  royal  mind 
should  be  dressed.    If  it  be  delightful  for  a  pn. 
vate  individual  to  enter  with  the  historian  into 
every  scene  which  he  describes,  and  into  anry 
event  which  he  relates;  to  be  introduced  IM) 
the  interior  of  the  Roman  Benate,ar  thrAttlMJ^ 
an  areopagus;  lo  follow  Pomoey  to  flgtMM^ 
Mittiadea  to  Marathon,  or  MatiborouriilB  flNfW 
heim  ;  how  much  more  intereiting  wfll  lihta  ll^  '*' 
to  a  sovereign  T     To  him  for  whom  senataa  i».*- 
hate,  fbr  whom  armies  engage,  and  who  is  him- 
self to  be  a  prime  actor  in  the  drama !     Of  how 
much  more  importance  is  it  to  him,  to  posseaa 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  successive  go- 
vernments of  that  world,  in  a  principal  goveriMi' 
ment  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  take  the  iea4';' 
To  possess  himself  of  the  experience  of  ancient 
states,  of  the  wisdom  of  every  antecedent  age  I 
To  learn  moderation  from  the  ambition  of  one, 
caution  from  the  rashneas  of  another,  and  pru. 
dance  perhaps  fruni  the  indiscretion  of  both  '.    To 
apply  fore^ne  examples  to  hie  own  use  ;  adopt* 
ing  what  IS  excellent,  shuiiTiiii^  utijt  is  errone.. 
oUB,  and  omitting  what  ia  Irrckvaiit  I 

Reading  and  observation  are  (ho  tvio  granit 
sources  of  improvement ;  but  they  lie  not  eqaal-'l 
Ij  open  to  all.  From  the  tmlcr,  the  tei  and  ha-,  ft 
bits  of  a  royal  lemale,  in  a  good  meaaore,  od* 
elude  her.  She  must  then,  in  a  greater  dtgreot* 
depend  on  the  formation  nhii^h  books  afTbrd, ' 
opened  and  illustrated  by  hai  )irc  ceptor.  Though 
her  personal  observation  inTui  be  limit*d.  her 
advanlana  ftom  historical  sources  may  be  large 
and  vanoni. 

If  hiatory  lor  a  Una,  eapacially  daite  Uia   1 
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of  th«  prinea  vhoM  >ctioD8  ira  rscnTdi 
rsprcMnt  chariclera,  the  dead, 
Bran  llw  [njil  dead,  ate  teldom  flattered ;  unleM, 
which  indeed  loo  rreqaently  happeni,  the  wrilttr 
U  deScient  in  that  jaal  conceptiou  dP  moral  excel- 
lence, which  teaclwa  to  diilinf^uiah  wh«l  i>  eplan- 
did  fram  what  ii  nlid.  Bat,  eooner  or  later,  hii- 
lurj  dnea  jaitjce.  She  inalche*  from  oblivJoD, 
or  reproach,  the  faina  of  Ihoia  (iituoni  men. 
vhom  corrupt  princes,  not  conlenled  with  har. 
lag  aacriHcvd  them  lo  (heir  anjuel  jcaloiu;, 
would  rob  lira  of  their  fair  reoown.  When 
ulenua  Rusticnl  wai  condemned  tn  Domitian, 
'  harinff  written  with  ita  deserTed  euloj^tuni, 
:  life  of  that  excellent  citiiea,  Thraaea  Ptctu* ; 
when  Seneria  wt*  put  lo  death  by  the 
emperor,  for  having  rendered  tfaa  like  noble 
jniticB  to  HeUidiui  Priacua— when  the  hi 
loriana  themaelvea,  like  the  patriate  wbom  th<^ 
relebratad  were  aeatenced  to  death,  their  booki 
atao  being  condemned  to  the  flamet;  when 
Fannia,  (hs  incomparable  wife  of  Holiidiui, 
Waa  baniahed,  haling  the  courage  to  carrj  into 
exile  that  book  which  had  bean  the  canae  of  it; 
a  book  of  which  her  conjugal  piet;  had  furniih- 
ed  the  matariala,. — '  In  the  fire  which  ooriBiimed 
theac  hooka,'  aaja  the  author  of  the  life  ofAfrri- 
eoti,  the  tjranli  imagined  that  they  had  itifled 
the  Tory  utterance  ofthe  Roman  people,  aboliah- 
■d  the  lawful  power  of  the  senate,  and  farced 
mankind  (o  donU  of  the  ver;  evidence  oftheir 
Kawn,  Having  eipalled  philoaophi,  and  aiiled 
Kience,  Ibej  flallered  themaelToa  Uiat  noUiing. 
which  hnre  the  ftamp  of  virtue,  would  eiiaL* 
— But  liialory  hai  findicated  the  noble  lufferera. 
PcElQ*  and  Heliidioa  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
Ibe  moat  honoarabia  patriot*  ;  while  the  empe. 
mr,  who,  in  dwtrojing  their  live*  could  not  in. 
Jar*  their  tepatation,  ia  coniignad  to  elarnal 
nTapij. 
,  ^>  ItSMBOiplsl  which  hiitory  recorda,  fomiah 
I  .<4^WUadnoDitioD*  to  succeeding  princea,  re- 
|,'H|Mtiv  ^'  tneana  bj  which  empiiee  are 
*  ..ipkllf  laJ  orerturned.  They  ahow  by  what 
■to  af  wiadom,  or  by  neglect  of  those  arta, 
lillla  atatei  become  great,  or  great  states  fall 
bbi  rain ;  with  what  equity  or  iojuatice  n-ar« 
hare  been  undertaken ;  with  what  ability  or  in- 
capacity thay  have  been  conducted  ;  with  what 
Racily  or  sbort-aightedness  treaties  have  been 
fltrned.  How  natkuiil  iailh  halh  been  main- 
hined,  or  forfeited.  How  confederacies  have 
been  made,  or  riolaled.  History,  which  ia  the 
aTnusemenl  of  other  men,  is  the  ichool  of  princea. 
liiey  are  not  lo  read  it  merely  as  the  rationi 


:up.li«i 


it  hour,  bat  ti 


I  storchooaa  of  mala  rials  fbr  the  at 


which 


lima  it  a  aplpndour  in  heroic 
En*  llw  liMlination,  and  forcibly  laya  hold 
'Ibe  (■■iiWI  UeniB,  Ihe  poeta  were  the  lirat, 
jfBd,  ifltlM  rada  ages  ofaDtiqaity,  the  only  hia. 
'tonaOK  The]'  aeiicd  on  whatever  waa  danling, 
b  chartetai,  or  shining  in  action;  exaggerated 
karoic  qualiliaa,  itiimartaliied  patriotism,  and 
deified  eaarage.  lint  instead  of  maUng  their 
hcroea  ^tUrtia  to  men,  they  leasened  the  utility 
ofltaair  atampla  by  elarating  them  intogoda. 
a  BigludagarTadtBs^  UA  ofArfMla. 


Hence  however  aroae  the  Gratideaorhialorjr 

of  matching  the  deeds  of  illuatrioua  men  froir. 
the  delusions  of  Ikbie ;  of  bringing  down  ez< 
traragant  powim,  and  prater- natural  facultiaa 
within  the  limit*  of  human  nature  and  posaitn 
lityj  and  reducing  overcharged  characters  la 
the  aiie  and  shape  of  real  lile;  giving  prupor 
lion,  order  and  arrangement  to  the  widest  acheme 
of  action,  audio  the  moat  extended  duration  of. 


Im  im — Egypt—  Pertitt. 

Borbawerer  the  fictiona  of  poetry  might  hare 
given  bezag  to  history,  it  was  saga  political  in- 
slilntiona,  good  governmenia,  and  wite  law* 
which  formed  both  its  solid  basis,  and  ita  valuable 
auperslructute.  And  it  ia  from  the  laboura  of  an 
'  cienl  k^islatora,  the  establiahment  of  aUtes,  tba 
foundation  of  lorernment,  and  Ihe  progreas  of 
civil  society,  that  we  are  lo  look  for  more  real 
groatneia,  and  more  uaaful  instrucliim,  than 
from  all  tbe  extravagant  exploits  recorded  ui 
fabuloua  agea  of  antiquity. 

So  deep  i*  Iho  reverrntial  awe  which  man- 
kind have  anifbrmly  blended  with  the  idea  of 
lawa,  that  almost  all  civilised  nation*  have  a& 
fected  to  wrap  up  the  origin  of  them  in  the  ob- 
acurity  of  a  devout  myatery,  and  lo  intimala 
that  they  eprang  from  a  divine  •oarce.  Thi* 
ha*  ariaen  parltr  from  a  love  lo  Ihe  marrelloui. 
inherent  in  tbe  human  mind;  partly  from  Iba 
vanity  of  a  national  tondosaa  in  each  country  fbr 
losing  their  original  in  the  trackless  patha  (^ 
impenetrable  antiquity.  Of  the  former  of  thoaa 
tastea,  a  legislator,  tike  Nnma,  who  had  deep 
viswa  and  who  knew  how  much  the  people  re. 
verenoe  whatever  i*  myitirioDa,  would  nato. 
rally  avail  himaelf.  And  his  *uppnaed  divina 
communication  waa  founded  in  hi*  consiuninala 
knowledge  of  tbe  human  mind  ;  a  knowledgs 
which  a  wise  prince  will  alwaja  turn  to  good 

Dut,  however  the  myetariouaness  of  the  origio 
of  law*  may  excite  the  rsverenco  of  the  vulgar, 
it  is  the  wise  only  who  will  duly  venerate  their 
aanctity,  aa  they  alone  oan  appreciate  their 
value.  Lawa  are  providentially  designed,  not 
only  to  be  the  best  aubsidiary  aid  of  Religion, 
where  she  i*  t^rativa,  hat  to  be  in  aome  aort 
her  ■ubstilule,  in  those  in*tancea  where  her 
own  direct  operation*  might  be  ineSisctua].  For, 
even  where  the  immediate  law  of  God  i*  little 
regarded,  Ihe  civil  coiia  ma*  be  externally 
afficisnl,  from  its  sanction*  being  mora  viaihie, 
palpable,  langibla.  And  human  laws  are  di. 
reclly  filled  to  restrain  Ihe  outward  acu  i^ 
those,  whoae  hearts  are  not  influenced  by  tho 
divine  injunction*.  Lawa,  therefore,  are  tha 
aureal  fcncea  ofthe  beat  blesaing*  of  civiliaed 
life.  They  bind  sociely  together,  while  the/ 
strengthen  the  separate  mlereats  of  those  whom 
they  reciprocally  unite.  They  tie  the  hands  of 
depredation  in  the  poor,  and  of  oppieaaion  in 
the  rich  ;  proteet  the  weak  aninat  the  eocroaDb. 
BMnta  of  tba  powarihl,  mmT  dnir  Ibeir  wteni 
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■belter  roand  til  that  is  detr  in  domestic,  or 
Taloabie  in  eocial  life.  They  are  the  traest 
^uardiana  of  the  dignity  of  thia  throne,  and  the 
only  rampart  of  the  liberty  of  th«  people. 

On  the  lavr  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  revela. 
tion  (where  rerelation  is  known)  all  haman 
laws  ou{fht  to  depend.  That  a  rnle  of  civil  con- 
duct should  be  prescribed  to  man,  by  the  state 
in  which  he  lives,  is  made  necessary  by  nature, 
as  well  as  sanctioned  by  revelation.  Were  man 
an  insulated  being,  the  law  of  nature,  and  of 
revelation,  would  suffice  for  him ;  but,  ibr  ag^re- 

Cite  man,  something  more  than  even  municipal 
ws  becomes  renuisite.  Divided  as  human 
beings  are,  into  separate  states,  and  societies, 
connected  among  themselves,  but  disconnected 
with  other  states,  each  requires  with  relation  to 
the  other,  certain  flreaeral  rules,  called  the  law 
of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  needs  respect- 
ing^ itself,  those  distinct  codes,  which  are  suited 
to  their  own  particular  exigencies.  On  the 
whole,  then,  as  the  natural  sense  of  weakness 
and  fear  impels  man  to  seek  the  protection,  and 
the  blessing  of  laws,  so  from  the  experience  of 
that  protection,  and  the  sense  of  that  blessing, 
his  reason  derives  the  most  powerful  argument 
to  desire  their  perpetuation ;  and  his  providential 
destiny  becomes  his  choice. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  truly  estimate  the 
Talue  of  laws,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the 
misery  of  that  state  of  nature  in  which  there 
should  be  no  law,  but  that  of  the  strongest ;  no 
judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish  wrong  ; 
to  redress  suffering,  or  to  repel  injury ;  to  pro- 
tect the  weak,  or  to  control  the  powerful. 

If,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  false,  and  even 
absurd  religion,  several  ancient  states,  that  of 
Egypt  in  particular  subsisted  in  so  much  splen- 
dour* for  so  long  a  period,  and  afterwards  sunk 
into  such  abject  depression,  the  causes  of  both 
are  obvious.  The  laws  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
proverbial  for  their  wisdom.  It  has  not  escaped 
several  christian  historians  that  it  was  the  hu« 
man  praise  of  him  who  was  ordained  to  be  the 
legislator  of  God*8  own  people,  that  he  wa$  skilled 
in  all  the  learmin/^  of  the  Egyptians,  And  it 
was  meant  to  confer  an  high  eulogium  on  the 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  his  wisdom 
eclipsed  that  of  EgypL 

The  laws  of  this  state  so  strongly  enforced 
mercy,  that  they  punished  with  death  those  who 
refused  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  if 
attacked,  when  it  was  in  their  power.  The 
justice  of  the  Egyptian  laws  was  so  inflexible, 
that  the  king/obliged  the  judges  to  swear  that 
they  would  never  depart  fVom  the  principles  of 
rectitude,  though  even  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
command.    Their  respect  for  individual  virtue, 

*  It  it  to  be  observed  that  thit  iiplendonr  alludes 
Cbe  prosperity  ariiinf  f^om  wine  pnlitical  inatitutions 
merely ;  for  the  private  morals  of  Ecypt  must  have  borne 
aooM  proportion  to  her  corrupt  idolatry,  which  afler- 
fW^dM  became  of  the  most  dcKradin^f  and  preposterous 
Idnd.  Her  wisdom,  we  must  therefore  infer,  was  chiefly 
psAKes/  wisdom.  Her  morality  seems  tn  have  been,  in  a 
good  measure,  cultivated  with  a  view  to  aprrandize  tlie 
state,  and  in  violation  of  many  natural  feelinfs,a«was 
the  case  in  Bparu.  Efypt  was  a  well  compacted 
political  society,  and  hnr  virtue  appears  to  have  been 
the  eHeel  of  political  discipline,  in  enumerating  her 
■neriu,  rar  object  is  to  prove  the  great  importaoce  of 
aaws. 


and  for  that  reputation  which  follows  it,  was  ao 
hi^h,  that  a  kind  of  moral  inquisition  was  ap* 
pointed,  on  the  death  of  ever?  citizen,  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  life  he  had  lived,  that  his  memory 
might  be  accordingly  held  in  houour  or  detesta- 
tion. From  the  verdict  of  this  solemn  tribunal, 
even  their  kings  themselves  were  not  exempted. 

The  whole  aim  and  end  of  education  amon^ 
them  was  to  inspire  a  veneration  for  GovEa:*- 
HBNT  and  RKUoioir.  They  had  a  law  which  as- 
signed some  employment  to  every  individual  of 
the  state.  And  though  the  genius  of  our  free 
constitution  would  justly  reprobate  what  indeed 
its  temperate  and  judicious  restraints  render 
unneoessary  among  us,  that  clause  which  di- 
rected that  the  employment  should  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  same  family,  yet,  perhaps,  the 
severe  moralist,  with  the  example  of  the  welU 
ordered  government  of  Egypt  before  his  eyes, 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  law,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their  places^ 
though  it  might  now  and  then  check  the  career 
of  a  lofly  genius,  was  not  a  much  less  injury  to 
society  than  the  free  scope  which  was  afforded 
to^  the  turbulent  ambition  of  every  aspiring 
spirit  in  the  Greek  democracies.  Bossuet,  who 
has,  perhaps,  penetrated  more  deeply  into  these 
subjects  than  almost  any  modern,  has.  pronounc 
ed  Egypt  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  political  wis- 
dom. 

What  afterwards  plunged  the  Egyptians  into 
calamity,  and  brought  final  dissolution  on  their 
government  7  It  was  a  departure  from  its  con- 
stitutional  principles ;  it  was  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  those  venerable  laws  which  for 
sixteen  centuries  had  constituted  their  glory 
and  their  happiness.  They  exchanged  the  love 
of  their  wise  domestic  institutions  Jbr  the  am- 
bition of  subduing  distant  countries.  One  of 
their  most  heroic  sovereigns  (as  is  not  unusual) 
was  the  instrument  of  their  misfortunes.  Sesoe- 
tris  was  permitted  by  Divine  Provident  to 
diminish  the  true  glory  of  Egypt,  by  a  restless 
ambition  to  extend  her  territory.  This  splendid 
prince  abandoned  the  real  grandeur  of  govern- 
ing  wisely  at  home  for  the  false  glory  of  foreign 
conquests,  which  detained  him  nine  years  in 
disUnt  climates.  At  a  remote  period,  the  i^eo- 
pie,  weary  of  the  blessings  they  had  so  long  en- 
joyed  under  a  single  monarch,  weakened  the 
royal  power,  by  dividing  it  among  multiplied 
sovereigns. 

What  exalted  the  ancient  Persians  to  such 
lasting  fame  7  Tlie  equity  and  strict  execution 
of  their  LAWS.  It  was  their  sovereign  dindain 
of  falsehood  in  their  public  transactions.  Their 
considering  fraud  as  the  most  degrading  of 
vices,  and  thus  transfusing  the  spirit  of  their 
llaws  into  their  conduct.  It  wss  that  love  of  jus. 
tiytlce  (modern  statesmen  would  do  well  to  imi. 
tate  the  example)  which  made  them  oblige  them, 
selves  to  commend  the  virtues  of  their  enemies 
It  was  such  an  extraordinary  respect  for  educa. 
tion,  that  no  sorrow  was  ever  expressed  for  younr 
persons  who  died  nninstructed.  It  was  by  pay. 
ing  such  an  attention  to  the  children  of  the 
sovereign,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  four  sUtesmen  who 
excelled  in  different  talents.  By  one  they  were 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  justice;  by  an 
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•Oicr  tltey  were  taoght  to  suUue  seasutlity ;  by 
«  third  they  were  initiated  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment;  and  by  a  fourth  in  the  duties  of  reiigion. 
PUlo  haa  giren  a  beautiful  sketch  of  tliis  ac* 
oooiplished  and  sublime  education. 

It  will  be  found  that  nearlv  the  same  causes 
which  forwarded  the  ruin  ef  Egypt,  contributed 
to  destroy  Persia ;  a  dereliction  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  legislation  and  morals  to 
which  it  had  been  indebted  for  its  long  prosperi- 
ty and  grandeur. 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  the  best  human 
|aws  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  imperfection 
inseparably  bound  up  with  all  huroaa  things. 
Let  us  bew«re,  however,  of  those  innovators 
who,  instead  of  carefully  improving  and  vigour- 
ously  executing  those  laws  which  are  already 
established,  adopt  no  remedies  short  of  destruc- 
tion ;  tolerate  do  improvement  short  of  creation  ; 
who  are  oarried  away  by  a  wild  scheme  of  vi- 
sionary perfection,  which,  if  it  could  any  where 
be  found  to  exist,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found 
m  the  prGJects  of  men  who  disdain  to  avail  them- 
selves of  Ancient  experience  and  progressive 
wtsdom.  Thucvdides  was  a  politician  of  another 
cast ;  for  he  declared,  that  even  indifierent  laws, 
vigilantly  executed,  were  superior  to  the  best 
that  were  not  properly  obeyed.  Those  modern 
reformists,  who  affect  to  be  in  raptures  with  the 
Greek  republics,  would  do  weU  to  imitate  the 
deliberation,  the  slowness,  the  doubt  with  which 
the  founder  of  the  Athenian  legislation  intro- 
duced his  laws.  Instead  of  th^e  sudden  and 
instantaneous  constitutions  we  have  witnessed, 
which,  disdaining  the  slow  growth  of  moral 
births,  have  started  at  once,  full  grown,  from  the 
brain  of  tha^^liojector,  and  were  as  suddenly 
superseded  as  rapidly  produced ;  Soloo  would 
not  auffer  a  single  law  to  be  determined  on  and 
aooipted  till  tlie  first  charm  of  novelty  was  past, 
and  the  first  heat  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled. 
What  would  the  same  capricious  theorists  say 
to  that  reverence  with  which  the  Egyptians, 
above  cited,  regarded  antiquity,  example,  cus- 
tom, law,  prescription  7  This  sage  people  con- 
sidered every  political  novelty  with  a  jealousy 
equal  to  the  sidmiration  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  new  schooL  Trial,  proof,  experience, 
was  the  slow  criterion  by  which  they  ventured 
to  decide  on  the  excellence  of  any  institution. 
While,  to  the  licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is 
ignorance,  custom  is  tyranny,  order  is  intole- 
rance, laws  are  chains.  But  the  end  has  cor- 
responded with  the  beginning.  Their  *  baseless 
fabrics*  have  fallen  to  pieces  before  they  were 
well  reared  ;  and  have  exposed  their  superficial, 
but  self-sofficient  builders,  to  the  just  derision 
affnaiikubd. 


CHAP.  VIL 

Oreeee. 

When  we  eontemplate  Greece,  and  especially 
when  W6  fix  oor  eyes  on  Athens,  our  admiration 
IB  strongly,  I  bad  almost  said,  is  irresistibly  ex- 
eited,  in  reflecting,  that  such  a  diminutive  spot 
CQBOMitratod  within  itidf  wbateter  is  great  and 


eminent  In  almost  every  point  of  view ;  whatever 
confers  distinction  on  the  human  intellect;  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  inspire  wonder,  er  commu- 
nicate delight.  Athens  was  the  pure  well-head 
of  poetry : 

Ritlier,  ai  to  their  foantain,  other  stars 
Kepsiring,  ia  iheir  f  olden  arai  dmw  light. 

It  was  the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
arts,  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  parent  of 
eloquence. 

To  be  regarded  as  the  masters  in  learning, 
the  oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of  polite- 
ness, to  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a  splendid 
distinction.  But  it  is  a  pestilent  mischief,  when 
the  very  renown  attending  such  brilliant  advan* 
tages  becomes  the  vehicle  for  carrying  into  other 
countries  the  depraved  manners  by  which  these 
pre-eminent  advantages  are  accompanied.  Thie 
was  confessedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  respect 
to  Rome.  Rome  had  conquered  Greece  by  her 
arms;  but  whenever  a  subjugated  country  con- 
tributes, by  her  vices,  to  enslave  the  state  which 
conquered  her,  she  amply  revenges  herself! 

But  the  perils  of  this  contamination  do  not 
terminate  with  their  immediate  consequences. 
The  ill  effects  of  Grecian  manners  did  not  ceas« 
with  the  corruptions  which  they  engendered  at 
Rome.  There  is  still  serious  danger,  lest,  whik 
the  ardent  and  high  spirited  young  reader  con- 
templates Greece  only  through  the  splendid  me- 
dium of  her  heroes  and  her  artists,  her  poets  and 
he|  praters ;  while  his  imagination  is  fired  with 
till  glories  of  conquest,  and  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  literature,  that  he  may  lose  sight  of 
the  disorders,  the  corruptions,  and  the  crimes, 
by  which  Athens,  the  famous  seat  of  arts  and 
of  letters,  was  dishonoured.  May  he  not  be 
tinctured  fallowing  for  change  of  circumstsnces) 
with  something  of  that  spirit  which  inflamed 
Alexander,  when,  as  he  was  passing  the  Hydas- 
pes,  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  *  O  Atheni- 
ans !  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  I  ex- 
pose myself^  for  the  sake  of  being  celebrated  by 
you!' 

Many  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in  th« 
very  nature  of  their  constitution ;  in  the  very 
spirit  of  that  turbulent  democracy  which  Solon 
could  not  restrain,  nor  theablesCof  his  successors 
control.  The  great  founder  of  their  legislation 
felt  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  trhen  he  declared,  *  that  he 
had  not  given  the^  the  best  laws,  but  the  best 
which  they  were  able  to  bear.*  In  the  very  esta- 
blishment of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed  his 
distrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by  those 
guards  snd  ramparts  which  he  was  so  assiduous 
IB  providing  and  multiplying.  Knowing  him- 
Wf  to  be  incapable  of  setting  aside  the  popular 
^wer,  his  attention  was  directed  to  divest  it,  as 
much  as  possibld,  of  its  mischiefs,  by  the  eOf 
trenchments  that  he  strove  to  cast  about  it  Hit 
sagacious  mind  anticipated  the  ill  effectsof  Uwt,.- 
republican  restlessness,  that  at  length  completely 
overturned  the  state  which  it  had  so  oflen  m6> 
naoed,  and  so  constantly  distracted. 

This  unsettled  government,  which  lefl  th« 
country  perpetually  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  few,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  many,  was 
never  bound  together  by  any  principle  of  onion. 
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Vf  an  J  bond  of  interest,  oommoa  to  the  whole  When  thi^  freat  man  qneetioned  hie  acciwpr, 
eommonitj,  except  when  the  general  danger, '  whether  Aristides  had  e%-er  injured  him  ?  He 
lor  a  time,  annihilated  the  di»tinctioo  of  separate '  replied,  so  far  from  it,  that  he  did  not  eren  know 
intereflts.  The  restraint  of  laws  was  feeble;  the  him,  only  he  was  quite  wearied  out  with  hearing 
laws  themselves  were  oflen  cootradictorj;  of\en '  him  erery  where  called  the  jtut.  Besides  that 
ill  adminutered;  popular  intiigues,  and  tomalto- 1  spirit  of  enry  whieb  is  peculiarly  alive  in  de- 
OQs  assembhes,  frequently  obstructing  their  ope- ,  roocracies,  to  have  heard  this  excellent  per- 
ration.  The  noblest  services  were  cot  seldom  '■  son  calomniated  would  have  been  a  refreshing 
rewarded  with  imprisonment,  exile,  or  assassi- 1  novelty,  and  have  enabled  him,  to  *  tell  a  new 
naiioa.    Under  every  change,  eon  fixation  and  '  thin|r.* 

proscription  were  never  at  a  stand  ;  and  the  only  |  That  passionate  fondness  for  scenic  diversions 
way  of  effacing  the  impression  of  any  revolution  |  which  led  the  Athenians  not  only  to  apply  part 
which  had  produced  these  outrages,  was  to  pro-  of  the  public  morjey  to  the  support  of  the  thea- 
mote  a  new  one,  which  engendered  in  its  turn,  tree,  and  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  the  popu- 
fresh  outrages,  and  improved  upon  the  anteee-  lace,  but  also  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  divert 
dent  disorders. 


By  this  light  and  capricioos  people,  acnte  in 
their  feelings,  carried  away  by  every  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  as  mutable  in  their  opinicMis  as 
unjust  in  their  decisions,  the  most  illustrious 
]>atriots  were  first  sacrificed,  and  then  honoured 
with  statues;  their  heroes  were  murdered  as 
traitors,  .and  then  reverenced  as  gods.  This 
wanton  abuse  of  authority,  this  rash  injustice, 
and  fruitless  repentance,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  lodging  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  vain  and  variable  populace,  incon. 
■tant  in  their  very  vices,  perpetually  vibrating 
between  irretrievable  crimes  and  tnefiectoal  re- 
grets. 

That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so  just 
«  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless,  no  in. 
considerable  cause  of  the  public  disorders.  And 
to  that  exquisite  talent,  which  constitutes  one  ||C 
the  chief  boasts  of  Athens,  we  may  look  for  o3 
principal  source  of  her  disorders  - 

Those  ancients,  whose  resiptl^ss  eloqatsee 
Wielded  at  will  the  fleree  Democracj. 
Shook  th*  arsenal  and  fulmined  o%-er  Oreees 
To  Maoedon  and  Artazeries*  throne. 

When  ws  consider  what  mighty  influence  this 
talent  gave  to  the  popular  leaders,  and  what  a 
powerful  engine  their  demagogues  possessed,  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  the  miiltitude,  who 
composed  their  popular  assemblies;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  character  of  those  crowds,  on  whom 
this  strirring  eloquence  was  exercised,  and  re- 
member  that  their  opinion  decided  on  the  fkte 
of  the  country  :  all  this  will  contribute  to  ac 
count  for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  pub- 
lic commotions,  and  naturally  explains  why  that 
rhetorical  genius,  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre 
CO  the  country,  was,  from  tli«  nature  of  the 
constitution,  frequently  the  instriMnent  of  con- 
Tulsin^  it 

While  the  higher  class,  in  many  of  the  Greek 
repablics,  seemed  without  scruple  to  oppress 
Jhcir  inferiors,  the  populace  of  Athens  comrtKm- 
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this  fund  to  any  other  service,  even  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  state,  so  sacred  was  this  application 
of  it  deemed  was  another  concurrent  cause  of 
the  profligacy  of  public  manners.*  The  abuseti 
to  which  this  universal  invitation  to  luxury  and 
idleness  led ;  the  lieentioosncss  of  that  purely 
democratic  spirit,  which  made  the  lowest  clasaee 
claim  as  a  right  to  partake  in  the  diversions  of 
the  highest ;  the  pernicious  productions  of  some 
of  tike  comic  poets ;  the  unbounded  license  in- 
troduced by  the  mask ;  the  voluptuousness  of 
thehr  music,  whose  extraordinary  efiects  it  would 
be  impossible  to  believe,  were  they  not  confirm- 
ed by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  :  all  these 
concurring  circumstances  induced  adepravatioD 
of  morals  of  which  less  enlightened  countries 
do  not  oilen  ptesent  an  example.  The  profane 
and  impure  Aristophanes  was  almost  adored, 
while  the  virtue  of  Socrates  not  only  procured 
him  a  violent  death,  but  the  poet,  by  making  tlie 
philoaopher  contemptible  to  the  populace,  paved 
the  way  to  hu  unjust  sentence  by  the  judges. 
Nay,  perhaps  the  delight  which  tBb  Athenians 
took  in  the  impious  and  offensively  looee  wit  of 
this  dramatic  poet  rendered  them  more  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  that  virtue  which  was  taught  bj 
Plato  and  of  that  liberty  in  which  they  had  once 
gloried,  and  which  Demoethenes  continued  to 
thunder  in  their  ears.  Their  rsge  for  sensual 
pleasure  rendered  them  a  fit  object  for  the  pro- 
jects of  Philip,  and  a  ready  prey  to  the  attacks 
of  Alexander. 

In  lamenting,  however,  the  corruptions  of  the 
theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  her  immortal  tragic  poets,  by  their 
chaste  and  manly  compositions,  furnish  a  noble 
exception.  In  no  country  has  decency  and  pu- 
rity, and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christian  countries, 
let  it  be  added,  have  morality,  and  even  piety, 
been  so  generally  prevalent  in  any  theatrical 
compositions  as  in  what 

*  IVridef ,  not  behtf  rich  eirouf  h  to  sapniant  his  com* 
petitor  by  acti  of  liberality,  procured  this  law  with 


yainst  their  leaders. — Competition,  circumven 
OPB,  litigation,  every  artifice  of  private  fraud, 
flivry  stratagem  of  personal  injustice,  filled  up 
%(§  Short  intervals  of  foreign  wars  and  public 
•OBlMts.  How  strikingly  is  St  Paul's  definition 
iftkat  light  and  frivolous  propensity  of  the  Athe- 
nians which  led  them  to  pass  the  day  only  *  to 
bear  or  tell  some  new  thing/  illustrated  by  Plu- 
tarch's relation  of  the  illiterate  citixen,  who  voted 
Aristidet  to  the  puniihinent  of  the  Oitraciim ! 


and  government,  by  thus  *  buyinc  Ihem  with  their  own 
money,'  eflt>ctnally  to  promote  their  natural  levity  and 
idlenew,  and  to  corrupt  their  morals.— The  rulere  of  a 
neifhbourinc  nation  have  been  too  skilfUl  adepts  in  the 
art  of  corruption,  not  to  admire  and  eagerly  adopt  an 
ezample  so  suited  to  their  political  circumstances,  and 
so  congenial  to  their  national  frivolity.  Accordingly, 
an  uneiampled  mnltituito  of  theatres  hsve  been  opened; 
and  in  order  to  allay  th^  discontents  of  the  lower  class 
at  the  ezpenw  of  their  time  and  morals,  the  price  of 
these  diversion!  has  been  reduced  so  low  as  almost  to 
emulate  the  gratoitous  admission  of  lbs  Athenian  po* 
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-Iwr  loftT  fnre  tnit«diant  taught 


In  clmruf,  or  iambic,  teadieri  best 
Of  moral  piadeaee. 

Yet,  in  payings  «  jutt  and  warm  tribute  to  the 
moral  ezccllenciea  of  these  aablime  dramatiata, 
JB  not  an  answer  provided  to  that  lonj;  agitated 
qiiention.  Whether  the  stage  can  be  indeed  made 
«  school  of  morals  T  No  question  had  ever  a 
fairer  chance  for  decision  than  was  here  afford- 
ed. If  it  be  allowed  that  there  never  was  a  more 
profligate  city  than  Athens ;  if  it  be  eifually  in- 
disputable  that  never  country  possessed  more 
anexcrptionabie  dramatic  poets  than  Eschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Enripides ;  if  the  same  city  thus 
at  once  produced  the  best  physicians  and  the 
worst  patients,  what  is  the  result?  Do  the 
Athenian  annals  record  that  any  class  or  condi- 
tion of  citizens  were  actually  reformed  by  con- 
stantly  fn^ur-ntinei  we  had  almost  said,  by  con- 
stantly livin||[  in  the  theatre  T 

Plutarch,  who  severely  condemns  the  Athcni- 
ana,  had  too  junt  a  Judgment  to  censure  either 
the  excellence  of  the  poets,  or  the  i^ood  taste  of 
the  people  who  admired  them.  But  he  blames 
them  for  that  excessive  passion  for  diversions, 
*  which,*  says  he,  *  by  setting  up  a  new  object 
of  attachment,  had  nearly  extinir4]ished  public 
virtue,  and  made  them  nnore  anxious  about  the 
fate  of  «  play  than  about  the  &te  of  their  coun- 
try.'» 

Such  were  the  manners  which  historians,  ora- 
tors, and  poets  have  consigned  to  immortal  fame! 
Such  were  the  people  for  whom  our  highly  edu- 
cated youth  are  taught  to  feet  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  !  Such  are  the  forms  of  government 
which  have  excited  the  envy,  and  oarJy  furnish- 
ed  the  model  to  the  bloody  innovators  and  frantic 
politicians  of  our  atre !  Madly  to  glory  in  tlie 
dream  of  liberty,  and  to  be  in  fact  the  victim  of 
changingtyrains.butunchangtng  tyranny.  This 
was  the  coveted  lot  of  ancient  Athene. — This  is 
tbe  object  of  re^'erence,  eulogy,  and  imitation  to 
a  large  portion  of  modem  Europe  ! 

In  reflecting  on  the  splendid  works  of  genius 
and  iif  art  in  Athens,  as  oppn<-ed  to  the  vices  of 
her  sfovernmcnt,  and  the  licentiousness  of  her 
rooraK — will  it  be  thought  an  adequate  com- 
peiisaiion  for  the  corruptions  of  both,  if  we  grant, 
as  we  are  disposed  to  dn,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  unparalleled  combinntion  of  talents,  which 
deliehtpd  and  informed  the  rest  of  the  world? 
If  wc  allow  that  this  elegance  of  taste  spread  so 
wide,  and  descended  so  low,  that  every  indivi. 
dual  of  an  Athenian  mnb  mig'ht,  an  has  been 
triumphantly  afl!<crted,t  be  a  juot  critic  of  dra- 
matic  composition  ?  That  the  ear  of  the  poiMi- 
Urc  wa^  so  nicely  tun^d  and  so  refined  a  jud^e 
nfthe  delicacies  of  pronunciation,  than  an  Attic 
herK-nomnn  cniild  detect  the  provincial  accent 
of  a  learned  philosopher  7  Is  it  even  a  suf!iciont 
compensation,  exquisite  as  we  allow  the  grati- 
tication  to  have  been,  that  the  spectator  might 
range  among  the  statues  of  Lysippus,  or  the 
nicfuree  of  Apelles,  or  the  critic  enjoy  the  still 
more  intnllectual  luxury  of  listening  to  an  ora> 
lum  of  DenKMthencs,  of  a  scene  of  Euripides, — 

•  fU*  Wnril^  Montafne,  on  the  Rik  and  Fall  of  An- 
cieni  Rffribhu. 

t  P^  811  «fl>irant  papf^  in  tlie  Advpntunr.  in  «(-hich 
SBSM  of  tiieae  triuuiplis  of  Atbcoi  are  swerted. 


while  the  rulers  of  so  accompfished  a  peopit 
wore  in  general  dissolute,  tyrannical,  oppressivB 
and  unjust ;  and  the  people  themselves  univer 
sally  sunk  into  the  nnost  degraded  state  of  man. 
ners ;  immersed  in  the  last  excess  of  effeminacy; 
debased  by  the  most  excessive  sensuality,  fraud, 
idleness,  avarice,  gaming,  and  debauchery  T 

If  hero  and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  and  tiM 
feelings  are  refreshed,  with  the  casual  appear- 
ance of  a  Miltiades,  a  Cimon,  an  Aristidss,  a 
Socrates,  a  Phocion,  or  a  Xenophon;  yet 
these  thinly  scattered  stars  serve  less  to  re- 
trieve the  Athenian  character,  by  their  solitary 
lustre,  or  even  by  their  confluent  radiance,  than 
to  overwhelm  it  with  disgrace,  by  the  atrocioni 
injustice  with  which  these  bright  lumina* 
lies  u'ere  treated  by  their  country.  -The  eulo- 
gium  of  the  citizen  is  the  satire  of  the  stale. 

While  we  observe  that  Greece  first  became 
powerful,  rich,  and  great,  through  tbe  energy 
of  her  people,  and  tiM  vigour  of  her  character, 
and  that  this  very  grc^atness,  power,  and  riches, 
have  a  natural  bias  towards  corruption ;  that 
while  they  happily  tend  to  produce  and  nourish 
those  arts,  which  in  their  just  measure  are  the 
best  embellishments  of  a  nation  ;  yet  carried  to 
excess,  and  misapplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend 
to  weaken  and  corrupt  it ;  that  Athens,  by  her 
public  and  private  vices,  and  by  her  very  refine- 
ment in  politeness,  and  her  derotedness  to  the 
arta,  not  only  precipitated  her  own  ruin, — but 
by  the  transplantation  of  those  arts,  encumbered 
with  those  vices,  ultimately  contributed  to  ruia 
Jbme  also.  While  we  take  this  retrospect,  we, 
of  this  highly  favoured  land,  may  receive  an  aw- 
ful admonition ;  we  may  make  a  most  instrac- 
tive  comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  re- 
spect to  a  iieighbouriner  nation, — a  nation  which, 
under  the  rapidly-shifling  form  of  every  mode 
of  government,  from  the  despotism  of  absolute 
monarchy  to  a  republican  anarchy,  to  which  the 
royal  tyranny  was  comparative  freedom  ; — and 
now  again,  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  change- 
ful drama,  to  the  heavy  subjugation  of  military 
despotism,  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
childish  admiration,  of  passionate  fondness,  snd 
servile  imitation,  to  too  many  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  to  persons,  too,  whose  rank  giving  them 
the  greatest  stake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by 
the  tssimilation  with  her  manners,  and  most  to 
lose  by  the  ado^iiion  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  special  Providence  and  un- 
deserved mercies  of  God,  we  have  withstood  the 
flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  let  us,  taking 
warning  from  the  resemblance  above  pointed 
out,  no  longer  persist,  as  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace,  servilely  to  adopt  her  language,  habiti, 
manners,  and  corruptions.  For  now  to  fill  np 
tlio  measure  of  our  danger,  her  pictures,  and  ficr 
stattlcs,  not  tlie  fruits  of  her  own  genius — for 
here  the  comparison  with  Athens  fails — but  tfaa 
plunder  of  her  usurpation,  and  the  spoils  of  ~ 
injuMice,  by  holding  out  new  baits  to  our 
osity,  and  new  attractions  to  our  admiration,  i 
in  danger  of  fatally  and  finally  accomplishuf 
the  rcMmblancc.    May  the  omen  be  aveited! 

AmoniT  the  numberless  lessons  which  tee  may 

derive  from  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  there 

■  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  oflen  inculcated, 

I  more  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  liula  relished  by 
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Chriatimnity  has  had  independenlly  of 
encn  over  its  real  rotaries)  m  tmpitr 
elevating  the  general  Ptandard  of  mor 
ooniiderably  to  rectify  and  raise  the 
«<f  thoee  whe  are  not  directly  actaatt 
princif>les.  And,  katly,  toaay  nothing! 
church  evtabliahtnent,  00  diametricaU; 
Tene  of  the  deplorably  blind  and  ignori 
of  Athenian  worsliif\*— who  can  eoni 
without  thankful  heart,  that  krcre  inl 
Christianity  into  oor  national  laws,  w 
Mt  them  80  infinitely  above  all  coi 
with  the  adnired  codes  of  Lycurgui 
Sokmr 


's^tBMDj  of  ear  more  refined  wits  and  politicians, — 

-we  mean  theerrorof  ascribing  to  arts,  tolitera- 
'iBre,  end  to  pJiteness,  that  power  of  sofYening 

aiid  correcting  the  human  heart,  which  is,  in 

troth,  the  exclusive    prerogative  of  relijgien. 

Beally  to  mend  the  heart,  and  pnrify  the  prin- 
ciple, is  a  deeper  work  then  the  roost  finished 

cultivation  ef  the  fa§U  has  ever  been  able  to  ef< 
•  ftet.    The  polished  Athenians  were  among  the 

Biost  unjust  of  mankind  in  their  national  acts, 

end  the  inost  c? oel  toward*  their  allies.    They 

lenurkably  exemplify  the  tendency  ofoeiing  in 

m  &edy,  to  leeson  each  maD*8  individual  eonsei. 

eosness  of  gvilL  or  cruelty.    This  poKte  people, 

in  their  p^ticel  capacity,  committed,  without 

■ervple,  eetione  of  almost  unparalleled  barberity. 
Every  reflecting  class  of  British  and  especi- 

■Uy  of  Christian  readers  will  not  fail  to  peruse 

the  annals  of  this  ndmtred  republic  with  seati- 

vents  of  dwp  gratitude  to  hesven  fof  the  vast 

Mperiofl^  of  oor  own  national,  civil,  social,  mo- 

iml,  and  religious  blessings    And  they  may  en- 

rich  the  catalogue  with  that  one  additional  ad- 

Tantage,  which  Xenophon  thought  was  all  that 

Athens  wanted,  and  which  we  possess     We  ore 

mn  i»Uind,*    The  sound  end  sober  politician 

will  see  most  strongly  iHostrated,  in  the  evils  [  rial  magnificence ;  let  it  be  reniembs 
'  ef  the  Athenian  atate  (though  diasimilar  in  some    the  foandations  of  this  greatness  wen 

respects  from  modern  democracy)  the  blessings 

ef  oar  representalive  government,  and  of  eiir 

deltieranee  from 


CHAP.  VIIL 

^  Mome. 

If  the  Rorfhins  frem  being  a  handful 
ditti,  rendered  themselves  in  a  short  pei 
of  the  universe ; — if  Rome,  from  bein^ 
nary  town  in  Italy,  became  foremost  11 
and  in  arms,  and  at  lenrth  unrivalled 


any  approzinaatinn  towards 
that  mob  government,  to  which  universal  euf- 
fimge  would  be  the  natural  and  neoeasary  intro. 
dnction. 

The  delicate  and  refined  fimiale  of  ouf|^ 
Toured  country  will  feel  peculiar  sensations  of 
thankfulness,  in  comparing  her  happy  lot  with 
the  degraded  state  of  women  in  the  politest  ages 
•f  Greece.  Condemned  to  ignorance,  labour, 
and  obscurity  |  excluded  from  rational  inter. 
eonrse ;  debarred  from  every  species  of  intel. 
«ectual  improvement  or  innocent  enjoyment ; 
they  never  aeem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  re. 
apeet  er  esteem ;  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the 
■civile  agent,  not  the  endeared  companion. 
Their  depressed  slate  was,  in  some  meaaure, 
eonfirmed  by  illiberal  legal  institutione ;  and 
their  native  geniua  was  systematioally  restrain, 
ed  from  rising  above  one  degraded  level  Such 
was  the  fet  of  the  oirfaevs  part  of  the  sex.  We 
Ibrbear  to  oppose  to  this  gloomy  picture  the  pro- 
fligate renown  to  which  the  boM  pretensioos  of 
daring  vice  elevated  mereenary  beauty ;  nor 
woola  we  glance  at  the  impare  topic,  but  to  re- 
mind  our  amiable  countrywomen,  that  immo- 
deaty  in  dresa,  contempt  of  the  sober  duties  of 
dooMMtio  Ul^  a  boandless  appetite  for  pleasure, 
and  a  miaapplied  devotion  te  the  arts,  were 
among  the  steps  which  l<>d  to  this  systematic 
yrofeiaion  of  shameleaa  profligacy,  and  to  the 
aetabliahment  of  those  countenanced  corruptions 
which  raised  the  more  celebrated,  but  iafaoMus, 
Atlieiiian  women 

>  To  that  bad  etainsnosk 


Every  description  of  men,  who  know  how  to 
estimate  public  good  or  private  happiness  will 

*oyfully  acknowledge  the  visible  effect  which  |  •^ry  thing V  the  right^  the  comforts,  t 
*  Sas  MoBlBsquittt  Ei«rit  des  Loix.  voL  ii.  a.  3i        1  *  AcU  of  the  AposUet,  cIl  xvik 


some  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  thi 
lie.  The  personal  frugality  of  her  ctlii 
remarkable  simplicity  of  their  niann* 
habit  of  transferring  from  themseJva 
state  all  pretensions  to  external  coni«^ui 
splendour;  the  strictness  of  her  laws, 
striking  impartiahty  of  their  exocuti« 
inflexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic — so  little 
doctrine  ofexpediencf  in  repute  anMUi| 
to  inflict  penalties  on  those  citizens  w 
eoaquered  by  deceit,  and  not  by  vaio 
vieilant  attention  to  private  morak  wl 
establishment  of  a  censorship  secured, 
zeal  for  liberty,  which  was  at  the  same  t 
ported  by  her  political  constitutions- 
causes  were  the  true  origin  of  the  Romi 
ness.  Thia  was  the  pedestal  on  which 
lossal  power  was  erected ;  and  thongh 
mained  mistress  of  the  world,  even  at 
when  these  virtues  had  bepun  to  ded 
firat  impulse  iwt  having  ceased  to  opera 
discerning  eye  might  even  then  pero 
growing  internal  weakness,  and  migh 
pate  her  final  dissolution. 

Republican  Rome,  however,  has  beei 
too  highly  panegyrised.  The  Romans, 
deed,  a  public  ^ling,  to  which  every  I 
private  aflRsctioa  gave  way  ;  and  it  is  ch 
the  credit  of  their  sacrificing  their  itt< 
intereats  to  the  national  cause,  that  1 
quired  so  high  a  renown. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark, 
grand  fundamental  principle  of  the  anc 
publics  (and  though  it  was  still  more  sti 
manifest  in  the  (vreciaii,  it  was  in  no  a 
gree  the  case  with  repablican  Rome)  ^ 
ferent  from  that  which  constitutes  the  c 
principk)  of  the  British  onivatitution,  ai 
opposite  to  it.     In  the  former  the  pai 
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enitence  v/ttmditidmaU^  were  u  oothing.  With 
««,  happily  the  case  is  very  diflerent,  nay  even 
exactly   the  rcrerae.    The   weU-bein|r   of  the 
whole  eoinmunity  is  proTided  for,  hy  effaetuaUy 
wttmnng  the  righta,  the  aaiety,  the  comfurta  of 
efry  indiTidual.    Amoo;    the    aneienta,  Uie 
f  roaaeet  acta  ofinjuitice  against  private  persons 
were  continually  perpetrated  and  were  re||rarded 
■a  beneath  account,  when  they  atood  in  the  way 
of  the  will,  the  interests,  the  aggrandiiement, 
the  glory  of  the  state.    In  our  happier  coaotry, 
not  the  meanest  subject  can  be  injured  in  his 
person  or  his  possesions.    The  little  stock  of 
the  artisan,  Um  peaceful  cottaf  e  of  the  peaaant, 
is  secured  to  him  by  the  universal  superintend, 
ance,  and  the  strong  protection  of  the  public 
force.     The  state  is  justly  considered  as  made 
op  of  an  aggregate  of  particular  families ;  and 
it  is  by  securing  the  wcU  being  of  each,  that  all 
are  preserved  in  prosperity.     We  could  delight 
to  descant  largely  on  this  topic;  and  surely  the 
eontemplatioo  could  not  but  warm  the  hearta  of 
Britons  with  lively  gratitude  to  the  author  of  all 
their  blessings,  and  with  zealous  attachment  to 
that  constitution,  which  conveys  and  secures  to 
tiiem  the  enjoyment  of  such  unequaUod  happi- 
oeta !  But  we  dare  not  expatiate  in  so  wide  a 
field.     Let  na,  however,  remark  the. degree  in 
which  the  beiievoleat  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
transfused  into  our  political  system.    Aa  it  was 
the  glory  of  our  religion  to  take  the  poor  under 
ner  instruction,  and  to  administer  her  consola- 
tions to  the  wretched,  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  our 
oonstilution  that  aha  considers  not  as  below  her 
care,  the  aeats  of  humble  but  honest  industry  ; 
the  peaceful  dwellings,  and  quiet  employments 
of  the  lover  of  domestic  comfort 

Again — ^This  viul  spirit  of  our  constitntion  is 
favourable  to  virtue,  aa  well  as  congenial  with 
religion,  and  conducive  to  ha'ppinesa.     It  checks 
that  spirit  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  is 
eo  nianifost  in  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics towards  all  other  nations.     It  tends  to 
diffuse  a  general  sense  of  moral  obligation,  a 
continual  reference  to  the  claims  of  others,  and 
our  own  consequent  obligotions ;  in  short,  a  con- 
tinual  reference  to  the  real  rights  of  man;  a 
term  which,  though  so  shamefully  abused,  and 
converted  inton  watch-word  of  riot  and  rebel- 
lion, yet,  truly  and  properly  understood,  is  of 
•ound  meaning  and  constant  application.     By 
princes  especially,  theM  riirhta  sliould  ever  be 
kept   in    remembrance.    They   wore,    indeed, 
never  so  well  secured,  as  by  that  excellent  in- 
junction  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  do  to  others 
ao  we  would  Aave  them  to  do  to  u«.     And   to 
which  the  apustle*a  brief,  but  comprehensive 
directions,  form   sn    sdmirable    commentary; 
Honour  aV  men — Love  your  brethren — Fror  God 
^-Honour  the  king. 

But  to  return  to  the  Romans ;  their  very  pa- 
ixiotism,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  oniver- 
■al  empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being  no 
less  fatiJ  to  the  morals,  than  to  tlie  greatness 
of  the  stale.  Even  their  vaunted  public  spirit 
partly  originated  in  the  necessities  of  their 
situation.  They  were  a  little  state,  surrounded 
hy  a  multitude  of  other  little  states,  and  they 
hh*\  no  safety  but  in  union.    'Necessity  first 


perieneed  and  socceasful  valoar  kept  him  a^ 
The  lore  of  wealth  and  power,  in  Utter  >[ 
carried  on  what  original  bravery  had  began; 
tin,  in  the  unavoidable  vicissitude  of  human 
^■kirs,  Rome  perished  beneath  the  weight  of 
that  pile  of  gkvy  which  she  had  been  M  long 
rearing.'* 

Their  laws  and  constitution  were  natnrallf 
calculated  to  promote  their  pubKc  spirit,  and  to 
produce  their  uaion.     Having  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  the  small  rival  powers, 
and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune,  or  rather  by  the 
designation  of  Providence,  having  become  the 
predominating  power  in  Italy,  tlwy  pqiceeded 
to  add  conquest  to  conquest,  making  in  the 
pride  of  conscious  superiority,  ware  evidently 
the  moat  unjust    Yet  it  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  occupation  which  progressire  conquests 
found  for  the  citizens,  communicated  a  peculiar 
hardiness  to  the  Roman  character,  and  served 
to  retard  the  growtirlMth  of  luxury  and  faction. 
That  pubKc  spirit  which  might  be  justified  when 
it  applied  itself  to  wan  of  self-defence,  became 
by  degrees  little  better  than  the  principle  of  a 
band  of  robbera  on  a  great  scale ;  at  the  best,  of 
honourable   robbera,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoil,  agree  fairly  to  co-opcratciolB  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  divide  it  equally  when  it  is  obtained. 
This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  so 
long  as  there  were  any  objects  of  foreign  ambi- 
tion remaining,  and  so  looji;  as  any  sense  waa 
lefl  to  foreign  danger.     Even  in  the  midst  of 
unlawful  and  unrelenting  war,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  ancient  virtues 
were  still  sssiduously  cultivated  ;  the  laws  were 
still  had  in  reverence,  snd,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt 
polytheism,  and  of  many  and  great  defects  in 
the  morality  and  the  conMitution  of  Rome,  this 
was  the  salt  which,  forVtimji,  preserved   her. 
The  firmness  of  character,*  and  deep  political 
sagraeity  of  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  borne  an 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  That  foreseeing 
wisdom,  that    penetrating    policy,  which   led 
Montesquieu  to  observe,  that  they   conquered 
the  world  by  maxims  and  principles,  seem  in 
reality,  to  have  insured   the  success  of  their 
conquests,  almost  more  than  their  high  national 
valour,  and  their  bold  spirit  of  enterprize. 

What  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged  Rome 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  finally 
blotted  her  out  from  among  the  nations  7  It  waa 
her  renouncing  those  maxims  and  principles.  It 
waa  her  departure  from  every  virtuous  and  selfl 
denying  habit  It  was  the  gradual  relsxation 
of  private  morals.  It  was  the  substitution  of 
luxury  for  temperance,  and  of  a  nHinn  and  nar- 
row selfishness  for  public  spirit  It  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sober  mannera  of  the  ancient  re« 
public,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  principles  of 
government,  even  while  the  forms  of  that  govern* 
ment  were  retained.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
a  new  philosophy  more  favourable  to  sensuslity 
it  was  the  importation,  by  her  Asiatic  prooon- 
suls,  of  every  luxury  which  could  pamper  that 
sensuality.  It  was,  in  short,  the  evils,  result- 
iner  from  those  two  passions  whiah  monopolized 
their  souls,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of 
gold. — These  passions  operated  on  each  other,  ta 


Bbi  no  saicxy  uui  in  union.       i^ciiwowi-j   mo* 

RMiied  the  genius  of  war,  and  the  habits  of  ex- 1     •  Carlo  Denioa  on  tbe  ancient  Bepublics  of  Italj 
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,  csuse  «nd  effect,  aotioo  and  reaction  ;  and  pro- 
doced  Ibat  rapid  corruption  which  Sallust  de. 
■cribfli  with  ao  much  spirit — More$  majorum 
non  paulatim  ut  antea^  §ed  torrentiB  modo  frt- 
eipiiati,  Profiigacy,  venality,  peculation,  ^• 
proaplDn,  sacceed  to  that  aimplicity,  patriotiem, 
and  higlMninded  (iisinterestodneas,  on  which 
:  this  nation  had  once  bo  much  valued  itself,  and 
*  which  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
So  that  Rome,  in  the  dnys  of  her  pristine  seve- 
rity of  manners,  and  Rome  in  the  last  period 
of  her  freedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contrast  than 
will  be  found  between  almost  any  two  countries. 
This  depravalion  does  not  refer  to  solitary  in- 
■tanofi  to  the  Mamelessness  of  a  Verre8,or  the 
plofligacy  of  a  Piso,  but  to  the  general  practice 
oC  avowed  corruption  and  systematic  venality. 
Bf  the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spoils  brought  home  from  the  con- 
quered nations  corrupted  tJtio  conquerors ;  and  at 
length  compelled  Rome,  ti  her  turn,  both  to  fly 
balore  her  enemies,  and  to  bow  down  her  head 
Wilier  the  most  intolerable  domestic  yoke. 
Some  had  no  more  the  spirit  to  make  any  faint 
*■*'•'  •-'In  for  liberty  afXer  the  death  of  Cesar, 
th>-  ^ce  ailer  that  of  Alexander,  though  to 

each  the  ooglifen  seemed  to  present  itself. 
Neither  state  had  virtue  enough  left  to  deserve,  or 
even  to  desire  to  be  free.  The  wisdom  ofC&to 
■hould,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  have  discovered 
this:  and  it  should  have  spared  him  the  fruit 
less  attempt  to  restore  liberty  to  a  country 
which  its  vices  had  enslaved,  and  have  preserv- 
ed him,  even  on  his  own  principles,  from  solf-de- 
ktruction. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  political  servitude 
of  Rome  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  institutimi  of  the  Pretorian  bands, 
who,  in  a  greiLmrfkire,  governed  both  the 
Romans  and  tW  •mperors.  These  Pretorian 
bands  presented  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  good  emperors,  some  of  whom  ihey  destroy- 
ed for  attempting  to  reform  them ;  and  of  the 
bad  emperors  they  were  the  electors. 

In  pel  using  the  Roman  history,  these,  and 
other  caunes  of  the  decline  and  fail  of  the  em- 
pire, should  be  carefully  shown ;  the  tendency 
of  private  vices  to  produce  factions,  and  the 
tendency  of  factions  to  overthrow  liberty ;  a 
spirit  of  dissension,  and  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
morals,  being  in  all  states,  the  most  deadly,  and, 
indeed,  the  inseparable  symptoms  of  expiring 
freedom.  The  no  loss  baneful  influence  of 
arbitrary  power,  in  the  case  of  the  many  pro- 
fligate and  cruel  emperors  who  succeeded, 
■hould  be  ^l^rlj  pointed  out. 

It  is  also  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  hunger  of 
eonquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  trace 
the  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  accession  of  ter- 
ritory, losing  in  solidity  what  it  gained  in  ex- 
pension  ;  furnishing  a  lasting  example  to  future 
empires,  who  trust  too  much'fbr  the  stability  of 
their  greatness  to  the  deceitful  splendour  of 
remote  acquisition,  and  the  precarious  support 
of  distant  colonial  attachment. 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  may  be  attributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  progress,  and,  gra- 
dually  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epicurean  philo- 
sophy, and  to  its  effect  in  taking  away  that  re- 
tercnoe  for  the  gods,  which  abne  could  pre* 


serve  that  deep  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths 
for  which  Rome,  in  her  better  days,  had  been 
so  distinguished.  She  had  originally  establish 
ed  her  political  system  on  this  rear  of  the  gods ; 
and  the  people  continued,  as  appears  from  Livy, 
to  practise  the  duties  of  their  religion*  (such  as 
it  was)  more  scrupulously  than  any  other  an- 
cient nation.  The  most  amiable  of^the  Roman 
patriots  attributes  the  antecedent  success  and 
grandeur  of  his  country  to  their  conviction, 
*  that  all  events  are  directed  by  a  I>ivine  Power  ;t 
and  Poiybiua,  speaking  merely  as  a  politician, 
accuses  some,  in  his  age,  of  rashness  and  absor. 
dity,  for  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  fear  of 
the  gods ;  declaring,  that  what  others  held  to 
be  an  object  of  disgrace,  he  believed  to  be  the 
very  thing  by  which  the  republic  was  sustained. 
He  illustrates  his  position  by  adducing  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  great  states,  one  of  which,  from 
its  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  had  no 
sense  of  religion  lefV  and  consequently  no  reve- 
rence for  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  which  the 
other  retained  in  its  full  force.  *  If  among  the 
Greeks,*  says  he,  *  a  single  talent  only  he  in- 
trusted to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten 
written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice 
as  many  .witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity, 
— while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magistracies 
and  embassies,  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  are 
prevailed  on  by  the  tingle  Miration  ef  mn  oath^ 
to  perform  their  doty  with  inviolable  honesty.*!' 
In  her  subsequent  total  dereliction  <of  this 
integrity,  what  a  lesson  does  Rome  hold  out  to 
us,  to  be  carefnl  not  to  lose  the  influences  of 
a  purer  religion !  To  guard,  especially,  ogainst 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  needless  multiplication  of 
oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in  which  they  are  too 
frequently  administered  !  The  citizens  of  Rome, 
in  the  days  of  the  yonnger  Cato,  had  no  re- 
source  iefl  against  this  pressing  evil,  because  it 
was  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  their 
gods,  and  to  revive  the  influence  of  their  religion. 
But,  if  even  the  belief  of  false  gods  had  the 
power  of  conveying  political  and  moral  benefits, 
which  the  dark  system  of  atheism  annihilated, 
how  earnestly  should  ws  endeavour  to  remove 
and  diffuse  the  ancient  deference  for  the  true  re- 
ligion, by  teaching  systematically  and  seriously, 
to  our  youth,  the  divine  principles  of  that  Christi- 
anity which,  in  better  times,  was  the  honourable 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  and  which  can  al<me 
restore  a  due  veneration  for  the  solemnity  of 
oath8.§ 

*  Nnlla  unqiiam  respuMiea  sanetior,  nee  bonis  ex- 
emplitfditinr  fiiit. 

t  8ce  Montague  on  tbe  Itiie  and  FaJl  of  ancient  Re- 
publics. 

I  Hampton's  Polybiiii^  vol.  ii  book  6.  on  the  excel- 
lencins  of  the  Roinnn  irnvRrninent. 

§  7*he  admimUe  llnnkftr  obtwrve*,  that  even  the  fal»eBt 
refiarions  wor>>  mixed  with  some  truths,  which  had  *  vt'iy 
notable  etft-cts.'  Bpeakini;  of  the  dread  or  perjury  in  the 
ancient  Roiiisns,  hn  adds.  *  It  was  their  htirt  uiiirnty  to 
attribute  so  i^reat  power  to  fklsi^gods.  as  that  thi'y  ivere 
able  to  nrosccute,  with  fearful  tokens  ofilivmc  reveille, 
tlie  wilful  violation  of  oaths  and  execrable  bla>-pheiiiies, 
offered  by  deridnrs  of/eliirion  even  unto  thoM>  ftklM  gitd*. 
Yet  the  riehl  belief  which  tliey  had.  that  to  perjury  ven. 
feanoe  is  duo,  was  not  without  food  etfuck  as  to(ichin« 
the  course  of  tb<*ir  lives  who  feared  ttie  wilfUl  violatiua 
of  oaths.*    Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
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CHAP.  IX 

Charaeten  of  hiatoriana^  who  were  concerned  in 
the  transactions  which  they  record. 

Or  the  modern  writers  of  ancient  history,  the 
young^  reader  will  find  that  Rollint  has,  in  one 
respect,  the  decided  superiority ;  we  mean  in 
his  practice  of  intertnizinfir  oaeful  reflections  on 
events  and  characters.  Bat,  we  should  strongly 
recommend  tlie  perusal  of  such  portions  of  the 
original  ancient  historians,  as  a  judicious  pre. 
ecptor  would  select.  And,  in  reading  historians, 
or  politicians,  ancient  or  modern,  the  modt  likely 
way  to  escape  theories  and  fables,  is  to  study 
those  writers  who  were  themselves  actors  in  the 
scenes  which  they  record. 

Among  the  principal  of  these  is — TitucvDTDES, 
whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  information, 
whose  dilig'ence  in  collecting  it,  and  whose  Judg. 
ment  and  fidelity  in  recording  it,  have  obtained 
for  him  the  general  suffrage  of  the  best  judges  ; 
who  had  a  considerable  share  in  many  of  the 
events  which  he  records,  having  been  an  unfor- 
tanate,  though  meritorious  commander  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  of  which  he  is  the  incompa- 
rable historian  ; — whose  chronological  accuracy 
is  derived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing 
materials  as  the  events  arose ;  and  whose  ge- 
nius confers  as  much  honour,  as  his  unmerited 
exile  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native  Athens.  In 
popular  governments,  and  in  none  perhaps  so 
much  as  in  those  of  Greece,  the  ill  effects  or  mis- 
management at  home  have  been  too  frequently 
charged  on  those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of 
armies  abroad  ;  and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  that  of  the  absent  is  always  the  most  easy. 
The  integrity  and  patriotism  of  Thucydide;*, 
however,  were  proof  against  the  ingratitude  of 
the  republic.  His  work  was  as  impartial  as  if 
AtheuH  had  been  jui^t ;  like  Clarendon,  he  de- 
voted  the  period  of  his  banishment  to  the  com- 
position of  a  history,  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
country  that  banishod  him. — A  model  of  can- 
dour,  he  wroto  not  for  a  party  or  a  people,  but 
for  the  world  ;  not  for  the  applause  of  his  age, 
but  the  instruction  of  posterity.  And  though 
his  enerjtryt  spirit,  and  variety  must  interest  all 
readers  of  tawte,  statesmen  will  best  know  his 
value,  and  politicians  will  Umk  up  to  hirn  as  a 
master. — Xenopiiov,  the  Attic  bee,  equally  ad- 
miralile  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  consi- 
dered ;  a  consummate  general,  historian,  and 
philosopher  ;  who  carried  on  the  historic  serieii 
of  tr»e  Greek  revolutions  from  the  period  at  which 
Tiiucvdides  discontinued  it ;  like  him  was  driven 
into  banishment  from  that  country,  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament,^ 

And  witb  his  exiPd  hours  enriched  the  worM ! 

The  conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  more 
hopniirabic  and  more  celebrated  than  the  vic- 
tories of  other  leaders;  a  writer,  who  is  consi- 
6erf  li  by  the  first  Roman  critic,  as  the  most  ez- 
qutMte  model  of  simplicity  and  elegance  ;  and 
who  in  almost  all  the  trnnxactions  which  he  re- 
late*, matrna  pa}-*  fail — Polybius,  trained  to  be 
a  Btart'A'nan  in  the  Achssan  league,  and  a  war- 
•  ThM  writer  rurbean  to  name  living  authors.         J 

Vol.  II. 


rior  at  the  conquest  of  Carthsge ;  the  friend  of 
Scipio,  and  the  follower  of  Fibius ;  and  who  it 
said  to  be  more  ezperimentally  acquainted  with 
the  wars  and  politics  of  which  he  treats,  than 
another  Greek.     He  is  however,  more  authen- 
tic than  entertaining ;  and  the  votaries  of  certnin 
modern  historians,  who  are  satisfied  with  an 
epigram  instead  of  a  fact,  who  like  tonit  of  wit 
better  than  sound  political  reflections,  and  prefer 
an  antithesis  to  truth,  will  not  justly  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Polybius,  whose  love  of  authenticity 
induced  him  to  make  several  voyages  to  the 
places  of  which  his  subjects  led  him  to  speak. 
C.csAR,  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  le  my, 
whether  he  planned  his  battlee  #ith  mora  ekil], 
fought  them  with  more  valour,  or  described, 
them  with  more  ability ;  or  whether  his  sword 
or  pen  executed  his  purposes  with  more  celerity 
and  effect ;  but,  who  will  be  less  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  than  to  the  statesman  and 
soldier.     His  commeiriiries,  indeed,  will  be  pe- 
rn ed  with   less  advantage   by  the   hereditarj 
sticcessor  of  the  sovereign  of  a  settled  constita. 
tion,  than  by  those  who  ari>  struggling  with  the 
evils  of  civil  commotion.     Joiiwilli,  whose  life 
of  his  great  master,  saint  Louis,  if  written  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  noble%;iBd  the  vivid 
earnestness  of  one,  who  saw  with  interest  what 
he  describes  with  fidelity ;  having  been  compe- 
nion  to  the  king  in  the  expeditions  which  he  re- 
cords.    Philippe  de  Cohinrs,  who  possessed,  by 
his  personal  concern  in  public  aflairs,  all  the 
avenues  to  the  political  and  historical  knowledge 
of  his  time,  and  whose  memoirs  will  be  admired 
while  acute  penetration,  sound  sense,  and  solid 
judgment  survive.     Davila,  who  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  that  great  master,  Henry  the  fourth 
of  France,  and  whose  history  of  the  civil  wars 
of  that  country  furnishes  d^Tarip^y  of  valuable 
matter ;  who  possesses  the  hapfnrUfent  of  giving 
inlcrest  to  details,  which  would  be  dry  in  other 
hands ;  who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
every  place  which  he  describes,  and  every  scene 
in  which   he  was  engaged  ;  while  his  intimate 
knowled|7e  of  business,  and  of  human  nature, 
enables  him  to  unveil  with  address,  the  myste- 
ries of  negotiation,  and  the  subtleties  of  states- 
men.    This  ezcellent  work  is  disgraced  by  the 
most  disgusting  panegyrics  on  the  execrable 
Catharine  di   Medici,  an  offence  against  truth 
and  virtue,  too  glaring  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
sense  of  personal  obligation.     In  consequence 
of  this  partiality,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of 
saint  Btrtholomew,  as  slightly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  merely  common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on  a 
few  criminals  ;  an  execution  being  tlnj^ool  term 
by  which  he  describes  that  tremendous  deed.* 
GtncciARDiN,  a  diplomatic  historian,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  patriot ;  whose  tedious  orations  and  florid 
style  cannot  destroy  the  merit  of  his  great  work  ; 
the  vnlue  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  piety  and 
probity  of  his  own  mind.     Sully,  the  intrepid 
warrior,  the  able  financier,  the  uncorrupt  minis- 
ter, who  generally  regulated   the  deep  designt 
of  the  consummate  statesman,  by  the  inflexiblo 


♦  Who  ean  help  r(>ffrettinar  ihst  the  Inrtre  of  i.«,nw. 
th>  iniist  clfffarii  wo>'k!««>f  Mniiqiiity.  Qiiintilinn'i*  Insti- 
tution ofan  Orator,  ohinil:!  bt*  in  a  similar  in<«nner  lar- 
niiihcft  bv  th<*  rno^t  prcpusterous  panegyrics  on  tlie  en^ 
pcrur  Doinitian ! 
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rulet  of  religion  mnd  jaitice ;  whose  memoirs 
should  be  read  faf  ministers,  to  instruct  them 
how  to  serve  icings ;  and  by  kings,  to  teach  them 
how  to  choose  ministers.    Cardinal  de  Rktz, 
who  delineares  with  accuracy  and  spirit-  the 
principal  actors  in  the  wars  of  tiie  Fronde,  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  chief  agent ;  who 
deyelopes  the  dissimulation  of  courts,  with  the 
■kilfulness  of  an  adept  in  the  arts  which  he  un* 
folds,  yet  affecting,  while  he  portrays  the  arti- 
fices of  others,  a  simplicity,  the  very  reverse  of 
his  real  character ;  while  his  levity  in  writing 
retains  so  much  of  the  licentiousness,  and  want 
of  moral  and  -.jreligioos  principle  of  his  former 
life,  that  he  lAinnot  be  safely  recommended  to 
those  whose  principles  of  judgment  and  conduct 
•re  not  fixed.     Yet,  his  characters  of  the  two 
Amous  cardinsl  prime  ministers  msy  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those,  whose  business  leads 
them  to  such  studies.     The  reader  of  de  Retz 
will  find  frequent  occaiiDn  to  recognise  the  ho. 
mage  which  even  impiety  and  vice  pay  to  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  while  the  abundant  corruptions 
of  popery  will  call  forth  from  every  considerate 
protestant,  devout  sensations  of  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  for  having  delivered  us  from  the  tyran. 
ny  of  a  syiiBB,  so  favourable  to  the  production 
of  the  rankest  abuses  in  the  church,  and  the 
grossest  superstition  in  the  people.    Tkmplb,  the 
sealous  negotiator  of  the»  triple  alliance,  and 
worthy,  by  his  spirit  and  candour,  to  be  the  as. 
■eciate  of  De  Wit  in  that  great  business  which 
was  transacted  between  them,  with  the  liberal 
■pirit,  and   honourable  confidence  of   private 
friendship.  *  His  writings  give  the  clearest  in. 
•ight  into  the  period  and  events  of  which  he 
treats ;  and  his  easy,  though  careless  style,  and 
well-bred  manner,  would  come,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  uqider  t^  description  of  what  may  be 
called  the  fgikUel^  did  not  his  vanity  a  little 
break  the  charm.     None,  however,  except  his 
political  writings,  are  meant  to  be  recommend- 
ed ;  his  religious  opinions  being  highly  excep. 
tionable  and  abiurd.    Yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  his  unambitious  temper,  his  fondness 
for  private  life,  his  enjoyment  of  its  peace,  and 
his  taste  for  its  pleasures,  render  his  character 
interesting  and  amiable.    The  manners  painting 
Clarendon,  the  able  chancellor,  the  exemplary 
ininister,  the  inflexible  patriot,  who  stemmed, 
almost  singly,  the  torrent  of  vice,  corruption, 
and  venaKty ;  and  who  was  not  ashamed  of  be- 
ing religious  in  a  court  which  was  ashamed  of 
nothing  else ;  whom  the  cabal  hated  for  his  in. 
tegrity,  and  the  court  for  his  purity ;  a  states- 
man whMiight  have  had  statues  erected  to  him 
in  any  other  period  but  in  that  in  which  he  lived ; 
would  have  reformed  most  other  governments 
but  that  to  which  he  belonged,  and  been  sup- 
ported by  almost  any  king  but  him  whom  he 
iiad  the  misfortune  to  serve.    Clarendon,  the 
faithful  biographer  of  his  own  life;  the  majestic 
and  dignified  historian  of  the  grand  rebellion ; 
whose  periods  sometimes  want  beauty,  but  never 
bense,  though  that  sense  is  oflen  wrapped  up  in 
an  involution  and  perplexity  which  a  little  oh- 
■enre  it ;  whose  style  is  weighty  and  significant, 
though  somewhat  retarded  by  the  stateliness  of 
its  march,  and  encumbered  with  a  redundancy 
•f  words.    ToACYi  whoae  memoirs,  though  they 


may  be  thoufl[ht  to  bear  rather  hard  on  the  fiu 
mous  plenipotentiaries  with  whom  he  negotiatedi 
and  on  the  haughtiness^ of  the  allies  who  eou 
ployed  them,  are  written  with  much  goctd  sense, 
modesty,  and  temper.    They  present  a  striking 
reverse  in  the  fortune  of  the  imperious  disturber 
of  Europe,  *  fallen  from  his  high  estate.*     He 
who  had  been  used  to  give  his  orders  from  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tag  us,  is 
seen  reduced  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  to  ex- 
change the  insolence  of  triumph  for  the  hope  of 
existence.    Two  Dutch  burgomasters,  haughtily 
imposing  their  own  terms  on  a  monarch  who 
had  before  filled  France  with  admiration,  and 
Europe  with  alarm.    This  reverse  must  impress 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  it  does  that  of  the 
writer,  with  an  affecting  sense  of  that  controlling 
Providence,  which  thus  derides  the  madness  of 
ambition,  and  the  folly  of  worldly  wisdom ;  that 
Providence  which,  in  maintaining  its  character 
of  being  the  abaser  of  the  proud,  produces,  by 
means  at  first  sight  the  .most  opposite,  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  own  purposes ;  and  renders 
the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  instrument 
of  its  own  humiliation.    The  difficulties  of  a  ne- 
gociator,  who  has  to  conclude   an   inglorious 
though  indispensable  treaty,  are  feelingly  de- 
scrit^,  as  well  as  the  too  natural,  though  hard 
fate  of  a  minister,  who  is  driven  to  such  an  un- 
fortunate measure  as  that  of  being  considered 
as  the  instrument  of  dishonour  tu  his  country. 
His  pious  recognition  of  God,  as  the  supreme 
disposer  of  events,  is  worthy  of  great  praise. 
The  copious  and  fluent  Burnkt,  whose  diffuse, 
but  interesting  hiatoryofhis  own  ftmes,  informs 
and  pleases;  though  the  loose  texture  of  his 
slovenly  narration  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
in  a  newspaper;  who  saw  a  great  deal,  and 
wishes  to  have  it  thought  that  he  saw  every 
thing ;  whose  egotism  we  forgive  for  the  sake 
of  his  frankness,  and  whose  minuteness,  for  the 
sake  of  his  accuracy  ;  who,  if  ever  he  exceeds, 
it  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  toleration ; 
an  excess  safe  enough  when  the  writer  is  sound- 
ly loyal,  and  unquestionably  pious ;  and  more 
especially  safe  when  the   reader   is  a   prince. 
Lady  Russel,  worthy  of  being  the  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  ;  too  fatally  connected 
with  the  unhappy  politics  of  the  times ;  whose 
life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  her  faith  in 
the  divine  support,  and  of  submission  to  the  di- 
vine will ;  and  whose  letters,  by  their  sound  and 
sober  piety,  strong  sense,  and  useful  information, 
eclipse  all  those  of  her  learned  and  distinguished 
correspondents. 


CHAP.  X. 

M^/Udimu  on  History — Ancient  Historians, 

Tp,  however,  the  historian  be  a  compatriot, 
and  especially  if  he  be  a  contemporary,  even 
though  he  was  no  actor  in  the  drama,  it  is  diffi. 
cult  for  him  not  to  range  himself  too  uniformly 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  human  mind  has 
a  strong  natural  bias  to  adopt  exclusive  attach- 
ment Perhaps  man  may  be  defined  to  be  an 
animal  that  delights  in  party.    Yet  we  are  in. 
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cLned  to  believa  that  an  hiatorian,  though  he 
maj  be  partiaJ  and  interested,  yet  if  he  be  keen 
aighted  and  intelligent  aa  to  the  facta  of  which 
be  speaka,  ia,  on  the  whole,  a  better  witneaa  than 
a  more  fair  and  candid,  but  worae  informed  man; 
because  we  may  more  easily  calculate  the  de- 
^ree  of  allowance  to  be  made  for  partiality  and 
prejjidice,  than  we  can  estimate  that  which  is 
to  be  made  for  defect  of  information.  Of  two 
evils,  therefore,  we  should  prefer  a  prejudiced, 
but  well  informed,  to  a  more  impartial,  but  less 
ealightened  narrator. 

When  materiala  are  freah,  thej  are  more  like, 
ly  to  be  authentic ;  but,  unfortunately,  when  it 
Sa  more  eaay  to  obtain,  it  ia  often  leaa  aafe  to 
employ  them.  When  the  eventa  are  more  re- 
mote, their  authenticity  ia  mure  difficult  to  aa. 
certain  ;  and,  when  they  are  near,  the  paaaiona 
which  they  excite  are  more  apt  to  warp  the 
truth.  Thua,  what  might  be  gained  in  accuracy 
by  nearness  of  position,  ia  liable  to  be  lost  in  the 
partiality  which  that  very  position  induces. 
The  true  point  of  vision  is  attained,  whed  the  eye 
and  the  object  are  placed  at  their  due  distance. 
The  reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  in  a  more  unimpaaaioned  frame  than 
perhapa,  the  author  wrote,  will  beat  collect  the 
charactera   from  the  narrative,  if  fairly  given. 

Care  ahould  be  taken  not  to  ex*ol  ahining 
charactera  in  the  groaa,  but  to  point  out  their 
weakneaaea  anfi  errora ;  nor  ahould  the  brilliant 
qaalitiea  of  illustrioua  men  be  Buffered  to  caat 
a  veil  over  their  vices,  or  so  to  fascinate  the 
young  reader,  aa  to  excite  admiration  of  their 
▼ery  %ulta.  Even  in  perusing  sacred  history ^ 
we  ahould  never  extenuate,  much  lesa  juatify, 
the  eirora  of  great  charactera,  but  make  them, 
ft  once,  a  ground  for  eatablishing  the  doctrine 
of  general  corruption,  and  for  quickening  our 
own  vigilance.  The  weaknesaea  of  the  wiaeat, 
and  the  errors  of  the  best,  while  tliey  should  be 
regarded  with  candour,  must  not  be  held  up  to 
imitation.  It  has  been  reaaonably  conjectured, 
that  many  acta  of  cruelty  in  Alexander,  whoee 
dupoaition  waa  naturally  merciful,  were  not  a 
little  owing  to  one  of  his  preceptors  having  been 
early  accustomed  to  call  himself  PhcBnix,  and 
hia  pupil  Achillea ;  and  thua  to  have  habitually 
trained  him  to  an  imitation  even  of  the  vicea 
(^thia  ferocioua  hero. 

A  prince  muat  not  atudy  hiatory  merely  to 
atore  hia  memory  with  amusing  narrativea  or 
inaulated  events,  but  with  a  view  to  trace  the 
dependence  of  one  event  upon  another.  A  com. 
mon  reader  will  be  aatiafied  with  knowing  the 
eiploita  of  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  and  will  be  auf!i. 
ciently  entertained  with  the  deacription  of  the 
richea  or  beauty  of  auch  renowned  citiea  aa 
Carthage  or  Rome;  but  a  prince  (who  ia'alao  a 
politician)  atudiea  history,  in  order  fa^pbeerve 
bow  ambition,  operating  on  the  ^''f^'ifBt^  two 
rival  states,  led  to  one  war  afler  anothmHtween 
these  two  states.  By  what  steps  the  imn  dTthe 
one,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other,  were  hastened 
m  delayed  ;  by  what  indications  the  final  catas. 
tiophe  might  have  been  antecedently  known,  or 
by  what  measures  it  might  have  been  averted. 
He  ia  intereated  not  merely  when  a  aingle  event 
arises,  but  by  the  whole  skill  of  the  game  ;  and 
be  ia  on  thia  aoooont  anxiouB  to  potaeta  many 


inferior  circumatancea,  aerving  to  unite  ooe  • 
event  with  another,  which,  to  the  ordinary  read- 
er, appear  inaignificant  and  dull.  Again  in  the 
caae  of  Pompey  and  Cesar,  the  reflecting  politi- 
cian connects  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  with  the 
political  moral  state  of  Rome.  He  bears  in  mind 
the  luxurious  habits  of  the  patriciana,  who  be- 
came the  oflicera  in  Pompey*a  army ;  the  gra- 
dual decay  of  public  apirit,  the  licentiouaneas 
and  venality  of  the  capital,  and  the  arta  by  which 
Ceasar  had  prepared  his  troops,  while  they  were 
in  Gaul,  for  the  contention  which  he  already 
meditated  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  will, 
in  idea,  aee  that  world  already  vanquished, 
when  he  considers  the  profound  policy  of  thia 
conqueror,  who  on  being  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul  ou  both  sides  the  Alps,  by  ex- 
citing the  Gauls  to  solicit  the  same  privileges 
with  the  Italiana,  opened  to  himaelf  thia  double 
advantage  : — the  disturbance  which  this  would 
occasion  in  Rome,  would  lid  him  into  absoluto 
power  ;  while  by  his  kindness  and  protection  to 
these  people,  he  gained  an  accession  of  strength 
to  overthrow  his  competitor.  The  ordinary 
reader  ia  aatiafied  with  the  battle  of  Pharaalia 
for  the  entertainment  it  afforda,  and  admires  the 
splendour  of  the  triumphs,  without  considering 
these  things  as  links  that  connect  the  events 
which  are  past  with  those  which  are  to  come. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  probably, 
think  it  advisable  to  select  for  fier  perusal  some 
of  the  livea  of  Plutarch.  Thia  author  teachetlvro 
thinga  excellently,  antiquity  and  human  nature. 
He  would  deaerve  admiration,  were  it  only  for 
that  magazine  of  wiadom,  condensed  in  the  ex- 
cellent sayings  of  so  many  great  men,  which 
he  haa  recorded.  Perhapa,  all  the  historians  to» 
gether  have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of 
the  sage  axioms  and  hon  mtts  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Yet,  in  his  parallela-— if  that  can  be 
called  a  parallel  which  bringa  together  two  men 
who  have  commonly  little  or  no  reaerobla^ce, 
even  the  npright  Plutarch  exhibita  aomething 
too  much  of  the  partiality  lately  noticed ;  the 
scale,  whenever  he  weigha  one  of  hia  own  coun- 
trymen againat  a  Roman,  almoat  invariably  in 
dining  to  the  Greek  aide. 

It  may  also  be  deemed  useful  to  read  to  her  a  4 
few  select  portions  of  Suetonius.  Though  he  is 
an  author  utterly  tinfit  to  be  put  into  youthful, 
and  especially,  into  female  hands,  yet  a  judi- 
cious instructor  may  select  pasaagea  particu- 
larly appropriated  to  a  royal  pupil.  In  truth, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  of  all  clasaea, 
historians,  satirists,  poets,  and  even  moralists, 
are  liable  to  the  same  objection,  whether  it  be 
Suetoniua,  or  PJutarch,  or  Juvenal,  or  even  the  • 
comparatively  decoroua  Virj^il,  that  we  take  in 
hand ;  the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  auggeat  to  every 
conaiderate,  and  especially  to  every  female  read 
er,  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  Christianity, 
independently  of  its  higher  ends,  for  having  so 
raiaed  the  atandard  of  morale  and  of  manuera, 
as  to  have  rendered  almost  too  monstrous  for 
belief,  and  too  shocking  for  relation,  in  our  daya, 
the  familiar  and  uncenaured  incidenta  of  ancient 
time.  Suetoniua  painta  with  uncommon  force, 
though  too  often  with  offenaive  groasness,  the 
Crimea  of  the  emperora,  with  their  aubaequeot 
miaeriea  and  puniahmenta.  Tyraotf  will  alwv* 
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detest  hixtDry,  and,  of  all  historians,  they  will 
detest  Suetonius. 

An  authentic  historian  of  a  deceased  tyrant  must 
not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  malevolent 
declaimer  a^^ainst  royalty.  But  though  the  most 
arbitrary  prince  cannot  prevent  his  own  posthu* 
mous  disgrace,  yet  an  honest  and  conscientious 
historian  will  remember,  that,  while  he  is  detail- 
ing the  vices  of  a  king,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
enumerate,  it  is  his  duty  also  carefully  to  avoid 
bringing  the  office  of  the  king  into  contempt  And, 
while  he  is  exposing  the  individual  ertm^,  he 
should  never  lose  sight  of  his  respect  for  the  au- 
thority and  station  of  him  whose  actions  truth 
compels  him  to  record  in  their  real  characters. 
The  contrary  insidious  practice  has  of  late  so 
much  prevailed,  that  the  young  reader  should  be 
pat  on  his  guard  not  to  suffer  bis  principles  to  be 
undermined  by  the  affectation  of  indignant  vir. 
.  '»  ^  tue,  mock  patriotism,  zeal  for  spurious  liberty, 
and  factitious  morality.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
T*  Hume,  against  whose  principles  we  have  thought 
it  a  duty  to  bear  our  most  decided  testimony,* 
to  allow  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English 
hif«tory,  he  carefully  abstains  from  the  vulgar 
error  of  always  ascribing  the  public  calamity, 
which  he  is  relating,  to  the  ambition  or  injus. 
ticc  of  kings ;  but  often  attributes  it,  where  it 
u  oflen  more  justly  due,  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  barons,  or  the  turbulence  and 
Ujiibordi nation  of  the  people.  If  he  errs,  it  is 
OB  the  contrary  side. 

But  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who  de- 
light to  retail  insipid  jests,  or  to  publish  unqua. 
lified  libels  on  kings  aa  kings,  cast  their  eyes 
on  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  five  illustrious 
Roman  emperors,  who,  though  not  exempt  from 
faults,  some  of  them  from  vices,  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  paganism,  yet  exhibit  such  an  unbro. 
ken  continuity  of  great  talents  and  great  quali- 
ties,  as  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  private  family  for  five  successive  genera- 
tions. 

The  candour  of  our  excellent  queen  Mary,t 
towards  the  biographers  of  princes,  was  exem- 
plary. When  with  an  intention  probably  to 
•^  sooth  the  royal  ear,  some  persons  in  her  pre. 
^  sence,  severely  condemned  certain  historians 
who  had  made  refleciions  dishonourable  to  the 
memory  of  princes,  she  observed  that  if  the 
princes  had  given  just  ground  for  censure,  the 
authors  had  done  well  to  represent  them  fairly ; 
and  that  other  sovereigns  must  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  wish, 
that  all  such  princes  would  read  Procopius,  (an 
author  too  much  addicted  to  blacken  the  memory 
*'  of  kings,)  *  because,*  she  observed,  *  however  he 
might  have  exaipGrerated  the  vices  he  described, 
it  would  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  future  princes, 
that  they  themselves  must  expect  the  same 
treatment,  when  all  restraint  was  taken  off,  and 
the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with  their 
lives.' 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the  cha- 
racter of  an  author  to  that  of  a  warrior,  was  of 
another  way  of  thinking.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  names  of  good  princes  alone  should  be 
recorded  in  history ;  and  that  those  of  the 
*  la  clia{k  xi  t  In  chap^  viii* 


wicked  should  be  suffered  to  perish  with  then 
crimes.*  Were  this  practice  to  be  universally 
adopted,  might  we  not  presume  to  question 
whether  even  the  illustrious  name  of  Frederick 
the  great  would  be  as  certain,  as  it  is  at  present, 
of  being  carried  down  to  posterity  7 

Tacitus  is  the  historian  of  philosophers,  and 
the  oracle  of  politicians.  Highly  valuable  for 
his  deep  and  acute  reflections,  in  which  neither 
t'le  governors  nor  governed  are  spared ;  he  is  an 
original  and  profound  thinker,  and  is  admirable 
for  the  plenitude  of  his  images,  and  the  paucity 
of  his  words.  His  style  is  ardent,  and  his  figures 
are  bold.  Vigour,  brevity,  and  point,  are  itf 
characteristics.  He  throws  out  a  stronger  like- 
ness  of  a  flagitious  Roman  in  three  words,  than 
a  diffuse  writer  would  give  in  as  many  pages. 
In  his  annals  he  is  a  faithful,  occasionally,  in- 
deed, a  too  faithful  narrator ;  but  he  is  also,  at 
the  same  time,  an  honest  and  indignant  reprover 
of  the  atrocious  deeds  which  he  records.  In  a 
man  passionately  loving  liberty,  virtue,  and  his 
country,  we  pardon,  while  painting  the  ruin  of 
each,  those  dark  and  sullen  shades  with  which 
he  sometimes  overcharges  the  picture.  Had 
he  delineated  happier  times,  his  tints  would  pro- 
bably have  been  of  a  lighter  cast.  If  he  ever 
deceives,  he  does  not,  at  least,  ever  appear  to 
intend  it ;  for  he  gives  rumours  as  rumours, 
and  his  facts  he  generally  grounds  on  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes.  If,  however  Tacitus  fulfils  one  of  the 
two  duties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to  his 
torians,  that  of  writing  without/ear,  he  does  not 
uniformly  accomplish  the  other,  that  of  writing 
without  hatred;  at  least  neither  his  veracity 
nor  his  candour  extended  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Jews  or  Christians. 

But,  with  all  his  diffuseness  Livy  is  the  wri- 
ter who  assists  in  formingf  the  taste. — With  all 
his  warmth,  there  is  a  beautiful  sobriety  in  iiis 
nariations;  he  does  not  magnify  the  action,  he 
relates  it,  and  pours  foith,  from  a  fuU  urn,  a  co- 
pious and  continued  stream  of  varied  elegance. 
He  directs  the  judgment,  by  passing  over  slight 
things  in  a  slight  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on 
the  prominent  parts  of  his  subject,  though  he 
has  been  accused  of  some  important  omissions. 
He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive,  by  exhibit- 
ing passions  as  well  as  actions ;  and  what  best 
indicates  the  hand  of  a  master,  we  hang  sus- 
pended on  the  event  of  his  narrative,  as  if  it 
were  a  fiction,  of  which  the  catastrophe  is  in  the 
power  of  the  writer,  rather  than  a  real  history, 
with  whose  termination  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. He  is  admirable  no  less  for  his  hu 
manity  than  his  patriotism ;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  historians,  who  have  marked  the  broad 
line  <if  ^bvimiuation  between  true  and  false 
glnrjb^MMecting  pomps,  triumphs,  and  victo- 
riaa^M|#fctntiaIsof  real  greatness.  He  teaches 
paftMMlk-sAder  censure,  inculcates  a  contempt 

•  Etamen  du  Prince  de  Machianef  by  the  king  of  Prut- 
§ia.  It  isciirintifl  to  com (m re  thiH  coinp<»!<iti(in  of  ihe 
kine  with  hi*  own  con<4nct.  To  cniitra:*!  hi<f  vtrong 
mprnbatinn  of  the  baneful  gUny  of  hMrocH.  hi-*  horror 
of  eorvquAst,  ami  of  the  rniel  paMions  which  oppre«i 
mankind  ;  his  pn>f>»swH  arlimration  of  rlemi'ncv,  umok- 
neiM,  JiiHtice.  an't  coinpw»ion.  with  which  this  work 
abounrln.— with  the  actual  expioiis  of  ibe  rai'ager  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Saxony,  &c.  4kc. !  I 
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oT  Tulgrar  acclamation,  and  of  all  praise  which 
ii  not  fairly  earned.  One  valuable  snperiority, 
which  Livy  possesses  over  his  comjietitors,  is, 
Uiat  in  describings  vice,  and  vicious  characters, 
he  scrupulously  contrives  to  excite  an  abhor- 
rence of  both  ;  and  his  relations  never  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  propensity  to  the 
crime,  or  a  partiality  for  the  criminal  whom  he 
haa  been  describing.  A  defect,  in  this  acuteness 
of  mora]  feelings,  has  been  highly  pernicious  to 
the  youthful  reader ;  and  this  too  common  ad. 
mixture  of  impure  description,  even  when  the 
honest  desig'n  has  t)een  to  expose  vice,  haa  sen- 
nUy  tainted  the  wholesomeness  of  historic  com- 
position. 

Independently  of  those  beautiful,  thou|rh  some- 
times redundant  speeches,  which  Livy  puts  in- 
to the  raouths  of  his  heroes,  his  eloquent  and 
finished  answers  to  ambassadors,  furnish  a  spe- 
eiea  of  rhetoric  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  royal 
education. 

It  has  been  re^rretted  by  some  of  the  critics, 
tiiat  Livy,  afler  enriching^  his  own  work  by  the 
most  copious  plagiarisms  from  his  great  precur- 
sor. Poly  bins,  commends  him  in  a  way  so  frigid 
is  almost  to  amount  to  censure.  He  does  not, 
it  is  true,  go  the  length  of  Voltaire  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Shakspeare,  who  first  pillages  and  then 
abases  him.  The  Frenchman,  mdeed,  who 
ipoils  what  he  steals,  acts  upon  the  old  known 
principle  of  his  country  highwaymen,  who  al- 
vays  murder  where  they  rob. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  too  warmly  re- 
eommended  heathen  authors,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  hands  of  eyrerj  enlightened 
prtceptor,  as  was  eminently  the  case  with  Fene- 
ion,  pagans  almost  become  Christian  teachers 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  explained, 
elocidated,  purified ;  and  not  only  will  the  cor- 
mptions  of  paganism  be  converted  into  instruc 
tioo,  by  being  contrasted  with  the  opposite  Chris- 
tian  graces,  but  the  Christian'  system  will  be 
idvantagrnously  shown  to  be  almost  equally  at 
variance,  with  many  pagan  virtues,  as  with  all 
its  vices. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  Talue 
of  pagan  historians,  the  profoand  attention  which 
they  prove  the  ancients  to  have  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  would  alone  suffice  to  give  them 
eonsiderable  weight  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge 
of  sound  instruction.  Their  regard  to  youtbuil 
modesty,  the  inculcation  of  obedience  and  re- 
eerve,  the  exercises  of  self-denial,  exacted  from 
children  of  the  highest  rank,  put  to  shame, —  I 
win  not  say  Christians,  but  many  of  the  nomi- 
ul  professors  of  Christianity.^ — Levity,  idleness, 
disegard  of  the  laws,  contempt  of  established 
lyttems  and  national  institutions,  met  with  a 
eaverer  reprobation  in  the  pagan  ynrtthtjhni  is 
alwajTs  found  among  those,  in  oiiff^|Mwbo 
yet  do  not  openly  renounce  the  clii|fifiE  of 
Christians.  "^  jP     ; 

Far  be  it  from  ns,  however,  to  take  akt  fno- 
rab  from  ao  miserably  defective  a  standard  as 
pagan  hutory  affords.  For  though  philosophy 
kad  given  aome  admirable  rules  fiir  maintaining 
the  out-worka  of  virtue,  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  which  ever  pretended  to  expel  vioe  fW>m 
the  heart.— The  best  qualities  of  paganism  want 
the  beet  motivee.    Some  of  the  overgrowa  Bo> 


man  virtues,  also,  though  they  would  have  been 
valuable  in  their  just  measure  and  degree,  and 
in  a  due  symmetry  and  proportion  with  oUier 
virtues,  yet,  by  their  excess,  helped  to  produce 
those  evils  which  afterwards  ruined  Rome; 
while  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  like  the  Chris- 
tian, would  have  prevented  those  evils.  Their 
patriotism  was  oppression  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Their  virtue  was  not  so  much  sullied 
by  pride,  as  founded  in  it;  and  their  justice 
was  tinctured  with  a  savageness  which  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  justice  which  is  taught 
by  Christianity. 

These  two  simple  precepts  of  our  religion, 
Thau  ghalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
hearty  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ; — these  two 
principles,  kept  in  due  exercise,  would,  like  the 
two  powers  which  govern  the  natural  world, 
keep  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world  in  or- 
der ;  would  restrain,  impel,  unite  and  govern  it« 

In  considering  the  ancient  philosophy,  how 
doe»  the  Jine  gold  become  dim,  before  the  sober 
lustre  of  that  divine  legislator,  whose  kingdom, 
indeed,  was  not  of  this  world,  but  who  has  taught 
*  kings  of  the  earth,  princes,  and  all  people,* 
those  maxims  and  prmciples  whieh  cast  into 
shade  all  the  false  splendours  *  of  the  antique 
world!*  Christianity  has  furnished  the  only 
true  practical  comment  on  that  grand  position 
of  the  admirable  author  of  the  sublime,  that  nc- 
thing  i$  great  the  contempt  of  which  is  gr^tj^ 
For  how  can  triumphs,  honours,  riches,  powc» 
conquest,  fame,  be  considered  as  of  intrinsic  va- 
lue by  a  Christian,  the  very  eaaence  of  whose  r?- 
ligion  consists  in  being  crucified  to  the  world ; 
the  very  aim  and  end  of  whose  religion  lies  in  a 
superiority  to  all  greatness  which  is  to  have  an 
end  with  this  life  ;•  the  very  nature  and  genius 
of  whose  religion  tends  to  prove,  that  eternal  life 
is  the  only  adequate  measure  of  the  happiness, 
and  immortal  ^Icry  the  only  adequate  object  of^ 
the  ambitbn  or  a  Christian. . 


CHAP.  XI. 

English  history. — Afr.  Hume, 

But  the  royal  pupil  is  not  to  wander  alwayt 
in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history.  The  ex- 
tent is  so  vast,  and  the  time  for  travelling  over 
it  so  short,  that  afler  being  sufficiently  possessed 
of  that  general  view  of  mankind  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  exhibits,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  concentrate  her  studies,  and  to  direct  her  at- 
tention to  certain  great  leading  points,  and  ee« 
pocially  to  those  objects  with  which  she  has  a 
natural  and  more  immediate  connexion.  The 
history  of  modern  Europe  abounds  with  such 
objects.  In  Robertson's  luminous  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  society  is  traced 
with  just  arrangement  and  philosophical  preci- 
sion. Hb  admirabje  histories  of  Charles  V.  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  separate  from  their  great 
independent  merit,  will  be  read  with  singular 
advantage  in  connection  with  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  English  history.  In  the  writingfs  of, 
Sully  and  Clarendon,  may  be  seen  how,  fo  *  a 
long  time,  the  paaaioni  ci  kings  were  CQntra. 
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dieted,  and  often  controlled  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  miDisters ;  ■overeigns  who  were  not  in- 
sensible to  praise,  nor  averse  from  flattery,  yet 
■ubiiiittinjf,  though  sometimes  with  a  very  ill 
grace,  (o  receive  services  rather  than  aduJation. 
Afifiisters  who  consulted  the  good  rather  than 
the  humour  of  their  princea;  who  promoted 
their  interests,  instead  of  gratifying  their  vices, 
and  who  preferred  their  fame  to  their  favour. 

Mr,  Hums. 

Hume  is  incomparably  the  most  informing, 
as  weU  as  the  most  elegant,  of  all  the  writers 
of  English  history.     His  narrative  is  full,  well 
arranged,  and  beautifully  perspicuous.     Yet,  ho 
is  an  author  who  must  be  read  with  extreme 
caution  on  a  political,  but  especially  on  a  reli- 
gious account    Though,  on  occasions  where  he 
may  be  trusted,  because  his  peculiar  principles 
do  not  interfere,  his   political   reflections  are 
usually  just,  sometimes  profound.     His  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Grothic  government  is  full  of 
interest  and  information.     He  marks,  with  ex- 
act precision,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  feu- 
dal manners,  when  law  and  order  began  to  pre- 
Tail,  and  our  constitution  assumed  something 
like  a  shape.    His  fiaely  painted  characters  of 
Alfred  and  Eliiabeth  should  be  engraved  on  the 
heart  of  every  sovereign.    His  political  preju- 
diots  do  not  strikingly  appear,  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Stewart,  nor  his  religious 
antipathies  till  about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  re- 
formation  under  Henry  V.    From  that  period 
to  its  full  establishment,  he  is  perhaps  mora  dan- 
gerous, because  less  ostensibly  daring  than  some 
other  infidel  historians.     It  is  a  serpent  under  a 
bed  of  roses.    He  does  not  (in  his  ki$tory  at 
least)  so  much  ridicule  religion  himself,  as  in- 
Tite  others  to  ridicule  it     There  is  in  his  man- 
ner,  a  sedateness  which  imposes ;  in  his  scepti- 
cism,  a  sly  gravity  which  puts  the  reader  more 
off  his  guard  than  the  vehemence  of  censure,  or 
the  levity  of  wit ;  for  we  are  always  less  die- 
posed  to  suspect  a  man  who  is  too  wise  to  ap- 
pear  angry.    That  same  wisdom  makes  him 
too  correct  to  invent  calumnies,   but  it  does 
not  preserve  him  from  doing  what  is  scarcely 
less  disingenuous.    He  implicitlv  adopts  the  in- 
jarious  relations  of  those  annalists  who  were 
nibst  hostile  to  the  reformed  faith ;  though  he 
must  have  known  their  accounts  to  be  aggra- 
vated and  discoloured,  if  not  absolutely  invented. 
He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for  the  worst 
things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mischief, 
without  avowing  the  mali|rnity.  When  he  speaks 
from  himself,  the  sneer  is  so  cool,  the  irony  so 
sober,  the  contempt  so  discreet,  the  moderation 
so  insidious,  the  difierence  between  popish  hi- 
gotry,  and  protestant  firmness,  between  the  fury 
of  the  persecutor  and  the  resolution  of  the  mar- 
tyr, so  little  marked ;  the  distinctions  between 
intolerant  frenzy  and  heroic  zeal  so  melted  into 
each  other,  ana  though  he  cAatrives  to  make 
the  reader  feel  some  indignation  at  the  tyrant, 
he  never  loads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  ror  the 
sufferer ;  he  ascribes  such  a  slender  superiority 
to  one  religious  system  above  another,  that  the 
joung  reader  who  does  not  come  to  the  perusal 
^^^lu■  prinoiplM  fivmod,  will  be  in  danger  of 


thinking  that  the  reformation  was  really  not 
worth  contending  for. 

But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  this  accomplish- 
ed sophist  more  apparent  than  in  the  artfol  way 
in  which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity 
with  his  own  views  concerning  religion.  Hu* 
man  pride,  he  knew,  naturallv  likes  to  range  it* 
self  on  the  side  of  ability.  He  therefore,  skil- 
fully works  on  this  passion,  by  treating  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  superiority,  as  weak  and 
credulous  men,  all  whom  ho  represents  as  being 
under  the  religious  delusion,  and  by  uniformly 
insinuating  that  talents  and  piety  belong  to  op- 
posite parties. 

To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding  fa- 
naticism with  real  religion,  he  adds  the  disinge- 
nuous habit  of  accounting  for  the  best  actions 
of  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to  some  low 
motive ;  and  affects  to  confound  the  designs  of 
the  religious  and  the  corrupt,  so  artfully,  that 
no  radic^  difference  appears  to  subsist  between 
them.  '  •  «    .  ^ 

It  is  injurious  to  a  young  mind  to  reai'  the 
history  of  the  reformation  by  any  author,  how 
accurate  soever  he  may  be  in  his  nstg,  jwho  does 
not  see  a  divine  power  accompanyi^ng^^  tki^  |r%at  . 
work ;  by  any  author  who  ascribes'ttrU^  pbwer, 
or  rather  to  the  perverseness  ofji^ar/B,  ai\,d  the 
obstinacy  of  innovation,  what  was  in  reality '^a 
effect  of  providential  direction  ;  by  inj  who  (dis- 
cerns nothing  but  human  resources,  or  stubborn 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distinguishes, 
though  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  hXiman  im-^ 
perfection,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  oF  God.  ^ 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  Ihe  close ^ 
of  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  prince,  or  a  statesman,  of  ^ 
drawing  up  his  character  so  elabetat^y  as  to  ' 
attract  and  fix  the  whole  attention  of  tLe^e&der  t  y 
and  he  does  it  in  such  a  way,  that  v^ile  he  cAi- 
gages  the  mind  he  unsuspectedly  misbads.  it^ 
He  makes  a  general  statement  of  th^  vi^  And  . 
virtues,  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  theunerson* 
whom  he  paints,  leaving  the  reader  to  mtm  his 
own  conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  bafance  of 
the  vices  and  virtues,  of  the  good  and  Iwd  ac 
tions  thus  enumeimted :  while  he  never  once 
leads  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  character 
by  the  only  sure  criterion,  the  ruling  principle, 
which  seemed  to  govern  it    This  is  the  too  pre- 
vailing method  of  historians ;  they  make  morals 
completely  independent  of  religion,  by   thus 
weighing  qualities,  and  letting  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  scale  decide  on  virtue,  as  it  were  by 
grains  and  scruples :  thus  furnishing  a  standard 
of  virtue  subversive  of  that  which  Christianity 
establishes.    This  method  instead  of  marking 
the  moral  distinctions,  blends  and  confounds 
them,  by.eiUblishing  character  on  an  accidental 
differenoet^Aen  depending  on  circumstance  and 
occasloQ,  fallBad  of  applying  to  it  one  eternal 
rule  and  inotive  of  action.* 

But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  writers 
far  mdre  unexceptionable  than  Mr.  Hume  oflen 

*  If  these  remarks  may  be  tboa|bt  too  severe  by  noma 
readers  for  that  decree  of  sceptiatm  which  appears  ia 
Mr.  Hume's  Aiftory  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  obwrve  that 
be  has  shown  his  prineiptes  so  folly,  in  some  of  his  other 
works,  that  we  are  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  these 
works,  to  read  with  suspicion  every  thinf  be  says  whicH 
borders  on  rslis ion  7— A  circumstance  apt  to  m  forgot- 
ten by  Biany  who  rsad  ssijr  bis  kikory. 
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fill,  that  of  rarely  leading  the  mind  to  look  be- 
yond second  causes  and  human  agents.  It  is 
mortifying  to  refer  them  to  the  example  of  a  pa- 
gan. Livy  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  proclaim, 
repeatedly,  the  insufficiency  of  man  to  accom- 
plish  great  objects  without  divine  assistance. 
He  was  not  ashanr^  to  refer  events  to  the  di. 
rection  and  control  bf  providence ;  and  when  he 
■peaks  of  notorious  criminals,  he  is  not  contented 
with  describing  them  as  transgressing  against 
the  state,  but  represents  them  as  also  offending 
■gainst  the  gods. 

Yet,  it  is  proper  again  to  notice  the  defects 
of  ancient  authors  in  their  views  of  providential 
mterference  ;  a  defect  arising  from  their  never 
clearly  including  a  future  state  in  their  account. 
They  seem  to  have  conceived  themselves  ai 
fidrly  entitled  by  their  good  conduct  to  the 
divine  favour,  which  favour  they  usually  limited 
to  premsnt  prosperity.  Whereas  all  notions  of 
divine  justice  roust  of  necessity  be  widely  erro- 
neoos,  in  which  a  future  retribution  is  not  on- 
inbigaouBly  and  constantly  included. 


CHAP.  XII. 
I  importmnt  «rat  of  English  Hiitory. 

As  the  annals  of  our  own  country  furnish  an 
object  on  which  a  royal  student  should  be  led 
to  dwell  with  particular  interest,  it  may  be  ne- 
eessary  to  call  the  attention  to  certain  impor- 
tant periods  of  our  history  and  constitution, 
from  each  of  which  we  begin  to  reckon  a  new 
Bra;  because  from  that  epoch,  some  new  system 
of  causes  and  effects  begins  to  take  place  ! 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  trace  the  shades 
'  of  alteration  which  intervene  between  these 
■  Bras ;  for  though  the  national  changes  appear 
to  be  broaght  about  by  some  one  great  event, 
y«t,  the  event  itself  will  be  fbnnd  to  have  been 
■loWly  working  its  way  by  causes  trivial  in  their 
■ppearance,  and  gradual  in  their  prop^ress. 
For  the  minds  of  the  people  mast  be  previously 
ripened  for  a  change,  before  any  material  alter- 
■tion  is  produced — It  was  not  th«  injury  that  Lu- 
cretia  sustained,  which  kindled  the  resentment 
of  the  Romans;  the  previous  misconduct  of  the 
Tarquins  had  excited  in  the  people  the  spirit 
of  that  revolution.  A  momentary  indignation 
brought  a  series  of  discontents  to  »  crisis,  and 
one  public  crime  was  seized  on  as  the  pre- 
tence for  revenging  a  long  course  of  oppression. 
The  arrival,  however,  of  these  slowly  produced 
eras  makes  a  sudden  and  striking  change  in 
ihe  circumstances  of  a  country,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  betwoen  the 
manners  which  precede  and  those  which  fbl- 
kmiL 

A  prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  poHtios) 
ought  in  general  to  prefer  contemporary  his- 
torians,  and  even  ordinary  annalists,  to  the 
compilers  of  history  who  come  afler  them.  He 
■bould  have  recourse  to  tlie  documents  from 
which  authors  derive  their  history,  rather  than 
■it  down  satisfied  with  the  history  so  derived. 
Life,  however,  is  too  short  to  allow,  in  all  cases, 
of  this  Uborioof  process.    Attention,  therefore, 


1  to  the  minuter  details  of  contemporary  annalists, 
and  to  the  original  records  consisting  of  letters 
and  state  papers,  must  be  limited  to  periods  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Into  these  the 
attentive  politician  will  dive  for  himself,  and  ho 
will  oAen  be  abundantly  repaid.  The  periodic 
f(>r  example,  of  the  unhappy  contests  in  tho 
reign  of  the  first  Charles,  of  the  restoration,  and 
more  especially  of  the  revolution,  are  the  turn- 
ing points  of  our  political  constitution.  A  princcv 
by  examining  these  original  documents,  and  by 
making  himself  master  of  the  points  then  at 
issue,  would  be  sure  to  understand  what  are  his 
own  rights  u  a  sovereign. 

It  is  not  by  single,  but  by  concurrent  testi. 
mony,  that  the  truth  of  history  is  established* 
And  it  is  by  a  careful  perusalof  different  au- 
thors who  treat  of  the  same  period,  th:it  a  series 
of  historic  truth  will  be  extracted.  Where  ihcy 
agree,  we  may  trust  that  they  are  right; 
where  they  differ  we  must  elicit  truth  from  the 
collision.  Thus  the  royal  pupil,  when  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of  Clarendon,  should  also  study 
some  of  the  Iwit  writers,  who  are  favourable  to 
the  parliamentary  cause.  A  careful  perusal  of 
Lodlow  and  Whitlock ;  a  general  survey  of 
Rushworth,  or  occasitmal  reference  to  that 
author  and  to  Thurloe ;  and  as  a  cursory  review 
of  their  own  Uvea  and  time$  bj^Laud  and  Baxter, 
will  throw  great  light  on  many  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  eventful  period  of  the  first  Charles. 
They  will  show  how  different  the  same  actions 
appear  to  different  men,  equal  in  understanding 
and  integrity.  They  will  inforce  mutual  can- 
dour and  mutual  forbearance,  repressing  the 
wholesatB  conclusions  of  party  violence,  and 
teaching  a  prince  to  be  on  his  goaid  against 
the  intemperate  counsels  of  his  interested  ox 
heated  advisers.  They  will  instruct  a  monarch 
in  the  important  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as. 
certain  and  keep  in  view  the  light  in  which  hia 
actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  his  people. 
They  will  teach  him  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  even  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  times ;  and  in  obedience  to  a  precept  en- 
joined by  divine  authority  for  private  life,  and 
still  more  important  to  be  observed  in  |Miblio,— 
*  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.* 

Again,  while  the  narratives  of  the  contem- 
porary historians  furnish  facts,  they  who  live  in 
a  succeeding  age  have  the  additional  advail* 
tages  first,  of  a  chance  of  greater  impartiality  | 
secondly,  of  a  comparison  with  corresponding 
events,  and,  thirdly,  of  having  the  tendencies  of 
the  events  related,  appreciated  by  the  evidence 
of  their  actual  effects.  How  imperfect,  for 
example,  would  be  the  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal remarks,  and  how  false  the  whole  colour  be- 
longing to  any  history  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion which  mijght  have  immediately  appeared.* 
Much  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
flect back  light  on  the  original  tendency  of 
events.  The  fermentation  of  political  passions 
requires  a  long  time  to  subside.  The  agitation 
continues  till  the  events  have  nearly  lost  their 

*  The  French  revolution,  with  itseonseqaence*.  seen 
intAn<led  practically  to  contradict  what  Thucydiilcs  de- 
clared to  be  hill  design  in  writing  history ;  namely,  by  a 
fiiithful  account  of  past  things  to  assist  raankiad  ia 
ooi\)ecturiDf  the  futurs  I 
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intorcBt,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fresh  clase  of 
events ;  which,  in  their  turn,  raise  a  new  party, 
and  excite  a  new  interest ;  so  that  an  impartial 
distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  seldom 
made  till  tliose  who  are  concerned  in  it  have 
been  long  out  of  hearing.  And  it  is  an  incon. 
venicnco  inseparable  from  human  things  that 
when  writers  are  least  able  to  come  at  the  truth, 
they  are  most  disposed  to  tell  it 

It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  politi- 
eal  system  of  Europe,  since  that  period  par 
ticularly,  when  the  two  powers  of  France  and 
Austria  having  arisen  to  a  greatness,  which  made 
them  mutually,  as  well  as  generally  ftfinidablei 
other  countries,  seeing  the  necessity  for  tfasir, 
own  safety,  of  opposing  the  stronger,  and  sup* 
porting  the  we^cr,  onnceived  the  idea  of  that 
balance  of  power,  that  just  equiponderance, 
which  might  preserve  the 


tention  ought  perhaps,  in  the  ver^  first  instance, 
to  be  directed,  I  mean  the  reign  of  Alfred. 
This  is  eminently  a  study  for  kings. — In  Alfred, 
*the  most  vigotous  exertion  of  puUie  justice  was 
nnited  with  attachment  to  public  liberty.  He 
•agerly  seized  every  interval  of  tranquillity, 
Irom  the  convulsions  with  which  the  state  was 
tom^  to  collect  materials  for  the  most  salutary 
institutions,  whicb  IAb  afterwards  established ; 
he  employed  every  moment  he  could  snatch 
from  the  wart  in  which  he  was  inevitably  en- 
gaged,  in  introducing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in 
turning  ttie  minds  of  his  harassed  and  disorder- 
ly iubjeots  to  virtuous  and  industrious  pursuits  ; 
in  repairing  the  mischievous  consequeneea  of 
past  insurrections,  and  wisely  guarding  ijllainst 
their  return.  He  had  to  correct  the  habits  of 
a  people  who  had  lived  without  laws,  and  with, 
out  morals;  and  to  reduce  to  civilization,  men 
who  had  been  driven  to  subsist  by  chance  or 
rapine.  By  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
united  moral  discipline  with  the  execution  of 
penal  laws,  he  undertook  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  habits  inveterately  depraved. 

The  royal  pupil  will  bo  taught  to  ascribe  tbe 
origin  of  some  of  our  best  usages  to  these  »- 
gacious  Mj^ulations ;  above  all,  the  conception 
of  that  unparalleled  idea  which  so  beautifully 
reconciles  the  exact  administration  of  justice 
with  individual  liberty ;  the  origin  of  our  juries 
ivUtntly  appearing  to  have  first  entered  the 
iDJ^  01  Alfred.  The  effects  on  the  people 
■ton  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exertions 
of  the  prince.  Crimes  were  repressed.  The 
most  unexampled  change  took  place  in  the 
national  manners.  Encouragement  was  held 
out  to  the  reformed,  while  punishment  kept  in 
order  the  more  irreclaimable.  Yet  with  all  these 
strong  measures,  never  was  a  prince  more  ten. 
derly  alive  to  the  liberty  of  the  sobject  And 
while  commerce,  navigation,  ingenious  inven. 
tions,  and  all  the  peaoeral  arts  were  promoted  by 
him,  his  skill  in  the  military  tactics  of  that  day 
was  superior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries* 

To  form  such  vast  projects,  not  for  distorbing 
the  world,  but  fiir  blessing  it, — to  reduce  those 
projects,  in  many  instances,  to  the  most  minute 
detail  of  actual  execution ; — ^to  have  surmounted 
l|l»  misfortuiie  of  a  neglected  edoottioo  to  m  to 


make  himself  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  lae 
moral  as  well  as  civil  instructor  of  his  people ; 
— all  this  implies  such  a  grandeur  of  capacity, 
such  an  exact  conception  of  the  true  character 
of  a  sovereign,  such  sublimity  of  principle,  and 
such  corresponding  rectitude  of  practice,  as 
fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consummate  greatness. 
In  a  word,  Alfred  seems  to  hswe  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  realize  the  beautiful  fiction,  which 
poets,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have  formed 
of  a  perfect  king.  It  is  also  worth  observing, 
that  all  those  various  plans  were  both  projected 
and  executed  by  a  monarch  who,  as  all  his* 
torians  agree,  had  suffered  more  hardships  than 
«D/  ordinary  adventurer,  had  fought  more  bat* 
tlasthan  most  generals,  and  was  the  most  vo* 
luminous  author  of  his  day.*  And,  if  it  should 
be  asked  by  what  means  a  single   individual 


0  security  of  all.  ^  could  accomplish  such  a  variety  of  projects,  the 

But  then  is  a  far  earlier  epoch  to  which  at-   answer  is  simply  this :  It  was  in  a  good  measure 


by  an  art  of  which  little  account  is  made,  but 
which  is  perhapa  of  more  importance  in  a  sove 
reign  than  almoet  any  other,  at  least  it  is  «me 
without  which  the  brightest  genius  is  of  little 
value,  a  strict  CBConomy  of  time. 

Between  the  earlier  lifb  of  Alfred  and  that  of 
Charles  1 1,  there  was,  as  must  be  observed,  a 
striking  similarity.  The  paths  of  both  to  the 
throne  were  equally  marked  by  such  imminent 
dangers  and  *hair  breadth*s  'scapes*  as  more 
resemble  romance  than  authentic  history.  What 
a  lesson  had  Alfred  prepared  for  Charles  !  But 
their  characters  as  kings,  exhibited  an  opposU 
tion  which  is  as  strong  as  the  resemblance  in 
their  previous  fortunes.  With  an  understand- 
ing naturally  good,  with  that  education  which 
Alfred  wanted, — with  every  advantage  which 
an  improved  state  of  society  could  give  over  a 
barbarous  one ;  such,  notwithstanding,  was  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Stuart*s  subsequent  life,  as 
almost  to  present  the  idea  of  an  intended  con- 
trast to  the  virtiMiof  the  illustrious  Saxon. 

Another  epodl  to  wiMch  the  pupil's  attention 
should  be  pomtodf  is  tbo  turbulent  and  iniqui- 
tous reign  ifUng  John  l  whose  oppression  and 
injustice  win,  b^  tho  oness  to  which  they  were 
carried,  the  prondantial  means  of  rousing  the 
English  spirit,  tnd  of  obtaining  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  charter.  This  famous  trans, 
action,  so  deservedly  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
bestowed  or  secured  the  most  valuable  civil 
privileges;  chiefly  indeed  to  the  barons  and 
cler^,  but  also  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
privileges  of  the  latter  had  antecedently,  been 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account,  and  their  liber- 
tics,  always  imperfect,  had  suflfered  much  in- 
fVingement  by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law 
into  England  under  the  Norman  William.  For, 
whether  they  were  vassals  under  the  barons,  or 
vassals  under  the  king  it  made  little  difference 
in  their  condition ;  which  was,  in  fact,  to  the 

frreater  part,  little  better  than  a  state  of  abso- 
ute  slavery.  The  barons,  liberal,  perhaps, 
through  policy  rather  than  humanity,  in  strug- 
gling for  their  own  liberty  were  compelled  to  in- 
volve in  one  common  mterest  the  liberty  of 
the  people;  and  the  same  laws  which  they 

*  See  tbs  charaeter  of  AlfVed  In  Hume,  from  which 
the  prsoeding  part  of  this  aecoant,  iu  substance,  is 
diisnr  taksB. 
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3  neura  their  awn  pralectian,  in 
Mme  meunrs  nacauril;  eilended  their  be- 
nign  influeaccto  Ihs  inhrior  ctauaa  aftociety 
— Thow  immuniliei,  which  are  euential  to  tiie 
wall-being  of  civil  and  MKiil  lifg,  gradually  be. 
cims  better  secured .  Injuilica  waa  mtralnsd, 
tyiannical  eiadiona  were  guarded  againit,  and 
OppmHioa  vaa  Bo  lon^r  aanctioned.  This 
frmoua  deed,  without  any  rioleot  innoT&tion,  bo- 
Mme  the  moond  iiC  property,  the  pledf^a  of 
liberty,  and  the  guarantee  of  independence.  A> 
h  |;uarded  the  rightj  of  all  ordera  of  men,  rrom 
the  loweat  to  the  higheit,  il  waa  vifotaualy  coo- 
lended  R>r  by  all ;  hr,  if  it  [imiied  the  poww  ef 
the  king,  il  alio  confirnied  it,  by  aeeu 
allegiance  and  fidelity  of  theaobjact.  It  waf 
inealimahla  nae  by  giving  a  determinate  ttM 
tod  ahape,  >  nich  a  local  habilatiou  and  a  name,' 
to  (he  apicit  of  liberty ;  *o  that  the  Engliah,  when, 
at  it  attr-n  happeoad,  they  claimed  the  raeogni- 
lion  oftbeir  legal  rights,  ware  not  left  lt>  wander 
in  a  wide  field,  witlnat  baling  any  ipedfio  ob. 
iect,  without  limitation,  and  without  diiedion. 
n^  tmie  wtaf  Is  aut  far,  and,  obtaining  that, 
Ihey  were  atliafied.  We  roraly  cannot  but  be 
nnsible  of  the  adraatages  which  they  darired 
ftom  this  circnmKiDce,  who  hsTO  seen  (he  ef- 
fects of  an  apposite  sitaation,  in  this  Tery  par- 
ticular, i1liiitra(ed  so  strikingly  in  (he  earlier 
period  of  the  French  rcTolulion. 

But,  rapidity  of  piogreaa  aeema.  by  the  Tacy 
bws  of  nature,  to  be  prectaded,  where  (he  beos- 
fil  il  to  ba  radical  end  permaoeDt. — It  was  not, 
tberefare,  tinlil  our  passion  for  making  war 
within  the  (erritory  of  Franca  waa  curst,  nor 
Bolil  we  left  off  leering  the  howela  of  our  own 
country,  in  the  dissensiona  of  the  Yorkista  and 
I^ncaatiiana,  after  hiring  for  near  four  hun- 
dred years,  torn  thoae  of  our  neighbonrs  ;  in  a 
word,  it  wa*  not  until  bath  (breign  and  civil 
(hni  began  to  coo],  that  in  th«  reign  of  Henry 
VII,  the  people  begin  to  enjoy  more  reul  free, 
dom,  as  the  kin^  enjoyed  ■  more  settled  dumi- 
nion,  and  the  iiilereala  of  peace  and  commerce 
tobatantially  prerailed.  VVUboul  ucribing  to 
this  king  Tirtuei  which  lie  nd  net  pwaess.  tho 
new  of  his  reign,  with  al)  It*  lanlto,  affordi  a 
kind  of  breathing  time,  and  eenae  of  repose.  It 
is  from  this  reign  that  the  hblory  or  the  tava, 
and  cItiI  ODnalitLiLian  or  Knfland  become  iiiler- 
tating  ;  as  that  of  ourecclesiistical  constitution 
dose  from  the  auhaequent  reign.  A  ganatal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  antecedent  pait  of  our  hii- 
toiy  may  enffice  for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from 
Uuwe  periods  she  cannot  posses*  too  detailed  m 
knowledge  of  il> 


CHAP.  xir. 

Quttn  BlUabctk. 

It  is  reniarkable  that  in  France,  a  nation  in 
which  women  han  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  coniidermtion,  their  genius  has  neier 
been  called  to  its  loftiest  eierciie, — Francs  ia 
perhaps  the  only  country  which  has  nerer  been 
goTwned  by  a  woman. — The  molbers,  howerer, 
•T  some  of  her  wrereigns,  when  minori,  have, 

Y..IL  C 


during  their  regencies,  Blanche  uf  Caitile,*  espe. 
cially,  diacoTered  (alenla  for  goreroment  not  in> 
feiior  to  thoae  of  most  of  her  kings. 

Annn  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulogiali ;  hut 
in  her  character  there  leemi  lo  ha>e  been  more 
of  intrigoe  than  of  genius,  or  at  leoat,  than  of 
Bound  senae  ;  and  her  viituBs  were  problemati- 
cal. Ifher  talents  had  soma  splendour,  they  had 
DO  solidity.  They  pioduoed  a  kind  of  staga  aC- 
rec(,  which  was  intpoaing,  but  not  efScient,  aiid 
she  was  rather  an  actraas  of  royalty  (han  a  great 

Sueen.  She  waa  no(  happy  in  the  choice  of  a. 
■lead.  The  aourca  of  all  Maiarin's  greitneaa, 
abe  sapMtled  him  with  inSeiible  attachment, 
i«id  estaUishsd  him  in  more  than  regal  power. 
!■  Te(urn,  he  treated  hsi  with  Mspect  as  long 
ofher  protesdan,  andael  her 

jlftcesaary  to  his  confirmed  power. 

The  heit  queens  haie  been  most  iHUarkable 
for  employing  great  men.  Among  thenfCen». 
Ina,  Elisabeth,  and  Anne  stood  foremost  Thoae 
'  ih  to  derogate  from  (he  gloiiea  of  a  ~ 

iwing  to  the  w 
JuA  to  that  of  (he  queen  i 
Folves  an  enli^ium.  For,  is  not  (be  choice  of 
aagaciout  minis(srs  the  characteristic  nBkof 
I  sagacious  aovsreignl  ^<m[i,  for  inatasoa, 
Mary  di  Medici  ha»  cboasn  a  Wolsingham  i 
ihe  who  made  it  one  of  the  firat  acta  at  her  re- 
gency to  banish  Sully,  and  to  employ  Cmcini  T 
Jr,  did  it  ever  ent^r  in(n  (he  mind  of  (he  first 
Marv  of  England  to  take  into  her  councils  that 
Cecil,  wboaomuch  distinguished  himself  in  (ha 
cabin*  of  her  aislBll 

Eliiabeth'a  great  natural  capscity  waa,  as  hss 
been  before  ohseried,  improved  by  an  excellent 
education.  Her  native  vigour  of  mind  had  been 
early  called  forth  by  a  series  of  uncommon  trials. 
The  circumspection  she  had  been,  from  child. 
tiood,  obliged  to  exercise,  (aaghl  her  prudence. 
The  diScuIlies  which  beset  hsr,  accuatomed 
her  to  self-controL  Can  we,  therefore.  doabC 
(haMhe  steadiness  of  pnrpoae.  and  undaunted 
nMi'""'  which  she  manifested  on  almost  erery 
occasion  during  her  long  reign,  were  greatlr  lo 
be  attributed  to  that  yonthfu]  discipline  T  &ha 
would  probably  never  have  acquired  aucb  art 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  others,  had  she  Dot 
early  learned  *o  absolute  a  command  aver  hM.. 

On  coming  to  (lie  crown,  she  found  honrif 
surrounded  with  (hose  obstacles  which  diiplaj 
great  charictere,  bnl  otereet  ordinar*  minda. 
The  Tas(  work  of  the  reformation,  which  hail 
been  undertaken  by  her  brother  Edward,  but 
crushed  in  the  very  birth,  as  far  aa  was  within 
human  power,  by  the  bigot  Mary,  waa  resumed 
and  accomplished  by  Eliiabelh :  and  that,  not 
in  the  calm  of  security,  nnt  in  the  fulness  <^un- 
dispnted  power,  but  even  while  thai  power  wi* 
far  from  being  confirmed,  and  (hat  security  wo* 
liable,  every  mement,  to  be  shaken  by  (he  moat 
alarming  commotions.  She  had  prejudices,  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  to  overcome;  she  hid 
heavy  debts  to  discharge;  she  had  sn  almost 
ruined  navy  to  repair  ;  she  hsd  a  dobosad  coi* 

■  Hoibet  or  Louis  DC. 
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tD  reetore ;  she  had  emfytj  mai^axines  to  fill ;  she 
liad  a  decaying  commerce  to  invifrorate  ;  the  had 
an  exhausted  exchequer  to  replenish.— > AH  these, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  strenf^th  of  her 
mind,  and  tlie  wisdom  of  her  councils,  she  ac 
oomplished.  She  not  only  paid  her  own  debts ; 
ta,  without  any  rreat  additional  burdens  on 
Iwr  subjects,  she  discharged  those  also  which 
due  to  the  people  fVom  her  two  immediate 
rs.  At  the  same  timq^she  fostered 
_  she  enooura|;ed  literature,  she  attracted 

iO  Hw  great  talents  of  the  age  within  the  sphere 
of  her  own  activity.  And,  though  she  constantly 
•railed  herself  of  all  the  judgment  tmd  talents 
of  her  ministers,  her  acquiescence  in  their  me^ 
aures  was  that  of  conviction,  never  of  implieit 
confidence. 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not,  by  superficial 

J'udges,  be  reckoned  among  the  shining  parts  of 
ler  chanltor.  Yet,  those  who  see  more  deeply, 
must  'iUow,  that  it  was  a  quality  from  which 
the  most  important  benefits  were  derived  to  her 
Jieople ;  and  without  which  all  her  great  abili- 
ties would  hftve  been  comparatively  ineflicient 
The  parsimony  of  her  grandfather  was  the  ra- 
pine and  exaction  of  an  extortioner ;  hers,  thOh 
wise  economy  of  a  provident  parent  If  we  are 
to  jttdge  of  the  value  of  actions  by  their  conse- 
quences,  let  us  eoiipare  the  effects  upon  the 
country,  of  the  prodigality,  both  of  her  father, 
and  of  her  successor,  witn  her  own  frugality. 
As  it  has  been  asserted  by  Plutarch,*  that  the 
money  idly  thrown  away  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  representations  of  two  dramatic  poets  only, 
amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  ex- 
pended on  all  their  wars  against  the  Pirsians, 
m  defence  of  their  liberty ;  so  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed, that  the  first  James  spent  more  treasure  on 
his  favourites,  than  it  had  cost  Elisabeth  to 
maintain  all  her  wars.  Yet,  there  have  not  been 
wantinflT  historians,  who  have  given  the  praise 
of  liberality  to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
while  Elizabeth  has  suffered  the  imputation  of 
avarice.  But  we  ought  to  judge  of  good  and 
evil,  by  their  own  weight  and  measure,  aatf  M 
by  the  specious  names  which  the  latter  e^#fe^ 
sume,  ner  by  the  injurious  terms  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  the  former. 

It  is  not  from  the  splenetic  critic  in  retired 
life,  from  the  declaimer,  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  the  requisitions  of  princes,  that  we  should 
lake  our  sentiments  on  the  point  of  royal  econo- 
my ;  but  from  men,  who,  however  possessing 
different  characters  and  views,  yet  agree  in  this 
one  respect,  that  their  exalted  public  situations, 
and  great  personal  experience  enable  them  to 
give  a  fair  and  sound  opinion.  The  judgment 
even  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  was  not  so  impair- 
ed by  his  vices,  but  that  he  could  insist,  that  an 
excheouer,  exhausted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenished  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed  in 
public  business,  no  less  than  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  affirms,  that  *  a  liberal  prince  loses 
more  hearts  than  he  pains,  and  that  the  resent- 
ment of  those  from  whom  he  takes  the  money, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  gratitude  of  those  to 
whom  he  gives  it*  And,  on  another  occasion 
lie  says,  that  *  men  are  not  aware  what  a  rich 

*  In  hjs  inquiry  whether  the  Athenians  wera  more 
~       It  in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace. 


treasury  frugality  is.*  The  same  fentimentf 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  another  Romaa 
statesman,  a  royal  favourite  too.  Pliny  affirms, 
that  *  a  prince  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  no- 
thing to  his  subjects,  provided  he  takes  nothing 
away  from  them.* 

llioee  princes,  who  despising  fVugality,  have 
been  prodigal  fbf  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary 
applause,  have  seldom  achieved  lasting  good. 
And,  allowing  that  this  lavish  generosity  may 
be  for  the  moment  a  popular  quality,  yet,  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  contributed  to 
bring  more  calamities  on  a  state,  than  the  means 
Mad  for  enabling  the  prince  to  indulge  it  It 
was  not  in  Rome  alone,  as  recent  instances  tee* 
UQti  that  when  the  government  has  wanted  mo* 
naj,  the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  the 
guilty.  A  prodigal  generosity,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Cmar,  and  in  our  own  time,  may 
be  a  useful  instrument  for  paving  the  way  to  a 
throne ;  but  an  established  sovereign  will  find 
economy  a  more  certain  means  of  keeping  him 
in  it.  The  emperor  Nero  was  extolled  for  the 
felicity  which  he  was  diffusing  by  his  bounty, 
while  Rome  was  groaning  under  the  burthen 
of  his  exactions.  That  liberality  whicli  would 
make  a  prince  necessitous,  and  a  people  poor, 
would,  by  hurting  his  fame,  weaken  his  influ- 
ence ;  for  reputation  is  power.  After  all,  such 
a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue,  as  wiU 
enable  him  to  spare  his  subjects,  is  the  truest 
liberality  in  a  prince. 

But,  to  return — The  distinguishing  qualities 
of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  economy,  pru- 
dence, and  moderation.  Yet  in  some  instances 
the  former  was  rigid,  not  to  say  unjust*  Nor 
had  her  frugality  always  the  purest  motives. 
She  was,  it  is  true,  very  unwilling  to  trouble 
parliament  for  money,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  be  troubled ;  but 
her  desire  to  keep  herself  independent  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  her  motive  for  this  forbear- 
ance- What  aba  might  have  gained  in  supplies 
she  must  have  loat  in  power. 

To  her  moderalkm  and  that  middle  line  of 
conduct  whidi  aba  observed,  much  of  her  suc- 
cess may  be  asoribad.  To  her  moderation  in 
the  contests  between  papists  and  puritans,  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed,  that  the  reformation  is- 
sued in  a  happier  medium  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country. — To  her  moderation,  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  war,  from  which  she  was  sin- 
gularly averse,  may  be  ascribed  at  that  rapid 
improvement  at  home,  which  took  place  under 
her  reign.— If  we  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  as 
a  private  female,  she  would  doubtless  appear  en- 
titled to  but  little  veneration.  If  as  an  instru- 
ment raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  carry 
through  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the 
most  difficult  emergencies,  we  can  hardly  rate 
her  too  highly.  We  owe  her  much  as  English- 
men. As  protestants,  what  do  we  not  owe  her  7 
If  we  look  at  the  woman,  wo  shall  see  much  to 
blame  ;  if  at  the  sovereign,  we  shall  see  almost 
every  thing  to  admire. — Her  great,  faults  though 
they  derogated  from  her  personal  character,  sel- 
dom deeply  affected  her  administration.  In  one 
instance  only,  her  favouritism  was  prejudicial 

•  Particularly  her  keepinf  the  eee  of  Ely  vacant  oiae- 
teen  years,  in  order  to  retain  the  revenue. 
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la  tfw  itate ;  hti  ippointi 


■baarved,  her  ver;  pwsion*  lupptied  nhat  wi> 
nnting  in  principle.    TOut,  hci  lialent  altub- 

kTJih.  if  Ihey  had  not  been  ooanlericted  by  thai 

from  a  more  liian  ordiaar;  ihare  in  thit  ceneral 

aee  the  dying  William  preaaing  to  hiaboaomllM 
hand  of  Benlick  ;  but  it  will  be  itill  more  otm. 

flardinglr,  in  (Jie  midaL  of  her  lamenlationa  fat 
Iba  dealb  orLeiceiler,  we  aee  her  grief  did  not 
make  her  fiirgal  to  aeiie  hiagooda,  and  lo  repay 
hM«irrnr  wh.l.h«  had  lent  him. 

•olaLnry  aa  welt  aa  inatructiia  to  compam,  with 
the  foraaken  death. bod  of  Eliiabelh,  the  nllM 
plary  cloaioi  aeence  of  the  aeoond  Mar^  M  li. 
uribed  by  Burnet,  an  eye-wilneaa  of  tba  lAlt 
ing  aienl  which  he  relalw. 

Our  cenaurea,  therefure,  miut  not  be  loat  fa. 
oir  admiralion,  odt  miiat  our  gjaliluda  wp- 
MI  judgment.  Ajid  it  may  be  oaeful  to  tr  ~'~ 
how   it  came  to  poaa  that  Eliiabath,  wi 

popularity,  ahoald  at  length  become  completely 
Muaarabko,  and  die,  neglected  and  foraaken,  her 
■■n  aelting  ingloriooily  after  eo  bright  ■  da;  of 
fRiaparity  and  honaur. 

Iky  we  Dot  Teatitre  to  attribnte  it  to  the  de- 
ftotivanaM,  not  to  aay  ucaoundneaa,  of  her  mora] 
ynaciptea  1  Thoagh  corrupt  piinriplaa  for  a 
eartain  period  may  conceaJ  themaBlna,indeTeo 
4anla,  by  the  aucceaa  of  the  project!  (o  whioh, 
•a  the  viaw  of  luperlicial  reaaunera,  thej  may 
kiie  appeared  oonducire ;  they  will,  in  a  loog 

— TTiay  may  not  entirely  have  preienlod  the 
poblio  gnud  eflecia  of  other  Dseful  qualitiea  with 
which  they  were  aaaociaied  ;  but  the;  do  moat 
&laUy  operate  againit  the  peiaonal  bonoar  of 
tba  udiridual ;  and  againat  bar  reaping  tliat 
krreal  of  gratitude  and  reapect,  to  which  ahe 
Bight  oliwrwiae  haie  been  ao  juatly  entitled. 

Vanity  waa,  too  probably,  the  apring  of  aome 
af  Eliubelh'a  moat  admired  actiona;  bat  the 
Mme  Tuiity  alio  produced  that  jeilonaj,  which 
tanniiiBted  in  the  death  of  Mary.  It  waa  the 
Hme  TBDJty  which  led  her  (irat  to  court  the  ad- 
■iralioD  of  Eaaei,  and  than  (o  auffer  him  lo  fall 
a  victim  to  her  wonnded  pride.  Her  tamper 
waa  nncantrolled. — While  w«  pardon  hor  igno- 
ranca  of  the  principlea  of  liberty,  we  ahauld  not 
Crgel  faow  little  ahe  reapaelad  the  priitlegea  of 
parliament,  claiming  a  right  of  impriaoning  ill 
Tcry  member*,  wilhonl  aeigning  (o  give  an; 
■ecount  of  her  proeeedinga. 

Policy  waa  hsr  faTourite  aeienee,  but  in  that 
day  a  uberml  policy  waa  not  underatood  ;  and 
EUnbelh  waa  too  apt  lo  aubatituta  both  aimola- 
tioD  and  diaaimalatioti  for  an  open  and  generona 
eoDducL  Thia  diaaimulalion  at  length  Inat  her 
lb*  oonfideTice  of  her  anbjecti,  and  while  it  in. 
apired  her  with  a  diatruat,  it  alao  Ibrteiled  the 
■Uaehment  of  hei  frienda.  Her  Inaincerily,  aa 
waa  Dalural,  infected  thoaa  aronnd  her.     The 

Cig  Cecil  bimaalf  waa  ao  Sir  alienated  fVom 
rojral  miatrflaa,  and  tainted  with  the  prsTail- 
ing  apirit  of  intrigue,  oa  to  be  aecretlj  eorrea. 
fooding  with  her  rival  Jamei. 

That  auch  mortifying  occnrrencea  were  too 
likely  lo  ariae,  from  the  very  nature  of  exiating 
eircnuiatancea,  where  the  dying  prince  waa  the 
bat  of  her  race,  and  the  nearly  vacant  throne 
ahool  to  be  poaaeaaed  by  a  itranger, 


CHAP.  XIV. 
Mora/  adTantagrt  to  he  dtrivtd  from  tAc  tlud^ 
bJ  Aialvry,  inil'pindrnl  of  tht  txampitt  it  w- 
Aifrili. — Hittiiry  ptmti  titeemipliMi  tif  human 
RarHrf — II  detKBHiiralrM  the  mptrintmdiKg 
poKiraf  Prmidtact — illiutrated  bi/  iiutnMM. 

l^n  knowledge  of  great  eventa  and  aplendid 
eharacte[a,  and  even  of  the  cuttoma,  Uwa,  and 
mannera  of  different  nations;  an  acquainlanos 
hoWBVsr  acccrate,  with  Iha  atate  of  the  arte,  aoi- 
BnceB,and  commerce  of  thoae  naliona,  Important 
lie  knowledge,  n 


'hat  aludy  may  be  tnmed.  Hiatorj  fiirnlahea  ■ 
strong  practical  illuatration  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrinea  of  car  religion,  the  corruption 
uf  haman  nature.  To  thia  truth  it  eonatanlly 
tieara  witneaa  by  exemplifying  it  under  every 
shape  and  ahade,  and  eolonr,  and  gradation ;  the 
onnala  of  the  world,  indeed,  from  ita  comtnence- 
mant  lo  the  preaenl  hour,  preaenting  little  etae 
than  ■  Btrongly  interwoven  tiaeua  of  tboae  cor- 
mptioni,  and  their  attendant  calamilje*. 

Hialory  every  where  provea  the  helpleimaai 
and  natural  inability  of  man,  the  inaufficiencj 
of  all  auch  moral  principle!  aa  can  be  derived 
ikMI  nalure  and  eiperionca  ;  the  neceaaity  of 
O^lbtt  inatraction  reapacting  our  true  bappi- 
iiaMr,  and  of  divinely  communieatBd  alranglh  in 
irderlo  ita  attainment;  and  conaeqnenlly,  the 
inconceivable  worth  of  that  lile  and  immortali- 
ty, whicb'aia  ao  fblly  broogbt  to  light  by  the 

Thai  reader  look*  to  little  parpcaeover  tba 
eventful  page  of  hiatory,  who  dnet  not  aocnatom 
'  Imaelf  to  mark  therein  the  fin^rof  tlie  Al- 
lighly,  governing  kinga  and  kingdoma;_pro- 
longing  or  contracting  the  duration  of  empire*; 
tracing  out  beforehand,  in  the  unimpeachabta 
page  of  the  prophet  Daniel,"  an  outline  of  auc 
^eaaire  empirea,  which  (ubeequent  event*  have 

•  The  pani  of  tbe  book  of  Danirt  chiallr  alluded  to 
lie  Nrhuchadnrzur^  iirna  and  Danwl'a  Inlerpreta 


nr  Iter  aiaT  lake  rcfiif*  ir 
I  or  mad.  iber  ■■Kniablji 
iHiraikerChilatlaaiij 
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IMliasd  with  the  most  eritical  ezactneM ;  and 
describing  their  erentibl  sobeerrience  to  the  tpi- 
lituaJ  kinfdoiD  of  the  MeiMah,  with  a  eircoov 
•tantid  accuracy  which  the  well-informed  Chris, 
tian,  who  is  versed  in  scripture  langoage,  and 
vhose  heart  is  interested  in  the  sabject,  reads 
with  unutterable  and  never-ceasing  astonish. 
It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful  correspond, 
which  gives  its  highest  value  to  the  more 
•DeieDt  half  of  the  historic  series.  What  would 
k  pnfit  us,  at  this  daji  to  learn  from  Xenopbon, 


Another  important  end  to  the  study  of  geoera. 
hbtory,  distinct  from  that  which  has  just  beea 
mentioned,  but  by  no  means  uneoonected  with 
it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  as  exercised  in  gradnsHy  civilising  ths 
human  race,  throngh  the  instrumentality  of  their 
own  agitation.  In  this  view  the  mind  of  ths 
pupil  should  be  particularly  led  to  observe  that 
mysterioos  yet  most  obviovs  operation  of  Provi* 
dence,  by  which,  through  s«coessive  ages,  ths 
oorophcatsd  chaos  of  human  agen^  has  been 


that  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  snbjujnted  all   soover-ruled  asto  make  all  things  work  together 


those  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Media, 

5bich  spread  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean, 
it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  confirms 
that  important  portion  of  sacred  and  prophetic 
history !  And  to  what  solidly  useful  purpose 
"  would  the  same  historian's  detail  of  the  taking 
of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did  not  forcibly  as 
wall  as  minutely,  illustrate  the  almost  equally 
dMuled  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  7  It 
W  partly  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this 
correspondence  between  sacred  prophecy  and 
ancient  history ;  and  showing,  bj  how  regular 
a  providential  chain  the  successive  empires  of 
the  ancient  world  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately  with  Christianity,  that  the 
excellent  Rollin  composed  his  weU>known  work; 
and  the  impression  which  his  researches  left 
open  his  own  mind,  may  be  seen  in  those  sub- 
fimely  pious  remarks  with  which  his  last  volume 
is  oonoluded. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical parts  of  scripture  will  prepare  us  for 
reading  profane  history  with  great  advantage. 
In  the  former  we  are  admitted  within  the  veil. 
We  are  informed  how  the  vices  of  nations  drew 
down  on  them  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty ;  and 
bow  some  neighbouring  potentate  was  emf^yed 
as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance.  How 
bis  ambition,  his  courage,  and  military  skill 
were  but  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  divine  pre. 
diction,  or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment 
How,  when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  e 
tioner  of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had  perfc 
his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and 
himself^  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and  laid 
low.  Such  are  the  familiar  incidents  of  his. 
tone  and  prophetic  Scripture.  But,  iH  addition 
lo  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  received 
from  thence,  we  shall  have  learned  in  the  divine 
school  to  little  purpose,  if  we  do  not  find  the  be- 
nefit  of  our  studies  in  the  general  impression 
and  habits  of  mind  which  we  derive  from  them ; 
if  we  do  not  open  our  eyes  to  the  agency  of  Pro. 
Tidence  in  the  varying  fortunes  of^natioos,  and 
in  the  talents,  characters,  and  fates  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  lifo. 

Do  we  read  in  the  prophetic  page  the  solemn 
call  and  designations  of  Cyrus  7 — Let  us  learn 
to  recognise  no  less,  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Almighty,  a  GusUvas,  and  a  Marlborough!  Are 
we  many  hundred  years  before  informed,  by 
Him  who  can  alone  see.  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning,  of  the  military  exploits  of  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon,  and  the  overtumer  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  7 — Let  us  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that 
same  alLdisposing  power,  the  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  of  Blenheim,  the  humiliation  of  Austrian 
ArrogaoGe,  and  of  French  ambition. 


general  good ;  the  hostile  collision  of  nations 
beinf  often  made  conducive,  almost  in  its  im- 
mediate eonsequences,  to  their  common  beneft, 
and  oflen  rendered  subservient  to  the  general 
improvement,  and  progressive  advancement  ot 
the  great  comroonweaHh  of  mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  large, 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactory  consi- 
deration, it  may  be  limited  to  that  part  with 
which  we  are  most  nearly  connected ;  and  to 
which  it  is  hardly  loo  bold  to  say,  that  Divine 
Providence  itself  has,  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  world,  seemed  to  direct  its  chief  attention— 
I  mean  the  continent  of  Europe.     Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  what  was  the  state  of  this  continent 
two  thoueand  vears  ago  7    The  anewer  must  bt 
— from  the  Alps  to  the  Froaen  Ocean,  a  moral 
as  well  as  physical  wilderness.    That  the  human 
powers  were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and 
in  some  sense  for  bonndless  improvement,  the 
very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  sufficient 
to  evince.    But  that  improvement  had  not  then 
begun,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their  dreariest  win- 
ter more  benumbing  than  that  in  which  their 
minds  had  been  for  ages  locked  up.    To  what 
then  but  a  regular  design  of  Providence  can  we 
attribute  the  amaxing  change  !    And  it  is  doubt- 
less the  part,  no  less  of  rehgions  gratitude  than 
of  philosophical  curiosity,  to  inquire  into  the  se- 
ries of  instrumental  causes  by  which  the  trans, 
formation  was  efiected.    This  interesting  and 
most  instructive  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  us 
by  history.    We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  de- 
velopement  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan.  Wo 
see  the  ambition  of  Rome  breaking  up  the  soil 
with  its  resistless  plough-share,  and  scattering 
even  through  these  British  isles  the  first  seeds 
of  civilization.    We  see  the  northern  invader* 
burst  forth  with  irresistible  violence,  bringing 
back,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  former  deso- 
lation ;  but,  in  reality,  conducing,  though  with 
an  operation  like  that  of  lava  from  ^volcano,  to 
a  richer  harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness. 
We  see  all  that  was  really  yaluable  spring  up 
again  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principles  of 
utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all,  quickened 
and  enriched  by  the  widespread  influences  of  a 
pure  and  heavenly  religion.    We  see  the  violent 
passions  proTidentially  let  loose,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  society  to  be  roused  from  a  perni- 
cious torpor.    We  see  an  enthusiastic  rage  for 
conquests  in  Asia,  inducing  an  activity  of  mind, 
and  enlargement  of  view,  out  of  which  eventu- 
ally grew  commerce,  liberty,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  at  length,  even  religious  reformation. 
In  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  history,  we  take 
true  wisdom  for  our  guide,  we  shall  not  only  bo 
instractod   by  that   gracioos   progreasivoneao 
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wnieh  is  (fieoernable  in  patt  erentt,  but,  notwith- 
Muiding  th«  a«rfal  conouMions  of  the  preaeat 
pariod,  we  ahaU  leara  to  traat  Almig^hty  wiadom 
and  goodneaa  for  what  ia  to  come.  And  we 
■hall  be  ready  to  indal^  the  hope  of  a  jet  great- 
ly increeaed  happineaa  of  mankind,  when  we 
eonaider,  that  tiie  hand  which  brought  ua  from 
barbartarh  to  omr  preaent  cireamatancea  ia  atill 
over  oa ;— ^at  progreaaioB  to  atill  better  habita 
ia  eqaally  poeaible,  and  equally  neceaaary ;  and 
that  no  meana  were  rendered  more  conducive  to 
•ach  progresa,  in  the  period  which  is  pnaaed,  than 
the  agitationa  of  the  aanie  awful  and  afflictire 
kind  which  we  are  now  doomed  to  oontem plait. 

It  will  be  aeen  that  the  aame  Infinite  wisdom 
often  permits  human  evila  to  balance  each  other, 
and  in  anbaenrience  to  hia  grand  purpoae  of 
general  good,  not  only  aeta  good  against  evil, 
bat  often,  where  the  eeunteracUng  principle  of 
religion  seems  wholly  suspended,  prevent  any 
&tal  preponderance  in  the  acale  of  human  af- 
frira,  by  allowing  one  aet  of  vices  to  counter- 
balance another. — Thua,  aocieties,  which  ap- 
pear, on  a  |;eneral  view,  to  have  almost  wholly 
thrown  off  the  divine  government,  are  still  pre- 
served for  better  thinga,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  the  righteous  few,  who  still  remain  in  them, 
by  meana  of  those  exertions  which  bad  men 
make  from  aelfish  motives ;  or  by  the  vigilance 
with  which  one  party  of  bad  men  watches  over 
another.  The  dash  of  parties,  and  the  opposi- 
lion  of  haman  opinion,  are  likewise  oflen  over- 
ruled for  good.  The  compages  of  the  public 
mind,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  are  no  less 
kept  together,  than  the  component  parts  of 
matter,  by  opposite  tendencies.  And,  aa  all 
human  agents  are  nothing  but  the  instruments 
of  God,  he  can  with  equal  efficacy,  though  doubt- 
leaa  not  with  the  same  complacency,  cauae 
the  efTecta  of  evil  paaaions  to  be  counteracted 
by  each  other,  as  well  aa  by  the  opposite 
virtues.  For  instance,  were  it  not  for  indo- 
lence and  the  dread  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
ambition  would  deluge  the  world  in  blood. 
The  love  of  praise,  and  the  love  of  indul- 
gence, assist,  through  their  mutual  opposition, 
to  keep  each  other  in  order.  Avarice  and 
vdoptuousness  are  almost  aa  hoatile  to  each 
other,  aa  either  is  to  the  opposite  virtues ;  there- 
i>ro,  by  pulling  different  ways,  they  contribute 
to  keep  the  world  in  equipoise.  Thus,  the  same 
divine  hand,  which  had  so  adjusted  the  parts 
and  the  properties  of  matter,  aa  that  their  ap- 
Mrent  opposition  produces,  not  disruption,  but 
Darmony,  and  promotes  the  general  order,  has 
also  conceived,  through  the  action  and  counter- 
action of  the  human  mind,  that  no  jar  of  passion, 
BO  abune  of  free  agency,  shall  eventually  defeat 
the  wise  and  gracious  purposes  of  heaven. 

For  an  illustration  of  theae  remarks,  we 
■eareely  need  go  farther  than  the  character  of  our 
own  heroic  Elizabeth.  Her  paaaiona  were  na- 
tnrally  of  the  atrongest  kind ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  were  not  always  under 
the  eontronl  of  principle.  To  what  then  can  we 
to  fairly  aacribe  the  auooess  which,  even  in  such 
instonces,  attended  her,  as  the  effect  of  one 
atrong  passion  forcibly  operating  on  another  ? 
Inelinationa  which  were  too  violent  to  be  check- 
ad  by  reason  were  met  and  counteracted  by 


opposite  inelinationa  of  equal  violence ;  and 
through  the  direction  of  Providence,  the  paa- 
sion  nnally  predominant  was  generally  favour' 
able  to  the  public  good. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit,  that  the  Almighty 
approvea  of  tliese  exoesses  in  individuals,  br 
which  his  wisdom  ofliM  works  for  the  general 
benefit?  God  forbid.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
less  approved  by  him,  than  the  licentiousness 
and  cruelty  of  our  eighth  Henrv,  though  He 
over-ruled  those  enormities  for  the  advantages 
of  the  community,  and  employed  them,  aa  his 
inatrumento  for  reatoring  good  government,  and 
for  introducing,  and  at  length  estoblishing,  thi9 
reformation.  England  enjoys  the  inestimabA 
blessing  but  the  monarch  js  not  the  leas  re* 
sponsible  personally  for  his  crimes.  We  are 
equally  certain,  that  Grod  did  not  approve  of  the  s 
insatiable  ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  his  in- 
credible acquisition  of  territory  by  meana  oC 
unjust  wars.  Tet^  from  that  ambition,  thaw 
wars,  and  those  conquests,  how  much  may  Ihs 
condition  of  mtnkind  have  been  meliorated  t 
The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he 
had  improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy  under 
one  of  the  groatest  masters  in  the  world,  dis> 
posed  him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Ho  founded  acventy  cities,  says 
hia  historian,  so  situated  as  to  promote  com- 
merce and  diffuse  civilization.  Plutarch*  ob- 
serves,  that  had  thoae  nations  not  been  conquer- 
ed, Egypt  would  have  had  no  Alexandria,  Meso- 
potamia, no  Selucia.  He  also  informs  ua,  that 
Alexander  introduced  marriage  into  one  con- 
quered country,  and  agriculture  into  another ; 
that  one  barbarous  nation,  who  used  to  eat  their 
parente,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  main* 
tein  them ;  that  he  Uught  the  Persiana  to  re- 
spect, and  not  to  marry  their  mothers;  the 
Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat  their  dead. 

There  was  on  the  whole,  something  so  extra, 
ordinary  in  the  career  of  this  monarch,  and  in  the 
resulte  to  whioh  it  led,  that  his  historian  Arrian, 
amidat  all  the  darkness  of  paganism,  im  in- 
dueed  to  say,  that  Alexander  aeemed  to'  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence,  approve  of 
the  usurpation  of  Augustus  over  liis  fallen 
country  ? — No— but  Providence  employed  it  as 
the  meana  of  restoring  peace  to  remote  pro- 
vinces, which  the  tyrannical  republic  had  ao 
long  harassed  and  oppressed  ;  and  also  of  estob- 
liahing  a  general  uniformity  of  law,  and  faGi|ity 
of  intercoorae  between  nation  and  nation,  wnich 
were  signally  subservient  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
divine  religion,  which  was  so  soon  to  enlighten 
and  to  bleas  mankind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instences  more,  were 
thousanda  might  be  adduced-^Did  the  Almighty 
approve  those  frantic  wars  which  arrogat^  to 
themselves  the  name  of  hdy  7  Yet,  with  all  the 
extravagance  of  the  enter priae,  and  tlie  ruinous 
failure  which  attended  ito  execution,  many 
beneficial  conaequencea,  as  has  been  already  in- 
timated, were  permitted,  incidenUlly,  to  grow 
out  of  them.  The  Crusaders,  as  their  historians 
demonstrate,!  beheld  in  their  march,  countries 

«  auotf^  by  Gillies  vol.  iii.  p.  3BS. 

t  Bse  especially  Hobertaoa's  Suta  of  Europe 
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in  which  civilization  had  made  a  greater  pro- 
greu  than  in  their  own.  They  saw  foreign 
manufactured  in  a  state  of  improvement  to 
which  ihey  had  not  been  accustomed  at  home. 
They  perceived  remains  of  knowledge  in  the 
East,  of  which  Europe  bad  ahnobt  lo«t  sighL 
Their  native  projudioM  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  state  of 
their  own  country  presented  comparative  bar- 
barity. The  first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance were  awakened,  and  the  first  rudiments 
of  many  an  art  were  communicated  to  them  by 
this  personal  acquaintance  with  more  polished 
oounlrics.  Their  views  of  commerce  were  im- 
proved, and  their  means  of  extending  it  were 
enlarged. 

'  It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
cess to  which  the  popes  carried  their  usurpation, 
and  the  Romish  clergr.  their  corruptions,  was, 
bj  the  Providence  of  God,  the  immediate  cause 
01  the  reformation.  The  taking  of  Constanti- 
nof^  by  the  Turks,  though  in  Itself,  a  most  de- 
plorable scene  of  crimes  and  calamities,  became 
the  occasion  of  most  important  t>enefits  to  our 
eountries,  by  compelling  the  only  accomplished 
■cholars  then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe.  To  these  countries 
they  carried  with  them  the  Greek  language, 
which  ere  long  proved  one  of  the  providential 
means  of  intrc^ucing  the  most  important  event 
that  has  occurred  since  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  now  add  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances  in  which  Providence  has  over-ruled  the 
crimes  of  men  fur  good,  a  recent  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine,  in  the  ambition  of  that  person, 
who,  by  his  unjust  aMumption  of  imperial 
power  m  a  neighbouring  nation,  has,  though 
unintentionally,  almost  annihilated  the  wild 
outcry  of  false  liberty,  and  tlie  clamour  of 
mad  democracy  7 

AJi  tboee  contingent  events  which  lie  without 
the  Ktoha  and  calculations  of  human  foresight  -, 
all  thdee  variable  loose  uncertainties  which  men 
call  chance,  has  God  taken  under  his  own  cer- 
tain  disposal  and  absolute  controul.  To  reduce 
tuicertainty  to  method,  confusion  to  arrange- 
ment, and  contingency  to  order,  is  solely  the 
prerogative  of  Almighty  power. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  intention  of 
these  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  doctrine  of  optimism  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Pope. 
Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  to  intimate  that  the 
good  which  has  thus  providentially  been  pro- 
duced out  of  evil,  is  greater  than  the  good, 
which  would  have  been  produced  had  no  such 
evil  been  committed ;  or  to  insinuate,  that  the 
crimes  of  men  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  of 
good  which  is  enjoyed.  This  would,  indeed,  be 
to  furnish  an  apology  fbr  vice.  That  God  can 
and  doeB  bring  good  out  of  evil,  is  unquestion- 
ably true;  but  to  affirm,  that  he  brings  more,  or 
so  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would  have 
brought  out  of  good,  had  good  been  practised, 
would  be  indeed  a  dangerous  position. 

If,  therefore,  God  of\en  *  educes  good  from  ill,* 
Tet  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his  always 
iloing  it  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  ap- 


points that  good  shall  be  productive  of  good.  '7« 
resume  the  illustration,  ihorefore,  from  a  few  of 
tlie  instances  already  adduced ;  what  an  ex'oii- 
sive  bletising  might  Alexander,  had  he  acted 
with  other  views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved 
to  that  world,  whose  happinsfiB  he  impaired  by 
his  ambition,  and  whose  morals  he  corrupted  by 
his  example  !  How  much  more  eflbcti^Uy,  and 
immediately  might  the  refbrmation  have  been 
promoted,  had  Henry,  laying  aside  tlie  blind- 
ness  of  prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbulence 
of  passion,  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  protestant  cause ;  the  virtuous  hus- 
band of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent  of 
children  mil  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of 
the  reformation^  Again,  had  the  popes  efTec- 
tually  reformed  themselves,  how  might  the  unity 
of  the  churches  have  been  promoted  :  and  even 
the  schisms,  which  have  arisen  in  protestant 
communities,  been  diminished  I  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instances; 
these,  it  is  presumed,  being  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  any  charge  of  tbe  most  distant 
approach  towards  the  faUl  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  diaiinguishing  character  of  ChrigtUmity* 

The  great  leading  truths  of  Scripture  are 
few  in  number,  though  the  spirit  of  them  is 
diffused  through  every  page.  The  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  ;  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship which  he  requires;  the  introduction  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  ;  the  restora- 
tion of  man  ;  the  life,  death,  character,  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Redeemer ;  the  holy  example  he  has 
given  us;  the  divirie  system  of  ethics  which  he 
has  bequeathed  us;  the  awful  sanctions  with 
which  they  are  enforced ;  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  eternal  world  ;  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer ;  the  offer  of  divine  assistance  ;  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  The  Scripture  describes 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  exemplify  its  truth; 
whose  lives  bear  testimony  to  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  law  ;  and  whose  characters,  however 
clouded  with  infirmity,  and  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, yet,  acting  under  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence, evince,  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  that  they  really  embrace  religion  as  a 
governing  principle  of  the  heart,  and  as  the 
motive  to  all  virtue  in  the  life. 

In  forming  the  mind  of  the  royal  pupil,  an 
early  introduction  to  these  Scriptures,  the  de- 
pository of  such  important  truths,  will  diubtless 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 
And  as  her  mind  opens,  it  will  be  thouijlit  neces* 
sary  to  point  out  to  her,  how  one  great  everf 
led  to  another  still  greater ;  till  at  length  we  see 
a  scries  accomplished,  and  an  immovable  foun- 
dation laid  for  our  faith  and  hope,  which  in* 
eludes  eveiy  essential  principle  of  mortJ  virtue 
and  genuine  happiness. 

To  have  given  rules  fbr  moral  conduct  might 
appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the  aptesi 
method  of  improving  our  nature.— And,  accord 
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1^  tte  EXiaeBS  moralnsift.  aoin  of  Greece  axtC 
Of  l&i*.  i£  u  IMC  tae  i^aic  irjcnmemeiii 
iba:  ruM  obM  be  ni^l;»!i<ic  lo  a  bejrrc« 
r»3fC  MirtheBKMDe  aad  perpieKi&c.  Ai^c 
vaoid  be,  aAfv  mil.  a  iiaMiiu  I'nr  idom- 
>:u.r>?>ji&.  M  i^e  mksB  of  odc  b^  eoo^c  z>o: 
be  cxaeeiec  lo  earre»pabd  vitta  tfie  xnannfrs  of 
E&xiftr.  Tbh  iDcoBveaieDee  mic^t  perhas*.  id 
KUDe  oe-p«c  be  aroiocc.  bj  eouilinc  ob  •  sm«o- 
zns  ar.  aadrtiaunp  naeBeM  of  manacra.  Bat. 
evfz  V  bra  tkk  Aas  been  effeciMi.  b^v  op^re*. 
a-^?-  J  -r.^Bie.  lad  bow  diapurtiacir  iriria]  are 
lit  t.z'. 'iz^iiec  Dobr*  of  iDetmcuon  !  Of  tiif 
f^-trr  :>*»!  iraBAifctj.ia  '"r-wn  tbe  moral  wr:i:-r» 
or  :•••  ease  i»  i^  e x*Tii:il.c!^iLiaa :  aa  if  ihc  mi-c 
e&L.JrC  »  xz^x  » j«  ^T  orvrkm.ci'ii  iSe  fT>»'^:»rT  : 

I:  -*  :o*  Kiae  pcrA«u  4if  of rereaicc  rt :;£<-«■.. 
1:.l:.  .r:f-.eu  oc*  mx^iipilrint  ruicA.  2:  eiaa^ll»:ke• 
rr.i,:.;i>».  Ii  tnoe*  gp  rif hi  ooricaet  i:.:^  a 
Mw  r»-i.=al  upaaatJDCia.  vhirK  v!>^c  one*  f-llr 
f:*rrw-i.  a-»  lae  naian!  •-taref  of  eaereFponoenl 
L«T.xr  ai.£  a»MQ.  To  im^lani  ibeae  dirpoM- 
l^jZi*^.  -^'jtz^  ^  ibe  iaadisf  objee:  of  vhat  ve  mtr 
TK..ir*  1:  £t-.  lie  Scr: scare  philoiopir.  Aac 
a*  :-■«  Tiixn  n:ka»s  be  ute  aeat  of  tnai  v&ics  it  u 
.if  ^:<^f  13*  vTMMe  znaa.  10  it  if  ciiieiSr  la  lae 
b^-i  LLis  ibe  bci^j  Scnptarvta  a<idreeaa  t*>e-n. 
■e.T«ft.  Tbfitr  ofeject  :*  10  make  na  Imv  vna:  is 
nj-i:.  rmUrsr  Lhan  to  yc^^p^  ojr  DD6er*taa imfi 
«:ii  JfU  'J^yrj.  Kubo-leift  fmfrtk  %^  car« 
ccr«  -■'  ;«^  cirlrfe  inftrsesort,  but  il  ia  lore  tr.a: 
*i.^«""-a.  Aa:  ib«  sn^cixJe  which  if  here  a*- 
KTi^i.  «iL  x  foaad  o^rt  atrictlr  iroe.  inal  if 
a  itt-  v' f  ^rMZBca^  be  caw  lh>ro3£ii3_T  i-nplanu-d. 
»■«  *'  al.  i:*  noec  ninr  raiea  ;  bJl  we  *iall  art 
a.":r":  "V.r;  wr.a2  we  ~,\t  alrnctut  c*!!  a  n  -b'-e 
aiii  -.■■'::iffi.i2t  •  I"  I".. Tie  eve  v  *in£'.t/  «Tf 
OC"  >fcr;  .^.  "i-.T  w >:•'<*  bocr  »ha"  I«  fjll  -.f 
i-r""-'  0>r  re!:ri:«"".  at  uofnt  in  :r»e  Scr.> 
li-v.  -:«»s  .i  t"i^  t^rj  inaianee.  eT.aoe  its  r-iea- 
Te-.r  -.-r.f':^  Sl  Pi~1,  who**  Dec-j'.<ar  proTiac* 
r.  »^"i#  :  J  :.are  'w^a  i^  •t;''i;!i,  ai  it  were  «;- 
e-'^£uJ!j.  t:.-*  r"****  d-T:-.n»*  of  r.i*  ma*:*:. 
g.**»  ^*  a  c*~::.:.:.-i  vC'iT  «*isnitr,  Wiich  o-:- 
c-.«-«  a:  oia»  in  ^"••t1:t.  :-i  fi!n*»«.  and  erer.  in 
»7f*-»-salic  ex&c.:ie»«  ali  !"i:  ^a»  :*ea  acMe^^c 
is  ^li*  artof*:»ilo-a.i;n?.  ■^y  the  rrearw!  rnifr*r» 
cf  Ki  nui  ac^enste, — Fju'*  tt-iir*.  ir>rt?/i  ?a  .'^re 

r.  :♦  -.ot  IDO  narh  u>  aarm.  :riat  lh:#  ex^r^i- 
■ioc  »«S<a::Ua!'r  ci'Kitaioa  tbe  who>  kox  and 
l»a:r  :f  &y_a  Tena.'neiitf :  iSe  aabfUnre  of  a.! 
xa:n  .rr.  a=.s  la*  rerr  IsSb  and  i»:»i',  of  humin 
Tj-.^»  ir.i  -.a:>9-.iieM.  A  want  of  alien: ion  to 
wha*.  ?:  Pfcal  sietaa  bj  /«ifS.  toj  yene-a"*.r 
nift^i  vae  lesve  af  the  paaaafe  '»  overl-okeii. 
B-!  :•-*  well-.i;rec.ei  *ri:ent  w/.l  ci^c-^rn.  that 
>i  P*ul  aw-a-ae*  efac.'.r  what  r.a«  be^n  in'i- 
nalfe^  a^ore,  Lha!  G:-i'«  o"-  ^c:  in  Reveliiion  i» 
iwt  ^*''*.'\  :o  CMTftT  .;«  iTi.'.'.  but  a'#-:»  11  raini- 
fevt  ii^**.'*':  aoc  '■•r-f.'j;  'o  3-i-n"j*.i'i!*  ".awf  "or 
t9*l7\::.'.Zi.z  or  regcli::n^  c:-r.d  j?t,  but  lo  ci«D!iy 
bif  ftirn  satire  aid  ttir.bjte*.  *■>  a«  lo  b'ine 
bac<  L-)  hiitaelf  the  heirt»  andaS^ction^of  fa;>n 
mas  :  tnd  that,  aecor^f  in^lr.  ne  mean*  br  faith. 
tie  efe-naal  mud  iTiDre**:Te  apn-en»n«ioa  of 
&>i.  LaA»  tnaniV*ted.  In  hit  Iidtthzv.  i*.  if 
no:  a  notwa  of  the  iotel^ect,  nor  a  tradition 
trAz\j  rotidinr  i'*  tve  rex>'!e-rt!>ru  wbsch  the 
SoijCares  ezhibii,  but  an  actual  persaaaioa  of 


.r 


VTft  c.vise  rral.tiea.  I:  ik.  js,  fC-<ort.  Fach  a  cMt- 
vir:j:iii  c>:'«hat  ^  rcrtk/tc.  a«  t.vt*  ::  aL  c3c^a- 
CF  e-iJkl  vv  fitry  pri.;i.:il  :'-rxwc,  "..■^  t.r,al 
whir^  i«  ocr.fe:^  L^rj^o^r.  iiie  eriocnoe  of  o.^ 
•eawa. 

Fa^LX  tSea,  in  >u  Pac'/*  '.ir-raar**  i»  rcl.riMi 
la  :i«  ^:mpje»t,  :r.«ard  fmc. :•':«.  I:  1*  L*>e  ceep 
aac  f  f5ra:i.->3f  im:>re«aiao,  «r..i:rt  ir^c  sa::.:>»ta^ 
ujq  of  Lvoc.  raiuse  lo  a»  :l  u>e  >::::>t^rc^  :>j;ht 
:n  all  reaaoa  to  procjrc  :r.  .-*-:  bearif :  ^Jl 
miica  .\  ooea  Dl<  pnxijc^  :;utJ.  la  a::»«er  U 
o'jf  earT.e#i  ?rirer,  r*i*  .V.y  5|>..-it  '  o^r.:^*^  as  it 
were,  i>-r  Dcaxi*.'  lo  r«ce.«e  tbe  tiinr*  •■'..cb 
ar>e  list  rouentt- j  to  oar  a-aca.  Waea  t-".*  ^a- 
netra  rraliLiee  o*'  rc.j  :«;.  ire  a^le  !:■  £:•  r.i.-ire 
wi:".  D*  laan  lie  tex* ?;--.£  c^^  c-cia  :»f  i>.;*  t»*^^i« 
wr.rlc  iSea  ar.i  !.:•:  ^fi^Tt.  **  i:»  c;r.ac  i:raa» 
of  Tkiia  real.T  forfnec  «i;r..L.  ua. 

Tr-a:  LMf  If  L-.f  Mr.jCaral  .ic\  cf  fa;*..r..  wHl 
a^iiear  a:  or>r«,  fro.Ti  a  ner»i*al  of  Uiil  ".-.li^t  *ri- 
i€re*ur.f  pof"..;«  of  Scrjiitsrc  la;  e'.evc.-ib 
cha:«ier  Ij  :.*>e  Hc:«rewa.  Tae  oef.ri.ti.-«a 
wnicn  l*>e  c-.i^civ  co.-an>*r.«-«.  ftate*  I*..* 
f.se  n:4j>o: — *  Fa.f.  :•  t.li  fL:-f:s&::^*:.--a  c-r 
L-..a^  hosec  f:;r.  lae  i:?n(i.iif;'«ium  o:"  u.r.ra 
noi  aeen.'*  An^  t:>e  iT.t-.ar.cef  a£C  .:?£>£  ar« 
n3«i  laUf'acTorT  €i«r.?"  f.ra"-3*-.a.  '  Bjr  faith, 
Ncian,  b€4n£  warafni  :.f  G- x:  of  tcinr*  a:*:  »**a 
as  Til,  Seinff  nior«  w:tn  fear.  r«re>irec  ic  ara,' 
k.z.  •  Bt  fu'JL  M.-wpf  fori^x.a  EjTTpt,  dm  fear- 
iHT  tirf  wratr;  cf  tr,£  a>.;.  ::t  re  eiijrei  aa 
f>»in|e  hm  wbo  ;f  ja*;*: :.,<-'  *  W/Ji  ihe  ht^rC 
siTf  >L  Paul.  •  <r.aa  :*ije»e:a  unto  rif  r.tf.-.j*- 
ne*? :  mat  if  when  ir.e  ii.::L;t*!r  am*'u'.  and 
]ri*ipr«*#r''.v  enjaj  np  T.e«f  of  lVo«d.  rtarjfift- 
:-.£  r.;na«.f  :n  i"e  S>;:.p:j:*.  af  our  Cva'.r.r, 
Redee-ner.  anc  Sxact-iStr.  re»;iT.  ani  e5i<t-4'.'.j 
:->3.ne#*  Lh*ni*-;!ief  or.  c-^r  r.eari*,  »?  a*  to  be- 
come l"e  Mranoaal  ?r*r.;:p!?  c-^  ;awarc  aad 
oat  wa r a  «»-.c  j  c t :  i  "i*  n.  a n i  r.  :4  &e  ioru  w £  » re 
in  me  Scr;?tjre  ae-ife.  bilifTtra.  Aa  fai'Ji, 

II  rtal,  muft  ?r>:jce  >«  :  *or.  when  .  'nir.da 
an:  h*ar-k*  a-e  tnu*  ;:r?-eA*ec.  oar  afccliona 
n*.ufi  of  cec**«.tT  tkIu  to  t"at  i.-nore»MMi^  If 
v>rtje.  mi  a  heatvn.  cvj'c  bief^ea  « ;th  hvnan 
ere*,  what  i*:or.i#i;r.;  !  re  wo  :'.i  ::  ci:lte  in 
a*:  ?L  Pai'.'a  Ciiir.e  :^\Ti  rea!«2ff  I'.if  rery 
idea.  If  .Mo*e«  'encjre-:  as  tfiinz  h»r.i  who 
L*  inrinb'e/  it  cv^'d  o-"v  ».  beca-jse,  id  sc^inr 
God.  r.e  beneld  «hat  f.llei  ■-3  hit  whr.Ie  #.>jl, 
a'.d  M  enraged  h:*  ho?**  ar.iS  fear^  but,  a>-»re 
x\\.  hif  lore,  a«  lo  ri.«e  i.:  :i  above  iho  low  aU 
'. ure-nenlf  o'  I'le  world,  ar.i  the  zsiv.x  nnaoet 
■if  rTv-laliL  I:  if  *:id  ^f  r.i  r,:  ihit  *  he  accooat- 
«h2  even  I'e  re:»'>a:n  of  C-.rift  greater  riebea 
ihan  the  Ireafjre*  o*'  Ef_v:*t;'  a  pref-rcnc* 
which  i-n^'.ief  the  ff^raj**!  afirixj-a,  as  a£«a« 
?he  dfrsrefi  fjjjr:.-:!.-*^..  H.f  caf*,  :"er..  clv\rly 
;;ij«tratef  wr.it  >•>  Pa/,  favf  of  ■  air;  L-vrnaf 
i^i  .'*r*  ;  h:*  a??-eher.*l-->n  of  G:«:  i-rinj  an  ce«p 
and  !.T-:".r.  a#  l^  f.i  hi*  fa?re:ne  ioro  or.  that 
#u?-*-ne  exce'.icnre,  wh.ch  was  ma*,  as  ii  w^pc, 
ri«:b'e  to  r.n  mind  :  thf  rjrreat  of^if  Teti^er, 
and  the  c--Hjr*»  o"  •  if  ac::-'n«,  follows  m»*  i>arft- 
ixMiat  dt.'ectioa  of  his  he^ri. 

I  it*>"-^4^*  ■"". "  -  \'  •*.  I"!  " '  ■■*'  ■  ■  "*  "5 " »  *"  "■■  "  *>r 
:  '-1  ■'  'S*  •  r"i  •.-•-■:«  » ■?»-"  ^*  :V  S«*  *'  *  ^  tl- 
■■>w.  hiT^  >  ;Mp».  a  f:r«  u  wijsi  ac  £i*  .*-  w^ria 
tfojoftiee 
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The  Scriptare  then,  in  retlitj,  does  not  00 
mnch  tHKh  «•  how  to  be  Tirtaoos,  as,  if  we 
comply  with  its  intention,  actually  makeg  as  so. 
It  is  St  Paurs  argument  through  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  that  even  the  most  perfect  code 
of  laws  which  could  be  ^iven,  would  fsU  infi- 
akely  short  of  our  exigtflfeies,  if  it  only  ga?e  the 
ivies  without  inspiring  the  disposition. 
'**  The  law  of  Moses  bad  afforded  admirable 
Bioral  precepts,  jind  even  the  sages  of  the  hea. 
then  world  had  found  out  many  excellent  max- 
ims; but,  an  inspiriting  principle,  by  which 
Ben  might  be  made  to  love  goodness  as  well  as 
to  know  it,  was  that  of  which  the  Gentiles,  and, 
hi  pncne  measure,  the  Jews  also,  stood  in  need. 
au»»  CO  furnish  this  principle  by  inspiring  such 
II  &ith  in  God,  as  must  produce  love  to  God, 
and;  by  producing  love  to  God,  become  opera, 
tive  in  every  species  of  virtue,  is  avowedly  the 
■opreme  object  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 

And,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  Scripture  repre. 
■eati  to  u»  facta,  and  doctrines  founded  on  facts, 
rather  than  theoriet ;  because  facts  are  alone 
fitted  to  work  on  the  heart.  In  theories,  the  un- 
derstanding acts  for  itself;  in  apprehending 
ftcts,  it  acts  subserviently  to  the  higher  powers 
^  of  the  soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the  afiections 
those  objects  for  which  they  naturally  look ;  and 
distinguishing  false  and  seductive  appearances 
'  Irom  real  sources  of  delight  and  comfort  In 
this  way  the  sacred  Scriptures  make  the  fullest 
use  of  our  rational  powers,  uniformly  present- 
ing such  facts,  as  grow  clearer  the  more  severe- 
ly they  are  examined :  completely  satisfying  our 
understandings,  as  to  their  aptness  to  the  great 
purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts,  and,  on  the 
whole,  making  our  religion  as  reasonable,  as  if, 
like  the  mathematical  truth,  it  had  been  exclu- 
•ively  addressed  to  our  intellect ;  while  its  in- 
fluence on  the  rightly  disposed  heart  gives  such 
•an  inward  proof  of  its  divinity  as  no  merely  ra- 
tional scheme  could,  in  tlie  nature  of  things, 


La^lhen,  the  royal  pupil  tw  carefully  taught, 
that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  examined,  nor  the 
sacred  Scriptures  perused,  as  if  they  were  mere- 
ly  to  be  believed,  and  remembered,  and  beld  in 
speculative  reverence.     But,  let  it  ratlMrpN|  im- 
pressed upon  her,  that  the  holy  ScriptuMi  are 
God's  great  means  of  producing  in  her  heart, 
that  awf  of  his  presence,  that  reverence  of  his 
roajest^that  delight  in  his  infinite  perfections, 
*j   that  prvetical   affectionate   knowledge  of  the 
^   only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
JMnt,  which  constitutes  the  rett,  the  peace,  the 
,mtength,  the  light,  the  consolation  of  every  soul 
irjiich  attains  to  it  Let  her  be  taught  to  regard 
•IIP  iracles  of  God,  not  merely  as  a  light  to  guide 
iMl* steps,  but,  as  a  sacred  fire  to  animate  and 
invigorate  her  inmost  soul.     A  purifying  flame, 
like  that  upon  the  altar,  from  whence  the  se- 
raph conveyed  the  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  pro- 
phet, who  cried  out,  *Lo!  this  hath  touched  my 
lips,  and  mine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  my 
fin  is  purged.* 

That  fear  of  God,  which  the  Scripture,  when 

used  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire,  is  felt  by 

the  possessor  to  be  essential  wisdom  ;  and  that 

love  of  God,  which  it  is  no  less  fltted  to  excite, 

eqoslly  acknowledged  by  him  whom  it  influ- 


ences, to  be  at  onoe  essentia]  virtae,  and 
tial  happiness ;  and  both  united,  are  found  to  hm 
that  pu9  element  in  which  rational  intelligences 
are  formed  to  live,  and  out  of  which  they  most 
ever  be  perturbed  and  miserable. 

But,  to  make  the  Scripture  thus  efficacious,  it 
must  be  studied  according  to  the  will  of  him 
who  gave  it  It  is  said  of  our  Savioor  in  the 
instance  of  bis  disciples, — ^Then  opened  be 
their  understandings,  that  they  might  onder- 
stand  the  Scriptures ;'  and  it  is  said  of  Lydia, 
saint  PauPs  first  convert  at  Philippi,  '  That  the 
Lord  opened  her  heart,  to  attend  to  the  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul.'  We  read  of  others 
of  whom  it  is  observed,  *  the  gospel  was  preach- 
ed, but  it  did  not  profit  them,  because  it  was  not 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it*  What 
follows  ?  evidently,  that  t^  Scripture,  to  be  read 
effectually,  must  be  read  devoutly,  with  earnest 
and  constant  prater  to  him  whose  word  it  is. 
that  he  would  so  impress  it  on  oar  hearts,  by  his 
good  Spirit,  that  it  mav  become  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  '  f  f  any  man  lack  wisdom 
let  him  ask  it  of  God,*  says  St  James,  *  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  nott 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.* 

But,  one  grand  pecnliarity  of  Christianity  re. 
mains  to  be  mentioned — That  it  addresses  us 
not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  prejudiced  and 
corrupt ;  as  needing  not  merely  instruction,  but 
reformation.  This  reformation  can  be  accom- 
plished, these  prejudices  and  these  corruptions 
can  be  removed,  only  by  divine  power.  It  is  a 
new  creation  of  the  soul,  requiring  no  less  tlian 
its  original  formation,  the  hand  of  the  divine  ar- 
tificer. *The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  €>od  ;  they  are  foolish- 
ness' unto  him.*  God  must  reveal  them  by  his 
Spirit :  he  must  produce  the  disposition  to  re- 
ceive them. 

To  this  end  no  kind  of  previous  knowledge  is 
more  conducive  than  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
as  fallen,  depraved,  and  helpless  creatures  ;  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  requiring  some  such  gra- 
cious interposition  in  our  favour  as  that  which 
the  Scripture  offers.  Exactly  as  the  malady  is 
felt,  will  the  remedy  be  valued;  and,  conse- 
quently,  no  instruction  can  be  more  indispensa- 
ble for  the  royal  pupil,  than  that  which  tends  to 
impress  on  her  mind,  that  in  this  respect  she 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  That,  from  the  natural  corruption 
of  erery  human  heart  whatever  amiable  quail 
ties  an  individual  may  possess,  each  carries 
about  with  him  a  root  of  bitterness,  which,  if 
not  counteracted  by  the  above  means,  will  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  soul,  disfigure  the  cha- 
racter, and  disorder  the  life ;  that  this  malignant 
principle,  while  predominant,  will  admit  but  of 
a  shadowy  and  delusive  semblance  of  virtue, 
which  temptation  ever  dissipates,  ana  from 
which  the  heart  never  receives  solid  comfort. 
Who  can  enumerate  the  hourly  calamities  which 
tho  proud,  the  selflwilled,  the  volupluouM,  are 
inflicting  on  themselves ;  which  rend  and  lace- 
rate  the  bosom,  while  no  eye  perceives  it?  Who 
can  express  the  daily  disappointment,  the  alter- 
nate  fever  and  lassitude  of  him,  whose  heart 
knows  of  no  rest,  but  what  this  disordered  world 
can  afford  7 
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Who  then  ii  happy  ?  He  alone,  whether  prince 
or  sabject,  who,  throitj^h  the  powerful  and  sala- 
lary  inflaence  of  rerealed  religion  on  hie  heart, 
is  ao  impressed  with  thin^  invisible,  as  to  rise 
■aperior  to  the  Ticissitudes  of  mortality  :  whoso 
believes  and  feels  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible, 
as  to  make  God  his  refuge,  his  Saviour  his  trust, 
and  true  practical  holiness  the  chief  object  of 
hie  parsuit  To  such  a  one  his  Bible,  and  his 
ebset,  are  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  trials  and  the 
Tiolenee  to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  *  Thou 
shalt  hide  them  privily,*  says  the  Psalmist,  *  by 
thine  own  presence,  from  the  provoking  of  all 
men ;  thoa  shalt  keep  ihem  secretly  in  thy  pa- 
Tilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

On  the  Scripture  etndeneea  of  Christianity. — The 
Chnetian  religioiK  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
exigeneieM  of  men  ;  and  eepedally  calculated 
to  supply  the  defects  of  heathen  philoeophy. 

Ir  Christianity  were  examined  with  attention, 
and  candour,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  irre- 
sistible evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  Those 
who  have  formed  continued  trains  of  argument 
in  its  support,  have,  no  doubt,  often  effected  very 
valuable  purposes ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  con- 
viction may  be  attained  in  a  much  simpler  me- 
thod. In  &ct,  it  would  imply  a  very  reasonable 
charge  against  Christianity,  if  its  proofs  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  none  but  scholars  or  phi-' 
losophers  could  feel  their  conclusiveness. 

A  book  exists  in  the  world,  purporting  to  con- 
tain the  authentic  records,  and  authoritative 
principles  of  the  one  true  religion.  It  is  obvi- 
ously  the  work  not  of  one  person,  or  of  one  age. 
Its  earliest  pages,  on  the  contrary,  are,  beyond 
all  sober  question,  the  most  ancient  writings  in 
the  world  ;  while  its  later  parts  were  confessedly 
eompotied  at  a  time  much  within  the  limits  of 
hutoric  certainty  ;  a  time,  indeed,  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
period  in  the  retrospect  of  ancient  history  ;  and 
which,  like  a  distant  eminence  brightly  illumi- 
nated by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  distinctly  seen, 
while  intermediate  tracts  are  involved  in  impe- 
netrable  mist. 

Against  the  authority  of  this  most  interepting 
volume,  numberless  objections  have  been  raised. 
But,  who  has  yet  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown 
bow  its  existence,  in  Uie  form  it  bears,  can  be 
rationally  accounted  for^  on  the  supposition  of 
its  spuriousness  7  That  a  series  of^  records  ori- 
ginating so  variously  both  as  to  time,  occasion, 
and  circumstances,  should  involve  some  obscu- 
rity or  difficulty,  or  even  in  some  instances  ap- 
parent incfmgruity,  is  surely  no  cause  of  won- 
der :  snd  that  these  should  be  dwelt  upon  and 
exagi;erated  by  persons  hostile  to  the  principles 
which  the  volume  contains,  and  which  its  truth 
would  establish,  is  most  natural.  But,  which 
of  those  objectors  has  ever  been  able  to  suhsti- 
tute  a  lystem  less  liable  to  oHjeciion  T  Have 
•ny  of  them  given  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
lin|«aralleled  difficulties  which  clog  their  hypo- 
thesis 7     Which  of  them  has  even  attempted 
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I  fully  to  explain  the  simple  phenomenon  of  such 
I  a  volume  being  in  the  world,  on  the  supposition 
of  fabrication  or  imposture  ? 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  great  por 
tioni,  the  first  containing  the  account  of  a  pre« 
paratory  religion,  given  to  a  single  nation  ;  the 
latter  diescribing  the  completion  of  the  scheme^^ 
so  far  as  to  fit  this  religion  for  general  benefilg  ■      .y 
and  unlimited  diffusion. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion  which  w%  .' 
call  the  Old  Testament,  the  leading  features  ap- 
pear peculiarly  striking.  In  this  book  alone, 
during  those  ages,  was  maintained  the  first  great  * 
truth,  of  there  being  only  onx  living  and  trua 
Ood:  which,  though  now  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged, was  then  unconceived  by  the  politest  na- 
tions, and  most  accomplished  philosophers.  And 
respecting  both  portions  of  this  book,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  no  less  interesting  remark  is  to 
be  made,  that,  in  every  essential  point,  nearly 
the  same  view  is  taken  of  man's  weaknesaei 
and  wants,  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  what  is  necessary  to  its  ease  and  comfort, 
as  is  taken  by  the  wisest  heathen  philosophers ; 
with  this  most  important  difference,  however, 
that  the  chief  good  of  man,  that  pure  perennial 
menied  happineu,  about  which  they  so  much 
discoursed,  afler  which  they  so  eagerly  panted, 
but  of  which  they  so  confessedly  failed,  is  here 
spoken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it,  at 
a  blessing  actually  pota ei i e<2,  and  the  feeling  of 
it  described  in  such  language  as  bears,  so  far  at 
it  is  possible  for  human  expressions  to  bear,  the 
stamp  of  conscious  truth  and  unsophisticated 
nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  this  connexion,  to  give 
a  superficial  sketch  of  the  defects  in  the  system 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  7  The  belief  in  a 
life  to  come  was  confined  to  a  few,  and  even  in 
them  tiiis  belief  was  highly  defective.  Those 
who  asserted  it,  maintained  it  only  in  a  specu- 
lative and  sceptical  way  ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  an  instance  of  their  using  any 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  Aiture 
state,  as  their  inMtmment  in  promoting  eiXue. 
They  decorated  their  system  with  beautiful  say- 
ings, fl|L-th0  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they 
did  nntllipport  it  upon  thio  basis.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  foundation  to  their  fabric  Poetry^ 
indeed,  had  her  Elysium,  and  her  Tartarus,  it 
appears,  however,  that  the  philooophy  of  ^fecce 
and  Rome,  in  proportion  as  it  advanceth^iimi- 
nished  the  strength  of  the  impressipn  which  the  ■^* 
poets  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  (.« 
thus  the  very  religion  of  the  sages  tended  to  lea*-*  \^ 
sen  among  the  people  the  sense  of  a  future  re 
sponsibility.  *.  •  ■     * 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of  wfaK-  ^ 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  grace  aw' 
mercy  of  God,  They  had  some  conception  of 
his  bounty,  of  his  providential  care,  of  all  hit 
natural  perfections ;  and  of  some  even  of  hit 
moral  excellences  ;  for  example,  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  justice.  But  their  united  wisdom  ne- 
ver framed  a  sentence  like  that  in  which  the 
true  God  was  revealed  to  Moses:  *The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving^ 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guiltj.*    It  ia  on  this  part 
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cf  the  chancter  of  God,  that  the  Scripture  is  ao 
mbondanilj  full.  Thia  ignorance  of  the  mercy 
of  God  associated  itself  in  the  heathens,  with 
mnch  other  reli^os  and  moral  blindness.  From 
this  ii^noranoe,  that  God  was  roercitul,  their  only 
means  of  persuadinfjr  themselres  that  they  were 
ID  his  favour,  was  to  assume  that  they  were  up- 
<■  right  And,  who  can  estimate  the  moral  con. 
•equences  of  an  habitual  effort  to  represent  to 
ourselTea  all  our  own  actions,  as  not  having  any 
of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  as  not  impeaching  our 
claims  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  ?  The 
lofty  sentiment,  that  they  were  themselves  a  ape- 
eiee  of  gods,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  at  once 
as  a  source  of  self-complacency,  and  as  the  sup- 
posed  means  of  virtue.  The  Stoic  affected  to 
rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  the  body,  to 
■oar  above  all  sense  of  guiK,  and  all  dread  of 
pain,  by  the  aid  of  an  extravagant,  and  almost 
atheistical  sentiment,  which  was  opposite  to 
common  aense,  and  subversive  of  all  true  humi- 
IKy,  a  quality  which  is  the  very  basis  of  Chris- 
tian virtues.  He  was  his  own  god  :  ibr  he  as- 
■umed  to  himself  to  be  able,  by  his  own  strength, 
if  he  would  but  exert  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  words,  over  Providence,  over  pain,  fear, 
and  death  itself;  and  to  rise,  by  the  same 
■trenpth,  into  a  participation  of  the  nature  of 
the  Eternal.  Thus,  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
observed,  *  those  who  endeavoured  to  cure  vo- 
luptuousness, resorted  to  pride  as  the  means  of 
virtue.*  In  the  latter  ages,  indeed,  not  a  few 
appear  to  have  been  at  once  elated  by  stoical 
pride,  and  dissolved  in  epicurean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence,  connect- 
•d  as  it  was  with  the  merely  mundane  system, 
led  to  much  misctmception  of  the  nature  of  true 
morality,  and  to  gross  superstition.  From  ig. 
Boraqce  of  future  retribution,  they  imagined 
that  virtue  and  vice  received  their  exact  recom. 
pence  here.  They  were  religious,  therefore, 
even  to  superstition,  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  providential  interference  in  the  case  of  the 
commission  of  palpable  crimes ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  those  actions,  however  sinful, 
to  be  no  offences  against  God,  which  God  did  not 
mark  by  some  temporal  punishment* 

Such  appear  to  have  been  some  of  t^  chief 

deficiencies  of  the  heathen  system ;  a  aystem 

which  strongly  points  out  the  want  of  such  a 

light  as  that  which  the  Gospel  afforda.     The 

pliloariphers   themselves  seemed   conscious  of 

^      aome  great  defect,  and  thus  the  wery  revelation 

which  Christianity  has  furnished,  supplied  all 

•  >^that  was  necessary  to  man,  and  comes  recom- 

'   mended  by  the  acknowledi^  occasion  for  it 

How  striking  are  the  peculiarities,  how  obvi. 
MH  the  superiority,  which  even  on  a  first  atten- 
live  perusal,  fill  the  mind  of  the  serious  reader 
of  the  Scripture  !  But  what  infidel  writer  has 
ao  much  as  taken  its  most  obvious  facts  into  so. 
ber  consideration  7  who  has  attempted  to  explain 
iiow  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
differ  as  they  have  done  firom  all  the  writers  in 
the  world,  not  only  in  maintaining  so  pure  a 
theology,  but  in  connecting  with  it  a  national 

*  A  itrikjnf  inntanon  of  this  diipAtition  tn  abiiw  the 
doctrine  of  Pruviflonee,  was  oxhibitM  in  thp  uptocli  of 
Vieias  to  his  soldien,  after  tbev  were  defeated  at  By- 
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history,  through  which  that  theology 
a  chain,  binding  together  and  identi^in^  itself 
with  their  whole  system,  civil  and  religiona? 
This  history,  involving  supernatural  events,  may 
be  a  reason  why  the  wilful  infidel  should  reject 
it  without  examination.  But  let  him  who  pre* 
tends  to  candour,  attentively  consider  these  re- 
cords, and  try  if  he  can  project  even  an  outline 
of  Jewish  history,  from  which  those  roiraculoue 
interpositions  shall  bo  consistently  excluded. 
There  are  facts  in  this  narration  which  cannot 
be  disputed  :  the  Jews  necessarily  having  a  hia. 
tory  as  well  as  other  nations.  Let  the  sober  in- 
fidel, then,  endeavour  to  make  out  for  them  an 
hypothetic  history,  in  which,  leaving  out  every 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self<«vident  phenomena 
shall  be  accounted  for  with  philosophic  plausibi- 
lity. If  this  be  possible,  why  haa  it  not  been 
attempted  7  But  if  this  be  really  impracticable, 
I  mean,  if  these  events  do  actually  so  make  up 
the  body  of  their  national  history,  that  no  history 
would  be  left,  if  they  were  to  bo  taken  away ; 
then  let  some  farther  theory  be  devised,  to  ez 
plain  how  a  history,  thus  exclusively  strange, 
should  stand  connected  with  a  theology  as  ex- 
clusively true  7  Let  the  sober  deist  prove,  if  he 
can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  nature 
to  distinguish,  by  such  extraordinary  interfe- 
rencea,  that  nation,  which  alone,  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  acknowledged  him ;  or  let 
him  separate,  if  he  be  able,  that  national  recog- 
nition of  the  true  God  from  their  belief  of  thoae 
distinguishing  interpositions.  If  they  alone  ac- 
knowledged the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  ani- 
verse,  who  believed  that  that  sovereign  had  sig. 
nally  manifested  himself  in  their  behalf,  can  the 
deist  show  that  the  belief  of  the  events  waa  not 
essential  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  supposed 
author  of  them  7  Or  will  he  assert,  that  the  es- 
tablishnient  of  such  a  truth  amongst  that  people, 
who  have  since  actually  communicated  it  to  ao 
many  other  men,  perhapa  to  all,  deists  not  ex- 
cept->d,  who  really  do  embrace  it ;  I  say,  will  he 
soberly  assert  that  such  a  purpose  did  not  justly 
and  consbtently  warrant  the  very  kind  of  inter- 
position, which  the  Jewish  history  presents  7 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  such  there  be, 
take  further  into  the  account  the  manner  in 
which  the  maintainers  of  the  one  true  God  have 
acted  upon  that  belief.  Let  him  examine  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  mom/tsU,  and  see  where 
else,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  genuine  intereats 
of  virtue  are  so  practically  provided  for.  Let 
him  read  the  aublime  and  most  cordial  effusions 
of  the  Old  Testament  poelg^  and  say,  where  else 
the  Author  of  Being,  and  of  all  good,  is  so  fully 
recognised,  or  so  suitably  adored  7  Let  him 
consider  the  expostulstion  of  the  prophets^  and 
the  self.criminating  recordsof  the  Atstonax,and 
find  for  tliem  any  shadow  of  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Let  the  man  of  gemu9  ob- 
serve  how  the  minda  of  the  writers  were  elevated, 
on  what  a  strong  and  steady  pinion  they  soared. 
Let  the  man  of  tirtue  reflect  how  deeply  their 
hearta  were  engaged  ;  and  let  the  man  of  (eara- 
ing  compare  what  he  reads  here  with  all  that 
haa  come  from  heathen  pficts,  sages,  or  oiw- 
givers ;  and  then,  let  it  bo  soberly  pronounced, 
whether  it  is  conceivable  that  all  this  should 
exist,  without  sooie  adeqtute  cause,  and  whether 
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toy  canae  ean  be  m  niionally  aMig^ned,  as  that 
which  their  venerable  lawgiver  has  faimseir  ei- 
prenfeed  in  terms  the  most  critically  opposite,  and 
the  ino»t  unaffectedly  impressive  ?*  Ask  now,* 
■ays  he, '  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were 
befbre  tnee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man 
apon  earth ;  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  hea> 
Ten  to  the  otlier,  whether  there  had  been  any 
•nch  thin^  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been 
beard  like  it  7  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice 
of  Gttd  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as 
thou  hast  heard,  and  live  7  or  has  God  assayed 
to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of 
another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  an  outstretched 
arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you,  in  Egypt,  be. 
fore  your  eyes  7  Unto  thee  it  was  shown  that 
the  Lord  He  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  beside 
him.  Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  consider 
it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  He  is  God ;  in 
heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  there 
is  none  else.* 

If  such  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  respect- 
ing  the  Old  Testament,  how  much  more  irre. 
eistible  must  be  the  impression  made  by  the 
New!  The  peculiarity  which  was  adverted  to 
above,  ought,  even  in  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 
inquirer,  to  engage  deep  attention.  I  mean, 
that  to  which  heathen  sages  pointed,  as  the  only 
valuable  object  of  human  pursuit,  is  in  this  won  • 
derfol  volume  described  as  matter  ofpo$9euion. 
Here,  and  here  only,  amongst  all  the  records 
of  human  feelings,  is  kappine$9  seriously  claim- 
ed, and  consistently  exemplified.  To  the  im- 
portance of  this  point,  witness  is  borne  by  every 
wish  which  a  human  being  forms,  and  by  every 
•igh  which  heaves  his  bosom.  But,  it  is  a  fact, 
perhaps  not  yet  sufficiently  adverted  to,  that  at 
no  period  do  heathen  sages  seem  so  strongly  to 
have  felt  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  their 
schemes  for  attaining  this  object,  as  at  the  period 
when  the  light  of  Christianity  diffused  itself 
through  the  earth.  Cicero,  that  brightest  of 
Roman  luminaries,  had  not  only  put  his  coun- 
trymen in  possession  of  the  substance  of  Gre- 
cian wiadom,  to  which  his  own  rich  eloquence 
gave  new  force  and  lustre,  but  he  had  added 
thereto  the  deep  results  of  his  own  observations, 
during  a  life  of  the  most  diversified  experience, 
and  a  period  the  most  eventfuL  And,  to  this 
point,  he  uniformly  brings  all  his  disquisitions, 
that  man  can  only  be  happy  by  a  conquett  over 
kimaelf;  by  some  energetic  principle  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  so  established  in  his  bosom,  as  to 
make  him  habitually  superior  to  every  wrong 
passion,  to  every  criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  the 
attrsctions  of  pleasure,  and  the  sliocks  of  cala- 
mity. But  it  was  not  Cicero  only,  who  rested 
in  this  conclusion :  Horace,  the  gayest  of  the 
Latin  poets,  is  little  less  explicit  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment, that  man  should  then  only  find  ease 
when  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  flying,  in  a  morol 
oenoe,  from  himoelf. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philosopher  and 
poet,  let  us  add  that  of  a  no  less  eminent  his- 
torian.  Polybius  says,  *  It  seems  that  men,  who, 
in  the  practice  of  craft  and  subtlety,  exceed  all 
other  animals,  may,  with  good  reason,  be  ac* 
kaowledged  to  be  no  leas  depraved  than  they ; 


for  other  animals  are  rabaervient  only  to  the 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  by  them  are  led  to 
do  wrong.  But  men,  who  have  also  sentiment 
to  guide  them,  are  guilty  of  ill  conduct,  not  less 
through  the  abuse  of  their  acquired  reason,  thai 
from  the  force  of  their  natural  desires.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  hnmai 
depravity  bo,  strictly  speaking,  a  tenet  peculiar 
to  Revelation  ;  since  it  is  the  Bible  alone  which 
teaches  how  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death,  with  all  its  attendant  a'oes  and  miseries, 
by  sin ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  discover 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  there  is  in 
the  understanding  of  the  natural  man,  the  crook- 
edness of  his  will,  and  the  disorder  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  are  led 
to  the  origin,  and,  blessed  be  God,  to  the  re- 
medy of  this  disease,  in  the  renewal  of  our  na- 
ture, which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  ho\j 
Spirit  to  effect ;  yet,  the  wiser  and  more  dis- 
cerning amon^  the  heatliens  both  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
thing  itself.  They  experienced  not  a  little  of 
the  general  weight  and  burthen  of  the  effect, 
though  they  were  still  puzzled  and  confounded 
in  their  inquiry  after  the  cause.  And  their 
continual  disappointment  here  was  an  additional 
source  of  conviction,  that  the  malady,  which 
they  painted  in  the  deepest  colourings  of  lan- 
guai^e,  did  exist  They  seemed  to  have  a  per- 
ci>ption,  that  there  was  an  object  somewhere, 
which  might  remedy  these  disorders,  aid  these 
infirmities,  satisfy  these  desires,  and  bring  all 
their  thoughts  and  faculties  into  a  due  obedience 
and  happy  regulation.  They  had  a  dawning  on 
their  minds,  that  a  capacity  for  happiness  waa 
not  entuely  lost,  nor  the  object  to  fill  and  satisfy 
it  quite  out  of  reach.  In  fact,  they  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  human  mind,  but  they  felt  it 
as  a  vast  vacuity  in  which,  after  all,  they  could 
find  nothing  but  phantoms  of  happiness,  and 
realities  of  misery. 

To  these  deep-toned  complaints,  in  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Christianity 
comes  forward  to  make  the  first  propositions  of 
relief.  She  recognises  every  want  and  weak* 
ness  precisely  as  these  sages  represented  it: 
and  she  confidently  oflers  the  very  remedy  for 
which  they  so  loudly  called.  Her  professed  ob- 
ject is  to  establish,  in  the  human  mind,  that 
collateral  principle  of  virtuous  and  happy  su- 
periority to  every  thing  earthly,  sensual,  and 
selfish,  on  which  philosophy  had  so  long  fixed 
its  anxious,  but  hopeless  desires,  and  to  which 
alone  it  looked  for  real  felirity. 

In  this  view,  then,  Christianity  rests  her  pre- 
tensions, not  merely  on  historical  evidences, 
however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity  of  suc- 
cessive transcribers,  however  capable  of  proof; 
but,  on  a  much  more  internal,  and  even  more 
conclusive  title  ;  its  exquisite  correspondence  to 
the  exigencies  of  human  nature,  as  illustrated 
by  the  wisest  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  as  fell 
by  every  reflecting  child  of  mortality. 

Let,  then,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  heatlien 
philosophers  and  poets,  respecting  human  na- 
ture, b<9  dispassionately  compared  with  thoee 
expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  which  he 
particularly  describes  the  benefits  to  be  enjoyed 
•  HamptpB'B  Polybiaa.  book  17.  l^  903. 
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07  hifl  futhfal  followeri ;  and  let  it  be  jadged, 
whether  there  is  not  such  a  correspondence  be* 
tireen  what  they  toani,  and  what  he  profe9$f9  to 
heHow^  as  occurs  in  no  other  instance  in  the  in> 
teilectual  world. — Re9t  ibr  their  souls,  is  what 
they  anxiously  sought :  and,  a  burning  fever  of 
the  mind,  in  which  corroding  care,  insatiable 
desire,  perpetual  disappointment,  unite  in  tor- 
luring,  is  tlie  malady  of  which  they  uniformly 
complain.  Is  it  not  then  wonderful  to  hear  our 
Saviour  so  admirably  adapt  his  language  to  their 
Tery  feelings  7  *  Come  unto  me,*  says  he,  *  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me,  and  ye  shall  nod  rest  to  your  souls.* — 
*  He  that  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst 
again/  intimating  by  this  very  expression,  the 
insufficiency  of  every  thing  earthly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  *•  but  he  that  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  neww  thirst ;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.* 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  must  see,  that  in  these 
expressions  our  Saviour  meets  their  wishes ;  we 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had  or  could  have 
any  right  apprehensions  of  that  preliminary 
abasement  which  the  Scripture  calls  repentance, 
and  which  was  put  to  them  in  possession  of  the 
rest  and  peace  for  which  they  sought,  and  which 
Christ  does  actually  bestow.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  pride  of  unassisted  nature  could 
allow  them  to  see  that  they  were  indeed  objects 
of  pure  merey  on  the  part  of  God :  and  that 
their  knowledge  of  themselves,  or  of  him,  could 
be  such  as  to  Iving  the  leal  spirit  of  their  wishes 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonderful 
means  which  Grod,  in  his  goodness,  had  devised 
to  satisfy  them.  Though  they  did  occasionally 
express  a  sense  of  an  evil  nature,  and  a  wish 
for  relief  from  it,  yet  who  but  the  author  of  our 
religion  ever  met  those  wishes?  In  what 
other  instance  has  a  moral  physician  thus 
pledged  himself  to  relievo  angonised  human 
nature?  If  there  be  no  such  instance,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  :  that  Christianity,  from 
the  deep  importance,  as  well  as  the  unrivalled 
fingularity  of  its  overtures,  justly  claims  our 
most  serious  inquiry,  whether  what  has  been 
thus  promised  has  been  actually  accomplish, 
ed. 

Christianity  has  amply  provided  for  this 
natural  demand ;  for  it  has  been  ordered,  that 
while  the  New  Testament  contains  every  prin- 
ciple  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  human 
happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  its  own  efficacy.  This  we  according- 
ly have  in  the  fully  delineated  character  of  the 
apostle  St.  Paul.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
person  in  all  antiquity,  of  whose  inmost  feetings, 
as  well  as  outward  demeanour,  we  are  so  well 
enabled  to  judge,  as  of  this  great  Christian 
teacher.  The  particulara  respecting  him  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  compared  with,  and  illus- 
trated by,  his  own  invaluable  epistles,  make  up 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  linea. 
ment  is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
this  single  arrangement,  has  furnished  a  body 
of  evidence  in  support,  both  of  the  truth  and  the 
efficacy  of  our  holy  religion,  which,  when  at- 


tentively examined,  will  erer  satisfy  the  finoeie, 
and  silence  the  caviller. 

The  nomberlese  minute  and  unobvioos  coin- 
cidences between  the  narrative  and  the  epistles, 
have  been  so  illustrated  in  a  late  invaluable 
work,*  as  to  nake  the  authenticity  of  both  mat- 
ter of  absolute  demonstration  :  and,  from  such 
an  instance  of  Christian  influence,  thus  authen- 
ticated, the  pretensions  of  Christianity  itself 
may  be  brought  to  a  summary  and  unequivocal 
test 

Was  St  Paul,  then,  or  was  he  not,  an  exem- 
plification of  that  nobly. imagined  wise  man, 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  had  pictured  to 
themselves  ;  as  the  height  of  human  felicity  ? 
Does  he  appear  to  have  found  that  rest,  for 
which  sages  panted,  and  which  his  divine  mat- 
ter  proposed  to  bestow  7  Did  he  possess  that 
virtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every  thing 
earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish,  which  was  ae 
know  lodged  to  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
true  philosophy  7  Let  him  that  underatands  hu- 
man nature  read,  and  answer  for  himself.  Let 
him  collect  all  that  has  been  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Socrates  or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or  Seneca, 
by  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Antonius,  and  judge 
coolly,  whether  St  Paul  does  not  substantially 
exemplify,  and,  I  may  add,  infinitely  out  do  it  aHf 

Horace  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Rego* 
lus,  in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but  it  may 
most  soberly  be  asked,  what  was  the  fortitude 
of  this  pagan  hero,  when  compared  with  thai 
which  was  unconsciously  displayed  by  St  Paul 
in  his  way  to  Jerusalem  7  Regnlus,  we  are  told, 
would  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  his  wife  or  hia 
children.  In  his  heroism,  therefore,  he  sinki 
his  humanity.  Not  so  our  apostle;  while  he 
feara  nothing  for  himself,  he  fbels  every  thbig 
for  those  around  him.  *  What  mean  ye  thus  to 
weep,  and  to  break  my  heart,*  says  he,  *  for  I 
am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* 
If  this  be  not  perfect  magnanimity,  where  waa 
it  ever  exhibited  ? 

I  will  add  but  two  instances. — One  express- 
ing the  feelings  which  were  habitual  to  himself; 
the  other  describing  that  perfection  of  goodness, 
which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  by  others  :  and 
let  the  learned  infidel  find,  if  he  can,  a  parallel 
for  either.  In  speaking  of  himself,  after  ae- 
knowledging  an  act  of  friendship  in  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  he  says,  *  Not  as  though  I 
speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content 
I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how 
to  abound.  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need. 
I  can  do  all  tliinirs  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me.*  What  a  testimonial  this  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  offer  of  our  Saviour,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred!  How  consummately 
does  it  evince,  that  when  he  engaeed  to  fulfil 
that  deepest  of  human  desires,  the  thirst  of  hap- 
piness, ho  promised  no  more  than  he  was  in- 
finitely able  to  perform !  The  apnstle*s  exhor- 
tation to  others,  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention. 
*  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  thlngf 

^  Palejr^s  Hoca  Paulina 
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tiuBf*  are  Fv*^  ^' 
ffciag:!  KR  lovdj,  vkBtaoercr  thinf»  areof  food 
there  be  mbt  rirtoe,  if  there  be  mnj 
thmk  OB  tke«  thuif*.*  !■  what  h 
did  peDwae  manl  feciiBife  ever 
It  eabodT  itKjf  T  Are  ther  not,  as  it 
,  tke  very  eool  and  bodjof  troefikiloeapbT? 
vkai  philovopber,  before  bin,  after  eocli  a 
Id  bM  pvpilA,  eoold  kaTe  dared  to  add  the 
which  iimndiitrlv  ibOov  7 — *  The  thiiifa 
je  have  both  barned  and  revived,  and 
aad  aeea  ia  ae,  ^  and  the  God  of 
nhaDfas  with  700.* 

impel  feet  puitMMi  of  that  body 
,  whidi  even  the  inoit  t^*^ 
ral  view  of  Chrietiaaitj  [irereta  ob  the  attentive 
aad  candid  mind :  and  with  even  thii  before  oa, 
■ay  ii  Bot  be  baldly  aaked.  what  dre  liko  this 
within  hoaaa  kiiowledge  ?  On  these 
fospd  then,  let  the  infidel  &ir> 
ly  try  hia  strength.  Lrt  him  disptofv<e«  if  he  can, 
the  norrasfondencc  between  the  wishes  of  phife. 
■Bphy,  and  the  achievements  of  Christianity,  or 
the  identity  of  that  OMnmon  view  of 
Ts  chief  good,  and  paramoont  happineea. 
if  he  can,  lor  them  unexampled 
on  any  otlier  froond  than  that  of 
tte  trwth  of  Christianity ;  or  let  him  even  plan, 
■hly  dnde  the  matter-of.feet  evidence  to  this 
traih,  which  armas  from  Sl  PanTs  character. 
In  the  mran  time,  let  the  pioos  Christian  enjoy 
hie  aoher  triamph  in  that  system,  which  not  in 
flL  Paol  only,  bat  in  all  its  tme  votaries,  in 
ceuj  agn  and  nation,  it  has  prydnced — *  a  hope 
hH  of  imnmrtafity,* — ^  a  peace  which  pnsseth 
■n  nndi  1  stanifing,* — *  a  wndom  pore  and  peace- 
;cBtln  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  inll  of 
and  of  food  fi«U,withoat 


of  Chriadani^,  should  present  itself;  it  will  be 
wdi  first  to  inquire,  wbether  the  doctrine  in 
questioi  be  reafly  Christian  T  and  this  can  only 
be  ddaniined  by  a  dispassionate  and  impartial 
racorrafMB  to  the  Scriptarea  themselvea,  parti- 
9ularly  the  New  TestamenL  Whatever  is  dear- 
ly  aasiitfid  there,  fiiDows  ineritably  from  the 
fBliblislM.al  divinity  of  that  which  cents  ins  it. 
And  in  what  conceivable  case  can,  not  only  bo- 
mility,  hot  rational  consistency,  be  more  wisely 
exerciBcd,  than  in  raceivinf,  without  question, 
the  ohskius  parts,  and  then  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained respectinf  the  whole.  Happy  had  it 
heea  fiir  the  Christian  world,  had  this  self-evi- 
dent nazim  been  practically  attended  to ;  lor 
then  what  dispute  could  possibly  have  arisen 
about — ^  that  Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwdt  aoKBf  us,  beinf  also  God  over  all,  blessed 
Sat  evennorer  Or  wbether  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  we  are 
haptised,  must  not  be  essentiaOy  divine  T  Or 
whether  there  can  beany  misoonception  in  what 
As  redeemed  in  heaven  make  the  subject  of 
their  eternal  sonf :  '  that  the  Lamb  which  vres 
siain,  had  ledeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  toofoe,  and  people, 
and  nationr 

That  plain  and  simple  readera  think  they  find 
each  other's  doctrines  dearlr  set  ibrth  in  the  sa- 


thy  abundant  evidence;  and  that,  where  they 
bare  been  dispatrd,  those  who  have  afreed  in 
boldlnf  theoL,  hare  evideolly  dinved  a  deeper 
infloeooe  from  Chri«tian:tT,  both  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives,  and  the  oomfert  of  their  minda, 
than  those  vhd  have  rejected  them, — if  it  could 
net   be  sobstantialed   by   innnnerable   prooft, 
!  would  be  aLnost  selCcvident,  on  a  merelv  tbeo» 
'  retie  view  of  the  two  eases.     For  who  ever  de- 
\  rived  either  partial  strenfth,  or  mental  comfort, 
from  indolf  ir.f  a  habit  of  metaph3rsaeal  disqaisi. 
tion  !     And  who  but  sndi  have,  in  aav  sfe  of 
tbe  church,  quart  ioned  the  dootrmcs  o^  our  Sn. 
Tiour*s  dirinitv,  the  three  loM  dittinotion  in  the 
j  divine  natarcor  the  expiatory  efficafy  of  Christie 
,  snr  sUsfffSB  tf  khmmif,  sncc  9ftred  jm  tkt  ssns 
sfOenWrmrid? 

The  Scriptures  are  80  explicit  on  the  last  men- 
tioned freat  doctrine  of  our  rehfion,  that  we  are 
not  Idt  to  infer  its  truth  and  certainty  as  we 
mif ht  almost  do  from  tbe  obvious  cxifcacies  of 
human  nature.  That  fuih  is  one  of  the  deepest 
of  the  natural  feeliaws,  wiH  not  be  disputed ; 
and,  that  the  senee  of  fuih  has  been,  in  every 
sfe  and  nation  a  asuree  of  the  deepest  horrors, 
and  has  ■uggtstsd  even  still  more  horrible  me- 
thods of  appeasinf  the  perturbed  mind,  can  be 
questioned  bj  none  who  is  acquainlad,  houerer 
slifhtly,vrith  the  history  of  the  world.  AtheisH 
in  psfan  oountrisa  have  made  thb  very  feet  the 
_  lor  their  impiety,  charfinf  upon 
itself  the  dismal  superstitaans,  whi«^ 
to  them  to  arise  from  it.  And  Plu- 
tarch, one  of  the  amst  enlifhtened  of  heathen 
moralists,  eoododea  that  even  Atheiem  itself  is 
preferable  to  that  superstitious  dread  of  the  godi^ 
which  ho  saw  impeDinf  ao  maay  nretclied  vio> 
time  to  daily  and  hour^  self  torture.  The  fe<^ 
is,  no  misery  incident  to  man  involvea  either 
freater  depth,  or  complication,  than  that  of  a 
fuihy  conecience.  And  a  systsm  of  rehfion, 
which  wouU  have  left  this  anprorided  fer,  wa 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  would  hava  been  at- 
UMly  unsuitable  to  man,  and,  therefore,  utterly 
nnwofthy  of  the  wisdom  and  foodness  of  God. 

How  appositely  to  this  awful  feelinf  ,  does  tha 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  come  into  the  christian 
system!  How  astonishinfly  has  even  ito  feaa- 
ral  beUef  chased  feom  the  chrietian  work!  tboaa 
superstitious  phantoms  with  which  psfanism 
ever  has  bsen,and  even  at  this  day  is,  haunted! 
Bot  abore  all,  what  relief  has  it  siforded  to  tha 
humble  penitent!  'This,*  said  the  pioue  Ma- 
l«m»<lMw«,  'can  only  be  understood  in  conflids 
of  f^mttwww^*  It  M  most  true.  Let 
therefore,  who  hare  never  felt  eueh 
beware  how  they  despise  what  they  may  yet  U 
impelled  to  reeoft  to,  as  the  only  certau  sUy 
and  prop oftheirsinkinf  spirits.  'Itisafear- 
ful  thinf,'  says  an  inspued  nnter,  'to  fell  wto 
thahanioftheUvinf  God.'  Against  this  few 
to  what  reeource  oouhl  wa  trust,  bat  that  which 
the  mercy  of  God  has  no  less  clearly  revealed 
toueT    'Seeing,  then,  that  we  hare  a  frea 

hifh  priest t^»  ps-ed  ^ '? ?J*2^  ^^ 
J«us  the  SonofGod,hrtueholdfettourpre. 

fession ;  for  we  have  not  •  .»>iir«> /"«?  J^-^ 
not  be  touched  with  the  feehnf  of  our  ^^^^^ 
but  was  in  all  pointo  temptedUko  asweju^  yet 
without  sin.    jLet  as,  thsieArs, 


boldly 
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the  throne  of  ^aoe,  that  we  may  obtain  mercj 
and  find  grace  to  help  us  in  time  of  need.* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  uie  of  history  in  teaeking  the  choice  of  fa- 
tourUes — Flattery. — Our  taste  improved  in 
the  arts  of  adulation. — The  dangers  ofJUUtery 
exemplified. 

It  is  not  from  the  history  of  good  princes 
alone,  that  signal  instruction  may  be  reaped. 
The  lives  of  the  criminal  and  unfortunate,  com- 
monly  unfortunate  because  criminal,  will  not  be 
read  in  vain.  They  are  instructive,  not  only  by 
detailing  the  personal  calamities  with  which  the 
misconduct  was  followed,  but  by  exhibiting  that 
misconduct  as  the  source  of  the  alienation  of  the 
hearts  of  their  subjects ;  and  often  as  the  re- 
mote,  sometimes  as  the  immediate,  cause  of  ci> 
Yil  commotions  and  revolutions. 

But  caution  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  their 
Tices  only,  but  from  their  weaknesses  and  er- 
rors; from  their  false  judgments,  their  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  their  narrow  views  arising 
from  a  bad  education,  their  judging  from  partid 
information,  deciding  from  infused  prejudices, 
and  acting  on  party  principles }  their  being  ha- 
bituated  to  consider  petty  unconnected  details, 
instead  of  taking  in  the  great  aggregate  of  pub. 
lie  concerns ;  their  imprudent  choice  of  mwis- 
ters,  their  unhappy  spirit  of  favouritism,  their 
preference  of  selfish  flatterers  to  disinterested 
eounselbrs,  and  making  the  associates  of  their 
pleasures  the  dispensers  of  justice  and  the  mi. 
nisters  of  public  afilairs.* 

*Tis  by  that  close  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters  of  men  which  history  supplies,  that  a 
prince  must  learn  how  to  avoid  a  jealous  Soja- 
nus,  a  vicious  Tigellinus,  a  corrupt  Spenser  and 
Gavaston,  a  rapacious  Epsom  and  Dudley,  a 
pernicious  D^Ancre,  and  ambitious  Wolsey,  a 
profli£[ate  Buckingham ;  we  allude  at  once  to 
the  mmister  of  the  first  James,  and  to  the  still 
more  profligate  Buckingham  of  the  Second 
Charles ;  a  tyrannical  Richelieu,  a  crafly  Ma- 
sarin,  a  profuse  Louvois,  an  intriguing  Ursini, 
an  inefficient  Chamillard,  an  imperious  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  a  supple  Masham. 

History  presents  firequent  instances  of  an  in. 
eonsistency  not  imcommon  in  human  nature, — 
•overeigns  the  most  arbitrary  to  their  subjects, 
themselves  the  tools  of  favourites.  He  who  treat, 
•d  his  people  with  disdain,  and  his  parliaments 
with  contempt,  was,  in  turn,  the  slave  of  Arran, 
of  Car,  and  of  Villiers.  His  grandson,  who  boldly 
intrenched  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was 
himself  governed  by  the  CabaL 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  in  a 
period  of  society,  when  characters  are  less 
strongly  marked,  a  sovereign  is,  in  some  re. 
•pects,  in  more  danger  of  choosing  wrong.  In 
oar  days,  and  under  our  constitution,  indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  err  so  widely,  as  to  select, 

*  The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  luit  ideas  of  the 
difnity  of  character  and  office  atuched  to  the  fHend  of 
a  prinei^  dsaominating  him,  not  Ikvoorite,  but  forU- 


for  ministers,  men  of  such  atrocious  characteif 
as  those  who  have  been  just  held  up  to  detesta- 
tion. The  very  improvement  of  society,  there. 
fore,  has  caused  the  question  to  become  one  oft 
much  nicer  kind.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  be- 
tween men,  whose  outward  characters  Exhibit  a 
monstrous  disproportion  to  each  other.  A  bold 
oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people  would  not  en- 
dure. A  violent  infringer,  on  the  constitution,  the 
parliament  would  not  tolerate.  But  still  out  of  that 
class,  from  which  the  election  must  be  made, 
the  moral  dispositions,  the  political  tendencies, 
and  the  religious  principles  of  men  may  differ 
so  materially,  that  the  choice  may  seriously  af 
feet  at  once,  the  credit  and  happiness  of  tha 
prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  con- 
duct of  good  and  bad  men  will  always  furnish 
no  inconsiderable  means  of  distinction ;  yet  at 
a  time  when  gross  and  palpable  enormities  are 
less  likely  to  be  endured,  it  is  the  more  necessa- 
ry for  a  prince  to  be  able  accurately  to  discri- 
minate the  shades  of  the  characters  of  public 
men. 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or 
dissimulation  should  be  reprobated,  the  most 
exact  caution  should  be  inculcated,  and  the 
keenest  discernment  cultivated,  in  the  royal 
education.  All  that  can  improve  the  judgment, 
shsrpen  the  penetration,  or  give  enlarged  views 
of  the  haman  mind,  should  be  put  in  exercise. 
A  prince  should  possess  that  sort  of  sight, 
which,  while  it  takes  in  remote  views,  accurate- 
ly distinguishes  near  objects.  To  the  eve  of 
the  lynx,  which  no  minuteness  can  elude,  should 
be  added  that  of  the  eagle,  which  no  brightness 
can  blind,  for  whatever  dazzles  darkens.  He 
should  acquire  that  justness,  as  well  as  extent 
of  mind,  which  should  enable  him  to  studv  the 
character  of  his  enemies,  and  decide  upoff  that 
of  his  friends ;  to  penetrate  keenly,  but  not  in- 
vidiously, into  the  designs  of  others,  and  vigi. 
lantly  to  scrutinize  his  own.  His  mind  should 
be  stored,  not  with  shifts  and  expedients,  but 
with  large  and  liberal  plans ;  not  with  strata- 
gems, but  resources ;  not  with  subterfuges,  but 
principles;  not  with  prejudices,  but  reasons.  He 
should  treasure  up  sound  maxims  to  teach  hfm 
to  act  consistently;  be  provided  with  steady 
measures  suited  to  the  probable  occasion,  to- 
gether  with  a  promptitude  of  mind,  prepared  to 
vary  them  so  as  to  meet  any  contingency. 

In  no  instance  will  those  who  have  the  care 
of  formin^f  the  royal  pupil  find  a  surer  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  than  in  their  en- 
deavours to  guard  the  mind  from  the  deadly  poi- 
son of  flattery.  *  Many  kings,*  says  the  witty 
South,  have  been  destroyed  by  poison,  but  none 
has  bo;n  so  efficaciously  mortal  as  that  drank 
in  by  the  ear.* 

^  Intellectual  taste,  it  is  true,  is  much  refined, 
since  the  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  cure  the  me* 
Uncholy  of  Alexander  by  telling  him,  that  *  Jus- 
tice was  painted,  as  seated  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right  and  wrong  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  kings ;  and  all  whose  ac- 
tions ought  to  be  accounted  just,  both  by  them- 
selves and  others.* 

Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  extra 
vagant,  as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Roman  po- 
ets invited  hie  imperial  master  to  pick  oat  hif 
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own  lod^in^  mmonr  the  conitellations :  nor,  u 
when  the  bard  ofPharsalia  ofiered  to  the  empe- 
ror hit  choice,  either  of  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter, 
or  the  chariot  of  Apolb ;  modestlj  aaearing  him, 
that  there  waa  not  a  god  in  the  pantheon,  who 
woold  not  yield  hit  empire  to  him,  and  account 
it  an  hononr  to  resign  in  hit  favour.  This  raf»ri. 
lorions  prince,  so  worthy  to  displace  the  goils, 
was  Nero,  who  rewarded  Lucan,  not  for  his  adu- 
lation, but  for  being  a  better  poet  than  himself, 
with  a  violent  death. 

The  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  improved 
oo  all  anterior  adulatbn.  N<H  content  with 
making  his  emperor  the  imitator  or  the  equal 
of  Deity,  he  makes  him  a  pattern  for  it;  pro- 
testing that  *  men  needed  to  make  no  other  pray. 
era  to  the  gods,  than  that  thev  would  continue 
to  be  as  good  and  propitious  lords  to  them  as 
Trajan  had  been.* 

But  the  refined  sycophant  of  modem  days  is 
more  likely  to  hide  the  actual  blemishes,  and  to 
▼eil  the  real  faults  of  a  prince  from  himself  than 
to  attribute  to  him  incredible  virtues  the  ascrip- 
tion  of  which  would  be  too  gross  to  impose  on 
his  discernment.  There  will  be  more  danger  of 
a  modem  courtier  imitating  the  delicacy  of  the 
ancient  painter,  who,  being  ordered  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  a  prince  who  had  but  one  eye,  adopt- 
ed  the  ooneiluting  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
profile. 

But  if  the  modern  flatterer  be  less  gross,  he 
win  be,  on  that  very  account  the  more  danger. 
one.  The  refinement  of  his  adulation  prevents 
the  object  of  it  from  putting  himself  on  his 
guard.  The  prince  is  led,  perhaps,  to  conceive 
with  self-complacency  that  he  is  hearing  the 
language  of  truth,  while  he  is  only  the  dupe  of 
a  more  accomplished  flatterer.  He  should  espe. 
dalW  beware  of  mistaking  freedom  of  manner, 
for  frankness  of  sentiment ;  and  of  confounding 
the  artful  familiarities  of  a  designing  favourite, 
with  the  honest  simplicity  of  a  disinterested 
friend. 

Where,  in  oar  more  correct  day,  is  the  oonr. 
tier  who  would  dare  to  add  profaneness  to  flat- 
tery so  far,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done  by  the 
greatest  philosopher  this  country  ever  produced, 
in  his  letter  to  prince  Charles,  that,  *  as  the  Fa. 
ther  had  been  bis  Creator,  so  he  hoped  the  Son 
would  be  his  Redeemer  7**  But  what  a  noble 
contrast  to  this  base  and  blasphemous  servility 
in  the  chancellor  of  James,  does  the  conduct  of 
the  chancellor  of  his  grandson  exhibit !  The  un. 
bending  rectitude  of  Clarendon  not  only  disdain* 
ed  to  flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master 
to  whom  however  his  pen  is  always  too  partial, 
bat  it  led  boldly  and  honestly  to  remonstrate 
against  his  flagitious  conduct  A  standing  ex- 
ample for  all  times,  to  the  servants  and  compa- 
nioos  of  kings,  he  resolutely  reproved  his  mas- 
ter to  his  faoB,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
defend  him,  somewhat  too  strongly,  indeed,  to 
others.  He  boldly  besought  the  king,  *  not  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  prerogative  to  declare  vice 
to  be  virtue.*  And  in  one  of  the  noblest  speeches 
on  record,  in  answer  to  a  dishonourable  request 
of  the  king,  that  ne  would  visit  some  of  his  ma- 
jesty*s  io&nous  associates ;  he  laid  before  him 

•  See  HoweU*s  Letters. 


with  a  lofty  sincerity,  *  the  turpitude  of  a  man 
in  his  dignified  office,  being  obliged  to  counte 
nance  persons  scanaalous  for  their  vices,  for 
which  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  ought 
to  be  odious  and  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church  and  state.*  In  this  instance  superior  to 
his  ffreat  rival  Sully ;  that  no  desire  of  pleasing 
the  king,  no  consideration  of  expediency,  could 
induce  him  to  visit  the  royal  mistresses,  or  to 
countenance  the  licentious  favourites. 

Princes  have  generally  been  greedy  of  praise 
in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  pains  which 
they  have  taken  not  to  deserve  it.  Henry  the 
Vlllth  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  might 
himself  be  accounted  learned.  But  his  favourite 
studies,  instead  of  preserving  him  from  the  lev* 
of  flattery,  served  to  lay  him  open  to  it  Scbolas 
tic  divinity,  the  fashionable  learning  of  th« 
times,  as  Bumot  obsei^ves,  suited  his  vain  and 
contentious  temper,  and  as  ecclesiastics  were  to 
be  his  critics,  his  pursuits  of  polemical  theologjr 
brought  him  in  the  largest  revenue  of  praise , 
so  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  contest  between 
him  and  them,  whether  they  could  offer,  oi 
he  could  swallow,  the  most  copious  draughts  of 
flattery. 

But  the  reign  of  James  the  first  was  the  greal 
epocha  of  adulation  in  England ;  and.  a  prince 
who  had  not  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  warlike* 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  pacific  king, 
received  from  clergy  and  laity,  from  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  men  of  letters,  praises  notonlt 
utterly  repugnant  to  truth  and  virtue,  but  di 
rectly  contrary  to  that  fiankness  of  mannerc, 
and  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  had  formerly 
characterized  Englishmen.  This  ascription  of 
all  rights,  and  all  talents,  and  all  virtues,  to  m 
prince,  bold  through  fear,  and  presumptuous  be- 
cause he  wished  to  conceal  his  own  pusillanimi* 
ty,  rebounded,  as  was  but  just,  on  the  flatterers; 
who,  in  return  for  their  adulation,  were  treated 
by  him  with  a  contempt,  which  not  the  boldest 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  ventured  to  mani- 
fest His  inquiry  of  his  company  at  dinner, 
whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects*  money 
when  he  needed  it,  without  the  formality  of  par- 
liament, indicates  that  one  object  was  alwaya 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;*  his  familiar  intercourse 
was  employed  in  diving  into  the  private  opiniona 
of  men,  to  discover  to  what  length  his  oppressive 
schemes  might  be  carried ;  and  his  public  con- 
duct occupied  in  putting  those  schemes  into 
practice.  ^ 

But  the  royal  person  whom  we  presume  to  ad- 
vise, may,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
sex,  have  more  complicated  dangers  to  resist; 
against  which  her  mind  should  be  early  forti- 
fied. The  dangers  of  adulation  are  doubled, 
when  the  female  character  is  combined  with  the 
royaL  Even  the  vigorous  mind  of  the  great 
Elizabeth  did  not  guard  her  aj^ainst  the  power 
ful  assaults  of  the  flattery  paid  to  her  person. 
That  masculine  spirit  was  as  much  the  slave  of 
the  most  egregious  vanity,  as  the  weakest  of  her 
sex  could  have  been.  All  her  admu-able  pra 
dence  and  profound  policy,  could  not  preserve 
her  from  the  childish  and  silly  levity  with  which 

*  Tlie  requiiltion  was  allowed  in  a  phrase  ot  dia^tnu 
ini^ly  servile,  by  hithop  Neils;  as  it  was  plea*aar\|r 
evaded  by  Andrews. 
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•be  grreedily  inTited  the  compliments  of  the  art- 
ful minister  of  her  more  beautiful  rival.  Even 
that  gross  instance  of  Mclvil^s  extravag-anoe  en- 
chanted  her,  when,  as  she  was  playing  on  Ma- 
ry's favourite  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
Sng  overheard  by  him,  the  dissembling  courtier 
arocted  to  be  so  ravished  by  her  skill,  as  to  burst 
into  her  apartment,  like  an  enraptured  man,  who 
had  forgotten  his  reverence  in  his  admiration. 
It  was  a  curious  combat  in  the  great  mind  of 
Elizabeth,  between  the  offended  pride  of  the 
qaeen,  and  the  gratified  vanity  of  the  woman ; 
but  Metvil  knew  his  trade  in  knowing  human 
nature ; — he  calculated  justly.  The  woman  con- 
quered. 

Princes  have  in  all  ages  complained  that  they 
have  been  ill  served.  Sat,  is  it  not  because  they 
have  not  always  carefully  selected  their  servants  T 
Is  it  not  because  they  have  too  oflen  bestowed 
confidence  on  the  unwise,  and  employments  on 
the  unworthy  7  Because,  while  they  have  load- 
ed  the  undeserving  with  benefits,  they  have  ne- 
glected to  reward  those  who  have  served  them 
well,  and  to  support  those  who  have  served  them 
long  7  Is  it  not  because  they  have  sometimes  a 
way  of  expecting  every  thing,  while  they  seem 
to  exact  nothing  7  And  have  not  too  many  been 
apt  to  consider  that  the  honour  of  serving  them 
is  itself  a  sufficient  reward  7 

By  a  dose  study  of  the  weaknesses  and  pas- 
sions of  a  sovereign,  crafly  and  designing  fa- 
Tourites  have  ever  been  on  the  watch  to  establish 
their  own  dominion,  by  such  appropriate  means 
as  seem  best  accommodated  to  the  turn  of  those 
weaknesses  and  passions.  If  Leonore  Concini, 
and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  obtained  the 
most  complete  ascendancy  over  their  respective 
queens,  both  probably  by  artful  flattery  at  first, 
they  aflerwards  secured  and  preserved  it  by  a 
tyranny  the  most  absolute.  In  connexions  of 
this  natare,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  so- 
Tereign,  that  the  caprice  and  the  haughtiness 
are  expected  ;  but  the  domineering  favourite  of 
Anne  exclusively  assumed  to  herself  all  these 
prerogatives  of  despotic  power,  and  exercised 
them  without  mercy,  on  the  intimidated  and 
•ubmissive  queen;  a  queen,  who,  with  many 
Virtues,  not  having  had  the  discernment  to  find 
out,  that  the  opposite  extreme  to  what  is  wrong, 
is  commonly  wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  captivity  to  one  fiivourite,  fell 
into  the  snares  spread  for  her  by  the  servility 
"^  another.  Thus,  wiiether  the  ifinperious  duch- 
ess,  or  the  obsequious  Masham,  were  lady  of  the 
ascendant,  the  sovereign  was  equally  infktuated, 
equally  misled. 

That  attachments  formed  without  judgment, 
and  pursued  without  moderation,  are  likely  to  be 
dissolved  without  reason ;  and  that  breaches  the 
most  trivial  in  themselves  may  be  important  in 
their  consequences,  were  never  more  fully  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  trifling  cause,  which,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
above  named  queen  and  duchess,  produced  events 
the  most  unforeseen  and  extraordinary.  While 
the  duke  was  fighting  her  majesty's  battles 
abroad,  and  his  duchess  supporting  his  interest 
against  a  powerful  party  at  court ;  a  pair  of 
gloves  of  a  new  invention,  sent  first  by  the  mil- 
vner  to  the  favourite  (impatient  to  have  them 


before  the  queen,  who  had  ordered  a  siroilai 
pair,)  so  incensed  her  majesty,  as  to  be  the  im* 
mediate  cause,  by  driving  the  duchess  from  he. 
post,  of  depriving  the  duke  of  his  command, 
compelling  the  confederates  to  agree  to  a  peace, 
preserving  Louis  from  the  destruction  which 
awaited  him,  making  a  total  revolution  in  par- 
ties  at  home,  and  determining  the  fate  of  .Eu- 
rope.* 

To  a  monarch  more  eager  to  acquire  fame 
than  to  deserve  it,  to  pension  a  poet  will  be  a 
shorter  cut  to  renown  than  to  dispense  blessings 
to  his  country.  Louis  XI L  instead  of  buying 
immortality  of  a  servile  bard,  earned  and  enjoy* 
ed  the  appellation  of  father  of  hi»  peotiU  ;  that 
people  whom  his  brilliant  successor,  Louis  the 
gremtf  drained  and  plundered,  or  in  the  emphatio 
language  of  the  prophet,  peeled  and  Bcattered  to 
provide  money  for  his  wars,  his  mistresses,  his 
buildings,  and  his  spectacles.  Posterity,  bow- 
ever,  has  done  justice  to  both  kings,  and  le  bien 
aime  is  remembered  with  afiectionate  veneration, 
while  le  grand  is  regarded  as  the  fabricator  of 
the  ruin  of  his  race. 

How  totally  must  adulation  have  blunted  the 
delicacy  of  the  latter  prince,  when  be  oould  shut 
himself  up  with  his  two  royal  hittoriographers 
Boileau  and  Racine,  to  hear  them  read  portions 
of  his  own  history.    Deservedly  high  as  was 
the  reputation  of  these  two  fine  geniuses,  in  the 
walks  of  poetry,  was  that  history  likely  tu  con- 
vey much  truth  or  instruction  to  posterity,  which 
after  being  composed  by  two  pensioned  poets'  J 
was  read  by  them  to  the  monarch,  who  was  to  4 
be  the  hero  of  the  tale  7    Soverei^s,  indeed  ^ 
may  elect  poets  to  record  their  exploits,  but  sub-    * 
jects  will  read  historians. 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village  was 
celebrated  by  Boileau  in  hyperbolic  song ;,  and 
the  whole  pantheon  ransacked  for  deities,  who 
might  furnish  some  faint  idea  of  the  glories  of 
the  immortal  Louis. — The  time,  however,  soon 
arrived,  when  the  author  of  the  adulatory  ode 
on  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  which  the  king  and 
the  gods  were  again  identified,  was  as  complete- 
ly overturned  by  the  incomparable  travesty  of 
our  witty  Prior,  as  the  conqueror  of  Namur  bim 
self  was,  by  its  glorious  deliverer- 


Little  Will,  the  sooane  of  Franee, 
No  godhead,  but  the  first  of  men.f 


A  prince  should  be  accustomed  to  see  and 
know  things  as  they  really  are,  and  should  be 
taught  to  dread  that  state  of  delusion  in  which 
the'monarch  is  the  only  person  ignorant  of  what 
is  doing  in  his  kingdom.  It  was  to  little  pur- 
pose that  the  sovereign  last  named,  when  some 
temporary  sense  of  remorse  was  excited  by  an 
affecting  representation  of  the  miseries  of^  the 
persecuted  protestants,  said,  *  that  he  hoped  God 
would  not  impute  to  him  as  a  crime,  punish- 
ments which  he  had  not  commanded.*  Delusive 
hope !  It  was  crime  enough  for  a  king  to  be  ig- 
norant of  what  was  passing  in  his  dominions. 

There  have  been  few  princes  so  ill-disposed, 
as  not  to  have  been  made  worse  by  unmeasured 

*  Ezamen  du  Prince. 

t  See  Boileau's  Ode  sur  la  prise  de  Namur,  by  Louis 
and  Prior's  Poem  on  the  takiog  of  Namur,  by  king 
Williaoi. 
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flatterj.  Even  lonie  of  the  mott  depraiped  Ro- 
man emperora  began  their  ctreer  with  a  fair 
oromise.  Tiberias  set  oat  with  being  mild  and 
prudent ;  and  e?en  Nero,  for  a  considerable  time, 
either  wore  the  mesk,  or  di<l  not  need  it  While 
JUS  two  Tirtuous  friends  maintained  their  entire 
infloence,  every  thing  looked  favourable. — But 
when  his  sycophants  had  succeeded  in  making 
fieneca  an  object  of  ridicule;  snd  when  TigeH 
linos  was  preferred  to  Burrhus  all  that  followed 
was  a  natural  consequence.  The  abject  slavery 
of  the  people,  the  servile  decrees  of  the  senate, 
the  obsequioos  acquiescence  of  the  court,  the 
prostrate  homage  of  every  order,  all  concurred 
to  bring  out  bis  vices  in  theii'  full  luxuriance, 
and  Rome,  as  was  but  just,  became  the  victim 
of  the  monster  she  had  pampered.  Tacitus,  with 
his  usual  honest  indignation,  declares,  that  as 
often  as  the  emperor  commanded  banishments 
or  ordered  assassinations,  so  often  were  thanks 
and  sacrifices  decreed  to  the  gods ! 

But,  in  oar  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  is 
presumed,  indulge -no  each  propensities,  so  un« 
der  our  happier  constitution,  have  they  no  such 
opportonities.  Yet  powerful,  though  gentler, 
and  almost  onapparent  means,  may  be  employ- 
ed  to  weaken  the  virtue,  and  injure  the  fame  of 
a  prince.  To  degrade  his  character,  he  need 
ooly  be  led  into  one  vice,  idleness ;  and  be  at- 
tacked by  one  weapon,  flattery.  Indiscriminate 
aequieeoence  and  soothing  adulation  will  lay  bis 
mind  open  to  the  incursion  of  every  evil  with- 

^    90t  his  being  aware  of  it ;  for  his  table  is  not  the 
-    place  where  he  expects  to  meet  an  enemy,  con- 

-.'    eaquently,  he  is  not  on  his  guard  against  him. 

I '  And  whore  he  is  thus  powerfully  assailed,  the 
kindest  nature,  the  best  intentions,  the  gentlest 
manners,  and  the  mildest  diftpositions,  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  preserving  him  from  those 
VBTj  oormptions,  to  which  the  worst  propensities 
lead ;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  facility,  which,  from 
softness  of  temper,  heroes  imbecility  of  mind. 
For  there  u  hardly  a  fault  a  sovereign  can 
commit,  to  which  flattery  may  not  incline  him. 
It  impels  to  opposite  vices :  to  apathy  and  egot- 
ism, the  natural  failings  of  the  great ;  to  am- 
bition which  inflames  the  heart,  to  anger  which 
distorts  it,  to  hardness  which  deadens,  and 
to  selfishness  which  degrades  it  He  should  be 
taught,  as  the  intrepid  Massilon*  taught  his 
youthftil  prince,  that  the  flattery  of  the  courtier, 
contradictory  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  is 
little  less  dangerous  than  the  disloyalty  of  the 
rebel.  Both  would  betray  him ;  and  the  crime 
of  him  who  would  dethrone,  and  of  him  who 
woold  debase  his  prince,  however  they  may 
differ  in  a  political,  differ  but  little  in  a  moral 
view :  nav,  the  ill  effects  of  the  traitor's  crime 
msy,  to  tne  prince  at  least,  be  bounded  by  time, 
while  the  consequences  of  the  flatterer's  may  ex- 
tend to  eternity. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Religum  ntetuary  to  the  tDtU-heing  of  itate§. 

The  royal   pupil  should  be  informed,  that 

*  Bpe  Nasjd1on*s  Sennont,  abounding  equally  in  the 
•abliniett  piety  and  the  tidiest  eloquence. 
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there  are  some  half  Christians,  and  half  philo 
sophefs,  who  wish,  without  incurring  the  die- 
credit  of  renouncing  religion,  to  strip  it  of  its 
value,  by  lowering  its  usefulness.  They  have 
been  at  much  pains  to  produce  a  persuasion, 
that  however  beneficial  Christianity  may  be  to 
individuals,  and  however  properly  it  rosy  be 
taken  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  it  cannot  be 
safoly  brought  into  action  in  political  concerns ; 
that  the  intervention  of  its  spirit  will  rarely 
advance  the  public  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
will  often  necessarily  obstruct  it ;  and  in  par 
ticular,  that  the  glory  and  elevation  of  states 
must  be  unavoidably  attended  with  some  viola- 
tion  even  of  those  laws  of  morality,  which,  ihej 
allow,  ought  to  be  observed  in  other  cases.^ 

These  asserUons,  respecting  the  political  dis- 
advantages of  religion,  have  not.  been  ur^red 
merely  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christian 
principles,  the  Bolingbrokes,  the  Hobbeses,  and 
the  Gibbons :  but  there  is  a  more  sober  class  of 
sceptics,  ranged  under  the  banners  of  a  very 
learned  and  ingenious  sophist,!  who  hsve  not 
scrupled  to  mamtain,  that  the  anther  of  Chris- 
tianity has  actually  forbidden  us  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  world,  to  take  sny  vigorooi  • 
steps  for  preventing  its  misery,  or  advancing  its 
glory.  Another  writer,  an  elegant  wit,  bat 
whimsical  and  superficial,  though  doubtless  ft 
sincere  Christian,!  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  excess  to  which  impiety  has  carried  the 
position,  has  yet  aflRirded  some  countenance  to 
It,  by  intimating,  that  Grod  has  given  to  men  a 
religion  which  is  incompatible  with  the  whole 
economy  of  that  world  which  he  has  created, 
and  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  place 
them.  He  allows,  that  *  government  is  essen- 
tial to  men,  and  yet  assorts,  that  it  cannot  be 
managed  without  certain  degrees  of  violenoe, 
corruption,  and  imposition,  which  yet  Christi- 
anity strictly  forbids.  That  perpetual  patience 
under  injuries,  must  every  day  provoke  new  in- 
sults, and  injuries,  yet  is  this,  says  he,  enjoined.^ 

The  same  positions  are  also  repeatedly  affirm- 
ed, by  a  later,  more  solid*  and  most  admirable 
writer,  whose  verj  able  defence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  naturally  obtains  credit  for  any  opinionn 
which  are  lionoured  with  his  support. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  who  advenes 
such  propositions,  should  st  least  produce  proofs 
from  history,  that  those  states,  in  the  govern- 
ment tf  which  Christian  principles  have  bei» 
meet  ccvpicuous,  other  cireamstances  being 
equal,  ha%'e  either  failed  through  error,  or  sunK 
through  impotence ;  or  in  some  other  way  have 
suffered  from  introducing  principles  into  tran»> 
actions  to  which  they  were  inapplicable. 

But  how  little  the  avowed  sceptic,  or  even  the 
paradoxical  Christian  seems  to  understand  the 
genius  of  our  religon ;  and  how  errcmeous  is  their    * 
conception  of  the  true  elementary  principles  of 

•  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Cromwell  had  been  the 
only  ruler  who  held,  that  the  rules  of  morality  must  be 
dispensed  with  on  great  political  occaslouk 

t  Mr.  Bayle. 

t  Soame  Jenyns.   It  is  true,  he  puts  t^e  remark  in  the 
mouth  of  *  refined  and  speculative  obfirvers.'    But  h* 
afterwards  affirms  in  his  own  proper  pc«8vn—  Tluu  9utk  . 
is  indud  th9  Ckrittian  RwsUttwn, 
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political  protperity,  we  letrn  firom  one,  wlio  wai 
as  able  aa  either  to  determine  on  the  case.  He 
who  waa  not  only  a  politician  bat  a  kins^,  and 
eminently  acquainted  with  the  dutiea  of  both 
charactera,  has  asaared  ua,  that  ixaifTEOuaifXaa 
SXALTITH  A  NATION.  And  doos  not  every  in. 
atinct  of  the  anaophiaticated  heart,  and  every 
clear  reault  of  dispaaaionate  and  enlarged  ob- 
servation, unite  In  adopting  aa  a  moral  axiom 
thia  divinely  recorded  aphoriaro  7 

It  would,  indeed,  be  atrange,  if  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  had  admitted  such  an 
■ntwaly  in  hia  moral  government;  if  in  direct 
coittirmdiction  to  that  moral  ordination  of  causea 
and  effects,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
religion  and  virtue  generally  tend,  in  the  way 
of  natural  oonaequence,  to  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, irreligion  and  vice,  to  discomfiture  and 
miaery,  the  Almighty  should  have  establisued 
the  directly  opposite  tendencies,  in  the  case 
of  those  moltiplicationa  of  individuala,  which 
are  called  civil  comnranities.  It  is  a  aup- 
position  so  contrary  to  the  divine  procedure, 
lo  every  other  instance,  that  it  would  require  to 
^  proved  by  inoontestible  evidence.  It  would 
iMleed  amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral 
Author  of  the  world  had  appointed  a  premium 
■a  it  were,  for  vice  and  irreligion  ;  the  very  idea 
is  profaneness.  Happily  it  ia  clearly  contrary 
alao  both  to  reason  and  experience.  Providence, 
the  ordinations  of  which  will  ever  exhibit  marks 
4>f  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  proportion  to  the 
care  with  which  they  are  explored,  has,  in  this 
instance,  aa  well  aa  in  othera,  made  our  duty 
fX>incident  with  our  happiness ;  has  furniabed  ua 
with  an  additional  motive  for  purauiog  that 
course,  which  is  indispensable  to  our  eternal 
welfare,  by  rendering  it^  in  the  case  both  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  eommunitiea,  productive  also 
of  temporal  good.  It  waa  not  enough  to  make 
the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  *  the  fulneaa  of  joy* 
bearafler,  they  are  even  now  rendered  to  those  who 
walk  in  them,  *  patha  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  most  established  principles  of  hu- 
l»an  nature,  that  those  dispositions  of  mind,  and 
eiiBciplea  of  conduct,  which  both  directly  and 
iindireclly,  tend  to  promote  the  good  order  of 
dcivil  coinnunitiea,  are,  in  general,  produced  or 
Mrengtheatd  by  religion.  The  same  temper  of 
mind  whieh  disposes  a  man  to  fear  God,  prompts 
iiim  to  honour  the  king.  The  same  pride,  aelf- 
Mifficiency,  and  impatience  of  controul,  which 
Axe  commonly  the  root  and  origin  of  impiety, 
naturally  produce  civil  insubordmation  and  dis- 
content One  of  the  most  acute  of  our  political 
writers  has  stated,  that  tAi  government  rests  on 
lljnatsji ;  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  Ms  rifrkt  io  p^wer  in  their  go- 
▼ernors,  or  in  the  opinion  of  its  being  their 
own  inUreit  to  obey.  Now,  religion  naturally 
confirms  both  these  principles;  and  thereby 
strengthens  the  very  foundations  of  the  powers 
of  government  It  establishes  the  ritrht  to 
power  of  governors,  by  teaching,  that  *  there  is 
no  power  out  of  Grod;*  it  confirms  in  subjects 
the  sense  of  its  being  their  inlerett  to  obey  by 
the  Dowerful  intervention  of  its  higher  sanctions 
end  rewarda :  *  they  that  reaiat  shall  receive  to 
^hsfflselves  condemnation.* 


Religion  teaches  men  to  eoosider  their  lot  in 
life,  as  a  station  assigned  to  them,  by  Him,  who 
haa  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  aa  he  wilL 
It  therefore  tends  to  prevent  in  the  great  maas 
of  the  community  which  muat  ever  be  compa 
ratively  speaking,  poor,  the  disposition  to  repine 
at  the  more  favoured  lot,  and  superior  comforts 
of  the  higher  orders ;  a  disposition  whieh  is  the 
real  source  of  the  most  dangerods  and  deaiUy 
dissensions. 

Religion,  again,  aa  prompting  men  to  view 
all  human  eventa  aa  nnder  the  divine  direction, 
to  regard  the  evila  of  life  as  the  dispensation  of 
Heaven,  and  of\en  as  capable  of  being  rendered 
conducive  to  the  most  essential  ahd  laating  bene- 
fit, disposes  men  to  bear  all  their  aufferinga  with 
resignation  and  cheerfulneaa.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  they  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are 
often  incline)  to  revenge  on  their  rolersj  the 
misfortunes,  which  unavoidably  resnlt  from  na- 
tural causes,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be 
more  reasonably  supposed  to  liave  owed  their 
existence  to  human  imprudence  and  actoai  mis- 
conduct 

Again,  if  from  contemplating  these  qoestioos 
in  their  principles  and  elements,  we  proceed  to 
view  them,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  and 
illuatrated  by  hiatory  and  experience,  we  ahaU 
find  the  same  positions  established  with  equal 
clearness  and  force.  Is  there  any  proposition 
more  generally  admitted,  than  that  political 
communities  tend  to  decay  and  dissolution,  ia 
proportion  to  the  corruption  of  their  morals  7 
How  often  has  the  authority  of  the  poet  been 
adduced  (an  author  acute  and  just  in  his  views 
of  life,  but  not  eminent  for  being  the  friend  of 
morals  or  religion)  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of 
laws,  to  avert  the  progress  of  a  state*s  decline 
and  fall,  while  it  ahould  be  carried  forward,  too 
surely,  in  the  downward  road,  by  the  general 
corruption  of  mannera.  We  have  already  ex- 
emplified these  truths,  in  enumerating  the  caoaee 
of  the  fall  of  Rome.*  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  state  had  owed  its  preservation  to  its  re- 
verence for  the  awful  sanction  of  an  oath.  This 
principle,  and  indeed  the  duty  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  it,  of  truth  and  general  fidelity 
to  engagements,  are  the  very  cement  which 
holds  together  societies,  and  indeed  all,  whether 
greater  or  smaller,  associations  of  men ;  and  that 
this  class  of  virtues  is  founded  and  bottomed  on 
religion,  ia  undeniably  evident 

If  we  paas  from  the  page  of  history  to  a  re- 
view of  private  life,  are  we  not  led  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusions  7  Where  do  the  politicians, 
who  reason  from  the  evidence  of  facts,  expect 
to  find  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  anarcny  7 
Is  it  not  in  our  crowded  critics,  in  our  large 
manufacturing  towns,  where  wealth  is  of\en  top 
dearly  purchas<»d  at  the  price  of  morality  and 
virtue  7  And  if  we  resort  to  individual  instanceSi 
who  is  the  man  of  peace  and  quietneas  7  Who 
is  the  least  inclined  to  *  meddle  with  them  that 
are  given  to  change  7*  Is  it  not  the  man  of  reli- 
gious  and  domestic  habita  whose  very  connex- 
ions, pursuits  and  hopea,  are  so  manj^  pledges 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  civil  order 
and  to  the  support  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  his  country  7 

•ChapwviiL 
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It  II  th«  more  extraordinary  that  anj  writers, 
not  deliberately  hostile  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue,  chould  have  given  any  decree  of 
coantrnance  to  the  pernicious  error,  which  we 
have  been  to  longr  combating ;  because  the  oppo- 
site opinion  hav  been  laid  down  as  an  inoontesti- 
ble  mioin,  by  those  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  any  extravagant  teal  for  the  credit  of  religion, 
but,  who  speak  the  dictates  of  strong  sense  and 
deep  obsf^rvation.     Hear  then  the  able,  but  pro^ 
fligate   Machiavel — *  Those  princes  and  com- 
mon wealths,  who  would  keep  their  leovemments 
entire  and  uncorrupt,  are  above  all  things,  to 
have  a  care  of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  and 
preserve  them  in  due  veneration,  for  in  the  vi  hole 
world,  there  is  not  a  greater  sign  of  imminent 
ruin,  than  when  God  and  liis  worship  are  de- 
spised,' — *  A  prinre  therefore,  ought  most  accu- 
rately to  regard,  that  his  religion  be  well-founded, 
and  then  his  government  will  last ;  for  there  is 
no  surer  way,  than  to  keep  that  good  and  united. 
Whatever  therefore  occurs,  that  may  any  way 
be  extended  to  the  advantages  and  reputation  of 
the  religion  they  design   to  establish,  by  all 
neans,  tnev  are  to  be  propagated  and  encou- 
raged ;  and  the  wiser  the  prince,  the  more  sure 
it  is  to  be  done.* — *  And  if  this  care  of  divine 
worship  wore  regarded  by  christian  princes,  ac- 
eording  lo  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  him 
who  gave  it  at  first,  the  states  and  oommon- 
wealm  of  Christendom  would  be  much  more 
happy  and  firm.** 

Machiavel,  it  wiH  be  said,  was  at  once  an  in- 
fidel  and  a  hypocrite,  who  did  not  believe  the 
truth  of  that  religion,  the  observance  of  which 
he  solicitously  enroroed.  Be  it  so ;  it  still  de- 
ducts nothing  from  the  force  of  the  argument  as 
to  the  politicml  uses  of  religion. — For  if  the  mere 
ferms  and  institutions,  tlie  outward  and  visible 
signs,  of  Christianity,  were  acknowledged  to  be, 
as  they  really  are,  of  so  great  value,  by  this 
shrewd  politician,  what  might  not  he  the  efiect 
of  its  *  inward  and  spiritual  grace  V 

When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite  prin- 
ciples vid  characters,  pointedly  agree  in  any 
important  topic,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  meet  in  a  truth.  Such  an  unlcwked 
fer  conformity  may  be  found,  in  two  writers,  so 
ciecidedly  opposite  to  each  other,  as  oar  incom- 
parable bishop  Butler,  and  the  Florentine  secre- 
tary above  cited.  Who  will  suspect  Butler  of 
being  a  visionary  enthusiast  7  Yet  has  he  drawn 
a  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  happiness  of  an 
imaginary  state,  which  should  be  perfectly  vir- 
toouB  lor  a  succession  of  ages.  *  In  such  a  state,* 
he  insists,  there  would  be  no  faction.  Public  de- 
terminations  would  really  be  the  result  of  united 
wisdom.  All  would  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity,  and  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
own  virtue.  Injustice,  force,  and  fraud,  wonld  be 
unknown — Such  a  kingdom  would  influence  the 
whole  earth ;  the  head  of  it  indeed  wouU  be  a 
aaiversal  monarch,  in  a  new  sense,  and  aK  people, 
fl«tMmt,  and  lanptagtt  tkould  $erve  kimSf 

The  profbunif  Butler,  was  indeed,  too  great 
IB  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 

*  Maebiavel's  Divcoarset  on  Livy. 

t  This  is  only  a  sbon  abstract  of^  this  fins  pasMfs,  to 
tin  wbols  of  which  tba  readm  is  referred.  Ballsr*s  Ana- 
lagy.  |«rt  llist,  chap.  iU.  p  80,  aad  fbUowinf . 


too  thoroughly  versed  in  the  whols  history  of 
mankind,  not  to  know,  as  he  afterwards  ohservei^ 
the  impossibility  without  some  miraculous  in- 
terposition, that  a  great  body  of  men  should  so 
unite  in  one  nation  and  government,  in  the  fear 
of  Grod,  and  the  practice  of  virtue;  and  thstsuch 
a  government  should  continue  unbroken  for  n 
succession  of  ages ;  yet  supposing  it  could  be  so, 
indeed,  such,  he  affirms,  would  be  the  certain 
effect  And  may  we  not  also  affirm,  that  even 
allowing  for  all  the  failings  and  imperfection! 
of  human  nature,  which  the  prelate  has  exdvded 
from  his  hypothesis,  would  not  a  state  mlly 
approach  nearer  to  this  supposed  happiness,  ia 
proportion  as  it  taught  and  practised  with  more 
sedulity  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  T 

We  cordially  agree,  with  the  famous  Cosmo 
di  Medici  that  princes  cannot  govern  their  statse, 
by  *  counting  a  string  of  bMids,  or  mumbling 
over  paternosters.'  But  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  averse  fVom  the  religion  whieh 
assigns  such  practices  to  an  v  class  of  people ; 
and  from  that  ignorance  which  would  make  the 
religion  of  any  order  of  men,  especially  of  prinea% 
consist  in  mere  ceremonies  and  observanciib 
Charles  the  wise,  was  at  least  as  sound  a  judgS 
as  Cosmo  of  what  constituted  the  perfection  of 
a  royal  character,  when  he  declared,  that,  *  if 
there  were  no  honour  and  virtue  left  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  last  traces  of  them  should  be 
found  among  princes.*  There  should  indeed, 
be  found  in  tne  royal  character,  an  innate  gran- 
deur ;  a  dignity  of  soul  which  should  show  it- 
self under  all  circumstances,  and  shine  through 
every  cloud  of  trial  or  difficulty.  It  was  fVmn 
such  inherent  marka  of  greatneaa,  that  the  in- 
fant Cyrus,  exiled  and  unknown,  was  chosea 
king  by  the  shepherd*s  children. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  cite  an  higher 
authority,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  to  a  state,  than  that  of  the  great 
and  excellent  chancellor  de  L*fIospital.     It  was 
a  common  obeervation  of  his,  that,  *  religion  had 
more  influence  upon  the  spirits  of  mankind, 
than  all  their  passions  put  together ;  and  that 
the  cement,  by  which  it  nnitcS  them,  was  infi- 
nitely stronger  than  all  the  other  obligations  of 
civil  society.     This  was  not  the  observation  of 
a  dreaming  monk  who  in  his  cell,  writes  maxime 
for  a  world  of  which  he  knows  nothing;  but  the 
sentiment  derived  from  deep  experisnce,  of  aa 
illustrious  statesman,  whose  greatness  of  miad^ 
xeal,  disinterestedness,  and    powerful  talefltf| 
supported  France  under  a  sucHsession  of  weak 
and  profligate  kings.    Frugal  for  the  state  in 
times  of  boundless  prodifslity ;  philosophical  in 
a  period  of  enthusiastic  tnry ;  tolerant  and  cai^ 
did  in  days  of  persecation,  and  deeply  consciei^' 
tious  under  all  circumstances ;  worthy,  in  short, 
and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  eulogium,  to  be  driven, 
for  hjs  virtues,  by  Catharine  di  Medici  from 
councils,  which  his  wisdom  might  have  con- 
trolled ;  and  who,  on  giving  up  the  seals  whieh 
she  demanded,  withdrew  to  an  honourable  lite- 
rary retreat,  with  the  remark,  that  *  the  world 
was  too  depraved  for  him  to  concern  himself  any 
longer  with  it    These  are  the  men  whom  cor- 
rupt princes  drive  from  the  direction  of  thost 
sutea,  which  their  wisdom  might  save  and  their 
yirtue  might  reform.  ^  v. . 
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Another  of  the  politicm]  advmntajpcs  of  religi- 
one  rectitude  in  a  itate,  is  the  iecurity  it  affordi. 
For,  with  whatever  just  severity  we  maj  repro- 
bate the  general  spirit  of  revolution,  yet,  it  mast 
be  confeMod,  that  it  has  not,  on  all  occasions, 
been  excited  by  undue  discontent,  by  unprovoked 
impatience,  nor  even  by  selfish  personal  feel* 
ings ;  but  sometimes  also  from  a  virtuous  sense 
of  the  evils  of  oppression  and  injustire ;  evils 
which  honest  men  resent  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

Afain,  there  is  .eomething  so  safe  and  tran- 
qoiliiing  in  Christian  piety,  as  we  have  already 
obaerved,  that,  though  we  would  be  far  from  re. 
ducing  it  to  a  cold  political  colculation ;  yet,  con- 
tent, submission,  and  obedience,  make  so  large 
a  practical  part  of  religion,  that  wherever  it  is 
tkught  in  the  best  and  soundest  way,  it  can  hard- 
\j  fail  to  promote,  in  the  people,  the  ends  of  true 
policy,  any  more  than  of  genuine  morality. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  partly,  perhape  for  this 
feason,  have  paid  t)H9  deepest  attention  to  the 
moral  instruction  of  the  'lower  classes  of  their 
subjects.  AlfVed  and  Elizabeth,*  among  others, 
ware  too  sound  politiciane  to  lose  this  powerfbl 
^pld  on  the  affections  of  their  people.  In  addi- 
tion  to  their  desire  to  promote  religion,  the?  bad 
no  doubt  discerned,  that  it  is  gross  vice,  that  it 
is  brutal  icmorance,  which  leave  the  lower  class 
ft  prey  to  nctious  innovators,  and  renders  them 
the  blind  tools  of  political  incendiaries.  When 
the  youth  of  this  class  are  carefully  instructed 
in  religion  by  their  rightful  teachers,  those 
tMichers  have  the  fairest  opportunities  of  instill- 
ing into  them  their  doty  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
to  the  church ;  and  they  will  find  that  the  same 
leasons  which  form  ^od  Christians,  tend  to 
make  good  subjects.  But,  without  that  mode- 
rate  measure  of  sound  and  sober  instruction, 
which  should  be  judiciously  adapted  to  their  low 
demands,  they  will  be  likely  neither  to  honour 
the  king,  reverence  the  clergy,  nor  obev  the  ma- 
fistrate.  While,  on  the  contrary,  by  inter- 
weaving  their  duty  to  their  governors,  with  their 
duty  to  God,  they  will  at  once  be  preserved  from 
mischief  in  politics,  and  delusion  in  religion. 
The  awful  increase  of  perjury  among  us  is  of 
itaelf  a  kmd  call  sedulously  to  pursue  this  object 
How  should  those  wlio  are  not  early  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  fear  to  offend 
him,  by  that  common  violation  of  the  solemnity 

>8ee  a  lettftr  of  archbiibop  Whitgift  to  the  bisbops, 
of  which  the  followVig  is  an  extract : 

*  Your  lordship  i«  n:>t  ignorant,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  dlMoluteneee  of  maftqert,  and  ignorance  in  the  com- 
mon eort,  that  reigneth  in  noat  parts  of  this  realm,  even 
ia,thii  clear  light  of  the  gospel,  ariwth  hereof,  for.  that 
the  jrouth,  being  as  it  were,  thtfKe  and  aeminary  of  the 
church  and  commonwealth,  through  negligence,  both 
of  natural  and  ipiritual  fhthers,  are  not,  at  wer«  meet, 
trained  up  in  the  chief  and  necewary  principles  of 
CSiriftian  religion,  whereby  they  might  learn  Uwjr  duty 
to  their  God,  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  neigh- 
boars;  especially  in  their  tender  years,  when  thnM  things 
might  best  be  planted  in  them,  and  would  become  mo«t 
hanlly  to  be  afterwards  removed.  This  mischief  might 
well,  in  mine  opinion,  be  redressed,  if  that  which  in 
this  behalf  hath  been  godly  and  wisely  provided,  were 
as  carefully  called  nn  and  executed,  namely,  by  caie- 
ehixing  and  instiucting  in  church^  the  youth  of  b'lth 
sexes,  on  the  Sabbath  days,  in  the  afternoon.  And,  that 
if  it  may  be  convenient,  before  their  pamntd.  andotliers 
of  the  several  parishes,  who  there^  may  take  comfort 
ao^  instruction  also.*— Strype's  Lin  of  VVldtgift. 


of  oathe,  for  which  we  are  unhappily  becoming 
notorious  ?  Let  us  not  be  deemed  needlessly 
earnest  in  the  defence  of  a  truth  of  such  eztrenis 
importance. — ^The  poUtical  value  of  religion  no 
ver  can  be  too  firmly  believed,  or  too  carefidly 
kept  in  view,  in  the  government  of  nations. 
May  it  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  ewery 
prince,  as  a  ftmdamental  principle !  Let  it  be 
confirmed  by  all  the  various  proofs  and  exam- 
ples, by  which  its  truth  can  be  established,  and 
its  authority  enforced  !* 

But,  to  return. — We  most  readily  concede, 
that  by  that  exultation  of  a  state  of  which  Solo- 
mon speaks,  is  not  meant,  that  sudden  flash  of 
temporary  splendor,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
mutable  advantages  of  war,  the  plunder  of  fb 
reign  countries,  the  acquisition  of  unwieldy  ter- 
ritory, or  the  vertigo  of  domestic  revolutions ; 
but  that  sober  and  solid  glory,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  just  laws ;  of  agriculture,  and  sobriety, 
which  promote  population;  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  increase  prosperity  ;  of  such  well 
regulated  habits  in  private  life,  as  may  serve  to 
temper  that  prosperity,  and  by  strict  conse- 
quences, give  direction  and  steadiness  to  publio 
manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made  a  question, 
whether  the  solidity  of  the  parts  most  not  con- 
tribute to  the  firmness  of  the  whole ;  and  whether 
the  virtue  exercised  by  collective  bodies,  can 
any  farther  be  hoped  for,  than  as  it  exists  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  But,  on  what 
basis  can  this  superstructure  rest,  by  what  prin- 
ciple  can  individual  virtue  be  either  subetantially 
promoted  or  lastingly  secured,  except  by  that 
sense  of  an  invisible,  almighty,  and  infinitely 
just,  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  which 
revelation  alone  has  effectually  disclosed  to  us, 
and  reason  has  recognized  as  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion 7 

Far  be  it  indeed,  from  us  to  deny,  that  this 
religious  principle  may  not  frequently  oppose  it 
selfHto  apparent  means  of  aggrandisement,  both 
personal  and  national. — Doubtless  it  will  often 
condemn  that  to  which  human  pride  would 
aspire.  Even  when  an  object  might  in  itself  be 
fairly  desirable,  it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  except 
through  lawful  paths.  But  in  the  severest  of 
such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what  is  sha- 
dowy to  whst  is  substantial,  the  evanescent  tri- 
umphs  of  a  day  to  the  permanent  comfort  of 
successive  generations. 

But  though  we  do  not  assort  that  national 
prosperity  is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  indica- 
tion of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguishing  ftvour 
of  God,  yet  we  conceive,  that  such  outward 
marks  of  divine  favour  may  more  generally  be 
expected,  in  the  case  of  communities,  than  of  in- 

*  Mr.  Addison  speaks  of  the  religious  instmction  of 
the  poor  as  the  best  means  of  recovering  thf*  country 
from  its  deceneracy  and  depravation  of  manners.  And. 
sfter  drawing  an  animated  picture  of  a  procession  of 
charity  children  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  tri- 
umphs obtained  by  the  queen's  arms,  he  adds,  *  for  my 
part,  I  can  scarce  forbear  looking  on  the  astonishing 
victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to  be.  in 
some  measure,  the  blessings  returned  upon  these  chan- 
ties ;  and  that  the  great  successes  of  the  war,  for  which 
we  lately  offered  up  our  thanks,  were,  in  somemcaiiun*, 
occasioned  by  the  several  objects  (of  religiously  instruct- 
ed children)  which  then  stood  before  us.'— Gi'abdias, 
No.  JOS.  7%M«  mrs  (As  ttntimnU  ti  a  SeereUrw  of 
iataft  ^  ' 
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£fidoa1s.    In  eomroaiiitief  we  see  not  so  mnch  temporary  saccess  of  gailty  nations  for  the  ao- 

the  eflfect  of  each  particular  lict  of  virtue,  as  of  complishment  of  his  general  scheme,  or  the  pro- 

the  generally  diffused  principle.    Though  virtue  motion  of  a  particular  purpose,  of  bumbling  and 

is  often  obstructed  in  labouring  to  obtain  for  it-  correcting  other,  perhaps  less  guilty  nations ;  or 

■elf  the  advantages  which  belong  to  it,  this  is  it  is  because  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not 

no  proof  against  its  having  a  tendency  to  obtain  yet  full ;  and  the  punishment  of  the  more  cor- 

them.    The  natural  tendency  indeed,  being  to  rupt  states  is  delayed,  to  make  their  ruin  more 

produce  happiness,  though  it  may  fail  to  do  it  in  signal  and   tremendous,  and  their  downfall  a 

certain  expected  cases.  more  portentous  object,  for  the  instruction  of 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  communities  and  the  world.    God,  without  any  impeachment  of 

states,  where  the  result  of  many  actions,  rather  his  moral  government,  may  withhold  retribution, 

than  the  particular  effect  of  eoe/i,  is  seen,  it  may  because  it  is  always  in  his  power :  he  may  be 

not  altogether  unfairly  be  asserted,  that  virtue  long-suffering,  because  he  is  everlasting.    He 

is  its  own  reward.    Perhaps  it  also  may  be  af-  may  permit  the  calamity  which  we  see,  in  order 

firmed,  that  the  system  of  temporal  rewards  and  to  extract  from  it  the  good  which  we  see  not.— 

punishments,  which,  though  chiefly  exemplified  He  is  never  the  author  of  moral  evil,  and  the 

in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  was  by  no  meant  natural  evil  which  he  does  authorise,  is  both  the 

confined  to  it,  has  nut  equally  passed  away,  with  punishment  and  the  corrective  of  the  moral, 

respect  to  states  and  nations,  as  with  respect  to  Though  God  never  intended  this  worjd  for  such 

individuals.    The  learned  Bossuet  has  observed,  a  complete  state  of  retribution,  as  entirely  to 

that  while  the  New  Testament  manifests  to  us  hinder  either  vice  or  virtue  fhmi  occasionally 

the  operation  of  God's  grace,  the  Old  Testament  receiving  the   recompences,  and  the  penaltiee 

exhibits  to  us  his  providential  government  of  the  due  lo  the  other ;  yet  there  is  this  obvious  dif&r« 

world.     We  will  not  dwell  on  this  remark  fur-  ence,  between   nations  and  individuals,  that, 

ther  than  to  suggest,  that  even  in  this  view  the  whereas  individuals- the  roost  virtuous  are  ofVeii 

study  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  without  the  most  visited  with  temporal  misfortunes,  the 

its  uses,  even  to  the  modern  statesman,  as  we  best  governed  empires  are,  on  the  whole,  the 

know  that  the  Jewish  law  has  clearly  been  held  most  secure  of  prosperity.    And  if^  in  the  cala- 

important,  by  some  of  our  wisest  legislators.  mities  brought  on  corrupt  states,  the  innocent 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert,  always  unavoidably  suffer  with  the  guilty,  thie 

that  in  the  long  course  of  events,  nothing,  that  furnishes  no  just  charge  against  the  equity  of 

is  morally  wrong,  can  be  politically  right    No-  divine  Providence,  who  here  reckons  tremen* 

thing  that  is  inequitable,  can  be  finally  success-  doosly  with  the  state  es  a  state,  but  will,  sepa- 

B^    Nothing,  that  is  contrary  to  religion,  can  rately  and  ultimately,  reckon  with  every  indi- 

be  uhimately  favourable  to  civil  policy.     We  vidual ;  and  thus  finally  and  fblly  vindicate  hie 

may  therefore  confidently  affirm,  that  impiet?  own  infinite,  and  much  calumniated  justice.** 
and  vice,  sooner  or  later,  bring  slates,  as  well 

as  indivi<!iials,  to  misery  and  ruin.  That,  though  ....^ 

▼ice  may  sometimes  contribute  to  temporary  ex- 

altatifn ;  in  the  same  cegree,  it  will,  in  the  end,  CHAP.  XIX. 

crmtribote  to  promote  decay,  and  accelerate  the 

ineviuble  poiiod  of  dissolution.         ^  ^   ^   ^  Integrity  ih*  true  poliUeal  wUdom. 

Let  It  then  be  ever  kept  m  view,  that  the  true  ^     '  '^ 

exalUtion  is,  in  fact,  that  prosperity  which  arises       ^^  tendency  of  a  religious  temper  to  exaU 

froin  the  goodness  of  the  laws,  and  the  firmness  ^     j^^  into  aWo,  might  be  sufliclenUy  illus- 

and  impartiality  with  which  they  are  executed  ;  ^^^^^^  j,    ^^    .^^  .^^^^^  ^^  Lo^^j,  the  ninth, 

which  results  from  moderation  in  the  govern-  ^  j^  ^^ji,^'        ^j^^  nothing  mo?e  severely  triee 

mmt,  and  obedience  in  people ;  from  wisddm  ihecharacterof  princes  as  well  as  of  individuals, 

and  foresight  in  council,  from  activity  and  in-  than  remarkable  success.     It  was,  however,  ia 

tegrity  in  commerce,  from  independent  of  na-  ^^.^  circumstence  precisely,  that  the  prince  just 

tional  character,  from  fortitude  m  reBi^^ntr^  mentioned  evinced  how  completclv  his  chrisUaa 

leign  atUck,  and  seal  m  promising  domes^c  ^^  ^^  corrected,  both  the  selfishness  nato. 

haroumy ;  from  patience  under  sufferings,  hardi-  ^  f;^  ^^  ^^  arrogance  habitual  to  pros- 

ness  m  danger,  zeal  in  the  love  of  civil,  and  vi-  _j.|ty  *  '^ 

r«^int^!"P~»»^io«f  «^T/'*^'*^*5^™       When,  under  the  unfortunate  reign  of  our 

a  spirit  of  fairne«i  and  hberaluy  in  making  Henry  the  third,  the  affairs  of  England  were  re- 

Ueaties.  and  from  fide  i^  m  ob«irving  them,  duce/ to  a  low  condition,  while  those  of  France 

Above  all,  from  a  multiplication  of  individual  ^^^^  .^  ^  ^.  j,,    flourishing  state;  Louis,  in 

instances  of  family  comfort  and  independence,  ^^ng  m  treaty  with  England,  generously  re- 

from   the  general  prevalence,  throughout  the  fi„ed  S  Uke  an  unfair  adJanUge  of  the  mfsfbr- 

great  mass  of  the  people,  of  habits  of  indust^,  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^  ^^  ^  ,^  J,  ^j^^,j.  ^  ^ 

sobriety  and  good  o'f;*  from  the  practice  in  utmost  of  hi.  own  superiority.  Hi.  concessions 

■^^'^l-^T.-   "     J^r!i         '       k'i?*^'  to  th«  depre««d  enemy  were  liberal;  and  he 

thoiie  relative  duties  and  kindness  which  give  ^„  after  reaped  the  reward  of  his  moderation, 

Y^f  ^'\\/^t^Tv     ^'^^/^^^^'^^h'^*^'"  ^'^  in  the  confidelice  which  it  inspired.    Louis  was 

h^  and  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  ^^osen,  both  by  Henry  and  his  nobles,  to  settUi 

If  sinful  naUoBs  appear  prc^perous  for  a  time,  ^^^  diffsrences^between  them.     In  consequence 
It  IS  often  Itecause  there  has  been  some  propor-  ^ 

tion  of  gwKl  mixed  with  the  evU ;  or  it  is  be-      ♦  g^^  ^^^^  B,,,,^^.,  Analogy,  a  work  which  esanoi 

cause  the  Providence  of  God  means  to  ose  the  bs  too  stroogljr  leeoouDsadsd    ' 
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of  the  roeent  initince  of  bic  pablie  integrity, 
the  Ibrei^  adfersarj  was  invited  to  be  the  ar. 
biter  ofikHneetic  diM^reementa ;  and  they  were 
happily  terminated  by  hie  decision.  Let  infi- 
dela  remark,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  seepticism, 
that  the  monarch  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
ipreatest  instances  of  christian  piety  and  devo* 
tion,  famished  also  kn  example  of  the  most 
■trikinf  moral  rectitude ! 

Henry  the  fourth,  when  only  king  of  Navarre, 
diaoorered  no  less  integrity  after  his  iflorioas 
victory  at  Coatras.  Being  asked  what  terms  he 
would  require  from  the  king  of  France,  after 
gaining  such  a  Tictory,  *  just  the  same,*  replied 
he,  *  that  I  shoald  ask  afler  losing  one.' 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  oteenre,  that  in- 
tegrity,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  uni- 
Ibrm.  Truth,  for  example,  occasionally  spoken, 
may  not  aSbrd  to  the  speaker  any  part  of  the 
profit  which  attends  the  regular  obeervaoce  of 
troth.  The  error  of  corrupt  politicians  consists 
much  in  treating  each  question,  as  if  it  were 
an  insalated  case,  and  then  arguing,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  that  the  practice  of^  virtue,  in  this  or 
that  particular  instance,  will  not  be  productive 
of  good ;  forgetting  that  if,  in  all  instances,  they 
would  be  virtuous,  they  would  then  most  proha. 
bly  obtain  the  success  and  full  reward  of  virtue. 

We  know  that  even  in  that  particular  branch 
of  political  transactions,  the  diplomatic,  wherein 
the  strongest  temptations  to  dissimulation,  and 
chicanery  are  held  forth  to  little  minds,  some  of 
the  most  able  and  successful  negotiators  have 
generously  disdained  the  use  of  any  such  mean 
expedients.  The  frankness  and  integrity  of 
Temple  an^  De  Witt  are  not  more  esteemed  by 
the  moralist  for  their  probity,  than  by  the  states, 
man  for  their  true  wisdom.  What  can  there  be, 
indeed,  so  different  between  the  situation  of  two 
pablie  men,  who  on  the  part  of  their  several 
oountries  respectively,  are  negotiatinf;  on  quos- 
tions  of  policy  or  commerce ;  and  that  of  two 
private  men  who  are  treating  on  some  buniness 
of  ordinary  life,  which  should  render  impolitic, 
in  the  public  concern,  that  honesty  which,  in 
the  private,  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  policy,  as  to  have  grown  into  an 
adage  of  universal  and  unqualified  acceptance. 
Indeed,  as  the  adage  may  refer  to  what  is  truly 
politic  in  the  long  run,  and  with  a  view  to  gene- 
ral  consequences,  we  might  rather  expect,  that 
^ud  would  be  admissible  into  the  transactions 
of  private  men,  whose  short  span  of  life  mi^ht 
not  be  likely  to  be  more  than  countorbalanced 
by  future  loss  rather  than  in  the  concerns  of 
■tatea,  which,  by  containing  a  long  continued 
existence,  a  political  identity,  under  all  the  sue 
eessive  generations  of  the  members  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  pay,  and  pay  perhaps 
•everely  too,  in  later  times,  the  price  of  former 
acts  of  fraud  and  treachery. — Again,  in  public, 
no  less  than  in  private  business,  will  not  any 
one  find  the  benefit  of  employing  an  agent,  who 
possesses  a  high  character  for  probity  and  ho- 
nour? Will  not  larger  and  more  liberal  conoes. 
•ions  be  made  to  him  who  may  be  safely  relied 
on  for  pitying  their  equivalent  7  Once  more, 
how  often  are  public  wars,  as  well  as  private 
diflbrences,  produced  or  fermented  by  mutual 
distrust !  aiid  how  surely  would  a  coofidoooe  in 


each  other's  trust  and  honesty  tend  to  the  resto. 
ration  of  peace  and  harmony  !  Even  the  wily 
Florentine*  allows,  that  it  is  advantageous  te 
have  a  high  character  for  truth  and  uprightness 
And  how  can  this  character  be  in  any  way  so 
well  obtained  as  by  deserving  it  ?  It  is  the  dis- 
grace of  nations,  that  in  their  diploraatic  con- 
cerns, the  maxims  of  solid  wisdom  have  not 
been  always  observed. 

Without  going  the  length  of  admitting  the 
truth  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s  light  definition  of 
the  duties  of  an  aiabassador,  is  it  not  too  oflen 
assumed,  that  the  laws  which  bind  private  men, 
and  which  would  doubtless  bind  the  individual 
minister  htmsel ',  in  his  privato  concerns,  may 
occasionally  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs ;  and  that  strict  truth, 
for  instance,  which  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  li.%  is  allowed  to  lie  indispensable,  is  too  fVe. 
qoently  considered  as  impracticat>le  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations  7 

Don  Louis  De  Haro,  the  Spanish  minister,  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees,  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained juttt  views  of  the  value  of  simple  in- 
tegrity in  politicians,  for  speaking  of  cardinal 
Maxarin,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating,  he 
said,  *  that  man  always  pursued  one  great  error 
in  politics,  he  would  always  deceive.*  '  Maxarin 
was  a  deep  dissembler  and  a  narrow  genius;! 
•o  true  it  is  that  vanity  and  short-sightedness 
are  commonly  st  the  bottom  of  dissimulation, 
though  it  be  practised  from  a  totally  opposite 
idea ;  worldly  politicians  frequently  falling  into 
the  error  of  &ncying,  that  crafl  and  circumven* 
tion  are  indications  of  genius;  while,  in  reality, 
suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  a  little  mind,  snd 
distrust  the  mean  and  ineflficient  substitute  for 
the  penetration  of  a  great  one.  Many,  says  lord 
Bacon,  who  know  how  to  pack  the  cards,  can- 
not play  them  well.  Many  who  can  manage 
canvasses  and  factions,  are  yet  not  wise  men. 
Considering  the  credit  which  sincerity  stsmpa 
on  a  political  character,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the  best 
part  of  it  True  rectitude  neither  implies  nor 
requires  imprudence ;  while  it  costs  a  politician 
as  much  trouble  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a 
quality  which  he  has  not,  as  it  would  reslly  cost 
him  to  acquire  it.  Tne  maxes  and  windinira, 
the  doublings  and  intricacies  of  intriguing  s|h- 
rits,  ultimately  mislead  them^rom  the  end  they 
pursue.  They  excite  jealousy,  they  rouse  re- 
sentment, they  confirm  suspicion,  they  strength- 
en prejudice*,  they  foment  differences ;  and  thus 
call  into  action  a  number  of  passions,  which 
commonly  oppose  themselves  to  the  aoco'nplish- 
ment  of  their  designs.  Foliticisns  therefore 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of  the 
learned  Barrow,  who  was  as  great  a  proficient 
in  mathematics,  as  in  morality,  that  *the 
straiehtest  line  is  always  the  shortest  line,  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  geometry.*  When  the  cha- 

*  MschisTPl. 

t  Maxarin  hiimielf  had  spmitl  hisown  maxim*  to  such 
fond  p'irpo«i>,  thstone  (»f  bin  emattircs  whnm  ht*  infHiiil. 
ed  to  mnd  to  netntiate  with  the  duke  nf  ttavnv,  implitred 
hi*  eminence  not  to  invint  on  hi«  deoeivins  the  tUiki*ju*t 
mt  tkmt  tim$,  at  the  biifinen  was  btit  a  trifle ;  bec>i«iitH  hs 
thoiifht  it  wiMild  answer  better  to  rt>fierve  the  xarnfies 
ttfh\9  rep<itation  fhrdeoeiviag,  till  some  more  important 
ot^ect  was  at  staks. 
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racter  of  iniBgnij  if  once  lost,  fmltehood  itaelf 
lo«e«  all  its  QMS.  The  known  dimembler  is  sus- 
pected of  insincerity  even  when  he  does  not 
practise  it,  and  is  no  longer  trusted^  though  he 
maj  happen  to  deserve  to  be  so. 

The  character  of  lord  Sunderland  presents  a 
striking  instance  of  the  political  inefficaoj  of 
doplicitj.  His  superior  renins,  so  admirably 
qualified  for  business,  availed  him  but  little  in 
securing  the  public  esteem  when  it  was  ob- 
served, that  of  three  successive  princes,  who 
severally  set  out  with  a  view  to  establish  dif. 
ferent  interests,  he  gained  the  favour  of  all,  by 
adopting  the  system  of  each,  with  the  same  ac- 
commodating veracity.  His  reputation  for  ho- 
nesty  sunk,  and  he  ceased  to  be  trusted  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  came  to  be  known. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  more  decent  politi- 
cians, who  sanction  the  appearance,  and  com- 
mend the  outward  observances  of  religion  lament 
that  religion  does  not  produce  any  great  effects 
upon  society.  And  they  are  right,  if  by  religion 
they  mean  that  shell  and  surface,  which  merely 
serve  to  save  appearances.     But,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  theiw  very  politicians  sometimes  dis- 
believe the  reality,  and  the  power  of  that  religion, 
the  exterior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  decorous  7 
Yet,  this  reality  and  power,  believed  and  acted 
upon,  would  certainly  produce  more  substantial 
effects  than  can  ever  ratunuUy  be  expected  from 
mere  forms  and  shadows,    liiese  sage  persons 
frequently  lament  the  deficiency  of  morals  in 
society,  but  never  the  want  of  religion  in  tbe 
heart.    Though,  to  expect  that  morality  to  be 
firm,  which  stands  on  no  religious  foundation, 
.  is  to  expect  stability  from  an  inverted  pyramid. 
Besides,  it  is  infinitely  laborious  to  maintafb 
an  undeviating  course  of  dissimulation,  a  mo- 
ment*s  intermission  of  which  may  defeat  the 
policy  of  years.   Yet,  this  unremitting  attention, 
this  wearying  watchfulness,  is  essential  to  that 
worldly    policy,   of  which    South   says,    that 
'  tdHly  being  the  superstructure,  it  is  but  reason, 
that  the  foundation  sltonld  be  falsity.  The  same 
acute  judge  of  mankind  observes,  that  the  de- 
signing politicians  of  the  party  he  was  combat- 
ing, seeined  to  a«t  as  if  they   tliought  *  that 
speech  was  ^ven  to  ordinary  men  to  communi- 
cate their  mmd,  but  to  wise  men  for  concealing 
it' 

The  dissembler  should  also  remember,  that 
however  deeply  interest  and  industry  enable 
him  to  lay  his  plans,  the  interest  and  industry 
of  others  will  be  equally  at  work  to  detect  them. 
Besides,  the  deepest  politician  can  carry  on  no 
great  schemes  alone,  and  as  all  association  de. 
pends  on  opinion,  fbw  will  lend  their  aid,  or  com- 
mit their  safety  to  one  whose  general  want  of 
probity  forbids  the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence, 
or  of  permanent  security. 

Why  do  many  politicians  fail  finally  of  the 
fun  accomplishment  of  their  object?  Not  for 
want  of  genius  to  lay  a  plausible  plan ;  not  for 
want  of  judgment  to  seize  the  most  favourable 
secasions ;  not  for  want  of  due  contempt  of  con- 
seientious  scruples  in  pushing  those  occasions; 
Dot  for  want  of  fbarless  impiety  in  giving  full 
scope  to  their  designs ;  but  from  that  ever  wake, 
fol  Providenoe,  wliich  if  he  does  not  dash  their 
ejects  before    they  are   acted,   defeats  the 


main  intention  afterwards. — Even  the  successful 
usurper,  Cromwell,  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
army,  when  they  found  in  the  sequel,  that  he 
meant  to  place  himself  on  the  very  throne  which 
he  had  made  them  believe  it  waa  his  great  ob- 
ject to  aboliah.  Nor  was  he  ever  able  to  adorn 
his  own  brows  with  that  crown,  for  the  hope 
of  which  he  had  waded  through  a  sea  of  crimes. 
The  v^y  means  employed  by  Alexander  the 
sixth,  and  CsBsar  Borgia,  to  destroy  the  cardinals, 
rebounded  on  themselves,  and  both  were  poison- 
ed  by  the  very  wine  which  they  had  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  their  guests. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  only  safety,  and  the  only 
wisdom,  and  the  only  sure,  unfading  prudence, 
instead  of  pursuing  our  own  devious  paths,  to 
commit  our  concerns  to  God ;  to  walk   in  his 
straight  ways,  and  obey  bis  plain  commands. 
For,  afler  all,  the  widest  sphere  of  a  mere 
worldly  politician  is  but  narrow.     The  wisdom 
of  this  workl  is  bounded  by  this  world,  the  di- 
mensions  of  which  are  so  contracted,  and  its 
duration  so  short,  in  the  eye  of  true  philosophy, 
as  to  strip  it  of  all  real  graodeur.   All  the  enjoy, 
ments  of  this  world,  says  the  eloquent  South,  are 
much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul  to  stretch 
itself  upon :  a  soul  which  shall  persist  in  being, 
not  only  when  honour  and  fame,  but  when  time 
itself  shall  ceaM  to  be.     The   deepest  worldly 
lirojector,  with  the  widest  views,  and  the  strong- 
est energies,  even  when  flushed  with  success, 
must,  if  his  mind  has  never  learned  to  shoot 
forward  into  the  boundless  eternity  of  an  unseen 
world,  feel  his  genius  cramped,  his  wing  flag, 
and  his  spirit  at  a  stand.     There  seems  to  have 
been  a  spark  of  the  immortal  fire  even  in  the 
regrets  of  Alexander.     It  is  probable  he  would 
not  have  wept,  because  he  had  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  had  he  not  deeply  felt  the  sting  of 
disappointment  at  finding  no  joy  in  having  con* 
quered  this,  and  thence  inferred  a  kind  of  vngue 
and  shapeless  idea  of  another.    There  will  be 
always  too  vast  a  disproportion   between  the 
appetites  and  enjoyments  of  the  ambitious  to 
admit  of  their  being  happy.     Nothing  can  fill 
the  desires  of  a  great  soul,  but  what  he  is  per- 
suaded will  last  as  long  as  he  himself  shall  lasL 
To  worldly  minds  it  would  sound  paradoxical 
to  assert  that  ambition  is  a  liitU  passion.     Tq 
affirm  that  if  really  great  views,  and  truly  en- 
larged notions  were  impressed  upon  the  soul, 
they  would  be  so  far  from  promoting  that  they 
would  cure  this  passion.    The  excellent  bishop 
Berkeley,  beholdmg  the  rsvages  which  ambition 
had  made  in  his  time  in  France,  could  not  help 
wishing  that  its  encroaching  monarch  had  been 
bred  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  that  he  might     .*  * 
learn  from  thence  how  mean  and  little  that  am- 
bition is  which  terminates  in  a  small  part  of 
what  is  of  itself  but  a  point,  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within  our  view. 
But,  if  astronomy  shows  the  diininutiveness 
of  that  globe,  for  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
kings  contend,  in  comparison  with  the  universe, 
how  much  nobler  a  cure  does  Christianity  pro. 
vide  for  ambition,  by  showing  that  not  this  globe 
only,  but  the  whole  universe  also, 

Tea,  aU  that  it  inheriu  iball  dinolve ; 

by  reminding  the  ambitious  of  the  utter  ia* 
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■afficienoy  to  trae  ^017  or  raal  happiness  of  all 
that  has  been  created,  of  all  that  shall  have  an 
end;  by  carrying  on  their  views  to  that  invisi- 
ble, eternal  world,  which  to  us  shall  then  em- 
phstically  begin  to  be,  when  all  which  we  be- 
hold  shall  be  no  more. 

Ho,  therefore,  is  the  only  trae  politician  who 
uniformly  makes  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and 
rectitude,  as  revealed  from  heaven  the  standard 
uf  his  actions,  and  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
*  To  do  justly,*  is  peculiarly  the  high  and  holy 
vocation  of  a  prince.  And  both  princes  and 
politicians  would  do  well  to  inquire,  not  only 
whether  their  scheme  was  planned  with  saga- 
city, and  executed  with  spirit,  but  whether  tiMy 
liave  so  conducted  it,  as  to  leave  proper  room,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  for  the  favourable  interference 
of  God  ;  whether  they  have  supplicated  his  blee- 
■ing  ;  and  given  to  him  the  glory  of  its  happy 
issue?  Perhaps  more  well-meant  endeavours 
ikil  through  neglect  in  these  respects,  particu- 
larly of  fervent  prayer  for  success,  than  through 
any  deficiency  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  itself. 
Dut  because  under  a  fanatic  usurpation,  in  the 
■oventeenth  century,  hypocrites  abused  this 
duty,  and  degraded  its  sanctity,  by  what  they 
profHnuly  caSed  eeeking  the  Lord ;  the  friends 
of  the  restored  constitution  too  generally  took  up 
the  notion,  that  irreligion  was  a  proof  of  sin- 
cerity, and  that  the  surest  way  toa.void  the  h^ 
pocrisy,  was  to  omit  the  doty. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  censure  that  most 
mistaken  practice,  which,  at  the  period  before 
mentioned,  reduced  the  language  of  Scripture 
to  that  of  common  conversation ;  nor  too  warm- 
ly condemn  that  false  taste,  which,  by  quaint 
allusions,  forced  conceits,  and  strained  allego- 
riti,  wrested  the  Bible  to  every  ordinary  pur- 
pose, and  debased  its  dignity,  by  this  colloquial 
nmiliarity.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  opposite  error  7  If  some  have  unseason- 
ably forced  it  into  the  service,  on  occasions  to 
which  it  could  never  apply  ;  may  not  others  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  thinking  it  seasonable  on  no 
occasion  at  all  7 

Again— how  strangely  do  we  overlook  the 
consummate  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
God,  in  having  made  that  practice  of  prayer  the 
instrument  of  dbtaining  his  blessing,  which  is 
■o  powerfully  operative  in  purifying  and  elevat- 
our  own  hearts.  Politicians,  with  all  their  sa- 
gacity,  would  do  well  tu  learn,  that  it  is  likewise 
uoe  of  the  many  beneficial  effects  of  prayer,  that 
h  not  only  reasonably  increases  our  hopes  of 
•access,  but  teaches  m  to  acquiesce  in  disap. 
pointment  They  should  learn  also,  not  to  won- 
iler,  if  Grod  refuses  to  answer  those  prayers, 
wh^h  are  oeewonaUy  put  up  on  great  public 
•emergencies,  when  those  who  ofSer  them  do  not 
live  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  devotion.  They 
«hould  take  it  as  an  axiom  of  good  experience 
from  the  incomparable  Hooker,  that  *  All  things 
religiously  begun  are  prosperously  ended ;  be- 
.cause  whether  men,  in  the  end,  have  that  which 
religion  allowed  them  to  desire,  or  that  which 
it  teacheth  them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they  are. 
In  neither  event,  unfortunate.* 

Nor  will  a  truly  pious  pnnce  ever  be  even- 
ioally  defeated  in  his  designs ;  he  may  not  in- 


deed be  successful  in  every  negotiation,  he  may 
not  be  victorious  in  every  battle;  yet  in  hia 
leading  purpose  he  will  never  be  disappointed. 
For  his  ultimate  end  was  to  act  conscientiously, 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God,  to  advance  the  beat 
interests  of  his  people,  and  to  secure  hia  own 
eternal  happiness. — Whatever  the  event  may 
be  to  others,  to  himself  it  must  be  finally  (nxmL 
The  effect  of  righteoiuneoe  ts  peace.  Mm  tk€ 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.  And,  to  conclude  in  the 
words  of  the  able  and  profound  Barrow — *  If 
God  shall  not  cease  to  be ;  if  he  will  not  let  go 
the  reins ;  if  his  word  cannot  deceive ;  if  the 
wisest  men  are  not  infatuated ;  if  the  oommoa 
sense  of  mankind  is  not  extravagant ;  if  the  main 
props  of  life,  if  the  great  pillars  of  society  do  not 
fail; — he  that  walketh  uprightly  doth  proeee<< 
on  sure  grounds.' 


CHAP.  XX. 
On  the  true  arto  of  Popularity. 

Ciosao  says,  *  that  it  is  the  property  of  justice 
not  to  injure  men,  and  of  politeness  not  to  otfend 
them.'  True  Christianity  not  only  anitea,  but 
perfects  both  these  qualities ;  and  renders  them, 
thus  associated  and  exalted,  powerful  instru- 
ments, especially  in  princes,  for  the  acquisition 
of  popularity. 

The  desire  of  praise  and  reputation  is  com- 
monly the  first  motive  of  action  in  second  rate, 
and  a  secondary  motive  in  first  rate  characters, 
'^at,  in  the  rormer  case,  men  who  are  not 
governed  by  a  higher  principle,  are  often  so 
keenly  alive  to  human  opinion,  as  to  be  re- 
strained by  it  from  such  vicee  as  would  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  is  an  instance  of  the  useful 
provision  made  by  the  great  Governor  of  all 
things  for  the  good  order  of  the  world. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whoee  actions  are  in- 
different, who  are  *  the  obeerved  of  all  obser- 
vers,* reputation  cannot  be  too  highly  priied.  A 
negligence  respecting  poblio  opinion,  or  a  oon- 
tempt  for  the  judgment  of  posterity,  would  be 
inexcusable  in  those,  whose  conduct  must,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  give,  in  their  own  time, 
the  law  to  manners,  and  whose  example  will 
hereafter  be  adduced,  by  future  hiHtoriana, 
either  to  illustrate  virtue,  or  to  exemplify  vice, 
and  to  stimulate  the  good  or  evil,  monarchs  yet 
unborn. 

*  A  prince,*  however,  as  a  late  eloquent  states- 
man* observed  in  his  own  case,  *  ahnuld  love 
that  fame  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  pur- 
sued.' He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  shadows 
owe  their  being  to  substances ;  that  true  fame 
derives  its  existence  fmm  something  more  solid 
than  itself;  that  reputation  is  not  the  precursor, 
nor  the  cause,  but  the  fVuit  and  effect  of  merit- 

But  though,  in  superficial  charactrrs,  tho 
hunger  of  popularity  is  the  mainspring  of  ac- 
tion :  and  though  the  vain-glorious  too  often  ob. 
tarn,  what  they  so  sedulously  seek,  the  acolama 

•  Tlis  first  earl  ofMatislleM. 
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UoDs  of  the  TDlgar ;  yet  a  temperate  desire  to 
be  loved  and  eateemed  is  ao  far  from  bein^  a 
proof  of  Tanity,  that  it  even  indicates  the  con- 
trary  propenaitj :  for  reasonably  to  wish  for  the 
food  opinion  of  others,  evinces  that  a  man  does 
not  overvalue  and  sit  down  contented  with  his 
own.  It  is  an  over  estimation  of  himaelf,  an 
undue  complacency  in  his  own  merit,  which  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  disdain  of  public  opin. 
ion.  In  profligate  characters,  another  cause  is, 
khat,  aiiticipatinjr  the  contempt  which  they  must 
•le  aware,  they  have  deserved,  they  are  willing 
to  be  beforehand  with  the  world  in  proclaiming 
their  disdain  of  that  reputation  which  they  know 
that  their  courae  of  life  has  made  unattainable. 

Pagan  philoaophy,  indeed,  overrated  the  ho. 
9omr  which  eometh  fnmt  man.  But  even  the  sa- 
cred scripture,  which,  as  it  is  the  only  true  foun. 
tain,  is  alao  the  only  just  standard  of  all  excel- 
lence,  doea  not  teach  us  to  despise,  but  only  not 
to  set  an  undue  value  upon  it.  It  teaches  us  to 
estimate  this  honour  in  its  due  order  and  just 
measure ;  and  above  all,  it  exltorta  us  to  see  that 
it  be  sought  on  right  grounds ;  to  take  care  that 
it  tempt  not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling 
pursuits ;  nor  to  vice,  by  stimulating  to  such  as 
are  base ;  nor  to  false  honour,  by  seeking  it  in 
the  patha  of  ambition.  A  prince  must  not  be 
inordinate  ia  the  deaire,  nor  irregular  in  the 
pursuit,  nor  immoderate  in  the  enjoyment,  nor 
criminally  aolicitoua  for  the  preservation  of 
fiime ;  but  he  must  win  it  fairly,  and  wear  it 
temperately.  He  should  pursue  it  not  aa  the  ul- 
timaCA  end  of  life,  but  as  an  object,  which,  l>y 
making  the  life  honourable  makes  it  useful.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  omitted  that  the  scriptures 
exhort,  that  when  reputatioq  can  only  be  attain- 
ed or  preaerved  by  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  it  must 
then  ha  renounced ;  that  we  muat  submit  to  the 
kisa  even  of  this  precioua  jewel,  rather  than  by 
retain inir  it,  wound  the  conscience,  or  ofiend 
God.  Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in  which 
religion  and  laws  are  established  on  so  firm  a 
basis,  a  prince  is  little  likely  to  be  called  to  such 
an  absolute  renunciation,  though  be  may  be  call, 
•d  to  many  triala. 

But  all  these  daiigera  being  provided  for,  and 
all  abuees  guarded  against,  the  word  of  God  does 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  reputation  to  be  a  va- 
luable poaaession.  In  a  competition  with  rieheB^ 
the  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  a  f^ood  name ; 
and  leiadom,  that  ia.  Religion  in  the  bold  Ian- 
^uaee  of  eastern  imagery,  is  described  as  bear- 
ing honour  in  her  left  hand.  Nor  has  the  sacred 
volume  been  altogether  silent,  respecting  even 
that  poathumous  renown  which  good  princes 
may  expect  in  history.  That  ihe  memortf  of  the 
jtul  ohall  be  bleooed,  was  the  promise  of  one 
who  was  himself  both  an  author  and  a  monarch. 
And  that  the  rif^hteoMO  ohall  be  had  in  everlaot- 
img  remembrance,  was  the  declaration  of  another 
royal  auttior.* 

A  deaire  of  popularity  is  still  more  honest  in 
princes  than  in  other  men.  And  when  the  end 
hr  which  it  ia  sought,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  pursued  are  strictly  just,  the  desire  is  not 
only  blameless,  but  highly  laudable.  Nor  is  it 
ever  censurable,  except  where  the  affection  of 

•  Bm  an  'uimirahle  sermon  of  Dr.  Barrow,  oo  tl»  re- 
ward of  honooriDff  Qod. 
Vol.  II. 


the  people  ia  aought,  by  plauible  means,  for  per 
nicious  purposes.  On  the  part  of  the  people  at* 
tachment  is  a  natural  feeling,  which  noUiin^ 
but  persevering  misconduct  in  their  rulers  can 
ever  weaj-  out.  A  prince  should  learn  not  to 
listen  to  those  flatterers  who  would  keep  him  i|r. 
norant  of  the  public  opinion.  The  diacontenta 
of  the  people  should  not  be  atifled  before  they 
reach  the  royal  ear }  nor  ahould  their  afiectiun 
be  represented  aa  a  fund  which  can  never  be 
drained.  It  is  a  rich  and  precious  stock,  which 
should  not  be  too  oflen  drawn  upon.  Impru- 
dence will  diminish,  oppression  will  exhaust  it. 
A  prince  should  never  measure  his  rights  over 
a  people  by  the  greatness  of  their  attachment; 
the  warmth  of  Uieir  zeal  being  a  call  for  hia 
kindness,  not  a  signal  for  his  exactiMis.  Im- 
provident rigour  would  wear  out  that  affection, 
which  justice  would  increaae,  and  conaideratioQ 
confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  possess  that  oboei/Hium 
ergo  regeo,  which  Tacitus  aacribea  to  the  Swedea. 
While  they  paasionately  Jove  liberty,  they  alao 
patiently  bear  those  reaaonable  burdens  which 
are  neceaaary  in  order  to  preaerve  it  But  this 
character  of  our  countrymen  aeema  not  to  have 
been  so  well  understood,  at  least  not  so  fairly 
repreaented,  by  one  of  their  own  sovereigns,  aa 
by  a  foreigner  and  an  ^nemy.  The  unfortunate 
Jbnea  calls  them  *a  fickle,  giddy,  and  rebellious 
people.*  If  the  charge  were  true,  he  and  hia 
family  rather  made,  than  found  them  sueh» 
Agricola  had  pronounced  them  to  be  a  people, 

*  who  cheerfully  complied  with  the  leviea  of  men, 
and  tbe  imposition  of  taxes,  and  with  all  the  du- 
ties enjoined  by  government,  provided  they  met 
with  just  and  lawful  treatment  from  their  go- 
vernors.*— *  Nor  have  the  Romans,'  continues  hi^ 

*  any  farther  conquered  them,  than  only  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  They  never  will  oubmit  to 
be  tlatteB,''*  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  freeat 
of  nations,  even  now,  acting  op  the  character 
given  them  by  the  firat  of  historiana,  on  such 
unquestionable  authority  as  that  of  their  illus- 
trious invader,  near  two  thouaand  yeara  ago. 

Even  the  fktal  catastrophe  of  Charles  1.  was 
not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a  fanatical  par- 
ty. The  kingdom  at  large  beheld  the  deed  with 
deep  abhorrence,  and  deplored  itwfth  unfpigned 
sorrow.  The  fascinating  manners  of  his  son 
and  successor  ao  won  the  hearts  of  every  one 
who  approached  him,  that  it  required  sfl  hia 
vices  to  alienate  them.  If  that  gracious  outward 
deportment  was  of  ao  much  use  to  him,  in  veil- 
ing for  a  time  the  moat  corrupt  designs,  hoar 
essentially  must  it  serve  a  prince  who  meditatea 
only  such  aa  are  beneficial !  William  was  not 
ao  happy  aa  to  find  out  this  secrfft*  Satisfied 
with  having  saved  the  country,  he  fbrgot  that  it 
waa  important  to  please  it;  and  he  in  some 
measure  lost,  by  his  forbidding  mannera,  and 
his  neglect  of  studying  our  national  character, 
the  hearta  of  a  people  wlio  oweMiim  their  beat 
blessings. 

—Charles,  the  abject  tool  of  Prance, 
Came  hack  Ut  rmile  hi«  •iibj^ctii  into  slaves. 
While  Delric  William,  with  hii  warrior  ttown. 
Coldly  declared  thein  fhse. 

The  charming  frankneaa  and  noble  aimolicitT 
•  Tadtus's  life  of  Afitoola. 
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of  mtnnerf  which  distinff uished  Honry  IV.  of 
Franne,  gained  the  aiFections  of  his  Bobjects 
more  than  all  the  refinements  of  artifice  could 
have  done.  He  had  estahlished  such  a  reputa- 
tion for  sincerity,  that  when,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, he  offered  hostoges  to  his  mortal  enemies 
the  Sinrtans,  they  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
would  only  take  his  word.  He  frequently  de- 
clared, that  he  would  lose  his  crown  ruther  tiian 
give,  even  to  his  worst  (be,  the  least  suspicion 
of  hirt  fidelity  to  his  entailments.  So  happily 
infectious  is  this  principle  in  a  kint;,  that  not 
only  Sully,  but  his  other  minister,  Jeannin,  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  strict  regard  to  truth ; 
and  the  popularity  both  of  the  king  and  his  mi. 
nisters  was  proportionably  great 

The  only  way  then  for  a  prince  to  secure  the 
affection  of  the  people,  is  to  deserve  it;  by  letting 
them  see  that  he  is  steadily  consulting  their  in- 
terestH,  and  invariably  maintaining  them.  What 
but  this  so  long  preserved  to  Elixabeth,  that  mot- 
ed  regard  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  7  Cer- 
tainly no  pliancy  of  muiners,  no  gracious  com- 
plaisance.  She  treated  even  her  parliaments  in 
■o  peremptory  a  manner,  that  they  sometimes 
only  bore  with  it  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  were  secure  in 
her  hands,  and  its  happiness  as  dear  to  her  as 
her  own.*  These  are  the  true  foundations  of 
popularity.  He,  who  most  consults  the  good  dT 
his  fieople,  will,  in  general,  be  most  trusted  by 
tliem :  he  who  best  merits  their  affection,  will 
k  most  sure  to  obtain  it,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of 
a  cabal,  or  the  turbulence  of  a  faction. 

Pagan  fable  relates,  that  when  the  inferior 
gods  had  once  formed  a  ncmspiracy  to  bind  Jupi- 
ter, Minerva  advised  him  to  send  for  Briareus, 
the  monster  with  the  hundred  hands,  to  come 
to  bis  assistance;  the  poets,  doubtless,  intimating 
by  this  fiction,  that  wisdom  will  always  suggest 
to  a  prince,  that  his  best  security  will  ever  be 
found  in  the  ready  attachment  and  assistancn 
of  tha  people.  And  it  was  a  good  practice  which 
the  Amous  Florentine  secretarjf  records  of  the 

then  king  of  France,  that  he  would  never  allow  _ 

any  person  to  say,  that  he  wat  of  the  king'$  party.  I  iions,  out  of  the  way  of  oimi^reiaTeQterpriae, 


nise  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  temptations  and  impediments 
that,  in  this  probationary  state,  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress  and  render  difficult  the  practice  of  virtus 
in  private  life,  has  yet  held  out  to  those,  who  art 
endowed  with  kingly  power,  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  their  people's 
happiness,  by  rendering  such  designs  as  tend  to 
the  gratification  of  many  vicious  appetites  which 
they  are  most  tempted  to  indulge,  far  more  diflL 
cult  of  execution,  than  such  as  are  prompted  bv 
benevolent  emotions,  and  have  in  view  the  ad> 
vancement  of  civil  and  social  happiness. 

Thus,  projects  of  conquest  and  ambition  ars 
circumscribed  and  obstructed  by  a  thousand  in 
herent  and  unavoidable  difficulties.  They  ars 
often  dependent  for  their  success  on  the  life  of  a 
single  man,  whose  death  perhaps  when  least  ex- 
pected, at  once  disconcerts  tbsro.  Often  they 
depend  on  what  is  still  more  uncertain, — the  cm- 
price  or  humour  of  an  individual.  When  all  is 
conceived  to  be  flourishing  and  successful,  whsa 
the  prosperous  enterpriner  fancies  that  he  is  on 
the  very  point  of  gaining  the  proud  summit  to 
which  he  has  so  long  aspired ;  or  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  attained,  and  he  is  exulting 
in  the  hope  of  immediate  enjoyment, — at  ones 
he  is  dashed  to  the  ground,  his  triumphs  are  de- 
feated, his  laurels  are  blasted,  and  he  himself 
only  remains, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale, 

a  lasting  monument  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  projects  of  worldly 
grandeur. 

Bat  the  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  whose  no- 
bier  and  more  virtuous  ambition  prompts  Him  ts 
employ  his  superior  power  of  promoting  the  in-  • 
ternal   prosperity  and  comforts  of  his  sobjects 
is  not  liable  to  such  defeats.     His  path  is  plain 
his  duty  is  clear.     By  a  vigilant,  prompt,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  his  object  is 
to  secure  to  the  industrious  the  enjoyment  of 
their  honest  gains  ;  by  a  judicious  oho  of  his  su- 
preme power,  to  remove  diffioalties  and  obstruo- 


which  would  always  imply  that  there  was  an- 
other parly  Sfiiiist  him;  whereas  the  king  pru- 
dently  desired  not  to  have  it  thought  that  there 
were  any  partiee  at  all.  And,  indeed,  wise  so- 
▼ereigns  will  study  carefully  to  repress  all  nar- 
rowing terms,  and  dividing  ideas.  Of  such  so> 
vsreigns  the  people  are  the  parly. 

Princes  will  have  read  history  with  little  at- 
tention if  they  do  not  learn  from  it,  that  their 
own  true  greatness  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  hapoiness  of  their  subjects,  as  to  be  insepa. 
i^hle  from  It  There  they  will  see  that  while 
greit  schemes  of  conquest  have  always  been 
productive  of  extfsme  suffering  to  the  human 
race,  io  their  execution,  they  have  oflen  led  to 
vltiimite  dishonour  and  ruin  to  the  monarchs 
themselves.    Berein  a  pious  mind  will  recog- 

*  '  You  have  lived.*  says  lord  TMhinsi  Howard  to  hii 
ftienit  in  JaSK*  I/i  n>itn, '  lo  n>p  llie  Irini  of  old  tiino*, 
and  what  pasKd  in  the  quiwn'i  dayi.  Thss"  Ihinr*  are 
no  nion*  th*'  Mm*; :  your  t^'ieen  did  not  talk  of  lK»r  Hub 
JpTt*' lovi*  and  Kood  afllHSlionii.  and  in  iw»d  truth  «<h<> 
Bimf^l  well :  our  king  talketli  of  his  iubjecti*  fear  aud 
Subj'Tiioii,  kA.  ^fcc 
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and  to  facilitate  its  progress  t  to  reward  and  fos- 
ter ingenuity ;  and  to  encourage  and  promolo 
the  various  arts  by  which  civilised  societies  ars 
distinguished  end  embellished;  above  all,  ts 
countenance  and  favour  reIigi(Ni,  morality,  good 
order,  and  all  the  social  and  domestic  virtues.    A 
monarch,  who  makes  these  benevolent  ends  tbs 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  will  not  so  easily  be  dis- 
appointed.    The  reason  is  obvioos ;  nothing  de- 
pends on  a  single  individual.     His  plsns  are 
carrying  on  through  ten  thousand  channels,  and 
by  ten  thousand  agents,  who,  while  they  are  all 
labouring  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  peculiar 
object,  are,  at  the  same  time,  unconsciously  per- 
forming their  function  in  the  great  machine  of 
civil  society.     It  is  not,  if  we  may  change  tbs 
metaphor,  a  single  plant,  perhaps  an  exotic.  In  a 
churlish  climate,  and  an  unwilling  soil,  which 
raised  with  anxious  care,  a  sudden  frost  may 
nip,  or  a  sudden  blight  may  wither ;  but  it  is  tho 
wide-spread  vegetation  of  the  meadow,  whieh 
abundantly  springs  up  in  one  unvaried   face  of 
verdure.  biiBauty  and  utility.     While  tiie  happy 
monarch,  whose  large  and  liberal  mind  has  pro 
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jectrd  and  proiaoted  Ihif  *cene  of  peaceful  in-  are  thinjr*.  which  all  men,  of  all  paitie*,  and  all 
ca»trf .  ha*  the  salitfacTion  of  wiuieuinf^  the  characters,  equally  a^rc«  to  extol,  tquafly  desire 
rricual  difu«ion  cfconiibrt:  ofcnniibrl  «ihic!i,  to  have  the  credit  of  pos»e»»ine-  The  reputation 
eolar^n^  vriiL  the  profiresiof  hi*  plana  to  tiieir  of  patriotj:sm  iit  eagerly  covettd  by  the  mo#t  op- 
foil  c»tA:#iiahnnenl  has  been  completed  ;  not  liae  pofite  characters  :  and  pursue^:  by  the  mivt  ono- 
Ihe  succe»»fui  projects  of  triumphant  ambition,  tradiclory  means  ;  by  thcwe  who  sedalonsly  rup- 
in  the  oppression  and  misery  of  subjug^ated  port  tne  throne  and  conslitution,  and  by  thi>s6 
i.avi«,  b^t  in  tne  freedom  and  happinoia  ol'  a  who  iaboor  no  le»s  sedulously  to  subvert  them. 
eoQ'eofed  people.  Even  the  most  factious,  those  who  are  ^terned 

To  the  above  important  objects  of  royal  atten-  by  the  basest  selnshne«s,  aspira  to  the  dij^ritj 
li/>n.  tMch  a  sovereien  as  we  are  contemplating,  of  a  character,  af^ainst »  hich  their  leacin^  prin- 
w].:  natarally  add  a  disposition  fur  the  promotion  ciple  ai.d  their  actual  practice  constantly  niili- 
K  ciafitadle  and  religious  institutions,  as  well    tate. 

as  of  taw^  •  hose  more  immediate  object  is  po.  But  patriots  of  this  stamp  are  chieflj  on  tha 
Lticil  u'llity,  propi>rljoninp,  with  a  judicious  watch  to  exemplify  their  public  spirit  in  their 
di«crimii»aiioD,  tne  measure  of  support,  and  own  restless  way  :  ihey  are  anxiously  looking 
eourrfenar.ce.  to  the  respective  degree  of  excel,  nut  for  some  probable  occurrence,  which  may 
kcce.  To  tiiese  wiU  be  superadded  a  beneficent  draw  them  into  notice,  and  are  more  eager  to 
patr  •na^'e  lo  men  ef  genius  learning,  and  sci-  .  n*h  for  fame,  in  the  troubled  waters  of  public 
coce.  R^iyal  patronag*  will  be  luely  not  only  commotion,  than  dis(rf>*ed  to  live  in  the  quiet 
to  cr.ntn^4ite  to  the  carrying  of  talents  into  be- .  exercise  of  those  habitual  virtues,  which,  if  ge- 
nencial  cnannela,  but  may  be  the  means  of  pre-  neral.  would  preclude  the  possibility  o'*dny  Cdin- 
ver.imir  them  from  being  diverted  into  such  as  motion  at  all-  These  iniwvalir.g  rcforniers  al. 
are  d«n^rooiL  And  wiien  it  is  received  as  an  •  ways  aiftrrt  to  suppose  more  virtue  in  mankind, 
nniv^-rsmlly  c«ublished  principle,  that  tne  direc-  than  they  know  they  shall  find,  while  their  *  wn 
tiori  cf  trie  best  abiiitiea  to  none  but  the  soundest  practice  commonly  exhibits  a  low  sundard  of 
par^oaei,  is  the  way  lo  insure  the  favour  of  the  that  imaginary  perfection  on  which  their  falia- 
princv,  it  will  be  an  additional  spur  to  genius  to  cioui  reasonings  are  grounded.  Tl.ere  is  scarce, 
lam  its  eiT-irts  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of  ly  any  riisposiiion  «hiih  leads  to  this  factious 
pQb!ic  atility^ — Such  are  the  vie*  a.  such  the  spirit  more  than  a  restlaas  vanity,  because  it  ia 
exrruons.  such  the  fcUciliet  ot'a  patriot  king,  of  a  tamper  which  induces  a  man  to  be  makii.g  a 
aCaristiaii  politician.  [  continual  comparison  of  himself  with  o^henu 

His  sense  of  his  own  superior  merit  and  inferior 
fortune,  will  fill  ria  mind  with  perpetual  c<*mpo. 
tition  with  the  inferior  met  it  and  superior  fir- 
tune  of  tliose  above  him.     He  will  ever  prefer  a 
\  storm  in  which  he  may  become  conspicuous,  to 
TV  imp^iamt  i  iif  royo/  example  in  promofing    a  calm  in  which  he  is  already  secure.     Such  b 
Uj^ltf.,~^mfalMe  patriotism. — FuUic  Bpirii.    ,  soidisant  patriot  does   not  fiel  for  the  general 

\  interesu  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that  p«u 
A  WISE  prinoe  will  be  virtnnos,  were  it  only  tion  of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a  chanco 
fhr.yph  policy.  The  measure  of  his  power  is  ofohuining.  Though  a  loud  declaimer  for  the 
Ihe  rule  of  hit  duty.  He  who  practises  virtue  privilepeaof  universal  man,  he  really  seea  do 
and  piety  himself,  noC  only  holds  out  a  broad  part  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  happinesa»  ei> 
shelter  to  the  piety  aad  virtue  of  others,  but  his  .  oepl  that  segment  which  he  is  carving  for  him- 
example  is  a  tiring  km,  efficacious  to  many  of  ae\f.  He  does  not  rejoice  in  tho«  plentirul  dewa 
those  who  woold  tmt  written  laws  with  con-  of  heaven  which  are  tertilizinjr  the  general  soil, 
Urmpt.  Tne  ro^d  eooduct  of  the  prince  will  but  in  those  which  fatten  his  owaiMtures.  It 
make  oiKers  virtuoaa;  and  »he  virtuous  are  al- ,  is  not,'  Mys  the  adn.irable  Soilli.  'from  the 
ways  the  peaceable.  It  is  the  voluptuous,  the  '  common,  but  the  inclosure,  from  which  he  cal- 
proidigal,  and  the  licentious,  «ho  are  the  needv,    culates  his  advanUges.* 

Ihe  nneettled,  and  the  discontented,  who  love  But  true  public  spirit  is  not  the  new-.born  off- 
change  and  promote  disturbance.  If  sometimes  spring  of  sudden  occaaion,  nor  the  incidental 
Ihe  ai!!aent  and  the  independent,  swell  the  caU-  fruit  of  casual  emerirency,  nor  the  golden  appb 
Ingue  of  pobiic  disturbers,  they  will  f'requentir  thrown  oat  lo  cnnieniions  ambition.  It  is  that 
be  fonnd  to  be  men  of  inferior  abilities,  used  bV  (?ennine  patriotism,  which  best  prevents  dia. 
the  desirninr  as  necessarv  implemenU  to  ac-  turbance,  by  discourarinsr  •^'fj  ^».«  ''^J* J*^*" 
eomirl;sh  their  work.  The' one  set  furnij.h  mis-  to  iL  It  sp'rings  from  a  combination  of  djsin- 
eiiie'.  me  other  means.  Sallust  has.  in  four  ex-  teresiedness,  inte£fiiy,  and  content.  It  i«  the 
qqi^itefr  chnaen  words,  jiven,  in  the  character  result  of  many  long  cherl^hed  *>roestic  chari- 
ofone  innovator,  that  of  alm^jst  the  whole  tribe,  tie*.  Its  seminal  principles  exist  in  a  »o»'»^ 
Alirni  appetent,  mi  pnfu^ui.  But  allegiance  is  of  libertv,  order,  law,  peace,  and  ju*ji«.  «»>«  ^at 
the  fruit  of  sober  integrity;  and  fidel.ty  grows  safretiards  of  the  throM.and  the«ly  happmei^ 
on  the 
is  little 


CHAP.  XXI. 


It  is  triw,  that  pobiic  virtue  and  puUic  ipiril  ]  *  Boame  Jearas. 
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by  it  His  religion,  ao  far  from  forbidding^,  even 
enjoins  hitn  to  consider  himself  as  such  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic,  such  a  joint  of  the  great 
machine,  that,  remembering  the  defect  of  a  pin 
may  disconcert  a  system,  he  labours  to  fill  up 
his  individual  part  as  assiduously  as  if  the  mo- 
tion of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  spring, 
the  success  of  the  whale  operation,  th«  MRty  of 
the  entire  community  depended  on  hia  single 
conduct  Thii  patriotism  evinces  itself  by  sa- 
crifices in  the  rich,  by  submission  in  the  poor, 
by  exertions  in  the  able,  strong  in  their  energy, 
but  quiet  in  their  operation  ,*  it  evinces  itself  by 
the  sobiT  satisfactioif  of  each  in  cheerfully  fill- 
ing the  station  which  is  assigned  him  by  Provi- 
dcnce,  instead  of  aspiring  to  that  which  is  point- 
ed out  by  ambition,  by  each  man  performing 
with  conscientious  strictness  his  own  proper 
duty,  instead  of  descanting  with  misleading 
plausibility,  and  unprofiuble  eloquence  on  the 
duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

On  tht!  frraeeB  •/  i^artm«nt, — 7%e  di§potUion$ 
nreettary  for  huineBB, — HabU$  of  dome$tic 
life, 

*  Those,*  says  lord  Bacon,  *  who  are  acoom- 
plished  in  the  forms  of  urbanity,  are  apt  to  please 
themselves  in  it  so  much  aa  seldom  to  aspire  to 
higher  virtue.*  Notwithstanding  the  general 
truth  of  the  maxim,  and  the  high  authority  by 
which  it  oomes  recommended,  yet  condescend- 
ing and  gracious  manners  should  have  their  full 
share  in  finishing  the  royal  character ;  but  they 
should  have  only  their  due  share.  They  should 
never  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitnte  for  that 
Worth,  of  whieh  they  are  the  best  decoration. 
In  all  the  graces  of  deportment,  whatever  ap- 
pears outwardly  engaging,  should  always  pro- 
ceed fnim  something  deeper  than  ilpelf. — The 
fair  fabric,  which  is  seen,  must  be  supported  by 
a  solid  foundation  which  is  out  of  sight;  the 
lofliest  pyramid  must  rise  from  the  broadest 
base ;  the  most  beautiful  flower  from  the  most 
▼alusble  RMl;  sweetness  of  manners  must  be 
the  effect  of  benevolence  of  heart ;  sfTability  of 
speech  should  proceed  from  a  well  regulated 
temper ;  a  solicitude  to  oblige  should  spring 
fro:n  an  inward  sense  of  the  duty  owing  to  our 
fellow.creatures ;  the  bounty  of  the  hands  must 
result  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  propri- 
etiea  of  conversation,  from  a  sound  internal 
principle ;  kindness,  attention,  and  all  the  out- 
ward ifraces,  should  be  the  effect  of  habit  and 
disposition*-  lying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to 
show  themwivnp  in  action,  whenever  the  occa. 
sion  presents  itself. 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she  owes  to 
th«  world,  of  that  gentleness  which  Christianity 
inculcates,  and  that  graciousness  which  her 
•tation  enjoins,  will,  taking  the  usual  advan- 
tages into  the  account,  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
in  the  royal  pupil  a  deportment,  at  once  digni- 
lied  and  engaging.  The  firmest  substances  alone 
are  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  polish, 
vhilc  the  meanest  materials  will  admit  of  being 
Tarnished.    Trus  fine  breeding  never  betrayal 


any  tincture  of  that  vanity,  which  is  the  effeel 
of  a  mind  struggling  to  conceal  its  fauks ;  nor 
of  that  pride,  which  is  not  conscious  of  possew 
ing  any.  This  genuine  politeness  resultinf 
from  illu!«trinus  birth,  inherent  sense,  and  im- 
planted virtue,  will  render  superfluous  the  docu* 
ments  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  instructions  of 
Castiglione. 

But  the  acquisition  of  engaging  manners,  and 
all  the  captivating  graces  of  deportment,  need 
less  occupy  the  mind  of  the  royal  person,  as  aha 
will  acquire  these  attractions  by  a  sort  of  in 
stinct,  almost  without  time  or  pains.  They  will 
nsturaliy  be  copied  from  those  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  grace,  ease,  and  condescending  dignity, 
which  fill,  and  which  surround  the  throne.  And 
she  will  have  the  less  occasion  for  looking  to 
remote,  or  foreign  examples,  to  learn  the  true 
arts  of  popularity,  while  the  illustrious  person- 
age who  wears  tlie  crown,'  continues  to  exhibit 
not  only  a  living  pattern  by  what  honest  meau 
the  warm  affections  of  a  people  are  won,  but  by 
what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotism,  they  may 
be  preserved,  and  increased,  under  ey^iy  succes- 
sion of  trial,  and  every  vicissitude  of  circum- 
stance. 

Among  the  habits  which  it  is  important  for  a 
prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one  more  essen- 
tial than  a  love  of  business. — Lord  Baoon  has, 
among  his  essays,  an  admirable  chapter,  both 
of  counsel  and  caution,  respecting  despatch  in 
affairs,  which  as  it  is  short  and  pointed,  tht 
royal  pupil  might  commit  to  memory.  He  ad- 
vises to  measure  despatch  not  by  the  4toM  of 
silting  to  business,  but  by  the  advancenient  of 
the  business  iti*elf .  and  reprobates  the  affecta- 
tion of  those,  who,  *  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
men  of  despatch,  are  only  anxious  for  the  credit 
of  having  done  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time ;  and 
who  abbreviate,  not  by  contracting,  but  by  cut- 
ting off.* — On  the  other  hand,  procrastination 
wears  out  time,  and  accomplishes  nothing.  In- 
distinctness also  in  the  framing  of  id€«s,  and 
confusion  in  the  disorderly  disposition  of  them, 
perplex  business  as  much  as  irresolution  im- 
pedes it  Julius  CflBsar  vis  a  model  in  thia  re- 
spect; with  all  his  turbulence  of  ambition,  with 
all  his  eagerness  of  enterprise,  with  all  his  co 
lerity  of  despstch,  his  judgment  uniformly  ap 
pears  to  have  been  cool  and  serene ;  and  eTCB 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  transac- 
tions, no  perplexity  is  ever  manifest  in  his  con- 
duct, no  entanglement  in  his  thoughts,  no  con- 
fusion in  his  expressions.  Hence,  we  cannot  hot 
infer,  that  an  unambiguous  clearness  in  the 
planning  of  affairs,  a  lucid  order  in  arranging, 
and  a  persevering  but  not  precipitate,  despaton 
in  conducting  them,  are  the  unequivocal  marks 
of  a  superior  mind. 

Yet  though  distribution,  order,  and  arrange- 
ment, are  the  soul  of  business,  even  these  must 
not  be  too  minute,  *  for  he  that  does  not  divide,* 
says  the  great  authority  ab«)ve  cited,  *  will  never 
enter  clearly  into  business,  and  he  who  divides 
too  much,  will  not  come  out  of  it  clearly.* 

A  prince  should  come  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with  a  pr^o- 
diced  mind :  and  the  mind  which  is  best  fur- 
nished for  the  concern  which  it  is  about  to  inves- 
tigate, while  it  will  be  leiPt  liable  to  be  drawa 
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by  perraasion,  will  be  most  open  to  truth, 
tnd  most  diipoMd  to  yield  to  conviction,  because 
it  will  have  already  weighed  the  argumenta,  and 
balanced  the  difficulties. 

A  great  atatesman  of  that  nation  to  which  we 
tre  rather  apt  to  ascribe  steadiness  than  rapidity, 
has  bequeathed  a  valuable  lesson  to  princes  for 
the  df^spatch  of  business.  It  is  well  known  that 
Da  Wit  aaaigned  as  the  chief  reason  why  he  had 
himself  been  enabled  to  prosecato  such  a  multi- 
plieity  of  concerns  so  easily  was,  by  alwaya 
Ui»g  one  thing  at  a  ltffi«. 

It  ia  tberetbre  important,  not  only  fully  to 
poneaa  the  mind  with  the  affair  which  is  under 
eoosideration,  but  to  bestow  on  it  an  undivided 
•ttentioir,  an  application  which  cannot  be  di- 
lertad  by  irrelevant  or  inferior  objects ;  and  to 
poasess  a  firmneaa  which  cannot  be  shaken  from 
Its  parpoae  by  art  or  flattery ;  cautions  the  more 
aaeessary,  aa  we  are  assured  by  a  penetrating 
ibsarrer,  that  even  the  strong  mind  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  always  proof  against  such  attacks. 
One  of  the  aeeretaries  of  this  great  queen  never 
eame  to  her  to  sign  bills,  that  he  did  not  first 
take  care  to  engage  her  in  deep  discourse  about 
other  weighty  business,  that,  by  thus  pre-occn- 
l^ing  her  mind,  he  might  draw  off  her  atten- 
tioB  from  the  billa  to  which  he  wanted  her  sig. 
natarai 

For  the  private  habite  of  life,  and  propriety 
of  oondoct  to  thoee  aionnd  her,  queen  Mary, 
IS  deaeribed  by  bishop  Burnet*  and  Fowler, 
■Bsms  t0  have  been  a  modal.  Her  goodness  was 
ths  flifJi^iiiioBtBnUtious,  her  gentleness  the  most 
aaaSeisted,  her  piety  the  most  inwoven  into  her 
kabila,  her  charity  the  best  principled,  and  her 
gencraaity  the  moat  diacriminating  I  Vanity  and 
m1Mov9  nam  to  have  been  not  merely  out- 
wafdly  rupriwcd  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  but 
to  have  been  inwardly  extinguished ;  and  she 
did  not  want  the  veil  of  art  to  conceal  faulto 
which  were  Hot  working  within.  She  seems  to 
have  uited  consummate  discretion,  with  the 
most  cooeeieotious  sincerity.  She  could  deny, 
siya  bar  admiring  biographer,  the  most  earnest 
Bolicitalloiia,  with  a  true  firmness,  when  she 
thought  the  peraon  ibr  whom  they  were  made 
did  not  merit  them.  She  possessed  one  quality 
of  pecoUar  iraloe  in  her  ttotion,  a  gentle,  but 
eilbctual  method  of  discouraging  cslumny.  If 
any  indulged  a  spirit  of  censonousness  in  her 
ptesenopt  continuea  he,  she  would  ask  them 
if  they*  have  read  archbishop  Tillotson*s  ser- 
non  oo  evil-apeaking?  or  give  tliem  some  other 
pointed,  bat  delicate  reproof. 

Prioeei  should  never  forget,  that  where  sin- 
cerity ia  expected,  freedom  must  be  allowed ; 
lad,  that  they  who  show  themselves  displeased 
It  truth,  moat  not  be  surprised  if  they  never 
bear  it  In  all  their  intercourse,  they  should 
lot  only  be  habituated  to  expect  from  others, 
bat  to  praotiae  themselves,  the  most  simple 
veracity ;  they  ahould  no  more  employ  flattery, 
thin  exact  it  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
batr  in  mind,  that  such  ia  the  selfishness  of 
tbi  human  heart  that  we  are  not  disinterested 
it  Qor  very  praises ;  and  that,  in  excessive  com. 
Mndatioo,  we  commonly  consider  ourselves  the 

*  fcssspsclslly  UAoplvnet^sosny  on  qusen  Bfaiy 


more  than  the  person  we  commend.  It  is  ofWn 
rather  a  disguiKcd  effect  of  our  own  vanity,  than 
any  real  admiration  of  the  person  we  eztoL 
That  flattery  which  appears  so  liberal  is  in  fact, 
one  of  the  secret  artifices  of  self-love ;  it  looka 
generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetous;  and 
praise  is  not  so  much  a  free  gif\,  as  a  mercenary 
comntroi,  for  which  we  hope  to  receive,  in  re- 
turn, more  than  an  equivalent 

Is  there  not  something  far  more  cunning 
than  noble,  in  that  popular  art,  which  Pliny  re- 
commends, *  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  another 
for  any  thin^  in  which  you  yourself  excel  7*^ 
The  motive  is  surely  selfish,  that  whether  you 
deserve  it  or  not,  you  may  thus  either  wsy,  be 
certain  of  securing  the  superiority  to  yourself. 
— If  censure  wants  the  tenderness  of  charity  to 
make  it  useful,  praise  requires  the  modesty  of 
truth,  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  to  render  it 
safe.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, which  we  should  do  well  always  to  consult 
as  our  nnodel,  though  there  is  sometimes  simple 
(M>mmendation,  yet  there  ia  no  excessive  praise, 
nor  even  the  slightest  tincture  of  exaggeration. 

But  there  is  a  fault,  the  direct  opposite  to 
flattery,  which  should  with  WaI  vigilance  be 
guarded  against  There  ii  Mnng  which  more 
eflectually  weans  atUchment,  uid  obstructe  po- 
pularity, than  the  indulgenoe  of  intemperate 
speech,  and  petulent  wit  And  they  who  in 
very  exalted  stations,  unfortunately  feel  a  pro- 
pensity to  impetuosity  or  sarcasm,  would  do 
well,  if  the  V  will  not  repress  the  feeling  (which 
would  be  the  shortest  way)  not  to  let  it  break 
out  in  pointed  sentences,  or  cutting  sayings, 
sharp  enough  to  give  pain,  and  short  enough  to 
be  remembered.  It  has  this  double  disadvan- 
tege,  every  wound  made  by  a  royal  hand  ia 
mortal  to  the  feelings  of  thoee  on  whom  it  ia 
inflicted ;  and  every  heart  which  is  thus  wound- 
ed is  alienated.  Besides,  it  is  an  evil,  which 
gathers  strength  by  going.*  The  sayings  of 
princea  arf  alwavs  repeated,  and  they  are  not 
always  repeated  foithfuily.  Lord  Bacon  recorda 
several  instences  of  sovereigns  who  ruined  them* 
selves  hj  this  sententious  indiscretion.  The 
mischief^of  concise  sayings,  he  obaerves,  is  that 
*  they  are  darta,  supposed  to  be  shot  mn  their 
secret  intentions,  while  long  discourM  are  flat, 
less  noticed,  and  little  remembered.* 


CHAP.  XXIII 

On  the  choice  ofeoeiety, — Sincerity  the  bond  of 
familiar  inlercouree, — Liberality. — InetaneeB 
of  ingratitude  in  prineee, — On  ffneing  the 
tone  tf  convereation — and  of  mannero, 

PanccB  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatal  error, 
than  when,  in  mixing  with  dishonourable  ao- 
ciety,  they  fancy,  either  that  their  choice  can 
confirm  merit,  or  their  presence  compensate  for 
the  want  of  it.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  very 
difficult  for  them  to  discover  the  real  character 
of  those  around  them,  because  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
But  there  is  one  principle  of  selection,  whictf 
will  io  fanenl  direct  them  welli  in  the  ohoioi 
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of  their  cnmpaniont,  that  of  choosing  persons, 
who,  in  their  ordinary  habits,  and  in  selecting 
the  companions  of  their  own  hours  of  rclaiation, 
show  their  regard  tor  morality  and  Tirtue. 
From  such  men  as  these,  princes  may  more 
roaronably  expect  t)  hear  the  language  of  truth. 
Such  persons  will  not  be  naturally  led  to  connive 
at  the  vices  of  their  oMUiter,  in  order  to  Justify 
their  own ;  they  bsTe  no  interest  in  being  db- 
honest 

The  people  are  not  unnaturally  led  to  form 
their  judgment  of  the  real  principles  and  cha- 
racter of  the  prince,  from  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners of  his  companions  and  favourites.  Were 
not  the  subjects  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  in 
some  degree  excusable  (br.not  doing  full  justice 
to  the  piety  and  moral  worth,  which  really  be* 
longed  to  his  character,  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  were  his  most  strenuous  advocates, 
were,  in  general,  avowedly  profligate  and  pro- 
fane ? — If  a  monarch  have  the  especial  happi- 
ness of  possessing  a  fViend,  let  him  be  valued 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  his  possessions.  Let 
him  be  encouraged  to  discharge  the  best  office 
of  friendship,  by  finding,  that  the  frankest  re- 
proofs,  instead  o^cenerating  a  formality  too 
fatally  indicative  ^pFoecaying  affection,  are  pro- 
ductive, even  wheta  they  may  be  conceived  to  be 
misplaced,  of  warmer  returns  of  cordiality. 

But  kings,  whether  ifttual  or  expectant,  must 
not  hope,  in  general,  to  find  this  honest  frank- 
ness. They  must  not  expect  to  have  their 
opinions  controverted,  or  their  errors  exposed 
directly  or  openly.  They  should,  therefore  ac- 
custom themselves  to  hear  and  understand  the 
still  small  voice,  in  which  any  disapprobation 
will  be  likely  to  be  conveyed;  they  should  use 
themselves  to  catch  a  hint,  and  to  profit  from  an 
analogy :  they  should  be  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
eover  the  sense  which  is  entertained  of  their 
own  principles  or  conduct,  by  observing  the  lan- 
guage which  is  used  concerning  similar  princi- 
ples and  conduct  in  others.  They  Biust  con- 
aider  themselves  as  lying  under  special  disad- 
vantages,  in  respect  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
wherever  they  are  themselves  concerned ;  and 
must,  therafbre,  strive  to  come  possessed  of  it, 
with  propofflfonate  diligence  and  caution. 

If  an  UMinuating  favourite  find  it  more  ad- 
▼antaj^ous  to  himself  to  flatter  than  to  counsel 
his  prmce,  counsel  will  be  withheld,  and  obse- 
quiousness will  be  practised.  The  prince,  in 
return,  will  conclude  himself  to  be  always  in  the 
right,  when  he  finds  that  he  is  never  opposed ; 
and  Uie  remembrance  of  his  faults,  and  tho  dut;^ 
of  correcting  them,  will  be  obliterated  in  the 
constant  approbation  which  he  is  confident  of 
receiving.  « 

Discretion  is  a  quality  so  important  in  the 
royal  person,  that  he  should  early  be  taught  the 
most  absolute  controul  over  his  own  mind !  He 
ffaould  learn,  that  no  momentary  warmth  of  feel- 
ing should  ever  betray  a  prince  into  the  disclo- 
sure of  any  thing  which  wisdom  or  duty  requires 
him  to  conceal.  But  while  he  u  thus  vigi- 
lantly careful  not  to  commit  himself,  he  should 
aeldom  appear  to  entertain  any  distrust  of 
those,  in  whom  prudence  forbids  him  to  con- 
ide.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  unqueation- 
■Ma  tridenot  of  aoond  woom  and  ■clfcpoaaei   , 


sion,  than  never  to  seem  burthened  with  a  w* 
cret  of  one*s  own  ;  nor  a  surer  mark  of  true  po 
liteness,  than  not  to  pry  curiously  into  that  of 
another.  *  The  perCection  of  behaviour,*  saya 
Livy,  tiioogh  he  said  it  on  another  occasion,  *  is 
for  a  man  (he  might  have  said  a  prince)  to  re- 
tain his  own  dignity  without  intruding  on  the 
liberty  of  another.* 

Those  who  have  solicitations  to  make,  ahonld 
never  have  reason  given  them  to  suspect,  that 
they  can  work  their  way  to  the  royal  favour  by 
flatteries  which  sooth  ratlier  tJian  by  Uutha 
which  enlighten.  Above  all  a  prince  should 
avoid  discovering  such  weaknesses  as  may  en- 
courage suiters  to  expect  success  in  their  sppli* 
cations,  by  such  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  such 
silly  compliments,  servile  sacrifices,  and  unwor- 
thy adulation,  as  are  derogatory  to  bis  under- 
standing, and  disgraceful  to  his  character.* 

A  royal  person  should  early  be  taught  that 
it  is  no  small  part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  repel 
improper  requests.  But  while  firm  in  the  prin- 
ciple, as  Christian  duty  requires,  it  is  no  viola- 
tion of  that  duty  to  be  as  gentle  in  the  expres- 
sion, as  christian  kindness  demands ;  never  fiir- 
getting  the  well  known  circumstance,  Oiat  of 
two  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  one  n- 
fu9fd  fkvours  in  a  more  gracious  manner  than 
the  other  granted  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
enough  that  a  piinoe  should  acquire  the  dispoei- 
tion  to  confer  favours,  he  should  also  cultivate 
the  talent  He  should  not  only  know  bow  and 
when  to  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
stow, but  also  how  and  when  to  refun;  and 
should  carefully  study  the  important  and  happ^ 
art  of  discriminating  between  thoee  whose  merit 
deserves  favour,  and  those  whose  necessities 
demand  relief.  It  should  be  established  into  a 
habit,  to  mske  no  vague  promises,  rsise  no  false 
hopes,  and  disappoint  no  hopes  which  have  been 
fairly  raised. 

Princes  should  never  shelter  their  meaninr 
under  ambiguous  expressions :  nor  use  any  of 
those  equivocal  or  general  phrases,  which  may 

•  It  would  leein  fiuperfluoos  to  jfuard  the  rojral  mind 
axainit  such  petty  dangera,  did  sot  history  ftimish  so 
many  in«tanoe«  of  their  ill  eflteU  How  much  the  weak 
vanity  of  king  James  I.  laid  him  open  to  these  despica- 
ble flatteries,  we  have  some  curious  specimens  in  a  letter 
of  lord  Thomas  Howard  to  Sir  John  Harrinston,  fhna 
which  we  extract  the  followinir  oassaye.  in  advisiof 
his  fHend  bow  to  conduct  bimsclf  in  the  kinj{*s  presence, 
in  order  to  advance  bis  fortune,  after  some  other  coun- 
sel, he  adds. '  Touch  but  lightly  on  religion.  Do  not  of 
yourself  say,  *•  this  is  good  or  bad  */*  but  if  it  were  your 
majesty's  good  opinion,  I  myself  should  think  so.  la 
private  discoume,  the  king  seldom  speaketh  of  any  man's 
temper,  discretion,  or  good  virtues ;  so  meddle  not  at  all ; 
but  find  out  a  due  to  guide  yoo  to  the  heart,  most  de- 
lightAil  to  bis  mind,  f  will  advise  one  thing:  the  roaa 
Jennet,  wbeieon  the  king  rideth  everv  day,  most  not  bs 
forgotten  to  be  praisod,  and  the  good  flirnitore  above  alL 
What  lost  a  great  man  much  notice  the  other  day,  a 
noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place,  and  saw  the  king 
mounting  the  roan,  (lelivered  his  petition,  which  was 
heeded  and  read,  but  no  answer  given.  The  noble  de 
partad,  and  came  to  court  the  next  day,  and  got  no  aa- 
swer  again.  The  lord  treasurer  was  then  preswHl  to 
move  the  king's  pleasure  touching  the  petition.  Whea 
the  king  was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  be  said  in  soma 
wrath,  *'  shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper  wbea 
the  beggar  noticeth  not  hit  gitt  stirrups  r*  Now  it  flUl 
out,  that  the  king  had  new  furniture,  when  the  nobis 
saw  him  in  the  court  yard,  but  he  being  over  charged 
with  conftisioo,  passed  by  admiring  the  dressing  of  lbs 
borse.  Thus,  good  night,  our  noMfe  fkiled  in  his  suit.*— 
NofsABtiqas. 
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be  interpreted  iny  wtv,  and  which  either  from 
their  ambigaitj,  or  indeterminate  loosenem,  will 
be  translated  into  that  langfuage,  which  happens 
to  suit  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  the  petitioner. 
It  should  e? er  be  remembered  that  a  hasty  pro- 
mise fiven  to  gain  time,  to  save  appearances,  to 
serfe  a  pressing  emergency,  or  to  avoid  a  pre- 
sent importonity,  and  not  performed  when  the 
oecasion  ocoars,  does  as  macb  harm  to  the  pro- 
miser  in  a  political,  as  in  a  moral  view.  For 
the  final  disappointment  of  such  raised  expecta- 
tions will  do  an  injury  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  temporary  advantage,  which  could  be  de. 
rived  from  making  the  promise.  Even  the  wiser 
worldly  politicians  hsve  been  aware  of  this. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  overbearing  as  he  was,  still 
preserved  the  attachment  of  his  adherents  by 
never  violating  his  engagements :  while  Maza- 
rin,  whose  vices  were  of  a  baser  strain,  was  true 
to  no  man,  and  therefore,  attached  to  no  man. 
There  was  no  set  of  people  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  becanse  there  was  i|pne  whom  he  had 
not  deceived.  Though  his  less  elevated  capacity, 
and  more  moderate  ambition,  enabled  him  to  be 
bse  splendidly  mischievous  than  his  predeces. 
Bor,  yet  his  had  faith  and  want  of  honour,  his 
fidaebood  and  low  cunning,  as  they  prevented 
all  men  from  confiding  in  him  during  his  lifb, 
so  have  they  consigned  his  memory  to  perpe- 
toal  detestation. 

In  habituating  princes  to  delight  to  confer  fa- 
voom  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  where  it  is  right  to  bestow  them  at  all,  it  is 
ilso  right  not  to  wait  till  they  are  solicited.  But 
while  the  royal  person  is  taught  to  consider  mu- 
nificence as  a  truly  princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact 
definition  of  what  true,  and  especislly  what  roy- 
al,  munificence  is,  will  be  one  of  the  most  salu- 
taij  leaaoiia  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  whole  constellation  of 
virtues ;  bat  it  shines  most  benignantly,  when 
It  dorts  not  depend  on  its  own  solitary  luntre,  but 
blends  its  rays  with  the  confluent  radiance  of 
the  surrounding  lights.  The  individual  favour 
most  not  intrench  on  sny  superior  claim  ;  no 
bounty  must  infringe  on  its  neighbouring  vir- 
toes,  justice,  or  discretion ;  nor  must  it  take  its 
character  from  its  outwardly  resembling  vices, 
ostentation,  vanity  or  profusion.  Real  merit  of 
every  kind  should  be  remunerated ;  but  those 
who  possess  merits  foreign  from  their  own  pro- 
isssioa,  tboogh  they  should  be  still  rewarded, 
shoold  not  be  remunerated  out  of  the  resources 
of  that  profession.  Nor  should  talents,  however 
eoosiderahle,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  profes. 
■ion,  be  made  a  motive  for  placing  a  man  in  it 
Louie  XIV.  chose  father  la  Chaise  for  his  con. 
feisor,  because  he  understood  something  of  me- 
dais! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity  sug- 
gested  to  princes  in  the  Spectator,*  in  a  fictitious 
leeonnt  of  the  emperor  rharamond,  who  made 
it  bis  refreshment  from  the  toils  of  business,  and 
the  fiUtgoea  of  ceremony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  apartment  of  his  fiivourite,  in  giving  au- 
dience to  the  claim  of  the  meritorious,  and  in 
drying  the  tears  of  the  afflicted.  The  entrance 
bf  which  the  aorrowful  obtained  access,  was 


called  THi  GATS  or  THi  UNHAFPT.  A  munificcnt 
prince  may,  in  some  degree,  realize  this  idea* 
And  what  proportions  in  architecture,  whst  mag- 
nificence in  dimennions,  what  splendour  of  deco- 
ration, can  popsiblj  adorn  a  royal  palace,  so  glo- 
riously as  such  a  gate  of  the  unhmppy, 

A  royal  person  should  be  early  taught,  by  an 
invincible  love  of  justice,  and  a  constant  exer- 
cise of  kindness,  feeling,  and  gratitude,  to  inva- 
lidate that  maxim,  that  in  a  ooart  Ub  absens  et 
le$  mouratu  ont  toujourt  tort.  He  should  possess 
the  generosity,  not  to  expect  his  favourites  to 
sacrifice  their  less  fortunate  friends  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  him.  Examples  of  this  un- 
generous selfishness  should  be  commented  on  in 
reading.  Madame  de  Maintenon  sacrificed  the 
exemplary  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  elegant 
and  virtuous  Racine,  to  the  unjust  resentment 
of  the  king,  and  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing him  by  defending  her  oppressed  and 
injured  friends. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  remuneration 
of  services.  In  a  reign  where  all  was  baseness, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular  instance ; 
else  the  neglect  manifest  by  Charles  IL  towards 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  carries  on  it  a  stain  of 
peculiar  ingratitude.  It  is  the  more  unpardon- 
able, because  the  monarch  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate,  and  frequently  to  quote  with  admi- 
ration the  wit  of  Butler :  a  wit  not  transiently 
employed  to  promote  his  pleasure,  or  to  win  his 
favour ;  but  loyally  and  laboriously  exercised  in 
composing  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal, and  unquestionably  the  most  learned 
poem  in  the  English  language.  A  poem,  which 
mdependently  of  its  literary  merit,  did  more  to 
advance  the  royal  cause,  by  stigmatizing  with 
unparalleled  powers  of  irony  and  ridicule,  the 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  of  the  U8urper*s  party, 
than  had  perhaps  been  effected  by  all  the  histo- 
rians, moralists,  divines,  and  politicians  put  to- 
gether. It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  give  un- 
qualified praise  to  this  poem.  From  the  heavy 
charges  of  levity,  and  even  of  profaneness,  Hu- 
dibras cannot  be  vindicated  ;  and  a  scrupulous 
sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his  cause  had 
been  served  by  better  means. — Such  a  sovereign 
was  not  Charles.  So  far  from  it,  may  it  not  be 
feared,  that  these  grievous  blemishes,  instead  of 
alienating  the  king  from  the  poet,  would  too  pro- 
bably have  been  an  additional  motive  for  his 
approbation  of  the  work,  and  consequently,  could 
not  have  been  his  reason  for  neglecting  the  au- 
thor.* 

A  somewhat  similar  imputation  of  ingratitude 
towards  Philip  de  Comnines,  though  on  different 
grounds  of  service,  detracts  not  a  little  from  the 
far  more  estimable  character  of  Louis  XII.  As 
it  was  this  monarch's  honourabb  boast,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  that  the  king  of  France  never  re- 
sented the  injuries  offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
it  should  have  been  equally  his  care,  that  the 

*  Dryden  also  matftrially  served  the  royal  causp  by 
his  admirablo  poem  of  Atraalnm  and  Acbitophel  which 
determuied  the  conquest  of  the  toriM,  afl«tr  the  exclu- 
sion parliaaients.  But  Dryden  was  a  profligate,  whom 
no  virtuous  monarch  could  paironisc.  Thoiish,  when 
a  prince  refupes  to  remunerate  the  actual  aervioe*  of  a 
first  rate  genius,  because  he  is  an  unworthy  man.  It 
would  be  acting  consistently  to  withhold  all  fiivoar  front 
those  wko  have  only  the  vices  without  the  ulents. 


"'  .  ' 
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■ervices  performed  for  the  one  should  never  have 
been  fbrdfoUen  by  the  other. 

To  confer  dignity  and  niieful  elefifanoe  on  the 
hours  of  social  pleasure  and  relaxation,  is  a  ta- 
lent of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of  which  an 
hij^hly  educated  prince  is  in  more  complete  poa* 
session  than  any  other  human  beingf.  He  may 
turn  even  the  passing  topics  of  the  day  to  good 
account,  by  rollecting  the  general  opinion ;  and 
may  gain  clearer  views  of  ordinary  events  and 
opinions,  by  hearing  them  faithfully  related,  and 
fairly  canvassed.  Instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levitv  and  trifles,  he  may, 
without  the  smallest  dimmution  of  cheerfulness 
or  wit  in  the  conversation,  insensibly  divert  its 
current  into  the  purest  channels.  The  standard 
of  society  ma^  be  gracefully,  and  almost  im« 
perceptibly  raised  by  exciting  the  attention  to 
questions  of  taste,  morals,  ingenuity,  and  litrra- 
ture.  Under  such  auspicious  influence,  every 
talent  will  not  only  be  elicited,  but  directed  to 
ite  true  end.  Every  taste  for  what  is  excellent 
will  be  awakened ;  every  mentol  faculty,  and 
moral  feeling  will  be  quickened ;  and  the  royal 
person  by  the  urbanity  and  condescension  with 
-which  he  thus  calls  forth  abilities  to  their  best 
exercise,  will  seem  to  have  infused  new  powers 
into  his  honoured  and  delighted  guests. 

A  prince  is  *  the  maker  of  manners  ;*  and  as 
he  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the  court  the 
model  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  rest  of  tlie  kingdom.  He  should  carefully 
avail  himself  of  the  rare  advantage  which  his 
station  afibrds,  of  giving  through  this  widely 
extended  sphere,  tlie  tone  to  virtue  as  well  as 
to  manners.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  high 
authority  becomes  a  most  pernicious  power, 
when,  either  by  example  or  countenance,  it  is 
made  the  instrument  of  extending  and  estebliah- 
ing  corruptions. 

We  have  given  an  instance  of  the  powerfbl 
eflfbct  of  example  in  princes,  in  the  influence 
which  the  nncerity  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  had 
on  those  about  him.  An  instenoe  equally  strik- 
ing may  be  adduced  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  same  monanth  was  imiteted  in  Bis  vieeB, 
Henry  was  passionately  addicted  to  gaming,  and 
the  contagion  of  the  king's  example  unhappily 
spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  not  only  through 
the  whole  court,  but  the  whole  kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other  irre- 
gularities ;  when  whatever  is  notoriously  wrong, 
by  being  thus  countenanced  and  protected,  be- 
comes thoroughly  established  and  fashionable, 
ftw  will  be  ashamed  of  doing  wrong.  Every 
thing,  indeed,  which  the  court  reprobates  will 
continue  to  be  stigmstixed ;  but  unhappily,  every 
thing  which  it  countenances  will  cease  to  be 
disreputeble.  And  that  which  was  accounted  in- 
famous  under  a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dis. 
honourable  under  a  corrupt  reign.  For,  while 
▼ice  is  discoura^red  by  the  hignest  authority, 
Botwithstending  it  mav  be  practised,  it  will  still 
be  accounted  disgraceful;  but  when  thatdisooun- 
tenanoe  is  withdrawn,  shame  and  dishonour  will 
no  longer  attend  it  The  oontemination  will 
spread  wider,  and  descend  lower,  and  purity  will 
insensibly  lose  ground,  when  even  notorious 
deviations  from  it  are  no  longer  attended  with 
rraoe. 


Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  by  histo 
rians,  for  having  introduced  a  more  reflned  po> 
liteness  into  the  court  of  France,  and  for  havin|f 
multiplied  ite  amusements.     We  hardly  know 
whether  this  remark  is  meant  to  convey  praise 
or  censure.    It  is  certein  that  her  cardinaJ,  and 
his  able  predecessor,  had  address  enough  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  most  cflTectual  method  of  este 
blishing  a  despotic  government,  was  to  amuas 
the  people,  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  sedulously  providing  objecte  for  ite  gra- 
tification.   These  dexterous  politicians  knew, 
that  to  promote  a  general  passion  for  pleasure 
and  idleness,  would  by  engaging  the  minds  of 
the  people,  render  them  less  dangerous  olMerversi 
both  of  the  ministers  and  of  their  sovereigns 
This  project,  which  had  perhaps  only  a  tempo, 
rary  view,  had  lasting  oonsequenoee.    The  na- 
tional character  was  so  far  changed  by  ite  suc- 
cess, that  the  country  seems  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  thst  it  was  plea- 
santer  to  amuse  than  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even  where 
the  grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be  pnrsued, 
an  unbounded  passion  for  exquisite  refinement 
in  pleasure,  and  for  the  luxurious  gratification 
of  taste,  is  attended  with  more  deep  and  seriooe 
mischiefs  than  are  perhaps  intended.  It  steg. 
nstes  higher  energies;  it  becomes  itself  the  p^ 
ramount  principle,  and  gradually  by  debasing 
the  heart,  both  disinclines  and  disqualifies  it  for 
nobler  pursuits.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  exhi* 
bited  a  striking  proof  of  this  degrading  perfection. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  were  so  enc&anted  with 
ite  fiiscinsting  splendours,  thst  they  ignoroini- 
ously  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  power,  import- 
ance, and  influence  in  the  stete,  because  with  a 
view  to  estrange  them  from  situations  of  real 
usefulness  and  dignitv,  they  were  graciously 
permitted  to  preside  m  matters  of  taste  and 
fashion,  and  to  become  the  supreme  arbiters  in 
dress,  spectacles,  and  decoration.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Onthe  art  tf  moral  ealeutation,  and  making  m 
true  e»timate  of  tkinga  and  pertont, 

A  moTAL  person  should  early  be  taught  to  act 
on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  anciente  that  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  men  arise  from  their  never 
being  learned  Me  true  art  of  ealeulation.  This 
moral  art  should  be  employed  to  teach  him  bow 

*  It  ii  bamiliatinr  to  tlw  difoity  of  a  nriaee  whes 
big  •ubjectf  believe  that  they  can  reeomroend  themselves 
to  his  favour  by  such  lowqualificationa  aa  a  nice  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance,  and  modish  attire.  Ofthis 
we  nhari  produce  aa  instance  (torn  another  pasaase  of 
Lord  Ttiomaa  Howard's  Letter*  to  Sir  John  HarriofUm. 
'Tlie  kins/  says  he,  *doth  admire  good  fkahioa  in 
eloaths.  I  pray  you  five  good  heed  hereunto.  I  would 
wish  you  to  bo  well  trimmed ;  get  a  good  Jerkin  wall 
bordered,  and  not  too  short :  The  king  aaith.  he  lifcech  a 
flowing  tarment  Be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  sort,  but 
diversely  coloured ;  the  collar  fklling  somewhat  down, 
and  your  ruff  well  still^ned  and  bushy.  We  have  lately 
had  many  gallants  irAs  A««^/«iM  ia  tktir  suit  fwr  ««■! 
^rfii«  •&Mrr«iir«  ia  ikut  matter$.  The  king  is  niceiy 
heedAil  of  such  pitints,  and  dwelleth  on  good  tooks 
handsonw  aoooatreoients.*— Nug«  Aatiqus 


'^"  ?rr'- 
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to  pay  the  eomparative  value  of  thingrg ;  and  to  been  flattered  with  the  name  of  the  greats  and 
adjust  their  reapective  claims ;  assig^nini^  to  having^,  doubtless,  like  him,  projected  to  reign 
each  that  due  proportion  of  time  and  thought  to  afler  his  decease,  was  not  dead  an  hour  befor* 
which  each  will,  on  a  fair  valuation,  be  found  to  his  will  was  cancelled  ;  a  will  not  made  in  se 
be  entitled.  It  will  also  teach  the  habit  of  seU  cret,  and  like  some  of  his  former  acts,  annulled 
ting  the  concerns  of  time,  in  contrast  with  those  by  its  own  inherent  injustice,  but  publicly  known 
of  eternity.  This  last  is  hot  oneof  thoeo  specu-  and  generally  approved  by  princes  of  the  blood, 
lative  points  on  which  persons  maj  differ  with,  counsellors,  and  parliaments.  This  royal  will 
oat  danger,  but  one  in  which  an  erroneous  cal-  was  set  aside  with  less  ceremony,  than  would 
eolation  involves  inextricable  misfortunes.  have  been  shown,  in  tliis  country,  to  the  testa- 
It  is  prudent  to  have  a  continual  reference  not  ment  of  the  meanest  individual.  All  formalitita 
only  to  the  value  of  the  object,  but  also  to  the  were  forgotten  ;  all  decencies  trodden  under  foot 
probability  there  is  of  attaining  it;  not  only  to  This  decree  of  the  new  executive  power  became, 
tee  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  in  a  moment,  as  ab«olute  as  that  of  the  monarch, 
cor  solicitude ;  but  also  to  take  care,  that  designs  now  so  contemptuously  treated,  had  lately  been, 
of  remote  issue,  and  projects  of  distant  execu-  No  explanation  was  given,  no  arsfuments  were 
tion,  do  not  supersede  present  and  actual  duties,  heard,  no  objections  examined.  TlAt  soveieign 
Providence,  by  setting  so  narrow  limits  to  Itfb  was  totally  and  instantly  forgotten — 
itself^  in  which  these  objects  are  to  be  pursued, 

has  clearly  suggested  to  us,  the  impropriety  of  whom  word 

forming  schemes,  so  disproportionate  in  their  Might  yesterday  hare  mood  asainit  the  world ; 

dimensions,  to  our  contracted  sphere  of  action.  ^"** "°°«  ■*»  ^'  *^  '*''  »""*  ""'**""• 

Kothing  but  this  doctrine  of  moral  calculation  rj^^  ^^^^  of  G«sar  Borgia  were  so  ably  laid, 

wil    keep  up  m  the  mind  a  constant  sense  of  ^^at  he  thought  he  had  put  himself  out  of  th^ 

that  future  reckoning,  which,  even  to  a  private  ^^^j,  ^^  Providence.     It  was  Uie  boast  of  thb 

individual,  IS  of  unspeakable  moment;  but,  which  execrable  politician,  that  he  had,  by  the  infalli. 

to  a  prince,  whose  responsibility  is  so  infinitely  j,,^  ,^,,^,  ^fl  ^j^^  ^^  foreseeing  policy,  so  sure. 

re.tcr,inCTeases  to  a  magnitude,  the  ful  sum  ,    j^jj  ^^e  immuUble  foundations  of^  his  own 

of  which,  the  human  mind  would  in  vain  attempt  ,^g^j„    greatness,  that  of  the  several  possibilities 

toestimate.    This  principle  will  afford  the  most  ^^ich  he  had  calculated,  not  one  (^Id  shake 

saloUry  checkto  those  projects  of  remote  vain-  ^^^  ^^^j^jjj^    ^j.  ^-^  ^^^^^^     ,f  ^j,^            his  fa- 

ffory^  and  posthumous  ambition,  of  which  in  ^^      ^^ould  live,  his  grandeur  was  siclire ;  if  he 

*^?^*7i7*u"**°^*'*'*'^'®''.5^*^P''°"'^"*'®'  died,  he  had,  by  his  interest  secured  the  next 

whether  they  have  been  more  idle,  or  more  ca-  g,^^ji^„      g^^  (^^^  j^^p  ^^^^^^  ^ad  forgotten 

^Ji.  "*•     -  _,.,        .^  .    .      .    M     1             J  to  take  his  own  mortality  into  account     He  did 

History,  fertile  as  it  is  m  similar  lessons,  does  „^^  calculate  on  that  sickness,  which  would  re- 

nrtfiirniah  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  mis.  ^^^o  him  from  the  scene  where  his  presence 

chiefs  of  erroneous  calculation,  than  in  the  cha-  ^„  necessary  to  secure  these  events  ;  he  did 

racter  of  Alexander.  *  How  falsely  did  he  estu  „^j  ^^^         ^^at  ^h^n  his  father  died,  his  mortal 

mate  the  possible  exertions  of  one  man,  and  the  ^            ^„^  „^^  1,1,  creature,  would  succeed, 

extent  of  human  life,  when,  in  the  course  of  his  ^„j  /    .ucceeding,  would  defeat  every  thing, 

reign,  which  eventually  proved  a  short  one,  he  Above  all  he  did  not  calculate,  that,  when  he  in- 

resolved  to  change  the  face  of  the  world ;  to  vited  to  his  palace  nine  cardinals,  for  whose  sup. 

conqner  its  kingdoms,  to  enlighten  its  ignorance,  ^^  j^ad  prepared  a  deadly  poison,  in  order  to 

ind  to  redress  its  wrenes !  a  chimera,  indeed,  ^  ^^eir  wealth  into  his  own  hands-he  did  not^ 

but  a  glorious  chimera,  had  he  not,  at  the  same  7  ^^     foresee  that 

time,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  indulged  ^*             * 

passions  inconsistent  with  his  own  resolutions,  ho  but  taught 

and  subf^rsive  of  his  own  schemes.     Hift  thirty.  Bloody  inntnictionii.  which  beiag  taufkt,  returned 

third  year  put  a  period  to  projects,  for  which  To  plague  the  inventor— 

manv  ^z^m  would  have  been  insufficient!  and  ,_.  i     .      i.       n 

the  ^Aity  of  his  ambition  forms  a  forcible  con.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ">**  lUerallf 

trast  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs. — His  ci-  «       ,.    j  j .  _.. 

•    •  •     J  L  II  J  Even-handed  justice 

ganttc  empire,  acquired  by  unequal  ed  courage,  ^^m^  ^j^  ^^^  ingredienii  of  the  poiwn'd  chalice 

ambition,  and  success,  did  not  gradnally  decay  To  his  own  lips. 

by  the  lapse  of  time ;  it  did  not  yield  to  the  im. 

perioos  control  of  strange  events  and  cxtraordi.  He  had  left  out  of  his  calculatkm,  that  the 

nary  circumstances,  which  it  was  beyond  the  pope,  his  father,  would  perish  by  the  very  plot 

wisdom  of  man  to  foresee,  or  the  power  of  man  which  was  employed  to  enrich  him  ;  while  he, 

to  resist ;  but  naturally,  but  instantly,  on  the  Borgia  himself,  with  the  moru!  venom  in  his 

death  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  at  once  broken  in  veins,  should  only  escape  to  drag  on  a  life  of 

pieces,  all  his  schemes  were  in  a  moment  abo.  meanness,  and  misery,  in  want,  and  in  prison ; 

liihed,  and  even  the  dissolution  of  his  own  pa.  with  the  loss  of  his  boundless  wealth  and  power, 

temal  inheritance  was  speedily  accomplished,  by  losing  all  those  adherents  which  that  wealth  and 

the  contests  of  his  ifhmediate  successors.  power  had  attracted.                             ^ 

But  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient  Greece  It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  persons  of 

fbr  proofs  of  the  danger  of  erroneous  calculation,  high  condition  should  be  preserved  from  enter, 

while  Loais  XIV.  occupies  the  page  of  history,  ing  on  their  brilliant  career  with  false  princi. 

Thb  descendant  of  fifly  kings,  ai\er  a  triumphant  pies,  false  views,  and  false  maxims.    It  is  of  the 

"eign  of  sixty  years,  having,  like  Alexander,  last  importance,  to  teach  them  not  to  confound 

Vol  IL  £ 
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■plendour  with  dignity,  justice  with  soccess, 
merit  with  prosperity,  voluptuousness  with  hap- 
]>uiBs,  refinement  in  hixury  with  pure  taste,  de- 
ceit with  sagacity,  suspicion  with  penetration, 
prodigality  with  a  liberal  spirit,  honour  with 
christian  principle,  christian  principle  with  fa- 
naticism, or  conscientious  strictness  with  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  little  clearness  in 
their  views,  so  little  distinctness  in  their  percep- 
tiAns,  and  are  so  much  inclined  to  prefer  the 
suggestions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the  sober  de- 
ductions of  reason,  that,  in  their  pursuit  of  glory 
and  celebrity,  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  take 
up  with  false  way-marks ;  and  where  they  have 
some  general  good  intentions  respecting  the  end, 
to  defeat  thAr  own  purposes  by  a  misapplication 
of  means ;  so  that,  very  often,  they  do  not  so 
much  err  through  the  seduction  of  the  sensed, 
as  by  accumulating  false  maxims  into  a  sort  of 
system,  on  which  they  afterwards  act  through 
life. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  should  be  incul- 
cated on  the  great  is,  that  Grod  has  not  sent  us 
into  this  world  to  give  us  consummate  happi- 
ness, but  to  train  us  to  those  habits  which  leod 
to  it  High  rank  lays  the  mind  open  to  strong 
temptations ;  the  highest  rank  to  the  strongest 
The  seducing  images  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of 
•plendour  and  of  homage,  of  power  and  inde- 
pendence, are  too  seldom  counteracted  by  the 
only  adequate  preservative,  a  religious  educa- 
tion. The  world  is  too  generally  entered  upon 
M  a  scene  of  pleasure,  instead  of  trial ;  as  a  thea- 
tre of  amusement,  not  of  action.  The  high  born 
are  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  age  when 
they  should  be  learning  to  know  it ;  and  to  grasp 
the  prize  when  they  should  be  exercising  them- 
selves for  the  combat  They  consequently  look 
for  the  sweets  of  victory,  when  they  should  be 
enduring  the  hardness  of  the  conflict 

From  some  of  these  early  corruptions,  a  young 
princess  will  be  preserved,  by  that  very  8U|)cr. 
eminent  greatness,  which,  in  other  respects,  has 
its  dangers.     Her  exalted  station,  by  separating 
her  from  miscellaneous  society,  becomes  her 
protection  from  many  of  its  maxims  and  prac- 
tices.    From  the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar 
situation  she  should  be  guarded  by  being  early 
iaught  to  consider  power  and  influence,  not  as 
aempting  her  from  the  difficulties  of  life  or  in- 
ijring  lo  her  a  large  portion  of  pleasures,  but 
IB  engaging  her  in  a  peculiarly  extended  sphere 
of  duties,  and  infinitely  increasing  the  demands 
4jn  her  fortitude  and  vigilance. 

The  right  formation  of  her  judgment  will 
much  assist  in  her  acquisition  of  right  practical 
habits ;  and  the  art  of  making  a  just  estimate 
of  men  and  things,  will  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful lessons  she  will  have  to  learn.     Young  per- 
sons, in  their  views  of  the  world,  are  apt  to 
make  a  false  estimate  of  character,  something 
u  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  mob  decided  on 
that  of  Cesar.    They  are  daxzled  with  the  glit- 
ter  of  a  ttiining  action,  without  scrutinizing  the 
#iaracter,  or  suspecting  the  motive  of  the  actor, 
from  the  scene  which  fallowed  Cssar^s  death, 
liey  may  learn  a  salutary  lesson.     How  easily 
did  the  insinuating  Antony  persuade  the  people, 
ihat  the  man  who  had  aciaally  robbed  them  of 


their  liberty,  and  of  those  privileges  in  defence 
of  which  their  ancestors  had  shed  their  best 
blood,  was  a  prodigy  of  disinterested  generosity 
because  he  had  led  them  permission  to  walk  it 
his  pleasure-grounds !  the  bequest  of  a  few 
drachms  to  each,  was  sufficient  to  convince  these 
shallow  reasoners,  that  their  deceased  benefac- 
tor, was  the  most  disinterested,  and  least  selfish, 
of  mankind.  In  this  popular  act  they  forgot, 
that  he  had  ravaged  Greece,  depopulated  Gaul, 
plundered  Asia,  and  subverted  the  common- 
wealth ! 

The  same  class  of  ardent  and  indiscriminat- 
ing  judges  will  pass  over,  in  tlie  popular  charae* 
ter  of  our  fifth  Henry,  the  profligacy  of  his  mo 
rals,  and  the  ambition  of  his  temper,  and  think 
only  of  his  personal  bravery,  and  his  splendid 
success.  They  will  forget,  in  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt,  the  abettor  of  superstition  and  cruel- 
ty, and  the  unfeeling  persecutor  of  the  illustri- 
ous lord  Cobliam. 

But,  in  no  instance  has  a  false  judgment  been 
more  frequently  made,  than  in  the  admired  and 
attractive  character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.' 
The  frankness  of  his  manners,  the  gallantry  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  have 
concurred  to  unite  the  public  judgment  in  his 
favour,  and  to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  to 
his  unsteady  principles,  and  bis  libertine  con- 
duct But  the  qualities  which  insure  popularity 
too  seldom  stand  the  scrutiny  of  truth.  Born 
with  talents  and  dispositions  to  engage  all  hearts, 
Henry  was  defective  in  that  radical  principle  of 
conscience,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all 
true  virtue.  The  renunciation  of  his  religion 
for  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  thought  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  which  wss  recommend- 
ed by  statesmen,  justified  by  divines,  and  even 
approved  by  SuUy,  was  probably,  as  most  acts 
of  mere  worldly  policy,  often  eventually  prove 
to  be,  the  source  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 
— Had  he  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  a  fanati- 
cal assassin.  Had  he  limited  his  desires  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that  of  France  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  con- 
science, the  heroism  of  his  character  would  then 
have  been  unequivocal,  and  his  usefulness  to 
mankind  might  have  been  infinitely  extended. 
Nor  is  it  impossible,  that  those  who  urged  the 
condition  might  by  the  steady  perseverance  of 
his  refusal,  have  been  induced  to  relinqeieh  it ; 
and  French  protestantism,  from  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  its  principles,  might  have  derived 
such  a  strength,  as  soon  to  have  made  it  para- 
mount in  the  state  :  an  event  which  would  pro- 
bably have  saved  Europe  from  those  horrors  and 
agitations,  with  which  the  late  century  closed, 
and  the  present  has  commenced,  the  termination 
of  which  remains  awfully  concealed  in  the  yet 
unrolled  volume  of  eternal  Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  though  neither  sung 
by  the  poet  nor  immortalized  by  the  sculptor,* 
was  the  virtue  of  his  illustrious  mother,  honour- 
ably introducing,  with  infinite  labour  and  ha- 
zard, the  reformation  into  her  small  territory  1 

•  Henry  IV.  was  chosen  by  Voltaire  for  the  hero  of 
hit  Epic  Poem,  and  his  statue  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
spected in  France,  when  those  of  other  kings  were  de 
itroyed. 
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'  Ihinfc,  Mf ■  hCT  warm  Butoiiiit,  binhnp  Bur. 
DCt,  wu  wiDtinf  tonikkethaqueenorNiiarre 
parleet,  but  ■  larger  dniniDian.  *  Stw  not  fUilj 
ntnriiied  her  conn,  but  bar  whok  ptliieiparuj, 
lo  aueh  *  degree,  Ibal  Un  golden  an  aeeiiit  to 
have  reiornM  UDder  bar,  or  rather  Cnrialianil;. 
appeared    agitn,   oith  iu  priatine   puril;    and 


Nori 


.ingle 


•atentatiDaa  dialrtbutim 

Eirea  could   relieve   but  far  a  momenL 

night  have  gJTen  Iheni  peace,  and  aare 

bread.    He  aluiuld  haie  reflected,  that  the 

moniticeDt  chariliea  o(  a  prince, 

as  thej  are  in  tbemaelien,  can  h 

parllali  and  are  almoel  nolhjng, 

laDefit,  eampured  wilh  a  daliraiance,  whin 


tlien,  can  be  onlr  local  oi 


•M  ■nun**  to  tbe  pupnai  of  alliuii 
AaaMec  all,  uaintt  wlnni  the  bad 
ttt  m  ■■temilir  M  rue  enrr  bm 


AaaMec  all,  uaintt  wlnni 
ta4lla  ■■■emiir  M  rwa  n 
"ke  not  oiiIt  walched  (he  *icef 

trit  ^vtriKlion — Hw  axctn  t 

■at  fiM  workiat  Iba  rale  of  lu  I 


^ aa  ihair  tonpen  in 

dnpknowlednarniankiiid 
or  alliuinr.  DKraylnj,  aiL4^ 


o  work  w<lh  Ibtm 


the  arototaDtc  aon  ti(nall|F,  bar  acni,  a  poppet  in  bi^i 
taab.  wo*  laaibt  to  Iteier  aad  caiaaa  Ibem.    Twn 


t  FnaPKiredeuiledebaiacierarCaibailfleiRs  U 
life  at  Afiinia  IT AuUfsa. 


waa  in  hie  power  to  liava  gtanled  Ihem,  from  the 
miaeriea  of  war.  la  a  firinLO,  In  tote  peac^ 
ia  to  be  charitable  on  a  grand  •cata.— Tlie  ank 
which  he  perwoall;  Felieven,  In  cnnaequenca  of 
their  preeenling  thamaelieg  to  hia  aenaaa,  highlj- 
aa  that  apcci^  of  bounl;  aheutd  be  raled,  ii.uM 
be  out  ol  all  proportinn  few,  compared,  wilh 
thoae  which  neier  meet  hia  ejret.  U,  b/  conk 
{Miaionatinii  the  one,  he  aoothea  faia  owe  feel, 
ingp,  while  he  forgela  the  other,  onlj  bacauae 
ttmj  are  too  remote  to  coma  in  coniacl  nith 
theia  feeliaga,  hia  charity  ia  little  better  than 
■elf-lore. 


fffi: 


Oiilf  htr  iplierc  inu  Mrruic.' 
uui  la  not  inia  lo  malie  gieatneai  ilaperLiI  L"> 
much  on  extrinaic  aecident  7  That  aphtru  it 
laree  enough  whleh  ia  rounded  with  perreclbn. 
A  Chriiiian  ijaeea  during  her  troubled  lil'e!  A 
martjr  in  her  eiemplarj  death,  hantened,  aa  ia 
too  probable,  by  the  black  dericet  of  one,  a> 
much  the  oppiobriuai,  aa  iba  heraolf  iraa  Llic 
glory  of  queena;  the  execrable  platter  of  ilio 
Daamciv  of  St.  Bart  olomew  !  Happy  for  Ca- 
tberine  di  Medici,  and  for  France,  of  which  she 
waa  regent  during  the  minority  ofthrao  Liin^. 
had  her  aphere  been  aa  contracted  aa  was  that 
oTJaneorN.Tarre:* 

For  want  of  haviof  learned  to  make  a  juti 
MJmals  of  tite  relative  value  of  action*,  Louis 
XIV.  while  he  woa  laying  Plandera  waatc,  and 
depopa latin g  whole  previa cea,  probably  ;x:r. 
maded  himaelf,  that  he  waa  aclualed  by  jiura 
charity  and  kne  of  the  people,  becauae  hn  i.dr- 
hed  in  hia  military  coleche  fome  bagt  of  bmil 
and  mone^ ,  which  he  dialrlbnted,  aa  he  posaed, 

loUie  famiahedpeaaantryibeinga,  whoaehunccr  .,         -    . 

'  '--  "'-       ibition:  hunger  which  Ilia    »ico  la  por.ued.  The  voluptooua  will  not  be  per- 

of  a  few  loavea   aof  '""■"   *°  "'   wnnda   lo  their    indutgenciea. 


CHAP.  SXV. 


.  _ .  judgwitnt. — Ckarmctt 
Chritlirm  of  Siotiiii.-~Ci>innaTU*i 
Una  wi(*  ii/rei. 


Nomina  loada  more  lo  falte  eatimatea  than 
our  auffering  that  ealural  deaire  of  happi- 
neaa,  congenial  lo  the  human  heart,  to  oiiahMul 
ua  by  ill  eagerneaa.  The  object  in  ilaelf  ia  not 
only  natural,  but  laudabla  ;  but  (he  ttep*  which 


irom  their  at 


-.-  -idutgenciea. 
Thna  they  commooly  dealroy  both  health  of 
body,  and  peace  of  mind  ;  yet  the  moal  tolup. 
tuoua  never  intend  to  be  miaerable.  What  ■ 
necoiaity  hence  arieea,  for  early  infuaing  right 
principlea,  and  training  to  aafe  and  tnmpeiate 
habila,  when  even  the  vtty  deaire  of  bapplDci*, 
if  left  merely  to  tta  instinctive  movement,  ia 
almoel  certain  to  plunge  ita  votary  iato  final  and 
Temediable  wretchedneaa '. 
But  in  no  instance  ia  the  delecliva  judgment 
which  leads  lo  falae  eatimalea,  more  lo  be  re- 
gretted, than  in  [be  caee  of  ihoae  who  apply 
to  pnraait^  and  afiect  habits  foreign 
**■''"  ■  who  apend  their  aeaaon  of 

tivaling  lalenta,  which  they 

ran  rartljr  bring  iolo  eierci.e,  to  the  aaglect  of 
Ihoae  which  they  are  peculiarly  called  to  ac- 
quire ;  who  run  out  of  their  proper  road  ia  pur. 
suit  of  falae  fame,  while  thej  renounce  the  aolid 
glory  of  a  real,  an  attainable,  and  an  appropriate 

The  danger  of  a  prinoo  orten  becomea,  iti 
lie  respect,  the  grealer,  becauae,  while  he  aeee 
path  open  before  him,  suppose  in  Ifae  caae  of 
the  fine  art*,  by  which  he  behold*  others  rising 
into  nnivertal  notice  and  celebrily,  he  feeU,  pet. 
hap*,  a  natural  propensity  to  the  same  parauita, 
and  a  conaciooanets  of  being  able  to  excel  in 
them.  Meanwhile,  even  hia  wsakeat  effort*  are 
flattered  by  thoae  around  him,  aa  the  aure  pre- 
sagca  of  excellence  ;  and  he  ia  easily  ted  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  he  will  condeacend  to  eiiMr  the  liata. 
he  ia  certain  to  attain  the  palm  of  victory. 
When  we  conaider  the  amount  of  the  temptation, 
we  ahoold  be  almoel  ready  to  forgive  the  em- 
peror Nero,  had  it  bean  only  in  diaplaying  hi* 
mtuical  w  tlwalneal  lalenl^  thai  be  ^aj  de 
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Eirted  from  the  line  ofrectitade.  But  to  eee  a 
omao  emperor  trttellinj^  througfh  Greece  in 
character  of  an  artist,  in  order  to  extort  the  ap. 
plame  of  a  people  eminent  for  their  taste,  was 
an  indication  of  farther  evils.  The  infatuation 
remained  to  his  last  hour ;  for,  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, instead  of  thinkings  how  Rome  must  re- 
joice to  be  rid  of  such  a  master,  he  only  won- 
dered bow  the  world  could  submit  to  the  lose 
of  such  a  performer. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  evils  which  result  from 
indulging  such  misplaced  propensities,  that  it 
produces  a  fatal  forgetfulness  of  all  the  proper 
duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  his  legitimate 
sphere  of  emulation.  Having  once  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  this  meretricious  praise,  he 
becomes  fonder  of  the  relish,  his  taste  is  cor- 
rupted,— his  views  are  lowered, — his  ambition 
is  contracted ;  and  indolence  conspires  with 
Tanity,  in  perpetuating  his  delusion,  and  in 
making  him  take  up  with  pursuits,  and  gratifi- 
cations, far  below  the  level  of  his  high  original. 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  his  own  exalted  station,  will   ever   bear   in 
mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and  its  pri- 
Tileges,  are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself,  so 
also  must  be  its  honours.     Providence  has  laid 
open  to  a  prince  an  elevated  and  capacious  field 
of  glory,  from  which  subjects  must  be  ever  ex- 
cluded, by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  civil 
condition.     A  prince  will  but  degrade  himself, 
when  he  descends  from   his   vantage  ground, 
which  be  naturally  occupies,  to  mix  m  the  com- 
|»dtitions  of  ordinary  men.    He  engages  in  a 
contest  in  which,  though  failure  may  disgrace, 
success  cannot    do    him    honour.    Monarchs, 
therefore,  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  to 
improve  upon  the  principle  of  the  dignified  re- 
ply of  Alexander,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  competition  for  the 
■  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  answered,  * — Yes, 
if  KINGS  are  to  be  my  competitors.*     Nor  per- 
haps would  the  high-minded  answer  of  Alci- 
biades  be  unbecoming  in  a  prince, — *  It  is  not 
for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight* 

Ever  therefore,  let  those  whose  important  duty 
it  i»t  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  royal 
person,  labour  to  fix  in  him  a  just  conception  of 
the  pnprietieB  of  his  princely  character.  Let 
them  teach  him  how  to  regulate  all  his  judg- 
ments and  pursuits,  by  the  rule  of  reason,  by  a 
Boand  and  serious  estimate  of  his  own  condition, 
and  of  the  peculiar  duties,  excellencies,  and 
honours,  which  belong  to  it,  on  grounds  no  less 
of  wisdom  than  of  virtue. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the  na- 
ture and  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
than  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent  instance  of  a 
contrary  kind,  the  character  of  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  the  memorable  tale  of  her  false 
judgment,  and  perverted  ambition —Christina, 
a  woman  whoso  whole  character  was  one  mass 
of  contradictions!  That  same  defect  in  judg- 
ment, which,  afler  she  had,  with  vast  cost  and 
care,  collected  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Rome,  led'her  to  spoil  their  proportions,  by 
clipping  them  with  sheers,  till  they  fitted  her 
apartment,  appeared  in  all  she  did.  It  led  her, 
while  she  thirsted  for  adulation,  to  renounce,  in 
abdicating  her  crowo,  the  meana  of  exacting  it 


It  led  her,  to  read  almoet  all  booka,  without 
digesting  any  ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  her 
discourse,  but  not  the  ground  of  her  conduct 
It  led  her,  fond  as  she  was  of  magnificence,  ta 
reduce  herself  to  such  a  state  of  indigence,  as 
robbed  her  of  the  power  of  enjoying  it  And 
it  was  the  same  inconsistency  which  made  her 
court  the  applause  of  men,  eminent  for  their  re- 
ligious character,  while  she  valued  herself  on 
being  an  avowed  infidel. 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  court  to  court,  for  the  poor 
purpose  of  entering  the  lists  with  witfl,or  of  dis- 
cussing knotty  points  with  philosophers :  proud 
of  ainnng  to  be  the  rival  of  Vossius,  when  her 
true  merit  would  have  consisted  in  being  his 
protector.  Absurdly  renouncing  the  solid  glory 
of  governing  well,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  after 
an  empty  phantom  of  liberty,  which  she  never 
enjoyed,  and  vainly  grasping  at  the  ehadow  of 
fame,  which  she  never  attained. 

Notbin;^  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  right 
place. — Disorderly  wit,  even  disorderly  virtues, 
lose  much  of  their  natural  value.    There  is  an 
exquisite  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the  quali- 
ties of  a  well-ordered  mind.     An  ill-regulated 
desire  of  that  knowledge,  the  best  part  of  which 
she  might  have  acquired  with  dignity,  at  her 
leisure  hours :  an  unbounded  vanity,  eager  to 
exhibit  to  foreign  countries  those  attainments 
which  ought  to  have  been  exercised  in  govern- 
ing  her  own ; — ^to  be  thought  a  philosopher 
1^  wiis,  and  a  wit  by  philosophers ; — this  was 
Ve  preposterous  ambition  of  a  queen  born  to 
rule  a  brave  people,  and  naturally  possessed  of 
talents,  which   might  have   made  that  people 
happy.    Thus  it  wasthat  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Oustavus,  who  might  have  adorned  that 
throne  for  which  he  so  bravely  fought,  for  want 
of  the  discretion  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and 
the  virtues  of  a  well-disciplined  heart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admiration  she  might 
have  commanded.    Her  ungoverned  tastes  were, 
as  is  not  unusual,  connected   with    passions 
equally  ungovernable;  and  there  is  too  much 
ground  for  suspecting  that  the  mistress  of  Mo- 
naldeschi  ended  with  being  his  murderer. — It 
is  not  surprising  that  she  who  abdicated   her 
throne  should  abjure  her  religion.     Having  re- 
nounced   every    thing  else   which  was  w«rth 
preserving,  she  ended  by  renouncitig  the  pro. 
testant  faith.  « 

It  may  not  be  without  its  uses  to  the  royal 
pupil,  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Christina 
with  that  of  Alfred,  in  thoee  points  in  which 
they  agreed,  and  those  in  which  they  exhibit 
ed  so  striking  an  opposition. — ^Tu  contrast 
the  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  let- 
tered  education,  descended  from  the  throne, 
abandoned  the  noblest  and  wisest  sphere  of^ 
action  in  which  the  instructed  mind  could  de- 
sire to  employ  its  store,  and  renounced  the  high- 
est social  duties  which  a  human  bein?  can  be 
called  to  perform,  with  Alfred,  one  of  the  few 
happy  instances  in  which  genius  and  virtue 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  an  education 
so  totally  neglected,  that  at  twelve  years  old  he 
did  not  even  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
He  did  not  abdicate  his  crown,  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate his  own  talents,  or  to  gratify  hia  fiuic? 
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with  the  talenti  of  otheri,  but  laboured  rigfht 
royally  Co  assemble  around  the  throne  all  the 
abilities  of  bis  country.  Alfred  had  no  sooner 
tasted  the  charms  of  learning,  than  his  great 
genius  unfolded  itself.  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  elegancies  of  literature  to  a  degree  which  at 
firkt  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  ail  other 
objects.  But  he  soon  reflected  that  a  prince  is 
not  born  for  himself.  When  therefore,  he  was 
actually  called  to  the  throne,  did  he  weakly  de- 
sert his  royal  duties,  to  run  into  distant  lands, 
to  recite  Sazoo  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic 
poetry  of  which  he  became  so  enamoured  ?  No. 
Like  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  genius 
lo  the  noblest  purposes.  He  dedicated  Uie  'ta. 
ents  of  the  sovereign  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Mople.  He  did  not  renounce  his  learning  when 
be  became  a  king,  but  he  consecrated  it  to  a 
truly  royal  purpose.  And  while  the  Swedish 
vagrant  was  subsisting  on  eleemosynary  flattery, 
b^towed  in  pity  to  her  real  but  misapplied  abi- 
lities, Alfred  was  exercising  his  talents  like  the 
ftther  of  his  country.  He  did  not  consider  study 
as  a  mere  gratification  of  his  own  taste.  He 
knew  that  a  king  has  nothing  exclusively  his 
own,  not  even  his  literary  attainments.  He 
threw  his  erudition,  like^  other  possessions,  into 
the  pal>lic  stock.  He  diffused  among  the  people 
his  own  knowledge,  which  flowed  m  all  direc- 
tions, like  streams  from  their  parent  fountain, 
fertilizing  eyery  portion  of  the  human  soil,  so 
to  produce,  if  not  a  rapid  growth,  yet  a  dis 
tion  both  for  science  and  virtue,  where  shortly 
before  there  had  been  a  barbarous  waste,  a  com- 
plete moral  and  mental  desolation. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Oftservafioitf  on  the  ag«  of  Louis  XIV,  and  on 

Voltaire, 

Ip  in  the  present  work  we  frequently  cite 
fouis  XIV.  it  is  because  on  such  an  occasion  his 
idea  naturally  present!  itnelf.  His  reign  was  so 
kmg;  his  character  so  prominent ;  his  qualities 
so  ostensible;  his  affairs  were  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  ami 
especially  with  those  of  England;  the  period  in 
whieh  he  lived  produced  such  a  revolution  in 
manners ;  and,  above  all,  his  encomiastic  histo- 
rian,  Voltaire,  has  decorated  both  ihe  period  and 
the  king,  with  so  muoh  that  is  great  and  bril- 
liant, that  thev  fill  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  Voltaire  writes  ss  if  the  age  of 
Lorni*  XIV.  bounded  the  circle  of  human  glory; 
as  if  the  antecedent  history  of  Europe  were 
among  those  inconsidcrsble  and  ub**cure  annals, 
which  are  either  Ingt  in  fiction,  or  sunk  in  in- 
sif^nificance ;  as  if  France,  at  the  period  he  ce- 
M>rstes,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  modern, 
that  Rome  did  to  the  ancient  world,  when  she 
divided  the  globe  into  two  poi  tions,  Romans  and 
barbarians ;  as  if  Louis  were  the  central  sun 
from  which  all  the  lessor  lights  of  the  European 
firmament  borrowed  their  feeble  radiance. 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do,  England 
tt  least  is  able  to  look  back  with  triumph  to 
ages  anterior  to  that  whieh  is  exclusively  deno- 


minated the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Nay,  in  that 
vaunted  age  itself  we  venture  to  dispute  with 
France  the  palm  of  glory.  To  all  they  boast  of 
arms,  we  need  produce  no  other  proof  of  supe- 
riority than  that  we  conquered  the  boasters.  To 
sU  that  they  bring  in  science,  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  they  bring  much,  or  where  would  be 
the  hone  of  eclipsing  them  7  we  have  to  op- 
pose our  Locke,  our  Boyle,  and  our  Newton. 
To  their  long  list  of  wits  and  poets,  it  would  be 
endless,  in  the  way  of  competition,  to  attempt 
enumerating,  star  by  star,  the  countless  con- 
stellation which  illuminated  the  bright  contem- 
porary reign  of  Anne. 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  often 
cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  conduct,  re- 
fer to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is,  that  there  was  a 
time,  when  the  splendor  of  his  character,  hie 
imposing  magnificence  and  generosity,  made  us 
in  too  much  danger  of  considering  him  as  a  mo- 
del. The  illusion  has  in  a  good  degree  vanish- 
ed ;  yet  the  inexperienced  reader  is  not  only 
still  liable,  by  the  dazzling  qualities  of  the  king, 
to  be  blinded  to  his  vices,  but  is  in  danger  of  not 
finding  out  that  those  very  qualities  were  them- 
selves little  better  than  vices. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to  expoM 
eu;«s,  they  should  also  consider  it  as  part  of  their 
duty  to  strip  off  the  mask  from,  false  virtues^ 
especially  those  to  which  the  highly  lx)rn  and 
the  highly  flattered  are  peculiarly  liable.  To 
those  who  are  captivated  with  the  shining  an- 
nals of  the  ambitious  and  the  magnificent ;  who 
are  struck  with  the  glories  with  which  the  brows 
of  the  bold  and  the  prosperous  are  encircled  * 
such  CAlm,  unobtrusive  qualities  as  justice,  cha- 
rity, temperance,  meekness,  and  purity,  will 
make  but  a  mean  figure ;  or,  at  t>est,  will  be 
considered  only  as  the  virtues  of  the  vulgar,  not 
as  the  attributes  of  kings.  While  in  the  portrait 
of  the  conqueror,  ambition,  sensuality,  oppres- 
sion,  luxury,  and  pride,  painted  in  the  least  ofl 
fensive  colours,  and  blended  with  the  bright  tints 
of  personal  bravery,  g&yety,  and  profuse  libe- 
rality, will  lead  the  sanguine  and  the  young  to 
doubt  whether  the  former  class  of  qualities,  can 
he  very  mischievous,  which  is  so  blended  and 
lost  in  tho  latter,  especially  when  they  find  that 
hardly  any  abatement  is  made  by  the  historian 
for  the  one,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  admi- 
ration. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  the  showy  qnali*i 
ties  have  more  blinded  the  reader,  and  sometimes 
the  writer  also,  to  their  vices,  than  the  princoe 
of  the  house  of  Medici.  The  profligate  Alexan- 
der, the  first  usurper  of  the  dukedom  of  Flo. 
rence,  is  declared  by  one  of  his  historians,  San- 
doval, to  be  a  person  of  excelUnt  conduct ;  and 
though  tlie  writer  himself  acknowledges  his  ex- 
treme licentiousnesfi,  yet  he  says,  *  he  won  the 
Florentines  by  his  oitliging  manners  ;*  those  Flo- 
rentines whom  he  not  only  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom, but  dishonoured  in  the  persona  of  their 
wives  and  daughters;  his  unbounded  profligacy 
not  even  respecting  the  sanctity  of  convents ! 
Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  house  of  Medici 
collectively,  says,  *  their  having  restored  know* 
ledge  and  elegance  will,  in  time,  obliterate  their 
faults.   Th^iiusurfoiion^tyretnnff^fnd^fsrfidy^ 
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iindietive  eruelty,  parrieitU$,  and  ine^MUwiU  be  ,  tion  ezhaiwt,  and  adulation  aabject;  bol  tht  dt. 

ysmembered  no  more.    Future  agee  will  forget  \  lighU  of  beneficence  will  be  alnays  new  and  ra. 

' "  '  freshing.     And  there  i«  no  quality  in  which  a 

prince  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  feint 
resemblance  of  that  great  being,  whose  reure- 
sentative  he  is,  than  in  the  capacity  and  theluvt 
of  this  communicative  goodiiess. 

But,  it  is  Uie  perfecti(»n  of  the  ChriHtian  vir- 
tues, that  they  never  intrench  on  each  otiier.  It 
is  a  trite  remark,  yet  a  remark  that  requires  (o 
be  repeated,  that  liberality  loses  the  very  nam* 
of  virtue,  when  it  is  practised  at  the  expense  of 
justice,  or  even  of  prudence.  It  must  be  allowed, 
that  of  all  the  species  of  liberality,  there  is  not 
one  more  truly  royal  than  that  which  (bstert 
genius  and  rewards  letters.  But  tiie  motive  of 
the  patron,  and  the  resources  from  which  hit 
bounty  is  drawn,  must  determine  on  the  merit 
of  the  action.  Leo  X.  has  been  extolled  by  all 
his  historians  aa  a  prodigy  of  generosity  ;  a  qua. 
lity,  indeed,  which  eminently  distinguished  his 
whole  family  :  but  the  admiration  excitfd  br 
reading  the  numberless  instancea  of  his  munin. 
cent  spirit  that  in  remuneratiirg  men  of  talents, 
will  receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting,  ho 
drew  a  large  part  of  the  resources  neccsHsry  ibr 
his  liberality  from  the  scandaluuH  eale  of  induL 
geneee,  Thia  included  not  only  selling  ihe  guod 
works  of  the  saints,  (of  which  the  church  had 
always  an  inexhaustible  chei>t  on  hand,)  over 
and  above  such  as  wore  necessary  to  their  own 


If  atrocioua  erimee  in  fond  admiration  T* 
Ought  historians  to  teach  nuch  lessons  to  princes  7 
Ought  they  to  be  told  that  *  knowledge  and  ele. 
gance*  cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  though  pur- 
chased by  such  atrocious  crimes  7 — ^The  illus- 
trious house  of  Medici  seems  to  have  revived  in 
•very  point  of  resemblance,  the  Athenian  cha- 
T%cler,  With  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions, 
it  exhibits  the  same  union  of  moral  corruption, 
with  mental  taste ;  the  same  genius  for  the  arts, 
and  the  same  neglect  of  the  virtues ;  the  same 
polish  and  the  same  profligacy  ;  the  same  pas- 
sion for  learning,  and  the  same  appetite  for  plea- 
sure ;  the  same  interchange  of  spectacles  and 
assassinations;  the  same  preference  of  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citixen. 

So  false  are  the  estiuistes  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  so  seldom  ha^ 
praise  been  justly  bestowed  in  this  life ;  so  many 
wrong  actions  not  only  escape  censuie,  but  are 
accounted  reputable,  that  it  fur  niahes  one  strong 
argument  for  a  future  retribution.  This  injus- 
tice of  human  judgment  led  even  the  pagan 
Plato,  in  the  person  of  Socratea,  to  assign,  in  an 
ingenious  fiction,  a  reason  why  a  judgment  af\er 
death  was  appointed.  He  accounts  for  the  ne- 
cessity  of  this,  by  observing,  that  in  a  preceding 
period  each  person  had  been  judged  in  his  life- 
time and  by  living  judgeo.  The  consequence  was, 


that  false  judgments  were  continually  passed.  V^lvation.     To  any  aflluent  sinner  who  was  rich 


The  reason  of  these  unjust  decisions,  he  ob^ 
serves,  is,  that  men  being  judged  in  the  hody^ 
the  blemishes  and  defects  of  their  mind*  are 
overlooked,  in  consideration  of  their  beauty, 
their  high  rank,  or  their  riches ;  and  being  alM 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  who  are  always  ready 
to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  are 
biassed ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body, 
their  own  minds  also  are  darkened.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  men  ahould  not  be 
called  to  their  trial  till  af\er  death,  when  they 
shall  ^ppMr  before  tJie  judge,  himself  a  pure 
•thereal  spirit,  stripped  of  that  body  and  those 
ornamental  appendage  which  had  misled  earth- 
ly  judges.t  The  spirit  of  this  fsble  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it  was  to  that 
of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  written. 

Liberality  ia  a  truly  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue  too, 
which  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in  the  de- 
light  which  accompaniea  ita  exercise.  All  wealth 
is  in  order  to  diffusion.  If  novelty  be,  as  has 
been  said,  the  great  charm  of  life,  there  is  no 
way  of  enjoying  it  so  perfectly  as  by  perpetual 
acts  of  beneficence-  The  great  become  insen- 
sible to  the  pleasure  of  their  own  affluence,  from 
having  been  long  used  to  it :  but,  in  the  distri- 
bution  of  riches,  there  is  always  something  fresh 
and  reviving ;  and  the  opulent  add  to  their  owe 
stock  of  happiness  all  that  their  bounty  bestows 
on  others.  It  is  pity,  therefore,  on  the  mere 
•core  of  voluptuousness,  thst  neither  Vitelliua 
nor  Eliogabalus,  nor  any  of  the  other  imperial 
gourmanda,  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out 
this  multiplied  luxury  of  *  eating  with  ntany 
mouths  at  once.* — Homage  must  satiate,  intern- 
peraoce  will  cloy,  splendor  will  fatigue,  dtssipa- 

*  Nol>l#*t  menioin  of  the  illitstrioos  bouse  of  Medid. 
1  Sss  Goanlian,  Ho,  87. 


enough  to  pay  for  them  ;  not  only  a  full  pardon 
for  sins  past  and  present  of  the  living  offender, 
but  for  all  that  were  to  come,  however  great 
their  number  or  enormous  their  nature.* 

The  splendid  pontiff  earned  an  immortal  fame 
in  the  grateful  pages  of  those  scholars  who  taMed 
of  his  bounty,  while  by  this  operation  of  fraud 
upon  folly,  the  credulous  multitude  ueredrhined 
of  their  money,  the  ignorant  tempted  to  the  bold- 
est impiety,  the  vicious  to  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy,  and  the  measure  of  the  iniquitits  of 
the  church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourable  gene- 
rosity to  an  extent  unknown  before.  He  be- 
stowed presents  and  pensions  on  no  less  tiisa 
xixty  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents  ai«d  learn- 
ing in  different  countries  of  Europe.  One  is 
sorry  to  be  compelled,  by  truth,  to  detract  from 
the  splendour  of  such  liberality,  by  two  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  rv>toriou8,  that  the  bounty 
originated  from  his  having  learned  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  sent  larije  prencnts  to  many  learn- 
ed foreigners,  who  had  written  panegyrics  on 
him.  Who  can  help  suspecting,  thst  the  king, 
less  patient  or  less  prndent  than  the  cardinal, 
was  eager  to  pay  beforehand  for  his  own  antici- 
pated panegyrics  7  8«cor»dly,  who  can  help  re- 
gretting, that  the  large  sums  thus  liberally  be- 
stowed,  bad  not  been  partly  subtracted  from  the 
expense  of  his  own  boundless  self.grotifications, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  with  a 


*  Thifl  muniflcent  popn.  not  cnntentml  withniipplyinf 
his  nwn  waott  by  thi»  •piritiial  trnffic.  provideil  aim  fur 
hif  r^lAiionH  by  settinr  thrm  up  in  ib(>  »anH>  hicrativs 
coiiinwree  lli«  nixti^r  Magilalen'i  portion  w-m  ilunvHl 
from  the  IsrsK  uphere  ■•fignmi  her  for  rarryins  on  ihis 
merchandise:  li^r  warrhniiie  wn»  in  Saxony  More  liis 
tant  retationii  had  rmallor  tthops  in  dilTcrent  pruviiuMS 
I  for  Uie  sals  of  Uiis  pupular  coanaodily. 
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pnfamotk  without  example?  For  Loais  was 
oontentMi  with  briegringr  into  action  a  sentimeot 
which  Nero  even  ventured  to  put  into  wordi, 

that  there  was  no  other  use  of  treasure  but  to 
■qaander  it.  Who  can  forget  that  this  money 
had  been  extorted  from  the  people,  by  every  im- 
post and  exaction  which  Colbert,  his  indefatiga- 
ble minister,  himself  a  patron  of  genius,  could 
deviae?  How  ineffectually  does  the  historian 
aud  ealogist  of  the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him 
on  this  very  ground  of  profusion,  from  the  im- 
pated  charge  of  avarice,  by  strangely  asserting, 
that  a  king  of  France,  who  possesses  no  income 
distinct  from  the  revenues  of  the  stale,  and  who 
only  distributes  the  public  money,  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  oovetousness !  an  apology  almost  as 
bad  as  the  imputed  erime.  For,  where  is  the 
Berif  of  any  liberality  which  not  only  subtracts 
nothing  from  the  gratification  of  the  giver,  but 
which  is  exercised  at  the  positive  expense  of 
tbe  public  comfort  7* 

Colbert  has  been  even  preferred  to  Sully,  for 
his  xeal  in  diminishing  peculation  and  public 
tbujH2s.  But  though  Colbert  was  a  very  able  mi- 
nister,  yot  there  was  a  wide  differenco  between 
his  motives  of  action  and  those  of  Sully,  and  be- 
tween  their  application  of  the  public  money.  But, 
oven  the  proioseness  of  the  extortioner  Fouquet, 
in  squandering  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  free- 
ly as  if  they  bad  been  his  own  private  property, 
is  converted  by  Voltaire  into  a  proof  of  the  greaU 
■ess  of  bis  soul,  because  his  depredations  were 
spent  in  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality  ;  as 
if  tho  twst  possible  application  of  money  could 
ifcooe  for  injustice  or  oppression  in  the  acquisi. 
tion  of  it ! 

In  how  difi*erent  a  mould  was  the  sou]  of  Gus. 
tavus  Adolpbus  cast !  and  how  much  more  cor- 
roct  were  the  views  of  that  great  king  as  to  the 
true  grounds  of  liberality  !  As  brave  a  warrior 
as  Charles  XII.  without  his  brutal  ferocity  ;  as 
liberal  as  Louis,  without  his  prodisrality ;  as 
lealous  a  patron  of  letters  as  Henry  VIII.  with, 
out  his  vanity  !•— He  was,  indeed,  so  warm  a 
friend  to  learning,  that  he  erected  schools,  and 
(bonded  universities,  in  the  very  uproar  of  war. 
—These  he  endowed,  not  by  employing  his  mi- 
nisters to  levy  taxes  on  the  distressed  people,  not 
by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  state,  meri. 
torious  as  was  the  object  to  be  established ;  but 
by  converting  to  these  noble  institutions,  almost 
all  kis  omm  patrimonial  lands  of  the  house  of 
Vasa. 

Against  the  principles  of  Voltaire,  it  is  now 
scarcely  necessary  to  caution  the  young  reader. 
Bis  disgrace  has  become  almost  as  signal  as  his 
offences ;  his  crimes  seem  to  have  procured  for 
his  works  their  just  reprobation.  To  enter  on 
a  particular  censure  of  them,  might  be  only  to 

*  The  person  who  notv  holds  the  reins  of  i;ovemment 
la  a  n  •ifbbourinf  nation,  is  sai'l  suoee«wfully  to  have 
aiopced  mmilar  ni(>a8uros  He  early  made  it  his  studious 
care  to  bsy  up  the  g«»od  report  of  authors  and  men  of 
talents,  kno-^isf  mankind  wnll  enough  tube  assured, 
that  this  was  the  sure  and  immediate  road  to  that  fame 
fer  which  he  pants.  Near  spectators  instantly  detect 
the  fkllacy :  but  strangers,  as  he  foresaw,  would  mis 
take  the  adulation  of  these  bribed  witnesses  for  the  ge- 
aeral  opinion ;  the  aasettion  of  the  dcclaimer  for  the 
smtiiaent  of  the  public  Aecordingly  the  sycophantry 
of  the  Jottrnalist  has  been  represented  as  the  voice  of  the 


invite  our  readers  to  their  perusal ;  end,  indeed, 
a  criticism  on  his  philosophical  and  innumera- 
ble miscellaneous  writings,  pestilential  as  their 
general  principle  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the 
present  purpose,  as  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
royal  pupil  should  ever  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  their  contamination.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  very  few  observations  on 
his  character  of  the  monarch,  in  the  work  un« 
der  consideration ;  a  work  which  is  still  most 
likely  to  be  read,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
its  faults,  perhaps,  best  deserves  a  perusal — His 
age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth. 

In  summing  up  the  king*s  character,  he  calls 
his  unbounded  profligacy  in  the  variety  of  his 
mistresses,  and  the  ruinous  prodigality  with 
which  they  were  supported,  by  the  cool  term  of 
weakneu,  Voltaire  again  does  not  blush  to 
compliment  a  sovereign,  whose  life  was  one  long 
tissue  of  criminal  attachments,  with  having 
*  unilbrinly  observed  the  strictest  rules  of  de- 
cency and  decorum  towards  his  wife.*  His  ran- 
cour against  the  Jansenists ;  his  unjust  ambi- 
tion and  arbitrary  temper  ;  his  wars,  which  Vol- 
taire himself  allows  *  to  have  been  undertaken 
without  reason  ;*  his  cruel  ravaging  of  the  Pa- 
latinate with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and 
dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth  ;  his  bloody  perse- 
cution  of  the  protestants ;  these  he  calls  by  the 
gentle  name  of  littlenetg ;  not  forgetting,  in  the 
true  modern  spirit  of  moral  calculation,  to  place 
in  one  scale  his  admired  qualities  of  whatsoever 
class,  his  beauty,  valour,  taste,  generosity,  ani 
magnificence ;  and  to  throw  into  the  other,  his 
crimes  and  vices,  which  being  assumed  to  bo 
only  littUnesget  and  weakneggeg^  it  is  no  wonder 
if  he  glories  in  the  preponderance  of  his  virtues 
in  the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into  al- 
most impalpable  frailties,  and  opposing  to  tliem 
with  enthusiastic  rapture,  qualities  of  no  real 
solidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of  royalty  too 
alluring  to  the  unformed  judgment  of  young 
and  ardent  readers,  to  wliom  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  this  tinsel  is  not  gold,  that  le»  bten* 
BtanctM  are  not  virtues,  and  that  graces  of  man- 
ner are  a  poor  substitute  for  integrity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  conduct 

By  tlie  avowal  of  the  same  author,  it  was  in 
the  very  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was  one  un- 
broken scene  of  joy,  when  life  was  one  perpetual 
course  of  festive  delight,  masked  balb,  pageants, 
and  spectscles,  that  the  Palatinate  was  twice 
laid  in  ashes,  the  extermination  of  the  Protest- 
ants decreed,  and  the  destruction  of  Holland 
planned. — The  latter,  not  by  the  sudden  ardour 
of  a  victorious  soldiery,  but  by  a  cool  deliberate 
mandate,  in  a  letter  under  the  king*s  own  hand. 
Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows  to  have 
been  *  cruel  and  merciless,*  should  proceed  from 
the  bosom  of  a  court  distinguished  for  softness 
ofmanners,  and  sunk  in  voluptuous  indulgences. 
We  might  rather  wonder  at  any  such  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  in  so  ingenious  a  writer, 
were  we  not  well  sssured,  that  no  acutenessof 
genius  can  give  that  deep  insight  into  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  our  religion  alone  teaches,  in 
(oaoiuDg  us  the  oorrnption  of  our  nature ;  much 
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]en  can  it  inspire  the  infidel  with  that  quick- 
ness of  moral  taste,  whicit  enables  the  trae  dis- 
ciples  of  Christianity,  to  appreciate,  as  if  by  a 
natural  instinct,  human  characters. 

It  is  indeed  obrious  to  ail  who  hav^  sound 
views  of  reliffion,  and  a  true  knowted^jre  of  man- 
kind, that  this  cruelty,  so  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with,  actually  sprung  from  that  very 
spirit  of  voluptuousness,  which,  by  concentrat- 
ing all  feeling  into  f «//,  totally  hardens  the  heart 
to  the  happiness  of  others. — Who  does  not  know 
that  a  soul  dissolved  in  sensual  pleasure,  is  na- 
turally dead  to  all  compassion,  and  all  kindness, 
which  has  not  fame,  or  interest,  or  self-gratifi- 
cation,  for  its  object?  Who  are  they  of  whom 
the  prophet  declares,  that  *  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  affliction  of  their  brethren  7* — It  is  they 
*  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivory,  that  chant  to  the  sound 
of  the  viol,  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint 
themselves  with  ointments.*  Selfishness  was 
the  leading  charge  brought  by  the  apostle  against 
the  enemies  of  rcligrioo.  It  stands  foremost  in 
that  catalogue  of  8ms  assigned  by  him  as  the 
mark  of  the  apostate  times,  that  men  thould  be 
lovert  of  their  ownaelvea. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching,  Vol- 
taire might  have  been  informed  by  general  his- 
tory, of  which  he  was  not  only  an  universal 
reader,  but  an  universal  writer,  of  the  natural 
connection  between  despotism  and  licentious- 
ness. The  annals  of  all  nations  bear  their  con- 
current  testimony  to  this  glaring  truth.  It 
vpuld  be  endless  to  enumerate  exemplifications 
fjf  it  from  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  Roman 
emperors.  Nero,  who  claims  among  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  earth  the  execrable  prcc^ency  in 
cruelty,  was  scarcely  less  pre-eminent  in  volup- 
tuousness. Tiberius  was  as  detestable  for  pro- 
fligacy at  Caprea,  as  infamous  for  tyranny  at 
Rome. — In  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan 
kings,  barbarity  and  self-indulgence  generally 
bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  each  other. — 
Sensuality  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  our  eighth  Henry.  Shall  we  then  won- 
der, if,. under  Lewis,  feasts  at  Versailles,  which 
eclipsed  all  former  splendour,  and  decorations 
at  Trianon  and  iMarli,  which  exhausted  art  and 
begears  invention,  were  the  accompaniments  to 
the  flisfht,  despair,  and  execution  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  7  So  exactly  did  luxury  keep  pace  with  in- 
tolerunce,  and  voluptuousness  with  cruelty. 

Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  quali- 
ties  of  Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more 
solid  virtues,  were  not  sterling.  His  resolution 
and  spirit  of  perseverance  were  nothing  better 
than  that  obstinacy  and  self-sufliciency,  which 
were  the  common  attributes  of  ordinary  charac- 
ters. Yet,  this  pride  and  stubbornness  were  ex- 
tolled in  the  measure  they  were  persisted  in, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  evils  of  which  they 
were  the  cause :  and  his  parasites  never  failed 
to  elevate  these  defects  to  the  dignity  of  forti- 
tude, and  the  praise  of  firmness. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Fariher  oftsfrvafion^  on  Louin  XIV.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  claimn  of  those  prinee$  who  have 
obUiined  lAs  appellation  </  "^  lAt  grtat,*^ 


In  considering  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led  by  the  impos- 
ing appellation  of  the  great;,  which  has  been 
conferred  on  this  monarch,  to  inquire  how  far  a 
passion  for  shows  and  pageants ;  a  taste  for 
magnificence  and  the  polite  arts ;  a  fondness  for 
war,  the  theatre  of  which  he  contrived  to  make 
a  scene  of  the  most  luxurious  accommodation  ; 
together  with  a  profuse  and  uiidistinguishing 
liberality,  entitled  Louis  to  that  appellation, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  the  possession  of  all 
the  heroic  qualities,  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  destitute. 

We  are  aware  that  the  really  heroic  virtues 
arc  growing  into  general  disesteem. —  The  ago 
of  chivalry  is  gone  !  said  a  great  genius  of  our 
own  time ;  one  who  laboured,  though  with  less 
effect,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  true  chivalry,  as 
much  as  Cervantes  had  done  to  lay  the  false. 
'  The  unbought  ((race  of  life,  the  cheap  defence 
of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  he- 
roic enterprise  is  gone  !'* 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  mote  opposite  to  true 
religion  than  true  gallantry.  Men  are  not  fimd 
of  establishing  a  standard  so  much  above  ordi- 
nary practice.  Selfishness  is  become  so  predo- 
minant a  principle,  especially  among  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  that  it  gives  the  mind  an  uneasy 
sensation  to  look  np  to  models  of  exalted  and 
disinterested  virtue.  Habits  of  indulgence  cloud 
the  spiritual  faculties,  and  darken  thoee  organs 
of  mental  vision  which  should  contemplate  truth 
with  unobstructed  distinctness.  Thus,  in  cha- 
racters  which  do  not  possess  one  truly  heroie 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  are  blindly  adopted 
as  substitutes  for  real  grandeur  of  mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  claims 
of  those  princes  who  have  acquired  the  titk>  of 
TiiE  GREAT,  many  difficulties  occur.  It  requires 
not  only  clearness  of  sight,  but  niceness  of  posi- 
tion to  enable  us  to  determine. — Perhaps  the 
fifty  years  which  the  church  of  Rome  wisely 
ordained  should  elapse,  before  she  allows  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  into  the  characters  of  her  in- 
tended saints,  previous  to  their  canonizition, 
pass  away  to  an  opposite  purpose  in  the  case  of 
ambitious  princes:  and  tlie  same  period  which 
is  required  to  make  a  saint  would  probably  un- 
make a  hero,  and  thus  annul  the  posthumous 
possession  of  that  claim,  which  many  living 
kinffs  have  put  in  for  the  title  of  the  frreat. 

From  all  that  we  are  able  to  collect  of  the 
annals  of  sonbscure  a  period,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  appears  to  have 
had  higher  claims  to  this  appellation,  than  many 
on  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bestow  it. 
But,  while  this  illustrious  conqueror  gallantly 
defeated  the  renowned  pagan  prince  and  hie 
Saxons ;  while  he  overthrew  their  temples,  de- 
stroyed their  priests,  and  abolished  their  wor- 

•  Wp  cannot  paw  over  the  ttriltiant  pSKtsres  of  Mr. 
Rtirkf.  of  which  thi«  id  n  part,  withniit  tiazardinca  c«*n- 
siin*  on  the  tw^ntiment  which  cln^e*  it.  He  wtnd»  up  ttw 
pnraxraph  hy  amvrtinr.  tlmt  under  the  old  ftyntem.  '  vic« 
itBeirioAt  half  ltd  evil  hy  Inline  atl  itofrommeK^*  Surely 
one  of  the  rn>at  danser*  of  vice  is  itn  mnrartireiiefa 
Now,  td  not  crnMmew  rather  n^pulviTe  than  attractive f 
So  thoiiirht  tb«>  Spartans,  when  they  expnaed  theii 
drunken  slaves  to  the  eyes  of  their  children  Had  Mr 
Burxe  said,  that  those  who  add  rrossnefli  to  it  make  it 
more  odioiM.  it  would  have  heen  Just.  Not  lo,  when  be 
declares  thai  iu  abssaoe  nutifataa  ilae  evil 
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■hip; — while  he  made kingi  in  one ooantrj,  and 
law*  in  another ;  while  he  seems  to  have  govern- 
ed with  justice,  as  well  his  hereditary  realms  as 
those  which  he  obtained  bj  the  sword  ;  while, 
in  a  subsequent  engagement  with  the  same 
pagan  prince,  he  not  oalj  obtained  fresh  con. 
quests,  but'  achieved  the  nobler  tictorj  of 
bringing  his  captive  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  to  become  its  zealous  defender ;  while  he 
vigorously  executed,  in  time  of  peace,  those 
laws  which  he  enacted  even  in  the  tumult  of 
war ;  and  while  be  was  the  great  restorer  and 
patron  of  letters,  though  he  could  not  write  his 
name  ; — and  while  as  Alfred  is  the  boast  of  the 
English  for  having  been  the  founder  of  their 
ooo»titotioD  by  some  of  his  laws,  so  the  French 
iscribe  ^>  Charlemagne  the  glory  of  having 
■uggestedf  by  those  learned  conferences  which 
he  commanded  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  the 
first  idea  of  their  academies  of  sciences  and 
letters  i — while  he  seemed  to  possess  the  true 
notion  of  royal  magnificence,  by  employing  it 
chiefly  as  a  political  instrument  ^  and  though, 
fiir  hi;ji  various  mei  its,  the  ancient  Romans  would 
liave  deified  him,  and  the  French  historians 
•eem  to  have  done  little  less : — yet,  this  de. 
•troyer  of  paganism,  this  restorer  of  learning, 
this  founder  of  cities,  laws,  schools,  colleges,  and 
eborches,  by  the  unprovoked  murder  of  near 
five  thousand  Saxons,  for  no  other  crime  but 
their  allegiance  to  their  own  legitimate  prince, 
most  ever  stand  excluded,  by  the  Christian 
censor,  from  a  complete  and  unqualified  right 
to  the  appellation  of  the  great  ;  a  title  to  which 
the  pretensions  of  our  Alfred,  seem  to  have 
been,  of  all  princes,  the  least  questionable. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne, without  producing  him  as  a  fresh  in. 
itan<»  of  the  political  mischief  arising  from  the 
private  vices  of  princes.  The  licentiousness  of 
this  monarch's  conduct,  proved  an  irreparable 
bjury  to  the  state,  the  number  of  natural  chil- 
dren which  he  lefl  behind  him,  being  the  occa- 
lion  of  long  contentions  respecting  the  division 
of  the  empire. 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
possesses  a  considerable  claim  to  the  name  of 
great,  while  yet  there  is  an  invincible  flaw  in 
bis  title. — So  eminent  in  the  field  as  to  have 
equalled  the  most  skilful,  and  to  have  vanquish, 
ed  the  most  successful  generals  of  his  age. — 
So  sble  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  formed  plans  with 
u  much  wisdom,  deliberation,  and  foresight,  as 
be  af  erwards  executed  them  with  promptitude 
and  vigour ;  and  constantly  manifbsting  a  pru- 
dence which  secured  his  superiority  over  his 
pjeasure.loving  contemporaries,  the  unguarded 
rrancis,  and  tlie  jovial  Henry.  But  his  prin. 
cipal  claim  to  greatness  srises  from  that  spe- 
cies of  wisdom,  which  his  admirable  historian 
allows  him  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  de. 
gree,  that  science,  which  of  all  others,  is  the 
mo«t  important  in  a  monarch,  *  the  exact  know, 
ledge  of  mankind,  and  the  great  art  of  adapting 
tbeir  talents  to  the  departments  which  he  allot- 
ted them.  So  that  he  employed,*  continues 
Robertson,  *no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister 

*  8>w  the  extrannlinsry  seeonnt  of  Otiarl«iname*s 
iplimdkl  raeepiion  of  the  ambaisadors  flom  the  emperor 
sftliefiast. 


in  the  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to  a  foreign  coart, 
no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities  were 
inadequate  to  the  trunt  reposed  in  him.'  Yet, 
the  grandeur  of  Charles,  consisted  entirely  in 
the  capacity  of  his  mind,  without  any  conso- 
nant qualities  of  the  heart  And  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  this  renowned  politician  and  warrior 
to  fail  of  the  character  of  true  greatness  alike 
when  he  pursued,  and  when  he  renounced  ho- 
man  glory;  to  err,  both  when  he  sought  hap. 
piness^  in  the  turmoil  of  war  and  politics,  and 
when  he  at  last  looked  for  it,  in  the  quiet  sheU 
ter  of  religious  retreat.  In  the  latter,  his  ob- 
ject was  indeed  far  more  pore ;  but  his  pursuit 
was  almost  equally  mistaken.  In  the  bustling 
scenes  of  life,  he  was  sullen,  cruel,  insidious, 
malignant ;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  his  ambi- 
tion, the  scourge  of  protestantism  by  his  intoler- 
ance. In  his  solitode  he  was  the  tormentor  of 
himself,  by  unhappily  mistaking  superstitious 
observances  for  repentance,  and  nncommanded 
austerities  for  religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himself  a  more  truly  piti- 
able state,  than  that  of  a  capacions  mind,  which, 
afler  a  long  possession  of  the  plenitude  of  power, 
and  an  unbounded  field  for  the  indulgence  of 
ambition,  begins  to  discover  the  vanity  of  its 
lofliest  aims,  and  actually  resolves  to  renounce 
its  pursuits,  but  without  substituting  in  its  stead 
any  nobler  object,  without  replacing  the  dis- 
carded attachment  with  any  better  pursuit,  or 
any  higher  hope  7  To  abandon  what  may  almost 
be  called  the  empire  of  this  world,  without  4 
well-grounded  expectation  of  happiness  in  tha 
world  to  come !  To  renounce  the  full-blown 
honours  of  earthly  glory,  without  any  reason- 
able hope  of  that  glory  which  fadeth  not  away ; 
this  perhaps  is,  of  all  human  conditions,  that 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
boffom  of  a  Christian  ! 

There  are  few  things  which  more  strikingly 
evince  the  value  of  true  religion  than  the  des- 
pondency and  misery  experienced  by  great,  but 
perverted  minds,  when  after  a  long  and  success- 
ful course  of  ambition,  they  are  thus  brought  to 
a  deep  feeling  of  its  emptiness.  Alexander 
weeping  for  more  worlds !  Dioclesian  weary 
of  that  imperial  power,  which  had  been  exer- 
cised in  acts  of  tyranny  and  persecution ;  abdi- 
cating his  throne,  and  retiring  to  labour  in  a 
little  garden  at  Salona  forgetting  that  solitude 
requires  innocence  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 
piety  to  make  it  profitable!  And  though  the  ro« 
treat  was  voluntary,  and  though  he  deceived 
himself  in  the  first  moments  of  novelty,  by  de- 
claring that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  culti- 
vating  cabbages,  than  in  governing  Rome ;  yef, 
he  soon  gave  the  lie  to  this  boast,  by  terminat- 
ing his  life  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  spent,  by  poimjn, 
or  madnecs,  or,  as  some  assert,  by  both  ! — The 
emperor  Charles,  af\er  havine,  for  a  long  scries 
of  years,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe  by  his 
restless  ambition,  yet,  just  when  its  objects  were 
accomplished,  flying  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  de- 
voting himself  to  severe  austerities,  and  useless 
self-discipline,  and  moutnfullv  acting  the  weak, 
but  solemn  farce  of  his  own  living  funeral ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret  that 
these  great,  bat  misguided  princes,  Charles 
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especially,  in  whoee  heart  deep  remorse  Beems 
to  ha/e  been  awakened,  •hould  fail  finally  of 
that  only  conaolation  which  could  have  poured 
ImIoi  into  their  aching  boeomt,  and  administer, 
ed  relief  to  their  lacerated  consciencee !  Had 
Charles,  instead  of  closing  his  days  with  igno> 
rant  and  bigoted  monks,  been  surrounded  by 
enlightened  Christians,  they  would  have  pre. 
vented  his  attempting  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit 
by  fruitless  and  unezpiating  self-inflictions.  In. 
stead  of  *  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul/  he  might  have  been  led  to  sound  and 
rational  repentance.  His  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  spirit  might  have  been  conducted  thither, 
where  alone  true  rest  is  to  oe  found.  He  might 
have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure  source  of 
pardon  for  sin,  and  have  dofted  his  guilty  and 
oerturbed  life' with  a  hope  full  oC  immortality, 
i^eace  might  have  been  restored  to  his  mind, 
not  by  lessening  his  sense  of  his  own  offences, 
but  on  the  only  true  ground,  by  exalting  the 
mercies  ufGud,  as  displayed  in  the  Christian 
dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
s«*ems  to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive  of 
bis  abdica.tion,  as  far  as  related  to  himself.  Yet, 
might  he  not  far  belter  have  made  his  peace 
with  hnaven,  by  remaining  on  a  throne,  where 
he  would  have  retained  the  power  of  making 
some  compensation  to  the  world,  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  done  it ;  and  of  holding  out  his 
protection  to  the  reformed  faith,  of  which  be 
^d  b^en  so  unrelenting  an  enemy,  and  to 
which  his  dying  sentiments  are  suspected  to 
have  been  favourable  7 

From  a  view  of  such  striking  examplea,  one 
important  lettson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  who  have  yet  their  path  to  choose 
in  the  world  that  lies  before  them.  It  is  this. — 
Thuuifh  it  is  good  to  repent  of  ambition  and  in. 
juslict^  it  is  siill  better  never  to  have  been  guilty 
of  either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness  of 
a  prince,  not  so  much  by  the  virtues  attached  to 
his  o«vn  personal  character,  as  by  the  effects 
which  the  energy  of  that  character,  produced 
on  the  most  enormous  empire  in  the  world, 
there  is,  perhapA,  no  monarch,  ancient  or  mo. 
dern,  who  could  produce  a  fairer  claim  to  the 
title  of  great,  than  Peter  the  first,  emperor  of 
Russia.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  that  he  had 
ibund  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of 
marble.  It  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  of 
Peter,  that  he  found  Muscovy  a  land  of  savages, 
and  lefl  it  a  land  of  men ;  of  beings  at  least 
rapidly  advancing,  in  consequence  of  his  ezer- 
lions,  to  that  character. 

This  monarch  early  gave  many  of  those  sure 
indicitions,  of  a  great  cipacity,  which  consist  in 
catching  from  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
hints  tor  the  most  important  enterprises.  The 
casual  sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel  from  a  summer 
iMiuse  on  one  of  his  lakes,  suggested  at  once 
to  his  creative  mind  the  first  idea  of  the  navy 
of  Russia.— The  accidental  disoi>urse  of  a  fo- 
'cigner.  of  no  great  note,  in  which  he  intimated 
flat  there  were  countries  in  a  state  of  know- 
gsdge,  light,  and  comfort,  Uitally  diNsimilar  to 
She  barbarism  and  misery  of  Russia,  kindled 
h  the  csar  ao  initantaneons  wish  to  see  and 


judge  of  this  difference  for  himself;  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  with  a  resolutioa 
to  bring  home  whatever  advantages  he  might 
find  abroad.  With  the  same  instincJive  great- 
ness, his  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  which  was 
extreme,  was  made  at  once  to  give  way,  when 
voyages  of  improvement  were  to  be  nxade  abroad, 
or  a  marine  ebtablished  at  home. 

Having  resolved  to  procure  for  his  country 
this  necessary  instrument  of  strength  and  de- 
fence, a  navy  ;  fired  by  true  genius  and  genuine 
patriotism,  he  quitted  for  a  time  his  throne  and 
country,  not  like  Sesoetris,  Alexander,  or  Cspsar, 
to  despoil  other  nations,  but  to  acquire  the  best 
means  of  improving  his  own.     Not  like  Nero^ 
to  fiddle  to  the  Athenians ;  not  like  Dioclesian 
to  raise  coieworts  in  Dalmatia  ;  nor  like  Charles 
V.  to  bury  himself  in  a  monastic  cell  in  Spain, 
torturing  his  tmdy  for  the  sins  of  his  soul ;  not 
like  Christina,  to  discuMs  at  Rome,  and  intrigue 
at   Versailles  ;-r-but  having  formed  the  grand 
denign  of  giving  laws,  civilization,  and  com- 
merce to  his  vast  unwieldy  territory ;  and  being 
aware  that  the  brutal   ignorance  of  his  barbar- 
ous subjects  wanted  to  be  both  stimulated  and 
instructed  ;  he  quitted  his  throne  for  a  time  only 
that  he  might  return  more  worthy  to  fill  it.     He 
travelled  not  to  feast  his  eyes  with  pictures,  or 
his  ears  with  music,  nor  t«)  dissolve  his  mind  in 
pleasures,  but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  arts. 
Not  only  to  scrutinize  men  and  manners  with 
the  eye  of  a  politician,  which  would  have  sufl 
ficed  for  a  monarch  of^  a  polished  state  ;  but,  re- 
membering that  he  reigned  over  a  people  rude, 
even  in  the  arts  of  ordinary  life,  he  magnani- 
mously stooped,  not  only  to  study,  but  to  prac- 
tice them  himseir.     He  not  only  examined  docks 
and  arsenals  with  the  ev«  of  an  engineer,  but 
laboured  in  them  with  the  hand  of  a  mechanic. 
He  was  a  carpenter  in  Holland,  a  shipwright  in 
Britain,  a  pilot  in  both-     His   pleasures  had  a 
relish  of  his   labours.    The  king  of  England, 
apprised  of  his  taste,  entertained  him,  not  with 
a  masquerade,  but  a  naval  combat     Previous  to 
this,  he  had  entered  upon  his  military  career  ia 
Russia,  where  he  set  out  by  taking  the  lowest 
situation  in  his  own  regiment,  and  would  accept 
no  rank,  but  as  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it. 
Accordingly,  he  filled  successively  every  station 
in  the  army  from  the  drummer  to  the  general ; 
intending  hereby  to  give  his  proud  and  ignorant 
nobility  a  livinif  lesson,  that  desert  was  the  only 
true  road  to  military  distinctions. 

We  must  not  determine  on  the  greatness  of  a 
sovereign's  character  entirely  by  the  degree  of 
civilization,  morale,  and  knowledge,  which  his 
people  may  be  found  to  have  reached  afler  his 
death  :  but,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter, we  must  exactly  appreciate  the  state  in 
which  he  found,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  left 
them.  For  though  they  may  be  still  far  behind 
the  subjects  of  neighbouring  states,  yet  that 
measure  of  progress  which  they  wil!  have  made, 
under  such  a  monarch  as  Peter,  will  reflect 
greater  honour  on  the  king,  than  will  be  due  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  much  more  improved  people, 
who  finds  them  already  settled  in  habits  of  de- 
cency  and  order,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of 
arts,  manners  and  knowledge. 
The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  visionary  g9 
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Bias,  indii]|fin|r  romtntic  ideas  of  chimericml 
perfection,  bat  it  wi«  a  great  practical  under- 
ftanding,  realixing  bj  its  energy  whatever  his 
feniua  had  conceived.  Patient  under  difficul- 
tiea,  cbeertbl  even  under  the  loaa  of  battles,  from 
the  conviction  that  the  roogh  implements,  with 
which  he  must  hereafter  work  hia  way  to  vic- 
tory, could  only  le&rn  to  conquer  by  being  first 
defeated,  be  considered  every  action  in  which 
be  wae  worsted,  as  a  school  for  his  barbarians. 
It  was  this  perseverance  under  failures,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  decisive  victory  at  Pulto- 
wa,  the  consummation  of  his  military  character. 
His  conduct  to  the  Swedish  officers,  bis  prison- 
ers, was  such  as  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
general  of  the  most  polished  state. 

He  manifested  another  indisputable  proof  of 
greatness  in  his  oonstantpreference  of  utility  to 
iplendfir,  and  in  his  indiflference  to  show  and  de- 
coratton.  The  qualities  which  this  prince  threw 
away,  as  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  mind, 
were  precisely  such  as  a  tinsel  hero  would  pick 
np,  on  which  to  build  the  reputation  of  greatness. 
The  shreds  and  parings  of  Peter  would  make  a 
Loais. 

With  this  truly  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  activity  and  zeal, 
constantly  de?oted  to  all  the  true  ends  which  a 
patriot  king  will  ever  keep  in  view-<-it  is  yet 
but  too  obvious,  why  the  emperor  Peter  failed 
of  completely  deserving  the  title  of  the  great. 
This  monarch  presents  a  fresh  exemplifination 
or  the  doctrine  which  we  have  so  frequently 
broug^ht  forward,  the  U8e  which  Providence 
makes  of  erring  men  lo  iccomplish  great  pur* 
pofies.  He  affords  a  melancholy  instance  how 
hr  a  prince  *  ma?  reform  a  people,  without  re- 
forming  himself/  A  remark,  indeed,  which 
Peter  had  the  honesty  and  good  sense  lo  make, 
but  without  havinff  the  magnanimity  to  profit  by 
his  own  observation.  Happy  for  society  that 
Boch  instruments  are  raised  up  !  Happ^  were 
it  for  themselves,  if  a  still  higher  principle  di- 
rected  their  exertions ;  and  if,  in  so  essentially 
serving  mankind,  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
ground  of  hope,  that  they  had  saved  themselves! 

This  monarch,  who  like  Alexander,  perpetu- 
ated hid  name  by  a  superb  city  which  he  built : 
who  refined  barbarism  into  policy,  who  so  far 
tamed  the  rugged  genius  of  an  almost  polar 
clime,  as  not  only  to  pLnt  arts  and  manufac- 
tores,  but  colleges,  acsiemies,  libraries,  andob- 
servaioriea,  in  that  frozen  soiK  which  had  hi- 
therto scarcely  given  any  signs  of  intellectual 
life !  who  improved,  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  people,  bat  the  state  of  the  church,  and  con. 
nderably  raised  its  religion,  which  was  t>erore 
learcely  Christianity  ^^his  founder, this  patriot, 
this  reformer,  was  himself  intemperate  and  vio- 
lent, sensual  and  cruel,  a  slave  to  passions  and 
appetites  as  gross  as  could  have  been  indulged 
^  the  rodest  of  hia  Muscovites  before  be  had 
avilized  them ! 

If  the  true  grandear  of  a  prince  consists  not 
in  adding  to  his  territory  by  conquests ;  not  in 
•Bridling  it  by  plunder ;  not  in  adorning  it  by 
treasures  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of  indus- 
try ;  but  in  converting  a  neglected  waste  into  a 
cultivated  country ;  in  peopling  and  rendering 
frnitful  a  land  dmated  by  long  calamitiei  *  in 


preserving  peace  in  his  small  stats,  when  all  the 
great  states  of  Europe  were  ravaged  by  war ;  in 
restoring  plenty  to  a  famished  people,  and  raising 
a  deprened  nobility  to  affluence;  in  paying  the 
debts  of  a  ruined  gentry,  and  giving  portions  to 
their  daughters ;  in  promotincr  virtue,  literature, 
and  science ;  in  making  it  the  whole  object  of 
his  reign  to  render  his  subjects  richer,  happier, 
and  better  than  he  found  them ;  in  declaring 
that  he  would  not  reign  a  moment  longer  than 
he  thought  he  could  be  doing  good  to  hio  people^ 
— then  was  Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small 
dukedom  of  Lorrain,  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  the  greats  than  the  Alexanders, 
the  Cesars,  and  the  Louises,  who  filled  the  page 
of  history  with  praises,  and  the  world  with 
tears.* 

If  Gustavus  Adolphos  put  in  his  undisputed 
claim  to  the  title  of  Me  greats  it  is  not  merely  on 
the  ground  of  his  glorious  victories  at  the  battle 
of  L«ipsic  and  Lutzen,  but  because  that  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  tltose  battles, 
he  was  never  diverted  from  snatching  some  por- 
tion  of  every  day  for  prayer,  and  reading  lbs 
Scriptures.  It  is  because,  with  all  his  high  spi- 
rite,  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  derow 
gated  from  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that 
he  punished  with  death  whoever  presumed  to 
decide  a  quarrel  with  the  sword  ;  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  which,  he  made  a  law  that  all  dis. 
putes  should  be  settled  by  a  court  of  honour.f 
He  deserved  the  appellation  of  greats  when  ha 
wished  to  carry  commerce  to  the  West  Indies, 
that  he  might  carry  thither  also  by  those  means, 
the  pure  (k>ctrines  of  the  reformation.  He  de- 
served it,  when  he  invited  by  an  edict  all  the 
persecuted  protestants  from  every  part  of  Elu- 
rope,  to  an  asylum  in  Sweden,  offering  them  not 
only  an  immunity  from  taxes,  but  full  permission 
to  return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
spective countries  should  be  healed. 

When  such  was  the  union  of  piety  and  hero- 
ism in  the  gallant  monarch  himself,  it  was  the 
less  wondcrfiil  to  find  the  same  rare  combination 
in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs!  Hence  the 
pious  meditationa  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  tha 
Scotch  brigadet  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  \ 
Compositions  of  which  would  be  scarcely  a  dis- 
credit to  a  father  of  the  church,  and  which  ex- 
alts his  character  as  highly  in  a  religious  and 
moral  view,  as  it  was  raised,  by  his  bravery  and 
skill  in  war,  in  the  annals  of  military  glory. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  question  it 
was  when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  immortal 
master,  that  he  thought  it  a  truer  glory  to  excel 
in  knowledge  than  in  power.  It  was  in  that 
equally  moral  and  poetical  reprehension  of  those 
flatterers  who  had  ascribed  divine  honoura  to 
him,  when,  on  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  ho 
said.  Look  !  thio  io  my  blood  I     Thio  it  not  thmt 

*  8ra  Steele  de  Louit  XIV.  (br  a  filler  account  of 
Leopold. 

t  The  kifiK  of  France,  at  thie  same  mililary  ppriod, 
severely  prohibited  diiKllinr,  the  practice  of  which  he 
was  eo  fhr  fW>in  conaidnrini*  as  an  indication  ofroiirase, 
that  h(>  took  a  solemn  oath  to  bestow  rewards  on  such 
military  men  as  bad  tAeeourafft  u  rsfkse  a  thmilMfe.  It 
was  an  indication  that  this  prince  iinderston  I  whtTela 
true  macnanimity  consisted.  8f«  also  sir  Francis  Ba. 
eon's  chari^,  when  attorney  fsneral  ajaiast  dae^a. 

t  Hunro. 
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divine  liquor  of  vhieh  Homer  opeakg^  which  ran 
from  the  hami  of  Venut  when  Viomedeo  pierced 
ii  !  Hit  greiierouK  treatment  of  the  family  of 
the  conquered  Darius  was,  perhaps,  eclrpeed  by 
the  equally  magrnaniroous,  ind  more  disinterest- 
ed  mfKleration  of  oar  own  heroic  Edward,  the 
black  prince,  to  the  captive  king  of  France.  The 
gallant  prince  seems  to  have  merited,  without 
obtaining  the  appellation  oTihe  great. 

But,  if  splendid  parade,  and  costly  magnifi- 
eence  be  really  considered  as  unequirocal  proofs' 
•fejralted  g^reatness,  then  most  the  Trajans,  the 
Gustavuses,  the  Alfreds,  the  Peters,  the  Willi, 
ams,  and  the  Elizabeths,  submit  Iheir  claims  to 
this  appellation  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis 
himself  must,  without  contest,  yield  the  palm  of 
(rreatness  to  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  and 
CiBMar  Borgia;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads,  in  reverence  to  the 
living  exhibitor  of  the  late  surpasning  pomp  and 
unparalleled  pageantry  in  a  neightx»uring  na. 
tion,  displayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly 
fkrce  that  was  ever  acted  before  the  astonished 
and  indignant  world ! 

If,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  historian  and 
panegyrist  of  Louis,  *  to  despoil,  disturb,  and 
humble  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe,* — if  this 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  panegyrist  a  proof 
of  greatness ;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  humanity, 
■uch  a  course  of  conduct  will  rather  appear  in. 
solence,  injustice,  and  oppression.  Yet^  as  such 
irreligious  authors  commonly  connect  the  idea 
of  glory  with  that  of  success,  they  themselves 
ought  not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  prin> 
ciple  of  expediency ;  since  this  passion  for  false 
glory,  carried  to  the  last  excesss,  became,  at 
length,  the  means  of  stirring  op  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers ;  the  result  of  whose  confederacy 
terminated  in  the  dif>grace  of  Louis. 

If  ever  this  vain- glorious  prince  appeared 
truly  greats  it  was  in  his  dying  speech  to  his  in. 
fant  successor,  when,  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
he  magnanimously  intreated  him  not  to  follow 
his  example,  in  his  love  of  wars  and  his  taste  for 
expense;  exhorting  him  to  follow  moderate 
counsels,  to  lear  God,  reduce  the  taxes,  spare 
his  subjects,  and  to  do  whatever  he  himself  had 
not  done  to  relieve  them. 

In  like  manner,  our  illustrious  Henry  V.  in 
the  midst  of  his  French  conquests,  conquests 
founded  on  injustice  (unpopular  as  is  the  asser. 
tion  to  an  English  ear)  never  so  truly  deserved 
to  be  called  the  great  as  in  that  beautiful  in- 
ftance  of  his  reverence  for  the  laws,  when  he 
submitted,  as  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  magistrate 
who  put  him  under  confinement  for  some  irre. 

gularilies ;  as  when,  afterwards,  being  sovereign, 
e  not  only  pardoned,  but  commended  and  pro. 
moted  him. 

If  ever  Henry  IV.  of  France,  peculiarly  de- 
lerved  the  appellation  of  greats  it  was  after  the 
rictory  at  Coutras,  for  that  noble  magnanimity 
Ml  the  very  moment  of  conquest,  which  compel, 
ied  a  pious  divine,  then  present,  to  exclaim — 
-  Happy  and  highly  favoured  of  heaven  is  that 

Efince,  who  sees  at  his  feet  his  enemies  humbled 
y  the  hand  of  God  ;  his  table  surrounded  by 
his  prisoners,  his  room  hung  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  vanquished  without  the  slightest  emotion 
af  vanity  or  insolonoe !  who  can  maintain  in  the 


midst  of  such  gloriooa  snccessea,  the  aame  mo- 
deration with  which  he  has  borne  the  severest 
adversity  ** — He  deserved  it,  when  as  he  was 
l>esieging  Paris,  which  was  perishing  with  fa- 
mine, he  commanded  the  besiegers  to  admit 
supplies  to  the  besieged. — He  deserved  it  at  tba 
battle  of  Irvi,  not  when  he  gallantly  Ordered  his 
soldiers  to  follow  his  white  plume,  which  would 
l>e  the  signal  of  victory,  nor  af^rwards  when 
that  victory  was  complete;  but  it  was,  when 
just  before  the  engagement,  he  made  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  his  own  might  and  his  own  wis* 
dom,  and  submitted  the  event  to  Grod  in  this  in- 
comparable prayer. 

*  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  in  thy  hand 
all  everts ;  if  thou  knowest  that  my  reign  will 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  safety  of  thy  people ; 
if  thou  knowest  that  I  have  no  other  ambition, 
but  to  advance  the  honour  of  thy  name,  and  the 
good  of  the  state,  favour  O  great  God,  the  justice 
of  my  arms.  But  if  thy  good  Providence  has 
decreed  otherwise ;  if  thou  seest  that  I  should 
prove  one  of  those  kings  whom  thou  givest  in 
thine  anger ;  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  my 
life  and  my  crown.  Make  me  this  day  a  sacra- 
fice  to  thy  will ;  let  my  death  end  the  calamities 
of  my  country,  and  let  my  blood  be  the  last  that 
shall  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel.*— 

O  si  sic  omnia  I 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 

Booko, 

CoNWRSATioif,  says  the  sagacious  Vemlam, 
*  makes  a  ready  man.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
practical  ends  of  study.  It  draws  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  into  exercise,  and  brings 
into  circulation  the  treasures  which  the  memory 
has  been  amassing.  Conversation  will  be  always 
an  instrument  particularly  important  in  the  cul- 
tivatinn  of  those  talents  which  may  one  day  be 
brouiiht  into  public  exercise.  And  as  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  start  profitable  topics  of  discourse 
between  the  pupil  and  those  around  her,  without 
inviting  some  little  previous  introduction,  it 
might  not  be  useless  to  suggest  a  simple  prepa- 
ration for  the  occasional  discussion  of  tnpiosi, 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  cast  of  familiar 
intercourse. 

To  burthen  the  memory  with  a  load  of  dry 
matter  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dull ;  and  with 
a  mass  of  poetry,  which  she  can  have  little  oc- 
casion to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be  superfluouSi 
But,  as  the  understanding  opens,  and  years  ad- 
vance, might  she  not  occasionally  commit  to 
memory,  from  the  best  authors  in  every  depart- 
ment, one  select  passage,  one  weighty  sentence^ 
one  striking  precept,  which  in  the  hours  devoted 
to  society  and  relaxation,  might  form  a  kind  o^ 
thesis  for  interesting  conversation?  For  in- 
stance, a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from 
South,  or  of  reasoning  from  Barrow ;  a  detaclied 
reflection  on  the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  fVom  Butler;  a  political  cha- 
racter from  Clarendon ;  a  maxim  of  prudence 
from  the  proverbs;  a  precept  of  government 
fWmi  Bacon ;  a  moral  document  fr^m  the  Raoi- 
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bier;  a  ptmare  of  ancient  historj  from  Pla> 
Urch  ;  a  sketch  of  national  manners  from  Gold- 
imith'e  Traveller,  or  of  individual  character 
fr.im  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  an  apho- 
rism on  the  contempt  of  riches  from  Seneca,  or 
a  para|rraph  on  the  wealth  of  nations  from  Adam 
Smith  ;  a  rale  of  conduct  from  sir  Mathew  Hale, 
or  a  sentiment  of  benevolence  from  Mr.  Addi. 
son ;  a  devont  contemplation  from  bishop  Hall, 
or  a  principle  of  taste  from  Quintilian;  an  opi- 
nion on  the  law  of  nations  from  Vattel,  or  on 
the  law  of  England  from  Biackstone. 

Might  not  anyone  of  the  topics  thus  suggest- 
ed by  the  recitation  of  a  single  passage,  be  made 
the  ground  of  a  short  rational  conversation, 
without  the  formality  of  a  debate,  or  the  solemni- 
ty of  an  academical  disputation  ?  Persons  na- 
turally get  a  custom  of  reading  with  more  sedu- 
knis  attention,  when  they  expect  to  be  called  up- 
on  to  produce  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
read ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  desultory  and  un- 
settled habits,  it  would  be  well  on  these  occa- 
liooB,  to  tie  the  mind  down  to  the  one  selected 
topic,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  wander  fVom  the 
point  under  consideration.  This  practice,  stca- 
dilj  observed  would  atrengthen  the  faculties  of 
thinking,  and  reasoning,  and  oonseqaontly  high- 
ly improve  the  powers  of  conversation. 

Of  books,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
those  in  the  foregoing  passage,  has  already  been 
suggested.  But  though  we  have  ventured  to 
recommend  many  works  which  seemed  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  the  present  purpose,  we  do  not 
presume  to  point  out  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
course  of  reading.  This  will  bs  arranged  by  far 
abler  judges,  especially  in  that  most  important 
instance,  the  choice  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a 
language  wo  abonnding  as  the  English  in  the 
treasures  of  theological  composition,  the  diffi- 
culty will  consist,  not  in  finding  much  that  is 
excellent,  but  in  selecting  that  which  unites  the 
must  excellences. 

Of  elementary  books  which  teach  the  first  ru- 
diments of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  best  use  has  been  already  made.     In  aid  of 
these,  the  deepest  and  most  impressive  know- 
ledge  will  be  communicated  to  the  mind,  by  fa- 
miUar  colloquial  explanation  of  every  portion  of 
Scripiore,  daily,  as  it  is  read.  Such  an  habitual, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  clear  and  simple  exposi- 
tion,  would  tend  to  do  away  the  most  material 
of  those  difficulties  and  obscurities,  with  which 
the  sacred  writings  are  charged,  and  which  are 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in  their 
teniiine  form,  into  the  hands  of  youth.    There 
11  no  book  whatever  which  affords  more  matter 
for  interesting  and  animated  conversation,  and 
for  variety,  there  is  no  book  which  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  it.     It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  sa- 
cred volume  were  not  too  generally  made  to  give 
way  to  histories  and  expositions  of  the  Bible. 
These  last  are  excellent  subordinate  aids ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  sometimes  almost 
eidosively  adopted,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible 
itidf.    Tbufl  the  mere  facts  and  incidents  being 
retained,  separated  from  the  doctrines,  senti- 
ments, and  precepts  which,  like  a  golden  thread, 
run  through  every  part  of  the  history,  and  are 
efery  where  interwoven  with  its  texture ;  and 
tbi  oamtATe  being  also  stripped  of  its  venerablt 


phraseology  and  touching  style,  the  Bible  is 
robbed  of  its  principal  charm ;  and  the  devotional 
and  historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  the 
impression  both  on  the  memory  and  the  feelings 
becomes  much  weakened. — Our  remarks  on  tho 
Scripture  itself  we  shall  reserve  for  a  future 
chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rule  observed  throughout  this 
work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors,  except 
incidentally  in  one  or  two  instances.  This  rule, 
which  was  adopted  from  delicacy,  is  at  present 
become  inconvenient,  as  it  prevents  our  giving 
highly  merited  commendation  to  various  rcli- 
gious  works,  of  almost  every  description ;  to 
critical  as  well  as  practical  elucidations  of  Scrip- 
ture ;— 4o  treatises  on  the  internal  principles, 
and  on  the  duties  of  religion ;  on  the  efficacy,  as 
well  as  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ; — works 
not  less  admirable  in  point  of  composition,  than 
estimable  for  their  substantial  worth ;  and  which 
will  inevitably  be  adopted,  as  the  royal  educa- 
tion advances. 

We  would  only  presume  to  offer  one  remark 
on  the  study  of  divines,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. A  luminous  style,  and  a  perspicuous  ex- 
pression, will  cast  a  lustre  on  the  brightest 
truths,  and  render  grave  and  serions  subject! 
more  engaging  apd  impressive.  To  the  young, 
these  attractions  are  particularly  necessary.  Yet, 
in  the  discourses  to  be  perused,  one  principle  of 
selection  should  be  observed.  The  graces  of  lan« 
guago  should  never  be  considered  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  a  sound  principle.  Dissertations  or  ser- 
mons, should  not  be  preferred  for  having  more 
smoothness  than  energy,  for  being  more  alluring 
than  awakening,  nor  t>ecause  they  are  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  satisfied  rather  than  safe. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  Christianity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  should  always  be 
considered  as  the  most  indispensable  requisite.— 
For  the  absence  of  the  great  fundamental  trutha 
of  our  religion,  no  ingenuity  of  thought,  no  ele- 
gance of  style,  no  popularity  of  the  author  can 
atone.  A  splendid  diction  is  a  pleasing  orna- 
ment, but  it  should  never  be  used  as  an  instru* 
mcnt  for  lowering  the  standard  of  religious 
truth.  Happily  we  are  not  wanting  in  divines, 
living  and  dead,  who  unite  all  the  required  ex- 
ce4Iences. 

Of  moral  writers  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Next  to  history,  biography  must  be  considered 
as  useful.  Those  who  have  properly  selected, 
and  judiciously  written  the  lives  of  eminent  per. 
sons,  have  performed  the  office  of  instruction, 
without  assuming  the  dignity  of  instructors. 
Well-chosen,  and  well-written  lives  would  form 
a  valuable  substitute  for  no  small  portion  of  those 
works  of  imagination,  which  steal  away  the 
hearts  and  time  of  our  youth.  Novels,  were 
there  no  other  objection  to  tliem,  however  inge- 
niously they  may  be  written,  as  they  exhibit 
only  fictitious  characters,  acting  in  fictitious 
scenes,  on  fictitious  occasions,  and  being  some- 
times the  work  of  writers,  who  rather  ^iies* 
what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  from  their 
own  knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just  or  vivid 
a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were  actual  per* 
formers  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  We 
fluj  apply  to  many  of  &nm  fabricators  of  ad 
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?entaroi  what  lord  Bacon  u  jb,  when  he  refrrets 
that  philosophers,  igrnorant  of  real  business, 
chone  to  write  i^bout  legislation,  instead  ofstaies- 
Bien,  whose  proper  office  it  was.—*  They  make,* 
fays  he,  *  iinagrinary  laws  fbr  imaginary  com- 
monwealths.* 

or  this  engaging  species  of  literature,  biogra- 
phy, it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  possess 
more  lives  of  distinguished  men,  written  with  a 
▼inw  to  moral  instruction,  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  bishop  Burnet,  and  Isaac  Walton.  The  lives 
of  the  bishop  are  serioo)<ly  instructive,  as  well 
as  hi|(hly  interesting.  Of  Walton's  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  they  are  more  amusing  or 
informing. 

Voyages  and  travels  will  also  form  a  very  ne- 
cessary  class  of  books ;  but  some  of  the  more 
recent  works  of  this  kind  are  so  interlarded  with 
infiJelity,  and  under  the  mask  of  ridiculing  po- 
pery,  aim  such  mischievous  side-strokes  at 
Christianity  itself;  and  many,  especially  nf  the 
modern  French  travels,  are  exceptionable,  not 
only  fbr  their  impiety,  but  also  on  so  many  other 
accounts,  that  they  will  require  to  be  selected 
with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Our  own  lan- 
guage, however,  can  boast  many  valuable  works 
of  this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  offences. 
Voyages  of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  in- 
tere^ting  to  ordinary  readers  will  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  royal  pupil ;  especially  those  which 
have  been  undei^ken,  greatly  to  hn  honour,  by 
command  of  his  present  majestf,  and  which 
contain  the  discoveries  actually  made  in  the 
hitherto  imezplored  parts  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. 

Telemaehu$. 

Among  worKs  of  imagination,  there  are  some 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil.   She  should 
never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any  authors  below 
those   who  have  always  been   considered,  as 
standards  in  their  respective  departments.  With 
the  talents  which  she  is  said  to  possess,  she  will 
soon  be  competent  to  understand  great  part  of 
a  work,  which,  though  it  ranks  in  the  very  first 
class  of  this  species  of  composition,  has,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  fallen  into  unjust  disregard  fVom  its 
having  been  injudiciously  employed  by  teachers 
as  the  first  book  in  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage.   The  fine  sentiments  which  it  contains 
have  been  overlooked,  while  only  the  facility  of 
the  style  has  been  oon8idered.*-Telemachus  is 
a  noble  political  romance,  delightful  to  every 
•"eader,  but  specifically  adapted  to  what  indeed 
aras  its  original  object,  the  formation  of  a  cha- 
racter of  a  prince.    It  is  free  from  the  moral 
defects  of  the  classic  poets,  whose  very  deities 
are  commonly  exhibited  with  a  grossness  dan- 
gerous to  the  modesty  of  youth.  Fenelon,  while 
with  a  true  taste,  he  never  puis  any  thing  into 
their  mouths  incompatible  with  the  Grecian  fa- 
ble, never  fails  to  give  the  imperfect  pagan  mo- 
ral a  tincture  of  Christian  purity.    The  finest 
precepts  are  illustrated  by  the  roost  instructive 
examples ;  and  every  royal  duty  is,  as  it  were, 
personified.  His  morality  is  every  where  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 
He  refers  all  /goodness  to  Grod,  as  its  origin  and 
end.    He  exhibits  a  uniform  lesson  of  the  duty 
of  sacrificing  priTate  intereet  to  public  good,  and 


of  fbrj^etting  ourselves  in  the  love  of  our  coon- 
try.   He  reconciles  the  soundest  policy  with  the 
most  undeviating  integrity,  and  puts  to  shame 
those  otherwise  admirable  writers  of  our  own 
time,  who  have  laboured  to  establish  tlie  danger 
ous  doctrine  of  expediency  at  the  expense  of  im- 
mutable justice  and  everlasting  truth.  From  Tele- 
machus  she  will  learn,  that  tne  true  glory  of  a 
king  is  to  make  his  people  good  and  happy ;  that 
his  authority  is  never  so  secure  as  when  it  is 
founded  on  the  love  of  his  subjects;  and  that  the  * 
same  principles  which  promote  private  virtue, 
advance  public  happiness.   He  teaches  carefully 
to  distinguish   between  good  and  bad  govern- 
ments ;  delivers  precepts  for  the  philosophical, 
the  warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legislative  king; 
and  shows  the  comparative  value  of  agriculture, 
of  commerce,  of  education,  and  of  arts ;  of  pri- 
vate justice,  and  of  civil  polity.     His  descrip- 
tions, comparisons,  and  narrativea,  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  amusing,  are  always  made  to  an- 
swer some  beneficial  purpose.    And,  as  there 
is  no  part  of  public  duty,  so  there  is  scarcely 
any  circumstance  of  private  oonduct,  which  has 
been  overlooked.  ThedanfenoTself-ooofidence; 
the  contempt  of  virtuoM  emmmh ;  the  perib  of 
favouritism  ;  the  unworthiaaw  of  ignoble  pur- 
suits;  the   mischiefs  of  disproportionate  con- 
nexions ;  the  duty  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements, of  moderation  under  the  most  pros- 
perous, and  of  firmness  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances ;  of  patience  and  forbearance,  of 
kindness  and  gratitude ;  all  these  are  not  so 
much  animadverted  on,  as  exemplified  in  the 
roost  impressive  instances. 

Children  love  fiction.  It  is  often  a  misleading 
taste.  Of  this  taste  Fenelon  has  availed  him- 
self,  to  convey,  under  the  elegant  shelter  of  the 
Greek  mythobgy,  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  might  not  otherwise  so  readily  have  made 
their  way  to  the  heart  The  strict  maxims  of 
government,  and  high  standard  of  public  virtoe, 
exhibited  in  TelemuUius,  excited  in  the  jealous 
mind  of  the  reigning  king  of  France,  a  dread 
that  if  those  notions  should  become  popular, 
that  work  would  hereafler  be  considered  as  a 
satire  on  his  own  conduct  and  government,  on 
his  fondness  for  grandeur,  for  pleaanre,  for  glory, 
and  fbr  war :  so  that  it  has  been  supposed  pro- 
bable, that  Fenelon*s  theological  works,  fbr 
which  he  was  disgraced,  were  only  made  the 
pretext  for  punishing  him  for  his  political  writ 
inga. 

The  Cyropsdia  of  Xanophon  it  may  be 
thought  out  of  date  to  recommend ;  but  genius 
and  virtue  are  never  antiquated.  This  wdrk 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  as  an  entirely 
authentic  history,  which  is  a  more  than  doubt- 
ful point,  but  as  a  valuable  moral  work,  exhi- 
biting a  lively  image  of  royal  virtue  and  show- 
ing,  in  almost  all  respects,  what  a  sovereign 
ought  to  be. — ^The  pnnce$  of  Xenophon  and  of 
Fenelon  are  models.  The  *  Prince*  of  Machi- 
avel  is  a  being  elaborately  trained  in  every  art 
of  political  and  moral  corruption.  The  lives 
of  the  pupib  are  the  best  comments  on  the 
works  of  the  respective  authors.  Fenelon  pro- 
duced *Telemaque*  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.— Machiavel,  *I1  Principe*  and  Cneir 
Borgu! 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ofptriodieal  egMoy  writerB,  paHieularly  Addi- 
mm  and  Johnson, 

To  hardly  any  ■pecies  of  composition  has  the 
British  public  been  more  signally  indebted  than 
to  the  periodical  Essay ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
only  from  the  British  press,  that  such  a  publi- 
cation  could  have  issued.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
cite mental  appetite,  by  furnishings,  from  day 
to  day,  intellectual  aliment  of  such  peculiar 
freshness,  must  have  been  fatally  obstructed  by 
any  jealousy  of  superintendanoe,  or  formality 
of  liccnsing^.  The  abuse  of  the  press  is  to  be 
deplored  as  a  calamity,  and  punished  as  a  crime. 
But  let  neither  prince  nor  people  forget  the  pro. 
tidential  blessings  which  have  been  derived  to 
both  from  its  constitutional  liberty.  As  this 
was  one  of  the  invaluable  effects  of  the  revolu. 
lion  in  1 688,  so  perhaps  no  other  means  more 
contributed  to  carry  the  blessings  of  that  period 
to  their  consniniii|U*  establishment,  in  the  ac- 
eessioD  of  the  hoBM  of  .Brunswick. 

The  two  wilttin  vuo  have  most  eminently 
distinguished  tlMBiMlvefl  in  this  path  of  litera- 
tore,  are  Addison  and  Johnson.    At  a  period 
when  religion  was  held  in  more  than  usual  con- 
tempt, from  its  having  been  recently  abused  to 
the  worst  purposes ;  and  when  the  higher  walks 
of  life  still  exhibited  that  dissoluteness  which 
the  profligate  reign  of  the  second  Charles  had 
made  so  deplorably  fashionable,  Addison  seems 
to  have  been  raised  by  Providence  for  the  double 
porpoM  of  improving  the  public  taste,  and  cor- 
recting tlie  public  morals.    As  the  powers  of 
the  imagination  had,  in  the  preceding  period, 
been  peculiarly  abused  to  the  purposes  of  vice, 
it  was  Addison*8  great  object  to  show  that  wit 
and  impurity  had  no  necessary  connexion.    He 
not  only  evinced  this  by  his  reasonings,  but  he 
so  exemplified  it  in  his  own  compositions,  as  to 
become  in  a  short  time  more  generally  useful, 
by  becoming  more  popular  than  any  English 
writer  who  had  yet  appeared.  This  well-earned 
celebrity  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  best  of 
all  purposes ;  and  his  success  was  such  as  to 
prove,  that  genius  is  never  so  advantageously 
employed  as  in  the  service  of  virtue,  nor  in- 
flnence  so  well  directed  as  in  rendering  piety 
fashionable.     At    this  distance,   when   almost 
all  authors  have  written  the  better,  because  Ad- 
dison wrote   first,  and  when  the  public  taste 
which  he  refined  has  becorr«  competent  through 
that  refinement,  to  criticise  its  benefactor,  it  in 
not  easy  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Addi- 
son.   To  do  this,  we  must  a\tend  to  the  pro- 
gress of  English  literature,  aad  make  a  com. 
parison  between  him  and  his  predecessors. 

But  noble  as  the  views  of  Addtson  were,  and 
happily  as  he  has,  in  general,  accomplished 
what  he  intended ;  the  praise  which  justly  be. 
longs  to  him  most  be  qualified  by  the  avowal, 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  every  passage  he  has 
written.  From  the  pernicious  influence  of 
those  very  manners  which  it  was  his  object  to 
eorrect,  some  degree  of  taint  has  occasionally 
ifteted  his  own  pages,  which  will  make  it 
to  goard  the  royal  pupil  firom  a  wholly 


promiacnous  perusal.   It  is  however,  but  justice 
to  add,  that  the  few  inatanccs  referred  to,  how- 
ever exceptionable,  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  charge  rather  of  inadvertence, 
or  momentary  levity,  than  of  any  unfixedness 
of  principle,  much  less  ot'any  depravity  of  heart 
Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  Johnson, 
in  point  of  strict  and  undeviating  moral  purity, 
unquestionably  stand  highest.     Every  page  is 
invariably  delicate.     It  is,  therefore,  the   rare 
praise  of  this  author,  that  the  most  vigilant  pre- 
ceptor may  commit  his  voluminous  works  into 
the  hands  of  even  his  female   pupil,  without 
caution,  limitation,  or  reserve  :  secure  that  she 
cknnot  stumble  on  a  pernicious  sentiment,  or 
rise  fVx>m  the  perusal  with  the  slightest  taint  of 
immorality.    Even  in  l)is  dictionary,  moral  rec- 
titude haa  not  only  been  scrupulously  main, 
tained,  but,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  admit,  it  has  been  assiduously  inculcated. 
In  the  authorities  which  he  had  adduced,  he  has 
collected,   with  a  discrimination    which    can 
never  t>e  enough  admired,  a  countless  multitudo 
of  the  most  noble  sentences  which  English  lite- 
rature afforded  ;  yet  he  has  frequently  content- 
ed himself  with  instances  borrowed  from  in- 
ferior writers,  when   he  found  some  passage, 
which  at  once  served  Ats  purpose,  and  that  of 
religion  and  morality ;  and  also,  as  he  declared 
himself,  lest  he  should  risk  contaminating  the 
mind  of  the  student,  by  referring  him  to  authors 
of  more  celebrity,  but  less  purity.    When  wo 
reflect  how   fatally   the    unsuspected   title  of 
Dictionary  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  pol- 
luting principle,  we  shall  feel  the  value  of  this 
extreme  conscientiousness  of  Johnson. 

Still,  however,  while  wc  ascribe  to  this  ex- 
cellent author  all  that  is  safe,  and  all  that   is 
just,  it  is  less  from  Johnson  than  from  Addison 
that  we  derive  the   interesting  lessons  of  lifb 
and  manners ;  that  we  learn  to  trace  the  exact 
delineations  of  character,  and  to  catch  the  vivid 
hues,  and  varied  tints  of  nature.*  It  is  true, 
that  every  sentence  of  the  more  recent  moralist 
is  an  aphorism,  every  paragraph  a  chain  of 
maxims  for  guiding  the  understanding    and 
guarding  the   heart     But  when   Johnson   de- 
scribes eharacten,  be  rather  exhibits  vice  and 
virtue  in  tlie  abstract,  the  real  existing  human 
being  :  while  Addison  presents  you  wiUi  actual 
men  and  women ;  real  life  figures,  compounded 
of  the  faults  and  the  excellencies,  the  wisdom 
and  the  weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the  virtues 
of  humanity. — By  the  Avarus,  the  Ebulus,  the 
Misollus,   the  Sophron,  the  Zosima,  and  the 
Viator  of  Johnson,  we  are  instructed  in   the 
soundest  truths,  but  we  are  not  struck  by  any 
vivid  exemplification.     We  merely  hear  them, 
and  we  hear  them  with  profit,  but  we  do  not 
know  them*    Whereas  with  the  members  of  the 
Spectator*s  club  we  are  acquainted,    Johnson's 
personages  are  elaborately  carved  figures  that 
fill  the  niches  of  the  saloon ;  Addison*s  are  the 
living  company  which  animate   it :  Johnson's 
have   more  drapery ;  Addison's  more  counte- 
nance, Johnson's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  scholars 
and  chambermaids,  philosophers  and  coquets, 
all  argue   syllogistically,  all   converse  in   the 
same  academic  language;  divide  all  their  sen* 
tenoes  into  the  same  triple  members,  tnrn  evory 
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phrtM  with  the  Mine  measured  ■olemnity,  and 
round  evcrj  period  with  the  same  polinhed 
■moothness.  Addi8on*8  talk  learnedly  or  lighu 
]j,  think  deeply,  or  prate  flippantly,  in  exact 
accordance  with  tlieir  character,  station,  and 
habits  of  life. 

W  tiiit  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  or  Will  Wimble, 
or  of  the  Tory  fox-hunter  in  the  Freelioldcr 
docs  not  frame  in  his  own  mind  a  living  image 
in  each,  to  which  ever  afler  he  naturally  recurs, 
and  on  which  his  recollection,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  rather  than  his  imagination,  fastens,  as 
on  an  old  intimate  7  The  lapse  of  a  century, 
indeed,  has  induced  a  considerable  change  m 
modes  of  expression  and  forms  of  behaviour. 
But  though  manners  are  mutable,  human  na- 
ture is  permanent  And  it  can  no  more  be 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  truth  of  Ad- 
dison*8  characters  that  the  manners  are  changed, 
than  it  can  be  produced  against  the  portraits  of 
sir  Peter  Leiy  and  Vandyck,  that  the  fashions 
of  dress  are  altered.  The  human  character,  like 
the  human  figure,  is  the  same  in  all  ages  ;  it  is 
only  the  exterior  and  the  costume  which  vary. 
Grace  of  attitude,  exquisite  proportion,  and 
striking  resemblance,  do  not  diminish  of  their 
first  charm,  because  rutfs,  perukes,  satin  dou- 
blets, and  stashed  sleeves  are  passed  away. 
Addison's  characters  nia^  be  likened  to  that 
expressive  style  of  drawmg,  which  gives  the 
exact  contour  by  a  few  careless  strokes  of  the 
pencil.  They  are  rendered  amusing,  bjr  being 
IQ  some  slight  degree  carricatures ;  yet,  all  is 
accurate  resemblance,  nothing  is  wanton  ag- 
gravation. They  have,  in  short,  that  undis- 
cribable  grace  which  will  always  captivate  the 
reader  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  his  own 
perceptions. 

Among  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from 
the  writings  of  Addison,  the  attention  first 
drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  his  criticisms  was 
not  one  of  the  least  His  examination  of  that 
immortal  work,  the  boast  of  our  island,  and  of 
human  nature,  had  the  merit  of  subduing  the 
violence  of  party.prejudice,  and  of  raising  its 
great  author  to  an  eminence  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  corresponding  to  that  which 
he  actuallv  held,  and  will  hold,  on  the  scale  of 
genius,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.* 

If  the  critical  writings  of  Addison  do  not 
possess  the  acuteness  of  Dryden,  or  the  vigour 
of  Johnson,  they  are  familiar  and  elegant,  and 

*.  Milton  has  dropt  his  mantle  on  a  poet,  inferior  in- 
deed 10  himaelf,  in  the  lnf\iness  of  hiv  conceptions,  the 
variety  of  lii«  learning,  and  the  structure  of  his  veriw* ; 
but  the  fftlicity  of  whose  genius  is  only  surprassed  by  the 
elevation  of  his  piety :  whose  devout  effusions  are  more 

Csnetrating.  and  almost  equally  sublime;  and  who  in 
is  moral  and  pathetic  strokfs,  familiar  illusions,  and 
touching  incidents,  comes  more  home  to  the  bosom  than 
even  his  immortal  master.  When  we  observe  of  this 
fine  spirit  that  he  felt  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a 
lover's  heart,  beheld  them  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  deli- 
neated them  with  a  painter's  hand  ;<-that  the  minute 
accuracy  of  bis  lesaer  flcures.  and  the  exquisite  finish- 
ins  of  his  rural  groups,  delight  the  fancy,  as  much  as  the 
sublimity  of  bis  nobler  images  exalt  the  mind  :^that  in 
spite  of  faults  and  negligencies,  and  a  few  instances  of 
ungraceful  asperity.  h*»  gratifies  the  Judgment  as  much 
as  he  enchants  the  imai;inaiion ;  tliat  be  directs  the 
feelingf  to  virtue,  and  the  heart  to  heaven.  Nwd  we 
designate  the  akeUta  by  affixing  to  it  the  name  of  Cow- 
per. 


serve  to  prepare  the  mind.  Ibr  more  elaborate 
investigation.  If  it  be  oljjitted,  that  he  deali 
too  much  in  gratuitous  praise  and  vague  admi- 
ration, it  may  bo  answered,  that  the  effect  pro- 
'  duced  by  poetry  on  the  mind  cannot  always 
be  philosophically  accounted  for ;  and  Addison 
was  too  fair,  and,  in  this  instance,  too  cordial 
a  critic  to  withhold  expressions  of  delight, 
merely  because  he  could  not  analyse  the  causes 
which  produced  it — At  any  rate,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  he  who  wrote  those  exquisite  £§" 
Mays  on  the  Plea$ure9  of  the  Imagination^  could 
nut  be  superficial  through  penury.  It  is  allow- 
ed,  that  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are,  in  gene- 
ral, much  more  systematic  ;  they  possess  more 
depth,  as  well  as  more  discrimination  ;  but  they 
are  less  pleasing,  because  tliey  are  not  equally 
good  natured.  They  are  more  tinctured  with 
party  spirit,  and  breathe  less  generous  and  vo- 
luntary admiration.  But  no  critic  has  been 
more  successful  in  laying  open  the  internal 
structure  of  the  poet  ^--though  he  now  and  then 
handles  the  knife  so  roughly  as  to  disfigure 
what  he  means  to  dissect  nb  Jbuning  was  evi- 
dently  much  deeper,  as  «dl  W  better  digested, 
than  that  of  Addison,  ai|i  te  Itrgy  of  his  un 
dcrstanding  was  almost  OBrtmSed.  He  there- 
fore, discovers  a  rare  tbUhf  hi  appreciating, 
with  the  soundest  and  most  sagacious  scrutiny, 
the  poetry  of  reason  and  good  sense ;  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  also  excels. — But  to 
the  less  bounded  excursions  of  high  imagina- 
tion, to  the  bolder  achievements  of  pure  inven- 
tion he  is  less  just,  because  less  sensible.  He 
appears  little  alive  to  that  species  of  writnig, 
whose  felicities  consist  in  ease  and  grace,  to  the 
floating  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  to  the  soblimor 
flights  of  the  lyric  muse,  or  to  finer  touches  of 
dramatic  excellence.  He  would  consequently 
be  cold  in  his  approbation,  not  to  say  perverse  in 
his  discussion  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty, 
of  which,  in  fact,  his  feelings  were  less  suscen- 
tible.  ^ 

He  had,  however,  that  higher  perfection 
which  has  been  too  rarely  associated  with  those 
faculties,  the  most  discerning  taste  and  the 
liveliest  relish,  for  the  truest  as  well  as  the 
noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  I 
mean  that  which  belongs  to  moral  excellence. 
Where  this  was  obvious,  it  not  only  conquered 
his  aversion,  but  attracted  his  warm  affection. 
It  was  this  which  made  liihi  the  ardent  eulogist 
of  Watts,  in  spite  of  his  non-confurmity,  and  even 
the  advocate  of  Blackmore,  whom  it  must  have 
been  natural  for  bin  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet« 
and  to  hate  as  a  wMg.  It  is  this  best  of  tastes 
which  ho  also  mrst  displays  in  that  beautiful 
eulogium  of  Adaison,  to  which  in  the  present 
comparison,  it  vit)uld  be  injustice  to  both,  not  lo 
refer  the  reader. 

His  Tour  tc  the  Hebridei  exhibits  a  delight- 
ful  specimen  of  an  intellectual  traveller,  who  ex- 
tracts beauty  from  barrenness,  and  builds  up  a 
solid  mass  of  instruction  with  the  most  slender 
materials.  He  leaves  to  the  writer  of  natural 
history,  whose  proper  province  it  is,  to  run  over 
the  world  in  quest  of  mosses  and  grasses,  of  mi- 
nerals and  fossils.  Nor  does  he  swell  his  book 
with  caUlogues  of  pictures  which  have  neither 
noTelly  nor  relevancy ;  nor  does  he  oopy,  (torn 
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pr«cedin|^  aothorg,  4^*^^^"'*^  history  of  a  coan- 
try  of  which  we  ool/wmnt  to  know  the  existing 
itate ;  nor  does  he  convert  the  ^rand  scenes 
which  display  the  wonder  of  the  Creator*s  power 
into  doubts  of  hit  existence,  or  disbelief  of  his 
forernment :  but  fulfilling  the  office  of  an  in. 
quisitive  and  moral  traveller,  he  presents  a  live- 
ly and  interesting  view  of  men  and  things ;  of 
the  country  which  he  visited,  and  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  conversed.  And  though  his  in- 
veterate  Scottish  prejudices  now  and  then  break 
out,  his  spleen  seems  rather  to  have  been  cxer> 
ctsed  agrainst  trees  than  men.  Towards  the  lat- 
ter,  his  seeming^  illiberality  has  in  reality  more 
of  merriment  than  malice.  In  his  heart  he  re. 
tpected  that  brave  and  learned  nation. —  When 
Im  is  unfair,  his  unfairness  is  ofVen  mitigated 
by  some  stroke  of  humour,  perhaps  of  good  hu. 
raour,  which  effaces  the  impression  of  his  se. 
verity.  Whatever  faults  may  be  found  in  the 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  it  is  no  small  thing,  at 
this  period,  to  possess  a  book  of  travels  entirely 
pure  from  the  liffhleet  touch  of  vanity  or  impu- 
rity, of  levity  ortopity. 

His  Rassela*  l»tt  «rark  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  royal  papilf  Mi^lhnogh  it  paints  human 
life  in  too  dark  flMiiiiAMi  dwells  desponding ly 
on  the  onattaln^lMMn  of  human  happiness, 
these  defects  wiJl  afford  excellent  occasions  for 
the  sagacious  preceptor  to  unfold,  through  what 
pursuits  life  may  t»e  made  happy  by  being  made 
useful ;  by  what  superinduced  strength  the  bur. 
thens  of  this  mortal  state  may  t>e  cheerfully 
borne,  and  by  what  a  glorious  perspective  its 
termination  may  be  brightened. 

The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Addison 
u  an  essayist  can  rarely  be  extended  to  many 
of  his  coadjutors.  Talent  more  or  less  we  every 
where  meet  with,  and  very  ingenious  sketches 
of  character  ;  but  moral  delicacy  is  so  oflen,  and 
•ometimes  so  shamefully  violated,  that  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice,)  the  Spectator  ought 
to  be  accounted  an  unfit  book  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  of  youth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  papers, 
tntitled  7%e  Freeholder^  may  be  passed  over  by 
common  readers,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  direct  to  them  the  altention  of  a  royal  pupil. 
The  object  at  which  they  aim,  the  strengthening 
of  the  Hanoverian  cause  against  the  combined 
tSbrts  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  French 
court,  makes  them  interesting ;  and  they  exhi. 
bit  an  exquisite  specimen  of  political  zeal  with, 
oat  political  acrimony.  They  abound  in  strokes 
of  wit;  and  the  Tory  Fox  hniter  is  perhaps 
next  to  the  Rural  Knight  in  the  Spectator,  one 
of  the  moet  entertaining  descriptions  of  charac- 
tsr  io  our  language.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  his 
other  eesaya,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  them  the 
fblliea,  the  affectations,  and  the  absurdities  of 
life  are  pourtrayed  with  the  lightest  touches  of 
the  most  delicate  pencil ;  that  never  was  ridi- 
eale  more  nicely  pointed,  nor  satire  more  play, 
folly  inoffensive. 

In  the  Guardian  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  is  seriously  exceptionable ;  and  this  work 
u  enriched  with  some  essays  that  are  not  to  be 
placed  beneath  even  those  of  Addison.     It  will 

•  Happily  all  Addimn'n  pnpnra  hnve  tieen  selected  by 
TlckeU,  in  his  edition  of  Addison's  works. 
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be  obvious,  that  we  allude  to  the  papers  ascribed 
to  bishop  Berkeley.  These  essays  bear  the 
marks  of  a  mind  at  once  vigorous  and  correct, 
deep  in  reflection,  and  opulent  in  imagery. 
They  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  free-think- 
ers, a  name  by  which  the  infldeb  of  that  age 
chose  to  call  themselves.  And  never,  perhaps, 
has  that  wretched  character  been  more  admira- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of  the  fly  on 
St.  Paurs  cathedral. 

Another  difference  between  Addison  and  John- 
son is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of  the  former 
are  those  in  which  the  powers  of  his  mind  ap- 
pear to  most  advantage.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as  the  Rambler  must 
be  accounted  in  the  point  of  celebrity,  it  proba- 
biy  owes  much  more  to  its  author  than  it  has 
conferred  on  him.  A  forbidding  stateliness,  a 
rigid  and  yet  inflated  style,  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  would  too  proba- 
bly bring  neglect  on  the  great  and  various  ex- 
cellencies of  these  volumes,  if  they  had  been  the 
single  work  of  their  author.  But  his  other 
writings,  and,  above  all,  that  inexhaustible  fund 
of  pleasure  and  proflt,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
will  secure  perpetuated  attention  to  every  work 
which  bears  the  name  of  Johnson.  On  the 
ground  of  distinct  attractiveness,  the^Idler  is  the 
most  engaging  of  Johnson*s  perodical  works : 
the  manner  being  less  severe,  and  the  matter 
more  amusing. 

The  Adventurer^  perhaps,  on  account  of  its 
interesting  tales,  and  affecting  narratives,  is,  of 
all  others  of  its  class,  the  most  strictly  suitable 
to  youth.  It  also  contains  much  general  know- 
ledge,  elegant  criticism,  and  various  kinds  of 
pleasing  information.  In  almost  all  these  works, 
the  Eastern  Tales,  Allegories,  and  Visions,  are 
interesting  in  the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  sen- 
timent;  pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime 
in  the  moral ;  they  convey  lessons  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
personages  who  are  made  the  vehicles  of  instruc- 
tion, being  either  princes  or  statesmen. 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Addison 
in  this  infinitely  important  instance  must  not  be 
omitted.  Johnson  never  loseg  tight  of  religion  ; 
but  on  very  few  occasions  does  he  particularly 
dwell  Upon  it  In  one  or  two  passages*  only 
has  he  given  vent  to  his  religious  feelings  ;  and 
his  sentiments  are  so  soundly,  indeed  so  sub- 
limely excellent,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret the  scantiness  with  which  he  has  afforded 
them.  But  Addison  seems  to  delight  in  the  sub- 
ject,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout  feel- 
ings  seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  theolo- 
gical accuracy.  To  the  Istter,  exception  might 
jnslly  be  taken  in  one  or  two  instances  ;t  to  the 
former,  never.  If  it  were  to  be  asked,  where 
are  the  elevating,  ennobling,  felicitating  efTects 
of  religion  on  the  human  mind  as  safely  stated, 
and  as  happily  expressed,  as  in  any  English  au- 
thor f  perhaps  a  juster  answer  could  scarcely 
be  given  than — in  the  devotional  papers  of  aJL 
dison. 

*  NtiintMr  VIL  in  the  Rambler;  paper  on  affliction 
in  ttie  Idler;  and  tbc  noble  passage  in  tlie  account  of 
lona. 

t  d>>«*  particularly  that  very  exceptionable  papor  in  the 
Sc'ctator.  No.  4d'J.— Aluo  anotber  on  Supersiition  and 
Eintbuiiiasui. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Bookt  of  Amuiement, 

As  the  royal  person  will  hcreafler  require 
books  of  amosement,  as  well  as  instruction,  it 
will  be  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy  to  select  such 
as  msy  be  perused  with  as  much  profit,  and  as 
little  injury,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  works  of 
mere  entertainment.  Perha}w  there  sre  few 
books  which  possess  the  power  of  delightinff  the 
fancy,  without  convcyinir  any  dan^rous  lesson 
to  the  heart,  equally  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  animad- 
Tcrt  on  its  leading  excellence ;  that  incompara- 
ble delicacy  of  satire,  those  unrivalled  powers 
of  ridicule,  which  had  sufficient  force  to  reclaim 
the  corrupted  taste,  and  sober  the  distempered 
imagination  of  a  whole  people.  This,  which  on 
its  first  appearance  was  justly  considered  as  its 
predominant  merit,  is  now  become  less  interest- 
ins  ;  because  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no  long^er 
existing,  the  medicine  which  cured  the  mad  is 
grown  less  valuable  to  the  same ;  yet  Don  Quix- 
ote will  be  entitled  to  admiration  on  imperisha- 
ble grounds. 

Though  Cervantes  wrote  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  a  people  of  a 
national  turn  of  thinking  dissimilar  to  ours  ;  yet 
that  right  ^ood  »en»e^  which  is  of  all  ages,  and 
all  countries,  and  which  pervades  this  work 
more  almost  than  even  its  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 
mour;  those  masterly  portraits  of  character; 
those  sound  maxims  of^  conduct ;  those  lively 
touches  of  nature ;  those  admirably  serious  les- 
sons,  though  given  on  ridiculous  occasions ; 
those  penetrating  strokes  of  feeling  ;  those  so- 
lemnly sententious  phrasen,  tinctured  with  the 
characteristic  absurdity  of  the  speaker,  without 
any  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment ;  that 
jiixture  of  the  wise  and  the  ludicrous,  of  action 
always  pitiably  extravagant,  and  of  judgment 
oflen  exeinplarily  sol)cr.  In  all  these  excellences 
Don  Quixote  is  without  a  parallel. 

How  admirable  (to  produce  only  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of  human  na- 
ture,  where  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  having 
bestowed  the  most  excessive  and  high-flown 
compliments  on  a  gentleman  whom  he  encoun- 
tered when  the  delirium  of  chivalry  raged  most 
strongly  in  his  imagination  ! — The  gentleman, 
who  is  represented  as  a  person  of  admirable 
flense,  is  led  by  the  effect  which  these  compli- 
ments produced  on  his  own  mind,  to  acknow. 
ledge  the  weakness  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  the 
foolish  pleasure  it  derives  from  flattery.  *  So 
bewitching  is  praise,*  says  he,  *  that  even  I  have 
the  weakness  to  be  plca»cd  with  it,  though  at 
the  same  time,  I  know  the  flatterer  to  be  a  mad- 
man.* 

Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour  is 
grave.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  opi- 
nion,  that  the  most  serious  and  solemn  nation 
in  the  world  has  produced  the  work  of  the  most 
genuine  humour.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  express  how 
admirably  the  pomp  and  statelineas  of  the  Spa- 
nish  language  are  suited  tc  the  genius  of  this 
work.  It  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  true  heroic, 
but  much  more  especially  it  is  adapted  to  the 
mock  dignity  of  the  sorrowfulknight.    It  is  ac- 


commodated to  the  eleTation  of  the  fantastic  he- 
roes tiptoe  march,  when  he  is  sober,  and  still 
more  to  his  stilts,  when  he  is  raving. 

The  two  very  ingenious  French  and  English 
novelists,  who  followed  Cervantes,  though  with 
unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent,  are  still  farther 
below  their  great  master  both  in  mental  and 
moral  delicacy.  Though  the  scenes,  descrip. 
lions,  and  expressions  of  Le  Sage,  are  far  less 
culpable,  in  point  of  decency,  than  thoee  of  his 
English  competitor;  yet  botli  concur  in  the  same 
inexpiable  fault,  each  labouring  to  excite  an  in- 
terest for  a  vicious  character,  each  making  the 
hero  of  his  tale  an  unprincipled  profligate. 

If  novels  are  read  at  all  fn  early  youth,  a  prac- 
tice which  we  should  think,  *  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,*  we  should  be 
tempted  to  give  the  preference  Co  those  works 
of  pure  and  genuine  ^ncy,  which  exercise  and 
fill  the  imagination,  in  preference  to  those  which, 
by  exhibiting  passion  and  intrigue  in  bewitch- 
ing colours,  lay  hold  too  intensely  on  the  feel- 
ings. We  should  even  venture  to  pronounce 
those  stories  to  be  most  safe,  which,  by  least  as- 
similating with  our  own  heMle  and  manners, 
are  less  likely  to  infect  and  nflan  the  heart,  by 
those  amatory  pictures,  daicripCionfl,  and  situa- 
tions,  which  too  much  abooiHl*  even  in  some  of 
the  chastest  compositions  of  this  nature.  The 
young  female  is  pleasantly  interested  for  the  h\o 
of  Oriental  queens,  for  Zobeidc,  or  the  heroine 
of  Alamoran  and  Ha  met ;  but  she  does  not  put 
herself  in  their  place ;  she  is  not  absorbrd  in 
their  pains  or  their  pleasures  ;  she  does  not  iden- 
tify  her  feelings  with  theirt^  as  she  too  probably 
does  in  the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Clevcs. — Books  of  the  former  description 
innocently  invigorate  the  fancy,  thoee  of  the 
latter  convey  a  contagious  sickliness  to  the  mind. 
The  one  raises  harmless  wonder  or  inoffensive 
merriment :  the  other  awaken  ideas,  at  best  un- 
profitable. From  the  flights  of  the  one,  we  are 
willing  to  descend  to  the  rationality  of  common 
life ;  from  the  seduction  of  the  other,  we  aro  dia- 
gusted  at  returning  to  its  insipidity. 

There  is  always  some  useful  instruction  in 
those  great  original  works  of  invention,  whether 
poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit  a  faithful 
living  picture  of  the  mannen  of  age  and  country 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  this  which,  in- 
dependently of  its  other  merits,  difiusee  that  in- 
expressible charm  over  the  Odyssey  :  a  species 
of  enchantment  which  is  not  afforded  by  any 
other  poem  in  th^world.  This,  in  a  less  degree, 
is  also  one  of  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quixote. 
And  this  after  having  soared  so  high,  if  we  may 
descend  so  low,  is  the  principal  recommendation 
of  the  Arabian  Tales.  These  Tales  also,  though 
faulty  in  some  respects,  possess  another  merit 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  transferred  to 
some  of  the  novels  of  a  country  nearer  home. 
We  learn  from  these  Arabian  stories,  and  indeed 
from  most  of  the  works  of  imagination  of  the 
Mahometan  authors,  what  was  the  specific  reli- 
gion of  the  people  about  whom  they  write  :  how 
much  they  made  religion  enter  into  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life ;  and  how  observant  persons 
professing  religion  were  of  ita  peculiarities  and 
its  worship. 

It  ifl  but  justice  to  obierve,  how  far  more  deep. 
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It  mischievoos  the  French  novel  writers  are, 
than  theme  of  our  own  country  ;  they  not  only 
•ediico  the  heart  through  the  iienteH,  and  corrupt 
it  throunrh  the  medium  of  the  iinanrination,  but 
fat«IIy  ftrike  at  the  very  root  and  being  of 
all  virtue,  hy  annihilatinjir  all  belief  in  that  reli. 
gion,  which  is  ita  only  vital  source  and  seminal 
principle. 

ShakMpeare. 

But  lessons  of  a  nobler  kind  may  be  extracted 
from  some  works  which  promise  nothing  better 
than  mere  entertainment;  and  which  will  not, 
to  ordinary  readers,  appear  susceptible  of  any 
Higher  purpose.  In  the  hando  of  a  judicious 
preceptor,  many  of  Shakspeare^s  tragedies,  espe- 
cially of  his  historical  pieces,  and  still  more  such 
as  are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  local 
circumstances,  by  British  manners,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  royal  characters  who  once  filled 
the  English  throne,  will  furnish  themes  on  which 
to  ground  much  appropriate  and  instructive  con- 
versation. 

Those  mixed  characters  especially,  which  he 
haa  drawn  with  anch  a  happy  intuition  into  the 
human  mind,  in  which  some  of  the  worst  ac- 
tions axe  committed  by  persons  not  destitute  of 
good  dispositions  and  amiable  qualities,  but  over- 
whelmed by  the  storiin  of  unresisted  passion, 
nnking  under  strong  temptation,  or  yielding  to 
powerftil  flattery,  are  far  more  instructive  in  the 
perusal  than  the  *  faultless  monsters,*  or  the  he- 
roes of  unmixed  perfection  of  less  skilful  dra- 
matists.— The  agitationa,  for  instance  of  the 
timonm*  Thane^  a  man  not  destitute  of  generous 
sentiments ;  but  of  a  high  and  aspiring  mind, 
stimulated  by  vain  credulity,  temptiog  opportu- 
nity,  and  an  ambitions  wife. — Goaded  by  the 
woman  he  loved  to  the  crime  he  hated, — ^grasp- 
ing  at  the  crown,  but  abhorring  the  sin  which 
was  to  procure  it ; — the  agonies  of  guilt  com- 
bating with  the  sense  of  honour— agonies  not 
merely  excited  by  the  vulgar  dread  of  detection 
and  of  punishment  which  would  have  engrossed 
an  ordinary  mind,  but  sharpened  by  unappeasa. 
ble  remorse :  which  remorse,  however,  proves 
no  hindrance  to  the  commission  of  fresh  crimes, 
—crimes  which  succeed  each  other  as  numc- 
rously,  and  as  rapidly,  as  the  visionary  progeny 
of  Banqno. — ^At  first, 

Wbnt  be  would  bighly,  be  would  holily : 

Bat  a  familiarity  with  horrdrs  soon  cured  this 
delicacy ;  and  in  his  subsequent  and  multiplied 
murders,  necessity  became  apology.  The  whole 
presents  an  awful  lesson  on  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  listening  to  the  first  slight  sugges- 
tkui  of  sin,  and  strikingly  exemplifies  that  from 
harbouring  criminal  thoughts,  to  the  forming 
bUek  designs,  and  perpetrating  the  most  atro- 
dous  deeds,  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural  pro- 
gress, and  an  unresisted  rapidity. 

The  conflicting  passions  of  the  capricious 
Lear !  tender  and  affectionate  in  the  extreme, 
but  whose  irregular  aflcctions  were  neither  con- 
trooled  by  natare,  reason,  or  justice ;  a  charac- 
ier  weak  and  vehement,  fond  and  cruel ;  whose 
kindness  was  determined  by  no  principle,  whose 
Bind  wai  governed  by  no  fixea  sense  of  right, 


bnt'vibrating  with  the  accident  of  the  momen^ 
and  the  caprice  of  the  predominant  humour 
sacrificing  the  virtuous  child,  whose  sincerity 
should  have  secured  his  aflection,  to  the  pre pos. 
terous  flattery  of  her  unnatural  sisters — These 
highly  wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite  in 
the  reader  a  barren  sympathy  for  the  pangs  of 
self-reproach,  of  destitute  age,  and  sufifering 
royalty,  '*ut  inculcate  a  salutary  abhorrence  of 
adulatic  and  falsehood;  a  useful  caution  against 
partial  and  unjust  judgment ;  a  sound  admoni- 
tion against  paternal  injustice  and  filial  ingra- 
titude. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  moments, 
when  the  possession  of  a  crown  became  nothing, 
and  the  unjust  ambition  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained it  every  thing — Yet,  exhibiting  a  prince 
still  so  far  retaining  to  the  last  the  cautious  po- 
licy of  his  character,  as  to  mix  his  concern  for 
the  state,  and  his  affection  for  his  son,  with  the 
natural  dissimulation  of  his  own  temper ;  and 
blending  the  finest  sentiment  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  applause  and  earthly  prosperity,  with 
a  watchful  attention  tt  confine  the  knowledge 
of  the  unfair  means  by  which  he  bad  obtained 
the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  to  possess  it ; — 
the  wily  politician  predominating  to  the  last 
moment,  and  manifesting  rather  regret  than  re- 
pentance : — disclosing  that  the  assumed  sanctity 
with  which  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  crusade, 
was  only  a  project  to  check  those  inquiries  into 
his  title  to  the  crown  to  which  peace  and  rest 
might  lead ;  and  exhorting  the  prince,  with  a 
foreseeing  subtlety  which  little  became  a  dying 
monarch,  to  keep  up  quarrels  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  domes- 
tic usurpation ;— all  this  presents  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  a  superior  mind,  so  long  habituated 
to  the  devious  paths  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
crooked  policy,  as  to  be  unable  to  desert  them, 
even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  pathetic  soliloquies  of  the  repentant  Wol- 
sey  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  a  salutary  degradation  !  A  disgrace 
which  restored  him  to  reason,  and  raised  him  to 
religion ;  which  destroyed  his  fortune  but  res- 
cued  his  soul : — his  counsels  to  the  rising  states- 
man Cromwell,  on  the  perils  of  ambition,  and 
the  precariousness  of  royal  favour ;  the  vanity 
of  all  attachment  which  has  not  religion  for  its 
basis ;  the  weakness  of  all  fidelity  which  has 
not  the  fear  of  God  for  its  principle ;  and  the 
perilous  end  of  that  favour  of  the  courtier,  which 
is  enjoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  his  *  integrity  to 
Heaven  !* — 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  female 
mind,  so  skilfully  exemplified  in  that  memorable 
scene  in  which  the  bloody  Richard  conquers  the 
aversion  of  the  princess  Anne  to  the  murderer 
of  her  husband,  and  of  all  his  royal  race !  The 
deplorable  error  of  the  feeble-minded  princess, 
in  so  far  forgetting  his  crimes  iii  his  compli- 
ments, as  to  consent  to  the  monstrous  union 
with  the  murderer !  Can  there  be  a  more  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  a  position  we  have  ven- 
tured so  frequently  to  establish,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the  miseries  to 
which  flattery  leads  7 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VI.  and  oi  Richird 
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£1.  on  tne  cares  and  dnties,  the  iinsatiBfactori- 
nera  and  disappointment  attending  great  situa* 
tions,  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur  while  en- 

1'oyed,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  it  is 
leld  !  These  fine  soliloquies  preach  powerfully 
to  the  hearts  of  all  in  high  stations,  but  most 
powerfully  to  those  in  the  highest. 

The  terribly  instructive  death-bed  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  whose  silence,  like  the  veil  in  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by 
Timanthes,  thrown  over  the  father's  face,  pene- 
trates the  soul  more  by  what  it  conceals,  than 
could  have  been  effected  by  any  thing  that  its 
removal  might  have  discovered. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  too 
▼arious  to  be  enumerated,  too  obvious  to  require 
specifying,  and  too  beautiful  to  stand  in  need  of 
comment,  may,  when  properly  selected,  and  ju- 
diciously animadverted  on,  not  only  delight  the 
imagination,  and  gratify  the  feelings,  but  carry 
instruction  to  the  heart. 

The  royal  pupil  may  discern  in  Shakspeare 
an  originality  which  has  no  parallel.  He  exhi- 
bits humour  the  most  genuine,  and,  what  is  far 
more  extraordinary,  prop^lvty  of  sentiment,  and 
delicacies  of  conduct,  where,  from  his  low  op- 
portunities, failure  had  been  pardonable.  A 
fidelity  to  character  so  minute,  that  it  seems  ra- 
ther the  accuracy  of  individual  history,  marking 
the  incidental  deviations,  and  delineating  the 
casual  humours  of  actual  life,  than  the  invention 
of  the  poet  Shakspeare  has  seized  everj  turn 
and  flexure  of  the  ever-varyhig  mind  of  man  in 
all  its  fluctuating  forms ;  touched  it  in  all  its 
changeful  shades ;  and  marked  it  in  all  its  nicer 
gradations,  at  well  as  its  more  abrupt  varieties. 
He  exhibits  the  whole  internal  structure  of  man ; 
oniling  the  correctness  of  anatomy  with  the  ex- 
actness of  delineation,  the  graces  of  proportion, 
and  oflen  the  highest  beauty  of  colouring. 

But  with  these  excellences,  the  works  of  this 
most  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  so  much  that 
is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  absurd,  and  so  much 
that  is  impure ;  so  much  indecent  levity,  false 
wit,  and  groes  description,  that  he  should  only 
be  read  in  parcels,  and  with  the  nicest  selection. 
His  more  exceptionable  pieces  should  not  be 
read  at  all ;  and  even  of  the  best  much  may  be 
omitted.  But  the  qualified  perusal  here  suggest- 
•d,  may  on  account  of  his  wonderful  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart,  be  attended  with 
peculiar  advantages  to  readers  of  the  class  in 
question,  one  of  whose  chief  studies  should  be 
that  of  mankind,  and  who  from  the  circum- 
stance of  station  and  sex,  have  few  direct  and 
safe  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  various 
characters  which  compose  it. 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tragedians  we 
have  already  adverted,  as  uniting  with  the  lofli- 
est  powers  of  genius,  a  general  prevalence  of 
virtuous,  and  oflen  even  of  pious  sentiments. 
The  scenes  with  which  they  abound,  of  merito- 
rious, of  sufTerinipr,  of  imprudent,  of  criminal,  of 
rash,  and  of  penitent  princes ;  of  royalty  under 
every  vicissitude  of  passion,  of  character,  and 
circumstance,  will  furnish  an  interestine  and 
not  unprofitable  entertainment  And  Mr.  Potter 
has  put  the  English  reader  in  possession  of  these 
ancient  bards,  of  Eschylus   especially,  in  a 


manner  highly  honourable  to  his  own  taste  and 
learning. 

Most  of  tlie  tragedies  of  Racine  are  admira- 
bly written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  almost 
all  respects.  They  possess,  though  conveyed  in 
the  poor  vehicle  of  French  versification,*  all  the 
dramatic  requisites,  and  to  their  author  we  can 
safely  ascribe  one  merit,  superior  even  to  that 
of  the  critical  exactness  with  which  he  has  re- 
gulated the  unities  of  his  plays  by  Aristotle's 
clock ;  we  mean  his  constant  care  not  to  oflbnd 
affainst  modesty  or  religion.  His  Athalie  exhi- 
bits at  once,  a  chief  d*ceuvre  of  the  dramatic  art, 
a  proof  of  what  exquiiiite  poetic  beauties  the  Bible 
histories  are  susceptible  ;  a  salutary  warning  to 
princes  on  the  miseries  attendant  upon  treache- 
ry, impiety,  and  ambition  ;  and  a  lively  instance 
of  not  only  the  private  value  but  the  great  po- 
litical importance  of  eminently  able  and  pious 
ministers  of  religion. 

If  the  Italian  language  should  form  a  part  of 
the  royal  education,  we  might  name  Metastatio 
as  quite  inoffensive  in  a  moral  view,  though  ne- 
cessarily mixing  something  of  the  flimsy  tex- 
ture of  the  opera  with  the  severer  graces  of 
Melpomene. — His  muse  posseases  an  equable 
and  steady  pinion  :  if  she  seldom  soars  into  sub. 
limity,  she  never  sinks  to  meanness ;  she  is  ra- 
ther elegant  and  pleasing,  than  vigorous  or  loAy. 
His  sacred  dramas  are  particularly  excellent, 
and  are  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  reader 
of  taste  than  of  piety.  They  also  exempt  from 
a  certain  monotony,  which  makes  his  other 
pieces  too  much  to  resemble  each  other. 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that,  persuaded  as 
we  are  that  England  is  Sie  rich  native  soil  of 
dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  recommending  exotics  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  indigenous  productions  of  our  own 
fruitful  clime.  The  truth  is,  that  though  we 
possess  in  our  language  admirable  single  pieces, 
yet  our  tragic  poets  have  afforded  scarce  any 
instances,  except  Milton  in  his  exquisite  Comue 
and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaste 
and  classic  dramas,  in  which  we  can  conscien. 
tiously  recommend  their  entire  unweeded  vo« 
lumes,  as  never  deviating  from  that  correctness 
and  purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  the  tragic  muse.f 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  virtuous 
scenes,  and  even  pious  sentiments,  are  scattered 
throughout  most  of  our  popular  tragedies,  but 
that  the  general  moral  also  is  frequently  strik- 
ing and  impressive.  Its  en<f,  however  is  oflen 
defeated  by  the  meant  employed  to  accomplish 
it.  In  how  many,  for  instance,  of  the  favourite 
tragedies  of  Rowe  and  Otway,  which  are  most 
frequently  acted,  do  we  find  passages,  and  evea 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  French 
dramatic  poetry,  that  the  measure  usikI  by  their  best 
poets  in  their  sublimest  trafTRdies  is  the  anapestic, 
which,  ill  our  languai^,  is  not  only  the  lightest  and  most 
undignified  of  all  the  poetic  measures,  but  is  still  more 
dci;raded  by  being  chiefly  applied  to  tnirlcM]ne  subjects. 
It  is  amui>inff  to  an  Ensliih  ear,  to  hear  the  Brutus  of 
Racine,  the  Clid  of  Corneille.  and  the  Orosniane  and 
Orestes  of  Voltaire,  declaim,  philosophize,  sigh,  and  rave 
in  the  precise  measure  of 

A  cobler  there  was,  and  he  liv'd  in  a  stall 

\  Thompson's  tragedies  farnii^li  the  lK>st  exception  to 
this  remark  of  any  with  which  the  author  is  acquaioted 
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irboto  MMDfli  of  ■  diractlf  oontnrj  lepdencj  ; 
puHgsi  cilcuIaMd  to  Kwiken  Ihuse  rerj  pui. 
•ioDa  which  it  warn  ths  pral«BKd  objecl  of  the 
Author  to  ootintBncl? 


Whan  we  eontmt  (he  purilj,  ind  I  hid  itmoat 
ujd,  the  pielf  ef  the  works  of  iJie  tiigic  poetic 
oTpiiiaa  UrcEce,  lud  crea  the  more  Klect  oneg 
of  popish  France,  with  aome  or  the  piece 
the  moat  ahining  bu-di  of  prolealant  Briwi 
(he/  nut  all  appear  to  hxe  been  in  in  im 
ratio  wiih  the  adiuitagei  which  their  aalbon 
enjoyed  T 

11  may  be  objected,  that  in  apeakiag  ofpoetii 
CompofltlioDt  we  have  dwelt  ao  ton^,  and  ilirioal 
w  eichiaiirsij  un  the  drama.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  far  more  pleaianl  to  nnee  at  lurge 
IhrougJiUu  whole  flowery  fietdg  of  the  muaea, 
where  we  could  hare  gathered    much   that  16 


4lma*l  the  Scat  nlional  innwti^tor  of  th*  lawt 
of  nature,  who  made  genuine  truth  and  ■uand 
knowledge,  and  not  a  barren  curiosity  and  id 
unprofitable  ingenuity  the  object  of  hie  purtaiL 
"'  all  asid  to  ba  collecled  with 

they  are  recorded  with 


all  aidei,  and  of  elicitint 


■implicily.     He  lead 


not  indulge  in  excu 
y  pleuurible.  We  ha< 
it  a    poJDl   not  to  reco 


nail  D 


lend  booka  be- 
good,  but  bo. 
ippropriite.     And  aa  it  ia  nolo- 


Uiat  (OffFoailraitedy 

Preaaaling  Tbataa'  or  PeJop>'  line : 
thitehe  preOra  the  aplendid  ecenea  < 
conrta  to  the  retired  courta  uf  priiate  li 
■he  delighta  to  eieuipliry  Tirtue,  to  d< 
vice,  or  dignify  calanuty,  by  chooaing  i 
■ooigea  iinong  kinga  and  princea,  we  1 
Ibuughl  it  might  not  be  altogether  unui 
touching  on  thia  topic,  to  diatinguish 
auch  authura  aa  are  sale,  and  audi  ai 
geruiu;  by  mentioning  ihoae  of  the  oi 
with  dceerred  cucnmendaiiun,  tad  by  g 
piaainf  over  the  qaniea  of  the  olheri  iu 
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Baaki  of  imtructioii,  ifc.    Lard  Bacon,  ige. 

Im  the  '  prophet  of  anborn  acienc^,'  who 
broDf  ht  into  uu  a  [ogle  almotl  entirety  new, 
and  who  rajecled  the  study  of  words  for  that  of 
thing*,  the  royal  pupil  may  ace  the  way,  rarely 


■  loiic  grounded  upon  olMerci 
Hriinent.  To  ealimaia  the  1 
Baeun,  wa  ahoiild  recollect  w 
aftaarning  when  he   appeare 


lewing  a  que.t 
truth  from 

tually  illus 


One 


quail 


iiperimenl  go  hand  in  hand,  ma 

■ting  each  other. 

cipal   u*e   of  being  aomewhat   ■«■ 


i.  great  ai 


o  lea 


I  Ibal 


I.  perapici 


:thod  and  order  which  he  anifonnlj 
obwrvea.  So  excellent  ia  the  diapoailion  h« 
makea,  that  the  reader  is  not  lost,  even  in  that 
mighty  mUB  of  matter  in  which  he  arranni 
the  arts  of  hittory,  poetry,  and  philoaophj, 
under  their  three  great  correaponding  facaltiea, 
of  memory,  imaKination,  and  understanding. 
earneea  of  distribution  ;  ihu 
lubjeut  into  parts,  withont 
ight  of  that  whole  to  which  each  portion 
:»  M  exact  aabordinalion,  enablea  tbs 
D  follow  him  ^trithoui  perpleiily,  in  th* 
etch  and  com  pas*  of  hi*  intelJeetual  ra 

With    the    tame   admirable  melhod   be  hH 
u  made  a  diitribulion  of  the  senriJ  hranchM 
history.     He  separatee  it  into  three  dirieiou 
'Chronicles,   or  annals,    life*,  and    relatiooi' 
signing  in  his  luminous  way,  to  each  ila  ra- 
setive  properties.     Lives  of  mdiriduala,  he  ia 
of  opinion,  eihibit  more  faithful  and  liiely  Dar- 
ofihiogaiand  he  pronounces  them  ca- 
pable of  being  more  safely  and  adiantagwHidj 
'.ransferred  into  eismple,  than  general  history. 
He   assigns    a   great  degree   of  uaefulneaa   ta 
ipecial  relation  of  actions,  auch   aa  Calatina'a 
Hinspiraey,  and  the  eipedition  of  Cyrus  ;  ooo- 
:eiving  them  to  be  more  pleasant  by  ptcsanting 

limileff.  And  as  a  more  exact  knowledge  anJ 
full  iofbrmalion  may  be  obtained  of  Iheaa  indi> 
ridual  relationa,  the  author,  he  obfervcs,  i*  not 
driven  like  the  writer  of  general  history,  to  Gtl 
ip  cha*ma  end  blank  apacea,  out  of  hia  owniin 
agination.* 


miMaf 


r  kas  pnnrlr  riwued  kis  nwa  idea*.  AHu  ao  aUr 
iniilnwa  thanndliianf  hMiitv.  hFlns  shnwn  HUM 
I.Tb  aa  iaJisMaal  hwlaace,  in  illlng  It  np  Www 
—  ■- -iiarluklT  ftilrd.  than  l^rd  Baeoa 


rroT  KeniyVII. 
•pleolr 


■1  wit  and  pinianliy.  siith  a  cnastaat  ftilara  la  bnik. 
me  often  rililii^  inucknl,  wkil*  ha  enlarjaa  npoa 
" 1  as  If  in  ilMlanetiiraula- 


llia 


intellect, 
dea 


rooting  out  the  preconci 
Date  projiidieee,  which  long  prescriplioa  had 
eatabliahed  1  aod  then  to  aubsliluta  what  was 
Baefnl,  in  [daoe  of  that  idle  and  frnilleaa  apecu- 
ladon  vhiob  had  ao  long  orerailed. — H«  wae 


ftMh  Mea.  if  B<  irr 

irenrjr  VII.  winis  wr^ullr-  Mni|iiieity, 
evnry  grace  roqiilrednf  ika  kistnric  Unas. 


n  Bul  Mr  la  ■« 
■iwUk  itam- 
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Politiea  he  arranges  with  tho  same  methodi- 
•41I  order,  dividing  them  into  three  several  pari8, 
»the  preservation  of  a  state,  its  prosperity,  and 
•  enlargement  Of'  the  two  fijriner  branches, 
allows  that  precediniif  authors  had  already 
created,  but  intimates  that  he  himself  was  the 
first  who  had  diliciiHRed  the  latter.  As  political 
economy  will  hereafler  form  an  important  branch 
of  study  for  the  royal  pupil,  we  are,  happily,  not 
wanting  in  very  able  modern  authors,  who, 
living  in  our  time,  ore  likely  to  be  more  exten- 
sively useful,  from  their  intimate  acquaintance 
jrith  existing  circumstances,  and  with  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  led  to  them. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  too  great,  or  too 
■mall,  for  tho  universal  mind  of  Buxm  ;  nothing 
too  high  for  his  strong  and  siiaring  wing;  no- 
thing too  vast  ibr  his  extensive  graxp;  nothing 
too  deep  for  his  profound  spirit  of^  investigation ; 
nothing  too  minute  for  his  microHcopin  discern- 
ment. Whoever  dives  into  the  depths  of  learn- 
ing, or  examines  the  intricacies  of  politics,  or 
explores  the  arcana  of  nature,  or  looks  into 
the  mysteries  of*  art,  or  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  scheme  of  morals,  or  the  laws 
of  jurisprudence,  or  the  decorums  of  court,  or 
the  duties  of  public  conduct,  or  the  habits  of 
AsMstio  life;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
tfcorns  of  metapliysicft,  or  gathers  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  pr  plucks  the  fruits  of  philosophy, 
will  find  that  this  noble  author  has  been  his  pre- 
cursor ;  and  that  he  himself  can  scarcely  deviate 
into  any  path  which  Bacon  has  not  previously 
explored. 

Nor  did  the  hand  which  so  ably  treats  on  the 
formation  of  states,  disdain  to  arrange  the  plants 
of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the  parterre  ;  nor 
was  the  statesman,  who  discoursed  so  largf^ly 
luid  so  eloquently  on  the  methods  of  improving 
kingfdoms,  or  the  philosopher,  who  doKcanted 
on  the  means  of  augmoniine  science,  above 
teaching  the  pleasing  art  to  select  the  sheltered 
■pot  for  the  tender  exotic,  to  give  minute  instruc- 
tions for  polishing*  the dsy  smooth-shaven  ^rcen,* 
ibr  raising  a  strawberry,  or  cultivating  a  rxme. 

His  moral  essays  are  fraught  with  familiar 
wisdom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this  in- 
tellectual  and  morHl  treasure  the  roynl  pupil 
cannot  be  too  intimately  conversant.  His  other 
writings  are  too  voluminous,  as  well  as  too 
Tarious  and  too  scientific,  to  be  read  at  large ; 
and  it  is  beconoe  the  less  necessary,  the  works 
of  Bacon  having  been  the  grand  seed-  plot,  nut 
of  which  all  the  modern  gardens  of  philosophy, 
•cience,  and  letters,  have  been  either  sown  or 
planted. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  af\er  ad- 
miring in  tho  works  of  this  wonderful  man  to 
what  a  pitch  the  humsn  mind  can  sosr,  we  may 
■ee,  from  a  few  unhappy  instances  in  his  co  •- 
duct,  to  what  debasement  it  can  stoop.  Wliile 
his  writings  store  the  mind  with  wisdom,  and 
the  heart  with  virtue,  we  may,  from  his  prac- 
tice, take  a  melancholy  lesson  on  the  imperfbc- 

gell  has  piiliIiwhrHl  in  the  Guardian,  a  mlleetion  of 
numtM^rleM  paKaaecw  from  this  hintory,  pxeiiiplifyinir 
almowt  evpry  kiml  of  literary  dcfiTi ;  not  with  an  invi- 
dious (ief>iKii  to  injure  mi  srnat  a  naiiK>.  hut  lotit  the  au 
tbority  of  that  name  should  canrtioiHiad  writing.  Thi* 
present  crilicism  is  oflcred,  lest  it  should  fsnctiou  bad 
taste. 


tion  of  human  excellence,  by  the  mortifymg 
consideration  of  his  ingratitude  as  a  friend,  his 
adulation  as  a  courtier,  and  his  venality  as  ■ 
chancellor. 

Of  the  profound  and  various  works  of  Locke, 
the  most  accurate  thinker,  and  jnstest  reasoner, 
which  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country  has 
produced,  we  would  particularly  recommend  tlio 
short  but  verv  valuable  treatise  on  the  Con- 
duet  of  the  UnderslandinsT'  It  contains  a  fa- 
miliai  and  popular  illuHtration  of  sniike  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  his  most  distinguished  work, 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  par- 
ticularly t  at  great  and  universal  law  of  nature, 
*the  tiupport  of  so  many  mpntal  powers  (that  of 
memory  under  all  its  modifications)  and  which 
produces  equally  remarkable  efTccts  in  the  in^ 
tellecual,  as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  the 
material  world,  the  association  of  ideas* — A 
work  of  which  even  the  sceptical  rhapsodist, 
lord  Shaf\:shury,  who  himself  possessed  much 
rhetoric  and  little  logic,  pronounced,  that  *it 
may  qualify  men  as  well  for  business  and  the 
world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  the  university.* 

There  are  few  books  with  which  a  royal  per- 
son ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted, 
than  with  the  famous  work  of  Grotius  on  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace.  In  this  work  the 
great  principles  of  justice  arc  applied  to  the  high- 
est political  purposes ;  and  the  soundest  reason 
iff  employed  in  the  cause  of  the  purest  humanity. 
This  valuable  treatise  owed  its  birth  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  author,  a  statesman  and  am- 
bassador, having,  as  he  himself  observe**,  per 
sonally  witnessed  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,  *  such  an  unbridled  licentiousness  with, 
regard  ti  war,  as  tho  most  barbarous  nations 
might  blush  at.'  •  They  fly  to  arms,'  says  he 
•  on  frivolous  pretences ;  and  vhen  once  they 
have  them  in  their  hands,  they  trample  on  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  as  if  from  the  time  uf 
their  assumption  of  arms  they  were  authorized 
so  to  do.' 

In  the  course  of  the  work  he  inquires,  with 
a  very  vigorous  penetration,  into  the  origin  of 
the  righu  of  war,  its  difTerent  kinds,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  He 
clearly  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
riirhts,  the  violation  of  which  authorizes  the 
taking  up  arms.  And  finally,  af\er  having  ably 
descanted  on  all  that  relates  to  war  in  its  begin- 
ning, and  its  progress,  he  as  ably  enlarges  on 
the  nature  of  thorn  negneiations  and  treaties  of 
peace  which  terminate  it.* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a  book  containing 
such  bold  and  honest  doctrines  to  a  kinjf  of 
France.  This  admirable  treatise  was  found  in 
the  tent  of  the  great  Gustavus  af>er  his  death. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  hit 

•  Tlie  ronsiire  ArfH)U('nt1y  ex|*ref>WHf  in  thesft  volnmm, 
stain>>t  princPH  wh»  incnnxi'li'raiely  enanep  in  war,  can 
never  apply  to  that  in  which  we  an*  inv<Uvi*d  A  war, 
which,  on  ih«>  pari  of  th>*  cncniy.  han  levf>lted  tlie  Just 
r»no*ii  which  P»'parafM  nations,  mid  df>itiroyed  the  rood 
(kith  uhich  unitnd  firm.  A  wnr.  which  on  our  |Mrt 
wap  eiitfri*d  upon,  not  f<»r  conqiie-it  hut  existence  ;  not 
ft-om  ambition  hut  neeeHsily ;  n«it  fhr  n-venee  but  Jus- 
tice;  not  to  plunder  other  naiionif  hut  to  pre.*eive  our 
I  own.  And  not  cxclu:<i*'elv.  evon  to  save  ournolveii.  IhiI 
for  the  retitoratton  of  d(>iH>lated  nations,  and  tlie  ftoa^ 
M&tv  and  repose  of  the  wbute  civilized  worlU. 
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If.  The  Swedish  moaarch  knew  how  to 
oee  hia  books  and  his  ministers.  He  stadied 
(tins,  and  he  employed  Oxenstiem. 
r  the  royal  person  wonld  peruse  a  work, 
eh  to  the  rhetoric  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
riot  spirit  ofancient  Rome,  anites  the  warmth 
BOtomporary  interest  snd  the  dearness  of 
MsUc  feeling ;  in  which  to  the  vi^ur  of  a 
id  and  indignant  eloquence,  is  superadded 
widest  extent  of  general  knowledge,  and  the 
pest  political  sagacity : — a  work 

Where  old  experience  doth  stlain, 
To  soinethinf  like  prophetic  straiii : 

ork  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden  springs 
erolutionary  principles;  dived  into  the  com- 
mted  and  almost  unfathomable  depths  of  po. 
al,  literary,  and  moral  mischief;  penetrated 
dens  and  labyrinths,  where  Anarchy  who 
I  had  been  mysteriously  brooding,  at  length 
shed  her  baleful  progeny  ; — laid  bare  to  view 
dark  recesses,  where  sacrilege,  murder,  trea. 
,  regicide,  and  atheism  were  engendered. — 
he  would  hear  the  warning  voice  which  first 
nded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  Britein,  and 
eh,  by  rousing  to  a  sense  of  danger,  kindled 
spirit  to  repel  it.  which,  in  Englishmen,  is 
ays  but  one  and  the  same  act,  she  should 
use  Mr.  Burke*§  Rejlectiofu  on  the  French 
loluiion. 

I  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great,  but 
a  misguided  man,  to  light  at  last  upon  a  sub. 
,  not  only  singularly  congenial  to  the  turn 
bis  genius,  but  of  his  temper  also.  The  ac> 
iplished  scholar,  the  wit  of  vivid  imagination, 
powerful  orator  rich  in  imagery,  and  abound- 
in  classic  allusion,  had  been  previously  dis. 
red  to  equal  advanUge  in  his  other  works, 
with  considerable  abatements,  from  preju- 
)•  which  sometimes  blinded  his  judgment, 
D  a  vehemence  which  oflen  clouded  his  bright. 
I.  He  had  never  wanted  genius :  it  would 
lard  to  say  he  had  ever  wanted  integrity  ; — 
he  had  oi\eii  wanted  that  consistency  which 
D  necessary  to  make  the  parte  of  a  great  cha> 
ler  cohere  to  each  other.  A  patriot,  yet  not 
reqoenlly  seeming  to  act  against  the  intereste 
lis  country  ;  a  senator,  never  heard  without 
liration,  but  sometimes  without  effect ;  a 
earns n,  oflen  embarrassing  his  adversaries, 
tiout  always  serving  his  friends,  or  advancing 
cause.  But  in  this  concentration  of  his 
ws,  this  union  of  his  faculties  and  feelings, 
Rgflection  on  the  French  Revolution^  his  im- 
MMity  found  objecU  which  rendered  ite  exer> 
'  not  only  pardonable  but  laudable.  That 
ence,  which  had  sometimes  exhausted  itself, 
rorthily  in  party,  or  unkindly  on  individuals, 
r  ftmnd  full  scope  for  iti^excrcise,  in  the  un- 
rained  atrocities  of  a  nation,  hostile  not  only 
tritain  but  to  human  nature  itself.  A  nation 
offending  from  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the 
lioDs,  which  might  have  been  repelled  by  the 
Inary  means  of  resistence,  but  *  committing 
oldest  crimes  the  newest  kind  of  way,*  and 
ling  the  bloody  inventions  of  the  most  selfish 
lition,  and  the  headlong  appetites  of  the  most 
iridled  vices,  with  all  the  exquisite  oontri. 
ees  of  gratuitous  wickedness.  And  happily 
Ua  fiuiie,  all  the  luccesaive  mctora  in  the  re- 


volutionary drama  took  care  to  ain  up  to  any  in- 
temperance of  langua^  which  even  Mr.  Burka 
could  lupplj. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 
The  Holy  8cripiure§,^T%e  Old  TVftemnif. 

lit  speaking  of  the  nature  snd  evidences  ct 
revealed  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  aa 
ticipattng  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  as  it  is  from 
tlie  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  the  nature  of  oar 
divine  religion  can  be  adequately  ascertained^ 
and  as  it  is  only  in  that  sacred  volume  that  wo 
can  discover  those  striking  congruities  between 
Christianity,  and  all  the  morsi  exigencies  of 
man,  which  form  so  irresistible  an  evidence  of 
its  coming  from  that  God,  *  who  is  above  ail  an<l 
through  all,  and  in  us  all.* 

There  are,  however,  some  additional  pointe  of 
view  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture  ought  to  be 
considered.  It  is  doubtless  most  deeply  inte- 
resting, as  it  conteins  in  it  that  revelation  from 
heaven  which  was  *  to  give  light  to  then*  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  But  wWHJL^ 
we  joyfully  follow  this  collected  radiance,  wv' 
may  humbly  endeavour  to  examine  the  appara- 
tus itself  by  which  tliose  beams  of  heaven  are 
thrown  on  our  path.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
divine  volume  somevihat  more  in  deteil,  endea- 
vouring at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  those 
features  which  it  presente  to  the  critic,  or  philo- 
logist Wo  do  not  mean  to  him  who,  while  he 
reads,  affecU  to  forget,  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  hook  of  God,  and  therefore  indulges  his  per- 
verse or  profligate  fancy,  as  if  he  were  perusing 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hafez.  But  we  mean 
the  Christian  critic,  "tend  the  Christian  philolo- 
gist ;  characters,  it  is  true,  not  very  common, 
yet  through  the  mercy  of  God  so  exemplified  in 
a  i9m  nobler  insUnces,  even  in  our  own  days,  as 
to  tenvince  us,  that  in  the  formation  of  these  vo- 
lumes  of  eternal  life,  no  faculty,  no  teste,  no  im- 
pressible point  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  been  lefl 
unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  too,  what  an 
extensive  field  the  sacred  Scriptures  furnish  for 
those  classical  labours,  of  which  they  possiblr 
were  deemed  scarcely  susceptible  before  the  ad- 
mirable Low^  gave  his  invaluable  Prelections. 

The  first  circumstence  which  presente  itself^ 
is  the  variety  of  composition  which  is  crowded 
into  these  narrow  limits.  Historical  records 
extending  through  thousands  of  years ; — poetry 
of  almost  every  species ; — biographic  memoirs 
of  that  very  kind  which  the  modern  world  agrees 
to  deem  mont  interesting ;  epistolary  corres- 
pondence which  even  for  excellence  of  manner 
might  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  compo- 
sition of  that  nature  in  the  world ;  and  lastly, 
that  singular  kind  of  writing,  peculiar  to  this 
sHcred  book,  in  which  the  veil  that  hides  futurity 
from  man  is  penetrated,  remote  occurrences  so 
anticipated,  As  to  imply  a  demonstration  that 
Gfid  alone  could  have  communicated  such  know- 
ledge to  man. 

In  the  historic  parts,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  a  oertein  peculiar  consciousness  of  accurate 
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knonrledife,  evincing  iUelfby  its  two  grand  ch&. 
racterisUcs,  precision  and  timplicity.  They  arc 
not  the  annals  of  a  nation  which  are  before  us, 
■o  much  as  the  records  of  a  family.  Truth  is 
obviously  held  in  supreme  ▼alue,  since,  even 
where  it  is  discreditable,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  affections  are 
cordially  at  work  ;  but  they  are  more  filial  than 
patriotic,  and  more  devout  than  filial.  To  these 
writers  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  of  more  im. 
portanoe  than  their  fathers  themselves.  They 
therefore  preserve,  with  the  greatest  care,  those 
transactions  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  con- 
aected  with  the  most  signal  interferences  of 

'.%lKven;  and  no  circumstance  is  omitted,  by 
Vhich  additional  motives  might  be  afforded  for 
that  habitual  reverence,  supreme  love  and  un- 
shaken confidence,  towards  the  Eternal  Father, 
which  constituted  the  pure  and  sublime  religion 
of  thin  singly  enlightened  people.  What  Moses 
magnificently  expresses  in  the  exordium  of  that 
noble  ode,  the  90th  psalm,  contains  the  central 
principle  which  all  their  history  was  intended  to 
impress.  *  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  from  one  generation  to  another ;  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadsl 
made  the  earth  and  the  world  ;  even  from  ever- 

.luting  to  everlasting, Thou  art  God.* 

Other  nations  have  doubtless  made  their  his- 
tory subservient  to  their  mythology  ;  or  rather, 
being  ignorant  of  the  facts ;  they  have  at  once 
gratified  their  national  vanity,  and  indulged 
their  moral  depravity  in  imagining  offensive  and 
monstrous  chimeras.  But  do  these  humiliating 
infatuations  of  human  kind,  universal  as  tJiey 
have  been,  bear  any  shadow  of  analogy  to  the 
divinely  philosophic  grandeur  of  Hebrew  piety  7 
All  other  mythologic  histories  degrade  our  na- 
ture. This  alone  restores  its  primeval  dignity. 
The  pious  Jews  were  doubtless  the  greatest 
zealots  on  earth.  But  for  whom  7  *  For  no  grisly 
terror,*  *  nor  execrable  shape,*  like  all  other  Ori- 
entalists, ancient  and  modern ;  no  brute  like  the 
Egyptians,  nor  deified  monster  worse  than  br%te, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  it  was  for 
Him,  whom  philosophers  in  all  ajjes  have  in  vain 
laboured  to  discover ;  of  whose  character,  never- 
theless, they  have  occasionally  caught  some  faint 
idea  from  those  very  Jews,  whom  they  have  de- 
spised, and  who,  in  the  description  even  of  the 
heathen  Tacitus,  awes  our  minds,  and  claims  the 
natural  homage  of  our  hearts. — *Th.e  Egyptians/ 
■ays  that  unbribed  evidence,  in  the  midst  even 
of  an  odious  representation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
*  venerate  various  animals,  as  well  as  likenesses 
of  monsters.  The  Jews  acknowledge,  and  that 
with  the  mind  <Hily,  a  sin}{Ie  Deity.  They  ac 
count  those  to  he  profane,  who  form  images  of 
God  of  perishable  materials,  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  There  is  the  one  supreme  eternal  God, 
vnchangeable,  immortaL  They  therefore  suffer 
no  statues  in  their  cities,  and  still  less  in  their 
temples.  They  have  never  shown  this  mark  of 
flattery  to  their  kings.  They  have  never  done 
this  honour  to  the  C^sars.** 

What  then  was  seal  for  such  worship  as  this, 
bat  the  purest  reason,  and  the  highest  magnani- 
jnity  7    And  how  wise  as  well  as  heroic  do  they 

Tadtas  Hist.  Lib.  v.  5. 


sppear  who  made  no  account  of  life  m  sncn  a 
cause  7  *  O  king,*  say  they,  *  we  are  not  careful 
to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  Our  God  whom 
we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  out  of  thine  hand  !  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
wors^iip the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  sot  upw' 

Of  such  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be  more 
interesting  Uian  the  simple,  the  affectionate  his- 
tory 7  it  is  not  men  w  hom  it  celebrates ;  it  is 
*  Him  who  only  hath  immortality,  who  dwelleth  ^ 
in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  onto.* 
And  how  does  it  represent  him  7  That  single 
expression  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  will  fully 
inform  us :  *  Wilt  thou  slso  destroy  the  righte- 
ous with  the  wicked  7  That  be  far  from  thee ! 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  ri^hu*  A 
sentiment,  short  and  simple  as  it  is,  which  car- 
ries more  light  to  the  mind,  and  more  consola- 
tion to  the  heart,  than  all  the  volumes  of  all  the 
philosophers. 

But  what  was  the  moral  efficacy  of  this  reli- 
gion 7  Let  the  youthful  Joseph  tell  us.  Let 
him,  at  the  moment  of  his  victory  over  all  that 
has  most  efiectually  subdued  human  nature,  dis- 
cover to  us  where  his  strength  lay.  *  How,* 
says  he,  *  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  God.* 

Of  the  lesser  excellences  of  these  historic  re- 
cords, little  on  the  present  occasion  can,  and, 
happily,  little  needs  be  said.     If  the  matter  is 
unmixed  truth,  the  manner  is  unmixed  nature. 
Were  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  trsck, 
valuable  on  no  other  account,  they  would  be  in- 
estimable in  this  respect,  that  through  what  they 
have  discovered  and  translated,  we  sre  enabled 
to  compare  other  eastern  compositions  with  the 
sacred   books  of  the  Hebrews;  the  result  of 
which   comparison,  supposing  only  taste  and 
judgment  to  decide,  must  ever  be  this,  that  in 
many  instances,  nothing  can  recede  farther  from 
the  simplicity  of  trutli  and  nature  than  the  one, 
nor  more  constantly  exhibit  both  than  the  other. 
This  assertion  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
justness  to  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  character  of  the  eastern  poetry,  in  general, 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  floridness  and  exube- 
rance, with  little  of  the  true  sublime,  and  a  con- 
stant endeavour  to  outdo  rather  than  to  imitate 
nature.     The  Jewish  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
oaot  in  the  most  perfect  mould.    The  expressions 
are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  sense ;  and  while 
nothing  is  more  enereotic,  nothing  is  more  sim- 
ple and  natural.     If  the  language  bo  strong,  it 
is  the  strength  of  sentiment  allied  with   the 
strength  of  genius,  which  slone  produces  it   For 
this  striking  dissimilarity  the  difference  of  sub- 
ject will  account    There  is  one  God. —  Thi§  is 
perfect  simplicity.     He  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, infinite,  and  eternal. — This  is  sublimity 
beyond  which  nothing  can  rise.     What  evinces 
this  to  l>e  the  real  source  of  excellence  in  He- 
brew poetry  is,  that  no  instance  of  the  sublime, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  human  composition,  will 
bear  a  companson  with  what  the  Hebrew  poets 
say  of  the  Almighty.     For  example:  what  in 
all  the  poetry,  even  of  Homer,  is  to  be  compared 
with  this  passage  of  David—*  Whither  shall  I 
go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  fiow 
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3  ?  if  I  climb  up  into  heaven  thoa 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell  thou  art 
take  the  wines  of  the  morning,  and 
utmost  part  of  the  sea,  even  there 
id  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 

iculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  it 
the  poetry  we  know  of  in  the  world, 
luetic  structure  in  the  most  literal 
nay,  indeed,  the  more  literal  the 
the  less  the  poetry  is  injured.  The 
at  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
ear  to  depend  on  cadence  or  rhythm, 
r  merely  verbal,  which  literal  trans- 
(Other  langfuage  necessarily  destroys ; 
thod  of  giving  to  each  r.istinct  idea 
xpression,  so  that  when  the  poetry 
'estament  is  perfect,  and  not  injured 
•  translation,  it  exhibits  a  series  of 
which  the  second  member  of  each 
3ats  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
in  a  varied  manner — As  in  the  be- 
iie  95th  psalm  : 

sing  nnto  thR  TiOrd, 

y  ivjoice  in  thf>  iitri.'neth  of  onr  salvation ; 

efore  iii!«  pro^u^ncf  with  thankogiviDf, 

•KlveH  glal  in  tiim  with  psalins: 

a  a  fffai  Ofhi, 

ing  aliove  all  ftrnin: 

ire  Dh*  (lecji  placufl  of  the  earth, 

jtb  of  the  iiiH4  in  biH  aluo. 

re  for  adopting  such  a  structure  we 
ive  to  have  been,  that  the  cumpoei- 
be  adapted  to  responsive  singing, 
avoid  acknowledging  a  much  deeper 
itinite  wisdom,  that  that  poetry  which 
anslatcd  into  all  languages,  should 
kind  as  literal  translation  could  not 

ibject  of  Hobrew  poetry,  however,  it 
ssary  to  refer  the  reader  to  bishop 
rk  already   mentioned,  and  to  that 

most  luminous  discourse  on  this 
5xed  to  the  same  excellent  author's 
>r  Isaiah. 

lilosopliy  in  its  truest  and  noblest 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Scrip- 
aled  religion  being^in  fact,  that  *d»y 
on  high,N)f  whose  happy  effects  the 
aophers  had  no  knowledge,  and  the 
ich  they  were  always  endeavouring 
'  artificial  hut  most  deiunive  contri- 
It  the  (K)rtiim  of  the  sacred  Vdluine 
st  distinctiv  appropriated  to  this  sub- 
books  of  EcclHsiastes  and  Proverbs. 
sr  of  these,  amid  some  difficult  pas- 
ired  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of  an- 
s  and  manners,  there  are  some  of  the 
ections  on   the  vanity  of  all   thing^s 

on  the  indispf'nsable  necessity  of 
fion,  in  order  to  our  ease  and  happi- 
rer  camn  from  the  pen  of  man.     It 

immortnlity  of  the  soul,  of  which 
opposed  the  Jews  ignorant,  in  terms 
equivocal.  *  Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  tftiril  thaU 
td  who  ffave  it*  And  it  ends  with  a 
which  every  human  heart  ought  to 
iause  all  Just  reflections  lead  to  it— • 
r  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 


ti^r ;  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  of  man. — For  God  will  brin/p 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  [^>od,or  whether  it  be  evil.* 
The  Proverb*  are  an  invaluable  summary  of 
every  species  of  practical  wisdom.  Tho  first 
nine  chapters  beinsr  u  discourse  on  true  wisdom, 
that  is,  sincere  rehgion,  as  a  principle,  and  the 
remainder  a  sort  of  magazine  of  all  its  varied 
parts,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and  personal,  in 
this  world ;  together  with  clear  and  beautiful 
intimations  of  happiness  in  a  life  to  come.  Ai 
for  example : — *  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  m 
shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  more  uqlt 
the  perfect  day.*  Here,  one  of  the  most  delighti^  - 
ful  objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  of  the 
morning,  is  educed  as  an  emblem  of  that  grow- 
ing comfort  and  cheerfulness  which  inseparably 
attend  a  life  of  piety.  What  then,  by  inevitable 
analogy,  is  that  perfect  day  in  which  it  is  made 
to  terminate,  but  the  eternal  happiness  of  heaven  7 
Both  these  books,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Psalms,  have  this  suitable  peculiarity  to  the  pre. 
sent  occasion,  that  they  issued  from  a  royal  pen. 
They  contain  a  wisdom,  truly,  which  belongs  to 
all ;  but  they  also  have  much  in  them  which 
peculiarly  concerns  those,  who,  by  providential 
destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  people.  The 
101st  psalm,  in  particular,  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  abridged  manual  for  princes,  especiallv 
in  the  choice  of  their  company. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

7%e  Holy  Scripture: — The  New  Testament 

The  biographic  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is  above  all  human  estimation,  because  it  con- 
tains the  portraiture  of  *  him  in  whom  dwells 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.* — If  it  wero, 
therefore,  our  hard  lot  to  say  what  individual 
part  of  the  Scriptures  we  should  wish  to  rescue 
from  an  otherwise  irreparable  destruction,  ought 
it  not  to  bo  that  part  which  describes  to  us  the 
conduct  and  preserves  to  us  the  instructions  of 
God  manifeat  in  the  flesh  7  Worldly  Christians 
have  affbcted  sometimes  to  prefer  the  Gospel  to 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  intimated 
ground  that  our  Saviour  was  a  less  severe  pre- 
ceptor, and  more  of  a  mere  moralist  than  his  in- 
spired followers,  whose  writings  make  up  the 
sequel  of  the  New  Testament  But  never  sore- 
ly was  there  a  grosser  delusion.  If  the  object 
be  to  probe  the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre  ;  to 
place  before  him  the  terrors  of  that  God,  who  to 
the  wicked  *  is  a  consuming  fire  ;*  to  convince 
him  of  that  radical  change  which  must  take 
place  in  his  whole  nature,  of  that  total  conquest 
which  he  must  gain  over  the  world  and  him- 
self, before  he  can  be  a  true  subject  of  the  Mes- 
siah's spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  of  the  desperate 
disappointment  which  must  finally  awoit  all 
who  rest  in  the  mere  profession,  or  even  the 
plausible  outside  of  Christianity  ;  it  is  from  oar 
Lord*s  discourses  that  we  shall  find  the  most  re- 
sistless means  of  accomplishing  each  of  those 
awfully  important  purposes. 

To  (he  willing  disuiple  our  Savioar  is  in. 


It 


do 
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deed  the  jj^enUest  of  instructors ;  to  the  cunirite 
penitent  he  is  the  most  cheering  of  comforters  ; 
to  weakness  he  is  most  encouraging.;  lo  infirmi- 
ty, unspeakably  indulgent ;  to  grief  or  distress 
of  whatever  sort,  he  is  a  pattern  of  tenderness. 
But  in  all  he  says  or  does,  he  has  one  invariable 
object  in  view,  to  which  all  the  rest  is  but  sub- 
•ervient  He  lived  and  taught,  he  died  and  rose 
again,  for  this  one  end,  that  he  might  *  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  workaJ*  His  uni- 
form  declarations  therefore,  are — *  Ye  cannot 
■erve  God  and  Mammon.— Where  j^our  treasure 
ia,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.* — *  If  thy  right 
eye  otfend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
thcc*  *  Bxccpt  a  man  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple.' 

To  corrupt  human  nature  these  lessons  can 
never  bo  made  engaging.  Their  object  is  to 
conquer,  and  finally  to  eradicate  that  corrup- 
tion. To  iiidulue  it,  therefore,  in  any  instance, 
is  wholly  to  reject  them;  since  it  is  not  with 
particular  vices  that  Christ  contends,  nor  will 
he  be  satisfied  with  particular  virtues.  But  he 
calls  us,  indispensably  to  a  §tate  of  mind,  which 
contains,  a«  in  a  root  or  principle,  all  possible 
virtue,  and  which  avoids,  with  equally  sincere 
detestation,  every  species  of  evil.  But  to  human 
nature  itself,  as  distinct  from  its  depravity,  to 
native  tantc,  sound  discriminating  sense,  just 
and  delicate  feeling,  comprehensive  judgment, 
profound  humility,  and  genuine  magnanimity 
of  mind,  no  teacher  upon  this  earth  ever  so 
adapted  himself.  In  his  inczhauHtib!c  imagery, 
his  appropriate  use  of  all  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  his  embodying  the  deepest  wisdom 
in  the  plainest  allcirorios,  and  making  familiar 
occurrences  the  vehicle  of  most  momentous  in- 
struction, in  the  dignified  ease,  with  which  he 
utters  the  profoundest  truths,  the  majnatic  se- 
verity which  he  manifests  where  hollow  hypo- 
crisy,  narrow  bigotry,  unfeeling  selfishness,  or 
any  clearly  deliberate  vice  called  forth  his  holy 
indignation ;  in  these  characters  we  recognise 
the  purest,  and  yet  most  popular,  the  most  awful, 
and  yet  the  most  amiable  of  all  instructors.  And 
when  we  read  the  Gospels  with  rightly  prepared 
hearts,  we  see  him  with  our  mind*s  eye,  as  he 
actually  was  in  this  world,  scarce  loss  effectu- 
ally than  those  who  lived  and  conversed  with 
him.  We  too,  *  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fattier  full  of  grace 
and  truth.* 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some  de- 
gTBo  to  the  biographic  class.  Where  the  matter 
of  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  moment  tlie  more 
agrecableness  of  its  manner  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. But  where  a  striking  provision  has  been 
made  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  it  would 
be  inirratitude  as  well  as  insensibility  not  to  no- 
tice it  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  a  reader  of 
taste,  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  combination 
of  eKC<:llences,  which  this  short  but  most  event, 
ful  narrative  exhibits.  Nothing  but  clearness 
and  accuracy  appear  to  be  aimed  at«yet  every 
thing  which  can  give  interest  to  such  a  work  is 
attained.  Neither  Xenophon  nor  Coesar  could 
Mtand  a  comparison  with  it.  St.  Luke  in  this 
piece  haa  seen  every  thing  so  clearly  has  un 


dcrstood  it  so  fully,  and  has  expressed  it  so  ap- 
positely, as  to  need  only  a  simple  rendering  of 
his  own  exact  words  in  order  to  his  having,  in 
every  language,  the  air  of  an  original. 

The  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
perhaps,  that  with  which  the  generality  of  read- 
ers aiv  least  acquainted.  Some  profess  to  bo 
discouraged  by  the  intricacy  of  the  sense,  parti- 
cularly in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  and  others 
fairly  acknowledge  that  they  conceive  this  part 
of  the  Scripture  to  be  of  less  moment,  as  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  obsolete  controversies  pecu- 
liar to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
consequently  uninteresting  to  us.  Though  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to  those 
unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  re- 
gretting, what  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity, 
which  diKtinguishes  our  times,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  botJ)  tliese  suppositions.  They,  for 
example,  who  regard  religion  but  as  a  more  sub- 
limated system  of  morality,  and  look  for  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  conduct,  must 
necessarily  feel  themselves  at  a  stand,  when 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  present  it- 
self before  them.  But  if  it  were  first  fully  known, 
what  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  actually 
was,  their  sentiments  would  soon  become  intel- 
ligible. Thi^y  treat  of  Christianity  as  an  inward 
principle  still  more  than  -as  a  rule  of  conduct 
They  by  no  means  neglect  the  latter ;  but  the 
former  is  their  leading  object  In  strict  ob- 
servance of  that  maxim,  so  variously  given  by 
their  divine  master — *Make  the  tree  good  and 
its  fruit  will  be  good.* — Tney  accordingly  do- 
scribe  a  process,  which,  in  order  to  real  good- 
ness, must  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  heart 
They  detect  a  root  of  evil  which  disqualifies 
man  for  all  real  virtue,  and  deprives  him  of  al! 
real  happiness.  And  they  describe  an  influence 
proceeding  from  God  himself,  through  a  divine 
Mediator,  ready  to  be  communicated  to  all  who 
seek  it,  by  which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome, 
and  a  holy  and  heavenly  nature  formed  in  its 
room.  They  describe  this  change  as  taking 
place  by  means  of  the  truths  and  facts  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  impresoing  themselves  by  the 
power  of  God*s  #ioly  Spirit  upon  the  mind  and 
heart;  in  consequence  of  which  new  desires, 
new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  pursuits  suc- 
ceed. Things  temporal  sink  down  into  com- 
plete subordination,  to  things  eternal ;  aiid  su- 
preme love  to  God  and  unfeigned  charity  to 
man,  become  the  master  passions  of  the  souL 
These  are  the  subjects  which  arc  chiefly  dwelt 
on  in  the  Epistles,  and  they  will  always  in  a 
measure  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
*  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.*  Even  in 
many  human  pursuits,  actual  practice  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  prin 
ciples. 

If  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  ought  we  noi 
to  study  these  portions  of  Scripture  witli  an  at 
tention  suitable  to  their  acknowledged  def^h, 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  meaning  upon 
them,  at  the  expense  of  common  sense,  in  order 
to  rnake  them  seem  to  correspond  with  our  sa 
perficial  religion  ?  Should  we  not  rather  endea- 
vour to  bring  our  religion  to  a  conformity  with 
their  olain  and  literal  import  7    Such  attempts^ 
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neere.y  made,  would  toon  give  clearneM  to  the 
iderstaiidinfr ;  and  a  more  than  philosophic 
uiai*»tency,  as  well  an  a  more  than  human  ener- 
|r,  would  be  found  there,  where  all  before  had 
letned  perplexed  and  obticure. — We  do  not, 
iwever,  deny,>that  the  Epistles  contain  more 
tterence  than  the  Gonpels  to  JewiHh  customs, 
id  to  a  variety  of  local  and  temporary  circum* 
ancea  not  well  understood  by  us.  Yet,  tiiough 
ritten  to  individual  men,  and  to  particular 
mrches ;  not  only  ^neral  inferences,  applica- 
e  to  us  may  be  drawn  from  particular  inslruC' 
laa,  but  by  means  of  them,  the  most  important 
ictrines  are  of\en  pointedly  exhibited. 
Where  this  truly  Christian  discernment  is 
nrcisftd,  it  will  be  evident  how  much  it  soflens 
id  enlarifes  the  heart !  how  it  extends  and  il* 
minatAs  the  mental  view  '  how  it  quickens  and 
vif  orates  the  feeling !  how  it  fits  the  mind  for 
once  attending  to  the  minutest,  and  compre- 
inding  the  vastest  things!  In  short,  how  pure, 
>w  wise,  how  disinterested,  how  heavenly, — we 
id  almo**!  said  how  morally  omnipotent  it  makes 
I  eomplete  votary  I 

On  this  head  we  will  add  but  one  remark 
nre.  Even  throuj^h  the  medium  of  a  transla- 
«,  we  observe  a  remarkable  difference  of  man- 
tr  in  the  apostolic  writers. — There  is  indeed  a 
ry  cloee  resemblance  between  the  views  and 
pics  of  Sl  Paul  and  Sl  Peter,  though  with 
oeh  differ«*nce  of  style.  But  St.  James  and 
.  John  differ  from  both  these,  and  from  each 
ber,  as  much  as  any  writers  could,  who  agree 
cdially  in  one  general  end.  The  Christiitn 
likMwplter  will  be  able  to  account  for  this  dif- 
pence  by  its  obvious  correspondence  with  what 
r  tees  daily  in  natural  tempers.  In  St  John 
»will  discover  the  cast  and  turn  of  a  sublimely 
ntemplative  mind,  penetrating  the  inmost 
rings  of  moral  action,  and  viewing  the  heart 
akine  secured  and  perfected  by  an  habitual 
tal  reverence  to,  and,  a»  he  expresses  it,  *cora- 
onion  with  the  Father  of  spirits.*  In  St  James 
>  will  see  the  remarks  of  a  plain  and  more 
■etical  mind,  vigilantly  guardin(t  against  the 
ceiis  and  dangers  of  the  world,  and  somewhat 
iloue  lest  speculation  should,  in  any  instance, 
I  made  a  pretext  for  negligence  in  practice. 
nd  lastly,  he  will  p^^rhaps  recognise  in  St 
lol,  that  powerful  character  of  mind,  which, 
iini;  under  the  influence  of  no  particular  tern- 
T,  but  possessing  each  in  its  full  strength,  and 
I  in  due  temperament,  gives  no  colouring  to 
ij  object  but  what  it  actually  possesses,  pur- 
les  each  valuable  end  in  strict  proportion  to 
I  worth,  and  varies  its  self  directed  course,  in 
mpliance  with  no  attraction,  but  that  of  truth, 
'  fitness,  and  of  utility.  In  such  a  variety, 
en,  he  will  Hnd  a  new  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
iristianity,  which  is  thus  alike  attested  by  wit- 
rases  the  mtjst  diversified ;  and  he  will,  with 
unble  gratitude,  adore  that  condescending  wis- 
101  and  fjroodness,  which  has  thus,  within  the 
ered  volume  itiielf,  recognised,  and  even  pro- 
ded  for,  those  distinctions  of  the  human  mind, 
r  which  weak  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make 
lowance  in  each  other.  | 

The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  last,  because 
peculiarly  extends  itself  throngh  the  whole  of 
B  divine  volume.    It  comtnencef  with  the  first 


encouraging  promise  which  was  given  to  man 
afler  the  primeval  transgression,  and  it  occupies 
the  last  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  in  a  revela- 
tion from  the  sovereign  of  all  events,  the  future 
designs  of  Providence  should  be  to  far  intimated^ 
as  clearly  to  evince  a  more  than  human  fore- 
sight, and  by  consequence  a  divine  origin.  It 
might  also  have  been  thought  probable,  that 
those  prophecies  should  embrace  so  extended  a 
series  of  future  occurrences,  as  to  provide  for 
successive  confirmations  of  the  revelation,  by 
successive  fulfilments  of  the  predictions.  And 
lastly,  it  might  be  thought  reasonable,  that  while 
su'h  intimations  should  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  explained  by  the  actual  event,  they  should 
not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  curiosity  respect- 
ing  future  contingencies ;  such  an  anticipation 
of  events  being  clearly  unsuitable  to  that  kind 
of  moral  government  under  which  the  author  of 
our  nature  has  placed  us. 

It  is  conceived  that  such  precisely  are  the  cha- 
racters of  those  predictions  which  are  so  nume- 
rous in  the  Scripture.  They  point  to  a  continued 
succession  of  great  occurrences ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, with  such  scattered  rays  of  light,  aa  to  fur- 
nish few  materials  for  premature  speculation. 
Even  to  the  prophet  himself  the  prospect  is  pro- 
bably  enveloped  in  a  deep  mist,  which  while  be 
looks  intently,  seems  for  a  short  space  to  open, 
and  to  present  before  him  certain  grand  objects, 
whose  fleeting  appearances  he  imperfectly  catch- 
es, but  whose  connexion  with,  or  remoteness 
from,  each  other  he  has  not  sufficient  light  to 
distinguish. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  most  strictly 
to  prophecies  of  remote  events — When  nearer 
occurrences  are  foretold,  whether  relating  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  to  the  countries  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  often  a  surprising  clearness, 
as  if  in  these  cases,  the  intention  was  to  direct 
conduct  for  the  present,  as  well  as  confirm  faith 
by  the  result  AJid  in  a  few  important  instancea, 
even  distant  futurity  is  so  distinctly  contem- 
plated, as  to  make  such  predictions  a  permanent, 
and  to  every  candid  reader,  an  iriefragable  evi- 
denc^,  that  a  volume  so  undeniably  ancient,  snd 
yet  BO  unequivocally  predictive,  can  be  no  other 
than  divine. 

Of  this  last  class  of  prophecies,  aa  most  di- 
rectly  interesting,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point 
out  the  following  striking  examples. — ^The  de- 
nunciation  by  Moses  of  what  should  be  the  final 
fate  of  the  Jews,  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedi- 
ence.* — Isaiah*s  astonishing  picture  of  the  sufl 
ferings,  death,  and  subsequent  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer  rt"  a  prediction  upon  which  every  kind 
of  sophistry  has  been  tried  in  vain.     The  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with   Daniel's  interpreta- 
tion ;t  a  prophecy  which  contains  in  it  an  abso> 
lute  demonstriition  of  revealed  religion.   Dinirps 
own  vision  of  the  four  empires,  and  of  that  divine  <* 
one  which  should  succeed  them.§  His  amazing 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,!)  which,  however 
involved  in  obscurity  as  to  niceties  of  chronolo 
gy^  is  in  clearness  of  prediction  a  standing  mi 
racle;  its  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  being  as  self 


•  IViit.  xvviii. 
S  Daniel,  vii. 


1 1<iaisli.  liii. 
I  Daoiol,  ix. 


I  Daoiel,  U. 
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evident  as  that  Cassar  meant  to  record  his  own 
Actions  in  his  Conimcntaries.  To  these  I  would 
add,  lastly,  that  wonderful  representation  of  the 
papal  tyranny  in  the  Apocalypse/  which,  how. 
ever,  involving  some  otMCure  circumstances,  is 
nevertheless  so  luminous  an  instance  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  evasion.  The  extreme 
justness  of  the  statement  respecting  papnl  Rome 
tnuMt  force  itself  on  every  mind  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  usual  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  with  the  authentic  facts  of  eccle- 
siastical history. 

Among  circumstantial  prophecies  of  near 
events  may  bo  reckoned  Jereiuiah*s  prediction 
of  the  taking  of  Babylon,t  by  the  king  of  the 
Medes,  on  which  the  history  of  the  event,  as 
given  by  Xcnophonin  the  Cy roped ia,  is  the  best 
pcMtsible  comment.  The  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
Tyro  in  Ezekiel.t  in  which  there  is  the  most  re- 
markablo  detail  of  the  matter  of  ancient  com- 
merce that  is  perhaps  to  be  any  where  found. 
But  of  all  such  prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  given 
in  repeated  parables  and  express  denunciations, 
is  most  deeply  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  scholars 
respecting  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  ;  but  it 
teems  astonishing  to  any  plain  reader  of  the  Bi- 
ble how  it  could  ever  become  a  matter  of  doubt 
— What  can  be  more  likely,  for  instance,  than 
that  some  present  event  in  which  David  was  in- 
terested, p'rhapK  his  inauguration,  suggested  to 
him  the  subject  of  the  second  psalm  ?  Yet  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  tliat  he  describes  a 
dominion  infinitely  beyond  what  can  be  attri- 
buted to  any  earthly  potentate  7  The  fact  sccmb 
to  be,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  being,  in  its 
inoet  leading  parts,  a  prefiguration  of  the  chris- 
tian  dispensation  and  the  most  celebrated  per- 
■000,  as  well  as  events,  being  typical  of  what 
was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit  could  not  easily 
contemplate  the  type  without  being  carried  for- 
ward to  its  complctitm.  And,  therefore,  in  al- 
most every  case  of  the  kind  the  more  remote  ob- 
ject draws  the  attention  of  the  prophet  as  if  in- 
■ensibly,  from  the  nearer,— the  greatness  of  the 
one  naturally  eclipsing  the  comparative  little- 
ness of  the  other.  This  occurs  in  such  a  num- 
ber of  instances  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent charaeteis  of  prophecy. 

Wo  shall  conclude  the  subject  with  observing 
on  that  ovvr-ruling  Providence  which  took  care 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  translated  into  the  (ircek  language,  before 
tlie  original  dialect  became  obscure,  by  which 
means,  not  only  a  most  iniftortant  preparation 
was  made  for  the  fuller  manifeKtatif>n  which 
was  to  follow  ;  hut  the  nense  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  nil  important  instances,  was  so  unequi\'ocally 
.  fixiHi,  as  to  furnish  both  a  guide  tor  the  learned 
'  Christian  in  al\er-t*mes,  and  a  means  of  con. 
fronting  Jewiiih  misrepresentations  with  the  in. 
diiiputahle  acknowledgments  of  earlier  Jews, 
better  used  to  the  language,  and  uninfluenced 
Dv  any  prejudice.  And,  may  we  add,  that  the 
choice  of  the  («reek  for  the  original  langnasr 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  li*9s  w«)rthv  of  at. 

s  Chap.  Tvii.  t  J^n>miah  I.  and  li. 

I  £«ekMl  xiri  auil  xxvii. 


tention  7  By  that  wise  and  gracious  arrange- 
ment every  lineament  and  every  point  of  our 
divine  religion  has  acquired  an  imperishable 
character ;  since  the  learned  have  agreed,  that 
no  language  is  so  capable  of  expressing  every 
minute  distinction  and  shade  of  thought  and 
feeling,  or  is  so  incapable  of  over  becoming  equi- 
vocal :  the  works  which  have  been  composed  in 
it,  ensuring  its  being  studied  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Or  the  abuse  of  terms. — Entkunaam. — Supenti 
tion. — Zeal  for  religious  opinions  no  proof  of 
religion. 

To  guard  the  mind  from  prejudice  is  no  unim- 
portant part  of  a  royal  education.  Names  govern 
the  world.  They  carry  away  opinion,  decide  one 
character,  and  determine  practice.  Names, 
therefore,  are  of  more  importance  than  we  are 
aware.  We  are  apt  to  bring  the  quality  down 
to  the  standard  which  the  name  establishes, and 
our  practice  rarely  rises  higher  than  the  current 
term  which  we  use  when  we  speak  of  it 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  all  times  been  an 
evil.    To  enumerate  only  a  few  instances.    Wo 
do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measure  which 
pave  birth  to  the  clamour,  when  we  assert,  that 
in  the  progress  of  that  clamour,  greater  violence 
has  seldom  been  oflTcred  to  lancrnaee  than  in  the 
forced  union  of  the  two  terms.  Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty,*     A  conjunction  of  words^  by  men  who 
were,  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  disjoin  the 
things.  If  liberty,  in  their  sense,  had  been  esta* 
blished,  property  would  have  had  an  end,  or  ra- 
ther would  have  been  transferred  to  thoee,  who^ 
in   securing    what   they   termed   their   liberty, 
would  have  made  over  to  themselves  that  pro- 
perty, in  the  pretended  defence  of  which  the  onU  ^ 
cry  was  made.     At  a  more  recent  period,  the  j 
term  equality  has  been  substituted  for  that  aC  1 
property.     The  word  was  altered,  but  the  prin-  1 
ciple  retained.     And,  as  the  preceding  clamoor 
for  liberty  was  only  a  plausible  cover  for  making 
property  change  hands,  so  it  has  of  late  been  • 
tacked  to  equality,  with  a  view  to  make  power 
change  hands.     Thus,  terms  the  most  piipultr 
and  impooing,  have  bc^n  uniformly  used  as  tho 
watch- words  of  tumult,  plunder,  and  sf^dition. 

But  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  especially  their 
unnecessary  adoption,  is  not  slwavs  limited  to 
the  vulgar  and  the  mischievous.  \i  were  to  bo 
wished  that  those  persons  of  a  better  cast,  who 
are  ptrenuoiis  in  counteracting  the  evils  them- 
selves, would  n^ver  naturalize  any  terms  whidi 
coMvev  revolutitmnry  ideas.  In  KiiirlRnd,  at  leasti 
K't  us  have  no  riric  honours,  no  organixatio*  of  * 
plans.  J 

There  are  perhaps  'ew  worda  which  the  reign- 
ing practice  has  more  warped  from  its  WgiHf 
mate  meaning  and  ancient  usage  than  the  tern 
proud.  Let  us  try  whether  J<ihnN«>n*s  definitioft 
sanctions  the  adopted  use. — *  Proud,*  nays  that  ^ 
accurate  philnloeist,  *  means,  etated — hMUfikty-^ 
daring — presumptuous — ostentatious*  dtc.  A(B« 
'  •  By  Wilkes,  and  liis  (hcUoa. 
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t  coolinaall;  heir,  not  merel;  lbs 
I  the  ptmpblelecr,  bul  tbe  legnla. 
mlar,  ugea  vho  fiva  U*,  nut  u> 
-,  but  to  the  lan^uige,  using  tbe 
t«ly,  in  en  honourable  Kuw. — 
lod  W achnowlecIgB,  'proud  to  con- 
d  of  the  hurt-felt  Unguaga  of 
t  deliverance  oravictoiy,  we  hear 
lar,'   'a  proud  circumilanca,' — 'a 

thua  railing  to  (he  dignity  of  rir. 

which  Ifliicographera  and  moral- 
iited  an  odioua,  and  diiinea  an  an- 
te. If  pride  bo  thua  enrolled  in 
nas,  muat  nnt  humility  by  a  nalu. 
ee  be  turned  oier  lo  the  catalogue 
pride  waa  made  for  man,  haa  not 
triad  a  falaebood  T 
which  Buci:eeded  Id  the  refbrma- 
)'  and  '  practical  piety'  were  the 
•d  by  divinca  when  Ibey  would  in. 


'.Dialed  to  uaiat  in  raising  it  lo  the 
indard.  Bul  Ihoae  very  lerma  be 
I  uaed,  during  llie  uaurpalion,  aa 
t  the  woral  purpoaea,  became,  un- 
pithnla  of  ridicule  and  reproach  ; 
foied  lo  imply  hypocrity  and  (alae 
id  when,  in  a  lubeequenl  period, 
aied  her  reign,  and  *irliie  waa 
,  uid  religion  reapected  :  yat  mere 
too  ofleu  lubaliluied  tot  religiou* 
aa  there  such  a  geDerol  (uperiority 

of  Icrma,  which  hypocriay  had 
OBDliouaneM  derided,* 
a  in  aome  asBumed  the  nune  of 
ad  leal  in  ulhera  grew  cod,  or  wu 
>pear  warm.  The  alaodard  of  Ian. 
ther  lei  down  to  accomnWHlale  it. 
indard  of  practice,  or  piety  itself 
DB  notcB  lower,  lo  adapt  it  to  tbe 
hr«seo!ogy.  Thug,  morality,  fur 
eh  heretofore,  had  only  been  oted 


DnTBye. 


ongBt  many, 
lltcondiicl,  now  began  to  b«  erect. 
Slaaiia  term.  The  term  ilaalf  ia 
tionable.  Would  that  all  who  adopt 
■  the  rectitude  which  it  impliea  I 
am  ita  baring  been  antecedently 
M  the  pagan  rirtuei;  partly  from 
in  aet  up  by  modern  philoaophen, 
the  peculiar  gracet  of  Chrialianity, 

decrying  religion  ;  and  partly  be- 
who  pro&ra  to  write  theoiiee  of 


rtl  of  piaua  aitlrily  apnad  llntlf  both 
aod  laitr-    bliiioa*  nwn  touk  fmb 

ta  kant  heen  uailrr  lhi>  tnJeC  tun  au^- 
■dnd  tbeir  flni  efteiual  elnck. 


■norallly,  hare  Ibuoded  tbem  on  a  mere  worldly 
princt|ile,  we  commonly  aee  it  eniployad,  not  in 
ila  own  dialinct  and  limited  meaning,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  aa  a  aubatilule  lur  thai  compre- 
henaive  principle  of  elefated.  yet  rational  piety, 
which  forms  it  once  the  vilat  apring  and  etMO' 
IJal  chartctsrialic  of  Cbriatian  condocL 

It  ia  neceaaary  also  to  apprin  ihoaa  whoa* 
minda  we  are  forming,  that  when  they  wiah  to 

pnrlanee  lo  ascertain  tha  principles  of  liim  who 

Eivea  the  character,  in  order  lo  obtain  a  fair 
nowlodge  of  him  of  whom   the  character  ia 
I.     Tu  eicniplifj  ihia  remark  by  the  term 
laiaam.      While  the    wiae    and   lamperat* 
ilian  deprecatea  anthaaiaam  aa  hisbly  per. 
nicioua,  even  when  he  hopea  it  may  be  boueet— 
jUBlIy  ascribing  it  to  a  perturbed  and  unsound, 
r  at  leul,  an  over  eager  and  weak  mind — the 
religioo*  man,  who  faatea  jHcly,  whsn  he  fan. 
ies  he  only  hates  fanaticiam,  appliea  the  term 
nthasiaat  to  aver*  religioua  peraon,  howerer 
iber  hia  piety,  or  howover  correct  hia  conduct. 
But  even  be  who  ia  far  from  remarkable  (or 
ious  ardors,  may  incur  the  itigma  of  enlha- 
iaam,  when  he  happens  to  come  uniler  the  rea. 
lire  of  ona  wtio  piques  himself  on  still  greater 
latitude  of  aentimenL     Thna,  he  who  prolesaaa 
believe  in  '  the  only  begotlea  Son  of  God  mm 
glory  eqaal  with  the  Father,'  will  be  deemed 
entnuaiaal  by  him  wbo  embracca  the  chilling 
doctrinei  of  Sociuue.     And  we  have  heard,  aa 
vare  no  uncommon  thing,  of  a  French  phi- 
lter of  the  highest  claas,   accounting  hia 
i  »  pia  faniMfiu,  merely  because  the  lat- 
ter had  some  nupition  th»t  there  waa  a  God. 
In  fact  we  may  apply  to  eathusiaain,  what  haa 


I'B  Ihs  Itortti— At  Toll 


inlhsTi 


But  it  may  he  aaked,  haa  raligious  eathniraam, 
iller  alt,  no  definits  meaning  T  or  are  religion 
ind  freniy  renUy  so  nearly  alliad,  that  no  clearly 
distinctive  line  can  be  drawn  between  IhamT 
One  of  our  moat  eminent  wrilara  haa  tcdd  na, 
lat '  enlhuaiaam  iaakind  of  eicesa  in  devotion, 
nd  that  auparatiliim  ia  the  excesa,  not  only  of 
BTolion,hul  of  religinn  in  general.'  A  slranga 
elinition  I  For  what  ia  devotion ;  and  wbal  la 
religion,  if  we  cannot  be  id  earnett  in  Iham 
~  'ilhoul  hazarding  our  rationality,  which,  how- 
rer,  mast  be  the  case,  if  this  definitian  were 
ecurale  I  Far  if  the  eicesa  of  devotion  wer« 
nlbuaioBm,  and  the  eicuse  of  religion  were  su- 
eralition,  it  would  tbllow,  that  to  advance  in 
ither  would  be  to  ippioximalB  to  fanaticiam. 
Of  course,  he  wbo  wished  to  rBtaia  hia  menial 
aanity,  must  ti-ten  with  caution  to  tin  apoatolio 
precept,  of  ^TDiaiNff  in  grace. 

But,  with  all  due  respect  lo  Mr.  Addiion,  mar   \ 
we  not  justly  question  whether  there  can  be  auch 
a  thing  oa  an  eiceea  of  either  devotion  or  reli- 
gion, in  the  proper  sense  of  Ihe  larma  T    We 
nerer  seriously  suppose  that  any  one  can  be  too 


Ifat 


re  uso  a  linguige  of  this  apparent 
niilore,  or  injudicioua  mode  of  exi 
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mport,  w 
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when  we  conBne  our  thoughts  to  the  principle 
itneir,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  can  become 
too  preduminnnt, — to  be  loo  virtuous,  being  just 
h»  inconceivable  at  to  be  too  happy. 

Now  if  thtfi  he  true  of  any  sinf^ic  virtue,  must 
it  not  hold  equally  ifood  respecting  the  parent 
principle  of  all  virtue  ? — What  ii  reliijton,  or 
devotion  (for  when  we  iipeak  of  either,  as  a 
principle,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  aynonymoof  the  other) 
but  the  *  Bi>  loving  what  God  has  commanded, 
and  desiring  what  he  has  promised,  as  that, 
tmoiig  the  sundry  and  manifiild  changes  of  the 
world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  found  V  Now  can 
there  be  excess  in  this?  We  may  doubtless 
minunderttand  God's  commands,  and  miseon- 
ttrue  his  promises,  and,  in  either  way,  instead 
of  attaining  that  holy  and  happy  fixedness  of 
heart.  Income  the  victims  of  restless  perturbs, 
tion.  But  if  there  be  no  error  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, can  there  bo  any  excess  in  onr  love  7  What 
does  God  command?  Every  thing  that  tends  to 
^ir  personal,  social,  political,  as  well  as  eternal 
well-being.  Can  we  then  feel  too  deep  love  for 
the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence  7  But  what  does 
God  promite?  Guidance,  protection,  all  neces. 
sary  aids  and  influences  here ;  and  hereafter, 

*  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  at  his  right  hand 
for  evermore.*  Can  such  blessings  as  these  be 
too  cordially  desired  7  Amid 

The  hcartaelm  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
Wliich  flesh  in  heir  to, 

can  our  hopes  of  future  happiness  be  too  cheer- 
ing, or  our  power  of  rising  akove  the  calamities 
of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  too  effectual  7 
Such  are  the  questions  obviously  suggested  by 
the  supposition  of  such  a  thing  as  excess  in  re- 
ligion. And  doubtless  the  answer  of  every 
■erious  and   reflecting   mind  must  be,  that  in 

*  pure  and  undefiled  religion,*  in  *  loving  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  strength, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,*  the  idea  of 
excess  is  as  incongruous  and  inadmissible,  as 
that  of  a  happy  li^  being  too  long,  or  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  being  less  desirable  bcoatise  they 
are  eternal. 

But  if,  instead  of  cultivating  and  advancing 
in  this  love  of  God  and  man, — ^instead  of  loving 
what  God  has  really  commanded,  and  desiring 
what  he  has  clearly  promised  in  his  holy  word, 
-~this  word  be  neglected,  and  the  suggestions 
of  an  ardent,  or  of  a  gloomy  fancy  be  su^titutcd 
in  its  room,  then  the  person  becomes  in  the 
strictest  and  truest  sense,  a  fanatic ;  and  as  his 
natural  temperament  may  happen  to  be  san- 
guino  or  saturnine,  be  rises  into  imaginary  rap. 
tures  or  sinks  down  into  torturing  apprehen- 
•ions,  and  slavish  self.inflictions. 

Here  then,  if  J  am  not  mistaken,  we  may 
discover  the  real  nature  of  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstition.  It  is  not  excess  of  devotion  which 
constitutes  the  one,  nor  excess  of  religion  in 
general  which  leads  to  the  other.  But  kwth  are 
the  consequence  of  a  radical  misconception  of 
"eligion.  Each  alike  implies  a  compound  of 
jgnorance  and  passion ;  and  as  the  person  is 
disposed  to  hope  or  fear,  he  becomes  enthusias- 
tical  on  the  oae  hand,  or  auperatitiooi  on  the 


other.  He  in  whom  fear  predominates,  mort 
naturally  mistakes  what  Ood  commmndt^  and 
instead  of  taking  thai  law  for  his  rule,  *  who« 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whoee  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world,**  in  a  most  unhappy  * 
manner,  becomes  a  law  unto  himself,  multiply* 
ing  observances,  which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  their  irksomeness  or  ancootb- 
ness;  and  acting,  as  if  the  way  to  propitiate  his 
Maker  were  by  tormenting  himself.  He, On  the 
contrary,  in  whom  the  hopeful  passions  are  pre- 
valent, no  less  naturally  misconceives  what 
God  huis  promised  and  pleases  himself  with  the 
prospect,  or  porsusdes  himself  into  the  imagi* 
nary  possession,  of  extraordinarj  influences 
and  supernatural  communication!.  Both,  it  is 
evident,  mean  to  pursue  religion,  bat  neithet 
has  sufficient  judgment  to  ascertain  its  real 
nature.  Perhaps,  in  general,  some  mental  m<v- 
bidness  is  at  the  bottom,  wliich,  when  of  the 
depressive  kind,  disposes  to  the  superstitious 
view  of  religion,  and  when,  of  the  elevating 
kind,  to  the  enthusiattical. 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptares«  is 
itself  an  exquisite  temperament,  in  which  all 
the  virtues,  of  which  man  is  capable,  are  har- 
moniously blended.  He,  therefore,  who  studies 
the  Scriptures,  and  draws  thence  hia  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  religion,  takes  the  best  method  to 
escape  both  enthusiasm  and  superstition.  Even 
infidelity  is  no  security  against  either.  But  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  intelligent  vo- 
tary of  scriptural  Christianity  to  be  in  any  re- 
spect fanatical.  True  fanatics,  therefore,  are 
apt  to  neglect  the  Scriptures,  except  so  far  as 
they  can  turn  them  to  their  own  particalar  pur- 
pose. The  Romish  church,  for  example,  be- 
came negligent  of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  became  superstitious.  And  every 
striking  instance  of  enthusiasm,  if  inquired  into, 
will  be  found  to  exemplify  the  same  dereliction. 
In  a  word,  Christisnity  is  eternal  truth,  and 
they  who  soar  ahofoe  truth,  as  well  as  they  who 
sink  helow  it,  equally  overlook  the  standard  by 
which  rational  action  is  to  be  regulated  :  where- 
as to  adhere  steadily  to  this,  is  to  avoid  all  ex- 
tremes, and  escape,  not  only  the  tendency  to- 
ward pernicious  excess,  but  any  danger  of  fail- 
ing into  it 

Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  defini- 
lions,  we  should  not  only  call  the  disorderly 
religionist  an  enthusiast ;  we  should  also  feel, 
that  if  irrational  confidence,  unfounded  exper- 
tations,  and  assumptions  without  a  basis,  be 
enthusiasm,  then  is  the  term  moat  justly  appli- 
cable to  the  mere  worldly  moralist.  For  doea 
not  he  wildly  assume  effects  to  be  produced 
without  their  proper  means,  who  looks  for  vir- 
tue without  piety ,  for  happiness  without  holi- 
ness ;  for  reformation  without  repentance ;  for 
repentance  without  divine  assistance ;  for  divine 
assistance  without  prayer ;  and  for  acceptance  , 
with  God  without  regard  to  that  Mediator,  whom 
God  has  ordained  to  be  our  great  high  prieat  f 

But,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thus  r«> 
commended,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  need  on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  candid  jndg- 
ment    Let  not  the  conscientioua  Cbriatian  raa- 

*  Tlooker^  EedesiasUeal  Polity,  eonclusioa  cf  tki 
tnii  book. 
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bI|  Aat  the  advocate  for  morality  intends  by 
•  farm  to  depreciate  religion,  unless  it  appear 
It  ha  makes  morality  the  root  as  well  as  the 
aduce  of  goodne8s.^Nor  let  the  moralist, 
lose  affections  are  less  lively,  and  whose  views 
I  less  elevated,  deem  the  religious  man  a 
latic,  because  he  sometimes  adopts  the  Ian. 
•fe  of  Scripture  to  express  feelings  to  which 
mail  terms  are  not  always  adequate.  Wo 
kan  not  to  justify,  but  to  condemn,  as  a  gross 
RhA  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  taste  and 
ifance,that  ill-conditioned  phraseology,  which, 
disfiguring  the  comeliness  of  piety,  lessens  its 
^ity,  and  injures  its  interests.  Doubtless, 
pood  understanding  cannot  be  more  usefully 
sreised,  nor  can  the  effects  of  mental  cultiva. 
Q  be  better  shown,  than  in  bringing  every 
I  of  a  aound  judgment,  and  every  grace  of  a 
rrect  style  into  the  service  of  that  divine  re. 
fion,  which  dties  not  more  contain  all  that  is 
ft  and  pure,  than  it  coalesces  with  all  that  is 
nrely,  and  of  good  report* 
The  too  fVequent  abuse  of  such  terms  as  mo- 
ration^  candour^  toleration^  Sfc,  should  be 
inled  out  to  those  wfiose  high  station  pre. 
Dta  their  communication  with  the  world  at 
rg«.  It  should  be  explained,  that  moderation, 
the  new  dictionary,  means  the  abandonment 
some  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Chris. 
loUy. — That  candour  in  the  same  school  of 
lilolof  y,  denotes  a  latitudinarian  indifference, 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  all  religious 
■lams. — ^That  toleration  signifies  such  a  low 
sa  of  the  value  of  revealed  truth,  and  perhaps 
eh  a  doubt  even  of  its  existence,  as  makes  a 
an  careless,  whether  it  be  maintained  or 
impled  on,  vindicated  or  calumniated. — A 
bration  of  f  very  creed  generally  ends  in  an 
difference  to  a//,  if  it  does  not  originally 
riDg  from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even  the  noble 
rm  rational,  which  so  peculiarly  belonefs  to 
m  religion,  is  frequently  used  to  strip  Cdris- 
inity  of  her  highettt  attributes  and  her  sub- 
nost  energies,  as  if  in  order  to  be  rational, 
vine  influences  must  be  excluded.  Or,  as  if 
were  either  suitable  to  our  necessities,  or 
orthy  of  God,  that  when  he  was  giving  *  his 
grd  to  be  a  light  to  our  paths,*  he  should  make 
«t  light  a  kind  of  moral  moonshine,  instead  of 
xoinpanying  it  with  such  a  vital  warmth,  as 
Ight  invigorate  our  hearts,  as  well  as  direct 
ir  footsteps. 

7*hough  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  princo  to 
loome  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry  VIII. 
'*a  royal  doctor,*  like  the  first  James  ;  yet  lie 
rmM  possess  so  much  information,  as  to  he 
nUed  to  form  a  reasonable  judgment  between 
mtonding  parties,  and  to  know  the  existing 
■to  of  religion.  And,  that  he  may  learn  to  de. 
ct  the  artifices  of  men  of  loose  principles,  he 
Msld  bo  apprised,  that  the  profane  and  the 
ions  do  not  engage  on  equal  terms.  That  the 
irelossaess  of  the  irreligious  gives  him  an  ap. 
iroot  air  of  good  humour,  and  his  levity  the 
unblince  of  wit  and  gayety ;  while  his  Chris- 
an  adversary  ventures  not  to  risk  his  soul  for 
boo-mot,  nor  dares  to  be  witty  on  topics  which 
meern  his  eternal  interests. 
It  will  be  important,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
that  it  if  very  possible  laAe  lealooa  for 


religious  opinions,  without  possessing  any  re- 
ligion ;  nay,  that  a  fiery  religious  zeal  has  been 
even  found  compilable  with  the  most  flagitious 
morals.  The  church  of  Rome  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  presented  numberless  ex- 
amples of  men,  whoee  lives  were  a  tissue  of 
vices,  which  cannot  so  much  as  be  named,  who 
yet,  at  the  risk  of  life,  would  fight  in  defence  of 
a  ceremony,  for  the  preservation  of  a  conse 
crated  vase,  or  a  gif\  devoted  to  a  monastery. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  zealous  for 
religious  opinions,  without  being  religious,  we 
need  not  look  back  to  the  persecuting  powers 
of  Pagan  or  Papal  Rome ;  n^r  need  we  select 
onr  instances  from  the  disciples  of  Dominic ; 
nor  from  such  monsters  as  Catharine  di  Medici ; 
nor  from  such  sanguinary  bigots  as  the  narrow- 
souled  Mary,  nor  the  dark-minded  Philip.  Ex< 
amples  from  persons  less  abhorrent  from  hu- 
man feelings,  more  mixed  characters,  the  dark 
shades  of  whose  minds  are  blended  with  lighter 
strokes,  and  whose  vices  are  mitigated  with 
sofler  qualities,  may  be  more  properly  consider- 
ed, as  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  stand, 
ard  of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  may  be  very  zealous  for  re- 
ligious opinions  and  observances,  and  yet  be  so 
defective  in  moral  virtue,  as  to  be  both  person- 
ally and  politically  profligate,  is  exemplified  in 
our  second  James,  who  renounced  three  king* 
doms  for  his  religion,  yet  neither  scrupled  to 
live  in  the  habitual  violence  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, nor  to  employ  the  inhuman  Jefferies 
as  his  chancellor. 

Harlai,  archblabop  of  Paris,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy:  so  all 
religion  was  called  except  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  activity  proceeded  from  no  love  of  piety, 
but  from  a  desire  to  make  his  way  at  court, 
where  zeal,  just  then,  happened  to  be  the  fash- 
ion. His  religious  activity  however,  neither 
prevented,  nor  cured,  the  notorious  licentious- 
ness  of  his  moral  conduct*  The  king,  his 
master,  fancied,  that  to  punish  Jansenism,  was 
an  indubitable  proof  of  religion  ;  but  to  persecute 
protestantism,  he  conceived  to  be  the  oonsum 
mation  of  piety.  What  a  lesson  for  princes,  to 
see  him,  afler  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  gratefully  swallowing  the  equally  false 
and  nauseous  compliments  of  his  clergy,  for 
having,  to  borrow  their  own  phrase,  without 
violent  handg  made  the  whole  kingdom  of  one 
opinion,  and  united  all  hit  tubjeclB  to  the  faith  of 
Rome !  Iniquitous  flattery,  when  Foua  miluons 
of  those  subjects  were  either  groaning  under 
torture,  or  flying  into  exile ;  turning  infidels,  if 
they  resolved  to  retain  their  property  ;  or  chain- 
ed to  the  gallies,  if  they  preferred  their  con- 
science to  their  fortune ! 

As  the  afflicted  Hugonots  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  the  deluded  king  fancied  his  bloody 
agents  to  be  mild  ministers,  and  the  tortured 
protestants  to  be  mischievous  heretics.     But, 

*  If  was  a  f^ct  wffll  known  at  ttK"  court  of  Venailles, 
that  maiiaino  de  MontAspan.  during  tlie  lonir  p«*ri<Hl  in 
which  she  continufKl  the  fhvuurite  inifftms  of  the  king, 
by  whom  iihe  had  mven  children,)  was  so  utrict  in  tier 
reliirious  ohmrvauces,  that,  le«t  the  should  violate  tJis 
austerity  of  fasting,  her  bread,  during  Lent,  was  coo 
siaaUy  wei£h§d. 
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Ihoueh  tli6  kiorinm  wa^  in  m»nj  i«rt»,  nosrlj  I  praciato  it*  laim,  the  ihould  be  Uught,  that  ll 

"    1  .    »  .    "  1  —        —  .L 1    I  jij  .,..1  ^f..i  :p.i«  fkd  m,^m.\A  ia  the  dar#  of  dark- 

iha  spiril  or  inquirj 

the  moalenlighlaoed 
■ire.     That  ita  light 


u  uBuol,  made  not  one  proMlfle.    The  Bubjecta  i  ne..  miu   .g..u....», 
vers  tortured,  but  Hiey   were    not  ooovertad.  |  vai  aaloeFK  but  appei 
The  rack  is  ■  bad  rhetorician.  The  galiiei  may 
harraw  the  bodj,  buldonot  oonirincethe  uoder- 
■Undiiig,  nor  snlbrce  articlea  of  faith.* 

Uridur  ail  theae  crimeg  and  calainiliei,  Louia, 
■a  a  Frencli  memortaliil  obaeivea,  w»  not 
uhamedtohear,whatBaileau  waanol  aahuncil 


Cotberl,  who  vaa  a  wi 
hia  ruyal  inaeter,  tha 
nai  ai  little  poticj  ii 
only  injuring   hii  CO 


of  the  Romi 

a  province  of  that  eropji 
im  had  already  attracted 


■ely,. 


d  that  hewM  ni 


the  religion  oP  Mah 
popery,  which  alarted  up 
when  the  epirit  of  inTei 
philoBcphy,  had  ceaaed 
■     It  agei, 


lhit,aab 


ilaelf. 

rialianity  and 
ihed ;  and 


tany  uneful  ■ubjacta,  he  iir)po- 
TBiinhed  Ihe  stale  doubly,  not  only  by  robbing 
it  of  the  ingeniiity,  the  manufoelorei,  and  the 
labour*  of  ench  multitudes,  but  by  transrerring 
to  hostile  countries  all  the  iaduatry  tod  talenta 
which  he  waa  driving  from  hia  own.  If  the 
treachery  of  detaining  the  proteslanls  under 
falie  promiies,  which  were  immediately  liolalsd, 
is  to  be  charged  on  Lou  toil,  the  crime  of  blindly 
confiding  in  aucb  a  lainiiter  i»  to  be  charged  on 
the  king. 

How  little  had  this  monarch  praSled,  by  lh( 


Chrii 


.milar  ci 


LouiaXII.    When  some  of  the. 

Froience  by  their  virluoui  induitry,  had  been 
gtieioualy  persecuted,  through  false  repissentc- 
lionsi  that  prude ul  prince  coil nhnded  the  ilrict- 
Mt  inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  real  character  i 
the  reault  waa,  that  be  was  so  perfectly  conrinced 
of  their  innocence,  that  ho  not  only  protected 
them  during  the  real  of  hia  reign,  but  had   the 

men  than  himaelf  and  bis  catholic  aubjecla.' 

Happy  had  it  been   for  himself  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  emperor  Charloa  V.  had  instituted 
Happy,  if  in  the  meridian 


of  hia   pow( 


itudied  II 


ind  to  ai  good   purpoae,  a 


OB  in  the  fruitleBS  attempt  of  bringing  man- 
d  to  an  exact  unllbrmity  ID  their  religioua 
nioni.  But,  [be  diiCoTery  waa  made  too  late  ; 
ended  wbeie  he  abould  btve  bagtlD. 


han-ti1npl«l  ilKOfiiiiionnl'thfuelwoin 

llwy  ihouehl  '  il  better  in  have  a  peace  ' 
teliriooi,  tban  ■  war  wbicta  bail  bom.' 


on  of  letter 

I ;  the  free  accei 

nity. 


rning  were  nearly  eitinguiihed  ;  and 
h  had  sunk  togetheT,Bohoth  tngethei 
1  their  long  Blumber.     The  leatora 


t  of 


cient  autbora  tieing 
ha  raviral  of  pure 


ling  which  existed  in  the  church  an- 
,  to  the  Baforinttion,  waa  limited  to 
ry  lew,  and  waa  in  the  general,  but  meagre 

and  anperEcial;  and  the  purpotea  to  which  it 
waa  conKned,  tbrmed  an  efieclual  abalicle  ta 
■ubatantial  improTemeoL  Instead  of  being  em 
ployed  in  investigating  the  evidence*  of  Chrii- 
tianily.  or  inelucidating  the  analogy  ofChriitian 
principle*,  with  tbe  lawaof  (he  natural,  and  the 
eiigeneiea  of  the  moral  world,  it  waa  pressed 
into  the  service  of  what  waa  called  acbdol  din. 
nity ;  a  system,  which  perhapa  had  proriden' 
tially  been  not  without  ill  use*  at  a  preriou* 
period,  especially  when  under  the  discretion  of 
a  sound  and  upright  mind,  aa  having  aeried 
both  to  elicit  and  eierciae  the  intellect  of  a  ruder 
age.    Study  and  induitrj,  howcTor  they  may  be 

almost  any  atale  is  better  than  hopeless  inanity. 

of  Religion,  when  she  might  utterly  have  sunk, 
though  with  arms  little  suited  to  make  their 
support  etfectual,  or  to  produce  solid  practical 
ben eRt,  either  to  the  church  or  the  people,  tiomc 
of  the  earlier  acholaitic  divines,  though  tedioua, 
and  Bomewhat  trifling,  were,  however,  ekiae  rea- 
sonera,  aa  well  aa  piuua  men,  though  they  anei- 
wards  sunk  in  rationality,  aa  they  increaard  in 
quibbling  and  aubtlely.  Yet,  defective  aa  their 
efforts  were,  the;  had  been  useful,  aa  they  had 
CQiitriboted  to  oppose  infidelity,  end  to  keep 
alive  Bome  lore  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  that 
Beaeon  of  drowsy  inactivity.  But,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  their  theology  had  become 
little  better  than  a  miiy  labyrinth  of  trivial,and 
not  seldom  of  pernicious  sophistry.  Subtle  di*. 
quiaitions,  metaphysical  nicstiea,  unintelligiU* 
obacuriliea,  and  whimsical  diatinctions,  were 
Bubalituted  in  the  place  of  revealed  truth  ;  for 
revealed  truth  was  not  aullicientty  intricate  for 
the  speculations  of  thoao  puxiling  theotogissB, 
of  whom  Erasmus  said,  that,  >  they  had  brougtit 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Chris. 
'ere  not  able  to  reacl^ 


:ienUy  ingi 
icither  wi 
laliug  toi 


le  Chrii 


'ai JlLjUipiently  pliant  and  accommo. 
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Almoit  entirely  overlooking  the  Scriptures, 
the  echool-men  had  built  schemes  and  systems 
OD  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  some  of  them 

rriousoneSi  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had 
)  been  resorted  to  for  some  of  the  chief  mate, 
rials  of  the  system  ;  so  that  as  the  author  of  the 
History  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent  informs  us,  *  if 
it  bad  not  been  for  Aristotle,  the  church  had 
wanted  for  many  articles  of  faith.* 

The  early  reformers  defeated  these  sophisters, 
by  opposing  to  their  unsubstantial  system,  the 
umin  unadulterated  Bible.  The  very  text  of 
Mdy  Scripture,  and  the  most  sober,  rational,  and 
ample  deductions  from  thence,  furnished  the 
(round  work  of  their  ar^^uments.  And  to  this 
loble  purpose  they  applied  that  sound  learning, 
rhich  Providence  had  caused  to  revive  just  at 
he  necessary  period.  Their  skill  in  the  Greok 
ind  Hebrew  languages  enabled  them  to  read  the 
iriginal  Scriptures,  and  to  give  correct  transla- 
ions  of  them  to  the  public.  And,  in  Uiis  respect, 
bey  had  an  important  advantage  over  the  school 
tivines,  who  did  not  understand  the  language  in 
rhich  their  master  Aristotle  had  written.  It  is 
10  wonder,  if  an  heterogeneous  theology  should 
lave  been  compounded  out  of  such  discordant 
oaterials  as  were  made  up  from  spurious  fa- 
hers,  and  an  ill-understood  pagan  philosopher. 
The  works  of  this  great  author,  which,  by  an 
oooosistency  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
nan,  had  not  long  before  been  prohibited  by  a 
■pal  decree,  and  burnt  by  public  authonty, 
amc,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  considered 
a  little  less  than  canonical ! 

But  this  attachment  to  sophistry  and  jargon 
raa  far  from  being  the  worst  feature  of  the  pe. 
iod  in  question.    The  generality  of  the  cler^jfv 
rare  sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance,  of  which 
latances  are  recorded  scarcely  credible  in  our 
ay  of  general  knowledge.     It  is  difficult  to  say 
rbether  the  ecclesiastics  had  more  entirely  dis. 
trded  useful  learning,  or  Scripture  trnth.     In 
te  place,  therefore,  at  the  genuine  religion  of 
ie  Bible,  they  substituted  &lse  miracles,  lying 
igends,  purchased  pardons,  and  preposterous 
eaances.    A  procedure  which  became  the  more 
upalar,  as  it  introduced  a  religion  which  did 
oi  insist  on  the  inconvenient  appendage  of  a 
nod  life ;  those  who  had  money  enough,  easily 
rocorcd  indemnity  for  a  bad  one;  and  to  the  pro- 
igale  and  the  affluent,  thcpurehate  of  good  works 
as  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the  practice. 
We  are  far  from  asserting,  that  there  were  no 
ilxtares  of  Infirmity  in  the  instruments  which 
seurnpliahed  the  great  work  of  the  reformation. 
Iiey  were  fallible  men.    But  it  is  now  evident 
I  every  sincere  inquirer,  that  many  of  their 
Bosactjons,  which  nave  been  represented  by 
lair  adversaries  as  corrupt  and  criminal,  onl^ 
ipeared  auch  to  those  who  did  not  take  their 
ocifes,  and  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
RMB,  into  the  account,  or  who  had  an  interest 
I  niarepresenting  them.     Many  of  those  ac- 
■M,  which,   through    false   colourings  were 
ade  to  appear  unfavourable,  arc  now  clearly 
wed  to  have  been  virtuous  and  honourable ; 
ipeeially  when  we  take  the  then  aituation  of 
ingi,  and  the  flagitious  condoet  of  the  priests 
id  pontiffs  with  whom  thay  k|d  to  deal  into 
0  account  _  X" 


Mr.  Hume  has  been  among  the  foremost  to 
revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reports  re- 
sfwcting  them.     He  allows  indeed  the  inflexibu 
inlrfpidity  toith  which  they  braved  dangere,  tot- 
furf s,  ana  even  death  ittelf.    But  still  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  the  ^fanatical  aiid enraged  re- 
formers.*   And  he  carefully  suftfaata,  through 
the  course  of  history,  thai  fa naticiam  ts  the  cka^ 
raeieristic  of  the  proteetant  religion.    The  terms 
'protestant  fanaticism,*  and  *  fanatical  diurchos,* 
he  repeatedly  uses.     He  has  even  the  teinei  ity 
to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible  testi- 
mony, that  the  reformers  placed  all  merit  in  a 
mysterious  species  of  faitn,  in  inward  viuon, 
rapture,  and  ecslacy.*     A  charge,  to  say  notiiing 
of  truth  and  candour,  unworthy  of  Mr.  Hiime*s 
i;aod  sense,  and  extensive  means  of  information 
For  there  is  no  fact  better  known,  than  that 
these  eminently  wise  men  never  pretended  to 
illuminations  and  impulses.     What  they  under- 
took  honestly,  they  conducted  soberly.     They 
pretended  to  no  inspiration ;  they  did  not  even 
preteno  to  introduce  a  n^ic,  but  only  to  restore 
to  its  primitive  purity  *  the  old  religion.*    They 
respected  government,  practised  and  taught  sub- 
mission to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the 
liberty  of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made 
free.* 

But  though  in  accomplishing  the  great  work 
of  the  reformation,  reason  and  human  wisdom, 
were  most  successfully  exercised ;  though  the 
divine  interference  was  not  manifested  by  the 
working  of  miracles,  or  the  gifl  of  supernatural 
endowments :  yet  who  can  doubt,  that  this  great 
work  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  wonderful  predispoei- 
tion  of  causes,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  long  chain  of  gradual  but  con- 
stantly progressive  occurrences,  by  which  this 
grand  event  was  brought  about?    The  succea- 
sive  as  well  as  contemporary  production  of  sin- 
gular characters,  calculated  to  promote  its  gene- 
ral  accomplishment,  and  each  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  own  respective  woik  !     So  many  uncon- 
scious or  unwilling  instruments  made  subservi- 
ent  to  one  great  purpose !— Friends  and  ene- 
mies, even  Mussulmen  and  popes,  contributing, 
certainly  without  intending  it,  to  its  advance- 
ment ! — Mahomet  banishing  learning  from  the 
east,  that  it  might  providentially  find  a  shelter 
in  these  countries,  where  the  new  opinions  were 
to  be  propafjated  ! — Several  successive  sovereign 
pontiffs,  collecting  books  and  patronizing  that 
literature  which   was  so  soon   to  be  directed 
against  their  own  domination ! — But  above  all, 
the  multiplication  of  contemporary  popes,  weak- 
ening  the  reverence  of  the  people,  bv  occasioning 
a  schism  in  the  church,  and  exhibiting  its  seve- 
ral heads  wandering  about,  under  the  ludicrous 
circumstance  of  each  claiming  infallibility  for 
himself,  and  denying  it  to  his  competitor  ? — In- 
fallibility, thus  split,  was  discredited,  and  in  a 
manner  annihilated. — ^To  these  preparatory  cir- 
cumstances  we  may  add  the  infatuation,  or  ra- 


*  See  an  excellent  sppendix  to  Moflieim's  Eeclpvtasti' 
enl  Iliiitory,  vol.  iv.  pnere  136.  on  tho  npirit  of  the  re 
formen,  ami  the  injustico  of  Mr.  Ilumn,  hy  that  truly 
decant,  candid,  and  nrconipliHlied  f^hnlar.  and  ino»t 
amiable  man,  the  late  Kov  Dr.  Archibald  Madcino, 

The  lover  and  tbe  love  of  buman  kind 
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ther  judicial  Uindneaa,  of  the  papal  power :  the 
errors,  even  in  worldly  prudence,  committed  by 
Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  admirable  talents  ! — 
The  half  measures  adopted,  at  one  time,  of  inef 
ficient  violence ;  at  another,  of  ineffectual  lenity! 

l*he  temporary  want  of  sagacity  in  an  eccle- 
•iastical  inwC,  which  was  usually  remarkable 
for  politied  acuteness! — ^The  increasing  apti- 
tude of  men's  minds  to  receive  truth,  in  proper- 
tion  as  events  occurred  to  mature  it! — Some 
who  loved  learning,  and  were  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, .&vouring  the  reformation  as  a  cause 
connected  with  good  letters ;  the  old  doctrines 
becoming  united  with  the  idea  of  ignorance,  aa 
the  new  ones  were  with  that  of  knowledge  !— 
The  preparatory  invention  of  printing,  without 
which  the  revival  of  learning  would  have  been 
of  little  general  use,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Scriptures  slow,  and  inconsiderable! — Some 
able  and  keen-sighted  men,  working  vigorously 
from  a  perception  of  existing  abuses,  who  yet 
wanted  sufficient  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
giooB  troth ! 

The  pointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and 
powerful  reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together  with 
his  profound  theological  learning,  directed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  with  such 
force  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  that  c^use,  which  he 
wanted  the  righteous  courage  systematically  to 
defend  !*  The  unparalleled  zeal,  abilities,  and 
integrity  of  Luther !  His  bold  genius,  and  ad- 
venturous  spirit,  not  contenting  itself^  as  the 
other  reformers  had  done,  with  attacking  noto< 
rious  errors,  and  stigmatising  monstrous  abuses; 
but  sublimely  exerted  in  establishing,  or  rather 
restoring  the  great  fundamentals  of  Christianity! 
While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly  classic  taste  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  reviver,  so  elegantly  sa- 
tirized the  false  views  of  God  and  religion, 
which  the  Romish  church  entertained,  Luther's 
aim  was  to  acquire  true  Scriptural  notions  of 
both.  Ridicule  served  to  expose  the  old  religion, 
but  something  nobler  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  new. — It  was  for  Erasmus  to  shake  to  its 
foundation  the  monstroua.system  of  indulgences; 
U  remained  for  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  remission  of  sins 
through  a  Mediator^ — While  his  predecessors, 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  saliafied  by  pull- 
ing down  the  enormous  massof  corruptions,  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Saxon  reformer  not  only  re- 
moved  the  rubbish,  but  erected  a  fair  fabric  of 
sound  doctrine  in  its  place.  The  new  edifice 
arose  in  its  just  symmetry,  and  derives  impreg- 
nable strength,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  erected  on  a  broad  foundation.  Nothing 
•hort  of  the  ardour  of  Luther  could  have  main- 
tained this  great  cause  in  one  stage,  while 
perhaps  the  discreet  temperance  of  Melancthon 
was  necessary  to  its  support  in  another !  The 
4iseful  violence  of  Henry  in  attacking  the  people, 

*  Every  elefsnt  scholar  miist  naturally  be  an  admirer 
of  Erafimiis.  We  ahoulil  lie  sorrjr  to  incur  the  censure 
of  any  such  by  ren^reUinK,  that  the  wit  and  indignation 
4ir  thia  fine  (tenius  sometimefi  carried  him  to  great 
lengths.  Impiety,  doubt  loss,  was  fkr  from  his  iMart, 
ye!  in  mme  of  hiv  Colloquiew,  whnn  he  only  profhned  to 
attack  the  error*  of  popery,  relision  itself  in  wounded  by 
strokes  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  profkneness,  as 
ie  givs  pain  to  tbs  sober  reader. 


with  a  zeal  as  furious  as  if  he  himself  had  mil 

been  an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  exhibiting  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  declaration  of  the 
Almighty,  that  the  JiereeneBB  of  man  shall  tvm 
to  hit  praUe  I — The  meek  wiadom  of  Cranmer, 
by  which  he  waa  enabled  to  moderate  the  other- 
wise uncontrolable  temper  of  his  royal  master! 
— The  undaunted  spirit  and  matchless  intrepid- 
ity of  Elizabeth,  which  effectually  atrnggled  for 
and  finally  established  it !  These,  and  a  thou- 
sand  other  concurring  circnmatances,  furnish 
the  most  unclouded  evidence,  to  every  mind  not 
blinded  by  prejudice,  that  the  divine  Author  of 
Christianity,  was  also,  though  by  the  agency 
of  human  means  and  instruments,  the  REsroaxa 
of  it 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

On  the  importance  of  religiouB  inttituiionM  and 
obMervanees. — They  are  suited  to  the  nature 
of  CArts(iafitty,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
the  character  of  man. 

That  torrent  of  vices  and  crimes  which  the 
French  revolution  has  disembogued  into  society, 
may  be  so  clearly  and  indisputably  traced  to 
the  source  of  infidelity,  that  it  has,  in  a  degree 
become  fashionable  to  profess  a  belief  in  the 
truths,  and  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  Chris- 
tianity. But,  at  the  aame  time,  it  has  too  natu- 
rally happened,  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  ha- 
bit of  defending  religion,  almoat  exclusively,  on 
political  and  secular  grounds ;  as  if  Christianity 
consisted  merely  in  our  not  being  atheists  or 
anarchists.  A  man,  however,  may  be  removed 
many  atages  from  the  impiety  of  French  infi- 
dels, and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  real  religion. 

Many,  not  openly  profane,  but  even  entertain- 
ing a  respect  for  the  political  uses  of  religion, 
have  a  way  of  generalizing  their  ideas,  so  as  to 
dismiss  the  revelation  from  the  account-— Others 
again,  who  in  this  last  respect  agree  with  the 
former  class,  affect  a  certain  superiority  over 
the  low  contracted  notions  of  churchmen  and 
collegians.  These  assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  prac- 
tised, and  public  order  preserved,  the  motive 
on  which  the  one  is  practised,  and  the  other 
maintained,  is  not  worth  contending  for.  Many 
there  are,  who,  without  formally  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity, talk  of  it  at  large,  in  general,  or  in  the 
abstract. — As  if  it  wore  at  once  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  trouble  of  religion,  and  to  escape 
the  infamy  of  Atheism,  these  men  affect  to  think 
so  high  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  temple  is 
universal  space,  that  he  needs  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  temples  made  with  hands.  And  for- 
getting that  the  world  which  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  create,  he  will  certainly  think  it 
worth  while  to  govern,  they  assert,  that  be  is 
too  great  to  attend  to  the  concerna  of  such  petty 
beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to  listen  to  our 
prayers.— -That  it  is  a  narrow  idea  which  we 
form  of  his  attributes,  to  fancy  that  one  day  or 
one  place  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  ano- 
ther.— That  all  religions  are  equally  pleasmg 
to  God,  provided  the  worshipper  be  sincore.— 
That  the  «tMiahment  of  a  public  ministrf  ii 
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perhaps  »  good  expedient  of  political  windom, 
for  iiwing  tho  viiljrar ;  but  that  every  man  ia 
his  own  pri(?8t. — Tiiat  all  errora  of  opinion  are 
innocent ;  and  that  the  Almighty  ia  Uk)  just  to 
purii!sh  any  man  for  merely  a|ieculative  teneta. 

B<jt,  thcae  lofly  conteninora  of  insttitutiona,  oh- 
aervancea,  daya,  ordinarcea,  and  prieata,  evince, 
by  their  rery  nbjectioni*,  that  they  are  not  more 
i{>norant  of  the  nature  of  Gi  d,  aa  ho  haa  been 
plt*a9cd  to  reveal  himaclf  in  Soiipture,  than  of 
the  character  of  man,  to  whoae  diapoaitiona, 
wantfl,  deairea,  diatrrsaea,  infirmitiea,  and  aina, 
the  apirit  of  Chrintianity,  aa  unfolded  in  the 
Goapel.  iff  ao  wordertuUy  accommodated.  Thia 
admirable  congrutty  would  be  of  ilaelf  aaffi<icnt, 
were  there  no  other  proof  to  cetahliah  thedivme 
authority  of  our  religion. — Private  prayer,  pub. 
lie  woreJitp,  the  obaervation  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
elanding  miniatry,  aacramental  ordinancea,  are 
all  of  them  ro  admirably  adapted  to  thoae  aub- 
limely  myeterioua  cravin^a  of  the  mind,  which 
diatinfiruiah  man  from  aSi  inferior  animala,  by 
rendering  him  the  aubject  of  hopes  and  feara, 
which  nothing  earthly  can  realize  or  aatiafy, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  aay,  whether  theae  aacred 
inatitutions  moat  beapeak  the  wisdom  or  the 
goodnesa  of  that  supreme  benefactor,  who  alone 
eoald  have  thaa  applied  a  remedy,  becauae  be 
alone  could  have  penetrated  the  most  hidden  re. 
eesses  of  that  nature  which  required  it  Reli. 
^ion,  in  fact,  ia  not  more  eaaential  to  man,  than, 
m  the  preaent  atate  of  things  thoae  appointments 
are  essential  to  religion.  And,  accordingly,  we 
see,  that  when  they  are  rejected,  however  its  an. 
profitable  generalities  may  be  prof^ased,  religion 
itaelf^  practically,  and  in  detail,  ia  renounced. 
Nor  can  it  be  kept  alive  in  creaturea  ao  abound- 
ing in  moral,  and  ao  exposed  to  natural  evil,  by 
mere  metaphysical  distinctions,  or  a  bare  intel. 
lectoal  conception  of  divinity.  In  beings  whose 
minds  are  so  liable  to  wander,  religion  to  be  sus- 
tained, requires  to  be  substantiated  an*^  €xed,  to 
be  realized  and  invigorated.  Conacioua  of  our 
own  infirmity,  we  ought  to  look  for  every  out- 
i^rd  aid  to  improve  every  internal  grace ;  and 
eonscqiiently  ought  gladly  to  submit  to  the  con. 
trol  of  habits,  and  the  regularity  of  institutions. 
Even  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  our  fugi- 
live  and  unsteady  thoughts  require  to  be  tied 
down  by  exercises,  duties,  and  external  circum- 
stances. And  while  the  same  expedients  are  no 
less  necessary  to  insure  the  outward  observances 
of  religion,  instead  of  obstructing,  they  promote 
its  spirituality ;  for  they  are  not  more  fitted  to 
attract  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  than  they  are 
to  engage  the  thoughts,  and  fix  tho  attention,  of 
the  enlightened.  While,  therefore,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  imagipary  burdens,  and  suspected  pe. 
nahies,  men  are  contending  for  a  philosophical 
religion,  and  an  imaginary  perfection,  of  which 
tiM  mind,  while  incorporated  with  niattor,  is 
little  capable,  they  lose  the  benefit  of  those  salu- 
tary means  and  instruments,  so  admirably  adapt. 
•d  Uf  the  state  of  oar  minds,  and  the  constitution 
of  our  nature.  Means  and  instruments,  which, 
OB  a  sober  inquiry  into  their  origin,  will  be  found 
as  awfully  sanctioned,  as  they  are  obviously 
foitable ; — in  a  word,  which  will  be  found,  and 
thia,  when  proved,  puts  an  end  to  the  controver- 
ffi  to  be  tbe  appointments  of  God  himaelC 


The  Almighty  has  most  certainly  declared, 
that  he  will  be  worahipped  in  apirit  and  in  truth. 
But  doea  it  therefore  follow,  that  he  will  not  bo 
worahipped  in  ehurcheg  ? — We  know  that  all  our 
days  are  hia,  and  for  the  use  of  all  we  are  ac- 
countable to  him.  Bit,  does  thia  Ivfalidate  the 
duty  of  making  Sunday  more  pecallarly  hia  7— 
We  are  commanded  to  *  pray  without  ceasing  ; 
in  every  thing  to  give  thanka  ;*  that  ia  to  carry 
about  with  ua  a  heart  disposed  to  pray,  and  a 
spirit  inclined  to  thankfulnesa ;  but  is  this  any 
argument  againat  our  enjoining  on  ouraelvea  cer. 
tain  Btated  timea  of  more  regular  prayer,  and 
fixed  perioda  of  more  expreaa  thankagiving  7  Is 
it  not  obvious,  that  the  neglect  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday,  for  example,  results,  in 
fact,  from  an  irreligious  atate  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever  gravely  philoaophic  reaaona  for  the  omis- 
eiona  may  be  aaaigned  7  Is  it  not  obvious  alao, 
that  the  very  recurrence  of  appointed  seaaons 
aervea  to  atir  up  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
allotted  to  them  7  The  philoaopher  may  deride 
thia  aa  a  mechanical  religion,  which  requires  to 
have  ita  aprings  wound  op,  and  atand  in  need  of 
external  impulaes  to  set  it  a.going.  But  the 
Christian  feels,  that  though  he  is  neither  to  re- 
gulate  hia  devotiona  by  hia  crucifix,  nor  to  cal- 
culate them  by  hia  beads,  yet,  while  his  intel- 
lectual  part  is  encumbered  with  a  body,  liable 
to  be  misled  by  temptation  without,  and  impeded 
by  corruption  within,  he  stands  in  need  of  every 
supplemental  aid  to  remind,  to  restrain,  and  to 
support  him.  These,  therefore,  are  not  hoipe 
which  superstition  haa  deviaed,  or  fallible  man 
invented.  Infinite  wiadom,  doubtleaa,  foreseeing 
that  what  waa  left  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
mutual  human  will  to  be  observed,  would  pro- 
bably not  be  obaerved  at  all,  did  not  leave  auch 
a  duty  to  auch  a  contingency,  hut  eatabliahed 
theae  institutions  as  part  of  his  written  word ; 
the  lawgiver  himself  also  sanctioning  the  law 
by  his  own  practice. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  men  of  large  views 
and  philosophical  conceptions,  would  consider 
if  there  be  nothing  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
human  mind,  we  had  almoat  aaid,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  nature,  which  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  that  religion  would  have  thoae  grosser, 
and  more  substantial  parts  and  relatione,  which 
we  have  repreaented ;  instead  of  being  that  en- 
tireJy  thin  and  spiritual  essence,  of  which  they 
vainly  dream.  It  waa  reaerved  for  a  philoaopher 
of  our  own  nation  to  show,  that  the  richest  pos- 
sessions of  the  most  ca|iacious  mind  are  only . 
the  well  arranged  and  variegated  ideas  which 
originally  entered  in  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  which  we  derive  from  contemplating 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  when  employed 
on  those  ideas  of  sensation.  But,  if  material 
bodies  are  the  sources  whence  general  know- 
ledge is  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be  incor- 
poreal which  respects  religion  7  If  innate  ideas 
have  no  existence  in  the  human  mind,  why  are 
our  religious  notions  not  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
ternal objects? 

Plato,  the  purest  of  heatnen  philosophers,  and 
the  neareat  to  those  who  derived  their  light  from 
heaven,  failed  moat  essentially  in  reducing  his 
theory  to  practice.  He  seems  to  have  aupposed 
that  we  posaess  certain  read?-framed  Dotiona  of 
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every  thiDfr  essential  to  moral  happiness ;  and 
that  ooDtemplation  of  the  chief  good^  and  sub- 
jugation of  animal  nature,  were  ail  that  was 
necessary  to  moral  perfection.     Is  it  not  then 
most  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy  Scrip, 
ture  diflfers  from  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  sa^j^e, 
just  where  be  himself  differs  from  truth  and 
nature,  as  developed  by  their  most  accurate  ob- 
server, the  sag^acious  and  venerated  Locke  7 
Man,  according  to  tliis  profound  reasoner,  de- 
rives the  original  stock  of  his  ideas  from  ob- 
jects placed  in  his  view,  which  strike  upon  his 
senses.     Revelation  as  if  on  this  very  principle, 
presents  to  man  impressive  objects.    From  the 
creation  to  the  delugfe,  and  still  more  from  the 
call  of  Abraham,  when  we  may  say  that  our 
relig^ion  commences,  to  the  ^ivin^  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  afler  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  period 
in  which  we  may  deem  its  character  completed, 
we  are  instructed  in  a  ffreat  measure,  by  a 
■eiies  of  r ACTS. — In  the  earlier  period,  especially, 
we  do  not  meet  with  theoretic  descriptions  of 
the  divine  nature ;  but  we  see  the  eternal  God 
himself^  as  with  our  mind's  eve,  visibly  mani- 
festing himself  to  tho  patriarchs,  exemplifying 
his  attributes  to  their  senses,  and  by  interpo- 
sitions  the  most  impressive,  both  in  a  way  of 
judgment  and  of  mercy,  training  them  to  ap- 
prehend him  ;  in  the  mode  of  all  others  the  most 
accommodated  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Thus  we  see  a  religion,  in  some  degree  a 
matter  of  fact  religion,  growing  gradually  to  its 
completion;  until  *hb,  who,  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  had  spoken  to  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  spoke  in  these  last  days  by  his 
Son.' 

And  tlius  we  observe  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  not  philosophising  on  abstract 
troths,  but  plainly  bearing  witness  to  what  had 
been  transacted  in  their  presence.—*  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father.*  And  again— i*  That  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you.' 

This  then  is  the  particular  characteristic  of 
Christianity,  that  from  its  origin  till  its  final 
consummation,  it  considers  man  critically  as  he 
%M ;  and,  that  is,  not  as  he  was  deemed  by  the 
most  enlightened  sages  of  earlier  times,  but  as 
,  he  has  been  discovered  to  be,  by  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  minds  in  the  world,  seventeen  hun- 
dred  years  afler  the  christian  era.  To  this,  now 
universally  acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every 
thing  is  adapted,  both  in  what  is  recorded  and 
what  is  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.  Every  obser- 
vance relates  to/rcto,  and  is  fitted  to  impress 
them.  To  strip  Christianity,  therefore,  of  any 
of  the  observances,  which  are  really  of  scrip, 
tural  appointment,  would  be  to  sublimate  it 
into  philosophical  inefficacy.  In  common  life 
we  see  the  affections  little  engaged  in  abstract 
■peculation.  They  then  only  are  moved  when 
those  sensible  images,  which  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  moving,  are  aptly  presented  to  them. 

What,  for  example,  could  all  the  mathematical 
truth  in  the  world  do^  in  exciting  our  affections, 
compared  with  a  tale  of  human  misery,  or  hu- 
man magnanimity,  oven  though  known  to  bo 
fiibricated  for  our  amusement  ? — When  Christi- 
viity  then  is  so  obviously,  in  a  great  ffleaetire. 


a  business  of  ihe  affections,  that  «e  are  then 
only  under  its  influence  wJien  we  love  and  de^ 
light  in,  as  well  as  a$8ent  to,  or  reaoon  upon  its 
principles; — shall  we  cavil  at  that  religion 
which  alone  accomplishes  its  end,  on  account  of 
those  very  features  of  it,  which,  on  every  ground 
of  philosophy,  and  by  every  proof  of  efficacy, 
were  the  fact  to  be  candidly  investigated,  ren- 
der it  such  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  answer  its 
purpose  7 

There  cannot  be  a  more  oondusive  internal 
evidence  of  our  holy  religion  than  this,  that  in 
every  principle  which  is  established,  in  every 
lesson  which  it  inculcates,  and  in  every  ex- 
ample which  it  offere;  there  is  throughout 
one  character  that  invariably  prevails,  which  is, 
the  truest  and  soundest  ^oocf  sense.  The  Scrip- 
ture, while  in  the  main  so  plain  and  simple, 
*that  he  may  run  that  readeth,*  has  accord- 
ingly  been  ever  most  prised  by  its  profbundest 
and  most  sagacious  readers.  And  the  longer 
and  more  attentively  such  persons  have  studied 
it,  the  higher  has  their  estimation  risen.  We 
will  not  adduce  cases  from  that  constellation  of 
shining  lights,  the  learned  churchmen,  whose 
testimony  might  be  objected  to,  from  the  very 
circumstance  which  ought  to  enhance  its  value, 
their  professional  attachment,  because  the  name 
of  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Locke  is  sufficient. 

It  will  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  scm- 
tiny,  that  that  plan  or  practice  which  is  clearly 
opposed  to  Scripture,  is  no  less  really  hostile  to 
right  reason,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  man. 
And  it  is  scaroely  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  could 
investigate  the  multiform  history  of  individuals 
in  the  Christian  world,  it  would  be  indisputable, 
that  a  deep  impression  of  scripture  facts  and 
principles  had  proved,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  successful  preservative  against  the  worst 
evils  of  human  life.  DoubtMss  it  has  been 
found  most  difficult  to  retain  such  an  impres- 
sion amid  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  en- 
tanglements of  the  world,  but,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  retained,  it  has  been  uniformly  the  pledge 
of  regularity  in  the  conduct,  peace  in  the  mind, 
and  an  honourable  character  in  society.  Thus 
much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  following 
chapter. 


HAP.  XXXVIL 
Of  ihe  eMtabliehed  ehureh  of  England* 

CHaisTf  Aifrrv  then  only  answers  its  end,  when 
it  is  established  as  a  paramount  princi|de  in  the 
heart,  purifying  the  desires  and  intentions, 
tranquillizing  the  temper,  enlarging  the  affec- 
tion, and  regulating  the  conduct.  But,  though 
this  alone  be  its  perfect  work,  it  has  subordinate 
operations,  which  are  not  only  valuable  for 
their  direct  results,  but  seem  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  be  preliminary  to  its  moio  in 
ward  and  spiritual  efficacy. 

When  we  observe  how  extensive  is  the  out 
ward  profession  of  Christianity,  and  how  ob 
viously  limited  is  a  consistently  Christian  prac 
tice ;  the  first  emotion  of  a  serious  mind  is  na- 
turally that  of  regret    But  a  more  eoosiderato 
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fiew  will  ;ive  oceaaion  to  other  feelinfirs.  It 
will  be  Men,  that  that  outward  profession  of 
oar  holy  religion,  which  is  secured  by  an  estab- 
lishment, is  an  inestimable  blessinfif  to  a  com- 
iDonity ;  that  the  public  benefits  which  resolt 
from  it  are  beyond  reckoning^,  besides  the  far 
^ater  utility  of  affording^  to  each  individual 
that  light  of  information,  and  those  means  of 
religious  worship,  which  duly  used,  will  insure 
his  eternal  salvation. 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  vitibU  as 
well  as  an  intfiwible  church,  an  instituted,  as 
well  as  a  personal  religion,  and  that  the  one 
should  embrace  whole  communities,  while  the 
other  may  extend  to  s  comparative  few,  appears 
not  only  the  natural  consequence  ofChristianity, 
as  a  religious  profusion,  spreading  through  so- 
ciety, and  necessarily  transmitted  from  tather 
to  son ;  but  it  sf^ems  also  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment which  divine  wisdom  would  sanction,  in 
order  to  the  continuance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world. 

Thus  much  would  rational  reflection  dictate 
on  a  view  of  the  case ;  but  we  are  not  lefl  to 
our  own  mere  reasonings.  What  in  itself  ap. 
pears  so  probable,  our  ^viour  has  intimated  to 
us  an  essential  part  of  te  divine  plan,  in  several 
of  his  parables.  What  is  the  leaven  hid  in  the 
three  measures  of  meal,  but  real  Christianity 
operating  in  those  happy  individuals  whose 
hearts  and  lives  are  governed  by  its  influence  7 
And  what  again  is  the  mass  of  meal  with  which 
the  leaven  is  blended,  but  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  who,  by  God's  gracious  Providence, 
have  been  led  to  assume  tiie  Christian  profes- 
sion, and  thus  to  constitute  that  visible  church, 
whose  mixed  character  is  again  shown  in  the 
■abeequent  parables  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 

If,  then,  the  public  profession  of  Ciiristianity 
be  thus  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  divine 
wisdom :  if  also,  our  own  daily  experience 
shows  it  to  be  most  beneficial  to  society,  as  well 
as  obviously  conducive  to  the  inward  and  spiri. 
tual  purposes  of  our  religion  ;  we  must  admit, 
that  the  establishment  which  evidently  secures 
such  profession,  is  an  object  of  inestimable  value. 
It  was  necessary  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
what  was  to  impregnate  the  world,  should  be 
first  itself  prepared  and  proved.  For  three  cen. 
tories,  therefore,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  Chris- 
tianity to  make  its  way,  by  its  own  mere 
strength,  that  by  its  superiority,  both  to  the 
allurements  and  the  menaces  c^  the  world,  to 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could 
be  suffered  by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its 
genuine  energy,  might  be  for  ever  demonstrst. 
ed ;  and  its  efficacy  to  assimilate,  at  length,  the 
whole  world  to  itself,  be  evinced,  by  its  restless 
^owth,  in  circumstances  the  most  apparently 
desperate. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  such  instru- 
ments  alone  were  used  as  misht  serve  to  evince 
more  clesrly,  that  the  *  excellency  of  the  power 
was  of  God,  and  noi  of  men.*  But  when  the 
•easun  had  arrived  when  the  intennixtjre  was 
to  be  extensively  promoted,  then  another  and 
wry  diflferent  agency  was  resorted  to;  when 
the  world  was  to  be'  brought  into  the  visible 
Gburehi  tbea  the  powers  of  tlie  world  received 


that  impulse  from  the  hand  of  heaven,  which 
made  them,  in  a  deeper  scnsi  than  ever  before, 
'ministers  of  God  for  go«id.' — Then,  for  the  first 
time,  kings  and  princes  embraced  the  profos- 
sion  of  Christianity,  and  enjoined  it  by  laws 
and  edicts,  as  well  as  by  still  belter  methods,  on 
the  great  body  of  their  subjects. 

How  far  the  national  changes  which  then  took 
place  were  voluntary  or  necessitated,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  us  to  inquire. — *  The  good  which 
is  done  upon  the  earth,  God  doeth  it  himself.' 
And  what  good,  next  to  the  actual  giving  of  the 
Gospel,  has  been  greater  than  the  providential 
blessing  of  the  leaven  of  Christianity  with  the 
great  mass  of  human  society  7  If  the  first  gene- 
ration of  those  nominal  Christians  were  even 
pagans  in  their  hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the 
greatness  of  the  benefit  to  posterity.  They 
passed  away,  and  their  paganism  passed  away 
with  them :  and  the  light  of  Cnristianity,  in- 
valuable  in  its  immediate,  but  infinitely  more 
so  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  became  the 
entailed  possession  of  these  European  nations, 
under  tlie  double  guarantee  of  popular  attach- 
ment and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  religione 
establishments.  I«et  those  wlio  object  to  them, 
only  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain  of  events  by 
whioh  the  Christian  profession  was  made  na- 
tional in  any  country  ;  let  them  also  inquire  the 
fate  of  Christianity  in  those  countries,  where 
either  no  such  establishments  took  place,  or 
where  they  were  overthrown  by  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  Lastly,  let  them 
reflect  on  the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that 
one  single  effect  of  *  kings  becoming  nursing- 
fathers,  and  queens  nursing-motliers,*  of  the 
visible  Church,  the  legal  enforeement  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath^ — and  then  see  on  what 
grounds,  as  friends  to  good  order,  as  honest 
citizens,  or  as  consistent  Christians,  they  can 
oppose  or  condemn  so  essential  and  so  effectual 
an  instrument  of  the  best  blessings  which  hu- 
man kind  can  enjoy  7 

If  then  the  national  eatablighment  of  Christi- 
anity, even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  became  the  source  of  invaluable 
benefits  and  blessings;  what  estimate  ought  to 
be  formed  of  that  Christian  eetabHehment  inpar- 
tieulart  which,  on  the  most  impartial  survey 
of  all  similar  institutions  which  have  been 
known  in  tfie  Christian  world,  will  be  found  the 
most  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose  7 

The  esublishcd  church  of  England  may  not, 
it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  theoretic  per- 
foctbn,  nor  will  it  gain  the  approbation  of  those 
who  require  that  a  visible  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  an  invisible  church,  and  that  every 
member  of  a  national  institution  shoultl  equal 
in  piety,  certain  individual  Christians;  nor,  in 
any  point  of  view,  can  its  real  character  be  as* 
certained,  or  its  just  claims  bo  established,  ex- 
cept it  be  contemplated,  as  a  Jixed  institution^ 
existing  from  the  period  of  the  reformation  to 
the  present  day,  independently  of  the  vari-itions 
and  discordances  of  the  successive  mulliiudes 
who  adhered  to  it 

LfCt  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of  it, 
be  compared  with  all  the  other  national  churehea 
of  itM  reforroatioo,  and,  ou  such  a  comparative 
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fiew,  itf  superiority  will  be  manifeit  The 
troth  is,  our  church  occupies  a  kind  of  middle 
pUco ;  neither  niultiplyinj;  ceremonies,  nor  af- 
fecting pompousncss  of  public  worship  with  the 
Lutheran  church,  nor  rejecting  all  ceremonies 
and  all  liturgical  solemnity  with  the  cliurch  of 
Geneva ; — a  temperament  thus  singular,  adopted 
MOid  adhered  to,  in  times  of  unadvunccd  light 
and  much  polemical  dissonance,  amid  jarring 
interests  and  political  intrigues,  conveys  the 
idea  of  something  more  excellent  than  could 
bave  been  expected  from  mere  human  wisdom. 

A  national  establishment  is  ill.fitted  for  its 
purpose,  if  it  present  nothing  striking  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  or  imagination.  In  order  to  answer 
itfl  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so  outwardly 
attractive,  as  to  attach  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  its  ordinances ;  and  yet  the 
■obstance  of  these  ordinances  should  be  i«o  solid 
and  rational,  and  so  spiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to 
the  farther  and  still  more  important  purpose  of 
infusing  inward  vital  Christianity.  These  cha- 
racters, we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Angli- 
can church,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
Christian  cstahlishment.  She  alone  avoids  all 
extremes.  Though  her  worship  be  widely  po- 
pular, it  is  also  deeply  spiritual ;  though  simple, 
It  is  sublime.  She  has  rejected  pompous  cere- 
monies, but  she  has  not  therefore  adopted  an 
offensive  negligence.  In  laying  aside  all  that 
was  ostentatious,  she  retained  all  that  is  Holemii 
and  affecting.  Her  reasonable  service  peculisrly 
exemplifies  the  apostle*s  injunction  of  praying 
with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
heart  To  both  these  the  chief  attention  is  di- 
rected while  the  imagination  and  the  senses  are 
by  no  means  excluded  from  regard,  it  is  our 
Baviour*s  exquisitely  disoriminating  rule  applied 
to  another  subject  *  These*  ssys  he,  (the 
weigh|ier  matters,)  *  ye  oui^ht  to  have  done^  and 
not  to  leave  the  others  undone.* 

If  these  remarks  had  nothing  but  opinion  to 
anpport  them,  a  different  opinion  might  no  less 
fairly  be  opposed  to  them.  But  let  a  matter  of 
fact  question  be  asked.  Which  of  the  protestant 
establishments  has  best  answered  its  end :  In 
other  words — in  which  of  the  protCRtant  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  have  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Scripture  been  mo^t  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
ChriMtian  religion  most  generally  respected  7 
If  we  inquire  into  the  present  circumstanoes  of 
ivotestant  Europe,  shall  we  not  find  that,  in  one 
class  of  churches  on  the  continent,  the  more 
learned  of  the  clergy  commonly  become  Socini- 
ans ;  while,  among  the  clergy  of  the  other,  there 
appears  a  strange  tendency  towards  absolute 
deism  7  Amongst  the  laity  of  both  churches, 
French  principles,  it  may  be  feared,  have  so 
much  prevail^,  as  to  become  in  a  great  mca- 
aore  their  own  punishment  For  to  what  other 
cause  but  a  departure  from  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
thers,  can  we  ascribe  their  having  so  totsUy  lost 
the  ardour  and  resolution,  which  once  diMtin- 
mished  their  communities?  Infidelity  takes 
from  the  collective  body  its  only  sure  cement, 
and  from  the  individual  his  only  certain  source 
of  courage.  It  leaves  the  msss  of  the  people 
without  tkut  possession  to  be  defended,  in  whtc 
all  ranks  and  degrees  are  alike  interested  ;  and 
takee  from  the  individual  that  om  principle 


which  alone  can,  nt  all  times,  raise  a  boman  be- 
ing above  his  natural  weaknenses,  and  make 
him  superior  both  to  plewure  and  pain.  While 
religion  was  an  object  with  the  people  alluded 
to,  it  inspired  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest, 
with  a  seal  to  defend  U^eir  country  against  in- 
vaders who,  if  predominant,  would  have  robbed 
them  of  their  religious  liberty.  But  now,  con- 
cern for  religion  beinf;  too  generally  cooled,  they 
preler  the  most  diHgracefui  ease  to  exertions 
which  would  necessarily  demand  self-denial  and 
might  deprive  them  of  that  only  existence  for 
which  infiiiels  can  be  concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  England  7  Why  are 
not  we  also  overspread  with  pernicious  princi- 
ples and  sunk  in  baao  pusillanimity  7 — Tne  Ger- 
mans were  once  as  brave,  the  Swua  once  a»  re- 
ligious as  any  of  us ;  but  bravery  and  religion 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  have  abandoned 
some  of  those  countries  together.  In  England, 
blessed  be  God  !  things  present  a  very  different 
aspect.  We  have  indeed  much  to  Isnient,  and 
much,  very  niuoh  to  blame ;  knit  infidelity  docs 
not  triumph,  nor  does  pairiotisui  decline.  Why 
is  it  thus?  Is  it  not  because  the  temperament 
of  the  English  establishment  has  left  no  room 
for  paHsing  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  be 
cause  its  public  service  is  of  that  stirring  excel- 
lence, which  muHt  ever  be  attractive  to  the  im- 
pressible mind,  edifying  to  the  pious  mind,  Un- 
impeachable by  the  severest  reasoner,  and  awful 
even  to  the  profligate  ? 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  ad  mi- 
rable  esiablirthment,  we  must  not  rest  in  the  su. 
periority  of  her/srms,  excellent  as  they  are,  but 
must  e:{tend  the  praise,  where  it  in  so  justly  due, 
to  the  still  more  important  article  of  her  doc- 
trines. For  after  all,  it  is  her  luminous  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  that  has  been  the  grand 
spring  and  fountain  of  the  good  which  she  has 
produced.  It  is  the  spirituality  of  her  worship^ 
— it  is  the  rich  infusion  of  Scripture,* — it  is  the 
deep  confessions  of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  invo- 
cations of  mercy, — it  is  the  large  enumeration 
of  spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
correspondent  blessings,  with  vihich  her  liturgy 
abounds,  that  are  so  happily  calculated  tu  give 
the  tone  of  piet^  to  her  cJiildren. 

In  forming  .this  invaluable  liturgy,  lliere  wae 
no  arrogant  self-conceit  on  the  one  hatid,  no  re- 
linquishment of  strict  Judgment  on  the  other. 
The  errors  of  tiie  Romish  church  were  to  be  re- 
jected, hut  the  treasures  of  ancient  piety  which 
she  possessed,  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  Her 
formularies  contained  devotional  compositions, 
not  more  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  than  va- 
luable for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  being  at 
once  simple  and  energetic,  perspicuous  end  pro- 
found. What  then  was  more  suitable  to  the  so- 
ber spirit  of  reformation,  than  to  separate  those 
precious  remnants  of  ancient  piety  from  their 
drossy  accompaniments, — and,  while  these  last 
were  deservedly  cast  nwuy,  to  mould  the  pure 
gold  which  remained  into  a  new  foim,  fitted  at 
once  to  interest,  and  edify  the  public  mind  ? 

*  Of  the  vaiit  importsnfe  of  thin  one  cireuimdsnee.sa 
early  priKif  wm*  sivpn.  '  Oanmer/  ny*  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  £U>oientR  nrChriatian  Th<Ni|nry,  *  foiiiiil  tiM 
pR<)|>l<>  so  imin>vf>d  by  hearinf  fhf  Epistle*  andGotppli, 
as  to  be  broiicbl  to  bear  ttas  alterations  Ike  had  providsd. 
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It  is  worthy  of  obtemtion,  that  in  all  reibring, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  wise  and  grood  men 
prore  themselYcs  to  be  sncb,  by  thia  infallible 
criterion,  that  trvt  nkver  alter  fur  the  sake 
OF  altering,  but  in  their  zeal  to  introduce  im- 
jTOTenients,  are  conscientiously  careful  to  depart 
Bo  further  from  establiahed  usages,  than  strict 
duty  and  indispensable  necessity  require. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  its  beings  any  stigma  on 
oar  church  service,  that  it  was  collected  from 
breviaries  and  missals,  it  adds  substantially  to 
its  value.  The  identity  of  true  Christian  piety, 
in  all  ages,  being  hereby  demonstrated,  in  a  way 
as  satisfactory  to  the  judgment,  as  it  is  interest, 
ing  to  the  heart.  In  such  a  procedure,  Christian 
liberty  was  united  with  Christian  sobriety  ;  pri- 
mitive piety  with  honest  policy. — A  whole  com. 
munity  was  to  be  attached  to  the  new  mode  of 
worship,  and, therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  break 
their  habits  no  more  than  Christian  purity  de. 
manded.  They  only,  however,  who  actually 
compare  those  of  our  prayers  which  are  selected 
from  Romish  formularies,  with  the  originals, 
can  form  a  just  idea  with  what  discriminative 
judgment  the  work  was  executed,  and  what  rich 
improvements  are  oflen  introduced  into  the  En. 
glish  collects,  so  as  to  heighten  the  sentiment, 
yet,  without  at  all  impairing  the  simplicity.  In. 
deed,  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  founders 
of  our  church  were  equally  conspiouous  in  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings ;  never  ttrenuoutly 
eontendine  for  any  points,  not  even  in  that  sum- 
mary of  Christian  doctrines,  which  was  to  be 
Che  established  standard,  but  for  such  as  aflfect. 
cd  the  grand  foundations  of  faith,  hope  and  cha. 
rity. 

ilow  honourable  to  our  reformers,  and  to  the 
glorious  work  in  which  they  so  successfully  la. 
bnured,  that  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
English  church,  that  care  to  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  non.essentials should  be  so  strictly 
exercised,  which  the  brightest  philosophical  lu> 
minary  in  his  own,  or  perhaps  in  any  age,  some 
Tears  afler,  so  strongly  recommended,  and  so 
beautifully  illustrated.  *  We  see  Moses,*  says 
lord  Bacon,  *  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the 
Egyptian  fight,  he  did  not  say,  why  strive  ye  7 
but  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.  But 
when  he  saw  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  you 
are  brethren^  why  strive  you  7  If  the  point  of 
doctrine  be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
though  in  the  wrong,  then  why  strive  you  7  We 
see  of  the  fundamental  points  Christ  penneth  the 
league  thus :  ke  that  it  ntU  aeintt  us  is  for  us.** 
But  of  points  not  fundamental  thus, — he  that  is 
msl  agrainst  vs  is  with  us. 

To  the  eternal  praise  then  of  our  reformers, 
as  well  as  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Gnd,  be 
it  said,  that  in  their  concern  for  matters  of  faith, 
in  which  concern  they  yielded  to  none  of  their 
contemporaries,  they  intermingled  a  charity  in 
which  they  have  excelled  them  all.  And,  in 
eonsequence  of  this  radical  and  truly  Christian 
•berality,  a  noble  spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever 
Deen  the  characteristic  of  genuine  Church  of 
England  divines :  of  those,  I  mean  who  have 
cordially  agreed  with  the  first  reformers,  and 

*  I/>nl  Bacon  on  tbe  AdvaoeemeDt  of  Leaniinf,  book 


wished  no  deviation  from  their  principles,  either 
in  doctrine  or  in  worship;  dcsirmg  neither  to 
add  to,  nor  diminish,  the  comely  order  which 
they  had  established  in  the  public  service  ;  nor 
to  bo  dogmatical  where  they  had  been  enlarged , 
nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been  explicit :  yet 
ready  at  all  times  to  indulge  the  prejudices  of 
their  weaker  brethren,  and  to  grant  to  others 
that  freedom  of  thought,  of  which,  in  their  own 
case,  they  so  fully  understood  the  value.  Our 
first  reformers  were  men  of  eminent  piety,  and, 
happily  for  the  interests  of  genuine  religion,  far 
less  engaged  in  controversy  than  the  divines  of 
the  continent.  Even  those  of  their  own  nation, 
who  differed  from  them  in  lesser  points,  and  with 
whom  they  did  debate,  were  men  of  piety  alsoii 
and  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  doctrines. 
Hence,  the  strain  of  preaching  in  our  Church 
of  England  divines,  became  less  polemical  and 
more  pious  and  practical,  than  tliat  of  the  clergy 
of  other  churches.  To  this  end  the  book  of  Ho- 
milies was  highly  conducive,  being  an  excellent 
model  which  served  to  give  the  example  of  use- 
ful and  practical  preaching.  In  this  most  im- 
portant particular,  and  in  that  of  deep  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  we  may  assign  the  decided 
superiority  to  English  divines,  above  all  those 
of  the  continent,  though  the  latter  may  perhapc, 
in  some  instances,  dispute  with  them  tiie  palm 
of  eloquence.  • 

From  divines  of  the  above  character,  happily 
never  wanting  in  any  age,  our  national  establislik 
ment  has  ever  derived  its  best  strength  at  home, 
and  its  honour  and  credit  in  foreign  countries* 
I'hese  have  made  the  Anglican  church  looked 
up  to  by  all  the  churches  of  the  reformation. 
Their  learning  has  been  respected,  tiieir  wisdom 
has  been  esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  loved 
and  honoured,  their  piety  has  been  revered,  by 
all  of  every  protestant  communion  who  were  ca- 
pable of  discerning  and  improving  excellence ; 
nay,  even  in  the  Romish  communion,  they  have 
sometimes  excited  a  degree  of  estimation,  which 
nothing  could  have  called  forth  but  the  most  in- 
disputable superiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  English  establish- 
ment have  been  manifest;  they  appear  in  the 
brightest  point  of  view,  in  those  illustrious  lay- 
men whose  labours  have  contributed  not  less  to 
raise  the  British  name,  than  the  achievements, 
unexampled  as  they  have  been,  of  our  armies  or 
our  navies.  On  account  of  these  men,  we  have 
been  termed  by  foreigneis,  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers ;  and,  for  the  sake  oi'  their  writings,  Eng- 
lish has  become  not  so  much  a  fashionable  as, 
what  is  far  more  honourable,  a  kind  of  learned 
language  in  almoftt  every  country  in  Europe. 
Yet,  in  no  wr.lers  upon  earth,  has  a  sense  of 
relitfion  been  more  evidently  the  very  key.stone 
of  their  excellence.  This  it  is  which  gives  them 
that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness, that  penetrating  pursuit,  not  of  sub- 
tlety, but  of  truth  ;  that  decorous  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, that  cordiality  aa  well  as  sublimity  of 
moral  sentiment  and  expression,  which  hare 
procured  for  them,  not  merely  the  suffrage  of 
the  understanding,  but  the  tribute  of  the  hearL 

And  let  it  be  attentively  inquired,  how  they 
came  by  this  rare  qualification  7  how  it  happen* 
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ed,  thit  in  them,  ao  much  more  strikinjjrly  than 
in  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  perhaps  any 
otner  nation,  increase  of  knowledi^e  did  not  ge- 
nerate  scepticism,  nor  the  consciousness  of  their 
mental  strength  inspire  thom  with  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  their  country  ?  Was  it  not,  that 
that  religion  was  so  modified,  as  equally  to  en- 
dear  itself  to  the  vivid  senisibility  of  youth,  the 

Suick  intelligence  of  manhood,  the  matured  re- 
ectiun  of  age  and  wisdom  7  That  it  did  not  on 
the  one  hand  conceal  the  beauty  and  weaken  the 
tense  of  vital  truth,  by  cumbrous  and  unncnes- 
sary  adjuncts; — nor  on  the  other  hand  witlihold 
from  it  that  graceful  drapery,  without  which,  in 
almost  all  instonces,  the  imagination,  as  it  were, 
instinctively,  refuses  to  [>erform  its  appropriate 
function  of  conveying  truth  to  the  heart ! — And 
farther,  have  not  the  above  invaluable  effects 
been  owing  to  this  also,  that  the  inherent  spirit 
of  christian  tolerance,  which  has  been  described 
u  distinguishing  our  communion  from  every 
other  national  communion  in  the  world,  by  al. 
lowing  to  their  minds  every  just  claim,  has 
taken  the  best  possible  method  of  preventing  in- 
tellectual licentiousness  ?  In  6ne,  to  what  other 
causes  than  those  just  stated,  can  we  ascribe  it, 
that  this  country  above  all  others,  has  been  the 
■eat  of  philosophy,  unbounded  in  its  researches. 

Jet  modest  in  its  assumptions,  and  temperate  in 
a  conclusions  ? — Of  literary  knowledge,  not 
only  pntiently  pursued,  and  profoundly  explored, 
but  wisely  digested  and  usefully  applied  7 — Of 
religion,  m  its  most  rational,  most  influential, 
most  christian  shape  and  character ; — not  the 
dreary  labour  of  superstition,  not  the  wild  deli- 
rlum  of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallible  guide  of 
teason,  the  invincible  guard  of  virtue,  the  enjoy, 
mont  of  present  peace,  and  the  assurance  of  fu. 
tttre  happiness  ?  <• 

But  whatever  providential  causes  have  hither. 
to  contributed  among  us  to  restrain  infidelity 
and  profancness,  have  we  no  reason  to  fear  that 
their  operations  are  growing  less  and  less  pow. 
orful  7  And  should  we  not  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  the  form  of  our  church  establishment, 
incomparable  as  that  is,  which  can  alone  arrest 
the  progress  of  danger,  if  there  should  arise  any 
declension  of  zeal  in  supporting  its  best  inter- 
oats,  if  ever  there  should  be  found  any  lack  of 
knowledge  for  zeal  to  work  with.  The  charac- 
ter also  of  the  reigning  prince  will  always  have 
a  powerful  effect  either  in  retarding  or  accele. 
rating  the  evil. 

One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  history  and 
civil  society,*  is  perpetually  inculcating  that  no 
political  constitution,  no  laws,  no  provision  made  ! 
by  former  ages,  can  ever  secure  the  actual  en. 
joyment  of  political  happiness  and  liberty,  if 
there  be  not  a  zeal  among  the  living  for  the  fur. 
therance  of  these  objects.  Laws  will  be  mis. 
construed  and  fall  into  oblivion  and  ancient 
maxims  will  be  superseded,  if  the  attention  of 
the  existing  generation  be  not  alive  to  the  subject 

Surely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal 
%ruth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  esta. 
,  isi  ment,  no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  no,  nor 
'TBn  that  liturgy  on  whoee  excellences  we  have 
elighted  to  expatiate,  can  secure  the  mainte. 
OAnco  of  true  religion,  but  in  proportion  aa  the 

•  fiBifuson. 


religious  spirit  is  maintained  in  our  rJorgy ;  in 
proportion  aa  it  is  diffused  among  the  people ;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  encouraged  fiom  the  throne. 

If  such  tlien  be  the  value,  and  such  the  re- 
sults of  the  English  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
how  high  is  the  destiny  of  that  personage  whom 
the  laws  of  England  recognise  as  its  supreme 
head  on  earth !  How  important  is  it,  that  the 
prince,  charged  with  such  anezampled  trust, 
should  feel  its  weight,  should  understand  iti 
grand  peculiarities,  and  be  habitually  impressed 
with  his  own  unparalleled  responsibility.  To 
misemploy,  in  any  instances,  the  prerogative 
which  this  trust  conveys,  is  to  lessen  the  stabi- 
lity, and  counteract  the  usefulness  of  the  fairest 
and  most  beneficial  of  all  the  visible  fabrics, 
erected  in  this  lower  world  !  But  what  an  ac- 
count would  that  prince,  or  that  minister  have 
to  render,  who  should  tystematieally  debase  thu 
little  less  than  divine  institution,  by  deliberately 
consulting,  not  how  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  kept  high  in  public  opinion,  influential 
on  public  morals,  venerable  through  the  meek 
yet  manly  wisdom,  the  imaffMctcd  yet  unble- 
mished purity,  the  energetic  yet  liberal  zeal  of 
its  clergy ; — but,  how  it  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  trivial  and  temporary  interests  of  the 
prevalent  party,  and  the  poifMing  hour  7 

Besides  the  distribution  of  dignities,  and  the 
great  indirect  influence  which  this  affords  the 
prince,  in  the  disposal  of  a  vast  body  of  prefer- 
ment ;  his  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  conscience 
will  be  manifested  also  in  the  appointment  of 
the  chancellor,  whose  church  patronage  is  im- 
mense. And  in  the  discharge  uf  that  most  im- 
portant trust,  the  appointment  of  the  highest  di^ 
nitaries,  the  monarch  will  not  forget,  that  hie 
responsibility  is  proportionably  the  more  awful, 
because  the  exercise  of  his  fiower  is  less  likely 
to  be  controuled,  and  his  judgment  to  be  thwart- 
ed, than  may  of^en  hapjion  in  the  cane  of  bia 
political  servants. 

Nor  will  it,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent to  remark,  that  the  just  administration 
of  this  peculiar  power  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected as  much,  we  had  almost  said  even  more, 
from  a  femalr,  than  from  a  monarch  of  the  other 
SOX.  The  bishops  chosen  by  those  three  judi- 
cious queens,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Caroline, 
were  generally  remarkable  for  their  piety  and 
learning.  And  let  not  the  writer  be  suspected 
of  flattering  cither  the  queen  or  the  bishop  by 
observing,  that  among  the  wisdom  and  abilitiee 
which  now  adorn  the  bench,  a  living  prelate 
high  in  dignity,  in  talents,  and  in  Christian  vir- 
tue, is  said  to  have  owed  his  situation  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  his  present  majesty. 

What  an  ancient  cannon,  cited  by  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  suggests  to  bisliope  on  the  sub 
ject  of  preferment  is  equally  applicable  to  kiiiga 
— it  exprfssly  forhiddeth  Ihem  to  he  led  hy  hu 
man  affection  in  btttowing  the  thing§  ef  God,* 
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Superiniendenee  of  Providenee  manifrgted  in 
the  local  eireumalancet  and  in  the  civil  an* 
religioue  kiiUory  of  England. 

•  Tbe  fioclesiastical  Polity. 
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Amo3IQ  the  Tarioos  sabjects  on  which  the 
nind  of  the  royal  pupil  should  be  exercised^ 
there  le  none  more  appropriate,  than  that  which 
mijfht,  perhapn,  be  most  filly  denominated,  the 
fnvidential  tUstory  of  England.  That  it  has 
Dfrt  hitherto  engaged  attention,  in  any  degree 
suitable  to  its  importance,  is  much  more  an 
apology  for  its  being,  in  the  present  instance, 
specially  adverted  to.  than  reason  for  its  being 
any  longer  neglected. 

The  marks  of  divine  interference,  in  the  ge- 
neral arr&ngement  of  states  and  empires,  are 
rendered  so  luminous  by  the  rays  which  Scrip- 
tare  prophecy  has  shed  upon  them,  as  to  strike 
ersry  mind  which  is  at  once  attentive  and  can. 
did,  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted.  But,  while 
this  indisputable  truth  leads  us  nccessarilj  to 
infer,  that  a  like  superintendance  to  that  which 
is  oTer  the  whole,  acts  likewise  respecting  all 
the  separate  parts ;  the  actual  tracing  this  su- 
perintendence, in  the  occurrences  of  particular 
nations,  must,  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty and  doubt,  as  that  light  of  prophecy,  which 
falls  so  brightly  on  the  central  dome  of  the 
temple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  when 
we  turn  into  the  lateral  recesses. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  God*s 
providential  works  shine  so  clearly  ^by  their 
own  radient  light,*  as  to  demonstrate  the  hand 
which  fashioned,  and  the  skill  which  arranj^ed 
them.  And  though  others  are  of  a  more  doubt- 
fal  nature ;  yet,  when  the  attainments  of  any 
one  particular  nation  become  matter  of  general 
iofluenre,  so  that  what  was,  at  first,  the  fruit  of 
merely  local  labour,  or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
eombination  of  local  circumstances,  becomes 
from  its  obvious  utility  or  intrinsic  excellence 
an  object  to  other  surrounding  countries,  and 
grows  at  length  into  an  universal  benefit ; — in 
such  a  distinction,  we  can  hardly  forbear  to 
trace  something  so  like  a  consistent  plan  of  ope- 
rations that  the  duty  of  observing  and  acknow- 
ledging it,  seems  incumbent  on  such  communi- 
ties as  appear  to  have  been  thus  signally  favour- 
ed. What  advantage,  for  instance,  has  the 
whole  civilized  world  derived  from  the  philoso- 
pbizing  turn  of  the  ancient  Greeks !  How 
widely  extensive,  and  how  durable  has  been  its 
influence. 

Of  what  importance  are  the  benefits,  which 
the  politic  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire  diffused 
among  the  countries  of  Europe,  most  of  which, 
to  this  day,  acknowledge  the  hand  that  reared 
them  from  barbarism,  by  still  retaining  those 
laws  which  that  hand  transcribed  for  them,  as 
if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do  that  for  men*s  cir- 
cumstances, which  Greece  was  permitted  to 
effect  for  their  minds ! 

But  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with  less 
difficulty. — the  designation  of  Judea  to  be  the 
local  source  of  true  religion.  In  this  small  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  what  a  scene  was 
transacted,  and  from  those  transactions,  what  a 
series  of  consequences  have  followed,  and  what 
a  system  of  influences  has  been  derived,  operat. 
ing,  and  still  to  operate  on  individuals — commu- 
nities— nations,  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the 
happiest,  or  moet  awful,  as  they  are  embraced 
or  rejected ;  and  leading  to  results  not  to  be 
ffl^nAmtmA  eTCB  as  lo  this  wocld,— but  wholly  in- 


conceivable,  as  to  that  future  world  where  all 
the  deep  purposes  of  God  are  to  have  their  per- 
fect consummation. 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Provi- 
dence  in  those  great  designs,  which  have  here- 
tofore  been  carried  on  in  the  world,  can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  same  plan  is  not  substantially  pur- 
sued in  his  present  arrangements?  Are  not 
blessings  still  to  be  conferred  on  society  7  Bless- 
ings, yet  in  general  unknown,  and  greater  mea- 
sures of  those  which  are  already  in  part  attain- 
ed 7 — How  rare,  for  example,  has  been  hitherto 
the  blessing  of  complete  civil  government— of 
such  a  political  system  as  combines  the  apparent 
contrarieties  of  public  security  with  personal 
liberty  !  An  object  aimed  at  by  the  wisest  legis- 
lators  of  earlier  times,  but  regarded  by  them  as 
a  beautiful  theory,  incapable  of  being  realized  ! 
Still  more — How  limited  is  the  attainment  of 
religious  truth  of  well -weighed  well-digested  re- 
ligioua  belief — and  of  well-conceived,  wellregU" 
lated  divine  worship  !  Christianity  exists  in  the 
Scripture,  like  virgm  gold  in  the  mine;  but  how 
few,  comparatively,  have  been  able  to  extract  it 
without  loss,  or  to  bring  it  into  public  circula- 
tion without  deplorable  alloy  !  How  erroneous, 
in  most  instances,  are  those  modes  and  exercises 
of  it,  which  are  adopted  by  states  and  govern 
ments ;  and  how  seldom  does  it  seem  rightly 
apprehended,  even  by  the  most  eAlighUAied  indi 
viduals !  To  suppose  things  will  always  remain 
in  this  state,  is  little  short  of  an  imputation  on 
divine  wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  dis- 
astrous are  the  consequences  to  individuals  and 
to  society  ! 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  long  and  signally 
distinguished  in  both  these  important  instances 
— in  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been  the  object 
of  universal  admiration  ;~-in  the  latter,  so  as  to 
have  been  looked  up  to  by  all  the  most  enlight- 
ened parts  of  the  Christian  world. — If  there  be 
such  a  country,  can  we  help  regarding  its  su- 
periority to  other  countries  as  the  result  of  a 
providential  destination,  as  clear  as  that  which 
allotted  philosophy  to  ancient  Greece,  and  civil 
polity  to  ancient  Kome  7 — And  may  it  not  even 
be  added,  as  really  divine,  though  not  miracu- 
lous, as  that  which  gave  true  religion  to  ancient 
Judea. 

If  England  be  this  community,  if  England  be 
the  single  nation  upon  earth, — where  that  check- 
ed and  balanced  government, — that  tempera- 
ment of  monarchic,  aristocratic  and  popular 
rule,  which  philosophic  statesmen,  in  ancient 
times,  admired  so  much  in  theory,  has  been 
actually  realized — I  fit  be  also  distinguished  by 
a  temperament  in  religious  concerns  little  less 
peculiar,  is  not  every  thinking  member  of  such 
a  community  bound  to  acknowledge  with  deep, 
est  gratitude,  so  extraordinary  a  distinction? 
And  what  employment  of  Uiought  can  be  more 
interesting  than  to  trace  the  providential  means 
by  which  such  unexampled  benefits  and  bless* 
ings  have  been  conferred  upon  our  country  ! 

To  enter  at  large  into  so  vast  a  subject,  would 
be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present.  It  would  itself  furnish  mate- 
rials for  a  volume  rather  than  for  a  few  pages;* 

•  The  train  of  thniiftht  piirvued  in  thin  and  Uw  ftillow- 
ing  cliapier,  as  well  as  boom  of  tlw  tliouf  bis  ibemselvaai 
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and  to  treat  it  with  justice  would  be  a  task,  to 
which  the  best  informed  and  profbundest  mind 
would  alone  be  competenL  A  few  scattered 
observations,  therefore,  are  all  that  we  can  pre 
tend  to  offer,  not  however  without  hope,  that 
they  will  excite  to  a  deeper  and  more  extended 
InveKtii^ation.  We  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that 
*hc  who  made  of  one  blood  all  nations,  6xed 
not  only  the  time  before  appointed  (the  epochs 
of  their  rise  and  fall)  but  also  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation.'  The  result  of  this  created 
arrangement,  respecting  the  frreater  divisions 
of  thecirth,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  separated, 
yet  connected  by  that  inland  ocean  the  Medi. 
tcrrttnean  Sea,  have  been  already  noticed.  But, 
nothing  has  been  more  pregnant  in  its  conse- 
quences in  this  general  plan  than  the  insulated 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  our 
national  circumsitances.^-If  we  are  at  this  day 
free,  while  8<i  many  neighbouring  nations  are 
enslaved* — If  we  stand  erect,  while  they  are 
trampl-^d  on — let  us  not  entirely  attribute  it  to 
any  Huperiority  in  ourselves,  of  spirit,  of  wis. 
dorn,  or  strength  ;  but  let  us  also  humbly  and 
gratefully  ascribe  it  to  that  appointment  of  the 
Credt  ir,  which  divided  us  from  the  continent 
of  FJurop9.  Had  we  been  as  accessible  to  the 
arms  of  France,  as  Holland,  Stvitzerland,  or  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  we  might  perhaps  have 
been  involved  in  the  same  calamities.  But  we 
cannot  stop  here.  The  entire  series  of  our  'his. 
tory,  as  a  nation,  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  source ;  and  every 
link  in  the  chain  of  our  fortune  bears  some  sig- 
nificant mark  of  our  locil  peculiarity.  With- 
out this,  where  would  have  been  our  commer- 
cial opulence  or  our  maritime  power?  If  we 
had  not  been  distinct  as  a  country  we  had  not 
been  distinct  as  a  people.  We  might  have  im- 
bibed the  taints,  been  moulded  by  the  manners, 
and  im  nerged  in  the  greatness  of  onr  more  pow. 
erfiil  neighbours.  It  was  that  goodness  which 
made  u^  an  island,  that  I  tid  the  foundation  of 
our  national  happiness.  It  was  by  placing  us 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  that  the  Almighty 
prepared  our  country  for  those  providential 
uses  to  which  it  has  served  and  is  yet  to  serve 
in  the  great  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  Thus, 
then,  we  behold  our.'telves  raised  as  a  nation 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  that  very 
circumstance  which  made  our  country  be  re. 
garded,  two  thousand  years  ago,  only  as  a  recep* 
tacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  empire  ! 

To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  that 
amonirst  us,  the  progress  o?  society,  from  bar. 
barianis  n  to  high  improvement,  has  not  only 
been  m'>re  regular,  but  more  radical  and  entire, 
as  to  all  the  portions  and  circumstances  of  the 
body  politic,  than  in  any  instance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Shut  in  from  those  doso- 
latin  r  blasts  of  war  which  have  ever  and  anon 
been  sweeping  the  continent,  the  culture  of  our 

bc'.li  h^re,  and  in  one  or  two  fnriner  padsaires  may  pf>r- 
bip4  ^  rtfcniraizaJ  bv  th"!  S^iv-  and  ISirne.i  D-tctor  Mil* 
ler,  lat'  feMow  of  Triniiv  Coll'*?'!.  D  iblin.  ax  akin  to 
thise  view:*of  prt»vMBnllaI  hUtory,  which  hi  ha^  givpn 
in  a  cnnrno  of  lm:turc«  in  that  ollei^e.  Th»  a<iihor 
git  tly  acknowlo  'f-*«  having  rrtoeivnl.  throii^h  a  friend, 
a  fi^w  variable  hints  fVim  this  sourc*.  of  which  it  is 
earn-'aiiy  hoped  tbe  public  may  in  due  time  be  pit  in  full 
possession. 


moral  soil  has  been  lew  impeded,  and  the  seedi 
which  have  been  sown  have  yielded  ampler,  as 
well  as  maturer  harvests.  We  have  had  our 
vicissitudes — but  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. They  seem  clearly  providential,  and 
not  fortuitous  ;  since  it  is  certain  that  the  agita^ 
tions  which  we  have  experienced,  and  tbe  ap. 
parent  calamities  which  we  have  sufrered  have 
been,  in  almost  every  instance,  signally  oondu- 
cive  to  our  advancement  When  England  be- 
came  possessed  by  the  Saxons,  she  appeared 
only  to  be  sharing  the  fate  of  other  European 
countries ;  all  of  which,  about  that  period,  or 
soon  after,  became  the  prey  of  similar  hordes 
of  invaders.  But  a  ditference  of  result,  in  our 
particular  instance,  arising  chiefly  from  our 
intiular  situation,  after  some  time,  presents  it 
self  to  us,  as  already  marking  that  happy  des. 
tination  with  which  Providence  intended  to  fa- 
vour  us. 

It  has  been  observed  by  historians,  that  when 
an  army  of  those  northern  invaders  took  pos- 
session of  any  country,  they  formed  their  estab- 
lishment witli  a  view  of  self-defence,  much  more 
than  to  civil  improvement  They  knew  not 
how  suddenly  they  might  be  attacked  by  some 
successful  army  of  adventurers  ;  and  therefore 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  *  a  feudal  kingdom  resem- 
bles a  military  establishment,  rather  than  a 
civil  institution.*  *  Such  a  policy,*  adds  the 
same  historian,  •  was  well  calculated  for  defence, 
against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power;  but 
iu  provisions  for  the  interior  order  and  tran- 
quillity of  society,  was  extremely  defective  ;  tbe 
principles  of  disorder  and  corruption  being  dis- 
cernible in  that  constitutioo  under  its  best  and 
most  perfect  fiirm.'* 

To  this  *  feudal  system,*  however,  the  newly 
established  potentates  of  the  continent  seem  to 
have  been  impelled  by  necessity;  but  an  inevi- 
Uble  consequence  was,  that  that  taste  for  liberty, 
which  had  animated  their  followers  in  their 
native  forests,  could  no  longer  be  cherished, 
and  was  of  course  doomed  to  extinction. 

In  Britain  alone  such  a  necessity  did  not 
exist  The  possession  of  the  country  being 
once  accomplished,  its  tenure  was  comparatively 
secured  by  the  surrounding  ocean.  Defence 
was  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  danger  was  not 
imminent  Thus  no  new  habit  was  forced  on 
the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  expel  their  original 
propensities;  and  accordingly  whatever  means 
of  safety  they  might  have  resorted  to  against 
each  other,  during  the  multiplicity  of  these 
governments,  we  see  at  the  distance  of  four 
centuries,  Alfred,  turning  from  successful  war 
fare  against  invaders,  to  exercise  that  consum- 
mate wisdom,  with  which  his  mind  was  en- 
riched, in  systematizing  those  very  aboriginal 
principles  of  Saxon  liberty.  A  civil  polity  was 
thus  erected,  which  was  not  only  in  its  day  the 
most  perfect  scheme  of  government  that  had  yet 
existed,  but  it  also  was  formed  of  such  materials, 
and  established  on  such  a  solid  fmndation,  as 
never  after  to  be  wholly  demolished ;  until  at 
lengtfi,  it  has  been  gradually  wrought  into  that 
magnificent  fabric,  which,  through   the  bless- 
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lag  of  heaven,  is  at  this  day  t6e  glory  and  the 
d^noe  of  uur  ialand. 

In  these  rudiments,  then,  of  the  first  English 
constitution,  let  us  gratefully  recognize  the  first 
mont  striking  indication  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence presiding  orer  our  country.  A  genius, 
the  first  of  his  age,  is  raised  in  a  remote  and 
insulated  part  of  Europe,— where  at  first  view, 
it  mighi  be  thought  his  talents  must  be  destitute 
of  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  But  in  what 
othbr  European  country  could  his  enhrged 
Tiews  have  been  in  any  adequate  degree  re- 
alised 7 — Where  the  feudsl  government  was 
established,  such  wise  and  liberal  arrangements 
as  those  of  Alfred  were  necessarily  precluded  ; 
at  least  they  could  not  have  been  introduced, 
without  stripping  such  a  government  of  its 
essential  characters ;  Alfred^s  syntem  being  as 
strictly  civile  as  the  other  was  mUitary,  He 
provided  r.uiHcieiitly  for  external  safety,  but  it 
was  internal  security  and  tranquility  to  which 
bis  exquisite  policy  was  peculiarly  directed. 
And  from  its  eorresptmdence  with  right  reason, 
with  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  with 
the  local  circumHtanccs  of  the  country,  it  so 
rooted  itself  in  the  English  soil,  as  to  out  live 
all  the  storms  of  civil  discord,  as  well  as  the 
loog  winter  of  the  Norman  tyranny. 

Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that,  when  such  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  exist- 
ed in  that  very  sequestred  spot  should  arise  an 
iadiTidnal,  eo  precisely  fitted  to  turn  them  to, 
what  appears,  their  allotted  purpose  7  Had  there 
not  been  an  Alfred  to  accomplish  the  work,  all 
Iheee  capabilities  might  soon  have  vanished,  and 
oar  national  happiness  never  have  been  realized. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  Alfred  lived  without  his 
appropriate  sphere  of  action,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  a  successful  warrior,  a  gracious 
prince,  and  clearly,  as  far  as  the  state  of  men*s 
minds  almitted,  a  friend  to  letterK,  and  such 
rude  arts  as  were  then  in  use ;  b'jl  he  would  not 
have  been  venerated,  at  the  distance  of  a  thou> 
sand  years  as  the  founder  of  the  best  scheme  of 
laws,  and  the  happiest  system  of  government, 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  a  correspon* 
dence,  then,  of  so  distinguished  an  agent  to  so 
1^  a  sphere  of  action,  and«ttended  with  results 
so  permanent,  so  beneficial,  and  so  widely  in- 
fluential on  human  society,  was  surely  far  above 
fiirtuilous  coincidence.  Wan  it  not,  on  the  con. 
trary,  an  adaptation  so  self-evident,  as  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  over- 
ruling  Providence  7 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  wise  and  happy  es. 
tahlishment  appeared  for  the  time  overwhelmed 
by  a  threefold  tyranny, — regal,  feudal,  and  ee. 
clesiastical.  But  this,  on  an  attentive  view, 
will  appear  no  less  to  have  been  over.rulod  for 
gooi.  To  repress  for  the  purpose  of  excitement, 
and  to  employ  gross  admixtures  in  order  to 
higher  purification,  are  procedures  congruous 
with  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  a  ooostitntion  formed  in  so  dark  an  age, 
and  adapted  to  so  rnde  a  people,  there  could  be 
little  more  than  the  crude  elements  of  such  a 
political  system,  as  more  advanced  times  would 
nequire.  Yet  had  the  enjoyment  of  those  earlier 
privitcfcs  remained  ondistarbed,  nothing  better 


might  have  been  aimed  at !  and  instead  of  that 
progressive  advance,  with  which  we  have  been 
bksssed,  our  nation  might,  at  this  day,  have  only 
be<*n  distinguished  by  a  blind  and  stupid  attach- 
ment  to  some  obsolete  forms  of  liberty,  from 
which  all  substantial  worth  had  long  since  de- 
parted. For  the  prevention  of  such  an  evil, 
human  foresight  could  make  no  provision  ;  and 
we  may  now  look  back  with  wonder,  on  the 
wisdom,  as  well  as  efficacy  of  the  process.  The 
original  plan  was  guarded  by  the  same  gracious 
hand,  until  the  habits  induced  by  it  were  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ; — then  it  was  sus- 
pended, that  they  might  struggle  to  regain  it ; 
and  by  the  activity  thus  excited,  and  more  and 
more  elicited  by  new  competitions,  they  might 
at  length  attain  to  the  highest  civil  and  political 
happiness,  which  has  been  enjoyed  in  this  im- 
perfect state  of  being. 

But  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  of  our  na- 
tional prepress,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  conclude, 
that  something  more  than  the  improvement  of 
our  political  constitution  was  in  the  denign  of 
Providence,  when  the  Norman  dynasty  became 
possessed  of  the  thmne?  A  far  more  important 
reformation,  than  that  of  human  laws,  or  poli- 
tical systems  was  at  length  to  take  i^ace.  And 
in  this  great  ecclesiastical  revolution,  England 
was  intended  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  For 
this,  even  these  preparatory  steps  would  be  ne- 
cessary. And  may  we  not  clearly  trace  such 
steps  from  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  7 
The  encroachments  of  the  papal  see  had,  till 
then,  been  comparatively  little  felt  in  Elngland. 
But  the  Norman  princes  introduced  foreign 
bishops,  who  exercised  in  the  church  as  galling 
a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal  patrons  in  the 
state.  *The  consciences  of  men,'  says  Sir 
William  Blackstooe,  *were  enslav«ld  by  sour 
ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  a  foreign  power  and 
unconnected  with  the  civil  state  under  which 
they  lived  ;  who  now  imported  from  Rome,  for 
the  first  time,  the  whole  farrago  of  superstitious 
novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
blindness  and  corruption  of  the  times,  between 
the  first  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and 
the  Norman  conquest.** 

Hud  these  pernicious  practices  beengvadfaeUy 
and  iiuensihly  introduced,  as  they  were  in  most 
countries  on  the  continent,  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  combined  with  the  common  ha- 
bits of  the  people.  But  being  thus  suddenly  and 
forcibly  imposed,  in  conjunction  too  with  such 
a  mass  of  political  grievances,  their  almost  ne- 
cessary tendency  was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance.  We  accordingly  find,  that  in  every  ad- 
vance  which  was  made  towards  regaining  a  free 
government,  a  conquest  was  gained  over  some 
instances  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  political 
tyranny;  than  which,  what  more  effectual  course 
could  the  most  sagacious  foresight  have  purse 
ed,  for  rousing  the  national  mind  from  the  dead 
drowsiness  of  superstition,  aad  preparing  it  to 
give  a  cordial  reception  to  that  light  of  religious 
truth,  which,  when  the  proper  seaMon  shoiild 
arrive,  wan  to  beam  forth  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness on  this  favoured  country  7 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroachments  and 

*  Blackstone'B  GomnMotariss,  vol.  iv,  last  cte^ 
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MTcritieB  that  we  are  to  regpard  the  Norman  go- 
vernment aa  an  inatrumcnt  of  Proridence.  It, 
ooabtlffsa,  waa  the  means  of  much  direct  and 
positive  good.  The  minds  of  Eni^lishmen  ne^d. 
ed  improvement,  still  more  than  their  civil  con- 
stitution. Alfred  had  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  learning,  as  well  asof  jurisprudence,  amongst 
his  countrymen  ;  but  to  inspire  a  barbarous  poo. 
pie  with  8  lore  of  literature,  waa  what  neither 
he  nor  his  master,  Charleinaf^ne,  was  able  in 
any  great  degree  to  accomplish.  An  advance 
of  general  civilization  was  necessary  to  strike 
oat  such  a  disposition  ;  and  it  was  not  until  to. 
ward  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  that 
any  part  of  Western  Europe  appeared  to  have 
been  visited  with  the  dawn  of  an  intellectual 
day.  A  connexion,  therefore,  with  the  continent 
previously  to  that  period,  could  not  have  served 
the  moral,  and  might  have  injured  the  political 
interests  of  our  island.  But  that  it  should,  just 
at  that  time,  be  brought  into  such  circumstances, 
as  should  ensure  its  participation  in  all  the  men- 
tal  acquirements,  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  superin- 
tendence,  as  in  the  instancea  already  noticed. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the  En- 
glish reibrmation,  that  we  perceive,  aa  has  been 
already  observed,*  the  most  striking  marka  of 
divine  direction  ;  and  it  seems  to  discover  to  us, 
why  it  has  pleased  God  to  distinguish  us  by  so 
many  previous  instances  of  favour.  We  were 
not  only  to  be  *•  9ssed  with  the  light  of  truth 
ourselvas,  but  wo  were  to  be  in  some  sort,  *  a  city 
■et  upon  a  hill.'  The  peculiar  temperament  of 
the  English  protestant  establishment,  which 
l^aces  it  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
churches  of  the  continent,  has  been  also  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter.  But  is  it  not  evident,  that 
our  national  church,  humanly  speaking,  derived 
that  temperament  from  a  previously  formed  na- 
tional character?  *Tho  Engiisli,*  suys  Voltaire, 
*  into  whom  nature  has  infused  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, adopted  the  opinion  of  the  refbrmera, 
but  mitigafed  them,  and  composed  from  them  a 
religion  peculiar  to  themselves.*!  It  is  seldom, 
that,  on  such  a  subject,  this  acute  but  most  per- 
verted pen  has  so  juxtly  descri|>ed  the  fact  But, 
what  a  striking  testimony  is  this,  not  only  to  the 
worth  of  that  national  character,  which  thus  dis- 
tinguished  itself  from  the  whole  Christian  world, 
but  also  to  the  depth  of  that  Divine  wisdom, 
which  made  so  many  remote  and  unconnected 
eontin^ences  work  together  in  producing  so  va- 
luable a  result ! 

In  establishing  a  religion,  which  ia  founded 
on  t/uth,  and  which  consists  essentially  in  the 
love  of  God  and  man,  what  more  suitable  dispo. 
Bit»  ins  could  there  be  provided,  than  an  indepen. 
dent  tpirit  and  a  miligatinfir  temper  ?  That  both 
thetie  were  eminently  exemplifind  by  our  vene. 
rabic  reformers,  need  not  here  be  proved.  Nor 
b  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  obvious  ten. 
dency  of  the  English  laws  and  constitution,  to 
form  such  dispositions  in  thoso  who  lived  within 
their  influence.  If  this  tendency  were  doubtful, 
a  striking  fact  in  afler  times  might  serve  to  il. 
lustrate  it.  I  mean,  that  steady  seal  with  which 
all  the  great  constitutional  lawyers,  during  the 
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agitationa  of  the  aeventeenth  sentarj,  endMi 
voured  to  preserve  to  the  English  church  esta* 
blishment  that  very  temperament,  which  had  ao 
happily  entered  into  its  first  fbrmation.  Nor  can 
we  pass  over  the  care  which  was  taken,  in  the 
very  occurrences  of  the  reformation,  for  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  independent  tpirit  of  the  Engliah, 
and  alao  for  perpetuating,  m  the  eatabliahment 
itself,  that  mild  and  mitigating  temper  which 
had  influenced  its  first  founders. 

It  was  indispenssble  that  the  change  in  tiM 
church  establishment  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  paramount  powera  of  the  state ;  they  alcma 
being  either  legally,  or  naturally  competenL 
But  no  act  of  a  king  orbouncil,or  even  of  a  par- 
liament, was  adequate  to  effect  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  public,  that  rational  and  cordial  ac- 
quiescence in  the  new  state  of  thinga,  without 
which  it  must  have  been  inefficient,  as  to  influ* 
ence,  and  insecure  as  to  duration. 

But  for  this,  Providence  itself  made  admiraUt 
provisicm.    The  pious  and  amiable  E^dward 
kept  upon  the  throne,  until  all  that 


sary  to  be  done,  in  an  external  and  political  wa^ 
had  been  effected. — ^Then,  for  a  time,  the  oU 
system  wa««  permitted  to  return,  with  all  ita  hor« 
rible  accompaniments,  in  order,  aa  it  ahouU 
seem,  that  the  protestant  church  of  England 
might  not  rest  upon  human  lawsa/oae,but  might 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  aame  eaaential 
principles  with  those  of  the  apoateiio  eharch, 
and  to  have  been  constituted  by  men  of  a  Kka 
spirit,  who,  when  called  to  it,  ware  similarly  pra. 
pared  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

The  service  that  theae  lUustrioua  men  had 
done,  by  their  temperate  wisdom,  and  admiraUa 
judgment,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  in  oompilinf 
such  a  liturgy,  and  eatablishing  aoch  a  worahip, 
and  such  a  form  of  doctrine,  is  ever  to  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance.    But  their  paaaive 
virtue,  thnir  primitive  heroism,  in  patiently,  and 
even  joyfully  dying  for  those  trutha  which  they 
had  conscientiously  adopted  ;  thia  it  waa  whica 
established  protestantism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  populace  !     They  saw  the  infernal  cru- 
elty of  the  popish  leadera,  and  the  calm  magna- 
nimity of  the  protestant  martyra.     They  aair 
these  holy  men,  whose  connexion  with  secular 
politics  might  be  thought  to  have  corrupted 
them,  and  whose  high  station  in  society  might 
he  supposed   to   have  enervated  them,  facinf 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  with  more  than 
human  tranquillity  !   They  saw  all  this,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  them  waa  like  that  which 
was  made  on  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Carmel,  by 
the  event  of  the  memorable  con*eat  between  thie 
privets  of  Baal,  and  the  propheta  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  acoeasion 
of  Elizabeth  excited  universal  joy ^— The  acquU 
encence  of  the  people  in  the  changea  made  by 
Henry,  and  even  by  Edward,  were  little  more 
thsn  acts  of  necessity,  and  therefore  implied  no 
revolution  in  the  general  opinion.     But  note  it 
was  evincet!,  by  every  possible  proof,  that  a  tho- 
rough detestation  of  popery  had  extended  itaelf 
through  the  whole  community.     *  Were  we  to 
adopt,*  aays  Goldsmith,  *  the  maxim  of  the  ca- 
tholios,  that  evil  may  be  done  for  the  production 
of  good,  one  might  aay,  that  the  persecutiona  in 
Mary*s  reign  were  permitted  only  to  bring  th 
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kingdom  or^r  to  the  p^otestant  religion.  The 
people  had  formerly  been  com  polled  to  embrace 
it,  and  their  fears  induced  them  to  conlorm,  but 
DOW  almoet  the  whole  nation  were  protestants 
from  inclination.*  Nothing  can  surelj  be  more 
ioBt  than  the  aabstancc  of  tills  sentiment.  The 
ively  wiiter  seems  only  to  have  forgotten  that 
we  may  ascribe  to  divine  Providence  the  per. 
miKsion  of  evil,  in  order  to  a  greater  good,  with- 
oat  sanctioning  any  maxim,  revolting  in  Uieory, 
or  dangerous  in  practice. 


i 


CEIAP.  XXXIX. 

The  some  svhfect  continued.  Tolerant  spirU  of 
the  church.  CircumstancfS  which  led  to  the 
revolution — And  to  the  providential  tuccetiion 
of  the  houBe  of  Hanover. 

The  circnmstances  attending  the  reformation, 
which  has  been  most  regretted,  was,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  protestants  were  dissatisfied  with  it, 
«•  not  coming  up  to  the  extent  of  their  ideas ; 
and  that  this  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
diaMDt,  which  broke  the  uniformity  of  public 
wonhip,  and  led,  at  length,  to  a  temporary  over. 
throw,  both  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  civil  con- 
stitution. 

On  these  events,  as  human  transactions,  our 
•abject  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.  If  the  above 
ramarka,  with  those  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  on 
the  pecaliar  characters  of  the  English  establish- 
ment be  just,  these  persons,  however  conscien. 
tione,  were  opposing,  without  beinj;  aware  of  it, 
■B  institution  which,  from  its  excellent  tendency 
and  efiacts,  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Providence  But  may  not  even  their  opposition, 
and  subsequent  dissent,  be  considered  in  the 
■ame  light  as  those  other  transactions,  which 
have  been  mentioned  ;  that  is,  as  permitted  by 
the  ail-wise  Disposer,  in  order  to  beneficial  rc- 
•olts,  which  could  nut  in  the  nature  of  things, 
according  to  our  conception,  have  been  equally 
produced  through  any  other  instrumentality ! 
ror  example :  did  it  not  supply  the  aptest  means, 
which  we  can  conceive,  fur  answering  the  im- 
portant  purpose,  which  was  mentioned  above — 
ike  verpetuating  in  the  eatahlithment  itself,  that 
mila  and  mitigating  temper,  which  had  to  Big. 
nally  influenced  itB  first  founders. 

If  Christian  virtue  be,  in  every  instance,  the 
result,  and  the  reward,  of  conflict ;  and  if  each 
virtue  be  formed,  as  it  were,  out  of^  the  ruins  of 
the  opposite  vice ;  then  may  we  not  deem  it  mo- 
rally  certain,  that  a  Christian  community,  which 
*  God  delighted  to  honour,*  should,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals,  have  an  opportunity  suitable  to  its 
circumstances,  of  not  being  *  overcome  of  evil,* 
bat  of  'overcoming  evil  with  good  ?*  And  would 
it  not,  therefore,  appear  probable  that,  though  it 
should  possess  that  political  strength,  and  that 
portion  of  outward  dignity,  which  might  be  ne- 
ceiwary  to  its  efficiency  as  a  national  establish- 
ment, it  should  also  have  some  opposition  to  en- 
counter, some  trials  to  sustain,  some  calumnies 
to  sorinonnt,  some  injuries  to  f<>rgive  ?  Would 
D^  such  circumstances  strengthen  ilf*  claim  to 
being  (fwmod  an  integral  port  of  the  church 


militant  ?  and  would  they  not  fit  it  for  answer* 
ing  all  the  purpoNOH  of  a  Christian  establishment, 
far  better  than  if  it  hud  possessed  thalrxclusive 
ascendancy,  which  shuiild  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  passive,  and  almost  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity even  of  active  virtue  ? 

That  the  schism  of  which  we  speak,  was  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  fur  some  such  purpose  as 
lliut  just  described,  appears  probable,  from  the 
agreement  of  such  an  intention  with  that  wit^e 
and  temperate  plan  by  which  the  reformation 
hod  been  effected  ;  from  the  obvious  coiibiatency 
of  providing  lor  the  continuance  of  that  mode- 
rate and  mitigating  temper  of  the  first  refunn. 
ers;  and,  above  all,  because  it  is  evident  that 
the  event  in  question  has  actually  answered  this 
valuable  purpose  :  the  must  eminent  divines  of 
our  church  having  been  generally  as  much  dis- 
tinguished fur  candour  towards  those  who  differ- 
ed from  them,  as  for  ability  and  firmness  in 
maintaining  their  own  more  enlarged  iiiude  of 
conduct 

That  they  could  not  have  so  fully  manifested 
these  amiable  and  truly  Christian  qualities,  m  a 
state  of  things  where  there  was  nothing  to  call 
them  forth,  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  almost  as 
certain,  that  even  their  possession  of  such  vir- 
tues must  ^pend  upon  their  having  had  motives 
to  exercise  them.     We  accordingly  perceive,  in 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
our  church,  not  only  a  happy  prevalence  of  li- 
beral principles,  and  charitable  feelings,  but  also 
the  very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which 
these  principles  and  feelings  were  formed.  From 
having  continually  in  their  view  a  set  of  persons, 
who  had  substantially  the  same  faith,  yet  differ- 
ed in  modes  of  worship,  we  see  tliem  acquiring 
a  peculiar  habit  of  distinguishing  between  the 
essentials  and  circumstantials  of  religion.   Their 
judgment  becomes  strong,  as  their  charity  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  above  all  other  divines, 
perhaps,  they  investigate  religion  as  philoso- 
phers, without  injury  to  the  humility  of  their 
faith,  or  the  fervency  of  tiieir  devotion.     In  al- 
most every  other  communion  (though  with  some 
admirable  exceptions)  deep  contemplative  piety 
often  appears  associated  with  some  sentiment  or 
practice,  which  is  apt  to  abate  our  estimation  of 
the  rationality  of  the  party,  or  if  rationality  be 
preserved,  there  is  too  oflcn  some  diminution  of 
the  pious  affections.     And  what  proves,  that, 
from  the  seeming  evil  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
God  has  by  his  overruling  influence  deduced 
this  good,  is,  that  the  completest  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, and  this  high  description  of  character,  have 
not   been  commonly  united,  but  that  seasons 
which  peculiarly  called  forth  in  churchmen  the 
exercise  of  Christian  forbearance,  were  also  sin- 
gularly fruitful  in  examples  of  this  sublime  and 
philosophic  piety.* 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  church  of  England 
was  formed,  the  language  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  sense  of  the  Ciiristian  doctrines,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  all  her  formularies,  or  the 
temper  which  has  distinguished  the  first  found- 
ers, and  all  their  genuine  successors ;  she  evi 
dcntly  appears  dcbigncd  by  Eternal  Wisdom  to 

*  Bee  bishop  Burnet's  history  of  his  own  tiuMu 
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haye  been  a  toierant  church ;  and  by  being  such, 
to  be  the  means  of  serving  the  great  caune  of 
Christianity,  in  certain  important  instances ; 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  state  of 
relifrious  liberty.  In  too  many  other  Christian 
countries,  the  established  religion  hat  appeared 
to  rest  ttntirrly  u|»on  a  political  foundation.  In 
consequence  of  this,  men  of  lively  talents  have 
too  eenerally,  in  such  countries,  become  infidels. 
In  Kneland,  the  tolerant  nature  of  the  church 
establishment,  in  honourably  maintaining,  and 
giving  the  highest  roverenco  to  a  national 
form  of  worship,  but  allowing  individuals  their 
unrestrained  choice,  hns  left  religion  itself  to 
be  a  matter  of  reason  and  conviction,  as  really 
as  it  was  in  the  primitive  times;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  reason  and  conviction 
have  signally  done  their  part  Infidels  have 
made  their  utmost  eflTorta,  with  every  aid  that 
perverted  talents  and  misapplied  learning  could 
cive  them  ;  but  all  they  could  accomplish,  has 
Been  to  call  forth  far  more  powerful  minds  to 
defeat  them  with  their  own  weapons ;  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  though  the  divine  religion  of 
the  Gospel  leans  on  political  support,  for  the 
cake  of  greater  public  utility,  yet  its  appropriate 
strength  is  that  of  in eart a fr/«  reaacitf  irrefragibU 
truths  and  trlf.nidtnt  excMenee.      * 

And  while  the  English  establishment  has  thus 
served  the  general  interests  of  religion,  she  has 
most  substantially  served  herself.  Making  her 
appeal  to  reason,  she  has  been  estimated  accord- 
^^Sh  *  ^^^  what  she  has  not  endeavodred  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  has  been  greatly  yielded  to  her 
from  rational  attachment  It  was  natural,  that 
the  toleration  which  was  given,  should,  in  so 
exclusive  a  community,  be  largely  made  use  of. 
But  this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to 
try  its  comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
in  which,  be  it  said  without  invidiousness,  the 
result  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  signally  to 
strengthen  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  illus- 
trate  the  high  providential  uees  of  the  establish- 
ed church  of  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper  ten- 
dency of  the  very  best  things  may  be  thwarted 
by  opposite  influences,  we  ought  to  be  aware 
that  the  genuine  tendency  of  the  establishment 
to  attach  men*s  minds,  and  recommend  itself 
by  its  own  excellence,  should  not  bo  trusted  in 
so  confidentially,  as  that  any  of  those  to  whom 
this  precious  deposit  is  committed  should,  from 
an  idea  that  its  influence  cannot  be  weakened, 
become  supine,  while  its  enemies  are  alive  and 
active.  We  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  op- 
pose the  adversaries  of  the  church  by  acrimo- 
nious controversy,  but  by  the  more  appropriate 
weapons  of  activity  and  diligence.  We  may 
reasonably  presnme,  that  the  Almighty  having 
wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  the  Reformation, 
will  still  continue  his  blessing,  while  the  same 
means  are  employed  to  maintain,  which  were 
used  to  establish  it.  But  to  this  end  every  aid 
should  be  resorted  to,  every  method  should  be 
devised,  by  which  the  groat  mass  of  the  people 
may  be  brought  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
church.  To  one  most  important  means  we  have 
already  adverted,*  and  it  cannot  be  too  much 
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insisted  on — that  the  lower  classes,  among  which 
the  defection  is  greatest,  should  betimes  rece've 
an  impression  on  their  minds,  not  only  of  God's 
goodness  and  mercy,  but  of  his  power  and  mi. 
premaey  ;  and  also,  that  (yod  is  the  real  original 
authority  by  which  *  kings  reign,  and  princee 
decree  justice  ;*  by  which  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  government  are  enforced,  and  all  the  subor« 
dinate  duties  of  life  required  of  them.  It  is  from 
the  pulpit,  undoubtedly,  thst  every  duty,  both  to 
God  and  man,  is  best  inculcated,  and  viith  a 
power  and  sancticn  peculiar  to  itiielf ;  and  it  if 
the  clergy  that  must  prepare  for  God  faithful 
servants  and  true  worshippers ;  and  for  the  kinf 
a  willing  and  obedient  people. 

But  the  clergy,  however  zealous,  pious,  and 
active,  cannot  find  time  to  do  all  that  might  be 
done.  A  people  might  be  prepared  for  Uie  clergy 
themselves.    The  minds  of  children  should  be 
univertaUy  familiarized  with  the  moving  storieii 
and  their  affections  excited  by  the  amiable  chfr  ' 
racters  in  the  Bible.     When  the  beautiful  alliji 
gories  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  not  on^ 
studied,  but  properly  interpreted  to  them  ;  when 
their  memories  have  been  stored  with  such  sub- 
jects and  passagee  as  constantly  occur  in  preach* 
mg,  the  service  of  the  church,  by  becoming 
more  intelligible,  will  become  more  attractivob 
And  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  their  re* 
ligious  instructions,  there  should  be  mixed  a 
constant  sense  of  their  oirn  cAtircA,  the  privU 
leges  belonging  to  it,  the  mischief  of  departing 
from  it,  the  duties  which  lie  upon  them  as  mem- 
bers of  it    They  should  be  taught  the  natnrt 
of  the  government  of  this  church,  the  authority 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  their  duty  and  ob- 
ligations, not  as  children  onlv,  but  through  lilb 
to  its  ministers.    They  should  be  taught  what 
all  the  offices  and  institutions  of  the  church 
mean ;  that  none  of  them  are  empty  ceremonieiy 
but  arrangements  of  genuine  wisdom,  and  to  be 
valued  and  used  accordingly. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  were  such  • 
mode  of  training  the  lower  classes  every  tther* 
adopted,  they  would  then,  not  oeea$ionaUy^  fall 
in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays,  and  be  mixed, 
they  know  not  why,  with  a  congregation  of 
customary  worshippers ;  but  they  would  coma 
with  ability  to  understand,  and  dispositions  to 
prefer  the  established  mode  of  worship ;  their 
ideas  and  sentiments  would  readily  mix  and  as- 
similate with  what  they  saw  and  heard.  And 
thus  on  habitual  veneration,  both  for  the  church 
and  its  pastors,  would  be  an  additional  prepara- 
tion for  the  gradual  influence  of  real  religion  on 
their  minds.  But  while  these  modes  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  maintained  by  the  leisure  and  the 
liberality  of  the  laity,  the  -clergy  must  be  the 
life,  and  soul  and  spirit  of  them. 

But  to  return. — Perhaps,  in  a  fair  view  of  the 
importance  of  that  truly  Christian  liberty,  which 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688  has  been  esta- 
blislied  in  England,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether 
this  was  not  the  ultimate  object  on  account  of 
which,  the  civil  rights  of  the  English  communi- 
ty were  so  providentially  fostered.  Certain  it 
is,  that  at  every  period  of  our  history  when  an 
advance  is  made  in  civil  matters,  some  step  ap- 
pears generally  to  have  been  gained  in  ecclesi* 
astical  conoeme  also:  and  tho  eompletion  of  tht 
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one  is  eqomlly  that  of  the  other.  But  it  wems 
•a  if  the  distinct  agency  of  Pro? idence,  in  bring- 
ing  oar  church  to  that  aTosred  and  established 
tolerance,  which  was  alike  congenial  to  its  spi. 
rit,  and  necessary  to  its  parpose,  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  series  of  interpositions 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  ci?il  history 
of  the  coantry.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  toleration  of  our  church  is  connected  with 
oar  national  lore  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
stale  also  is  toleranL* 

The  kmg  reign  of  queen  Elizsbeth  seenls  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating and  perpetuating  the  great  work  which 
had  Iwen  accomplished.  During  that  period,  all 
the  energies  of  the  prerogative  were  exercised 
fer  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  the  established 
religion.  And  may  we  not  believe,  that  this  was 
lecessary,  till  the  new  order  of  things  should 
have  established  itself  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

That  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  was 
^4Af  enjoyed  in  England  till  the  revolution,  will 
■Bt  be  denied.  And  that  the  weak,  and  some. 
tiaies  most  erroneous  conduct  of  the  race  of 
Staart  was  providentially  over-ruled,  so  as  to 
lead  to  that  glirioos  consummation,  is  equally 
obvioas.  May  we  not  then  suppose,  that  this 
frnily  was  brought  upon  the  tlirone  for  this 
porpoee,  when  we  see,  tliat  when  that  object 
was  ripe  for  accomplishment,  the  family,  in  its 
male  line,  was  excluded  from  the  sovereignty, 
OB  the  clearest  grounds  of  invincible  necessity, 
and  iKtpeless  bigotry  ;  an  event,  the  occasion 
fer  which  was  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  its 
motiees  are  to  he  revered,  and  its  consequences 
to  be  gloried  in.  This  revolution  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  critical  cases,  which  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  by  discontent  or  dis. 
afleetion.  It  was  a  singular  instance  when  a 
high  datj  was  of  necessity  superseded  by  a 
higher ;  and  when  the  paramount  rights  of  law 
ami  conscience  united  in  urging  the  painful  but 
irresistible  necessity. 

God  has  made  human  society  progressive,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  order  of 
Providence.  At  some  periods,  this  progress 
seems  accelerated.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  preside  over  communities,  to  mark 
all  such  periods,  and  instead  of  rfsisftn/f,  to  re- 
gulmte  the  pnvress.  This  did  not  the  unfortu- 
Bate  house  of  Stuart  Their  political  errors 
■ball  not  here  be  enumerated.  Probably  they 
woald  have  been  preserved  from  them  if  they 
had  not  fought  against  divine  Proridence,  in  se. 
▼era]  instances.  The  spirit  of  the  English  re- 
(brmation  was  that  of  rational  but  strict  |Hety. 
This  strictness,  the  conduct  both  of  James  and 
even  of  the  first  Charles,  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tinguish,  by  sanctioning,  and,  in  a  degree,  en- 
jcHning  the  profanation  of  the  Lord*s  day.  The 
vdcr  of  public  worship,  as  established  by  the 
reformers,  was  sufficiently  majestic ; — no  deco- 
nms  circumstance  being  wanting,  no  exception- 
able  ceremonies  being  admitted.  Instead  of 
wisely  and  steadily  guarding  this  admirable  ar- 
ranfement  from  encroachments,  the  unfortunate 
CbariM  endeavoured  to  bring  back  these  genu- 

•  It  H  to  be  lamenlad  that  there  was  s  mnvt  anhapmr 
loscaaee  of  departure  ftom  this  ^rit  in  the  nign  m 


flections,  and  other  ceremonies  which  the  first 
reformers  had  discarded  ;  and  enforced  these  in* 
novatii»ns  by  a  seventy,  slill  more  abhorrent 
from  the  temper  of  the  Anglican  church  Un- 
der such  mismanagement,  these  dissentient 
principles,  which  existed  since  the  reformation, 
were  fanned  into  that  furious  flame,  fn)m  which 
the  English  constitution  in  church  and  'state 
seems  tu  have  come  forth  unhurt,  only  because 
the  designs  of  over-ruling  Providence  required 
their  preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  calami- 
ties of  his  virtuous  but  misguided  father,  disre- 
garded all  principle  in  his  public,  and  outraged 
all  decency  in  his  private  conduct  His  reign 
was  a  continual  rebellion  against  that  Provi- 
dence, which  had  destined  the  English  nation 
to  exemplify,  both  good  government  and  good 
nx>rals,  to  the  surroundmg  world.  Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  short  of  the  enormities  of  him- 
self, and  the  mi«conduct  of  his  successor,  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  impel  the  English,  after 
the  miseries  they  had  so  lately  experienced  fVotfl 
anarchy,  to  the  vindication  of  their  just,  consti- 
tutional rights.  And  pmbably  again,  they  would 
not  have  possessed  that  temper,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  more  than  their  just 
rights,  if  they  had  not  received  that  previous 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  heaven.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stuart  was 
dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  England,  that  same 
Proviiience  caused  a  respite  in  favour  of  thoe* 
two*  princesses  who  had  not  participated  in  tliB 
vices  of  their  father's  house.  Of  these,  the  elder 
was  made  a  chief  instrument  in  the  great  work 
which  was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was  a  cor- 
dial protestant,  and  a  pious  Christian :  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage  with  that  prince, 
who  was  appointed  to  perfect  our  liberties,  was 
a  special  link  in  the  chain  of  intermediate 
causes.  She  became  a  true  English  sovereign: 
a  lover  of  the  establishment,  and  an  example  of 
christian  charity.  Strictly  and  habitually  de- 
vout amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court,  she 
was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  almost  mora 
than  resignation. 

The  character  of  her  sister  was  much  less 
impressive ;    her   good  qualities   being   better 
fitted  for  a  private  life  than  a  thrcme.     It  would 
be  hard  to  charge  her  with  inheriting  the  fauHs 
of  her  ancestors,  from  all  ths  grosser  instaneea 
of  which  she  was  clesriy  exempt    Yet  there 
certainly  appears,  in  her  attachment,  much  of 
that  weak  subjection  of  mind,  (and  a  little,  it 
may  be  feared  of  that  dissimulation  too,)  which 
had  been  so  manifest  in  some  former  monarcha 
of  her  family.     Yet  even  this  weakness   waa 
overruled  to  great  purposes.     Had  her  attacli. 
ment  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  been  more 
moderate,  the  duke  might  not  have   possessed 
that  supreme  autliority,  which  enabled  him^  to 
humble,  by  so  unexampled  a  series  of  viotoriea, 
that  power  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  pro. 
tesUntism,  and  the  pest  of  Europe.    And  had 
her  temper  been  less  mutable,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  accompl'ish  a  peace,  when  tiie 
reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  - 
swered 

*  Mary  and  Anns. 
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It  would  almott  sdcm  that  the  isiue  of  thii 
princeu  was  deemed  by  Providence  too  central 
%,  branch  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  newly  renovated  constitution.  A  more 
distant  connexion  had  already  been  specially 
trained  for  this  most  important  trust,  though 
with  little  apparent  probability  of  being  called 
to  exercise  it,  the  princess  Anne  having  been 
no  less  than  seventeen  times  pregnant.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  her 
family,  at  len^rth  turned  the  eyes  of  the  English 
public  towards  the  princess  Sophia ;  from  hence, 
ibrth  she  and  her  issue  were  rocojEt nixed  as  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of 
queen  Annexe  reign,  served  not  a  little  to  en- 
hance to  all  who  were  cordially  attached  to  the 
English  constitution,  the  providential  blessing 
af  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  be  more  essential  to  the  interests  of 
British  liberty,  than  that  they,  who  were  con- 
cerned  for  its  maintenance,  should  be  possessed 
of  the  promptest  and  most  unexceptionable 
means  of  filling  the  vacant  throne.  No  prince 
was  fitted  to  their  purpose,  who  was  not  zeal, 
ously  attached  to  the  protestant  religion  ;  and  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  such  a  title,  on  ground  of  consanguinity, 
as  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy 
might  be  as  little  departed  from  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  would  admit*  For  the  se- 
curing  of  both  these  radical  objects,  what  an 
adequate  provision  was  made  in  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  her  illustrious  offspring !  The  con- 
nexion  thus  near  was  made  interesting  by  every 
circumstance  which  could  engage  the  hearta 
of  English  proteatants.  The  princess  Sophia 
was  the  only  remaining  child  of  that  only  re- 
niaining  daughter  of  James  the  first,  who  being 
married  to  one  of  the  most  lealous  protestant 
princes  of  tlie  empire,  became  his  partner  in  a 
■eries  of  personal  and  domestic  distress,  in 
which  his  committing  himself^  on  the  cause  of 
the  protcstants  of  Bohemia,  involved  him  and 
his  family  for  near  half  a  century.  In  her,  all 
the  rights  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  of  her  fatlier, 
were  vested ;  and  while  by  the  electorial  dignity, 
(of  which  her  father  hod  been  deprived)  being 
restored  to  her  husband,  the  dnke  of  Hanover, 
■he  seemed,  in  part,  oompensated  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  her  earlier  life, — her  personal  character, 
in  which  distinguished  wit  and  .talents  were 
united  with  wisdom  and  piety,*  both  these  last 
probably  taught  her  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
procured  for  her  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
her,  as  well  as  the  veneration  of  those  whose 
religious  sentiments  were  oongenial  with  her 
own. 

Such  was  the  mother  of  George  the  first! 
She  lived,  enjoying  her  bright  faculties  to  a 
▼ery  advanced  age,  to  see  a  throne  prepared 
Ibr  her  son  far  more  glorious  than  that  from 
which  her  father  had  been  driven  ;  or,  what  to 
her  excellent  mind  was  still  more  gratifying, 

•  Sep  M.  niPvrpau'B  character  of  thoPrincesii  Sophia, 
quotLNl  by  Adrliwm  Frfeholdnr.  Nn.  30.  See  aUo  hrr 
two  Icttert  to  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  life  annexed  to  his  1 


she  saw  herself  preserved,  after  the  extinct  loa 
of  all  the  otlier  branches  of  her  paternal  boose, 
to  furnish  in  the  most  honourable  instance  pos- 
sible, an  invaluable  stay  and  prop  for  that  causa, 
on  account  of  which  her  parents  and  their  chil* 
dren  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  *  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things.* 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  successioa 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  the  means  of  finally 
establishing  our  civil  and  religious  ormstitution, 
which  then  only  can  be  regarded  as  having  at- 
tained a  perfect  triumph  over  every  kind  of 
oppression ;— or  whether  we  view  it  as  a  most 
signal  act  of  that  retributive  goodness  which 
has  promised  *that  every  one  who  forsaketh 
house,  or  brethren,  or  lands,  for  his  sake,  shall 
receive  manifold  more  even  in  this  present 
life.*  I  say,  in  whichsoever  light  we  con- 
template it,^.especial]y  if  we  connect  it  with 
the  series  of  events  in  England,— and,  above  ^1^^ 
compare  it  with  the  fate  of  the  family  fl~^  '^ 
which  the  parent  princess  had  sprung-«i 
which,  afler  being  chastised  to  no  purpose, 
rejected,  to  make  room  for  those,  who  had 
fered  in  so  much  nobler  a  cause,  and  with  so 
much  better  effect, — what  can  ws  say,  but  with 
the  Psalmist,  *that  promotion  cometh  neithar 
from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  yet  from, 
the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge ;  he  pattetk 
down  one,  and  setteth  op  another.  For  in  thi 
hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  win* 
is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  out  of 
the  same.  But  as  for  the  dregs  thereof  all  thft 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  oat,  and 
drink  them.  All  the  horns  also  of  the  wieked 
shall  bo  cut  off,  but  the  horns  of  the  righlMW 
shall  be  exalted.* 

Another  less  momentous,  yet  highly  interesU 
iog  instance  of  providential  remuneration,  vm- 
nected  with  this  great  event,  must  not  he  passed 
over.  It  shall  be  given  in  the  wordsof  a  liviiif 
and  a  near  observer.  *A  wife,*  says  bishop 
Burnet, '  was  to  bo  sought  for  prino6  CbarlM 
(the  emperor's  brother,  whom  the  allies  wished 
to  establish  on  the  Spanish  throne)  among  the 
protestant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suitablo 
match  in  the  popish  courts.  He  had  seen  the 
princess  of  Anspach,  and  was  much  taken 
with  her,  so  that  great  applications  were  mado 
to  persuade  her  to  ehange  her  religion ;  but  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a  crown  at  so 
dear  a  rate.  And  soon  afler,  she  was  married 
to  the  prince  Electoral  of  Brunswick ;  which 
gave  a  glorious  character  of  her  to  this  nation. 
And  her  pious  firmness  is  like  to  be  rewarded, 
even  in  this  life,  by  a.  much  better  crown  than 
that  which  she  rejected.**  Surely  this  portion 
of  our  queen  Caroline*s  history  deserves  to  bn 
had  in  perpetual  remembrance ! 

The  same  (urelate  speaking  of  king  William, 
says,  *  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  op 
by  God,  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The  thirty 
years,  from  the  year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which 
he  acted  so  great  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many 
amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distinguishinf 
Providence,  that  in  tlie  words  of  David  he  may 
be  called, —  The  man  of  God* 8  right  hand^  whom 
he  made  strong  for  hitruelfj' 

•  Burnet's  own  timss,  1707. 
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But  ifthftre  were  just  gfroonds  for  this  re- 
mark respecting  this  particular  period,  and  this 
individual  personage  :  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
entire  chain  of  providences,  which  runs  through 
9QT  whole  national  history,  from  the  landing  of 
oar  Saxon  ancestors  to  the  present  hour  7  May 
•t  not  be  confidently  asked,  Is  there  at  this  day 
a  nation  upon  earth,  whose  circumstances  ap* 
pear  so  clearly  to  have  been  arranged,  and  bound 
together,  by  the  hands  of  him,  *  who  does  what- 
soever he  pleases,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  7* 

That  the  purposes  of  this  great  scheme  have, 

as  yet  been  most  inadequately  answered,  as  fur 

as  our  free   agency   is  concerned,  is  a  deep 

ground  for  our  humiliation,   but  no  argument 

against  the  reality  of  providential  direction.  The 

Sacred  history  of  the  Jews,  the  only  people  who 

have  been  more  distinguished  than  ourselves, 

|tfeeents  to  us  not  only  their  unparalleled  obli- 

gtlioos  to  the  Almighty,  but  ale>o  a  series  of  such 

;iMftpMs  of  those  mercies,  as  at  length  brought 

■Jhiqa  them   a   destruction   as   unexampled    as 

^^p^  guilt.    The  great  purposes  of  heaven  can- 

"  nit  be  frustrated  ;  but  the  instrument  which  em- 

krrasaed  the  process  may,  too  surely,  be  ex- 

daded  from  any  share  in  the  beneficial  results, 

aiftt  bet  on  the  contrary,  the  distinguished  vic- 

tiin  or  indignation.    Thus  Judea,  in  spite  of 

all  iti  apoetacies,  was  made  subservient  to  its 

*   origiiial  object    In  spite  of  the  barrenness  of 

the  parent  tree,  the  mystic  branch  was  made 

to  spring  from  its  roots ;  but  this  purpose  being 

oaee  •erved,>the  tree  itself,  nourished  as  it  had 

bsen  with  the  chief  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 

with  the  richest  dews  of  heaven,  was  *  hewn 

down  and  cast  into  the  fire.* 

Let  England,  let  those  especially  of  rank  and 
iafluenoe,  and,  above  all,  let  the  personage 
wboee  high,  bat  most  awful  trust  it  may  be  to 
have  the  delegated  oversight  of  this  vineyard, 
which  God  has  *  fenced  and  planted  with  the 
ehoioast  vine ;'  let  all  feel  the  weight  of  their 
raspoBsibilitj,  and  avert  those  judgments  which 
divine  justice  may  deem  commensurate  to  our 
ihosed  advantages ! 

We  have  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  the 
whole  civilixed  world!  Such  have  been  the 
blenings  conferred  upon  us,  and  such  have  been 
the  bright  lights,  from  time  to  time,  raised  up 
among  os,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  But 
what  would  the  efiect  have  been,  if  our  unexam- 
pled constitation,  correspondent  to  its  native 
I  deiign,  had  called  forth,  not  the  unblushing, 
because  unpunishable,  baseness  of  party  pro- 
fligacy, but  tlie  unfettered,  disinterested,  unani- 
mous, exertion  of  commanding  talent,  of  ener- 
f  l^lic  application,  and  of  invincible  virtue !  if  a 
Klicitude  to  digest  the  principles,  to  imbibe  the 
ipirit,  and  to  exemplify  the  virtues  of  our  ilhis- 
trious  worthies  had  been  as  assiduously  excited 
,  by  preceptors  in  their  pupils,  and  by  parents 
'  m  their  children,  as  a  blind  admiration  of  them, 
or  a  blinder  vanity  on  account  of  them : — if  those 
worthies  had  been  as  sedulously  imitated,  as 
they  have  been  loudly  extolled  ;  and  above  all, 
if  our  national  church  establishment  had  been 
u  oniversally  influentisl,  as  it  is  intrinsically 
admirable  in  its  impressive  ordinances,  its  be- 
aignant  spirit,  and  its  liberal,  yet  unadulterated 
fbctrinea : — We  moan  not,  if  those  oficcta  had 
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been  produced  to  any  improbable  Utopian  extent, 
but  in  that  measure,  which  was,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  possible,  and  which  the  moral  Gover 
nor  of  the  Uiiiverao  had  an  equitable  right  to 
look  fur. — If  this  had  been  realized,  who  can 
say  what  evils  might  have  been  prevented,  what 
good  might  have  been  accomplished  f  How 
might  protestantism  have  spread  through  Eu- 
rope, did  our  national  morals  keep  pace  with 
our  profession  7  How  happily  might  the  sound 
philosophy  of  the  English  school,  when  thus 
illustrated,  have  precluded  tlie  impious  princi- 
ples and  the  blasphemous  language  of  Voltaire 
and  his  licentious  herd !  And  how  would  the 
widely  diffused  radiance  of  our  then  unclouded 
constitution  have  poured  even  upon  surrounding 
countries  so  bright  a  day,  as  to  have  made  ra- 
tional liberty  an  object  of  general,  but  safe  pur- 
suit, and  lef\  no  place  for  those  works  of  dark- 
ness  by  which  France  has  degraded  herself^ 
and  outraged  human  nature ! 

Shall  we  then  persevere  in  our  inattention  to 
the  indications  of  Providence  7  Shall  We  persist 
in  our  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents  committed 
to  us  7  Shall  we  be  still  unconscious  that  all  our 
prosperity  hangs  suspended  on  the  sole  will  of 
God,  and  that  tno  moment  of  his  ceasing  to  sus- 
tain us,  will  be  the  moment  of  our  destruction  f 
And  shall  not  this  be  felt  particularly  by  those 
who,  by  being  placed  highest  in  the  community, 
woul^  in  such  a  ruin,  be  the  most  signal  vic- 
tims, so  they  may  now  do  most  toward  averting 
the  calamity  7  On  the  whole,  what  is  the  almost 
audible  language  of  heaven  to  prince  and  peo- 
ple, to  nobles  and  commoners,  to  church  and 
state,  but  thatof  tbp  great  Author  of  our  religion 
in  his  awful  message  to  the  long  since  desolated 
churches  of  Asia  7  *•  Repent,  or  elM  1  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  thee 
with  the  sword  of  my  mouth ;  and  I  will  kill 
thy  children  with  death,  and  all  the  churches 
shall  know  that  I  am  he  that  searcheth  the 
reins  and  hearts,  and  I  will  give  to  every  one 
of  you  according  to  your  works.* 


CHAP.  XL. 

On  Christianity  a$  a  principle  of  action^  es- 
pecially  as  it  reapectt  supreme  rulers. 

Christianity  is  not  an  ingenious  tlieory,  a 
sublime  but  impracticable  speculation,  a  fanci- 
ful  invention  to  exercise  the  genius  or  sharpei» 
the  wit ;  but  it  is  a  system  for  common  appre- 
hension, for  general  use,  and  daily  practice.  It 
is  critically  adapted  to  the  character  of  man, 
intelligible  to  his  capacity,  appropriated  to  hie 
exigencies,  and  aopommodated  to  his  desires- 
It  contains,  indeed,  abstruse  mysteries  to  exercise 
his  faith,  to  inure  him  to  submission,  to  habi- 
tuate him  to  dependence ;  but  the  sublimest  of  ite 
doctrines  involve  deep  practical  consequences. 

Revelation  exhibits  what  neither  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  old,  nor  the  natural  religion  of  tlie 
modern  sceptic,  ever  pretended  to  exhibit,  a  com- 
pact system  of  virtues  and  graces.  Philosophy 
bouuted  only  fair  ideas,  independent  virtues,  and 
I  disconnected  duties.    Christianity  presents  >ii 
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unmatilalid  whole^  in  w)iich  a  few  simple  bat 
moinentoiM  preini;^8  induce  a  chain  of  conse- 
quencL'8  conKnensarate  with  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  man.  It  is*  a  ■chdan  which  not  only 
dispiajg  every  duty,  but  diippja  it  in  its  just 
limitatioD  and  relative  dependence;  maintaininj^ 
a  lovtlj  eymmetry  and  fair  proportion,  which 
arise  from  the  beautiful  connexion  of  one  virtue 
with  another,  and  of  all  virtues  with  that  faith 
of  which  they  are  the  fruits. 

But  the  paramount  excellence  of  Christianity 
is,  that  its  effects  are  not  limited,  like  the  virtues 
of  the  Pagans  to  the  circumscribed  sphere  of 
this  world.     T^^eir  thoughts  and  desires,  though 
they  occasionally  appeared,  from  their  sublimity, 
to  have  been  fitted,  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a 
great  measure  shut  in  by  the  dark  and  narrow 
bounds  of  the  present  scene.     At  most,  they  ap- 
pear  to  have  had  but  transient  glimpses  of  evo. 
Descent  light,  which,  however,  while  they  lasted, 
made  them  often  break  out  into  short  but  spirit- 
ed apostrophes  of  hope,  and  even  triumph.    The 
..       Stoics  talkid  deeply  and  eloquently  of  self-denial, 
but  never  thought  of  extending,  by  its  exercise, 
their  happiness  to  perpetuity.    Philosophy  could 
never  give  to  divine  and  eternal  things,  sufficient 
distinctness  or  magnitude  to  induce  a  renuncia> 
tion  of  present  enjoyment,  or  to  insure  to  the 
conqueror,  who  should  obtain  a  victory  over  this 
world,  a  crown  of  unfading  glory.     It  never  was 
'•/i       explained,  except  in  the  page  of  Revelatioalthat 
God  was  himself  an  abundant  recompence  for 
a         every  sacrifice  which  can  be  made  for  his  sake. 
A  Still  less  was  it  ascertained,  that,  even  in  this 

life,  God  is  to  the  good  man  his  refuge  and  his 
■trength,  ^  a  very  present  hela  io  time  of  trou. 
ble.*  There  it  more  rationar  eonsolation  for 
both  worlds,  j&|ft|ese  few  words  of  the  Amighty 
to  Abraham,  *nir  not,  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward,*  than  in  all  the  happy 
conjectures,  and  ingenious  probabilities,  of  all 
the  philosophers  in  the  world. 

Tno  religion,  therefore,  which  is  in  this  little 
work  meant  to  be  inculcated,  is  not  the  gloomy 
austerity  of  the  ascetic  ;  it  is  not  the  fierce  into, 
lerance  of  the  bigot,  it  is  not  the  mere  assent  to 
historical  evidence,  nor  the  mere  formal  obser. 
vances  of  the  nominal  Christian.  It  is  not  the 
extravagance  of  the  fanatic,  nor  the  extermi- 
nating seal  of  the  persecutor :  though  all  these 
faint  shadows,  or  distorting  caricatures  have 
been  frequently  exhibited  as  the  genuine  por- 
traits  of  Christianity ;  by  those  who  either  never 
•aw  her  face,  or  never  came  near  enough  to  de- 
lineate her  fairly,  or  who  delighted  to  misrepre- 
sent and  disfigure  her. 

True  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  so- 
ber, most  efficient,  most  natural,  and  therefore 
most  happy  exorcise  of  right  reason.  It  is  in- 
deed,  rationally  made  predominant  by  such  an 
apprehension  of  what  concerns  us,  in  respect  to 
•'^•bur  higher  nature,  as  sets  us  above  all  undue 
attraction  of  earthly  objects ;  and  in  a  great 
measure,  frees  the  mind  from  its  bondage  to  the 
body.  It  is  that  inward  moral  liberty  which 
gives  a  man  the  mastery  over  himself,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  pursue  those  ends  which  his  heart 
and  his  conscience  approve,  without  yielding  to 
any  of  those  warping  influences,  by  which  all, 
except  genoine  Christians,  must  be,  more  or  less, 


led  captive.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  influentia. 
knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is  wisdom^* 
whom  to  fear  is  rectitude— whom  to  love  is  hap* 
piness.  A  principle  this,  so  just  in  rational 
creatures  to  their  infinite  owner,  benefactor,  and 
end  ;  so  demanded  by  all  that  is  perceivable  ia 
outward  nature,  so  suggested  by  all  that  is  right* 
and  so  required  by  all  that  is  wrong  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  the  common  want  of  it,  which 
almost  every  where  presents  itself,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  human  na* 
ture  being  under  some  unnatural  perversion, 
some  deep  delirium,  or  fatal  intoxication ;  which 
by  filling  the  mind  with  sickly  dreams,  renders 
it  insensible  to  those  facta  and  verities,  of  which 
awakened  nature  would  have  the  moet  awful  and 
most  impressive  perception. 

Tims,  to  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  us  sen- 
sible of  our  infatuation,  to  point  us  to  our  true 
interest,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit  us  lor 
the  pursuit,  by  making  us  love  both  the  objeetiL 
at  which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the  path  in  wliiob*i' 
we  are  to  move,  are  the  grand  purposes  of  th*^' 
Christian  dispensation.     If  moral  rectitude  bai 
an  evil ;  if  inward  self-enjoyment  be  a  gricTance, 
if  a  right  estimate  of  all  things  be  folly  ;  if  a 
cheerful  and  happy  use  of  every  thing,  according 
to  its  just  and  proper  value,  be  misery  ;  if  a  su- 
preme, undeviating  attachment  to  every  thing 
that  is  true  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  just,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,  be  weakness :  in  short, 
if  the  true  relish  for  every  thing  substantially 
useful,  every  thing  innocently  pleasant  in  life, 
with  the  prospect,  when  life  is  ended,  of  folicity 
unspeakable  and  eternal,  be  moping  melancholy, 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  ought  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  to  be  treated  with  neglect, 
or  viewed  with  suspicion  ;  as  if  it  were  hostile 
to  human  comfort,  unsuitable  to  high  station,  or 
incompatible   with   any   circumstances   which 
right  reason  sanctions. 

The  gospel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought  with- 
in the  apprehension  of  the  p<K)r  and  the  igno- 
rant ;  but  its  grandeur,  like  that  of  the  God  who 
gave  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  by  condescension. 
In  its  humblest  similitudes,  the  discernirig  mind 
will  feel  a  majestic  simplicity,  identical  with 
that  of  created  nature ;  and  in  its  plainest  les- 
sons, an  extent  of  meaning  which  spreads  into 
infinitude.     When  we  yield  ourselves  to  its  in- 
fluences, its  effects  upon  us  are  correspondent  to 
its  own  nature.     It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  kind  of  false  greatness,  but  it  leaves  us  ia 
a  more  confirmed,  and  far  happier  enjoyment  of 
all  which  really  gives  lustre  to  the  character, 
which  trulv  heightens  the  spirit,  which  strength, 
ens,  ennobles,  and  amplifies  the  mind.     It  an- 
nounces to  us  a  spiritual  sovereign,  to  whose 
unseen  dominion  the  proudest  potentates  of  the 
eartii  are  in  unconscious,  but  most  real  subjec- 
tion; but  who,  notwithstanding  his  infinite  great- 
ness, condescends  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
every  human  heart  that  truly  yields  to  his  influ- 
ence ;  suppressing  in  it  every  unruly  and  unhap- 
py  passion ;  animating  it  with  every  holy  and 
heavenly  temper,  every  noble  and  generous  vir- 
tue ;  fitting  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
and  fortifying  it  against  calamities,  by  a  peace 
*  which  passeth  all  understanding.* 
That  this  is  a  view  of  Cliristianity,  foonded 
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in  irrefr&i^ble  fact,  and  pecaliarly  demanding 
our  regard,  appears  froni  the  uniform  lanj^uage 
of  itff  divine  aatttor,  reapecting  himself  and  his 
raifwion,  on  all  occasions  where  a  summary  an< 
nunciatton  was  fitting.  It  is  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, on  the  eve  of  actual  establinhment,  of  which 
he  given  notice.  To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other 
great  purposes  of  liis  incarnation  are  to  be  re. 
lerred.  They  over  whom  he  mean^  to  reign  are 
attainted  rebels.  He,  therefore,  so  fulfils  every 
demand  of  that  law  which  they  had  violated,  as 
to  reverse  the  attainder,  on  grounds  of  eternal 
justice.  They  were,  also,  captives  to  a  usurper, 
whofe  mysterious  power  he  has  so  broken  as  to 
disable  him  from  detaining  any  who  are  cor- 
dially willing  to  break  their  bonds.  And  having 
thus  removed  all  obstacles,  he  offers  privileges 
of  infinite  benefit;  and  demands  no  submission  ; 
no  dereliction,  no  observance,  but  what,  in  the 
wry  nature  of  things,  are  indispensable  to  the 
•wotery  of  moral  health,  moral  liberty,  and  mo- 
111  happiness :  and  what  Hs,  by  the  giacious  in. 
flnences  of  his  ever.preseot  Spirit,  will  render, 
Dot  only  attainable,  but  delightful  Co  the  honest 
and  humble  hearL 

The  royal  person,  then,  should  early  and  con- 
itantly  be  habituated  to  consider  herself  as  pecu. 
iiarly  under  the  government,  and  in  a  most  espe. 
cial  mannerneeding  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  this  Almightv  Sovereign  ;  looking  to  his  word 
(or  her  best  light,  and  to  his  Spirit  for  her  best 
strength ;  performing  all  that  she  undertakes, 
in  the  manner  most  perfectly  conformed  to  his 
lawa,  and  most  clearly  subservient  to  the  inte. 
rests  of  his  spiritual  kingdom;  submitting  all 
events  to  his  wisdom,  and  acknowledging  no  less 
bis  particular  than  his  general  Providence ;  and, 
above  all,  praying  daily  for  his  support,  depend- 
ing on  his  proodness  for  success,  and  submitting 
to  his  will  m  disappointment  In  fact,  to  none, 
in  so  eminent  a  sense  as  to  princes,  does  that  sen- 
timent of  an  inspired  instructor  belong :  *  Not 
that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God.' 

She  should  practically  understand,  that  reli. 
gion,  though  it  has  its  distinct  and  separate  du- 
ties,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct  and 
separate  thing,  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty  of  itself, 
disconnected  with  other  duties,  but  that  it  is  a 
grand,  and  universally  governing  principle,which 
is  to  be  the  fountain  of  her  morality,  and  the 
living  spring  of  all  her  actions  :  that  religion  is 
not  merely  a  thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind, 
ts  a  dormant  mass  of  inoperative  opinions,  but 
which  is  to  be  brought,  by  every  individual,  into 
the  detail  of  every  day*s  deeds :  which,  in  a 
prince,  is  to  influence  his  private  behaviour,  as 
well  as  his  public  conduct ;  which  is  to  regulate 
bu  ehoiee  of  ministers,  and  his  adoption  of  mea. 
■urea ;  which  is  to  govern  his  mind,  in  making 
war  and  making  peace ;  which  is  to  accompany 
him,  not  only  to  the  closet,  but  to  the  council ; 
which  is  to  fill  his  mind,  whether  in  the  world 
or  in  retirement,  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
vast  responsibility  which  he  is  under,  and  the 
awful  account  to  which  he  will  one  day  be  call, 
ed,  before  that  Being,  who  lodges  the  welfare  of 
so  many  millions  in  his  hands.  In  fine,  to  bor- 
wm  tJM  words  of  ^rii  pious  archbishop  Seckfir, 


*  It  ought  to  he  explicitly  taognt,  aud  uMMh  dwelt 
upon,  that  religion  extends  its  authority  to  every 
thing :  to  the  niOi|  #orldly,  the  commonest,  the 
lowest*  (and  surem^lAiil  more  the  highest  earth- 
ly)* things;  bindmg  us  to  behave  reasomUy, 
decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meekly,  aflid\ind- 
ly  in  them  all ;  and  that  its  interfering  so  far, 
instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great  blessing 
to  us,  because  it  interferes  always  for  oor 
good.* 

Parasites  have  treated  some  weak  princes,  as 
if  they  were  not  of  tlie  same  common  nature 
with  those  whom  they  govern ;  and  as  if,  of 
course,  the^  were  not  amenable  to  the  same 
laws.  Christianity,  however,  does  not  hold  out 
two  sorts  of  religion,  one  for  the  court,  and  one 
for  the  country  ;  one  for  the  prince,  and  another 
for  the  people.  Princes,  as  well  as  subjects,  who, 
*by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glury,  and  honour,  and  immortality,*  shall  reap 

*  eternal  life.*  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  laws, 
so  there  is  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 
servance  of  them.  *  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments.*  There  are  no  exempt 
cases.  The  maxim  is  of  universal  application. 
There  will  be  no  pleading  of  privilege  on  that 
day,  when  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall 
stand  before  God ;  when  they  shall  bo  'judged 
out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in  the 
book  if  God*8  remembrance,  according  to  their 
worka.* 

So  far  from  a  dispensation  of  indulgences  be- 
ing granted  to  princes,  they  are  bound  even  to 
more  circumspection.  They  are  set  on  a  pinna- 
cle, the  peculiar  oMects  of  attention  and  imita- 
tion. Their  trtf^s  of  larger  extent,  and  more 
momentous  importance. — Theiif  Jpfloence  in- 
volves the  conduct  of  multitudaiCfVlieir  exam- 
ple should  be  even  more  correct,  because  it  will 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  Their  exalted  sta- 
tion, therefore,  instead  of  furnishing  excuses  for 
omission,  does  but  enlarge  the  obligation  of  per- 
fbrmance.  They  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  helps  to  virtue,  the  same  means  for  duty  ; 
and  they  have  the  same,  may  we  not  rather  say, 
they  have  even  a  stronger  assurance  of  divine 
aid,  since  that  aid  is  promised  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  exigence ;  and  the  exigencies  of  princes 
are  obviously  greater  than  uiose  of  any  other 
class  of  men. 

*  Power  and  splendor  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  virtue,  but  as  instruments  for 
its  promotion,  and  means  for  its  embellishment 
The  power  and  splendor  of  sovereigns  are  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  for  the 
wisest  and  most  beneficial  purposes.  But  thoiie 
illustrious  appendages  are  evidently  not .  meant 
for  their  personal  gratification,  but  to  give  im- 
pressiveness  and  dignity  to  their  station ;  to  be 
suitable  and  honourable  means  of  supporting  an 
authority,  which  Providence  has  made  indis- 
pensable to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society ; 
and  on  the  adequate  energy  of  which,  the  secu- 
rity and  comfort  of  all  subordinate  ranks,  in 
their  due  gradations,  so  materially  depend. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  at  the  last 
great  audit,  princes  will  be  called  to  account, 
not  only  for  all  the  wrong  which  they  have  done, 
but  for  all  the  right  which  they  have  neglected 
to  do?    Not  only  fiir  all  tlw  evil  they  have  T«er 
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petralt^  fiot  fiif  all  that  thc^,  wilfully,  have  per- 
iiiitte4T  VWall  the  corruptions  which  they  have 
sanctioned,  and  all  the  good  which  they  have 
discouraged?  It  will  he  demanded  whether 
they  have  employed  royal  opnleQce,  in  setting 
an  emnple  of  wioe  and  generous  beneficence, 
or  of  contagious  levity  and  voluptuousness  7 
Whether  they  have  used  their  influence,  in  pro. 
moting  ubiects  clearly  for  the  public  good,  or  in 
accomplishing  the  selfish  purposes  of  mercenary 
favourites  7  And  whether,  on  the  whole,  their 
public  and  private  conduct  tended  more  to  dif- 
fuse religious  principle,  and  sanction  Christian 
▼irtue,  or  to  lend  support  to  fashionable  profli- 
gacy, and  to  undermine  national  morality  7 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
they  will  be  judged  by  that  omniscient  Being, 
who  sees  the  secret  bent  and  hidden  inclinations 
of  the  heart;  and  who  knows  that  the  best 
prince  cannot  accomplish  all  the  good  he  wishes, 
nor  prevent  all  the  evil  he  disapproves : — by  that 
merciful  Being,  who  will  recompense  pure  do- 
sires  and  upright  intentions,  even  where  pro- 
vidential obstacles  prevented  their  being  carried 
into  execution — by  that  compatsionatt  Bcinflr, 
who  sees  their  diflicultics,  observes  their  trials, 
weighs  their  temptations,  commisserates  their 
dangers,  and  takes  most  exact  cognizance  of 
circumstances,  of  which  no  human  judge  can 
form  an  adequate  idea.  Assured,  as  we  arOi  that 
this  gracious  ntethod  of  reckoninfr  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  may  we  not  be  confident,  that  it 
will  be  peculiarly  applied,  where  the  caso  most 
expressly  stands  in  need  of  it  7  And  may  we 
Dot  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there  is  a  spectacle 
which  our  Almighty  Ruler  tebolds  with  pecu- 
liar complacopcy  on  earth,  and  will  recompense 
with  a  crowB  of  distinguished  brightness  in 
heaven,  it  is  a  sovEREiaN  doing  justly,  loving 

MERCY,  AND  WALKING    HUMBLY  WITH  GoD. 

But  is  religion  to  be  pursued  by  princes  only 
as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which  they  are 
to  live  and  act :  as  a  principle  which,  if  culti- 
vated, will  qualify  them  for  eternal  felicity  ? 
These  are  invaluable  benoflts,  but  they  do  not 
VDholly  express  all  that  princes  in  particular  need 
from  religion. — They^  m  an  eminent  degree,  re- 
quire consolation  and  support  for  tliis  life,  as 
well  as  a  title  to  happiness  in  tlie  life  to  come. 
T^ev,  above  all  human  beings,  need  some  pow- 
erful resource  to  bear  them  u|)  against  the  agi- 
tations  and  the  pressures,  to  which  their  high 
station  inevitably  exposes  them. 

To  whom  on  this  earth  are  troubles  and  heart- 
achs  BO  sure  to  be  multiplied,  as  to  princes,  espe- 
ciallv  to  those  of  superior  understanding  and 
sensibility  7  Who,  of  any  other  rank  are  exposed 
to  such  embarrassing  trials,  such  diflicult  dilem- 
mas 7  We  speak  not  merely  of  those  unfortu- 
nate monarchs,  who  have  undergone  striking 
vicissitudes,  or  who  have  been  visited  with  ex- 
traordinary calamities  ;  but  of  such  also  whom 
the  world  would  rather  agree  to  call  prosperous 
and  happy  : — Yet  let  him  who  doubts  this  ge- 
neral  truth,  read  the  accounts  given  by  all  our 
historians  of  the  last  yeais  of  king  William,  and 
the  last  months  of  queen  Anne ;  and  then  let 
him  pronounce  what  could  be  more  trying,  than 
thvAO  disappointments  and  disgusts  which  sunk 
into  the  very  soul  of  the  one,  or  those  cares  and 


agitations  which  finally  destroyed  tlie  peace  of 
the  other. 

If  there  be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  clearly  infallible  remedy  by  which 
such  distresses  may  be  assuaged,  by  which  self, 
command,  self-possession,  and  even  self-enjoy 
ment  may  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est trials  to  which  mortality  is  liable, — would 
not  this  be  an  object  to  which  the  view  of  princes, 
even  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  be 
directed ;  and  in  comparison  of  which,  thej 
might  justly  hold  cheap  all  the  honours  of  their 
birth,  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank? 

Christian  pietv,  when  real  in  itself,  and  when 
thoroughly  established  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
habits,  IS  this  secret  When  the  mind  is  not 
only  conscientiously,  but  aficctionately  religions; 
when  it  not  only  fears  God,  as  the  Almighty 
Sovereign,  but  loves  and  confides  in  him,  as  the 
all-gracious  Father,  not  merely  inferred  to  be 
such,  from  the  beauty  and  benignity  apparent 
in  the  works  of  nature,  but  rationally  understood 
to  be  such  from  the  discoveries  of  divine  grace 
in  the  word  of  God  ; — and  let  us  add,  no  less  ra- 
tionally felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transforming 
influence  of  that  word  upon  the  heart :  then, 
acts  of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  penance,  but  a 
resource,  and  a  refreshment;  insomuch  that 
tlie  voluptuary  would  as  soon  relinquish  those 
Stratifications  for  which  he  lives,  as  the  devout 
Christian  would  give  up  his  daily  intercourse 
with  his  Maker.  But  it  is  not  in  stated  acts 
merely  that  such  devotion  lives, — it  is  an  ha- 
bitual sentiment  which  diffuses  itself  through 
the  whole  of  life,  purifying,  exalting  and  tran* 
quilizing  every  part  of  it,  smoothing  the  most 
rugged  paths, — making  the  yoke  of  duty  easy, 
and  the  burden  of  care  light  It  is  a  perennial 
spring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  wearied  spirit  betakes  itself  for  refreshment 
and  repose. 

In  this  language  there  is  no  enthusiasm.  It 
is  in  spite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  sceptic,  the 
language  of  truth  and  soberness. — The  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this  very  efficacy; 
and  every  age  and  nation  furnish  countless 
instances  of  its  power  to  raise  the  human  mind 
to  a  holy  heroism,  superior  to  every  trial !  '  Were 
there  not,*  says  the  sober  and  dispassionate  Til- 
lotson,  *  something  real  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  so 
remarkable  and  so  regular  an  effect,  to  support 
the  mind  in  every  condition,  upon  so  great  a 
number  of  persons,  of  different  desfrees  of  nn- 
derstanding,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  young 
and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  so  many  dis 
tant  places,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the 
records  whereof  have  come  down  to  os.  I  say 
so  real,  and  so  frequent,  and  so  regular  an  effect 
as  this,  cannot  with  any  colour  of  reason,  be 
ascribed  either  to  blind  chance  or  mere  imagi* 
nation,  but  must  have  a  real  and  regular,  and 
uniform  cause,  proportionable  to  so  great  and 
general  an  effect** 

We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  be  considered  with  an  attention  equal  to 
its  importance  every  other  virtue  will  spring  up, 
as  it  were  spotanoously,  in  the  mind,  and  a  nigh 
degrece  of  excellence,  hotli  public  and  privatOt 
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be  initinctively  panned.  In  such  a  cmc,  how 
happy  would  be  the  diitin^uished  iudividual, 
and  bow  inconceivably  benefited  and  blesned 
would  be  the  community  ! 

Pious  Mvereig^ns  are  at  all  times,  the  richest 
boon  which  heaven  can  bestow  on  a  country. 
The  present  period  makes  us  more  than  ever 
■ensible  of  their  importance.  A  period  in  which 
law  has  lost  its  force,  rank  its  distinction,  and 
order  its  existence;  in  which  ancient  institu- 
tions are  dissolving,  and  new  powers,  of  unde« 
scribed  character,  and  unheard  of  pretension, 
are  involvinff  Europe  in  contests  and  convul- 
aions,  of  which  no  human  foresight  can  antici- 
pate the  end.  In  what  manner  tee  ma^  be 
affected  by  this  unpre<^ented  state  of  things, 
what  perib  we  may  have  to  face,  what  difficul- 
ties to  straggle  with,  or  what  means  of  final  ex- 


trication may  be  afforded  us,  it  4i  anhl  Wn  to 
determine.  But  certain  it  is,tha(.##M.'in  the 
most  threatening  circumstances,  the  obvious, 
unaffected,  consistent  piety  of  the  sovereign  will 
do  more  to  animate  mnd  unite  a  British  public, 
than  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  or  the 
sonf  8  of  a  TyrtsBus ;  and  it  will  be  as  sure  a 
pledge  of  eventful  success,  as  either  the  best  dis- 
ciplined armies  or  the  most  powerful  navies 
Who  can  say  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  our 
safety  hitherto  to  the  blessing  of  a  king  and 
queen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  the  sovereigns  of  their  day,  by  strictness  of 
moral  conduct  and  by  reverence  for  religion  T 
May  their  successors,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
improve  upon,  instead  of  swerving  from  their 
illustrious  example 


CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

Id  moral  actions.  Divine  law  holdeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  Reason  to  gaide  a  man's  lift ;  bat 
ia  supernatural  it  alone  guideth. — Hooker, 
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PREFACE. 

Ma.  PoFK,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  asserted,  that  the  *  last  and  greatest  art*  of  literary 
eompositiun  is  *  the  srt  to  blot.*  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difficulty  and  the  duty  of  this  art, 
the  Author  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  insist,  even  in  contradiction  to  this  high  authority, 
that  there  is,  in  writing,  an  art  still  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  more  reluctantly 
adopted — the  ati  to  tiop. 

Bat  when  shall  this  difficult,  but  valuable,  art  be  resorted  to  7  At  what  precise  moment  shall 
we  begin  to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  7  It  may  be  answered — at  the  period 
when  time  mav  reasonably  be  sui»pected  to  have  extinguished  the  small  particle  of  fire  which  the 
find  conceit  of  the  author  mifjht  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  possessed. 

But  how  is  he  to  ascertain  this  critical  moment  of  extinction  7  His  own  ojoa^  always  dim  in 
the  discernment  of  his  own  faults,  msy  have  become  quite  blind.  His  friends  are  too  timid,  or 
too  tender,  to  hazard  the  perilous  intimation.  If  his  enemies,  always  kindly  ready  to  perform 
this  negleeted  office  of  friendship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probably  not  believed. 
The  public,  then,  who  are  neither  governed  by  the  misleadings  of  aflection,  nor  influenced  by  the 
bostiiity  of  hatred,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  arbiters,  the  court  from  whose  decision  there 
■boold  lie  no  appeal  ^ 

But  if^  throngh  generous  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or  habitual  kindness  to  long  acquaint 
anee,  that  the  public,  instead  of  checkini^,  continue  to  cherish,  the  efforts  which  they  have  been 
aecuBtr>ned  to  indulge,  and  the  author  be  tempted  still  to  persist  in  writing,  may  he  not  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  wearing  ont  the  good  humour  of  his  protectors,  by  a  successive  reproduction 
«f  himself— of  abusipg  their  kindness,  by  the  vapid  exhibition  of  an  exhausted  intellect  1 

May  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  without  incurring  too  heavily  the  imputation  of  vanity, 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  fsvour  she  has  nnifbrmly  experienced 
ii  boooorable  t^  jjyt  public  who  have  conferred  it  7    Their  indulgence  has  never  been  porchmd 
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by  flatlerr,  their  fapport  has  never  been  in  peyment  for  lofleniniir  errore  that  require,  not  to  be 
qoalifltfH,  but  com bd ted ;  has  never  been  a  reward  for  incense  offered  to  the  pt Minns,  for  sehti- 
menta  aeonminodated  to  whatevf»r  appeared  to  be  defective  tn  any  reigning  opinion,  in  any  pre- 
Tailinil^  practice.  Tney  have  received  with  approbation  unvarnished  truth,  and  even  borne  with 
patience  bola  remonstrance.  In  reiurn,  ahe  is  willing  to  hope,  that  she  has  paid  them  a  man 
subritantial  respect,  by  this  hazardous  sincerity,  than  if  she  had  endeavoured  to  oonciiiate  their 
regard  by  indirect  arts  and  unworthy  adulation. 

Next  to  injure  any  reader,  her  deepest  regret  would  be  to  oflTend  him  ;  but  when  the  question! 
agitated  are  of  momentous  ciincern,  would  not  disguising  truth,  or  palliating  error,  be,  as  ti>  the 
intention,  tlie  worst  of  injuries,  however  powerless  the  writer  might  be  in  making  a  bad  inten- 
tion cffsetively  mischievous  7  Sincere,  therefore,  as  would  be  her  concern,  if  any  stroke  of  her 

pen 

SbouM  tend  to  make  one  worthy  man  her  foe, 

yet  the  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  mislead  a  single  youthful  mind,  by  the  suppreesion  of  a 
right,  or  the  establishment  of  a  false  principle,  would  be  more  painful  than  any  cenaurea  which 
an  imprndent  honesty  might  draw  down  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world,  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  is 
willing  to  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether  unpro6table  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  atrono- 
oasly  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rendering  speculation  practical,  if  it  should  dispose  her  to  adopt 
more  cordially  what  she  is  so  prompt  to  recommend,  she  will  then  have  turned  to  aome  little  ae- 
oount  the  hours  of  pain  and  sutfering  under  which  it  has  been  composed. 

She  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and  suffering  as  an  apology  for  defecta 
in  a  work  which  she  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  undertaken ;  for,  with  whatever  other  evils  sick- 
ness may  be  chars^eable,  it  imposes  on  no  one  the  necessity  of  adding  one  more  to  the  countlesa 
catalogue  of  indifferent  books. 

jBari^  Wood^  December^  iOth,  1813 
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Or  the  wriien  ofpiout  bookt. 

All  the  things  in  this  world  carry  in  them 
inch  evident  marks  of  imperfection^  are  so  liable 
to  be  infected  with  error,  good  is  separated 
from  evil  by  such  slight  partitions,  and  the  de- 
flection  from  what  is  right  is  so  easy,  that  even 
undertakings  which  should  seem  most  exempt 
from  danger  are  yet  insecure  in  their  conduct, 
and  uncertain  in  their  isr ue.  Writing  a  soundly, 
religious  book  might  seem  to  put  in  the  claim 
of  an  exempt  case;  but  does  experience  prove 
that  the  exemption  is  infallible  7  The  employ- 
ment is  good,  the  moUve  is  likely  to  be  pure ; 
the  work  may  be  unexceptionable  in  its  ten. 
dency,  and  useful  in  its  consequences.  But  is 
it  always  beneficial  to  the  writer  in  the  proper- 
tion  in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profitable  to 
the  reader  7  Even  if  the  reader,  is  his  own  im- 
provement always  the  leading  aim  7  Does  a  criti- 
cal  spirit  never  diminish  the  benefit  which  the 
book  was  calculated  to  convey  7  If  he  ia  con- 
vinced by  the  more  essential  truths  it  imparts, 
is  not  some  trivial  disagreement  of  opinion,  in  a 
natter  on  which  persons  may  differ  without  any 
eharge  against  the  piety  of  either,  made  to  de- 
feat all  the  ends  of  improvement!  Is  not  an  in- 
iignificant,  perhaps  an  ill  founded  objection, 
iuflercd  to  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work !  Is  not  this  eagerly  detected  fault  tri- 
umphant! v  ^ept  in  the  fore-ground,  while  all 
that  is  valuable  is  overlooked  and  its  efficacy 
defeated ;  the  criticism  being  at  once  intend^ 
to  give  prominence  to  the  error  of  the  writer 
and  the  aagacity  of  the  critic  7  Another  reader 
10  probably  searching  for  brilliancy  when  he 


should  be  looking  for  trucn,  or  he  is  only  seek- 
ing a  confirmation  of  his  own  opinions,  wheA 
he  should  have  been  looking  for  their  correction. 

As  to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  ntechanical  part  of  his  work, 
till  religious  composition  dwindles  into  a  mere 
secular  operation  7  May  he  not  be  diverted 
from  his  main  object  by  an  over-atteiition  to 
elegance,  to  correctness,  to  ornament  ;^-aU 
which  indeed  are  necessary ;  for  if  he  would 
benefit  he  must  be  read,  if  he  would  be  read 
he  must  please,  if  he  would  please  he  mast 
endeavour  to  excel ; — but  may  he  not,  in  tak- 
ing some,  take  too  much  pains  to  pleshe,  and 
BO  become  less  solicitous  to  benefit,  to  the  injury 
both  of  his  reader  and  himself  7  May  not  the 
very  lopping  and  pruning  his  work,  the  flowers 
which  he  is  anxiously  sticking  into  it,  the  little 
decorations  with  which  he  is  setting  off  those 
parts  which  he  fears  may  be  thought  dry  and 
dull,  raise  a  sensation  in  his  mind  not  unlike 
that  which  a  vain  beautv  feels  in  tricking  cot 
her  person  7  May  he  not,  by  too  much  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  be  blind  to  erron 
obvious  to  all  but  himself;  or  else  may  be  not 
IMC  the  file  too  assiduously,  and  by  over.labnur 
in  smoothing  the  asperities  of  his  style,  diroinieh 
the  force  of  his  meaning,  and  polish  hoiMMt 
vigour  into  unprofitable  elegance  7 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  indulgent  to  an* 
Ihors  under  their  many  difficulties,  as  to  allow 
them  a  certain  mixture  of  inferior  excitementv 
as  an  under  help  lu  assist  such  motives  aa  are 
more  pure.  If  they  did  not  feel  a  little  too  full 
of  their  work,  when  it  was  under  their  baud,  it 
has  been  said,  they  would  not  devote  to  it  tho 
full  force  of  their  mind.  This  anxiety,  or 
rather  this  absorption,  it  ia  presumed,  Uata  m 
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vm^^  than  till  the  immediate  object  is  acoom- 
pliahed.  It  retreats  indeed,  but  waits  for  the 
aathor,  aeiies  him  again  with  undioiinished 
force  on  his  next  undertaking.  If  he  fancied 
thit  his  former  subject  was  all  in  all  while 
his  mind  was  intent  upon  it,  that  preference, 
like  the  fondness  of  an  animal  for  its  young, 
which  is  luet  when  they  no  longer  need  its  fos- 
tering care,  is  transferred  to  the  next 

As  this  ardour  in  a  rightly.turned  mind  will 
not  be  sufficiently  durable  to  ripen  into  vanity, 
but  will  cool  as  soon  as  the  end  for  which  it 
was  exerted  is  answerod  ;  it  will  not  materially 
injure  the  conscientious  writer;  for  he  will 
probably,  when  the  impetus  is  taken  off,  as 
much  underiralue  his  work,  as  he  had  before 
over-rated  it  But  woefully  deficient  in  hu- 
mility is  that  author,  whose  enthusiasm  does 
Dot  subside,  when  it  is  no  lon^rer  necexsary  to 
keep  alive  thn  spirit  of  his  undertaking !  Con- 
victed indeed  will  he  ite  of  vanity,  who  persists 
in  thinking  his  work  as  glowing^  as  when,  with 
a  judif ment  dazzled  by  his  ardour,  he  viewed  it 
hot,  and  fresh-drawn  from  the  furnace  ! 

But  perhaps  when  a  man  engages  in  any  little 
service,  if  he  did  not  in  some  degree  exaggerate 
its  value,  in  his  hope  of  its  utility,  he  would 
want  one  motive  for  attempting  it.  Is  it  not 
therefore  a  smaller  evil  that  he  should  a  little 
magnify  its  importance  to  his  imagination,  than 
thai  ciimpleto  hopelessness  should  totally  deter 
him  from  all  enterpriHC  ?  Natural  indolence  is 
in  many,  too  powerful  a  subduer  even  of  re- 
ligious exertion,  to  allow  them  to  work  without 
hope.  If  hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports; 
tbdk  something  is  achieved  which  else  would 
not  have  been  done  at  all  Again,  the  timid 
writer  forsees  that  many  objections  may  be 
raised  to  his  work.  This  would  amount  to  a 
disqualifying  dejection,  did  he  not  take  comfort 
in  the  chance  that  his  censors  msy  possibly  dis- 
agree among  themselves  as  to  the  points  de- 
serving criticism,  and  that  one  may  even  com- 
mend what  another  condemns.  Thus  his  mind 
is  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium;  without  the  expec- 
tation of  censure,  he  would  be  vain ;  without 
■ome  hope  of  approbation,  even  the  purity  of 
bis  intention  might  not  always  secure  him 
from  despondency. 

But  though  no  mixed  motives  or  human  feel- 
ings  in  the  author  ought  to  interfere  with  those 
of  the  reader,  who  has  only  to  do  with  the  book, 
and  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no  small  moment 
to  himself^  that  both  feelings  and  motives  be 
pare.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  do 
Dot  impose  on  himself  the  belief,  that  he  has 
only  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart,  when  lite- 
rary renown,  or  victory  over  an  adversary,  mtfy 
be  the  prodominating  principle.  Ha  will  alsto 
be  carefiil  that  his  best  endowments  be  not  con- 
ferted  into  implements  of  injury ;  he  will  be 
eautious  that  his  learning,  which  is  so  useful  to 
arm  his  zeal,  do  not  help  to  encumber  it ;  that 
his  prudence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  moderate, 
do  not  extinguish  it. 

But  if  he  comes  off  clear  from  these  tempta- 
tions, other  and  greater  lurk  behind.  He  should 
bear  in  mind,'  that  in  composing  a  religious 
work  for  the  pablio,  he  is  producing  the  t>est 
fart  of  himaeif :  that  he  is  probably  exhibiting 


himself  to  others  aa  mnch  better  than  he  is ; 
for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  own  efaaracter, 
it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  conduct  hk  reader  to 
the  highest  approach  to  excellence.  Indepen- 
dent of  his  general  defects,  he  is  at  least  carefully 
keeping  out  of  sight  every  vain  thought  which 
may  have  stolen  upon  him  while  writmg,  every 
evil  temper  which  may  have  assailed  him,  every 
temptation  to  indulge  too  ardent  a  wish  that  hia 
book  may  procure  praise  for  himself,  as  well  aa 
benefit  to  his  readers.  To  flatter  hinpelf  inor* 
dinately  on  this  head,  as  well  as  in  over-antici- 
pating  the  great  eflTects  it  will  produce,  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  smallest  of  ms  dangers.  That  very 
self  knowledge  which  he  has  perhaps  been  in- 
culcating on  others,  would  preserve  him  from 
an  undue  estimation  both  of  himself  and  hia 
book. 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  but  discouraging 
satyrist,  that,  '  To  mend  the  world  *s  a  vast  de- 
sign.' It  is,  indeed,  a  design  from  which  the 
purity  of  his  motive  may  not  always  secure  the 
humility  of  the  author.  Yet  modestly  to  aim  at 
ameliorating  that  little  portion  of  it  which  lies 
within  his  immediate  sphere,  is  a  duty  out  of 
which  he  should  not  be  laughed  by  wits  and  epi. 
gramatists.  Instead  of  indulging  unfounded 
hopes  of  improbable  eflTects,  the  Christian  writer 
will  be  humbled  at  the  mortifying  reflection, what 
great  and  extensive  evil  the  moat  insignificant 
bad  men  may  effect,  while  so  little  comparative 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  best.  But  it  ia 
to  be  regretted,  that  even  religion  is  no  sure  pro- 
tection against  the  intrusion  of  vanity,  that  it 
does  not  always  secure  its  possessor  fiom  over- 
rating his  own  agency,  from  fondly  calculating 
on  the  unknown  benefits  which,  by  his  project- 
ed work,  he  is  preparing  for  mankind.  A  pious 
Welch  minister,  many  years  ago,  being  about 
to  publish  a  sermon,  previously  consulted  the 
writer  of  these  pages  how  many  thousand  copiea 
he  ought  to  print  He  felt  not  a  little  shocked 
at  her  advising  him  to  reduce  his  thousands  to 
hundreds,  scores  she  did  not  dare  advise.  Aa 
she  had  foreseen,  not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  ex- 
cept a  few,  charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by 
his  friends.  At  her  return  soon  after,  from  the 
metropolis,  he  hastened  to  her  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  impatience,  and  seriously  inquired, 
whether  she  had  observed  any  material  reforma- 
tion at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  discourse. 

Among  the  many  unsuspected  but  salutarr 
checks  to  the  vanity  of  a  pious  writer,  it  will 
not  be  the  least,  that  his  very  popularity  may 
make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work  questiona- 
ble ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for  ita  favourable 
reception,  not  to  its  excellencies,  but  its  defects, 
not  to  the  deep,  but  to  the  superficial  views  he 
has  taken  of  religion ,  that  it  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable only  because  it  is  less  searching ;  that 
if  he  has  pleased,  it  may  be  owing  to  his  having 
been  more  cautious  than  faithfuL  If  there  ia 
reason  to  suspect  that  success  arises  from  hia 
having  akimmed  the  surface  of  tftith,  when  he 
ought  to  have  penetrated  its  depths,  that  he  has 
reconciled  the  reader  to  Christianity  and  to  him- 
self by  a  disingeniona  discretion,  by  trimming 
between  God  and  the  world,  by  concealing  trutha 
he  ought  to  have  brought  forward,  or  br  ptlliaU 
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Ingr  thofe  ho  dunit  not  disavow  :  popaUrity  thas 
obtained  will  aflTord  ground  of  humilialion  rather 
than  of  triumph.  In  avoiding  these,  and  all  si. 
milar  errors,  he  will  also  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  lie  who  gave  the  talents,  (jave  also  the 
right  bent  to  the  use  of  them,  and  that,  there- 
fore,  he  has  no  more  ground  for  boasting  of  the 
application  than  of  the  possession. 

When  he  is  called  upon  by  the  nature  of  his 
,  aulijecl  to  expatiate  strongly  on  this  vice,  or  to 
point  out  Ihs  danger  of  that  error,  does  he  never 
feel  a  sort  of  conscious  superiority  to  certain  in- 
dividuals of  his  acquaintance,  who  may  be  in- 
fected with  either,  and,  for  a  moment,  be  tempt- 
ed to  sit  rather  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner,  than 
in  that  of  the  counsellor  ?  On  such  occasions, 
tliere  is  nothing  which  he  will  more  oarefully 
watch,  than  the  temper  of  his  own  mind.  Whon 
duty  compels  him  to  be  severe  against  any  false 
opinion,  or  wrong  practice,  he  will  be  cautious 
not  to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  any  feeling  of 
disdain,  any  sentiment  of  indignation,  against 
any  individual  whom  he  may  bear  in  mind  ;  nor 
will  ho  indulge  the  unworthy  wonder  how  such 
or  such  a  person  will  be  mortiBed  at  the  expo, 
sure  of  a  fault  to  which  he  is  addicted.  Nor  will 
he  harbour  in  his  bosom  an  uncharitable  vehe- 
mence  against  those  whom  the  reproof  may 
suit,  nor  a  secret  self-complacent  certainty,  that 
if  any  thing  can  do  them  good,  this  must  do  it ; 
that  though  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets,  they  cannot  but  listen  to  his  pointed  nd- 
monitions — that  they  can  never  stand  out  against 
such  persuasions  as  he  has  to  offer — never  re 
sist  such  arguments  as  he  has  prepared  for  their 
conviction. 

But  what  is  still  a  more  serions  danger,  has 
ho  never  been  tempted  to  overlook  his  own  faults 
while  he  has  been  exposed  to  those  of  others  ; 
and  this,  though  the  failing  he  is  condemning, 
may  be  peculiarly  his  own  7  With  just  indig. 
nation  against  the  offences  he  is  reproving,  has 
he  never  once  forgotten  to  mingle  tender  com- 
passion for  the  ofliender,  remembering,  that  he 
himself  is  sinful  dust  and  ashes;  that  he  altto 
stands  in  need  of  infinite  mercy,  and  has  been 
only  rescued  by  that  mercy  from  being  on  a 
level  with  the  worst  objects  of  his  just  disappro- 
bation. 

It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  unfairness,  to  prefer  a  charge  of  injus- 
tice,  hypocrisy,  or  even  inconsistency,  againnt 
an  author,  because  his  life  in  some  respects,  falls 
short  of  the  strictness  of  his  writings.  It  is  a 
disparity  almost  inseparable  from  this  state  of 
frail  mortality.  He  may  have  fallen  into  errork, 
and  yet  deserve  to  have  no  heavier  charge 
brought  aeainst  him  than  lie  has  brought  against 
others.  Infirmity  of  temper,  inequality  of  mind, 
A  heart  though  fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not 
■ufflniently  dead  to  the  world  ; — these  are  the 
lingering  effects  of  sin  imperfectly  bubdu^d,  in 
a  heart  which  yet  longs,  prays,  and  labours  for 
a  complete  deliverance  from  all  its  corruptions. 
Whon  a  pi<^s  writer  laaats  on  any  awful  to- 
pic,  he  writes  under  a  snienm  conviction  of  its 
vast  importance  ;  he  trembles  at  the  idea  of  not 
being  entirely  faithful,  of  not  being  valiant  for 
■the  truth,  of  iiuv  jc.cr  ounosilv  ex::!:7!t.  of  nq^ 
^daring  the  air:;.:*e  counaei  of  t^Kxi.    iua  viwn 


heart  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  ol 
his  subject,  and  he  deprecates  the  thought  of 
shrinking  from  the  boldest  avowal  of  every  truth, 
or  of  withholding  the  most  powerful  enforce- 
ment to  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  He  is  ap 
prchensive  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  assails 
vice  or  error,  he  should  appear  to  indulge  a  vio- 
lent or  vindictive  spirit,  and  be  magisterially 
li  fling  his  fallible  self  into  the  chair  of  authority; 
lest  his  attack  on  the  vice  might  be  construed 
into  uncharitableness  to  the  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  fesrful  lest  by  being  more  forbearing 
he  should  be  less  upright ;  lest  if  he  tried  to 
soften  he  should  deceive ;  lest,  by  indulging  too 
much  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  be  should  compro- 
mise truth  for  human  favour. — Honest  though 
imperfect,  sincere  though  fallible,  he  endeavours 
to  bring  his  principles,  his  faith,  and  his  convic- 
tions, into  full  operation  ;  he  warmly  dcclarea 
what  he  cordially  feels,  and  faithfully  testifies 
what  he  firmly  believes. 

But  when  he  comes  to  act,  he  is  sometimes 
brought  to  be  too  keenly  sf'nsible  of  the  very 
fsult  rn  himself,  sgainst  which  he  has  been  cau- 
tioning others ;  deeply  does  he  lament  that  he 
feels  strong  remains  in  himself  of  that  corruption 
of  which  It  was  not  the  less  his  duty  to  direct 
his  attacks.  Some  temptation  presses  him,  some 
infirmity  cleaves  to  him.  These  unsubdued 
frailties  prove  that  he  is  a  man,  but  they  do  not 
prove  that  he  is  a  hypocrite.  The  truth  is,  the 
religious  writer  is  sometimes  thought  worse  than 
other  men,  because  his  book  was  considered  aa 
a  pledge  that  he  should  be  better.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  faults  be  described  he  would 
avoid ;  the  passions  he  had  blamed  he  would 
suppress ;  the  tempers  he  had  exposed  he  would 
have  subdued.  IVrhaps  it  will  commonly  be 
found  that  the  reader  had  expected  too  much  and 
the  writer  had  done  too  little. 

The  writer  on  religious  topics  is  however  thft 
person  who  of  all  others  ought  to  watch  himself 
most  narrowly.     He  has  given  a  public  pledge 
of  his  principles.     He  has  held  out  a  rule,  to 
which,  as  others  will  be  looking  with  a  critical 
eye  to  discover  how  far  his  conduct  fslls  short 
of  it,  so  he  should  himself  constantly  hear  in 
mind  the  elevation  of  his  own  stsndard  ;  and  be 
will  be  more  circumspect  from  the  persuasicm, 
that  not  only  his  own  character  but  that  of  reli- 
ifion  itself  will  suffer  by  his  depsrture  from  it. 
The  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  prac- 
tice to  his  principles,  if  those  principles  are  truly 
scriptural,  will  furnish  him  with  new  motives  to 
humility.     The  solemn  dread  lest  this  inconsis- 
tency should  be  produced  against  him  at  the  last 
day,  is  a  fresh  incentive  to  higher  exertionii 
stirs  him  up  to  augmented  viirilance,  quickens 
him  to  more  intense  prnyer.     He  experiences  at 
once  the  contradictory  feeling  of  dresding  toap. 
pear  better  than  he  really  is,  by  the  high  toii» 
of  piety  in  his  compositions,  or  of  making  others 
worse  by  lowering  that  tone  in  order  to  bring 
his  profeshions  nearer  to  the  level  of  his  life. 
Perhaps  tlie  most  humiliating  moment  he  can 
ever  experience  is,  when  by  sn  accidental  glance 
at  some  former  work  he  in  reminded  how  little 
he  himself  has  profited  by  the  very  arguments 
with  which  he  may  have  successfully  combated 
some  error  of  the  reader ;  when  he  feels  liow 
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rnach  his  own  heart  is  still  under  the  dominion 
of  that  wrong  temper  of  which  he  has  forci- 
bly exposed  the  turpitude  to  the  conviction  of 
others. 

There  i\  however,  no  personal  reason  which 
could  ever  iustify  his  holding  out  an  inferior 
standard.  If  there  is  any  point  in  which  he 
eminently  excels,  he  has  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons  for  pressing  it  upon  others — his  own  ex- 
perience of  its  excellence.  If  there  be  any  in 
which  he  unhsppily  fails,  he  is  clearly  jusufied 
in  recommending  it  from  the  humbling  sense  of 
his  own  deficiency  in  it  Thus  he  will  in  either 
ose  enforce  truth  with  equal  energy,  from  causes 
diametrically  opposite.  Is  it  not  then  obvious 
that  as  there  is  no  vanity  in  insisting  on  a  virtue 
because  the  writer  possesses  it,  so  there  is  no 
hypocrisy  in  recommending  a  quality  because 
he  himself  is  destitute  of  it? 

But  if,  through  the  so  frequently  alleged  im- 
perfection attached  to  humanity,  christian  writers 
do  nr*t  always  attain  tti  the  excellence  they  sug- 
gest, let  us  not  therefore  infer  that  their  princi- 
ples are  defective,  their  aims  low,  or  their  prac 
tical  attainments  mean.  Let  U'«  not  suspect 
that  it  is  not  the  endeavour  of  their  life,  as  much 
u  the  desire  of  their  heart,  to  maintain  a  con. 
duct  which  shall  not  discredit  their  profession. 
Above  ail,  let  us  be  cautious  of  concluding  that 
they  do  not  believe  what  they  teach,  because 
they  have  passions  like  other  men  ;  provided  we 
(rfiwrvQ  them  straggling  with  those  passions, 
and  making  a  progress  in  their  conquest  over 
them,  though  that  progress  be  impeded  by  na- 
toral  infirmity,  thou^^h  it  be  obstructed  by  occa- 
sional irritation.  The  triumphant  detector  of 
the  discordance  between  the  author  and  his  book 
knows  not  the  secret  regrets,  hears  not  the  (et' 
vent  prayers,  witnesses  not  the  penitential  sor- 
rows, which  a  deep  sense  of  this  disagreement 
produces  in  the  self-abasing  heart.  To  instance 
in  a  familiar  case  : — In  the  heat  of  conversation 
with  the  author,  he  has  probably  marked  an  im. 
pitient  word,  a  hasty  expression,  a  rash  judg. 
ment ;  theae  he  treasures  up,  and  produces 
■gainst  him ;  but  he  does  not  hear,  in  the  writor*s 
nightly  review  of  tlie  errors  of  that  day,  his  self 
rebuke  f<ir  this  unsubdued  impetuosity,  his  reso- 
lutions against  it,  the  earnest  prayer  which  per- 
haps «t  this  moment  is  carrying  forward  the 
gradoal  subjugation  of  his  temper. 

Yet  his  reputation  mi|;ht  suffer  in  another 
way  ;  for  if  the  critic  could  hear  these  humbling 
eon^^ssions  of  the  writers  in  question,  he  would 
be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  *  Sinners 
above  all  the  Galileans.*  Whereas  the  truth 
most  probably  is,  that  they  are  so  alive  to  the 
perception  of  the  evil  of  their  own  hearts,  that 
things  which  would  be  slight  faults  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  accuser,  to  them  appear  grave 
■ffences.  Things  which  they  lament  as  evils 
of  magnitude,  would  to  the  less  tender  con- 
icienco  be  impalpable,  imperceptible.  For  in- 
stance, — VVhile  the  caviller  would  call  even  the 
amission  of  prayer  a  venial  fault ;  they  would, 
all  a  heartier  prayer  a  sin ;  where  the  one 
vnold  think  all  was  well  if  the  literal  perform- 
ance  had  not  been  neglected,  the  other  would  be 
uieaay  under  the  exterior  observance,  if  he  felt 
that  the  spirit  had  not  accompanied  the  form. 
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The  reprover  might  even  accuse  the  serious 
Christian  of  absurdity,  should  he  have  overheard 
him  humbling  himself  for  something  which  waa 
obviously  a  virtue.  He  waa  not,  however,  so 
preposterously  humble,  as  to  make  the  virtue  the 
ground  of  his  regret — he  was  abasing  himself 
lor  some  vanity,  which  like  an  excrescenre  had 
grown  out  of  it,  some  inattention  which  like  a 
poison  had  mixed  with  it  When  a  humble  man 
meditates  on  his  vices,  and  an  irreligious  man 
on  his  virtues,  the  vices  of  the  one  4|iffht  be 
sometimes  deemed  as  unsubstantial  as  toe  vir- 
tues of  the  other  actually  are. 

The  writer  of  good  books,  in  common  with 
other  authors,  is  exposeo  to  one  danger  from 
which  other  men  are  exempt,  that  of  being  so 
immediately  the  object  of  his  own  attention. 
This  may  lead  him  to  be  too  full  of  himself  Hia 
intellect  is  even  more  constantly  before  his  eyei 
than  the  form  and  face  of  the  beauty  are  before 
her*s.  But  if  in  this  exercise  he  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  think  too  well  of  his  understanding,  the 
mischief  will  be  counteracted  by  the  advantage 
which  such  a  close  view  may  bring  to  his  heart 
The  faults,  he  reprehends  in  general,  will  bring 
his  own  faults  ntore  forcibly  before  him,  and  it 
will  be  a  humbling  consideration  which  he  will 
not  fail  to  press  home  on  himself,  to  reflect,  that 
he  is  better  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recessea 
of  tJie  erring  hearts  of  others,  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  own.  Repeated  and  successful  paint 
have  been  taken  by  some  popular  wits,*  in  whom 
levity  has  answered  the  end  of  malice,  to  lower 
the  value  of  pious  instruction,  by  exposing  the 
discrepancy  between  the  exhortation  and  the  ex- 
horter.  They  have  ingeniously  invented  case* 
and  situations  in  which  the  clergyman  is  preach- 
ing powerfully  and  efficaciously  on  the  duty  of 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  immediately  after 
which,  they  contrive  to  betray  him  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  overwhelming  impatience  at  some 
great  domestic  calamity  of  his  own.  This  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  infirmity  of  sincere  Christiani 
a  matter  of  triumph,  could  only  have  been  done 
with  a  view  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  a  laugh 
is  cheaply  though  not  very  honourably  raised, 
and  the  insignificance  or  hollowncss  of  religious 
instruction  perhaps  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  reader.  But  supposiiy  the 
circumstances  to  have  been  real,  ought  the  frail 
affections,  ought  theconsrious  infirmity  of  these 
good  men  to  have  let  them  to  withhold  from 
their  audiences  the  necessity  of  christian  resig- 
nation ?  Such  instances  of  natural  feeling  in 
certain  stages  of  a  proeressive  piety,  neither 
prove  religion  to  be  powerless,  nor  its  professor 
deceitful.  Was  the  fervent,  but  fallible  ajwwtle, 
who  in  a  moment  of  infirmity  denied  his  master, 
a  hypocrite,  when  he  said,  *  though  all  the  world 
should  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I  7* 

Yet  is  this  captious  spirit  an  additional  reason 
why  the  pious  writer  should  guard  against  ex- 
cesses in  feeling,  which,  if  the  reader  could  wit- 
ness, he  would  exultingly  reiterate  the  vulgar 
but  melancholy  truisnU'  How  much  eatier  it  it 
to  preach  than  fo  pracHtt !  How  gladly  w<iuld 
he  have  brought  the  conduct  to  confront  the 
counsel,  and  have  missed  all  the  bcnefit*of  tht 
ditcourse,  by  the  disclosure  of  the  failing  ! 
^Goldsmitii  Fielding,  4m.  4s 
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But  allowing  the  worst — granting  that  the 
writer  is  not  in  all  points  exemplary;  if  we  re- 
solve  never  to  read  a  worl(  of  instruction  because 
the  author  had  faults.  Lord  Bacon's  inez)iausti> 
ble  mind  of  intellectual  wealth  might  have  still 
lain  unexplored.  Luther,  the  man  to  whom  the 
protestant  world  owes  more  than  to  any  other 
uninspirsd  being,  might  remain  unread,  because 
he  is  said  to  have  wanted  the  meekness  of  Me- 
lancthon.  Even  the  divine  instructions  conveyed 
in  the  Ifcok  of  Ecclesiastcs  would  have  been 
written  in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  under  con- 
sideration should,  lik0*the  sacred  penman,  cri- 
minate himself.  Their  ingenuous  self-abasement 
added  weight  to  the  truth  of  their  general  testi. 
mony,  and  was  douhtlens  directed  by  the  holy 
Spirit,  as  well  for  this  purpose,  as  for  the  humi- 
liation of  the  offending  histoiian.  But  above  all 
it  is  calculated  to  show  that  the  renovation  of 
hearts  so  imperfect  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Though  the  pious  writer  in  these  days  is  not 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  self-disparaging 
egotism,  yet  let  not  his  silence  on  this  head  be 
attributed  to  a  desire  that  he  may  be  thought  a 
belter  man  than  Moses,  who  heroically  perfie- 
tuated  the  memory  of  that  offence  which  was  an 
inhibition  to  his  entering  the  land  of  promise — 
Dor  than  David,  the  recorder  of  his  own  sins,  the 
enormity  of  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
the  intensity  of  his  repentance — nor  than  saint 
Paul,  who  published  himself  to  have  been  a  bias- 
phemer  and  a  persecutor.  If  the  best  men 
among  us  have,  through  the  preventing  srrace 
of  God,  been  preserved  from  the  signal  offences 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  they  will  themselves 
be  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  how,  beyond  all 
con  parison,  they  are  below  them,  in  that  de- 
▼otedness  of  spirit,  that  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  and  that  annihilation  of  self,  which  so 
eminently  characterized  those  inspired  servants 
of  God. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  go  farther— even  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  tfomc  individual  charge 
had  noi  been  altogether  unfounded.  Even  this 
possible  evil  in  the  man,  would  not  invalidate 
the  truths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
a  buAtaian,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
pietyfi  almost  as  doub'Iess,  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  unquestionable,  yet  by  throwing  b«>th 
into  the  right  scale,  wus  a  valuable  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  thst 
the  reformation  essentially  benefited  Erasmus. 
If  then  the  writer  advances  unanswerable  ar- 
guments in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impressively 
enforces  its  practical  importance,  his  chsracter, 
even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate  his  rea- 
soning. Though  we  allow  that  even  to  the 
•eadcr  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  when  the  life 
illustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  must  never  bring 
the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infallible  test  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctride.  Allow  this,  and  the 
revers  •  of  the  proposition  will  be  pleaded  against 
us.  Take  the  opposite  case.  Do  we  ever  pro- 
duce  certain  moral  qualities  which  Hobbes, 
Bayle,  Hume,  and  other  sober  sceptics  possAs- 
•d,  u  arguments  for  adopting  their  opiniooa  7— - 


Do  we  infer  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the. 
their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  their  livee 
were  not  flagitious? 

But  though  it  is  an  awful  possibility,  that  the 
same  work  may  at  once  promote  Goc*s  glory, 
and  prove  a  danger  to  the  instrument  that  pro* 
motes  it — that  the  opulence  of  the  very  mind 
which  is  advancing  religion,  may  be  uned  by 
the  owner  to  his  hurt — that  he  may  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  it  as  a  business,  that  he  may  lose  sight 
of  his  end — that  he  may  neglect  personal,  while 
he  is  advancing  public  religion— or  he  so  anxi- 
ous for  the  success  of  his  work,  that  he  cannot 
commit  the  event  to  heaven :  let  us  thankfully 
profit  by  the  troths  he  leaches :  bless  God  that 
he  has  been  useful  to  ns ;  and  pray  that  his  er- 
rors may  not  be  imputed  to  him. 

Many  a  sincere  Christian  will  confess  that 
when  he  is  writing  in  an  animated  strain  in  Uie 
cause  of  religion,  there  are  moments  in  w  hich, 
from  imbecility  of  mind  or  infirmity  of  iK>dv,or 
failure  of  animal  spirits,  while  he  is  pron  oting 
the  spiritual  interests  of  others,  he  is  inwardly 
lamenting  his- own  deadnesa  to  the  very  things 
on  which  he  is  inMsting.  He  however  perne- 
veres ;  like  the  army  of  Gideon,  *  faint  yet  pur- 
suing,* he  suffers  not  the  feeling  to  obstruct  the 
act,  till,  as  a  reward  for  his  perseverance,  the 
act  brings  back  the  feeling.  Were  it  suspected 
that  some  of  his  most  approved  pages  were 
written  under  this  declension  of  leal,  what  a 
clamour  would  be  raised  against  his  inconsist- 
ency, when  his  merit — if  we  dare  use  the  word 
merit — consists  in  overcoming  the  languor  of 
his  spirit,  and  in  acting  as  if  he  felt  it  not.  His 
depression  may  in  fact  have  been  augmented  by 
his  humility.  He  has  trembled  lest  the  solemnity 
with  which  ho  has  been  calling  Ufwn  others, 
should  not  stir  up  his  own  feelinj^s ;  lest  the  ar- 
guments which  were  intended  to  alarm  the 
reader,  should  leave  his  own  heart  cold  and  un- 
affected. 

While  it  is  of  the  nature  of  scientific  princi- 
ples to  adapt  themselves  only  to  one  particular 
bent  of  mind,  and  of  the  inventive  powers  to  ad- 
dress  persons  of  imagination  only :  it  is  the 
character  of  Christisnity,  and  should  be  the  aim  ^^ 
of  the  Christian  writer,  to  sccommodate  their  v 
instructions  to  every  class  of  society,  to  every 
degree  of  intellect,  to  every  quality  of  mind,  to 
every  cast  of  temper.  Christianity  docs  not  in- 
terfere with  any  fmrtirulsr  form  of  study,  any 
political  propensity,  any  professional  engage- 
ment, any  legitimate  pursuit  It  claims  to  in- 
corporate itself  with  the  ideas  of  every  inteili- 
gent  mind  which  lies  open  to  receive  it;  it  infusee 
itself,  when  not  repelled,  into  the  character  of 
every  individual,  as  it  originally  assimilated  it- 
self to  that  of  every  government,  without  sncri- 
ffcing  any  thing  of  its  specific  quality,  without 
requiring  any  mind  of  a  peculiar  make  for  its 
reception. 

Witl.out  altering  its  properties  by  any  infu- 
sions of  his  own,  a  judicious  writer  will  always 
consider  how  he  may  render  it  most  acceptithle 
to  the  capacity  of  the  general  recipipnU  To 
exclude  reason  from  religion,  he  knows  is  not 
the  way  to  attract  srgumcntativc  men  in  inquire 
into  its  truth  ; — to  exclude  elegance  from  its  ex- 
hibition, is  not  the  probable  method  to  intite 
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men  uf  taste  to  speculate  on  itn  beauty.  If  how. 
ever  the  writer  pcwMiw  Utile  of  the  gracep  which 
embelliMh  truth,  if  he  cannot  adoin  it  with  those 
charniH  which,  though  they  add  i  othing  to  its 
lutftre,  yet  attract  to  its  conteroplntion ;  ntill 
plain  acnse  and  unaffected  piety  may  contribute 
to  the  production  of  a  work  which  may  prove 
Qseful  to  a  large  and  valuable  proportion  of 
readers.  But  here  if  f^eniun  is  not  essential, 
good  taste  is  never  to  be  dispensed  with.  A 
sound  judffinent  will  be  requisite  to  prevent 
piety  from  being  repulsive  to  readers  who  have 
been  accusto  ned  to  view  other  intellectual  sub- 
jects exhibited  in  all  the  properties  of  which 
they  are  st^verally  susceptible.  Let  them  not 
see  a  subject  of  this  transcendent  importance, 
injured  by  any  debasing  mixture,  disfii^ured  by 
any  ctNirseness  of  language,  nor  degraded  by 
any  vulgar  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  object  so  stre- 
nuoutfly  against  the  introduction  of  the  affcc- 
tious  into  religion,  what  are  we  to  understand 
Iroiii  it,  but  that  in  the  'ipinion  of  the  ohjectors, 
a  man  will  write  the  better  because  he  does  not 
6el  his  subject, — that  he  will  teach  religion 
more  safely  to  others,  from  not  having  felt  its 
bfluence  on  his  own  heart, — that  he  will  make 
a  deeper  impression  by  writing  from  books  than 
from  himself,  or  rather  that  making  an  impres. 
sion  at  all  is  a  dangerous  thing, — that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  enthusiasm,  pr<iceeding  from  it, 
and  productive  of  it ! — that  therefore  it  is  better 
that  the  reader  should  not  be  impressed,  but 
ouly  infiirmed. 

But  the  sound  and  sober  Christian  takes  the 
best  precaution  against  infusing  a  fanatical  spi. 
rit  by  not  possessing  it.  He  cannot  communi- 
cate the  distempiT  of  which  he  is  not  sick.  He 
eautiou-ily  avoids  it  on  a  double  ground.  He 
knows  that  entiiusiasm  and  superstition  are  not 
only  mischievous  in  their  nature,  but  that  they 
furnish  the  profane  with  a  plausible  argument 
agarnst  religion  itself.  He  remembers,  and  ap- 
plies the  observation,  that  to  some  pagan  poets, 
C3»peci.illy  Lucretius,  these  errors  supplied  Athe- 
ism with  her  most  powerful  arms.  But  though 
be  allows  that  enthusiasm  is  dangerous,  he  con- 
■^  tinuee  to  write  like  one  wlu)  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  exclusive  danger  of  the  age;  like  one 
who  is  convinced  that  frenzy  is  not  the  only  dis- 
temper  in  our  spiritual  bills  of  mortality :  like 
one  whose  heart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  pul- 
•atiiHi,  but  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth, 
which  carry  in  them  *  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power;*  like  one  who  feels  that  re- 
ligion  is  not  a  misleading  fire,  but  an  animating 
principle  which  at  once  enlarges  his  views,  ele- 
Tales  his  aims,  and  ennobles  his  character. 

B  It  to  return  to  the  reader  If  we  had  no 
higher  reason  to  aim  at  improvement  in  piety, 
one  would  almost  think  that  the  mere  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  good-nature  might  tempt  to 
ibjw  our  afTtfCtion  to  our  pious  benefactors,  by 
profiting  fro  n  their  exhortations,  their  councils, 
tbeir  persuasions.  It  might  almost  touch  a  heart 
dead  to  superior  considerations,  to  reflect  how 
many  depart<^d  worthiea  have  wasted  their 
strength,  as  to  us,  in  vain.  Among  the  witnesses 
who  will  appear  against  us  in  tlie  great  day  of 
■coouDt,  they  will  aland  the  foremost     Let  lu 


tremble  as  we  figure  to  cibraelves  ouf  anwilling 
accusers  in  that  band  of  holy  men,  who  earnirsily 
sought  to  draw  us,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
those  treasures  of  inspiration,  of  which  they 
wore   the  faithful  expositors ;  to  the  Prophets 

and   Apostles, ^^to    Jesus   the    mediator    of 

the  new  covenant,  and  to  God  the  judge  of 
all.' 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  return  to  refuse  thoee 
who  still  meekly  wait  the  effect  of  their  lab(>ura 
upon  earth,  the  honest  gratification  of  seeing 
that  we  have  derived  some  little  advantage  from 
tht'ir  exertions  7  Let  ■■  show  them  that  ther 
have  not  offered  up  the  fervent  prayers  which 
doubtless  accompanied  their  unwearied  laboura 
to  no  end.  While  so  many  saints  are  now  re- 
joicing in  heaven,  in  the  society  of  those  v/hom 
their  holy  labours  were  made  instrumental  in 
bringing  thither  ;  let  us  not  give  those  who  are 
still  zealously  devoting  their  talents  to  the  same 
(rlorious  purpose  upon  earth,  sad  cause  to  lament 
the  total  inefficacy  of  their  endeavours — to  re- 
gret that  they  are  sent  to  them  who  will  not 
hear,  or  who  renMin  as  if  they  had  not  heard — 
to  suspect  that  if  we  do  give  them  a  patient 
hearinsft  it  is  for  the  sake  of  their  style,  their 
rhetoric,  their  good  taste ;  but  that  when  their 
eloquence  opposes  our  corruptions,  when  their 
arguments  cross  our  inclinations,  when  their 
persuasions  trench  upon  our  passions,  or  their 
remonstrances  interfere  with  our  vanity,  we  are 
insensible  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  ;  or  if  we 
forgive  their  piety  for  the  sake  of  their  talentii 
we  seldom  go  further  than  forgiveness. 


CHAP.  IL 
On  Prfrtndenee, 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplorable 
state  of  mind,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief  of  God'a 
providential  government  of  the  world.  To  be 
threatened  with  troubles,  and  to  aee  no  power 
which  can  avert  them ;  to  be  surrounded  with 
sorrows,  and  discern  no  hand  which  can  redrese 
them ;  to  labour  under  oppression  or  calumny, 
and  believe  there  is  no  friend  to  relieve,  and  no 
judge  to  vindicate  us ;  to  live  in  a  weM,  of 
which  we  believe  its  ruler  has  abdioAM  the 
throne,  or  delegated  the  direction  to  chanoo ;  to 
suspect  that  he  has  made  over  the  triumph  to 
injustice,  and  the  victory  to  impiety  ;  to  suppose 
that  wo  are  abandoned  to  the  casualties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  domination  of  wickedness ;  to  be> 
hold  the  earth  a  scone  of  disorder,  with  no  so- 
perintendent  to  regulate  it ;  to  hear  the  storma 
beating,  and  see  the  tempests  spreading  desola* 
tion  around,  with  no  influence  to  direct,  and  no 
wisdom  to  control  them  :  all  this  would  render 
hurnan  life  a  burden  intolerable  to  human  feel- 
ing. Even  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  glimpsea 
of  illumination  which  they  seemed  occasionall? 
to  catch,  could  say,  it  would  not  he  worth  while 
to  /tee  tn  a  world  which  wat  not  governed  by  Pr9  ■ 
vidnnee. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  dearly  discern  the  mind 
which  appoints,  and  the  hand  which  governs, 
all  events,  we  begin  to  see  our  way  throogb 
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them :  as  soon  as  «•  Vt  feroa^ht  to  roco^ize 
Gad*s  authority,  and  to  confide  in  hia  goodness, 
we  can  say  to  our  unruly  hearts,  what  he  said 
to  the  tempestuous  waves.  Peace,  be  ttiU. 
Though  all  is  perplexity,  wo  know  who  can  re. 
duon  confusion  into  order  :  once  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  Supreme  Intelli^nce,  we  shall 
possess  our  souIa  in  patience,  and  resign  our 
will  with  submissitm.  As  soon  as  this  convic- 
tion is  fully  established,  we  become  persuaded 
that  a  being  of  infinite  love  would  never  have 
placed  us  in  a  scene  beset  with  so  many  trials, 
and  exposed  to  so  manJTdangers,  had  he  not  in. 
tended  them  as  necessary  materials  by  which, 
under  his  guidance,  we  are  to  work  oui  our 
future  happiness ; — as  so  many  warnings  not  to 
•et  up  our  rest  here  ; — as  so  many  incentives  to 
draw  us  on  in  pursuit  of  that  better  state  to 
which  eternal  mercy  is  conducting  as  through 
this  thorny  way. 

To  keep  God  habitually  in  view,  as  the  end 
of  ail  our  aims,  and  the  disposer  of  all  events — 
tr  see  him  in  all  our  comforts,  to  admire  the  be. 
nignity  with  which  he  imparts  them — to  adore 
the  same  substantial,  though  less  obvious  mercy, 
in  our  afflictions — to  acknowledge  at  once  the 
unwillingness  with  which  he  dispenses  our  tri- 
als, and  the  necessity  of  our  suffering  them— to 
view  him  in  his  bounties  of  creation,  with  a  love 
which  makes  every  creature  pleasant — to  re 
gard  him  in  his  providential  direction  with  a 
onnftdcncc  which  makes  every  hardship  support, 
able — to  observe  the  subserviency  of  events  to 
his  eternal  purposes :  all  this  solves  difficulties 
otherwise  insuperable,  vindicates  the  divine  con. 
duct,  composes  the  intractable  passions,  settles 
the  wavering  faith,  and  quickens  the  too  roluc 
tant  gratitude. 

The  fabled  charioteer,  who  usurped  his  fa. 
ther*s  empire  for  a  day,  is  not  more  illustrative 
of  th^ir  presumption,  who.  virtually  snatching 
the  reins  of  government  from  God,  would  involve 
th«*  eHrth  in  confusion  and  ruin,  than  the  denial 
which  the  ambitious  suppHcant  received  to  his 
mad  requpst,  is  applicable  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  refusing  to  delegate  his  power  to  his 
creatures  :  My  eon^  the  very  teru/emesM  I  thow 
in  denying  mo  ruinous  a  petition,  U  the  jnirett 
proof  that  I  am  indeed  thy  father, 

Siiii^pds  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  we  fancy 
Save  a  definite  sense.  But  we  often  fancy  it 
unjustly;  for  familiarity  alone  cannot  give 
iDoaningto  whatis  in  itself  unintelligible.  Thus 
many  words,  without  any  determinate  and  pre. 
eise  meaning,  pass  current  in  common  dis. 
course.  Some  talk  of  those  chimerical  beines, 
nature,  fatp,  chance,  and  necessity,  as  positively 
as  if  they  had  a  real  existence,  and  of  almighty 
power  ai.d  direction  as  if  they  had  none. 

In  speaking  of  ordinary  events  as  fortuitous, 
or  as  natural,  we  dispossess  Providence  of  one 
half  of  his  dominion.  We  assign  to  him  the 
credit  of  great  and  avowedly  supernatural  ope. 
ration^  because  we  know  not  how  else  to  dis. 
pose  of  them.  For  instance  :  We  ascribe  to  hint 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
while  we  talk  as  if  we  thought  the  keeping  it  in 
order  might  be  effected  by  an  infprinr  airency. 
Wo  sometimes  speak  as  if  we  assigned  the  go. . 
T«mmeDt  of  tbo  world  to  two  distinct  beings !  | 


whatever  is  awful  only,  ind  out  ofthe  commoB 
course,  we  ascribe  to  God,  as  revolutions,  volca- 
noes, earthquakes.  We  think  the  dial  of^  Ahaz 
going  backward,  tho  sun  stationary  on  Gibeoo, 
marvels  worthy  of  Omnipotence  :  but  when  wo 
stop  here,  it  is  not  virtually  saying,  that  fa 
maintain  invariable  order,  unbroken  regularity, 
perpetual  uniformity,  and  systematic  beauty  in 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  does  not  exhibit 
equally  striking  proofs  of  infinite  superintend, 
ence. 

Many  seem  to  ascribe  to  chance  the  common 
circumstances  of  life,  as  if  they  thought  it  would 
be  an  affront  Co  the  Almighty  to  refer  them  to 
him ;  as  if  it  were  unbecoming  his  dignity  to 
order  the  affairs  of  beings  whom  he  thought  it 
no  derogation  of  that  dignity  to  create.  It  looks 
as  if,  while  we  were  obliged  to  him  for  making 
us,  we  would  not  wish  to  encumber  him  with 
the  care  of  us.  But  the  gracious  Father  of  the 
universal  family  thinks  it  no  dishonour  in  watch 
over  the  concerns,  to  supply  the  wants,  and  dis- 
pose the  lot  of  creatures  who  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  power,  and  their  redemption  to  hii 
mercy.  He  did  not  create  his  rational  subjects 
in  order  to  neglect  them,  or  to  torn  them  over 
to  another,  a  capricious,  an  imaginary  power. 

We  do  not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  his  ge- 
neral  providence,  as  his  particular  appointments. 
We  will  allow  the  world  to  be  nominally  his,  if 
he  will  allow  us  our  opinion  in  respect  to  hii 
manngcmont  of  certain  parts  of  it  Now,  that 
he  should  not  put  forth  the  same  specific  energy 
individually  to  direct  as  to  create,  is  supposing 
an  anomaly  in  the  character  of  the  all.perfect 
God. — Whatever  was  his  design  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  same 
reason  would  beyond  a  doubt,  influence  him  in 
their  superintendence  and  preset  vation^ — David, 
in  describing  the  simple  grandeur  of  omni|)otent 
benignity,  sets  us  a  beautiful  pattern.  He  does 
not  represent  the  belief  of  God's  providential 
care  as  an  effort,  but  describes  our  continual 
sustenance  as  the  necessary  unlaboured  effect 
of  infinite  power  and  goodness.  He  openeik 
his  hand,  andfiUeth  mil  things  liringr  voith  pltn- 
teousnees;  thus  making  our  blessings  rather,  aa 
it  were,  a  result  than  an  operation. 

And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  control 
of  a  greater  and  a  subordinate  power,  so  neither 
arc  we,  as  the  Persian  mythology  teaches,  tho 
subjects  of  two  equal  beings,  each  of  whom  dia- 
trihutes  respectively  good  and  evil  according  to 
his  peculiar  character  and  province.  Nor  aro 
we  the  sport  of  the  conflicting  stoma  of  ono 
school,  nor  of  the  fatal  necespity  of  another. 
There  is  one  omnipotent,  omniscient,  perfect, 
supreme  Intelligence,  who  disposes  of  every  per- 
son and  of  every  thing  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  infinitely  huly  will.  *  Tho  help  that 
is  done  upon  earth,  God  doth  it  himself.*  The 
comprehensive  mind,  enlightened  by  Christian 
faith,  discovers  the  same  harmony  and  design 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  as  the  philoso- 
pher perceives  in  the  movements  of  the  material 
system. 

Without  a  thorough  conviction  of  this  moat 
consolatory  doctrine,  what  can  we  make  of  tho 
events  which  are  now  passing  hefijre  our  eyea  7 
What  can  we  say  to  the  perplexed  state  of  an 
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•Imott  dwokted  world  7  There  is  no  way  of 
disentangling  the  confasion  but  bj  seeing  God 
io  every  thing.  Not  to  adore  his  providence  as 
having  some  grand  scheme  which  he  is  carrying 
on,  some  remote  beneficial  end  in  view,  some 
unrevealed  design  to  accomplish,  by  means  not 
only  inscrutable,  but  seemingly  contradictory, 
is  practical  atheism.  To  contemplate  the  events 
which  distract  the  civilized  world,  the  tyranny 
which  tears  up  order  and  morality  by  the  roots ; 
to  behold  the  calamities  of  some,  the  crimes  of 
others — such  blackness  gathering  over  the  heads 
of  some  countries,  such  tempests  bursting  over 
those  of  others — these  scenes  must  subvert  the 
fiuth,  must  extinguish  the  hope,  of  all  who  do 
not  firmly  believe  that  the  same  power  which 
*  stilleth  tJie  raging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of 
the  wareV  can  in  his  own  good  time  also  still 
the  madnett  of  the  people  ;  will  in  his  appointed 
season  enable  us  to  say,  *  And  where  is  the  fury 
of  the  oppressor  V  He  may,  and  we  know  not 
bow  soon,  enable  us  to  ask,  *  Where  is  the  man 
thai  made  the  earth  to  tremble — that  did  shake 
kingdoms — that  made  the  world  a  wilderness 
that  destroyed  the  cities  thereof— that  opened 
not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  7*  Yes— disor- 
ffinized  as  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  be, 
fet  08  be  assured  that  it  is  not  turned  adrif^  that 
things  are  not  lefl  to  go  on  at  random.  Though 
the  people  are  rebellious,  the  Sovereign  has  not 
rsnounced  his  dominion  over  them.  The  most 
oppressive  and  destructive  agents  are  his  myste. 
rioua  ministers :  thev  are  carrying  on,  though 
QDConsciously,  his  universal  plan — a  plan,  which 
though  complicated  is  consistent;  though  ap- 
parently disorderly  will  be  found  finally  harmo- 
nious. 

In  some  piecesof  mechanism  we  have  observed 
different  artists  employed  in  different  branches 
of  the  eame  machinery  ;  in  this  division  of  la- 
boar,  each  man  performs  his  allotted  portion,  in 
utter  ignorance  perhaps,  not  only  of  the  portions 
assigned  to  the  others,  but  also  of  the  ultimate 
applicatioh  of  his  own.  Busy  in  executing  his 
single  pin,  or  spring,  or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of 
his  concern  to  understand  the  work  assigned  to 
others,  still  less  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of 
the  master.  But  though  tho  workman  is  igno- 
rant bow  the  whole  is  to  be  arranged,  the  ma- 
chine would  have  been  incomplete  without  his 
seemingly  inconsiderable  contribution.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  master  unites,  by  apt  junctures 
and  articulations,  parts  which  were  not  known 
to  be  susceptible  of  connexion  ;  combines  the  se- 
parate divisions  without  difficulty,  because  the 
several  workmen  have  only  been  individually 
helping  to  accomplish  the  original  plan  which 
had  previously  existed  in  his  inventive  mind. 

The  prescience  of  Grod  is  among  his  peculiar- 
ly incommunicable  attributes.  Happy  is  it  for 
OS  indeed  that  it  it  as  incommunicable,  for  if 
any  portion  of  it  were  imparted  to  us,  how  in- 
eonceivably  woold  the  distress  of  human  life  be 
aggravated  !  But  if  we  allow  his  omniscience, 
we  cannot  doubt  his  Providence.  He  would  not 
fiiresee  contingencies,  for  which  he  could  not 
provide.  His  attributes  are  in  fact  so  inter- 
wofen  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
His  omnisotence  foresees,  his  understanding, 
which  ii  infinite,  arranges,  his  sovereignty  de- 
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crees,  his  omnipoteneotaiOTtCfl  the  purposes  of 
his  will. — His  wisdom  may  tee  some  things  to 
be  best  for  a  while  to  answer  certain  temporary 
purposes,  which  would  not  be  good  for  a  conti- 
nuance. When  the  present  appointment  shall 
have  answered  the  end  to  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, a  new  one,  to  which  that  was  prepara- 
tory, takes  place.  The  two  arrangements  may 
appear  to  us  not  to  be  of  a  piece,  to  be  even  con 
tradictory ;  while  yet  this  determination  and 
this  succession  are  perfectly  consistent  in  the 
mind  of  a  being  who  sees  all  things  at  once,  and 
calls  things  that  are  n^  as  though  they  were 
Grod*s  views  of  all  men  and  all  events  through- 
out all  ages,  is  one  clear,  distinct,  simultaneous 
view.  Infinite  knowledge  takes  in  present,  past, 
and  future,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  pierces 
through  all  distance  at  a  glance,  and  collects  all 
ages  into  the  focus  of  the  existing  moment. 

Once  thoroughly  grounded  and  established  in 
this  faith  and  sense  of  the  divine  perfections,  we 
shall  never  look  upon  any  thing  to  be  so  mon- 
strous or  so  minute,  so  insignificant  or  so  cx- 
horbitant,  as  to  be  out  of  the  precincts  and  con- 
trol of  eternal  Providence.  We  shall  never  re- 
duce, if  the  allusion  be  forgiven,  the  powers  of 
omnipotence  to  a  level  with  that  of  some  Indian 
rajah  who  has  a  territory  too  unwieldy  for  hii 
management,  or  of  an  emperor  of  China  who  has 
more  subjects  than  one  monarch  can  govern. 

We  ask  why  evil  rulers  are  permitted  7 — We 
answer,  though  rather  mechanically,  our  own 
question,  by  acknowledging  that  they  are  the 
appointed  scourges  of  divine  displeasure.  Yet 
Grod  does  not  delegate  his  authority  to  the  op- 
pressor, though  he  employs  him  as  his  instru- 
ment of  correction ;  he  still  keeps  the  reins  in 
his  own  hand.  And  besides  that  an  offending 
world  stood  in  need  of  the  chastisement,  tlicse 
black  instruments  who  are  thus  allowed  to  ra- 
vage  the  earth,  may  be,  in  the  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, unintentionally  preparing  the  elements 
of  moral  beauty.  When  divine  displeasure  baa 
made  barren  a  fruitful  land  *  for  the  wickedness 
of  them  that  dwell  therein,*  the  ploughshare  and 
the  harrow,  which  are  sent  to  tear  up  the  un- 
productive soil,  know  not  that  they  are  providing 
for  the  hand  of  the  sower,  who  is  following  their 
rude  traces  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  future 
riches  and  fertility. 

Or  take  the  conflagration  of  a  town. — ^Thej 
whose  houses  are  burnt,  are  objects  of  our  ten- 
derest  commiseration.  The  scene,  if  we  beheld 
it,  would  alike  excite  our  terror  and  our  pity. 
But,  aAer  we  have  mourned  over  the  devasta- 
tion, and  seen  that  despair  is  fruitless,  at  length 
necessity  impels  to  industry  ;  we  see  a  new  and 
fairer  order  of  things  arise ;  the  convenience, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  which  spring  out  of  tho 
ashes  make  ns  eventually  not  only  cease  to  re- 
gret the  deformity  and  unsightliness  to  which 
they  have  succeeded,  but  almost  reconcile  us 
to  the  calamity  which  has  led  to  tho  improve- 
ment 

Oflen  have  the  earthquake,  the  hurricane,  the 
bolt  of  heaven,  kindling  and  throwing  far  and 
wide  its  baleful  light  on  this  earthly  stage,  real- 
ized in  their  ultimate  effects  this  image.  And 
we  are  reminded  of  a  future  general  conflagra- 
tioD,  *  when  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
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heat,  and  the  rartii  ittelf  shall  be  burned  up,* 
which  is  to  prove  only  thn  signal  and  the  pre- 
paratory scene  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  rigrhteousness.  Let  us,  in 
every  statue  leading  to  thin  final  *  restitution  of 
all  things,*  wait  with  patience  for  its  sure  com. 
pletion.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  give  credit 
to  the  great  Author  of  the  book  of  Fate  for  the 
connistency  of  its  catastrophe  ! 

When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  human 
author,  we  look  for  unity  and  consisteu'-y  in  his 
whole  plan  ;  we  expect  connexion  and  relation 
between  its  several  parib,  and  an  entireness  in 
the  general  combination.  We  are  not  so  much 
delighted  with  a  fine  passage  incidentally  intro- 
duced, a  short  episode,  of  which  we  discern  at 
once  the  rise  and  the  end,  and  take  in  all  the  in* 
cidents  and  beauties  at  a  single  glance,  as  we 
are  with  the  judgment  which  discovers  itself  in 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  skill, 
not  without  difficulty  discerned,  which  arranges, 
connects,  and,  as  it  were,  links  together  the  se. 
▼eral  divisions.  Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  pre. 
snme  to  insinuate  as  if  the  great  Author  of  all 
created  nature  cannot  reduce  the  complexity  of 
its  parts  into  one  consistent  whole  7  Do  we  not 
intimate  objections  as  if  there  were  no  concert, 
no  agreement  in  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
mind  ?  Do  not  the  same  persons  who  can  speak 
in  raptures  of  a  perfect  poem,  a  perfect  scheme 
of  reasoning,  a  perfect  plan  in  architecture,  yet 
presume  to  suspect  that  the  concerns  of  the  ani- 
▼erse  are  carried  on  with  less  system,  and  on 
a  more  imperfect  design,  than  the  rude  sketches 
of  a  frail  creatuie,  who  is  crashed  before  the 
moth? 

But  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  leaTO  to  Grod  the  di- 
rection  of  the  natural  world,  because  we  know 
Dot  well,  af\or  all,  to  whom  else  to  commit  its 
management,  yet  we  frequently  make  little  scru- 
ple to  take  the  government  of  the  moral  world 
into  our  own  hands.  If  we  consent  to  his  ruling 
matter,  we  reluctantly  allow  that  he  governs 
mind.  We  reason  as  if  we  suspected  that  the 
passions  of  men  lay  beyond  his  controni,  and 
that  their  vices  have  overturned  his  dominion. 
But  we  should  particularly  call  to  mind  what  is 
the  daily  language  of  our  lips,  not  only  that  HU 
is  *  the  kingdom,*  but  that  the  *  power*  is  the 
source,  and  *  the  glory*  the  result  of  his  admi. 
nistration.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  by  an  arbi- 
trary compulsion  of  mcn*s  minds,  rob  them  of 
that  freedom  by  which  they  offend  him,  nor  by 
a  force  on  their  liberty,  prevent  those  sins  and 
follies  which,  if  he  arbitrarily  hindered,  he  would 
convert  rational  beings  into  mechanical  ones ; 
but  he  turns  their  sins  and  follies  to  such  uses, 
that  while  by  the  voluntary  commisaion  of  them 
they  arc  bringing  down  destruction  on  their  own 
heads,  they  are  not  impeding  his  purposes. 

Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  arrange- 
ments, exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 
causes  and  motives,  hot  allows  them  to  assist  the 
greater,  and  thereby  to  work  his  will ;  as  subal- 
terns in  the  battle  contribute  severally  their  share 
to  the  victory,  while,  like  those  inferior  causes, 
they  are  competed  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  not 
to  aspire  to  the  command.  As  we  have  a  higher 
end,  we  must  have  a  Supreme  direction  to  our 
•Jms.    Yet  a  lower  end  ia  ■ometimea  made  a 


means  to  a  higher,  and  assists  its  object  without 
usurping  iu  pliice.  Some  who  begin  by  abstain- 
ing from  evil,  or  set  about  doing  good  from  a 
principle  not  entirely  pure,  are  graciously  led  to 
the  principle  by  doing  or  forbearing  the  aclimi; 
and  are  finally  landed  at  the  higher  point,  from 
beginnings  far  below  those  at  which  trf  might 
rashly  have  asf«erted  they  could  only  set  out  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

Though  this  may  not  very  frequently  occur, 
yet  as  it  is  by  means  Ood  works,  rather  than  by 
miracles ;  and  as  the  world  does  not  overflow 
with  real  piety,  what  a  chaos  would  this  earth 
become,  if  God  did  not  permit  inferior  motives 
to  operate  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  general 
good  !  Many  whom  the  utmost  stretch  of  cha- 
lity  cannot  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are 
acting  fh>m  the  purest  principles,  are  yet  con- 
tributing to  the  comfbrt  and  good  order  of  socio* 
ty.  Though  titey  are  sober  only  from  a  regard 
to  their  health,  yet  their  temperance  affords  a 
good  example ;  though  they  are  prudent  from  no 
higher  motive  than  the  love  of  money,  yet  their 
frugality  keeps  them  within  the  aame  bounds  as 
if  they  were  influenced  by  a  better  motive 
though  they  may  be  liberal  only  to  raise  their 
reputation,  yet  their  liberality  feeds  the  hungry; 
though  they  are  public-spirited  merely  from  am- 
bition, yet  their  patriotism,  by  musing  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  saves  it.  If  such  right  actions, 
performed  from  such  low  motives,  can  look  for 
no  future  retribution; — if,  being  done  without 
reference  to  the  highest  end,  they  do  not  advance 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  doer,  nor  the  glory 
of  God,  they  are  yet  his  instruments  for  pro- 
moting the  good  of  others,  both  by  utility  and 
example.  On  this  ground  we  may  be  thankful 
that  there  is  so  much  refinement,  generosity,  and 
politeness  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
while  we  confess  that  tear  away  the  action  from 
its  motive,  sunder  their  virtue  from  its  legiti. 
mate  reference,  the  act  and  the  virtue  lose  their 
present  character  and  their  ultimate  reward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise  God 
oflen  promotes  the  most  important  plans,  are 
apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness  and  obliquity 
of  man*s  judgment.     May  we  be  allowed  to  ofl 
for  an  instance  or  two,  in  which  human  wisdom 
would  probably  have  taken  a  course,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  instruments  and  events,  directly 
opposite  to  that  pursued  by  infinite  wisdom  7 
What  earthly  judge,  if  he  had  been  questioned 
as  to  means  likely  to  produce  one  of  the  strong- 
est evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  un- 
believers, but  would  have  named  an  agreement 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  as  its  fullest  cor- 
roboration 7    If  we  ourselves  had  an  important 
cause  depending — for  instance,  the  ascertaining 
our  right  to  a  litigated  eatate ; — If  the  auccesa 
of  the  trial  depended  on  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  and  on  the  authenticity  of  our  titled 
deeds,  whose  testimony  should  we  endeavour  to 
obtain ;  into  whose  hands  should  we  wish  our- 
selves to  be  committed  7    According  to  all  hu- 
man prudence  should  we  not  desire  witnessee 
who  had  no  known  hostility  to  us ;  should  we  not 
object  to  a  jury  of  avowed  enemies ;  and  should 
we  not  refuse  to  Itnlge  our  records  in  tne  handa 
of  our  opponents  7 
But  Hu  wisdom,  in  whoae  light  oors-ia  fiiUr* 
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hmw  neen  fit  to  make  one  of  the  most  striking 
prnofkof  the  truth  of  Cbrietianity  depend  on  the 
living  miracle  of  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  ;  *  to 
them  also  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,* 
so  that  to  both  their  ancient  testimony  and  their 
present  opposition  we  are  to  kiok  (or  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  a  religion  they  hold  with  per- 
petual hatred.     And  now  that  Christianity  is 
actually  made  to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what 
test  can  be  more  satisfactory  7     Reason  itself 
owns  its  validity  ;  for  what  collusion  can  now  be 
charged  upon  the  concurrent  witnesses  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  each  party  in  court  is  dncidedly 
at  variance  with  the  other  ?     Who  can  rstion. 
ally  qaestion  the  strength  of  that  title  which  is 
contained  in  their  genuine  archives — that  evi. 
denee  resulting  from  their  hereditary  denial  of 
fact*,  of  which  they  persist  to  reverence  the  pre. 
dictions  7    Where  can  we  more  confidently  look 
for  the  trath  of  a  religion  they  detest,  than  to 
the  verifications  conferred  on  it  by  their  original 
history,  their  irreversible  antipathy  their  actual 
condition,  and  existing  character  7 

To  venture  another  specimen.  If  toe  had 
presumed  Co  point  out  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  we  should  probably  have 
thought  none  so  appropriate  as  Constantine  ;  we 
might  have  sapposed  the  first  christian  emperor 
would  have  been  the  fittest  avenger  of  the  Re- 
deemer's blood.  Omniscience  selected  for  the 
awful  retribution  a  pagan  prince,  a  virtuous  one 
it  is  true,  but  one  who  seems  to  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  business,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Christians,  assuch,  were  alike  indifferent.  While 
this  utter  desolation  was  the  obvious  accomplish- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  which  was  to  be  a  lasting 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  the  choice 
of  the  destroyer  was  one  of  those  '  secret  things 
which  belong  to  God,'  and  is  only  to  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  that  *  his  ways  are  not  our  ways.' 

We  will  advert  to  another  event,  the  most  im- 
portant since  the  incarnation  of  him  whose  pure 
worship  it  has  restored — ^the  reformation.  This 
occurrence  is  a  peculiarly  striking  instance  of 
oar  ignorance  of  the  operations  of  supreme  wis- 
dom,  and  of  the  means  which,  to  our  short  sight, 
seem  fit  or  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes.  If  ever  the  hand  of  providence  was 
conspicnoua  as  the  meredian  sun,  it  was  so  in 
this  mighty  work — it  was  so  in  the  selection  of 
ipparently  discordant  instruments — it  was  so, 
in  over-ruling  the  designs  of  some,  to  a  purpose 
opposite  to  their  intention,  in  making  the  errors 
of  others  contribute  to  the  general  end.  If  this 
grand  scheme  had  been  exposed  to  our  review 
w  advice,  if  lee  had  been  consulted  in  its  forma- 
tion and  its  progress,  how  should  we  have  criti- 
cised  both  the  plan  and  its  conductors  ?  How 
should  we  have  censured  some  of  the  agents  as 
inadequate,  condemned  others  as  ill  chosen,  re- 
jscted  one  as  nnsuited,  another  as  injurious ! 
One  critic  would  have  insisted  that  the  vehe- 
mence of  Luther  would  mar  any  enterprise  it 
might  mean  to  advance ;  that  so  impetuous  a 
projector  would  inevitably  obstruct  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  of  meekness.  Another  would 
have  pronounced,  that  among  the  human  facul- 
ties, wit  waa,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  as- 
■ist  the  canse  of  piety  ;  yet  did  Erasmus,  by  his 
tiountt  Mtiroa  on  the  ignorance  and  lupersti* 


tion  of  the  priests,  as  completely  contradict  th 
opinion,  as  Luther,  by  hh  magnanimity  aij      e 
roic  perseverance,  triumphantly  overtut         Jio 
other.     This  inconRiderate,  blustcrinf    Henry, 
the  human  counsellor  would  have  said,  will  ruin 
the  cause,  by  uniting  his  hostility  to  the  reform- 
ers, with  his  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papal 
power ;  and  yet  this  cause,  his  very  perversenesi 
contributed  to  promote.     Another  censor  would 
have  been  quitecartain  that  the  timid  policy  and 
cautious  feeling  of  Charles  the  Wise  would  in- 
fallibly obstruct  those  measures  which  they  were 
actually  tending  to  advance.     Who  among  us, 
if  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  would  not  have 
fixed  on  the  pontiff*  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beings  to  be 
selected  for  promoting  the  reformed  religion  7 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  mo- 
ney raised  by  indulgences,  through  the  profii- 
gate  venality  of  Leo,  for  building  St  Peter's  in 
his  own  metropolis,  was  actually  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  every  protestant  church  in  Britain — in 
Europe — m  the  world  7    Who  could  have  pre- 
dieted,  that  the  Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banish- 
ing learning  from  his  dominions,  was  preparing, 
as  if  by  concert,  an  overwhelming  antagonist  to 
the  sottish  ignorance  of  the  monks  7     All  these 
things,  separately  considered,  wo,  in  our  captious 
wisdom,  should  have  pronounced  calculated  to 
produce  effects  directly  contrary  to  the  actual 
result ;  yet  these  ingredients,  which  had  no  na- 
tural affinity,  amalgamated   by  the  Almighty 
hand,  were  made  to  accomplish  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  infinite  wisdom,  working 
by  human  means,  haa  ever  effected. 


CHAP.  IIL 

Practical  ubcm  (if  the  doctrine  of  Providence. 

Wi  do  not  sufficiently  make  the  doctrine  of 
Providence  a  practical  doctrine. — That  the  pre- 
sent dark  dispensations  which  afflict  the  earth 
are  indications  of  Almighty  displeasure  few  dis- 
pute ;  but  having  admitted  the  general  fact,  who 
almost  does  not  ascribe  the  cause  of  ofleoce  to 
others  7  How  few  consider  themselves  as  aw- 
fully  contributing  to  draw  down  the  visitation  ! 
We  look  with  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  abandoned 
and  the  avowedly  profligate,  and  ascribe  the 
whole  weight  of  the  divine  indignation  to  their 
misdeeds.  But  we  forget  that  when  a  sudden 
tempest  threatened  destruction  to  the  ship  going 
to  Tarshish,  in  which  there  was  only  Jonah  who 
(eared  Grod,  those  who  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  the  storm,  found  him  to  be  the  very  man.  The 
cause  of  the  present  desolating  storm,  as  a  pious 
divine  observed  of  that  which  darkened  his  day, 
may  as  probably  be  the  offences  of  professing 
christians,  as  the  presumptuous  sins  of  the  bolder 
transgressor.  This  apprehension  should  set  us 
all  on  searching  our  hearta,  for  we  cannot  re- 
pent of  the  evil  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 
It  should  put  us  upon  watching  against  neeli- 
gence ;  it  should  set  us  upon  distrusting  a  false 
security,  upon  examining  into  the  ground  of  our 
confidence.  No  dependence  on  the  goodness  of 
our  ipiritual  condition,  no  trust  in  our  exactnem 
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in  Bome  peculiar  duiiot,  no  fancied  supenority 
of  ourselveA,  to  othera,  no  exemption  from  gn»M 
and  palpable  disordera,  should  soothe  ua  into  a 
belief  that  wc  have  no  concern  in  the  visitation. 
Throwing  off  their  own  guilt  upon  others  was 
the  second  sin  of  the  first  offenders. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Pro* 
▼idence  is,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  composed 
frame  of  spirit  under  his  ordinif  j-dispensations. 
If  we  kept  up  a  sense  of  6od^ai|g«Dcy  in  com* 
mon  as  well  as  in  extraordinary  occurrences — 
if  we  were  practically  persuaded  that  nothing 
happens  but  by  divine  appointment,  it  might 
■till  those  fluctuations  of  mind,  quiet  those  un- 
certainties of  temper,  conquer  that  unreasonable 
exaltation  or  depression,  which  arise  from  our 
not  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  are  de. 
termined  in  number,  or  weight,  or  measure,  by 
infinito  love.  If  we  acted  under  the  full  convic- 
tion that  he  who  first  set  the  world  in  motion 
governs  every  creature  in  it— that  we  do  not 
take  our  place  upon  that  stage  in  space,  or  that 
period  in  time,  which  we  choose,  but  where  and 
when  He  (leases :  that  it  is  he  who  '  ordereth 
the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  fixeth  our  lot 
in  life,*  we  should  not  only  contemplate  with 
sober  awe  the  strange  events  of  the  ago  in  which 
wo  may  be  living,  but  cheerfully  submit  to  our 
individual  difficulties,  as  arising  from  the  same 
predisposition  of  causes.  Our  neglecting  to  cul- 
tivate the  train  of  thought  may  account  for  those 
murmurs  which  arise  in  our  hearts,  both  for  the 
public  calamities  of  the  world,  and  the  private 
Taxations  of  life. 

If  we  took  God  into  the  account,  we  should 
feel  that,  as  rational  subjects  of  his  moral  go- 
Tcrnment,  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it:  we 
should  not  indulge  discontent  and  resentment  at 
events  which  we  should  then  allow  were  either 
by  his  appointment  or  permission,  as  we  now 
acknowledge  in  the  more  extraordinary  cases. 
But  how  few  are  there  who  tliink  themselves 
obliged  to  endure  without  repining,  the  effects 
of  accident,  or  the  provocation  o'f  men  7  and  this 
is  because  they  see  only  the  proximate  cause, 
and  do  not  perceive  that  Grod  is  the  grand  effi- 
ciont  In  our  difficulties,  if  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
■ence  were  as  strongly  impressed  upon  us  as  the 
trial  is  powerfully  felt,  it  would  make  the  heart 
strong,  and  render  the  temptation  feeble.  Nor 
would  it  only  strengthen  us  under  temptation, 
but  sustain  us  under  affliction ;  we  should  be- 
come bi)th  humble  by  correction,  and  patient 
under  it ;  we  should  be  grateful  in  prosperity, 
without  being  elated  by  it  A  deep  conviction 
of  God*s  authority  over  us  and  his  property  in 
us,  would  also  make  us  kind  to  others  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  all  is  his.  The  very  heathen 
entertained  some  sense  of  his  sovereignty ;  they 
acknowledged  at  least  their  victories  to  proceed 
from  him,  when  they  dedicated  their  spoils  to 
ike  deliverer. 

If  we  maintained  this  constant  sense  of  his 
providential  government,  we  should  be  more  in- 
stant in  prayer,  we  should  more  fervently  sup- 
plicate him  m  our  distresses,  and  more  devoutly 
adore  him  for  his  mercies.  The  recognition  of 
his  sovereignty  infers  the  duty  of  prayer  to  him, 
f  implicit  trust  in  him,  of  unqualified  submis- 
■ioo  to  him;  for  the  same  argument  which  proves 


tliat  he  should  govern,  makes  it  right  that  we 
should  obey  ;  and  the  avowal  of  that  obedience 
is  alike  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  claims  of  the  sovereign.  Thus 
used,  there  is  no  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world 
like  that  which  is  derived  from  the  position  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  peni- 
tent of  Babylon,  Uhat  the  most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men  ;*  that  he  ruleth  not  by  an 
arbitrary  will,  but,  to  borrow  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  tlie  Apocalypse,  by  the  perfections  of 

THE  MIND  THAT  HATH  WlSDOBi 

But,  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  affairs 
of  the  world  into  two  portions,  we  talk  as  if  we 
did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials  considers- 
ble  enough  to  come  from  God,  nor  of  course  to 
require  that  we  should  meet  them  with  temper. 
Under  these,  therefore,  we  make  ourselves  what 
amends  we  can  for  the  vexation  of  trials  more 
severe,  by  indulging  fretfulness,  secure  of  impu- 
nity. But  let  us  be  assured  of  these  two  things, 
if  it  be  a  trial  at  all  it  comes  from  God,  if  it  dis- 
turb our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself,  it  is  not 
small  to  us,  and  therefore  claims  submission. 

It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who  are 
ready  to  quarrel  with  Omnipotence  for  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  and  suffering,  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, seldom  arraign  him  for  their  intellectual 
or  moral  deHciencies.  Most  men  are  better  sa- 
tisflcd  with  their  allotment  of  capacity  than  of 
health ;  of  virtue  than  of  riches ;  of  skill  than 
of  power.  We  seldom  grudgingly  compare  our 
mental  endowments  with  those  of  others  who 
are  obviously  more  highly  gifled,  while  we  are 
sufficiently  forward  to  repine  at  their  superiority 
in  worldly  advantages.  Though  too  sensibly  alive 
to  the  narrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  is 
conflncd,  wo  do  not  lament  our  severer  restric- 
tions in  the  article  of  personal  meriu  In  the 
latter  instance  vanity  supports  as  completely  as 
in  the  former  envy  disturbs. 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  human  life  originate 
with  ourselves.  Even  sickness,  shame,  pain, 
and  death  were  not  originally  the  infliction  of 
God.  But  out  of  many  evils,  whether  sent  us 
by  his  immediate  hand,  or  brought  on  us  by  our 
own  faults,  much  eventual  good  is  educed  by 
Him,  who  by  turning  our  suffering  to  our  be- 
nefit, repairs  by  grace  the  evils  produced  by  sin. 
Without  being  the  author  of  evil,  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  which  is  blasphemy,  he  converts  it  to 
his  own  glory,  by  causing  the  effects  of  it  to 
promote  our  good.  If  the  virtuous  suffer  from 
the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  im- 
perfect goodness  stood  in  need  of  chastisemenL 
Even  the  wicked,  who  are  suffering  by  their  own 
sins,  or  the  sins  of  each  other,  are  somctimee 
brought  back  to  God  by  mutual  injuries,  the 
sense  of  which  awakens  them  to  compunction 
for  their  own  offences.  God  makes  use  of  the 
faults  even  of  good  men  to  show  them  their  own 
insufficiency,  to  abase  them  in  their  own  eyes, 
to  cure  them  of  vanity  and  self  dependence.  He 
makes  use  of  their  smaller  failings,  to  set  them 
on  the  watch  against  great  ones ;  of  their  im- 
perfections, to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
sins  ;  of  their  faults  of  inadvertency,  to  increase 
their  dread  of  such  as  arc  wilful.  T|)is,  super- 
induced vigilance  teaches  them  to  fear  ij|  the 
resemblances,  and  to  shun  all  *hft  rff  ithir  to 
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VJU  It  18  a  salntary  fbar,  which  keeps  them 
from  usin^  all  the  hberty  they  have ;  it  leads 
them  to  avoid  not  only  what  is  decidedly  wrong, 
but  to  fftop  short  of  what  is  doubtful,  to  keep 
clear  of  what  is  suspicious  :  well  knowing  the 
thin  partitions  which  separate  danger  from  de. 
•truclion.  It  teaches  them  to  watch  the  bud- 
dings and  germinations  of  evil,  to  anticipate  the 
pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening  blossom. 

The  weakness  and  inarlivit^  of  our  faith  ex. 
pose  us  to  continual  distrust  When  we  our- 
selves are  idle,  wa  are  disposed  to  suspect  that 
(he  Omnipotent  is  not  at  work. — ^That  process 
which  we  do  not  see,  we  are  too  much  inclined 
to  suspect  is  not  going  on.  From  this  unhallowed 
egotism,  where  we  are  not  the  prime  movers, 
we  fancy  that  all  stands  still.  The  various  parts 
of  the  scheme  of  Providence  are  sometimes  con- 
nected by  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elude  our  dim 
light ; — but,  though  it  may  be  so  attenuated  as 
to  be  invisible,  it  is  never  broken  off.  The  plan 
is  carrying  on,  and  the  work  perliaps,  about  to 
be  accomplished,  while  we  are  accusing  the 
Great  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  capable  of  neglect, 
or  liable  to  error.  But  if,  aAer  tracing  Provi- 
dence through  many  a  labyrinth,  we  seem  to 
kse  sight  of  him  :  if,  after  havinc^  lost  our  clue, 
we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  this  operation  is 
suspended,  or  that  his  agency  has  ceased,  he  is 
working  all  the  time  out  oi^  sight — he  is  pro- 
ceeding, if  the  comparison  may  be  allowed,  like 
the  fabled  Arethusia,  whose  stream  having  dis- 
appeared  in  the  place  to  which  it  bad  been  fol- 
lowed up,  is  still  making  its  way  under  ground ; 
though  we  are  not  cured  of  our  incredulity,  till 
we  again  discover  him,  bursting  forth  like  the 
nme  river,  which,  having  pursued  its  hidden 
passage  through  ever?  oMtruction,  rises  once 
more  in  all  its  beauty  in  another  and  unexpected 
place. 

But  even  while  we  are  rebelling  against  his 
dispensations,  we  are  taking  our  hints  in  the 
economy  of  public  and  private  life,  from  the 
economy  of  Providence  in  the  administration  of 
Ihe  world.  We  govern  our  country  by  laws 
emulative  of  those  by  which  he  governs  his  crea- 
tares :  we  train  our  children  by  probationary 
discipline,  as  he  trains  his  servants.  Penal  laws 
in  state,  like  those  of  the  divine  Legislator,  in- 
dicate  no  hatred  to  those  to  whom  they  are  pro- 
claimed, for  every  man  is  at  liberty  not  to  break 
them ;  they  are  enacted  in  the  5rst  instance  for 
idmonitiun  rather  than  chastisement,  and  serve 
u  much  for  prevention  as  punishment  The 
discipline  maintained  in  all  well  ordered  fami- 
lies is  intended  not  only  to  promote  their  virtue, 
but  their  happiness.  The  intelligent  child  per- 
ceives bis  father's  motive  for  restraining  him, 
tin  the  act  of  obedience  having  induced  the  ha- 
kit,  and  both  having  broken  in  bis  rebellious 
wiU,  he  loves  Uie  parent  the  more  for  the  re- 
•Iraiot ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mismanaged  and 
nuned  son  learna  to  despise  the  father,  who  has 
given  him  a  license  to  which  he  has  discern- 
Btnt  enough  to  perceive  he  owes  the  miseries 
eonsequent  upon  his  uncurbed  appetitefl. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  this  great 
doctiin^of  God*8  universal  superintendance  is 
Vii_Mll[,*vuiAj  denied,  or  inconsistently  over- 
dais  of  men,  bat  is  foolishly  per- 


verted, or  fanatically  abused  by  another.  With- 
out entering  upon  the  wide  field  of  instances, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  two  that  are  the 
most  common.  First,  the  fanciful,  frivolous,  and 
bold  familiarity  with  which  this  supreme  dicta- 
tion and  government  are  cited  on  the  most  tri- 
vial occasions,  and  adduced  in  a  manner  disho- 
nourable to  infinite  wisdom,  and  derogatory  to 
supreme  goo^Mp*  The  persons  who  are  guilty 
of  this  fault  ijpi  not  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
more  foolish  afld  presumptuous  to  deny  it  alto- 
gether than  to  expect  that  God's  particular  Pro- 
vidence will  interpose,  in  order  to  save  tlieir  ex- 
ertions, or  excuse  their  industry.  For  though 
Providence  directs  and  assists  virtuous  endea- 
vours, he  never,  by  superseding  them,  encou- 
rages idleness,  or  justifies  presumption. 

The  highly  censurable  use  to  which  some 
others  convert  this  divine  agency,  is,  when  not 
only  the  pretence  of  trusting  Providence  is  made 
the  plea  for  the  indolent  desertion  of  their  own 
duty  ;  but  an  unwarrantable  confidence  in  pro- 
vidential leadings  is  adopted  to  excuse  their  own 
imprudence.  Great  is  the  temerity,  when  Pro- 
vidence is  virtually  reproached  for  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  our  affairs,  or  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
our  own  wilfulness,  or  as  a  vindication  of  our 
own  absurdity  in  the  failure  of  some  foolish 
plan,  or  some  irrational  pursuit  We  have  no 
right  to  depend  on  a  supernatural  interposition 
to  help  us  out  of  difficulties  into  which  we  have 
been  thrown  by  our  misconduct,  or  under  dis- 
tresses into  which  we  have  been  plunged  by  our 
errors.  God,  though  he  knows  the  prayers 
which  we  may  offer,  and  accepts  the  penitence 
which  we  feel,  will  not  use  his  power  to  correct 
our  ill-judged  labours,  any  otherwise  than  by 
making  us  smart  for  their  consequences. 

The  power  of  God  as  it  is  not  an  idle,  so  it  is 
not  a  solitary  prerogative.  It  is  indeed  an  at- 
tribute in  constant  exercise ;  it  is  not  kept  for 
state,  but  use;  not  for  display,  but  exercise; 
and  as  it  i^  infinite,  one  half  of  the  concerns  of 
the  universe  are  not,  as  we  intimated  before, 
suspended,  because  he  is  superintending  the 
other  half.  He  is  perpetually  examining  the 
chronicles  of  human  kind,  and  inspecting  the 
register  of  human  actions — not  like  the  King  of 
the  Palace  of  Shushan,*  because  *he  cannot 
rest,*  for  Omniscience  never  slumbers  or  sleeps 
-:-nor  like  him  tii  repair  the  wrongs  of  one  man 
whose  services  had  remained  unrequited,  but 
that,  *  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,*  no  ser- 
vices  may  go  unnoticed  and  unrecompensed, 
from  the  earliest  oflspring  of  pious  Abel,  to  the 
latest  oblation  of  faith  in  the  end  of  time. 

This  view  of  things,  and  it  is  the  view  which 
the  enlightened  Christian  takes,  tends  to  correct 
his  anger  against  second  causes,  and  affords 
him  such  an  assurance  that  every  occurrence 
will  be  over-ruled  by  everlasting  love  for  his 
eventual  good — inspires  him  with  such  holy  con* 
fidence  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
acquires  a  repose  of  spirit  not  merely  from  com- 
pelled submission  to  authority,  but  f^om  rational 
acquiescence  in  goodness.  He  feels  that  his 
confirmed  belief  in  this  universal  agency  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  set  his  heart  at  rest,  still  its 

*  Ahasuerus— Esther,  chap,  vt 
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pertarbations,  moderate  iti  impatience,  Amthe 
itji  terrors,  confirm  its  faith,  preserve  its  peace, 
or,  when  it  has  suffered  a  momentary  suspen- 
sion, restore  it 

Nor  does  God  exercise  his  Providence  alone, 
either  in  signal  instances  of  retribution  or  in 
the  hidden  consolations  of  the  believer;  but 
those  secret  stingos  of  conscience  which  goad 
and  lacerate  every  guilty  indifMsil  in  any  cri- 
minal pursuit — that  lurking  4liMntent  which 
ffives  the  lie  to  flattery,  and  minifies  the  note  of 
discord  with  the  music  of  acclamation — that  un- 
prompted misery  of  feeling  which  infuses  worm- 
wood into  his  sweetest  pleasure,  proceeds  from 
the  same  providential  infliction. 

Some  men  seem  to  admit  a  Providence  on  a 
scale  which  expands  their  ideas,  but  fancy  it  an 
affront  to  conceive  of  Him  on  one  which  they 
think  contracts  them.  If  they  allow  that  he 
takes  a  sweeping  view  of  nations,  yet  they  im- 
ply that  it  would  be  too  minute  an  exercise  of 
his  superintendence  to  inspect  individuals.  The 
truth  is,  as  we  intimated  before,  men  are  too 
much  disposed  to  frame  their  conceptions  of 
God  by  the  limited  powers  and  capacities  of  hu- 
man greatness.  They  observe,  that  a  king  who 
controls  the  affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot  pos- 
sibly  inspect  the  concerns  of  every  private  fa- 
mil  v,  much  leas  of  every  single  subject.  This 
limited  capacity  they  unconsciously,  yet  irreve- 
rently transfer  to  the  King  of  kings. — But  as  no 
concern  is  so  vast  as  to  encumber  Omnipotence, 
so  none  is  too  diminutive  to  escape  the  eye  of 
Omniscience.  There  is  no  argument  for  a  ge- 
neral,  but  is  also  an  argument  for  a  particular 
Providence,  unless  we  can  prove  that  the  whole 
is  not  made  up  of  parts ;  that  generals  are  not 
composed  of  particulars ;  that  nations  are  not 
compounded  of  families ;  that  societies  are  not 
formed  of  individuals ;  that  chains  are  not  com. 
posed  of  links;  that  sums  are  not  made  up  of  units; 
that  the  interests  of  a  community  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  well-being  of  its  members.  The  in- 
terests of  a  particular  member,  indeed,  may 
flometimes  appear  to  suffer  from  that  which  pro- 
motes  the  general  good,  yet  he,  by  whose  law 
the  individual  may  seem  to  be  injured,  has 
means  of  remuneration  or  of  comfort  which  may 
prevent  the  sufferer  from  being  ultimately  a 
loser.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  upon  God*s  author- 
ity, that  our  tears  are  treasured  up  by  him,  will 
not  their  appropriate  consolation  be  also  provid- 
ed 7 — Though  He  whose  foot§iep$  are  not  known^ 
may  act  in  some  instances  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  yet  if  we  allow  that  he  acts 
widely  and  holily  in  cases  which  we  do  compre- 
hend, we  should  give  him  credit  in  the  obscure 
and  impenetrable  cases,  for  he  can  no  more  act 
contrary  to  his  attributes  in  the  one  instance 
than  in  the  other. 

Every  intelligent  being,  therefore,  should  look 
up  to  divine  Providence,  not  only  as  engaged  in 
the  government  and  disposal  of  states,  but  as 
exercised  for  bis  individual  protection,  peace, 
and  comfort ;— should  look  habitually  to  Him 
who  confers  favour  without  claim,  and  happiness 
without  merit ;  to  him  whoso  veracity  fulfils  all 
the  promises  which  his  goodness  has  made — to 
Him  whose  pity  commiserates  the  afilictod, 
whose  bounty  supplies  the  indigent,  whoee  long 


suffering  bears  with  the  rebellious,  whose  lov« 
absolves  the  guilty,  whose  mercy  in  Christ  Je* 
sus  accepts  Uie  penitent  Such  is  the  fulness 
of  that  attribute  which  we  sum  up  in  a  single 
word,  the  goodneM$  of  God.  It  is  this  goodness 
which  influences  his  other  attributes  in  our  fa- 
vour, attributes  which  would  else  necessarily 
act  against  creatures  at  once  sinful  and  impo- 
tent. It  makes  that  wisdom  which  sees  our 
weakness  strengthen  us,  and  that  power  which 
might  overwhelm  us,  act  for  our  preservation 
Without  this  goodness,  all  his  other  perfections 
would  be  to  us  as  the  beauties  of  his  natural 
creation  would  be,  if  the  sun  were  blotted  from 
the  firmament — they  might  indeed  exist,  but 
without  this  illuminating  and  cherishing  prin- 
ciple, as  we  should  neither  have  seen  nor  felt 
them,  so  to  us  they  could  not  be  said  to  be. 

Some  Christians  seem  to  view  the  Almighty 
as  encircled  with  no  attribute  but  his  sovereign- 
ty. God,  in  establishing  his  moral  government, 
might  indeed  have  acted  $olely  by  his  sovereign- 
ty. He  might  have  pleaded  no  other  reason  for 
our  allegiance  but  his  absolute  dominion.  He 
might  have  governed  arbitrarily,  without  ex- 
plaming  the  nature  of  his  requisitions.  He 
might  have  reigned  over  us  as  a  king,  without 
endearing  himself  to  us  as  a  father.  He  might 
have  exacted  fealty,  without  the  offer  of  remu- 
neration. Instead  of  thia,  while  he  maintained 
his  entire  title  to  our  obedience,  he  mitigates 
the  austerity  of  the  command  by  the  invitations 
of  his  kindness,  and  softens  the  rigour  of  sn- 
thority  by  the  allurement  of  his  promises.  In 
holding  out  menaces  to  deter  us  from  disobedi- 
ence, he  balances  them  with  the  oflbred  pleni- 
tude of  our  own  felicity,  and  thus  instead  of  ter- 
rifying, attracts  us  to  obedience.  If  he  threatens, 
it  is  that  by  intimidating  he  may  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  punishing ;  if  he  promises—it  is 
that  we  may  perceive  our  happiness  to  be  bound 
up  with  our  obedience.  Thus  his  goodness  in- 
vites us  to  a  compliance,  which  his  sovereignty 
might  have  demanded  on  the  single  ground  that 
it  was  his  due.  Whereas  he  seems  almost  to  wave 
our  duty  as  a  claim,  as  if  to  afford  us  the  merit 
of  a  voluntary  obedience ;  though  the  very  will 
to  obey  is  his  gifl,  he  promises  to  accept  it  as  if 
it  were  our  own  act  He  first  inspires  the  de- 
sire and  then  rewards  it  Thus  his  power,  if 
we  may  hazard  the  expression,  gives  place  to 
his  gooidness,  and  he  presses  us  by  tenderness 
almost  more  than  he  constrains  us  by  authority. 
He  even  condescends  to  make  our  happiness  no 
less  a  motive  for  our  duty  than  his  injunctions; 
hear  his  affectionate  apostrophe — *  Oh  that  thoa 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river  I* 

It  was  that  his  goodness  might  have  the  pre- 
cedency of  his  Omnipotence  that  he  vouchsafed 
to  give  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  covenant  He 
stooped  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  reciprocal  en- 
gagement with  his  creatures, — ^he  condescended 
to  stipulate  with  the  work  of  his  hands  !  But 
the  consummation  of  his  goodness  was  reserved 
for  his  work  of  Redemption.  Here  he  not  only 
performed  the  oflice,  but  assumed  the  name  of 
Low ;  a  name  with  which,  notwithsuading  all 
his  preceding  wonders  of  ProvideiMiifodQraoe, 
be  was  never  invested  till  afler  thfft 
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oPUiis  last,  greatest  act: — as  a^t  towards  hU 
pardonod  rebels,  not  nulj  of  indemnity  but  pro- 
mution; — an  act  which  the  angels  desire  to 
icruttnixe,  and  which  man  will  never  fiiUj  com- 
prehend till  lie  enters  oo  that  beatitade  to  which 
It  ha«  introduced  him. 


CHAP.  IV 

To  desire  to  know  the  Dirine  will  is  the  first 
doty  of  a  beinsf  so  ignorant  as  man;  to  endea- 
*  vour  to  obey  it  is  the  most  indispensable  duty 
of  a  being  at  once  so  corrupt  and  so  dependent 
The  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe,  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  tn 
be  included  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the 
Christian*s  prayer,  *  tht  will  ■■  donk  ;*  just  as 
.be  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  irreli- 
ions  maj  be  said  to  consist  in  following  his  own 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which  though  it 
jrin  not  complain,  does  not  care  to  submit 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring, 
without  an^  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding. 
Its  silence  is  stubbornness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
ti  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  characters,  it  is  not  so  much 
be  will  of  God  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
tbe  scorn  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom  indeed 
the  mind  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which  the 
nerrea  could  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet  the 
ioflering  which  arises  from  acute  feelings  is  so 
&r  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resigna- 
tion, that,  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice, 
it  enhances  the  value.  True  resignation  is  the 
hardest  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ  It 
is  the  of\enest  taught  and  the  latest  learnt  It 
b  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in  some 
particalar  instance,  leaves  us  master  of  the  sub- 
,^ect  The  necessity  of  following  up  the  lesson 
«e  have  begun,  presents  itself  almost  every  day 
m  some  new  shape,  occurs  under  some  fresh 
iDodi6cation.  The  submission  of  yesterday  does 
Dot  exonerate  us  from  the  resignation  of  to-day. 
The  principle,  indeed,  once  thoroughly  wrought 
into  the  eoul,  gradually  reconciles  us  to  the  fre- 
quent demand  for  its  exercise,  and  renders  every 
snceesive  call  more  easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
qqIj  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
jaagmcnlt  but  with  the  most  apparent  acqui- 
ssoenee  of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it 
in  tbe  hoar  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fancy 
that  what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease 
and  selfUsoroplacence,  in  favour  of  which  we  offer 
m  nanj  arguments  to  convince,  and  so  many 
BoliveB  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 
practise.  But  to  convince  the  understanding 
lad  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  under- 
taldng ;  and  not  leas  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
■or  owB^ease  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
Ibr  wboMi  fie  have  been  so  coolly  and  dogmati- 
eallr  pra|Bribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practically 
Im  bagr  tlowlj  oar  own  argnmenta  prodooe 


any  effect  on  oursplves  that  we  cease  .}  marvel 
at  their  inefficacy  on  others.  Tlie  sick  ph)  sician 
tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  the  draught, 
to  the  swsllowing  of  which  he  wondered  the  ' 
patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance ;  and  the 
reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments which  fail  of  their  effect  on  the  writer, 
when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  not 
to  reason,  but  lo  fuffer.  The  theory  is  so  just 
and  the  duty  to  obvious,  that  even  bad  men  as- 
sent to  it;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
adopt  it  But  he  who  has  once  gotten  engraved, 
not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  this  di- 
vine precept,  tht  wtll  bb  done,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subsequent  ^^ 
instruction  comparatively  easy.  v^.^ 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  offered 
to  God  under  the  law  by  his  own  express  ap- 
pointment, yet  he  peremptorily  rejected  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  substitutea 
instead  of  signs.  Will  he,  under  a  more  perfect 
dispensation,  accept  of  any  observances  which 
are'meant  to  supersede  internal  dedication— of 
any  offisrings  unaccompanied  by  complete  de- 
sire of  aoquieseenee  in  his  will  ?  *My  son,  give 
me  thine  heart,*  is  his  brief  but  imperative  com- 
mand. But  before  we  can  be  brought  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  this  requisition,  God  must 
enlighten  our  understanding  that  our  devotion 
may  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our  will  that 
it  may  be  voluntary,  he  mutt  purify  our  heart 
that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  onlv  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  bj 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it  But 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  low:  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  suflferinp 
virtue,  things  within  their  narrow  sphere  of 
judging ;  things  true  indeed  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  a  substratum  by  no  moans  equal  to  uie 
superstructure  to  be  built  on  it  It  wanted 
depth,  and  strength,  and  solidity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  support  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis, 
the  assurance  that  God  orders  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good ; 
it  wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submita  in 
entire  dependance  on  the  promises  of  the  gospel 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  viewa 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  most  be  dila- 
ted. An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all  that 
is  required  of  us :  and  if  we  must  not  slacken 
our  leal  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not  be  re- 
miss in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground  that 
God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world.  If 
it  be  bis  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition  to 
his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it. 
This  surrender  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that  of 
Grod,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties,  as 
well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obedience. 
It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suffering,  activity 
as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal  as  well  as  forbear- 
ance. Yet  the  concise  petition  daily  slips  off 
the  tongue  without  oor  reflecting  on  the  weight 
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of  the  ubligalion  we  are  imposing  on  ourselves. 
We  du  not  consider  the  extent  and  consequences 
of  t)ie  prayer  we  are  offering,  the  sacrifices,  the 
trials,  the  privation*  it  may  involve,  and  the 
large  indefinite  obcdi«^nce  to  all  the  known  and 
unknown  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  to  which 
we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
leating  the  petition  almost  tempta  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  co^xtensi\'e  with  our  whole  course  of 
being ;  that,  in  uttering  them,  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves,  that  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  the  ble§§ed  and 
only  potentate ;  that  we  make  over  to  him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  his  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understandincr,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
eimple  words  express  an  act  of  faith  the  most 
tfublime,  an  act  of  allegiance  the  most  unquali. 
tied;  and,  while  they  make  a  declaration  of 
entire  submission  to  a  Sovereign  the  most  abso- 
lute,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition 
of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  beneficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  thb 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
u>  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give 
jp  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may 
be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold 
what  we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain, 
and  to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously 
endeavouring  to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  re- 
nouncing  our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are 
distinctly  making  ourselves  over  again  to  Him 
whose  we  already  sre.  We  specifically  en- 
treat him  to  do  with  us  what  he  pleases,  to 
mould  us  to  a  conformity  to  his  image,  without 
which  we  shall  never  be  resigned  to  his  will. 
In  short,  to  dispose  of  us  as  his  infinite  wisdom 
■eee  best,  however  contrary  to  the  scheme  which 
our  blindness  has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  un. 
questionable  happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  God  by  such  a  variety  of 
providences,  afHicts  and  brings  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility, 
even  more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions. 
He  shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  self-sufficiency 
and  happiness  are  incompatible,  that  pride  and 
peace  are  irreconcilable ;  that,  following  our 
own  way,  and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we 
consider  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

*  Christianity,*  says  bishop  Horsely,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 
Thy  will  be  done,*  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  them  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which 
delivers  us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  us 
from  our  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
DO  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 


Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  'easy  yoke  of 
Christ,*  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to 
the  *  light  burden*  of  him  who  overcame  it 

This  liberty  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the 
affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be 
comes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object;  onet 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  liberty 
for  versatility,  but  for  constancy,  not  for  change, 
but  for  fidelity,  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  lets  our  interest,  than  our 
duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.     *  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammond, 

*  after  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  inclosure.' 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  express  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring,  that 
a  voluntary  submission  even  to  a  fort  ign  power 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sub- 
jugation to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called 
the  God  of  order, 

A  vital   faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acta. 

*  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gao1er*a 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.  He 
did  not  ask,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  but 

*  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  7*  The  fiist  symp- 
tom  St.  Paul  gave  of  his  conversion,  was  a  prae- 
tical  symptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do7*  He  entered  on  his  new  course  with  a  total  re- 
nunciation  of  his  own  will.  It  seemed  to  this 
great  Apostle,  to  be  the  turning  point  between 
infidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should  follow 
his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  questions. 
His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern  engross- 
ed  his  whole  souL  Nor  was  his  question  a  mere 
hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  springing  oat 
of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  which 
accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  convictions. 
It  became  the  abiding  principle  which  governed 
his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  labours  more 
abundant.  Every  successive  act  of  duty,  every 
future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  from  it,  was  in- 
fluenced by  it  His  own  will,  his  ardent,  im- 
petuous, fiery  will,  was  not  merely  subdued,  it 
was  extinguished.  His  powerful  mind  indeed 
lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud  heart  re- 
linquished all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
Indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  eup- 
posed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devoiednen, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  ia  a  habit, 
and  an  habit  involves  more  than  an  act;  it 
pledges  us  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedneae 
of  character,  a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind, 
a  giving  up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  d<\  to 
Grod.  Devotednesa  does  not  consist  in  the 
length  of  our  prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our 
good  works,  for,  though  these  are  the  surest 
evidences  of  piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. 
Devotedness  consists  in  doing  and  suffering, 
bearing  and  forbearing  in  the  way  which  God 
prescribes.  The  most  inconsiderable  duty  per 
formed  with  alacrity,  if  it  oppose  our  own  incli 
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Batioo ;  the  most  ordinary  trial  met  with  a  right 
■pirit;  it  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a  greaier 
dfCbrt  of  oar  own  devisiag.  We  do  not  commend 
A  servant  for  his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently 
exercised,  in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own 
fancy  ;  we  do  not  consider  hin  performance  as 
obedience,  unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised 
in  doing  what  we  required  of  him.  Now,  how 
ean  we  insist  on  his  doing  what  contradicts  his 
own  humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel 
repugnance  in  serving  oar  heavenly  Master, 
when  his  commands  do  not  exactly  fall  in  with 
our  own  inclination  ? 

We  must  also  givr  God  leave,  not  only  to  take 
his  own  way,  but  his  own  time.  The  appoint. 
Dient  jf  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  his. 
*  He  waits  to  be  gracious.*  If  he  delays,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our  request  It  is 
not  he  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  we  our- 
selves. Or,  perhaps,  be  refuses  the  thing  we 
aik,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore 
snccess  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  he 
fives  us  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain  ;  he  gives  us  patience 
uider  it  We  desire  deliverance  from  our  ene. 
niies ;  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turned  their 
comity  lo  our  improvement,  and  he  will  bring 
■8  to  a  better  temper  by  further  exercise.  We 
desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial,  instead 
of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness ;  he 
niiti^tes  what  we  believed  would  be  intolerable, 
by  giving  os  a  right  temper  under  it  How,  then, 
ean  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his  promise,  if  he 

E'ves  something  more  truly  valaable  than  we 
id  requested  at  his  bands  7 

Some  virtues  are  more  called  out  in  one  con- 
dition  of  life,  and  some  in  another.  The  exer- 
cise of  certain  qualities  has  its  time  and  place ; 
but  an  endeavour  after  conformity  to  the  image 
of  God,  which  is  best  attained  by  submission  to 
his  will,  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  If  he  does 
not  require  all  virtues  under  all  circumstances, 
there  is  no  state  or  condition  in  which  he  does 
not  require  that  to  which  our  church  perpetually 
calls  us,  *  an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obe- 
dient heart.'  We  may  have  no  time,  no  capa- 
city, no  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  useful- 
■ess;  but  whatever  be  our  pursuits,  engagements, 
or  abilities,  it  will  intrench  on  no  time,  require 
Bo  specific  call,  interfere  with  no  duty,  to  sub- 
due oar  perverse  will.  Though  the  most  severe 
of  all  duties,  it  infringes  on  no  other,  but  will  be 
the  more  etfectually  fulfilled  by  the  very  ditfi- 
culties  attending  on  other  pursuits  and  engage- 
■enta. 

We  are  so  fond  of  having  our  own  will,  that 
It  is  astonishing  we  do  not  oflener  employ  it  (or 
•or  own  good ;  for  our  inward  peace  is  augment 
od  in  exact  proportion  as  oar  repugnance  to  the 
Divine  will  diminishes.  Were  the  conquei^t 
•tor  the  one  complete,  the  enjoyment  of  the  otiier 
would  be  perfect  But  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
aasome  his  emphatical  title,  the  comportrr,  till 
his  previous  olfices  have  operated  on  the  heart 
ill  he  has  'reproved  us  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
if  judgment* 

God  makes  use  of  methods  inconceivable  to 
«i,  to  bring  us  to  the  sub  nis^ion  which  we  are 
Bore  laady  to  reqaest  with  our  lips,  than  to  de- 


sire with  our  hearts.  By  an  imperceptible  ope^ 
ration  he  is  ever  at  work  for  our  good  ;  he  pro- 
motes it  by  objects  the  most  unlikely.  He  em- 
ploys means  to  our  shallow  views  the  most  im- 
probable to  eflTect  his  own  gracious  purposes.  In 
every  thing  he  evinces  that  his  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts.  He  overrules  the  opposition 
of  our  enemies,  the  defection  of  our  friends,  the 
faults  of  our  children — ^the  loss  of  our  fortune  aa 
well  as  the  disappointmenta  attending  its  pos. 
session — the  unsatisfactoriness  of  pleasures  as 
well  as  the  privation — the  contradiction  of  our 
desires^ — the  failure  of  plans  which  we  thought 
we  had  concerted,  not  only  with  good  judgment 
but  pure  intentions.  He  makes  us  sensible  of 
our  faults  by  the  mischiefs  they  bring  upon  us ; 
and  acknowledges  our  blindness  by  extracting 
from  it  consequences  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  which  our  actions  were  intended  to  pro 
dAce. 

Our  love  to  God  is  stamped  with  the  same  im  • 
perfection  with  all  our  other  graces.  If  we  love 
him  at  all,  it  b  as  it  were  traditionally,  heredi- 
tary, professionally  ;  it  is  a  love  of  form  and  not 
of  feeling,  of  education  and  not  of  sentiment  of 
sense  and  not  of  faith.  It  is  at  best  a  submis- 
sion to  authority,  and  not  an  effusion  of  volunta- 
ry gratitude,  a  conviction  of  the  unden^nding, 
and  not  a  cordiality  of  the  aflfections.  ^i  rather 
assume  we  have  this  grace  than  actually  possese 
it,  we  rather  take  it  for  granted  on  unexamined 
grounds,  than  cherish  itas  a  principle  from  which 
whatever  ^^ood  we  have  must  proceed,  and  from 
which,  if  It  does  not  proceed,  the  principle  doea 
not  exist 

Surely,  says  the  oppugners  of  divine  Provi- 
dence  in  considering  the  calamities  infiicted  on 
good  men,  if  God  loved  virtue,  he  would  not  op- 
press the  virtuous.  Surely  Omnipotence  may 
find  a  way  to  make  his  children  good,  without 
making  them  miserable.  But  have  these  casu- 
ists ever  devised  a  means  by  which  men  may  be 
made  good  without  being  made  humble,  or  hap- 
py, without  being  made  holy,  or  holy  without 
trials  ?  Unapt  scholars  indeed  we  are  in  learn- 
ing the  lessons  taught !  But  the  teacher  is  not 
the  less  perfect  because  of  the  imbecility  of  hit 
children. 

If  it  bo  the  design  of  Infinite  Goodness  to  dis- 
engage us  from  the  world,  to  detach  us  from 
ourselves,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself,  the  puri- 
fication by  sufferings  seems  the  most  obvious 
method.  Tho  same  effect  could  not  be  any 
otherwise  produced,  except  by  miracles,  and 
God  is  an  economist  of  his  means  in  grace  as 
well  as  in  nature.  He  deals  out  all  gif\s  by 
measure.  His  operation  in  both  is  progressive. 
Successive  events  operate  in  one  case  as  time 
and  age  in  the  other.  As  suns  and  showers  so 
gradually  mature  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the 
growth  is  rather  perpetual  than  perceptible,  so 
God  commonly  ca^es  on  the  work  of  renova- 
tion in  the  heart  silently  and  slowly,  by  meana 
suitable  and  simple,  though  to  us  imperceptible, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible.  Were  the  plans 
more  obvious,  and  the  process  ostensible,  there 
would  be  no  room  led  for  the  operations  of  faith, 
no  call  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  no  demand 
for  the  srace  of  hamility.  The  road  to  perfiic- 
tion  IS  tedious  and  suffering,  steep  and  rugged  * 
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oar  impBtience  would  leap  over  all  the  inter> 
▼enin^  space  which  keeps  us  from  il,  ralher 
than  climh  it  by  blow  and  painful  steps.  We 
would  fain  bo  spared  the  sorrow  and  shame  of 
our  own  errors,  of  all  their  yexaiious  obstruc* 
tions,  all  their  dishonouruble  impediments.  We 
would  be  completely  good  and  happy  at  once 
without  pasoing  through  the  stages  and  grada- 
tions which  lead  to  goodness  and  happiness. 
We  require  an  instantaneous  transformation 
which  costs  us  nothing  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  works 
by  a  gradual  process  which  costs  us  much.  We 
would  combine  his  favour  with  our  self-indul- 
gence ;  we  would  be  spared  the  trials  he  has  ap- 
pointed without  losirtg  the  felicity  he  has  pro- 
mised. We  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration, but  the  operation  would  not  be  so  severe, 
if  the  disease  did  not  lie  so  deep. 

Besides,  the  afflictions  which  God  appoii^. 
are  not  seldom  sent  to  save  us  from  those  We 
ihould  bring  on  ourselves,  and  which  might 
have  added  guilt  to  misery. — He  threatens,  but 
it  is  that  he  may  finally  save.  If  *  punishment 
is  his  strange,*  it  is  also  his  necessary  *  works.' 
Even  in  the  sorest  affliction,  the  loss  of  those  we 
love,  there  may  be  a  mercy  imper>etrable  to  us. 
— ^od  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  frii^  whom  he  might  have  lost  in  eternity, 
had  he  Wtn  restored  to  our  prayers  here.  But 
if  the  affliction  be  not  improved,  it  is,  indeed  un- 
tpeakable  heavy.  If  the  loss  of  our  friend  does 
not  help  to  detach  us  from  the  world,  we  have 
the  calamity  without  the  indemnification ;  we 
are  deprived  of  our  treasure  without  any  advan- 
tage to  ourselves.  If  the  loss  of  him  we  loved 
does  not  make  us  more  earnest  to  secure  our 
salvation,  we  may  lose  at  once  our  friend  and 
our  soul. — To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  the 
profit,  is  to  be  emphatically  miserable. 

S.itferingfl  aro  the  only  relics  of  the  true  cross, 
and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to  our  spiri- 
tual  good,  they  almost  perform  the  miracles 
which  blind  supertttition  ascribes  to  the  false 
one.  God  mercifully  takes  from  na  what  we 
have  not  courage  to  ofBtr  him  ;  but  if,  when  he 
resumes  it,  lie  sanctifies  the  loss,  let  us  not  re- 
pine. It  was  his  while  it  was  ours.  He  was  the 
proprietor  while  we  were  the  possessors. 

Though  we  profess  a  general  readiness  to 
aubmit  to  the  Divine  will,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  more  liable  to  illusion.  Self  love 
is  a  subtle  casuist  We  invent  distinctions.  We 
too  critically  discriminate  between  afflictions 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  God,  and 
disappointments  which  come  from  the  world. 
To  the  former  we  acknowledge,  in  words  at 
least,  our  willingness  to  submit  In  the  latter, 
though  equally  his  dispensation,  we  seem  to  feel 
justified  in  refui«ing  to  acquiesce.  God  does  not 
deeire  us  tn  inflict  punishments  on  ourselves,  he 
only  expects  us  to  bear  wilk  patience  those  he 
inflicts  on  us,  whether  th^  come  more  imme- 
diately fVom  himself  or  through  the  medium  of 
his  creatures. 

Love  being  the  root  of  obedience,  it  is  no  test 
of  that  obedience,  if  we  obey  God  only  in  things 
which  do  not  croi«s  our  inclinations,  while  we 
disobey  him  in  things  that  are  rt'pugnant  to 
them.  Not  to  obey  except  when  it  costs  us  no- 
thing  it  rather  to  please  ourselves  than  God,  tor 


it  is  evident  we  should  disobey  him  in  these  abo 
if  the  allurement  were  equally  powerful  in  these 
cases  as  in  the  others.  We  may,  indeed,  plead 
an  apology  that  the  command  we  resist  is  of 
less  importance  than  that  with  which  we  com* 
ply  f  but  this  Is  a  false  excusic,  for  the  authoritj 
which  enjoins  the  least,  is  the  same  witl^  that 
which  commands  the  greatest ;  and  it  is  the  au- 
tliority  by  which  we  are  to  submit,  as  much  as 
to  the  command. 

There  is  a  passage  in  St  Luke  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  always  brought  to  bear  on  this 
point  as  fully  as  it  ought :  *  unless  a  man  fijr 
sake  all  that  he  hath,  h«  cannot  be  my  disciple. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  identical  with 
the  command  in  another  place,  that  a  man  should 
*  sell  all  that  he  has,*  Slc.  When  the  Christian 
world  indeed  was  in  its  infancy,  the  literal  re- 
quisition in  both  cases  was  absolutely  necessary. 
But  it  appears  to  be  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  command,  as  *  forsaking,*  all  that  wa 
have,  extends  to  a  full  and  entire  consecration 
of  ourselves  to  God,  a  dedication  without  reserve, 
not  of  fortune  only,  but  of  every  desire,  every 
faculty,  every  inclination,  every  talent ;  a  resig. 
nation  of  the  whole  will,  a  surrender  of  the  whole 
souL  It  is  this  surrender  which  alone  sanctifies 
our  best  actions.  It  is  this  pure  oblation,  this 
offering  of  unshared  affection,  this  unmaimed 
sscrifice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God, 
through  that  full,  perfect,  and  gufficiemt  sacra- 
Jice,  oUalion,  and  tatigfaetion  made  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  Our  money  he  will  not  ac- 
cept without  our  good  will,  our  devotions  with- 
out our  affeetions,  our  services  witliout  our 
hearts.  Like  the  prevaricating  pair,  whose  du- 
plicity was  punished  by  instant  death,  whatever 
we  keep  back  will  annihilate  the  value  of  what 
we  bring.    It  will  be  nothing  if  it  be  not  all  * 


CHAP.  V. 
On  Parable. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reason  whj  mankind, 
in  general,  are  so  much  delighted  with  allegory 
and  metaphor,  is,  because  they  are  so  propor- 
tioned to  our  senses,  those  first  inlets  of  ideas. 
Ideas  gained  by  the  senses  quickly  pass  into  the 
region  of  the  imagination ;  and  from  thence, 
more  particularly  the  illiterate  and  uninformed, 
fetch  materials  for  the  employment  of  their  rea 
son. 

Little  reaches  the  understanding  of  the  mass 
but  through  this  medium.  Their  minds  are  not 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  abstract  truth.  Dry 
argumentative  instruction,  therefore,  is  not  pnv 
portioned  to  their  capacity ;  the  faculty  by  which 
a  rieht  conclusion  is  drawn,  is,  in  them  the  most 
defective;  they  ralher  feel  strongly  than  judge 
accurately  :  and  their  feelines  are  awakened  by 
the  impression  made  on  their  senses. 

The  connexion  of  thes<«  remarks  with  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction  by  parable,  is  obvious.  It  is 
the  nature  of  parable  to  open  the  doctrine  whieh 
it  professes  to  conceal     By  engaging  attention 

*  Acts,  chap.  V. 
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and  ezcitiii|r  earionity,  it  de?eIopet  trath  with 
more  effect  than  bj  a  more  explicit  ezponition. 
By  layin^r  hold  on  the  imairi nations,  parable  in- 
■inuates  iteelf  into  the  aflfectionK,  and,  by  the  in« 
tercommunicalion  of  the  faculties,  the  under, 
standing  is  made  to  apprehend  the  truth  which 
was  proposed  to  the  fancy.  • 

There  is  commonly  found  sufficient  rectitude 
of  judgment  in  the  generality  to  decide  fairly  on 
any  point  within  their  reach  of  mind,  if  the  de. 
eision  neither  opposes  their  interest  nor  inter, 
feres  with  their  prejudice.  If  you  can  separate 
the  truth  from  any  persona]  concern  of  their  own, 
their  verdict  will  probably  be  just :  but  if  their 
views  are  clouded  by  passion,  or  biassed  by  self. 
ishness,  that  man  must  possess  a  more  than  or. 
dinary  degree  of  integrity  who  decides  sgainst 
himself  and  in  favour  of  what  is  right. 

In  the  admirably  devised  parable  of  Nathan, 
David's  eager  condemnation  of  the  unsuspected 
oflender  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  delusion 
of  sin  and  the  blindness  of  self.love.  He  who 
had  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  un repented  com. 
mission  of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  the  de. 
ealogue,  and  who  to  secure  to  himself  the  oh. 
ject  fur  which  he  had  committed  it,  perpetrated 
another  Almost  more  heinous,  and  that  with  an 
hypocrisy  foreign  to  his  character,  could  in  an 
instant  i^noonoe  death  on  the  imaginary  offend- 
tr  for  a  fault  comparatively  triffing.  The  vehe. 
mence  of  his  resentment  even  overstepped  the 
hroits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreeing  a  pu. 
nishment  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he 
remained  dead  to  his  own  deep  delinquency.  A 
pointed  parable  instantly  surprised  him  into  the 
most  bitter  selflreproaoh.  A  direct  accusation 
might  have  inflamed  him  before  he  was  thus 
prepareVl ;  and,  in  the  one  case,  he  might  have 
punished  the  accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he 
was  brought  to  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The 
prudent  prophet  did  not  rashly  reproach  the 
king  with  the  crime  he  wished  him  to  condemn, 
bot  placed  the  fault  at  such  a  distance,  and  in 
•uch  a  proper  point  of  view,  that  he  first  pro. 
cored  his  impartial  judgment,  and  aflerwards 
his  self-condemnation.  An  important  lesson,  not 
only  to  the  offender,  but  to  the  reprover. 

He  *  who  knew  what  was  in  man/  and  who 
intended  his  religion,  not  for  a  few  critics  to  ar. 
jToe  upon,  but  for  a  whcJe  world  to  act  upon, 
frequently  adopted  the  mode  of  instructing  by 
•Uegory.  Though  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  unveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the 
moTLl  meaning,  in  some  short,  but  most  signifi. 
cant  comment ;  yet  he  usually  lef\  the  applica. 
tioB  to  those  whom  he  meant  to  benefit  by  the 
doctrine.  The  truth  which  spoke  strongly  to 
their  prejudices,  by  the  veil  in  which  it  wss 
wrapped,  spared  the  shame  while  it  conveyed 
the  instruction,  and  they  probably  found  a  gra. 
lification  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  own  solution 
which  contributed  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
■barpnees  of  the  reproof. 

The  most  unjust  and  prejudiced  of  the  Jewa 
ware,  by  this  wise  management  frequently 
drawn  m  to  give  an  unconscious  testimony 
against  themselves ;  this  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  instance  of  tlie  householder  and  his  ser. 
vants.  Had  the  truth  they  were  led  to  deduce 
from  this  parable,  been  presented  in  the  ofien. 


sive  form  of  a  direct  charge,  it  would  have  fired 
them  with  inexpressible  indignation. 

Christians  who  abound  in  zeal,  but  are  defec- 
tive in  knowledge  and  prudence,  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  di§crelion  made  a  remarka- 
ble, though  not  disproportionate  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer*s  character  ;  he  never  invited  attack  by 
imprudence,  or  provoked  hostility  by  intemper- 
ate rashness.  When  argument  was  not  listened 
to,  when  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  when  even 
all  his  miracles  of  mercy  were  misrepresented, 
and  his  divine  beneficence  thrown  away,  so  that 
all  farther  attempts  to  do  good  were  unavailing, 
he  xBtthdrew  to  another  place  ;  there,  indeed,  to 
experience  the  same  malignity,  there  to  exercise 
the  same  compassion. 

The  divine  Aothor  of  our  religion  gave  also 
the  example  of  teaching  nui  only  by  parable,  but 
by  .simple  propositions,  detached  truths,  pointed 
iqlllrrogations,  positive  injunctions,  and  inde- 
pendent prohibitions,  rather  than  by  elaborate 
snd  continuous  dissertation.  He  instructed  not 
only  by  consecutive  arguments,  but  by  invita- 
tions, and  dissuasives  adapted  to  the  feelings, 
and  intelligible  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  au 
dience.  He  drew  their  attention  by  popular  il. 
Insions,  delighted  it  by  vivid  representations, 
and  fixed  it  by  reference  to  actual  evsmls.  He 
alluded  to  the  Galileans,  crushed  by  ti^Noning 
tower,  which  they  remembered — to  local  scene- 
ry— the  vines  of  Gethsemane,  which  they  beheld, 
while  he  was  descanting  respectively  upon  re- 
pentance, and  upon  himself,  as  the  *  true  vine.* 
By  these  simple,  but  powerful  and  suitable  me- 
thods, he  brought  their  daily  habits,  and  every 
day  ideas,  to  run  in  the  same  channel  with  their 
principles  and  their  duties,  and  made  every  ob- 
ject with  which  they  were  surrounded  contri- 
bute its  contingent  to  their  instruction. 

The  lower  ranks,  who  most  earnestly  sought 
access  to  his  person,  could  form  a  tolerable  ex- 
act judgment  on  the  things  he  taught,  by  the 
aptness  of  his  allusions  to  what  they  saw,  and 
felt,  and  heard.     The  humble  situation  he  as- 
sumed, also,  prevented  their  being  intimidated 
by   power,  or   influenced  by  authority.    It  at 
once  made  their  attendance  a  voluntary  act,  and 
their  assent  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  ques- 
tions  proposed  with  a  simple  desire  of  instruc- 
tion, were  answered  with  condescending  kind- 
ness ;  those  dictated  by  curiosity  or  craft,  were 
repelled  with  wisdom,  or  answered,  not  by  gra- 
tifying importunity,  but  by  grafling  on  the  re- 
ply some  higher  instruction  than  the  inquirer 
had  either  proposed  or  desired.   Where  a  direct 
answer  would,  by  exciting  prejudice,  have  im- 
peded usefulness,  he  evaded  the  particular  ques- 
tion by  enforcing  from  it  some  general  truth. 
On  the  application  of  the  man  whose  brother 
had  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him 
— in  declining  to  interfere  judicially,  he  gav^  a 
great  moral  lecturef^universal  use  against  ava- 
rice, while  he  prudently  avoided  the  subject  of 
particular  litigation. 

His  answer  to  the  entangling  question,  *And 
who  is  my  neighbour  V  suggested  the  instmo- 
tive  illustration  of  the  duty  to  a  neighbour,  in 
that  brief^  but  highly  finished  apologue  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  The  Jews,  who  would  never 
have  owned  that  a  Samaritan  was  their  neigh 
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Iwur,  were,  by  this  pious  management,  drawn 
in  to  acknowledge,  that  every  man,  without  re- 
gard to  country,  who  was  even  of  a  hostile  coun- 
try, if  he  needed  their  assistance,  was  their 
neighbour.  In  this  slight  outline,  three  charac- 
ters are  sketched  with  so  much  spirit  and  dis- 
tinctness,  that,  as  Mr.  Boyle  says  of  Scripture 
truths  in  general,  they  resemble  those  portraits, 
whose  eyes,  every  one  who  enters  the  room,  fan- 
cies are  fixed  on  him. 

False  zeal,  which  he  generally  found  associ- 
ated with  pride  and  hypocrisy,  was  almost  the 
only  vice  which  extorted  from  him  unmitigated 
severity :  if  he  sometimes  corrected  presump- 
tion and  repelled  malicious  inquisitiveness,  he 
uniformly  encouraged  distress  to  approach,  and 
penitence  to  address  him.  The  most  indirect 
of  his  instructions  inculcated  or  encoura^^ed 
goodness.  The  most  simj^e  of  his  reasonings 
were  irrefrsgable  without  the  formality  of  s5K>. 
gism ;  and  his  brief,  but  powerful  persuasions 
went  straight  to  the  heart,  which  the  most  ela- 
borate discussions  might  have  led  unmoved. — 
Every  hearer,  however  illiterate,  would  at  once 
seize  his  meaning,  except  those  who  found  them- 
selves interested  in  not  understanding  it ;  every 
spectator,  *  if  they  believed  not  him,  would  be^ 
lieve  bi|k works,*  if  pride  had  not  blinded  their 
eyes,  i^rejudice  had  not  barred  up  their  hearts. 

Thus,  if  in  the  Gospels,  the  great  doctrines 
of  religion  are  not  always  conveyed  in  a  didac- 
tic form,  or  linked  with  logical  arrangement, 
some  important  truth  meets  us  at  every  turn,  is 
held  out  in  some  brief  sentence;  some  hint  is 
droppod  that  may  awaken,  recal,  quicken,  or 
revive  perpetual  attention.  The  same  spirit 
pervades  every  part ;  we  are  reminded  without 
being  fatigued ;  and,  whatever  is  the  point  to 
be  pressed,  some  informing,  alarming,  or  con- 
soling doctrine  is  extracted  from  it,  or  grows 
out  of  it 

The  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  far  from  set- 
ting aside  the  use  of  rrason,  that  all  their  pre- 
cepts  are  addressed  to  it.  If  they  are  delivered 
in  a  popular  manner,  and  oAen  in  independent 
maxims,  or  reason,  by  combining  them  method- 
izes the  detached  passai^es  into  a  perfect  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  by  a  combination,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  intelligent  reader  to  make, 
a  complete  rule  of  practice  is  collected.  The 
scattered  precepts  are  embodied  in  examples 
illustrated  by  fi^rures,  and  exemplified  by  para- 
bles.— These  always  suppose  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  to  bs  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of 
common  knowledge,  without  which  the  proposed 
inj<truction  would  be  unintellifrible.  For,  if  the 
Gospel  does  not  address  its  disciples  as  if  they 
were  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  it  always 
supposes  them  to  possess  plain  sense  and  ordi- 
o^y  information ;  to  have  acquaintance  with 
human,  if  not  with  elevated  life.  The  allusions 
and  imagery  with  which  iHbonnds  would  have 
been  superfluous  if  the  hesrers  had  not  been 
previously  acquainted  with  the  objects  and  cir. 
cumstances  to  which  the  image  is  referred,  from 
which  the  parallel  is  drawn,  to  which  the  allu- 
sion is  made 

Our  hea'  aw/  l*urn*tr  in  his  offers  of  illumi- 
Dation,  d  •*))«  Kit.  etfiftr-/  a  «  should  open  our  men. 
tal  eves   At  this  sufier  oduced  light,  without 


opening  our  understandings  to  natural  and 
tional  information,  but  expects  that  we  should 
apply  the  faculties  bestowed,  to  the  objects  pro- 
posed to  them.  We  put  ourselves,  therefore,  in 
the  fairest  way  of  obtaining  his  assistance,  when 
we  most  diligently  use  all  the  means  and  mate- 
rials he  has  given  us ;  comparing  together  his 
works  and  his  word  ;  not  setting  up  our  under- 
standing against  his  revelation,  but,  with  deep 
humility,  applying  the  one  to  enable  us  to  conu 
prehend  the  other ;  not  extinguishing  our  facul- 
ties, but  our  pride ;  not  laying  our  understand- 
ing asleep,  but  casting  it  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
We  have  dwelt  on  ^is  point  the  more,  from 
having  observed,  that  some  religious  persons 
are  apt  to  speak  with  contempt  of  great  natural 
endowments  as  if  they  were  not  the  gift  of  God, 
but  of  some  inferior  power:  the  prudently  pious, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  use  them  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  conferred,  keep  them 
in  due  subordination,  and  restrict  them  to  their 
proper  office.  Abilities  are  the  giflof  God,  and 
next  to  his  grace,  thouf;h  with  an  immense  in- 
terval, his  best  gifl ;  but  are  never  so  truly  esti- 
mable as  when  they  are  dedicated  to  promote 
his  glory. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  still  more  to  accom- 
modate his  parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  au» 
dience,  adopted  the  broad  line  of  instruction 
conveyed  under  a  few  strong  features  of  general 
parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  obvious  coinci- 
dence, without  attending  to  petty  exactnepses  or 
stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspondenca. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  af\er  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  discrepancies. 
Wo  should  rather  Imitate  his  example,  by  con- 
fining our  illustration  to  the  more  important 
circumstances  of  likeness  instead  of  raising 
such  as  are  insignificant  into  undue  distinction. 
— This  critical  elaboration,  this  amplifying 
mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all  the 
minutiflB  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert 
the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions, 
that  the  main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  author  once  heard  a  sermon  which  had 
for  its  text  *  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.*  The 
preacher,  a  really  good  man,  but  wanting  this 
discretion,  not  contented  with  a  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  figure,  instesd  of  a  general  allusion 
to  the  powerfully  penetrating  and  correcting  na 
ture  ot  this  mineral,  instead  of  observing  that 
salt  was  used  in  all  the  ancient  sacrificcss,  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  wide  range,  chemical  and 
culinary,  of  all  the  properties  of  salt,  devoting  a 
separate  head  to  each  quality.  A  long  discus- 
sion on  its  antiseptic  properties,  its  solution  and 
neutralization,  led  to  rather  a  luxurious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  relishes  it  communicates  to  varioos 
viands.  On  the  whole,  the  discourse  seemed 
better  adapted  for  an  audience  composed  of  the 
authors  of  the  PharmaoopcBia,  or  a  society  c^ 
cooks,  than  for  a  plain  untechnical  congregatioii. 

But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  without  ad- 
miration on  the  engaging  variety  with  which 
the  great  Teacher  labours  to  impress  every  im- 
portant truth  7  Whenever  different  aspects  of 
the  same  doctrine  were  likely  still  more  forciblr 
to  seize  the  attention,  still  more  deeply  to  touch 
the  heart,  still  more  powerfully  to  awaken  the 
conscience,  he  does  not  content  himself  with  a 
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nogle  allegory.  lu  hif  awfal  exhibition  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  an  immortal  soul,  he 
does  not  coolly  describe  the  repentance  of  a 
single  sinner  as  viewed  with  complacency  by 
the  highest  order  of  created  intelligences,  but 
as  adding  *  joy*  to  bliss  already  perfected  in  im- 
mortality.  He  does  not  limit  his  instruction  to 
one  metaphorical  illustration  of  the  delight  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  but  extends  it  toi  three, 
finishing  the  climax  by  that  most  endearing  and 
toochinnr  of  all  moral  and  allegorical  pictures, 
the  restoration  of  the  prodigal  to  his  father's 
love. 

But  this  triple  use  of  the  same  species  of 
alleeory — each  instance  rising  above  the  other, 
in  beauty  and  in  force,  each  adding  fresh  weight 
to  one  momentous  point — he  most  emphatically 
employs  in  the  last  discourse  previous  to  his 
final  suffering  ;  we  mean  in  his  sublime  illustra- 
tion of  the  solemnities  of  the  last  day,  in  three 
iQCoessive  parables  all  tending  to  impress  the 
lame  awfal  truth. 

As  he  well  knew  every  accessible  point  of 
the  human  heart,  so  there  was  none  which  he 
did  not  touch.  But  the  grand  circumstance 
which  carried  his  instruction  so  directly  home  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  was,  that  he 
not  only  taught,  but  *  did  all  things  well.*  His 
doctrines  were  so  digested  into  his  life,  his  in- 
itruGtions  so  melted  into  his  practice,  that  it 
rendered  goodness  visible  as  well  as  perfect; 
and  these  analogies  and  resemblances  were  not 
only  admirably,  but  oniformly  correspondent. 
He  did  not  content  himself  like  those  heathen 
|>bilosophers,  to  whose  affable  (*?nduct  in  society 
that  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  has  lately  been  so 
impiously  cofnpared,  (though  their  motives  dif- 
fered, as  much  as  the  desire  of  converting  sin- 
BSff  differs  from  delighting  in  them,)  with  ex- 
hibiting systems  without  morals,  and  a  rule 
without  a  pattern,  but  the  parity  and  perfection 
of  his  divine  character  gave  light  to  knowledge, 
and  life  to  document. 


CHAP.  VI. 
On  CAs  parable  of  the  TaUnt$, 

Our  Ijord*s  parables  had  been  sometimes  in. 
dicative  of  existing  circumstances ;  sometimes 
predictive  of  events  which  related  to  futurity. 
Afler  having,  in  hi*  preceding  allegories,  by 
practical  leMons,  encouraged  the  prepared  and 
exhorted  the  unprepared,  to  look  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  he  closed  his  parabolical*  instruc- 
tions by  an  awful  exhibition  of  their  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  thai  everlasting  kingdom ;  in  which 
he  unfolds  what  their  condition  will  be,  when 
all  mjsiery,  all  instruction,  all  preparation,  shall 
he  at  an  end ;  when  every  act  of  every  being 
ahall  be  laid  as  bare  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembled  world,  as  it  was  seen  in  its 
eommtssion  by  his,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid. 
The  last  of  these  three  prophetic  scenes  is  in- 
deed  not  so  much  a  parable  as  a  picture ;  not  so 
much  an  allegory  as  a  literal  representation : 
the  tuleiiiii  roality  rises  above  all  figure,  and 
•  lee  MattiKW  xxv. 


could  never  have  been  so  forcibly  conveyed  as 
by  this  plain,  yet  most  sublime  delineation. 

The  conclusion  immediately  to  be  drawn 
fVom  the  second  of  these  parables,  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents,  is,  that  we  have  nothing  tliat  it 
properly  our  own,  nothing  that  is  uuderived 
from  God.  Every  talent  is  a  deposit  placed  in 
our  hands,  not  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  but  for 
the  good  of  others.  Whatever  we  possess  which 
may  either  be  improved  to  God^s  glory  or  per- 
verted to  his  dishonour,  comes  within  tlie  de- 
scription of  a  talent.  To  use  any  of  our  pos- 
sessions, therefore,  as  if  we  had  an  independent 
right  to  the  disposal  of  them,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Giver.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  wait  till  that  great  disclosing  day  which 
will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  on  all  motives,  as 
well  as  all  actions,  before  they  will  be  convinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  popular  maxim,  that  a 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  He 
has  indeed  a  full  right  to  his  proprietorship  with 
respect  to  other  men,  but,  with  respect  to  God, 
he  will  find  he  had  no  exclusive  property. 
Whatever  portion  of  his  possessions  conscience 
ought  to  have  turned  over  from  vanity  to  charity, 
from  sensuality  to  piety,  he  may  find  too  late, 
was  not  his  own,  but  his  who  gave  it  him  for 
other  purposes. 

God  proportions  his  requisitions  to  his  gifls. 
The  one  is  regulated  by  the  measure  of  the 
other.  As  duties  and  obligations  are  peculiar 
and  personal,  we  are  not  to  trench  on  the  sphere 
of  others.  It  is  of  our  own  talent,  we  must 
render  our  own  account  A  capacity,  however 
to  know  our  duty,  and  to  love  and  serve  God,  as 
they  are  indiscriminately  bestowed,  so  the  in- 
quiry into  the  use  made  of  them  will  be  univer- 
sal, while  the  reward  or  punishment  will  be  in- 
dividually assigned. 

Deficiency  and  excess  are  the  Scylla  and 
Chary  bdis  between  which  we  seldom  steer 
safely.  If  our  talents  are  splendid,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  err  on  the  side  of  display  ;  if  mean,  to- 
tally to  suppress  their  exercise,  apologizing  for 
our  hidolence  by  our  insignificance ;  but  medi- 
ocrity  of  talents  is  as  insuflicient  an  excuse  for 
sloth,  as  superior  genius  is  for  vanity.  The 
true  way  would  be,  to  exercise  the .  brightest 
faculties  witli  humility,  and  the  nuMt  incon- 
siderable with  fidelity.  The  fiiithful  and  highly 
git\cd  servants  in  the  parable,  it  is  apparent, 
were  so  far  from  being  lifted  into  pride,  or  se- 
duced into  negligence,  by  the  greater  impor 
tance  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  that  they 
considered  the  largeness  of  their  agency  as  an 
augmentation  of  their  responsibility. —  They 
did  the  will  of  their  lord  without  condition- 
ing or  debating.  Their  slothful  associate,  in- 
stead of  doing  it,  contented  himself  with  argu- 
ing about  it.  He  who  disputed  much,  had  donV 
nothing :  he  should  have  known  that  Christi- 
anity  is  not  a  matter  of  d**bate,  but  of  obedience. 

There  is  no  one  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
either  insignificant  or  merely  theoretical.  That 
which  the  parable  teaches,  is  highly  and  sfiecial- 
ly  practical.  The  instruction  to  be  deduced 
from  it,  is  as  extensive  as  the  gifls  of  Oud  to  hia 
creatures,  as  the  obligations  of  man  to  his  bene- 
factor. It  is  most  especially  practical,  as  it 
designates  this  world  to  be  a  scene  of  busineaa^ 
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action,  exertion,  diligrence.  It  inealcates  the 
high  and  complicated  duty  of  laying  out  our- 
■elvea  for  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  God 
has  not  given  us  the  command  to  work,  without 
furnishing  us  with  instruments  with  which  to 
labour,  and  suitable  materials  to  work  upon. 
Our  talents,  such  as  richeg^  power^  influence^ 
wisdom,  Uamine,  time,  are  those  instruments. 
The  wants,  helplessness,  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, are  the  objects  to  which  these  instruments 
are  to  be  applied.  These  talents  are  bestowed 
in  various  proportions,  as  to  their  value,  as  well 
as  in  different  degrees,  as  to  the  quantity  and 
number.  He  who  is  favoured  with  more  abun- 
dant  endowmenta,  should  mix  with  hia  grati- 
tude for  the  git\,  an  abiding  sense  of  his  own 
greater  accountabieness.  He  who  is  slenderly 
nirniohod,  should  never  plead  that  the  inferiority 
of  his  trust  is  an  excuse  for  his  negligence. 
The  conviction  that  the  Great  Master  will  not 
exact  bfyond  tlie  proportion  of  his  gifV  though 
an  encouragement  to  those  whom  his  provi- 
dence has  placed  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  useful, 
ness,  is  no  dtscuarge  from  their  diligence.  Is 
it  reasonable,  that  he  who  has  less  to  do,  should 
therefore  do  nothing  7  When  little  is  expected 
from  as,  not  to  do  that  little  enhances  the  crime ; 
and  it  aggravates  the  ingratitude,  when  we 
Convert  our  master's  more  moderate  demands 
into  a  pretence  for  absolute  supineness. 

He  who  is  not  called  upon  to  relieve  the  ne- 
eessilies,or  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  others, 
has  still  a  weighty  work  upon  his  hands :  he 
has  the  care  of  his  own  soul.  If  he  is  de- 
ficient in  learniniTt  and  natural  abilities — if 
he  has  little  credit,  and  less  of  fortune,  he 
probably  has  time ;  be  certainly  has  the  means 
of  rcHi^ums  improvement;  so  that,  in  this  land 
of  light  and  knowledge,  especially  now  that 
universal  instruction  is  happily  become  a  na- 
tional  care,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  in- 
iincent  ignorance.  Even  of  the  lowest,  of  the 
least,  a  strict  account  will  be  required.  To 
plead  ignorance  where  they  might  have  been 
taught,  indolence  because  they  had  little  to  do, 
and  negligence,  because  not  much  was  ex- 
pected, IS  only  treasuring  up  innumerable  rea- 
■ons  for  aggravating  their  condemnation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  several  characters 
exhibited  in  the  parable,  the  least  endowed  was 
the  only  one  punished,  his  neglect  being  every 
way  inexcusable.  A  lasting  and  awful  lesson, 
that  no  inferiority  can  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  law  of  duty.  If  the  right  employ- 
ment of  the  gifl  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
poorly  endowed,  as  being  easily  exercised  and 
amply  rewarded ;  its  abuse  is  an  awakening  call 
to  every  one.  For,  it  is  not  fairly  deducible 
^om  this  instance,  that  if  of  those  whose  scale 
in  society  is  low,  whose  intellectual  ptiwers  are 
mean,  or  whose  fortunes  are  narrow  ;  if  even  of 
such,  a  strict  account  will  be  required,  if  even  in 
these,  mere  deficiency  was  so  harshly  reprobated, 
mere  nullity  was  so  severely  punished— a  sen- 
lanoe  of  most  tremendous  import  must  await 
tliose  who  employ  rank  and  opulence  to  sel5h 
and  corrupt  ends,  or  genius  to  pernicious  pur- 
DOifes;  the  one  debasing  their  own  minds  by 
■ensiuJity,  ur  corroptiog  others  by  examples  of 


vice  and  prodigality  ;  and  the  other  derotingabi. 
litios  so  great,  with  profligacy  so  notorious,  as  to 
appear  little  lees  than  *  archangel  ruined,*  and 
drawing  inferior  spirits  into  the  destruction  in 
which  they  have  plunged  themselves. 

But  again : — If  these  several  talents,  indivi. 
dually  conferred,  when  employed  to  wrong 
purposes,  or  not  employed  at  all,  will  be  rigor- 
ously i^nished:  what  sentence  have  they  to 
expect,  in  whom  is  centred  the  splendid  con- 
fluence of  God's  gifts?  What  will  be  the 
eternal  anathema  pronounced  on  those  who 
possessed  aegregately  talents,  with  every  one 
of  which,  singly  enjoyed,  they  might  have  ren- 
dered  the  world  about  them  belter  and  happier  ? 
To  reflect  by  whom  they  were  bestowed,  to  what 
end  designed,  how  they  have  been  used,  and 
what  a  reckoning  awaits  them,  form  a  combi- 
nation  of  reflHClions  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
From  the  anticipation  of  such  complicated  woe 
we  turn  with  terror.  The  bare  idea  of  a  pun- 
ishment which  shall  always  torment  and  never 
destroy,  is  insupportable.  Yet  how  many  be- 
lievt)  this  without  being  influenced  by  the  belief! 
How  many,  by  an  unaccountable  delusion,  re> 
fuse  to  conform  their  lives  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  gospel,  while  they  put  their  vices  under  the 
protection  of  its  promises. 

The  parable  informs  us,  that  it  was  *  after  a 
long  time,'  that  the  Lord  required  the  account; 
so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it  will  never 
come,  and  even  the  good  are  apt  to  persuade 
themselves  that  it  will  not  come  soon.  Let  not 
those  however  who  are  sitting  at  ease  in  their 
possessions,  whether  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  to 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  fancy  that  the 
reckoning  which  is  delayed  is  forgotten.  The 
more  protracted  the  account,  the  larger  will  be 
the  sum  total,  and,  of  course,  the  more  severe  the 
requsition.  All  delay,  indeed,  is  an  act  of  meicy ; 
but  mercy  neglected,  or  abused,  will  enhance 
pnnishment  in  proportion  as  it  aggravates  guilt. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  servants  in  the  parable 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  their  mor 
cies.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  unmind 
ful  of  the  exact  value  of  what  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them,  *  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  mo 
five  talents.*  If  we  do  not  frequently  enume- 
rate the  mercies  of  God  to  us,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Giver,  while  ws 
are  revelling  in  the  gifl;  of  neglecting  the  ap- 
plication, and  forfeiting  the  responsibility.  We 
should  recollect  that  his  very  employment  of  as 
is  a  high  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  he  condescends 
to  make  of  us  augments  our  debt,  and  whenever 
he  puts  it  in  our  way  to  serve  him,  he  lays  on 
us  a  fresh  obligation,  and  confers  on  us  an  hon- 
ourable distinction. 

Though  he  that  has  most,  and  does  most,  has 
but  *  a  few  things,'  yet  his  remuneration  shall 
be  immense.  It  is  his  fidelity,  and  not  hissoo* 
cess ;  bis  zeal  in  improving  occasions,  and  not 
the  number  or  {greatness  of  the  occasions,  that 
will  be  rewarded.  There  will  be  an  always 
inflnite  disproportion  botween  the  work  he  bias 
done,  and  the  blessing  attending  it 

The  expostulation  of  the  nn profitable  sonrant 
presents  kn  awful  lesson  against  distrust  in  God, 
and  fallacious  views  of  his  infinitely    perfeo 
character.    The  very  motive  this  false  reasoner 
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prodoees  in  hii  own  ▼indication,  is  the  stronfj^ent 
ATfument  a^inst  him.  If  he  *  knew*  that  his 
luni  WHS  sttcn  a  rijforous  exaeter,  that  was  tlie 
iftry  reason  why  he  should  not  have  ^iven  in 
■Qch  a  neirative  acoiunt  *  I  knew  thou  wast  a 
bard  master.*  Could  a  weightier  argument  have 
been  advanced  fiir  a  directly  diflTerent  conduct  7 
Co  nmon  prudence  mii^ht  have  taujj^ht  him  that, 
with  sach  a  master,  his  only  security  was  assi. 
doous  industry.  The  want  of  love  of  (Sod  was 
at  the  root  of  this,  as  it  is  of  all  sin. 

How  many  Msten  to  the  sentence  of  this  un- 
worthy servant !  How  many  albw  the  equity 
ofthi«  exclusion,  and  yet  how  few,  comparative- 
ly, ask,  with  the  a^^itated  AptMiles ;  '  Lord,  is  it 
I^  This  simple  question,  honestly  put,  and 
practir^ly  followed  up,  would  render  all  com- 
ment vain,  all  exhortation  superfluous.  This 
selt-applicatinn  is  the  great  end  of  the  parable, 
the  £reat  end  of  Scripture,  the  great  end  of 
pmching,  and  the  only  end  of  hearin;:. 

But  do  not  too  many  of  us,  like  him  we  are  so 
ready  to  condemn,  conceal  our  self-love  under 
the  assumption  of  modesty,  and  indulge  our 
dnth  under  the  humble  pretence  that  we  have 
DO  talent  to  exercise  7  But  .et  us  be  assured  it 
ii  the  deadness  of  our  spiritual  aflections,  and 
Dot  our  mean  opinion  of  ourselves,  that  is  the 
real  cause.  The  service  of  God  is  irksome,  be- 
eaase  his  commands  interfere  with  our  self-in- 
dalgence.  Let  the  lowly  Christian  possessed  of 
but  hb  single  talent,  cheer  his  fainting  heart  by 
that  bemati fully  condescending  plea,  with  which 
the  compassionate  Saviour  vindicated  the  mo- 
dest penitent,  who  hsd  no  other  way  of  demon- 
strating her  affection,  but  by  pouring  perfumes 

on  his  ^t — 8HR  HATH  DONB  WHAT  SHS  COULD.     A 

tenderness  of  encouragement,  which,  if  we  con- 
ridffr  hy  whom  it  was  nttered,  and  to  whom  ad- 
dressed, roost  convey  consolation  to  the  heart 
of  the  most  poorly  endowed  and  self-at>asing 
Christian. 

In  giving  in  the  final  account  of  the  use  we 
kive  made  of  our  talents,  we  shall  not  only  have 
to  reckon,  for  the  Christian  knowledge  we  really 
arqoired,  €nr  the  progress  we  actually  made  in 
psty,  for  the  good  impressions  we  received  or 
eoramunicated,  but  for  the  higher  degrees  of  all 
which  we  might  have  received  or  imparted,  had 
ve,  instead  of  squandering  our  talents  on  infe- 
rior objects,  carried  them  to  the  height  of  which 
Ibey  were  sasceptible.  Had  we  acted  up  to  our 
eonvietinns,  had  we  pushed  our  advantages  to 
Ibeir  possibilities,  had  we  regularly  pursued 
what  we  eagerly  engaged  in,  had  our  progreas 
kept  paos  with  our  resolution,  our  attainments, 
with  our  opportunities,  how  much  more  profita- 
ble servants  we  mi^ht  have  been  !  But  satis- 
lad  to  stop  short  of  great  ofTences,  we  neglect 
to  impreiw  upon  our  consciences  how  laree  a 
ptnloa  of  oor  reckoning  will  be  of  a  negative 
character. 

From  natural  feeling,  from  inward  conscious. 
Mas,  from  the  notices  of  reason,  the  traces  of 
fcerediUry  opinion,  and  the  analogy  of  thmgs, 
kideoendently  of  Revelation,  we  cannot  avoid 
Iba  belief  that  we  are  accountable  beinifs.  Our 
ftotioos  of  right  and  wrong,  of  equity  and  jude- 
Bent,  oar  insoppressible  forebodings,  our  fearful 
ntieipfttions,  tLa  suggestioos  of  natural  con- 


science, all  unite  their  several  forces  to  fasten 
on  the  mind  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  called  to 
a  definite  account  Our  intelligent  nature,  our 
rational  powers,  our  voluntary  agency,  make  as 
suitable  subjects  of  God*s  moral  government 
His  wisdom,  power,  omniscience,  rer.titude  and 
justice  render  him  supremely  fit  to  be  our  final 
jiidge,  and  the  dispenser  of  our  eternal  awprdi. 
But  God,  in  his  inflnite  goodness,  has  lioC,  in 
this  most  important  point,  left  us  to  the  bare 
light  of  unassisted  nature ;  he  has  not  left 
us  to  be  tossed  about  without  rudder,  or  com- 
pasa,  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  harrassing  con- 
jecture. He  has  not  abandoned  us  to  the  alter- 
nation of  vain  fears  and  unfounded  hopes;  to  the 
sickly  suggestions  of  a  troubled  fancy,  the  cruel 
uncertainties  of  doubt,  and  the  cheerless  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  The  expectation  of  a  day  of 
retribution  is  not  the  gloomy  reverie  of  the  so- 
persiitious,  n<>r  the  wild  vision  of  the  enthnsi- 
astic  He  who  cannot  tiff  has  solemnly  assured 
u«,  that  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  Man  whom  he  bos  sent, 
Corist  Jerus. 

The  c«)ming  of  this  great  day,  which  nature 
suspected,  and  reason  allowed.  Scripture  con- 
firms. It  will  at  length  arrive.  The  scrutiny 
so  graphically  exhibited  by  oor  Lord,  will  bo 
realised  in  all  its  pomp  of  terrors.  The  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead,  and  death  and  hell  ahall  deli- 
ver up  the  dead  which  are  in  them,  and  every 
man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  works. 
And  the  dead,  small  and  great  shall  stand  before 
fjlod,  the  judgment  shall  lie  s«*t,  and  the  books 
opened,  and  the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works. 

This  universal  examination  into  the  human 
character,  this  critical  dissection  of  the  heart  of 
man,  from  the  first  created  being  to  him  wha 
f>hall  be  caught  up  alive  in  the  air  at  Christ*! 
second  coming,  shall  infallibly  take  place. 

Blessed  be  Almighty  forbearance,  it  is  still  m 
the  power  of  every  existing  child  of  .Adam  to 
lighten  to  himself  his  apprehensions  of  that  day. 
He  may  do  more ;  he  may  convert  terror  into 
transport  by  acting  now  aa  if  he  really  believed 
it  would  one  day  come ;  by  acting  as  he  shall 
then  wish  he  had  acted.     If  *  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  persuade  men,*  what  fff<*ct  ahould  his  mer- 
cy produce ;  that  mercy  which  has  given  the 
universal  warning  to  the  whole  human  race  in 
three  conaentaneous  parables,  exhibited  with  a 
spirit  of  truth  more  resembling  historic  narra- 
tive, than  prophetic  anticipation  !     There  is  not 
one  living  being  who  now  reads  this  page  from 
whom  that  day  ia  distant :  to  some  it  must  be 
yt^ry  near;  to  none  perhaps  nearer,  than  to  her 
who  now  tremblingly   presumes  to  raise  the 
warning  voice  ;  to  her,  to  all,  it  is  tremendously 
awful.     Let  none  of  us,  then,  content  ourselvee 
with  a  barren  admiration  of  its  solemnities,  as 
if  it  were  an  affecting  scene  of  a  tragedy,  in- 
vented to  move  the  passions  without  rectifying 
them  ;  to  inspire  terror,  without  quickening  re- 
pentance.    Let  us  not  be  struck  by  it  as  with  a 
wonderful  fact  in  history,  which  involves  the  in- 
terest of  some  one  co«intry  with  which  we  have 
no  particular  concern  ;  or  of  aome  remote  oen- 
tury  disconnected  with  that  in  which  our  lot  ii 
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cait  Tt  is  the  personal,  the  individual,  the  ever- 
lasting  concern  of  every  rational  being  through 
ill  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
It  is  the  final,  unalterable  decision  on  the  fate 
of  every  intelligent,  and,  therefore,  every  ac- 
coantable  creature,  to  whom  God  has  revealed 
his  will ;  to  whom  he  has  sent  his  Son,  to  whom 
bft'lll*  offered  the  aid  of  his  Spirit. 

Ifo  wonder  that  the  universal  administration 
of  final  justice  shall  be  manifested  in  the  most 
awful  pomp  and  splendor — no  wonder  that  it 
will  be  equally  tt  scene  of  anguish  and  of  trans, 
port ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  hand,  as  much 
exceed  the  terrors  of  guilt,  as  it  will,  on  the 
other,  transcend  the  hopes  of  fUith — when  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  in  the  full 
brightness  of  his  glory,  shall  be  the  judge ;  when 
the  whole  assembled  universe  shall  be  the  sub- 
jects of  judgment — when  not  only  the  deeds  of 
every  life,  but  the  thoughts  of  every  heart,  shall 
be  brought  to  light,  when,  if  we  produce  our 
work.4,  the  recording  book  will  produce  our  mo. 
tlves — when  every  saint  who  acted  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible,  shall  not  only  see  but 
•hare  the  gJory  in  which  he  trusted  ;  when  the 
hypocrite  shall  behold  him  whom  he  believed 
without  trusting,  and  mocked  without  deceiving; 
when  the  profligate  shall  witness  the  reality  of 
what  he  feared,  and  the  infidel  shall  feel  the 
certainty  of  what  he  denied. 


CHAP.  VII. 
On  injlueneet  eonndered  at  a  T\ilent. 

It  is  at  best  a  selfish  sort  of  satisfaction,  though 
the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  to  tee  othert 
totted  about  in  a  ttorm^  while  we  are  tiltinor  in 
teeurity^  rejoicings  not  hecauae  they  are  in  dftnger, 
kut  becaute  we  are  tafe,  Christianity  instructs 
us  to  improve  on  the  sentiment  It  teaches  us 
to  extract  not  only  comfort  and  gratification  from 
the  comparison  of  our  happier  lot  with  that  of 
the  Inss  favoured  ;  but  in  making  the  com  pari, 
■on,  it  reminds  us  to  make  it  with  reference  to 
God,  by  emphatically  asking,  *  Who  is  it  that 
maketh  us  to  differ  7* 

Bat  if  we  look  around,  not  only  on  the  exter. 
nal  but  on  the  moral  and  mental  distinctions 
among  mankind,  and  consider  the  ignorance, 
the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  others  as  a  ground 
for  our  more  abundant  gratitude ;  what  sort  of 
feeling  will  be  excited  in  certain  persons  by  a 
eight  and  sense  of  those  miseries,  those  vices, 
and  that  ignorance,  of  which  their  own  influence, 
or  example,  or  neglect  has  been  the  cause  ?  If 
we  see  any  unhappy  whom  we  might  have  re. 
lieved,  any  ignorant  whom  we  ought  to  have  in. 
etructed,  any  corrupt  whose  corruptions  we  never 
endeavoured  to  reform,  but  whom,  perhaps,  we 
have  contributed  to  make  what  they  are ;  in 
either  of  these  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  state  of  mind  less  susceptible  of  comfort, 
■ny  circumstance  more  calculated  to  excite 
Oompunction.  These  instances  may  help  men 
to  a  pretty  just  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
their  own  character,  since  it  is  certain  they  never 
felt  any  true  gratitude  for  their  own  mercies,  I 


who  can  look  with  indifference  on  either  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  distresses  of  others.  And 
if  no  one  ever  truly  mourned  for  his  own  sins 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  sins  of  those  around 
him,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  promote  his  own 
salvation,  who  neglects  any  fair  opening  of  con- 
tributing to  the  salvation  of  others. 

What  an  appalling  reflection  it  is,  that  at  the 
tremendous  bar,  a  being  already  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  offences,  may  have 
to  sustain  the  addition  of  the  amazing  and  un- 
expected  load  of  all  those,  of  which  he  has  been 
the  cause  in  others  !  What  an  awful  contrast 
will  be  presented  to  the  assembled  universe, 
when  certain  commanding  characters  shall  stand 
forth,  burdened  not  only  with  their  personal 
guilt,  nor  even  with  the  sins  of  their  immediate 
connexions,  but  in  a  certain  measure  with  the 
sins  of  their  age  and  country  ;  while  others,  who 
devoted  similar  talents  and  influence  to  opposite 
purposes,  shall  appear  gloriously  surrounded 
with  happy  spirits,  of  whose  felicity  they  have 
been  the  instruments :  their  shining  crowns 
made  brighter  by  imparted  brightness,  by  good- 
ness  which  flourished  under  their  auspices,  by 
virtues  which  were  the  effect  of  their  patronagfe, 
by  piety  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  example. 

Influence  is  a  talent  not  only  of  ondefinable 
but  of  universal  extent  Who  is  there  so  insig. 
niflcant  as  not  to  have  his  own  circle,  greater  or 
smaller,  made  better  or  worse,  by  hia  society, 
his  conduct,  his  counsels  ?  That  presumptuous 
but  common  consolation  of  a  dying  bed,  /  kawt 
done  no  harm  to  any  one^  is  always  the  fallacious 
refuge  of  such  as  have  done  little  or  no  good. 
Man  is  no  such  neutral  being. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  considera- 
tions to  insist  so  much  on  the  more  striking  and 
conspicuous  instances  of  misemployed  influence, 
(for  the  ordinary  state  of  life  does  not  incessant- 
ly call  them  into  action,)  as  on  those  overlooked, 
though  not  unimportant  demands  for  its  exertino, 
which  occur  in  the  every -day  transactions  of 
mankind,  more  especially  among  the  opulent  and 
the  powerful. 

Rank  and  fortune  confer  an  influence  the  most 
co^nmanding.  All  objects  attract  the  more  no- 
tice from  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  do 
not  excite  the  less  attention,  because  they  may 
deserve  less  admiration.  In  anticipating  the 
scrutiny  that  will  hereafter  be  made  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  rich  and  great  have  em- 
ployed their  influence,  that  powerful  engine  pat 
into  their  hands  for  the  noblest  purposes,  may 
we  not  venture  to  wish  they  had  some  disintB- 
rested  friend,  less  anxious  to  please  than  to  serve 
them,  who  would  honestly  as  occasion  might 
offer,  interrogate  them  in  a  manner  somethmg 
like  the  following : — 

*  Allow  ma  as  a  friend  to  your  immortal  in- 
terests, to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questiona.  Hal 
your  power  been  uniformly  employed  in  disooa- 
raging  injustice ;  in  promoting  particular  as 
well  as  general  good ;  in  countenancing  reli 
gious  as  well  as  charitable  institutions ;  in  pro- 
tecting the  pious,  as  well  as  in  assistinsr  the  in- 
digent 7  Has  your  influence  been  oonscientioaa- 
ly  exerted  in  vindicating  injured  merit ;  haa  it 
been  employed  in  defending  insulted  worth 
against  the  indolence  of  the  unfoeiiog,  the  eooni 
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oTlh^  unworthy,  the  neglect  of  the  anthinkingr  7 
Has  it  been  exercised  in  patronising  modest  ge. 
nius,  which  would,  without  your  fostering  hand, 
have  Bank  in  obscurity  7 

*  Have  you,  in  the  recommendations  which 
htTe  been  required  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the 
saitablenees  of  the  candidate  for  the  place,  ra- 
ther than  to  a  provision  for  an  unworthy  appli. 
cant,  to  the  injury  of  the  office  7  And  have  you 
booestl^  preferred  the  imperative  claims  of  the 
institution  to  the  solicitations,  or  even  to  the 
wants,  of  the  individual  7  Have  you  never  load- 
ed  a  public,  or  injured  a  private  establishment, 
by  appointing  an  unfit  agent,  because  he  was  a 
burden  on  your  own  hands,  or  a  charge  on  your 
ovn  parse  7  Have  you  never  promoted  a  servant 
who  bad  **'  wasted  your  goods,**  and  with  whom 
you  parted  for  that  very  reason,  to  the  superin. 
tendance  of  a  charity,  or  to  the  management  of 
in  office,  where  you  knew  he  would  have  a 
wider  sphere,  and  a  more  uncontrolled  power, 
of  purloining  public  property,  or  wasting  private 
bounty,  than  in  that  from  which  your  prudence 
bid  discharged  him  V 

To  rise  a  step  higher ;— '  Have  vou  never,  if 
intrusted  with  a  patronage  over  that  peculiarly 
ncred  office,  **  which  any  one  may  well  trem- 
ble to  give  or  to  receive,**  been  governed  by  a 
ipirit  of  nepotism  in  the  disposal  of  it,  which 
70U  perhaps  severely  censure  under  a  certain 
other  establishment  most  obviously  corrupt? 
Hive  yoa  never  been  engaged  in  promoting 
men,  who,  from  their  destitution  of  principle, 
ire  a  dishonour  to  the  profession  in  which  you 
hive  been  raising  them,  or,  by  the  want  of  abi- 
lities  are  disqualified  for  it  7  Have  you  never 
connived  at  the  preferment  of  the  weak  or  wick- 
ed, to  the.  exclusion  of  others  whose  virtues  and 
tilents  eminently  fitted  them  for  the  situation? 
Or,  have  yoa,  rather,  strenuously  laboured  to 
fix  the  meritorious  in  the  place  they  were  so 
qualified  to  fill,  while  you  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  undeserving  or  incompetent  relative  out  of 
Tour  own  parse?  And  have  you  habitually 
made  a  conscience  of  recommending  adequate 
peraooe  in  preference  to  the  unworthy  and  the 
mfit,  though  the  latter  belonged « to  your  own 
little  senate,  or  swelled  your  own  large  train  7 

*  Have  yoa  habitually  borne  in  mind  that  im- 
portant, but  disregarded,  maxim,  that  what  you 
do  by  another  is  done  by  yourself;  and  not  only 
euefolly  avoided  oppression  in  vour  own  per- 
ion,  bat,  rising  superior  to  that  selfish  indolence, 
lbs  bane,  the  grave  of  every  nobler  quality,  have 
70a  been  careful  that  your  agents  do  not  exer- 
cise a  tyranny  which  yoa  yourself  abhor,  but 
which  may  be  carried  on  under  ^oor  name? 
Toar  ignorance  of  such  injustice  will  be  of  little 
trail,  if,  through  supineness,  you  have  sanction- 
ed abuses  which  vigilance  might  have  prevent- 
ed, or  exertion  panuhed. 

*Have  you  unkindly  denied  access  to  year 
presence  to  the  diffident  solicitor,  who  has  no 
other  channel  to  preferment  but  your  favour ; 
lod  if  noc  able  to  serve  him,  have  you  softened 
year  refusal  by  feelingly  participating  in  his 
disappointment,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  re- 
ibsing  to  see  and  soothe  him,  when  you  could 
do  no  more  7  Have  you  considered  that,  to  listen 
to  wttriMKM  apiilicatiooa,  and  pertinaciom 


claims,  is  among  the  drawbacks  of  comfort  ne- 
cefisarily  appended  to  your  station  7  To  examiy 
into  interfering  pretensions,  while  it  is  a  din^ 
you  owe  to  the  applicant,  is  a  salutary  exercise 
of  patience  to  yourself;  it  is  aifto  the  only  cer- 
tain means  you  possess  of  distinguishing  the 
meritorious  from  the  importunate.* 

We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the^ive 
earnestly,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
the  tender-hearted  and  the  benevolent,  from  the 
facility  of  a  yielding  tf^mper,  from  weariness  of 
importunity,  from  a  wish  to  spare  their  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  fVom  a  too  natural  desire  to 
get  rid  of  trouble,  are  frequently  induced  to  con- 
fer and  to  refuse  favours,  not  only  against  their 
principles  and  their  judgment,  but  against  their 
will.  Yet  as  no  virtue  is  ever  possessed  in  per- 
fection by  him  who  is  destitute  of  its  opposite.— 
Have  you  been  equally  careful,  never,  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  or  the  love  of  ease,  to  awaken 
false  hopes,  and  keep  alive  false  expectations  in 
vour  retainers,  though  you  knew  you  had  no 
prospect  of  ever  making  them  good  7 — thus  com- 
mitting your  own  honour  for  the  sake  of  swell- 
ing the  catalogue  of  your  dependents ;  and,  by 
insincerity  and  indecision,  feeding  them  with 
delusive  promises,  when  a  firm  negative,  by  ex- 
tinguishing hope,  might  have  put  them  on  a 
more  successful  pursuit 

Some  striking  instances  of  delicate  liberality, 
recorded  of  a  late  lamented  statesman,  have 
shown,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from 
human  nature,  that  a  man  should  exert  his  in- 
fluence for  the  benefit  of  another,  even  though 
it  were  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  that  he 
should  bo  not  only  willing,  but  desirous,  not  to 
procure  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  the  obliged 
person,  nor  to  obtain  his  admiration ;  but  would 
be  contented,  that,  while  ho  himself  afforded  all 
the  benefit,  an  intervening  agent  should  have 
all  the  credit  This  disinterestedness  is  among 
the  nicer  criteria  of  a  Christian  spirit 

While  we  can  with  truth  assign  the  moat 
liberal  praise  to  that  spirit  of  charity  which  pre- 
eminently distinguishes  the  present  period,  we 
are  compelled  to  lament  that  justice  is  not  held 
in  equal  estimation  by  some  of  those  who  ^ive 
the  law  to  manners.  This  considerably  dimi- 
nishes their  influence,  because  it  is  the  quality 
which,  of  all  others,  they  roost  severely  require 
in  their  dependents,  as  being  that  which  is  most 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  interest. 
And  how  far  from  equitable  is  it,  to  blame  and 
punish  the  statuable  offence  in  petty  men,  whose 
breach  of  integrity  is  unhappily  facilitated  by 
continual  opportunity,  or  induced  by  the  pres 
sure  of  want,  while  the  rigorous  exactor  of  jar. 
tice  is  as  defective  in  the  practice,  as  he  is  strici 
in  the  requisition  7 

The  species  of  injustice  alluded  to,  consists 
much  in  that  laxity  of  principle  which  admits 
of  a  bcaIc  of  expense  disproportionate  to  the  for 
tune :  this  creates  the  inevitable  necessity  of' 
remaining  in  heavy  arrears  to  those  who  can 
ill  afford  to  give  long  credit :  in  return,  it  in 
duces  in  the  creditor  the  habit,  and  almost  th^ 
necessity,  of  enhancing  the  price  of  his  commo 
dity.     The  evil  would  be  little,  if  the  encroach 
ment  were  only  felt  by  those  whose  tardy  pay 
inMit  readers  ezocbitanGO  almost  pardonablo 
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bat  others,  who  practise  the  most  exact  justice, 
M  involved  in  the  penalty,  without  parlakini; 
uT the  oflTence :  and  the  correct  are  taxed  for  the 
tm probity  of  the  dilatory.  This  dilapidating^ 
faahit  leads  tc  an  indolence  in  inspecting  ac- 
counts ;  and  the  increasing  onwillingness  to  ex- 
amine into  debts  increases  the  inability  to  dis- 
chaife  them ;  for  debts,  like  sins,  become  more 
burdensome  in  proportion  as  people  neglect  to 
jiquire  into  them. — Perhaps  there  is  no  instance 
of  misconduct  which  tends  more  directly  to  di- 
minish influence  than  the  imprudence  of  con- 
tracting debts,  and  the  irregularity  and  conse- 
quent injustice  of  which  it  is  sometimes  unin- 
tentionally the  cause. 

And  here,  if  we  might  be  allowed  a  remark 
some v; hat  foreign  to  out  immediate  subject,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  low  conception  of  jus- 
ticc  of  which  we  complain  has  infected  not  only 
morals,  but  religion ;  or  rather,  what  began  in 
our  principle  towards  Grod,  extends  to  our  prac 
tice  towards  man.  It  is  the  attribute  of  which 
we  make  the  least  scruple  to  rob  the  Almighty; 
fbr  it  is  a  fashionable,  though  covert,  mode  of 
srraigning  his  justice,  when  we  affect  to  exalt 
his  character  by  representing  him  as  too  merci- 
ful to  punish.  Justice  is  not  only  eminently 
conspicuous  in  her  own  central  station,  but  gives 
life  and  light  to  other  attributes.  By  euttmg  off 
superfluous  expenses,  temperance  and  sobriety 
ffrows  out  of  justice ;  and,  what  is  subtracted 
from  luxury,  is  carried  over  without  additional 
expense,  to  the  account  of  beneficence. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  lay  down  some  precise 
and  indispensable  rules  fbr  the  practice  of  jns> 
tice,  while  they  leave  great  latitude,  at  least  as 
to  the  selection  of  its  individual  acts,  to  charity. 
Justice  can  bo  maintained  only  by  this  distinct 
demand  and  rigid  acquiescence,  while  charity 
would  lose  the  nature  and  quality  of  benevo- 
lence, if  it  were  under  any  such  express  and 
definite  rules.  Charity  may  choose  her  object, 
but  those  of  justice  are  chosen  fbr  her.  It  was, 
doubtless,  in  mercy,  that  no  absolute  rule  or  li- 
mitation is  made  respecting  charity,  that  we 
might  have  the  gratification  of  a  voluntary  de- 
light  in  its  exercise,  for  our  nature  is,  in  this 
respect,  so  kindly  constituted,  that,  in  minds 
not  peculiarly  ill-formed,  the  call  to  beoeficence 
is  the  call  to  enjoyment 

But  to  return. — The  influence  of  the  great, 
*  the  observed  of  all  obserrers,*  descends  into  the 
■ocial  walks  of  life.  The  pinnacle  on  which  they 
■tand,  makes  their  most  trivial  actions,  and  even 
words,  objects  of  attention  and  imitation  to  those 
beneath  them.  The  consciousness  of  this  should 
bo  an  additional  motive  fbr  avoiding,  in  their 
ordinary  conversation,  not  only  what  is  corrupt, 
but  whatever  savours  of  levity  and  imprudence ; 
the  vanity  of  the  little  world  is  ready,  not  from 
mischief,  but  self-importance,  to  convert  the 
thoughtless  slips  of  the  great  into  consequence; 
their  most  frivolous  remarks  are  quoted,  merely 
that  the  quoter  may  seize  the  only  occasion  he 
eonld  ever  find  of  showing  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted  to  their  company.  This  harmless  little 
stratagem  holds  out  a  strong  motive  for  those 
whose  condition  in  life  makes  them  subjects  of 
enervation,  occasionally  to  let  fall  something 
«htf  may  bt  remembered,  not  merelj  beoMie 


they  said  it,bnt  because  it  was  worth  saying.Thie 
remark  applies  to  superiority  of  talentn,  to  ba 
considered  in  our  next  head,  still  more  than  of 
rank. 

As  the  great  and  noble  are  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  look  with  reverted  eye  back  to  tlieir 
ancestral  honours,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
they  were  all  as  ready,  as  we  are  happy  to  saj 
some  of  tnem  are,  to  cast  the  same  careful  re- 
trospect to  the  ancient  usages  of  their  illustriooe 
houses.     There  was  a  time  when  family  devo. 
tion  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  natural  appen- 
dage to  high  rank,  when  domestic  worship  was 
almost  as  inseparsbly  connected  with  the  aris- 
tocracy as  the  church  with  the  stale.    The  cha- 
pel wa«  as  much  a  part  of  the  splendid  esta- 
blishment as  the  state-room.     When  the  form 
of  piety  was  thus  kept  up,  the  reality  was  more 
likely  to  exist     Even  the  appearance  was  a  ho- 
mage to  religion,  the  very  custom  was  an  ho- 
nourable recognition  of  Christianity.     But,  in 
the  way  of  influence,  it  must  have  been  of  high 
importance ;   the  domestics  would   have  their 
sense  of  duty  kept  alive,  and  would  with  more 
alacrity  serve  those  who  they  saw  sei  ved  God. 
It  was  a  bond  of  political,  as  well  as  of  moral 
union ;  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  *  the 
rich  and  poor  meet  together.'    There  is  some 
thing  of  a  coalescing  property  in  social  worship. 
In  acknowledging  their  common  dependanoeon 
their  common  master,  this  equality  of  half  an 
hour  would  be  likely  to  promote  subordination 
through  the  rest  of  the  day.    Take  it  in  an  in- 
ferior point  of  view,  it  was  a  useful  discipline,  it 
was  a  family  muster-roll,  a  sort  of  domestic  pa^ 
rade,  which  regularly  brought  the  privates  be- 
fore  their  commanding  oflicers,  and  maintained 
order  as  well  as  detected  absence.    It  was  also 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  supe- 
riors, by  periodically  reminding  their  depend- 
ants of  their  duty  to  Grod,  which  necessarily  in- 
volves every  human  obligation. 

We  come  now  to  speak,  though  cursorily,  of 
another  deposit  of  talent,  not  less  extensive  in 
its  immediate  eflbcts  and  far  more  important  in 
its  consequences ;  the  influence  of  Genius  and 
Learning.  As  the  influence  of  well-directed  ta^ 
lents  is  too  obvious  to  require  animadversion, 
we  shall  confine  our  brief  remarks  to  their  con- 
trary direction.-— If  we  could  suppoae  the  mas 
whose  talents  had,  b^  pernicious  principles^ 
been  diverted  from  their  right  channel,  to  have^ 
at  the  close  of  life,  that  clear  view  of  bis  own 
character,  and  the  misapplication  of  hie  mental 
powers,  whicli  will  be  presented  to  him  when 
he  opens  his  eyes  on  eternity,  we  ahoold  wit.^ 
ness  as  complete  a  contrast  with  hie  present 
feelings  as  any  two  opposite  descriptions  of  eluu 
racter  could  exhibit 

Of  all  the  various  sentences  to  be  awarded  at 
the  dread  tribunal,  can  imagination  figure  one 
more  severe  than  will  be  pronounced  against 
the  polluted  and  polluting  wit ;  the  noblest  &• 
culties  turned  into  arms  against  him  who  nve 
them,  the  eloquence  which  would  scarcely  havtt 
disparaged  the  tongue  of  angels,  converted  to 
the  rhetoric  of  hell  7  The  mischief  of  a  cor* 
rupt  book  is  indefinite,  both  in  extent  and  dora* 
tion. — When  the  personal  example  of  the  writer 
hae  done  ite  wont,  and  haa  only  nuned  hit 
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fKendt  and  neighbours,  the  operation  of  an  nn- 
prir'cipled  work  may  be  just  beginning. — It  is 
a  sin,  the  commission  or  which  carries  in  it 
more  of*  the  character  of  its  infernal  inspirer 
than  any  other.  It  is  a  crime  not  prompted 
bj  appetite,  kindled  by  passion,  or  provoked  by 
temptation:  but  a  graiuitous,  voluntary,  cold 
bboded  enormity,  the  offspring  of  mtellectual 
wickedness,  the  child  of  spiritual  depravity  ; 
the  deepest  sin  without  the  slightest  excuse. 
Sins  of  surprise  have  infirmity  to  plead,  but,  in 
thb  frigid  villany,  the  badness  of  the  motive 
keeps  pace  with  the  turpitude  of  the  act  The 
iiUfntion  is  to  offrnd  Grod,  the  project  is  to  ruin 
inan  ;  the  aim  is  to  poison  the  temporal  peace, 
the  detign  is  to  murder  the  everlasting  hope  of 
ill  who  Rome  in  contact  with  it 

But  the  exclusive  application  of  talents  to 
BDbjcctii  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  right 
and  vaJoable,  as  far  as  they  go,  is  sometimes 
an  occasion  in  which  we  might  mingle  regret 
with  admiration.  We  view  with  reverence  the 
profound  scholsr,  a  man,  so  far  from  having  lost 
any  time  in  trifling,  whose  very  amusements 
are  labours,  and  whose  relaxation  is  intensity 
of  thought,  and  sedulity  of  study.  By  unre. 
Bitting  diligence,  he  has  been  daily  adding 
f^h  stores  to  his  ponderous  mass  of  erudi. 
tioii,  or  periodically  presenting  new  tomes  to 
the  literary  world,  in  return  for  those  he  has 
rifled.  But,  put  the  case,  that  such  a  man  has 
never  so  much  as  conceived  the  thought  of 
lending  to  religion  his  weight  of  character,  or 
the  influence  of  his  reputation,  by  devoting  some 
little  interval  to  a  moral  or  religious  speculation ; 
baa  never  once  entertained  the  idea  of  occasion- 
ally directing  his  treasures  of  learning,  into  any 
channel  which  leads  to  the  country  where  he 
aod  his  volumes  together,  the  durable  register 
of  his  life,  are  soon  about  to  land, — who  can 
forbear,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  possible 
character,  regretting  that  his  too  moderate  am- 
bitioo  should  be  satisfied  with  the  applause  of 
an  age  or  an  island,  without  once  exercising  his 
talents  on  some  topic  which  might  have  includ- 
ed the  concerns  of  his  whole  species,  which 
might  have  embraced  the  interests  of  both 
vorlds  7  Who  can  forbear  lamenting,  that  he 
baa  risen  so  high  without  reflecting  that,  in  a 
DoraJ  sense,  *one  step  higher  would  set  him 
hishest;*  that  he  should  have  been  contented 
with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  some  pagan  sage 
la  editor  or  annotaior ;  and,  for  that  humble 
need,  to  relinquish  the  duty  of  glorifying  his 
Maker,  by  instructing  his  fellow-creatures  ;  as 
if  that  were  a  less  splendid  object,  an  inferior 
ooncem  to  be  turned  over  to  inferior  abilities, 
and  to  which  inferior  abilities,  were  adequate  7 

If  the  awful  apprehension  of  a  future  account 
ooold,  at  tlie  close  of  life,  lead  even  the  illus. 
trions  Grotius,  who  had  with  equal  ability  cul- 
tiratsd  both  secular  and  sacred  studies,  to  wish 
that  he  could  change  characters  with  a  poor 
pious  peasant,  who  used  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  reading  the  Bible  at  his  gate,  what  may 
fiaally  be  the  wish  of  those  who,  having  quitted 
a  far  less  useful  life  without  any  such  contrite 
eonfessioa,  are  brought  to  witntss  at  once  the 
letribuUon  assigned  to  the  conscientious  use  of 
MM  solitary  talent,  mod  to  fed  that  awarded  to 


their  own  vast  but  abused  allotment?  That 
awakening  parable  of  the  Divine  Teacher  whi^ 
presents  so  terrible  a  view  of  the  *  great  guR* 
which  irrevocably  separated  to  other  neighbours, 
whose  respective  lots  in  worldly  circumstances 
resembled  the  distinctions  of  intellect  in  the 
preceding  instance — that^gulP  which  eternally 
divided  the  holy  beggar  from  the  opulent  sen- 
sualist— is  equally  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  If  any  thing  could  deepen  or  widen  a 
barrier  already  hopelesnly  impassable,  might  it 
not  be  the  substitution  of  ill-opplied  abilities  for 
misemployed  riches?* 

An  affecting  thought  involuntarily  fbrcee 
itself  upon  us,  on  the  departure  of  distinguished 
genius.  All  those  shining  talents  which  had 
hitherto  too  exclusively  filled  our  minds,  sink  at 
once  in  our  estimationt  because  we  know  they 
are  now  nothing  to  their  possessor  but  as  they 
were  used,  worse  than  nothing  if  they  were  not 
used  wisely.— In  the  court  where  ho  now  stands 
for  trial,  neither  the  cogent  argument  nor  the 
pointed  wit  can  secure  his  acquittal ;  happy  if 
they  appear  not  strong  evidences  against  it.  The 
qualities  of  his  heart,  which,  perhaps,  dazzled 
by  those  of  his  head,  we  had  not  taken  into  the 
account — his  errors  having  been  lost  in  his 
brightness — now  come  forward  as  the  others 
recede.  Our  feelings  are  solely  occupied  with 
what  may  be  now  available  to  him  to  whom  we 
have  owed  pleasure  or  infiirmation.  That  fame 
which  we  lately  thought  so  solid  a  good,  seems 
now  a  painted  cloud  melting  into  air — that 
proud  poa  Evxa  for  which  he  wrote,  seems 
dwindled  to  a  point — that  visionary  immortality 
which  he  had  assigned  as  his  meed,  compared 
with  the  eternity  on  which  he  has  entered,  is 
become  less  than  the  shadow  to  the  substancSi 
less  than  the  halo  to  the  sun. 

This  idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  recent  decease  of  two  writers  of 
uncommon  reach  of  thought  profound  research^ 
and  unbounded  philological  learning.  Had 
these  two  eminent  men  been  possessed  of  in- 
ferior minds,  or  a  more  dubious  fame,  their 
death  would  have  sounded  the  signal  of  silence, 
no  less  to  the  moralist  than  to  the  satirist  as  to 
the  gross  sensuality  and  corrupt  principles  of 
the  one,  the  avowed  atheism  and  profligate  poll- 
tical  doctrines  of  the  other.  As  it  is,  we  can- 
not but  refer  to  them,  though  with  feelings  of 
pungent  regret,  and  only  under  a  strong  sense  of 
the  atonement  which  such  examples  owe  to  the 
world  for  the  mischief  they  do  it  as  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  some  of  the  preceding  remarks 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unmixed  commenda- 
tion of  their  talents  and  erudition,  without  the 
gentlest  censure  of  their  principles  and  prac< 
tices,  with  which  some  of  our  journals  abound- 
ed on  the  loss  of  these  able  but  unhappy  men, 
might  tend  to  impress  the  ardent  youthful 
student  with  an  over-valuation  of  genius,  un- 
sanctified  by  Christian  principles,  of  erudition 
undignified  by  virtuous  conduct 

Far,  very  far,  from  my  heart  be  the  unge- 
nerous thought  of  treating  departed  eminence 
with  disrespect,  but  in  analyzing  striking 
characters,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  separate  *  the 

*  Let  no  one  apply  this  to  tlie  great  statesmaa  of 
Uollaod. 
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^ecious  from  the  vile,*  lest  unqualified  admira- 
tion, where  there  is  such  large  ruom  for  censure, 
should,  while  profusely  embalminff  the  dead, 
allure  the  ingenuous  living  to  an  imitation  as 
unlimited  as  the  panegyric  was  undistinguish- 
ing?» 


CHAP.  VIII. 
On  time,  conMidered  a$  a  Talent. 

It  we  already  be^in  to  feel  what  a  large  pnr. 
lion  of  life  we  have  improvidently  squandered — 
what  days  and  nights  have  been  suffered  to 
waste  themselves,  if  not  criminally,  yet  iocon. 
siderately  :  if  not  loaded  with  evil,  yet  destitute 
of  good — how  much  time  has  been  consumed  in 
worthless  employments,  frivolous  amusements, 
listless  indolence,  idle  reading,  and  vain  imagi- 
nations— if  things  already  begin  to  appear 
wrong,  which  we  once  thought  at  least  harm, 
less,  though  not  perhaps  useful — what  appear- 
ance will  they  assume  in  that  inevitable  hour 
when  all  things  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light, 
and  appreciated  according  to  their  intrinsic 
value  ?  We  shall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  how 
often  we  neglected  what  we  knew  to  be  our 
duty,  shunned  what  we  were  aware  was  our  in- 
terest, and  declined  what  we  yet  believed  would 
add  to  our  happiness;  while,  with  perverted 
energy,  we  eagerly  pursued  what  we  had  reason 
to  think  was  contrary  to  our  interest,  duty,  and 
happiness.  But  excuses  satisfy  us  now,  to  which 
we  shall  not  then  give  the  hearing  for  a  mo- 
ment The  thin  disguise  which  the  illusion  of 
the  senses  now  casts  over  vanity,  sloth,  and 
error,  will  then  be  as  little  efficient  as  consola- 
tory. 

He  who  carefully  governs  his  mind  will  con- 
scientiously regulate  his  time.  To  him  who 
ihus  accurately  distributes  it,  who  appropriates 
the  hour  to  its  due  employment,  life  will  never 
seem  tedious,  yet  counted  by  this  moral  arith- 
metic it  will  be  really  k>ng.  If  we  compute  our 
time  as  critically  as  our  other  possessions ;  if 
we  assign  its  proportions  to  its  duties,  though 
the  divisions  will  then  be  so  fully  occupied  that 
they  will  never  drag,  yet  the  aggregate  sum 
will  be  found  sufficiently  long  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  life  is  destined. 

It  is  not  a  little  absurd  that  they  who  most 
wish  to  abolish  time  would  be  the  least  willing 
to  abridge  life.  But  is  it  not  unreasonable  to 
endeavour  to  annihilate  the  parcels  of  which  life 
is  composed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a 
dread  of  shrinking  the  stock  7  They  who  nu>st 
pathetically,  lament  the  want  of  time,  are  either 
persons  who  plunge  themselves  into  unnecessary 
concerns,  or  those  who  manage  them  ill,  or 
those  who  do  nothing.  The  first  create  the  de- 
ficiency  they  deplore ;  the  second  do  not  so  much 
want  lime  as  arrangement ;  the  last,  like  brute 
animals  laden  with  gold,  groan  under  the 
weight  of  a  treasure  of  which  they  make  no  use, 
mod  do  not  know  tlie  value. 

*  To  prevent  any  mi«takftn  application  of  these  re- 
marks it  may  be  pn>per  to  avow  that  ProfeMor  Porson 
and  Mr.  Home  Tooke  are  the  persons  to  whom  they 
'lude. 


They  will  never  make  a  right  use  of  tima 
who  turn  it  over  to  chance,  who  live  without 
anyvdc/inite  scheme  for  its  employment,  or  any 
fixed  object  for  its  end.  Such  desultory  beings 
will  be  carried  away  by  every  trifle  that  strikes 
the  senses,  or  any  whim  that  seizes  the  imagi- 
nation. They  who  live  without  any  ultimate 
point  in  view,  can  have  no  regular  process  in 
the  stepa  which  lead  to  it 

But  though  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  to 
animate  torpor,  and  tame  irregularity,  it  is 
always  a  duty  to  form  a  plan ;  occasions  will 
arise  when  it  may  be  a  higher  duty  to  break  it 
Both  ourselves  and  our  plans  must  ever  he  kept 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  higher  power.  That  ia 
an  ill-regulated  mind  which  wears  life  away 
without  any  settled  scheme  of  action  :  that  is  a 
little  mind  which  makes  itself  a  slave  to  any 
preconceived  rule,  when  a  more  imperative  dutj 
may  arise  to  demand  its  infraction.  Providence 
may  call  us  to  some  work  during  the  day  which 
we  did  not  foresee  in  the  morning.  Even  a 
good  design  must  be  relinquished  to  make  waj 
for  a  better,  nor  must  we  sacrifice  a  useful  to  a 
favourite  project,  nor  must  we  scruple  to  re- 
nounce  our  inclinations  at  the  call  of  duty  or  of 
necessity,  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  doer  as  well 
as  a  *  cheerful  giver.* 

In  our  use  of  time  we  frequently  practise  a 
delusion  which  cheats  us  of  no  inoonoiderablo 
portion  of  its  actual  enjoyment  The  now 
escapes  us  while  we  are  settling  future  points 
not  only  of  business,  of  ease,  or  of  pleasure,  but 
of  benevolence,  of  generosity,  of  piety.  These 
imaginary  points  to  which  we  impatiently 
stretch  forward  in  idea,  we  fix  at  successive  but 
distant  intervals,  endeavouring  by  the  rapid 
march  of  a  hurrying  imagination  to  annihilate 
the  intervening  spaces.  One  great  evil  of  reck- 
oning too  absolutely  on  marked  periods  which 
may  never  arrive,  is,  that,  by  this  absorption  of 
the  mind,  we  neglect  present  duties  in  the  anti. 
cipation  of  events  not  only  remote  but  uncer- 
tain. Even  if  the  anticipated  period  does  ar- 
rive, it  is  not  always  applied  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  pledged ;  and  the  event  which  was 
to  feel  the  full  weight  of  our  interference  and 
commanding  influence,  when  it  has  taken  place, 
sinks  into  the  undistinguished  mass  of  time 
and  circumstances.  The  point  which  we  once 
thought,  if  it  ever  could  be  attained,  would  sap- 
ply  abundant  matter,  not  only  for  present  duty 
or  pleasure,  but  for  delightful  retrospection, 
loses  itself,  as  we  mingle  with  it,  in  the  com- 
mon heap  of  forgotten  things ;  and  as  we  recede 
from  it,  merges  in  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  re- 
collections. Having  arrived  at  the  era,  instead 
of  seizing  on  that  present  so  impatiently  desired 
while  it  W9A  future^  we  again  send  our  imagina- 
tions out  to  nresh  distances  in  search  of  nvaii 
deceits.  While  we  are  pushing  it  on  to  object! 
still  more  remote,  the  large  uncalculated  spacea 
of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of  languor  and  dbooo- 
tent,  which  fill  the  chasm,  aud  which  we  aoaroe- 
ly  think  worth  taking  into  the  accoant,  make  up 
far  the  greater  part  of  life. 

All  this  would  be  only  foolish,  and  would 
hardly  deserve  a  harsher  name,  if  these  large 
uncultivated  wastes,  these  barren  interstioee 
these  neglected  subdivisioniv  had  not  aU  of 
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tiwin  imperioiui  demands  of  their  own — if  thoy 
were  not  to  be  .as  rig  }rouHly  accounted  for,  as 
the  vivid  spots  and  shininjif  prospects  which 
promise  so  much  and  produce  so  little. 

Let  us  not  then  compute  time  by  particular 
periods  or  sif^nal  events.  Let  us  not  content 
oarselves  with  putting  our  festal  days  only  into 
the  calendar,  but  remember  that  from  the  hour 
when  reason  begins  to  operate,  to  the  hour  in 
which  it  shall  beeztin^ishcd,  every  particle  of 
time  is  valuable ;  that  no  day  can  be  insignifi. 
cant,  when  every  day  is  to  be  accoimted  for ; 
that  each  one  posseraes  weight  and  importance, 
beeaasa  of  each  the  retribution  is  to  be  received. 
In  the  prospect  therefore  of  our  coming  time, 
let  us  not  make  great  leaps  from  the  expectation 
to  the  occurrence;  but  bearing  in  mind  that 
Mnall  concerns  make  up  the  larger  share  of  life, 
fot  OS  aim  to  execute  well  those  which  lie  more 
iro mediately  before  us.  For  the  instant  occa- 
lum  we  have  life  and  time  in  hand,  for  that  which 
M  prospective,  we  may  no  longer  be  in  posses. 
MOO  of  either  :  and  it  is  an  argument  of  no  small 
•ogvncy,  that  he  who  devotes  time  to  its  best 
porpoees,  secures  eternity  for  its  best  enjoy, 
neots. 

But  we  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inconsistency 
of  being  most  prodigal  of  what  we  best  love,  and 
of  throwing  away  what  we  most  fear  to  lose, 
that  time  of  which  life  is  made  up.  If  (rod  does 
not  give  as  a  short  time,  we  can  contrive  to 
make  it  short  by  this  wretched  husbandry.  It 
is  not  so  much  indigence  of  time  as  a  prodigali- 
ty in  the  waste  of  it,  that  prevents  life  from 
answering  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given. 
Few  things  make  us  so  independent  of  the  world 
u  the  prudent  disposition  of  this  precious  arti- 
cle. It  delivers  people  from  hanging  on  the 
charity  of  others  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
slavery  of  their  own  company.  We  should  not 
only  tie  careful  not  to  waste  our  own  time,  but 
that  others  do  not  rob  us  of  it — The  distinction 
of  crime  between  *  stealing  our  purse*  and  *  steal- 
lag  oar  good  name*  has  been  beastifully  con. 
trwted.  That  the  purse  is  *  trash*  is  a  senti. 
■wot  echoed  by  many  who  yet  set  no  small  va- 
loe  oo  the  trash  so  liberally  condemned  ;  while 
the  waater  of  his  own,  or  the  pilferer  of  another*s 
tine,  escapes  a  censure  which  he  ought  more 
koavilj  to  incur.  It  is  a  felony  for  which  no 
itpanuoce  can  make  restitution,  the  commodity 
kdng  not  only  invaluable  but  irrecoverable. 

Coosiderableevil,  with  respect  to  the  economy 
if  time,  arises  from  an  error  which  infects  some 
■inds  of  a  saperior  cast — a  notion  that  contempt 
of  order  and  custom  are  indications  of  genius, 
that  great  minds  cannot  be  tied  to  times,  uor  en- 
ilavml  by  aeasoas.  They  value  themselves  on 
Wing  systematieonly  in  their  disdain  of  method, 
m  being  regular  in  nothing  but  irregularity  ; 
witfi  them  accident  gives  the  law  to  action. 
ITiej  pride  themselves  in  not  despatching  busi- 
MSB  hot  postponing  it,  and  this  in  order  to  show 
vilh  what  ability  they  can  retrieve  time  to  which 
they  are  always  in  arrears.  From  this  vanity 
'i  of  intimating  that  they  can  execute  in  hoars 
''Vbat  costs  slower  souls  days  or  weeks,  the  most 
yissing  business  is  deferred  to  some  indefinite 
period,  and  duties  thus  postponed  are  not  seldom 
flitted. 

VoulL  K 


The  same  confidence  in  his  own  powers  which 
leads  a  young  tnan  of  genius  to  believe  he  can 
catch  knowledge  by  intuition,  see  every  thing  at 
a  glance,  and  comprehend  every  thing  in  a  mo- 
ment, tempts  him  to  put  off  that  moment.  But 
if  such  wonders  are  really  to  be  achieved  with- 
out  the  old  ingredients,  time  and  study,  what 
might  he  not  expect  would  be  accomplished  with 
their  assistance.  Those  who  are  now  marveb 
would  then  be  miracles  !  The  too  common  con- 
sequence of  this  impatience  of  application,  is  to 
affect  to  despise  whatever  knowledge  requires 
time  to  attain,  and  to  consider  whatever  de- 
mands industry  to  acquire,  as  not  worth  ac- 
quiring. * 

Nor  is  this  error  monopolized  by  talents.  We 
have  known  some,  who,  having  no  other  evi- 
dcnce  of  genius  to  produce,  never  failed  to  bo 
unpunctttd.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  more  in- 
tellectual, seeing  their  province  thus  invaded  by 
dunces,  do  not  become  regular  through  mere 
contempt  of  their  imitators,  and  abandon  the 
abuse  of  time  to  those  who  know  not  how  to 
spend  it  wisely. 

Christianity  is  a  social  principle.  He  who  has 
discovered  the  use  of  time,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  eternity,  cannot  but  be  solicitous  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  one, 
indeed,  is  indicative  of  the  other.  But  this  good, 
like  every  other,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  We 
cannot  essentially  benefit  people  without  asso- 
ciating with  them,  without  rendering  ourselves 
agreeable  to  them.  But  in  so  doing  we  should 
ever  recollect  that  we  may  seek  to  please  till  we 
forget  to  serve  them,  we  may  soAen  strong  truths 
tu  render  them  more  palatable  till  we  come  gra- 
dually less  to  recommend  Mem,  than  ourselves. 
In  the  spirit  of  fViendly  accommodation  we  may 
insensibly  lower  the  standard  of  religion,  with  a 
view  to  make  ourselves  more  agreeable,  and  may 
deceive  in  order  to  conciliate. 

Or  we  may  fall  into  another  error.    We  may 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.    We  may  censure  the 
wrong  practice  without  any  reference  to  the 
principle,  or  we  may  suit  our  counsels,  not  te 
the  wants,  but  to  the  taste,  of  our  friend,    la 
our  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  others,, 
we  should  be  careful  to  find  out  the  points  io 
which  they  are  most  deficient    If  their  error 
be  ignorance  of  Scripture,  if  worldliness,  if  pre- 
judice, if  a  general  disinclination  to  seriousness, 
if  a  blind  respect  for  religion,  joined  to  an  un- 
acquaintedness  with  its  doctrines ;  in  each  casei,. 
a  very  difierent  mode  of  conduct  will  be  requi- 
site.   In  each,  in  all,  we  should,  indeed,  witb- 
the  utmost  fairness,  lay  open  the  whole  scheme 
of  Christianity,  neither  concealing  its  diflicnl- 
ties,  its  humbling  requisitions,  nor  the  self-de- 
nials it  imposes.    But  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
suspect  any  one  truth  to  be  particularly  revolt- 
ing to  them,  it  will  bo  more  prudent  to  approach 
this  truth  gradually  through  others,  from  which- 
they  are  less  averse,  than,  by  forcing  its  intro- 
duction at  the  outset,  shut  up  the  way  to  farther 
progress.    Every  doctrine  should  be  unfolded 
gradually,  judiciously,  temperately,  not  insisting 
on  any  points  that  sro  not  clearly  scriptural,  nor 
on  any  that  admit  of  doubtful  disputation,  nor 
on  many  points  at  a  time ;  and,  above  all,  on 
none  unseasonably,  or  anceasingly. 
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Thi*  habit  of  tiiminjor  time  to  accoant,  by  en- 
oeavouring  to  be  useful  to  others,  will,  if  con- 
ducted with  mildness,  and  exerciaed  with  Chris- 
tian  humility,  be  eminently  beneficial  to  our- 
■elves.  It  will  set  ns  on  a  closer  examination 
of  the  truths  we  sujiffrest;  and  in  contending 
with  blindness  and  selt-sufficiency,  we  shall  find 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  our  own  patience  and 
moderation.  It  may  remind  us,  that  we  were 
once,  perhaps  in  the  same  state-  Above  all,  it 
will  put  us  on  a  more  strict  watchfulness  over 
our  own  hearts  and  lives,  lest  we  should  be  adopt- 
ing one  set  of  principles  for  our  conversation, 
and  another  for  our  conduct.  It  will  induce  the 
necessity  of  a  more 'exact  consistency,  as  they, 
to  whom  we  are  counsellors,  will  not  be  back- 
ward, if  we  furnish  them  with  the  least  ground, 
to  be  our  censurers.. 

And  here  I  would  affectionately  suggest  to 
ny  numerous  amiable  young  friends,  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  their  own  minds  from  turning  a 
certain  portion  of  their  time  to  the  personal  in- 
•truction  of  the  poor,  for  which  so  wide  a  field 
is  just  now  providentially  opened.  In  commu- 
nicating the  elements  of  religious  knowledge — 
in  numberless  repetitions  of  the  same  plain 
truths — in  being  obliged  to  begin  again  the  sim- 
ple document  which  they  fancied  they  had  long 
ago  impressed — in  the  humbling  necessity  of 
«owering  their  ideas,  and  debasing  their  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  make  themselves  intelligible 
—in  the  forbearance  which  dulness  of  intellect, 
perverseness  of  tepiper,  and  ingratitude  demand, 
they  may  gain  some  proficiency  themselves,  even 
where  their  success  wiih  others  is  least  encou- 
nging. 

But  to  whatever  account  we  turn  oar  time 
with  respect  to  others,  the  first  object  of  its  right 
employment  is  with  ourselves ;  and  this  not  only 
in  discharging  those  exercises  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue,  which  are  too  obvious  and  too  generally  ac- 
knowledged, to  require  to  be  specified  ;  but,  in 
attending  to  the  secret  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  character.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  we  can  judge  of  its  state 
by  the  thoughts  which  are  necessarily  suggest- 
ed by  any  actual  business,  or  any  pressing  ob- 
ject, such  thoughts  being  the  proper  demand  of 
the  occasion,  and  not  any  certain  indication  of 
oar  abiding  state  and  habitual  temper. — But  by 
watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of  our  spon- 
taneous thoughts,  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
determine  on  the  character  of  our  minds ;  their 
Toluntary  thoughts  and  unprompted  feelings, 
iMing  the  streams  which  indicate  the  fountain 
whence  they  flow. — ^The  heart  is  that  perennial 
•pring  ;  for,  whether  grace  or  nature  supply  the 
earrent,  the  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  In  either 
ease,  the  more  abundantly  it  flows,  the  more 
constantly  its  waste  is  fed  by  fresh  supplies ; 
expense,  instead  of  exhausting,  augments  the 
stream,  whether  the  source  from  earth  supply 
worldly  thoughts,  or  that  from  above  such  as  are 
heavenly.  Thoughts  determine  on  the  charac 
ter  :  a*  the  man  thinkHk  §o  w  he. 

What  a  scene  will  open  upon  us,  when,  from 
oar  eterna]  state,  we  shall  look  back  on  the  use 
we  have  maae  of  time  !  What  a  revolution  will 
he  wrought  in  our  opinions !  What  a  contrast 
will  bo  exhibited,  when  we  ahtll  take  a  clear  re- 


trospect  of  all  we  have  done,  and  all  we  ought 
to  have  done !  And  shall  we,  then,  put  otf  thi 
inspection  to  an  uncertain  period,  to  a  perio4 
when  we  can  neither  repent  to  any  purpose  fur 
what  was  wrong,  nor  begin  to  do  what  we  shall 
then  perceive  would  have  been  right  7  Let  these 
frequent  meditations  on  death,  lead  us  to  reflect 
what  the  feelings  of  a  dying  bed  will  be.  Let 
us  think  now  what  will  then  be  the  review  of 
riches  mis- spent,  of  talents  neglected  or  pervert- 
ed, of  influence  abused,  of  learning  misapplied, 
uf  time  misemployed  !  To  entertain  serious 
thoughts  of  death  now,  is  the  naoet  likely  me- 
thod for  rectifying  tempers,  for  conquering  pro- 
pensities, for  establishing  principles,  for  confirm 
ing  habits,  of  which  we  shall  then  feel  the  con- 
sequences ;  for  relinquishing  enterprises  and 
pursuits,  for  the  success  of  which  we  may  then 
be  as  much  afflicted,  as  we  should  now  be  at 
their  defeat. 

He  who  cannot  find  time  to  consult  his  Bible, 
will  find,  one  day,  that  he  has  time  to  be  sick ; 
he  who  has  no  time  to  pray,  must  find  time  to 
die.  He  who  can  find  no  time  to  reflect,  is  moet 
likely  to  find  time  to  sin  ;  he  who  cannot  find 
time  for  repentance,  will  find  an  eternity  in  which 
repentance  will  be  of  no  avail.  Let  us,  then, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  serious- 
ly reflect,  under  what  law  we  came  into  the 
world  :  *  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die^ 
and,  afler  death,  the  judgment.*  Is  it  not  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  the  design  of  life  is  to  prepare 
for  judgment;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  we 
employ  time  well,  we  make  immortality  happy  7 


CHAP.  IX. 
On  Charity. 

Ill  that  genera]  use  of  the  talents,  suggested 
in  the  partble,  there  is  also  a  particular  vocation 
on  the  exercise  of  which,  every  man  must  equi- 
tably  determine.  Euch  is  particularly  called 
upon  to  acquit  himself  of  that  more  immediate 
duty,  for  the  practice  of  which,  God  has  given 
special  endowments  and  opportunity.  Our  Ma- 
ker  requires  the  specific  exercise  of  the  specific 
talent  The  nature  of  the  gifl  points  out  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  requisition.  The  use  of  endowment 
is  a  peculiar  debt,  a  marked  obligation.  This 
is  not  a  gifl  confounded  with  the  mast  of  his 
^ifb,  but  one  by  which  Gnd  designs  to  be,  by  that 
individual,  more  remarkably  glorified. 

But  charity  is  a  virtue  of  all  times  and  all 
places.  It  is  not  so  much  an  independent  grace 
in  itself,  as  an  energy,  which  gives  the  last  touoh 
and  highest  finish  to  every  other,  and  reeolvee 
them  all  into  one  common  principle.  It  is  called 
*  the  very  bond  of  perfectness,*  not  only  because 
it  unites  us  to  God,  our  ultimate  perfection,  but 
because  it  ties  all  the  other  virtues  together,  and 
refers  them  thus  concatenated,  to  Him,  their 
common  source  and  centre. 

St.  Peter  having  given  a  pressing  exhortation 
to  many  exalted  duties,  finishes  by  ascribing  to 
charity  this  emphatical  superiority  ;  *  Alxme  oil 
thinsf$,  have  fervent  charity.*  It  is,  indeed,  the 
prolific  principle  of  all  duty :  a  confluence  of 
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tfcry  thing  that  is  lovely  and  amiable:  the 
fimntain  from  which  all  excelletiO'S  flow,  the 
itreaiii  in  which  they  all  meet.  Il  in  not  Rub> 
jecC  to  tlie  et>b  and  flow  of  paafiion  or  partiality 
—it  IS  true  christian  aynipathy.  It  is  tender 
without  weakness;  it  docs  notarise  from  that 
eonstitutional  sortness  which  may  be  rather  in* 
iirmity  than  virtue.  It  is  the  afTertion  of  the 
Gospel ;  a  love  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  reciprocally  communicated  among  his  ge* 
imJne  followers. 

Charily  comprehends  an  indefinitely  wide 
iphere,  both  in  feelinif  and  doing.  Acrordinir 
to  the  arrangement  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  beautiful 
personification  of  this  grace,*  she  may  be  said 
loembrace  almost  the  whole  scheme  of  religjous, 
personal,  and  social  duty.  *  Patient  and  kind,* 
ibo  does  not  wait  to  be  solicited  to  acts  of  be. 
Dignity,  she  seizes  the  occasion — she  does  more, 
m  watches  for  it  She  *  endures*  evils,  but  in. 
Bieta  none ;  she  does  not  select  her  trials,  but 
'bears  ail  things.*  Though  *8he  believes  all 
things,*  yet  she  exercises  her  hope  without  re- 
liaqoishing  her  prudence;  sometimes,  where 
Bonviction  forbids  her  thinking  favourably,  even 
then  it  does  not  prevent  ^ her  hoping  all  things* 
3be  subdues  *  vaunting,*  conquers  the  swellings 
of  insolence,  and  the  intractableness  of  pride. 
Net  only  *  she  envieth  not,*  not  only  she  disal- 
loiri  the  injustice  of  desiring  what  is  another's, 
iwt  by  a  noble  disdain  of  selfishness,  she  oven 
neketh  not  her  own.*  Her  disinterestedness 
idrs  her  up  to  the  perpetual  rooting  out  that 
principle  wrought  by  nature  into  the  constitu- 
ion  of  the  soul.  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  proof 
)f  spirit  to  resent  injuries,  she  is  not  *  easily 
)rovoked*  by  them.  She  smooths  the  fierceness 
if  the  irrascible,  and  corrects  the  acrimony  of 
he  evil-tempered.  She  not  only  docs  not  per. 
letrate,  but  *she  thinketh  no  evil.*  She  has 
oond  a  shorter  way  of  becoming  rich  than  ava. 
ice  ever  invented,  for  charity  makes  another's 
roods  her  own  by  a  simple  process ;  without 
Rspossessing  the  proprietor,  she  rejoices  so 
DDch  in  another's  prosperity  that  it  becomes 
ma,  because  it  is  his. 

Here  we  see  that  the  Apostle  places  charity 
Mt  only  before  all  the  virtues  which  he  thus 
(raoofally  marshals,  before  qualities  the  roost 
soral,  gifts  the  most  spiritual,  attainments  the 
oopt  intellectual,  but  he  actually  degrades  these 
ut  in  the  comparison ;  he  does  not  barely  lower 
heir  value,  he  annihilates  it  Without  this 
rinciple  of  life,  this  soul  of  duty,  this  essence 
t  goodness,  they  are  not  only  little,  thev  are 
nlhing.  Without  charity,  possessions,  talents, 
ittrtions  are  all  fruitless.  They  are  of  no  value 
a  the  eight  of  God :  they  are  of  no  efficacy  to 
tt  salvation.  Charity  alone  sanctifies  our  of. 
biBgt,  recommends  our  prayers,  and  makes 
or  very  praises  acceptable. 

And  though  nothinj^  is  formally  efHcacioua 
Ml  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,  yet  charity, 
II  a  dirioe  grace,  and  one  that  will  never  cease, 
ditws  that  our  interest  in  him,  and  union  with 
lim,  are  real  and  genuine. 

Bat  to  descend  to  the  particulars  of  charity, 
uid  apply  the  different  branches  of  it  to  the 
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common  purposes  of  life. — Whenever  we  are 
promoting  the  {food  of  mankind,  either  by  assist- 
ing public  institutions,  or  relieving  individuals, 
we  are  obviously  helping  on  the  cause  of  cha* 
rily  ;  and,  when  we  canmtt  efftfctively  assist  the 
work,  we  may  exercise  the  pr:nciple ;  we  may 
pray  for  the  happiness  which  we  cannot  confer, 
and  rejoice  in  every  addition  to  the  general  good 
towards  which  wc  cannot  contribute.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  purse  may  sometimes  be  open 
where  the  heart  is  shut     And  it  is  perhaps  a 
more  rare  and  a  higher  virtue  to  exercise  fbr> 
bearance  towards  the  faults  and  to  put  a  candid 
construction  on  the  actions  of  others,  than  to 
supply  their  wants,  or  promote  their  temporal 
interests.     But  whether  candour  in  judging  or 
liberality  in  giving,  be  the  virtue  in  exercise,  by 
the  adoption  of  each  as  a  law,  and  the  practice 
of  both  on  the  ground  of  conformity  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  we  shall  acquire  such  a  habit  o^  exer- 
cising  the  kind  affections,  that  what  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  principle  will  be  established  into  a  plea- 
sure ;  what  was  »  force  upon  nature,  wil<  almost 
grow  into  a  part  of  it ;  obligation  will  become 
choice,  law  impulse,  duty  necessity  ;  the  energy 
will  become  so  powerful,  that  the  heart  will  in- 
voluntarily  spring   to  the  performance ;   indo* 
lence,  selfishness,  trouble,  inconvenience,  will 
vanish  under  the  vigorous  operation  of  a  habit 
whose  motive  it  genuine  Christianity. 

One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  perfect,  unless  it 
promotes  Uiat  other.  This  charity  enjoys  ab- 
stinently that  she  may  give  liberally.  While 
she  restrains  every  wrong  inclination,  she  sti- 
mulates us  to  such  as  are  right.  She  is  never 
a  solitary  quality,  but  is  inseparably  linked  with 
truth  and  equity.  She  leads  ns  perpetually  to 
examine  our  means,  dispositions,  and  opportu* 
nities,  and  to  exert  their  combined  force  for  the 
promotion  of  the  greatest  possible  good.  She 
teaches  us  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others 
as  well  as  to  their  necessities.  She  converts 
small  kindnesses  into  great  ones,  by  doing  them 
with  reference  to  God ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  HifH* 

We  must  not  fad^  of  our  charity  by  single 
acts  and  particular  instances,  for  they  are  not 
always  good  men  who  do  ^ood  things,  but  by 
our  general  tendencies  and  propensities.  We 
must  strive  afler  an  uniformity  in  our  charity- 
examine  whether  it  be  equable,  steady,  volunta- 
ry, and  not  a  charity  of  times,  and  seasons,  and 
humours.  If  we  are  as  unkind  and  illiberal  in 
one  instance,  as  we  are  profuse  in  another,  when 
the  demand  is  equal,  and  we  have  both  the 
choice  and  the  means,  whatever  we  may  be,  we 
are  not  charitable. 

Though  charity,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
is  a  quality  of  universal  application,  and  by  no 
means  limited  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
alms.giving,  yet,  not  to  allow  a  due,  that  is,  a 
high  rank  and  station  to  those  works  of  bencvo- 
lence,  to  which  our  Redeemer  gives  so  conspi- 
cuous a  place  in  his  exhibition  of  the  scrutiny 
at  the  general  judgment,  would  be  mistaking 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  would  be  departing 
from  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  its 
Founder ;  it  would  be  ibrgotting  the  high  dig. 
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fifty  he  conferred  on  this  j^race,  when  he  de. 
clared  that  he  should  conf>ider  the  smallest  work 
of  love  done  to  the  least  of  his  followers  for  his 
«ake  as  done  to  himself. 

This  pecuniary  charity  is  not  to  be  limited  to 
our  particular  connexions — must  not  be  confined 
to  unfounded  attachments,  to  party.favourites. 
It  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice.  We 
muRt  not  do  a  little  good  to  one  which  may  in- 
volve a  greater  injury  to  another :  yet  though 
we  should  keep  our  heart  always  open,  and  our 
feelings  alive  to  the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our 
power  must  be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever 
right  others  may  have  to  our  beneficence,  local 
circumstances,  natural  expectations,  and  press- 
ing necessity,  confer  the  more  immediate  claim. 
The  moit  immediate  is  that  of  *  the  household 
of  faith.' 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  In  inquiring  into 
the  duties  of  charity,  we  must  overlook  the  use 
to  be  made  of  riches,  one  of  the  talents  implied 
in  the  parable.  The  application  of  money,  whe. 
ther  *  kept  by  its  owners  to  their  hurt,*  or  squan- 
dered to  their  destruction,  will  equally  be  made 
the  subject  of  final  investigation.  Lord  Bacon's 
remark,  that  *  riches,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  are 
corrupt  like  a  dunghill,  but  when  spread  abroad, 
diffuse  beauty  and  fertility,'  has  been  more  ad- 
mired  than  acted  upon.  All  the  fine  sentences 
that  have  been  pelted  at  the  head  of  covetousness 
have  probably  never  reformed  one  miser ;  nor 
have  the  most  pointed  aphorisms,  not  divinely  di- 
rected, ever  taught  the  luxurious  the  true  use 
of  money.  Happily  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
so  generally  disposed  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  which  less  imposed 
the  necessity  to  press  the  duty,  to  enforce  the 
practice,  or  to  point  out  the  objects.  A  thou- 
sand new  channels  are  opened,  yet  the  old  ones 
are  not  dried  up;  the  streams  flow  in  abun- 
dance, aa  if  fed  by  a  perennial  fountain. 

Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrencl;  himself 
in  the  supposed  security  of  surrounding  good- 
ness. Let  not  any  take  comfort  that  he  lives  in 
an  age  of  charity,  if  he  himself  is  not  charita- 
ble. We  are  not  benevolent  by  contact  or  in- 
fection, or  by  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  cha- 
rity. Yet  who  has  not  heard  fi^feions  exultingly 
boast  of  this  noble  characteristic  of  the  age,  who 
are  by  no  meai\B  remarkable  for  contributing 
tbeir  own  contingent  towards  establishing  its 
character?  Probably  many  a  man  gloried  in 
the  valour  of  his  country,  and  exulted  in  the 
pride  of  being  an  Englishman,  aAer  the  battles 
of  Trafalgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  had  he  been 
sent  into  the  action  would  have  been  shot  for 
cowardice. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  eye  discharge  its 
kindly  showers  at  a  tale  of  woe,  and  the  frugal 
sentimentalist  comfort  himself  that  his  tears  had 
paid  more  cheaply  the  debt  of  benevolence,  for 
which  his  purse  had  been  solicited.  The  Author, 
many  years  ago,  made  one  in  a  party  of  friends : 
an  expected  guest,  who  was  raliher  late,  at 
length  came  in;  she  was  in  great  agitation, 
having  been  detained  on  the  road  by  a  dreadful 
fire  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  poor  family, 
who  were  gone  to  bed,  had  been  with  difficulty 
awakened.  The  mother  had  escaped  by  throw, 
ing  herself  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window 


into  the  street.  She  then  recollected,  that  io 
her  extreme  terror,  she  had  lefl  her  child  be- 
hind in  bed.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  pre 
sent,  she  rushed  back  through  the  flames  and 
to  the  general  joy,  soon  appeared  with  the  child 
alive  in  her  arms.  While  she  was  expressing 
her  gratitude,  tlie  light  of  the  lamps  fell  on  its 
face,  and  she  perceived,  to  her  inexpressible  hor- 
ror, that  she  had  saved  the  child  of  another  wo- 
man-^her  own  had  perished.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined what  were  the  feelings  of  the  company. 
A  subscription  was  instantly  begun.  Almost 
every  one  had  liberally  contributed,  when  a 
nobleman,  who  could  have  bought  the  whole 
party,  turning  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  said, 
*  Madam,  I  will  give  you,*  every  expecting  eye 
was  turned  to  the  peer,  knowing  him  to  1^  un- 
used to  the  giving  mood,  the  person  addressed 
joyfully  held  out  her  hsnd,  but  drew  it  back  on 
his  coolly  saying, '  I  will  give  you  this  affecting 
incident  for  the  subject  of  your  next  tragedy? 
Sorr.e  will  read  this  passage  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion. 

But  since  neither  the  logic  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  the  writer,  were  she  so  happy  as  to  possess 
either,  is  likely  to  make  the  *  churl  liberal,*  or 
to  stir  up  the  vain  or  the  voluptuous  to  a  bene- 
ficence which  shall  bear  anv  fair  proportion  to 
the  costly  maintenance  of  their  luxury  or  their 
vanity,  the  slight  observations  which  follow 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  bountiful  giver,  a  char- 
acter, blessed  be  God  as  common  as  it  is  amia- 
ble. *  To  the  act  it  is  unne^Bssary  to  excite 
him  ;  to  the  motive  ho  cannot  too  carefblly  look. 
This  is  the  more  requisite,  as,  in  an  age  in 
which  more  excellefit  charity  sermons  are  an- 
nually preached  than  ever  were  delivered  since 
the  establishment  of  Christianity — that  which 
alone,  of  all  the  religions  In  the  world,  ever  made 
charitable  foundations  a  part  of  its  institution — 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  one  which  seems 
to  invert  the  principle,  and  to  put  the  point  fbi 
the  base.  It  is  with  dilHdence  we  put  the  qucs- 
tion,  dreading  to  be  suspected  of  indulging  a 
spirit  of  censure  where  we  would  wish  to  oflfer 
unqualified  commendation  ;  but  do  we  not  now 
and  then  hear  assii^ned  to  almsgiving,  nay  as- 
signed to  the  individual  contribution  for  which 
the  well  intentioned  preacher  is  eloquently 
pleading,  a  merit  so  vast,  that  it  would  seem  tm 
supply  the  absence  of  all  other  merits ;  a  merit 
which  would  almost  induce  one  to  believe  that 
a  more  than  ordinary  contribution  to  the  plata 
would  prove  a  golden  key,  to  stand  in  hU  stead, 
who  *  has  opened  the  kingdoaoi  of  heaven  to  all 
believers  7* 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example : — In 
the  temple  of  Him  who  gave  his  Son  to  die,  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  I  once  heard, 
and  from  no  mean  authority.  Charity  called  the 
atoning  virtue  of  the  age.  To  have  termed  it 
the  prevailing,  the  distinguishing,  the  most  ami- 
able  characteristic  of  the  age,  nad  been  right 
and  true.  But  when  I  found  it  thus  gravely 
proposed  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  I  was  ready  to 
imagine  that  I  heard  the  exclamation  of^St 
Paul  to  his  Galatians — *  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  anto  the 
grace  of  Christ  unto  another  Gospel.* 

We  most  readily  not  only  allow  for,  bat  ad 
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iiire,  the  art^oar  of  an  animated  preacher,  who, 
feeling  his  heart  expand  with  his  subject,  finds 
it  as  much  his  delight  as  his  duty  to  impart  to 
erery  bosom  the  tender  and  compassionafe  sym- 
pathies with  which  his  own  overflows ;  and  it  is 
with  reluctance  we  have  presumed  to  intimate 
(be  restraints,  which  christian  piety  should  im. 
pose  on  itself  in  not  oYerstating  even  a  christian 
doty. 

We  have  no  ri^ht  to  determine  on  the  proper, 
tions  and  possibility  of  any  man*s  charity,  but 
on  the  principle  wo  may  determine ;  there  must 
be  an  exhaustless  spring  in  the  heart,  even 
where  the  Christianas  means  will  not  admit  of  a 
perpetual  current.  Love  is  in  fact  that  motive 
principle,  without  which  neither  faith,  nor  mvs. 
teries,  nor  martyrdom,  no  nor  even  the  addition 
of  the  second  guinea  to  the  plate,  where  only 
one  had  been  intended,  nor  giving  all  our  goods 
to  the  pour,  will  profit  any  thing.  Where  this 
vital  spirit  is  wanting,  the  most  ample  bounty 
will  not  reach  its  end;  where  it  exists,  *the  cup 
of  cold  water,*  shall  be  accepted.  Without  this 
animating  principle,  t  ough  the  bounty  may 
obtain  applause,  may  influence  others,  may  do 
good,and  promote  good,  yet  it  may  unhappily  fall 
short  of  pron-oting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
giver.  He  who  has  promised  to  render  to  every 
nan  according  to  his  deeds,  knows  the  principle 
of  the  ^eed^  and  has  never  promised  to  recom- 
pense any  which  has  no  reference  to  himself. 

To  neglect  works  of  charity,  not  to  be  largely 
liberal  in  the  performance  of'^them  according  to 
our  ability,  is  an  infallible  evidence  that  our 
profeasi(»ns  of  piety  mean  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  depend  upon  them  as  what  is  to  bear  us 
out  in  our  claims  "for  heaven,  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  is  to  oflfend  our  Maker  and  deceive  our 
own  souls.  We  would  be  the  very  last  to  un. 
dervalue,  or  to  discourage  charity,  but  is  it  dis. 
oouraging  it  to  place  it  on  its  true  ground  ;  to 
•ssert  that  we  may  build  an  hospital  without 
charity,  as  we  may  endow  a  church  without 
piety,  if  we  consider  the  one  as  an  expiation  for 
lio,  or  the  other  as  a  substitution  for  holiness? 

Some  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
nlf'delusion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  cha- 
rity, by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a  to- 
tally distinct  character.  The  Author  was  fbr- 
nerly  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who 
though  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  bear 
to  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  her  establish- 
loent,  was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  her  boon- 
ties  a  subject  of  conversation.  After  enumerat- 
bg  the  various  instances  of  her  beneficence  she 
men  concluded  by  saying,  *  notwithstanding  my 
large  family  I  give  all  this  in  charity  besides  pay. 
ng  the  poor  rates  ;*  thus  converting  a  compulso- 
ry act,  to  which  all  are  equally  subject,  into  a 
voluntary  bounty. 

Our  corruptions  are  so  liable  to  infect  even 
our  *holy  things,*  that  we  should  be  vigilant  in 
this  best  exercise  of  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart — afToctions  which  God,  when  he  gracioos- 
\j  converted  a  duty  into  a  delight,  gave  us,  in 
order,  by  a  pleasurable  feeling,  to  stir  us  up  to 
eoopassion.  We  should  be  careful  that  the 
giest  enemy  may  not  ho,  pIottin||f  our  injury, 
«ven  when  we  are  performing  actions  the  most 
bostile  to  his  interests. 


As  there  is  not  a  more  lovely  virtue  in  the 
whole  Christian  code,  so  there  is  not  one  which 
more  imperatively  demands  our  attention  to  the 
spirit  with  which  we  exercise  it,  and  the  tem- 
per with  which  we  bear  the  disappointment 
sometimes  attending  our  best  designed  bounties. 
Though  charity  is  too  frequently  thrown  away 
on  those  who  receive  it,  it  is  never  lost  on  the 
benefactor  if  *  he  who  gives,  does  it  with  sim- 
plicity.*— When  the  bountiful  giver  cannot  find 
pleasure,  he  may  always  extract  good.  He  may 
reap  no  small  advantage  himself  from  that  libe- 
rality  which  has  failed  to  confer  any.  He  may 
gain  benefit  from  the  disappointment  he  expe- 
riences in  the  nnworthincss  of  the  object.  When 
the  project  he  had  anxiously  formed  for  doing 
good  to  another  is  defeated  by  perverseness,  ot 
requited  by  ingratitude,  it  not  only  does  not 
check  the  spring  of  bounty  in  the  real  Christian, 
biit  it  calls  new  virtues  into  action.  The  exer- 
cise of  patience,  an  improvement  in  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  a  stronger  conviction  that  we 
must  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  object  the 
solo  measure  of  our  bounty,  are  well  worth  the 
money  we  have  spent  on  the  undeserving.  Per 
haps  too  the  iciterated  instances  how  little  good 
the  best  man  is  abl6  to  do  in  this  world,  may 
serve  to  wean  him  from  it,  and  be  an  additional 
inducement  for  looking  forward  to  a  better. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  neigh 
bour*8  wants,  than  to  bear  with  his  errors ;  the 
one  gratifies  our  natural  feelings,  while  the 
other  offends  them  ;  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  sublime  branch  of  charity,  therefore, 
is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  the  love  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  a  love  humbly  aiming  to  resem- 
ble bin,  who  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust;  a  love  not  inspired  by  partiality, 
nor  extorted  by  merit  It  is  following  the  ex- 
ample,  while  we  obey  the  precept  of  Christ, 
when  we  *  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.*  It  If 
a  charity  which  bursts  with  a  generous  disdain 
the  narrow  bounds  of  attachment  and  even 
of  desert,  levels  every  fbnce  which  selfish  pru- 
dence would  erect  between  itself  and  its  ene- 
mies ;  it  is  a  love  with  respect  to  the  objects, 
though  with  a  boundless  disproportion  as  to  the 
measure,  reseflfUing  God*s  love  to  us ;  it  aime 
to  be  universal  in  kind,  though  it  is  low  in  the 
degree. 

A  very  able  divine*  has  insisted  that  it  is  to 
this  part  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty  that 
our  Saviour  limits  the  injunction,  *  Be  ye  per- 
fect as  your  Father  whicn  is  in  heaven  is  per 
feet.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  instances 
in  which  finite  creatures  can  by  imitation  ap- 
proximate  to  the  character  of  God  ;  most  of  his 
attributes  rather  requiring  us  to  adore,  than 
leaving  it  possible  for  us  to  imitate  them.  For 
Ihoueh  all  the  attributes  of  God  afford  the  most 
exalted  idea  of  complete  perfection,  yet  the  in- 
junction to  attain  his  image  is  strikingly  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  this  particular  part 
of  the  divine  character.  The  Apostle  applies 
our  being  •  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,' 
aAerwards  to  this  individual  instance,  *  forgiv- 
ing one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ*s  sake 
has  forgiven  you,*  adding,  *  and  walk  in  love  as 

•  8m  bisbop  Sherlock's  lermon  on  tbs  text,  *Db  y% 
perftct,*  kc  Ibc 
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Christ  also  loved  us.*  *  So  that.*  says  the  bishop, 
*his  exhortation  to  follow  God  stands  inclosed 
on  both  sides  with  the  precepts  of  love  and  cha. 
rity,  as  if  he  intended  to  secure  it  from  beinf( 
applied  to  any  thing  else.*  Si.  Luke,  who  gives 
OS  an  abridgement  of  the  same  sermon  on  the 
mount,  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  also 
suggests  the  practice  of  love  and  forgiveness 
from  the  example  of  the  Almighty,  *  who  is  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  Af^er  having 
delivered  the  same  beatitude,  he  corroborates 
the  interpretation  with  an  injunction,  by  saving. 
Dot  be  perfect,  but  *  be  merciful  as  your  Father 
also  is  merciful.* 

Our  Saviour  impressed  a  solemn  emphasis 
on  the  command  to  forgive  the  ofTences  of 
others,  when  he  implicated  it  with  God*s  for- 
giveness  of  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
omit  the  daily  repetition  of  the  divine  prayer, 
of  which  this  request  forms  so  striking  a  clause, 
do  not  lay  to  heart  the  daily  doty  of  supplicat- 
ing for  tliat  frame  of  spirit  which  the  petition 
iovolves.  Can  there  be  a  more  awful  conside. 
ration,  than  that  we  put  the  grand  request  on 
which  our  eternal  happiness  depends,  on  this 
inue,  when  we  inseparably  asHociate  our  own 
hope  of  pardon,  with  the  required  and  reasona- 
ble condition  of  pardoning  others  ?  ShouM  we 
not  be  conscientiously  cautious,  how  we  put  up 
this  petition,  when  we  reflect,  that  we  offer  it 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  who,  while  he 
listens  to  the  request,  can  exactly  determine  on 
the  inti^irrity  which  accompanies  it  ?  The  di- 
vine Author  of  Iho  prayer  seems  to  hold  out  a 
tort  of  test  of  the  spirit  of  our  obedience,  when 
he  proposes  this  difficult  duty,  aa  a  trial  of  our 
general  conformity  to  his  commands.  It  seems 
■elected  by  infinite  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  pledge 
of  our  submission  to  his  will  in  all  oJier  points: 
our  interest  is  confederate  with  our  duty  in  the 
practice  of  this  high  and  peculiarly  Christian 
grace.  The  requisition  suggests  at  once  the 
most  absolute  obligation,  and  the  most  powerful 
motive. 

This  forgiveness  seems  not  only  to  be  one  of 
the  grand  distinctions  between  the  religion  of 
the  lieathen  and  the  CliristiantNM-ld,  but  to  frirm 
H  considerable  difference  between  the  duties  in- 
culcated in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
In  the  former,  indeed,  there  were  not  only  indi- 
cations  and  suggestions  of  this  rule,  but  some 
exemplifications  of  its  actual  performance.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  when  David,  whose  energy 
of  character,  or  rather  mysterious  inspiration 
as  a  prophet,  led  him  to  be  so  vehement  in  his 
denunciations  of  vengeance  on  persons  of  pro. 
fessed  enmity  against  God,  and  against  himself 
as  the  anoint(*d  of  God,  yet  exhibited  eminent 
instances  of  placability  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  own  personal  enemies,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Saul.  But,  perhaps,  the  duty,  after  all,  was 
Dot  so  fully  made  out^  so  clearly  defined,  so  po- 
•itively  enjoined,  nor  was  the  frame  of  mind  so 
evidently  seen  in  *them  of  old  time.*  We  have 
many  instances  under  that  dif^pensation,  of 
■aints  and  prophets  laying  down  their  lives  for 
their  religion,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
New  Testament  martyr,  when  expiring  under 
a  shower  of  stones  from  his  enemies,  to  say. 


*  Tx)rd,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  TI10 
reason  is  obvious.  It  being  expected,  that  3iir 
notions  and  practices  should  be  adapted  to  the 
revelation  under  which  we  live,  this  sublime 
species  of  charity  should  necessarily  rise  in  pro 
portion  to  the  clearness  and  diirniiy  of  that  di» 
pensation.  It  is  congruous,  therefore,  that  our 
forgiveness  of  injuries  should  be  exercised  id 
far  higher  perfect  inn  under  the  Gospel,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  make  a  full  and 
perfect  revelation  of  the  pardon  of  sin  by  tiM 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  And  we  can  only  be  said 
to  have  a  conformity  to  his  image,  in  proportion 
as  we  practice  this  grace.  Let  us,  however,  re- 
member, to  borrow  the  thought  of^  an  eminent 
divine,  *  that  our  forgiving  others  will  not  alone 
procure  forgiveness  for  ourselves,  while  our  not 
fbrcriving  others  is  a  plain  proof,  that  we  our 
selves  are  not  forgiven.* 


CHAP.  X. 


On  Prejudice, 

Therk  is  not  a  more  curious  subject  of  spe 
eolation,  than  to  observe  the  vanity  of  colours 
with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  :  the  bias  which 
prejudice  lends  to  facts,  when  it  cannot  deny 
them ;  the  perversion  it  gives  to  the  motive, 
when  it  cannot  invalidate  the  circumstance;  the 
warp  and  twist  it  gives  to  actions,  which  it  dares 
not  openly  condemn  ;  the  diHingenuousness  into 
which  it  slides,  even  though  it  does  not  intend 
til  maintain  a  fiiIi«ehood ;  the  bright  rays  with 
which  it  gilds,  perhaps  unconsciously,  its  own 
side  of  a  question  ;  the  dark  cloud  by  which  it 
casts  that  of  an  adversary  into  the  shade. 

Prejudice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is  per- 
haps the  most  difHcult  of  all  errors  to  he  eradi. 
cated  from  the  human  mind.  By  diiaguining  it- 
self under  the  respectable  name  of  firmness,  it 
is  of  infinitely  slower  extirpation  than  actual 
vice.  For  vice,  though  persisted  in  tF.rough  the 
perverseness  of  the  will,  never  sets  itself  up  for 
virtue ;  a  vicious  man  knows  what  is  right, 
though  his  appetites  deter  him  from  following 
it;  hut  a  prejudice,  being  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently a  fault  of  the  indgrnent  than  of  the 
heart,  is  sometimes  persisted  in  upon  principle. 
No  man  will  defend  a  sin  as  such,  but  even  good 
men  defend  a  prejudice,  thous^h  every  one  else 
sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  effects  uf  a  sin, 
promoting  hatred,  souring  the  temper,  and  ex> 
citing  evils  passions. 

Yet,  though  it  may  incidentally  be  attache4 
to  a  good  man,  there  are  few  errors  more  calco- 
laied  to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital  religion, 
because  there  are  none  under  which  men  rest  so 
satisfied.  Under  the  practice  of  any  immorality 
they  are  uneasy,  and  that  uneasiness  may  lead 
to  a  cure;  for  the  light  of  natnrat  conscience  it 
sufficiently  strong  to  show,  that  sin  and  peace 
cannot  dwell  together.  But  prejudice  efTectually 
keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  af\er  truth,  because 
he  conceives  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of  i^ 
and  that  he  is  following  it  up  in  the  very  errof 
which  keeps  him  so  wide  of  it.  Or  if,  with  the 
Roman  governor,  he  ask,  *  what  is  truth  V  likf 
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kim,  he  ttmif  away  for  fear  of  an  answer.  The 
■trooipeat  light  cannot  penetrate  eyes  that  are 
elosed  a^inet  it ;  while  to  the  humble,  who  de. 
tire  illumination,  God  gives  not  only  the  object, 
bnt  the  faculty  of  diicerning  it 

At  it  is  mental,  rather  than  moral  prejudice, 
which  is  the  present  subject  of  consideration,  we 
ihall  say  little  of  those  prejudices  of  which  the 
passions  and  appetites  are  the  causi^  Interest 
and  e^snsuality  see  the  objects  which  absorb  them 
llvough  tlieir  own  dense  medium,  while  the  vi- 
rioo  of  either  is  probably  clear  enough  in  judg. 
ing  of  the  objects  of  the  other's  passion ;  the 
Uindnese  being  partial,  and  confined,  like  the 
lunacy  of  some  disordered  patients,  to  the  single 
object  to  which  the  disease  has  a  reference. 
Even  probity  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  force  to 
guide  our  conduct ;  we  see  men  of  sound  inte* 
grity  and  of  good  judgment  on  subjects  where 
prejudice  does  not  intervene,  acting,  where  it 
does  below  the  standard  of  ordinary  men,  go- 
verned  by  a  name,  carried  away  by  a  sound.  It 
Bakes  lovers  of  truth  unjust,  and  converts  wis. 
doni  into  fatuity.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  en. 
lightened  probity,  or  we  may  be  injuring  our 
fellow  creatures,  when  we  persuade  ourselves  we 
tre  doing  God  service.  Paul  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  profligate,  but  to  have  been  correct, 
naloos,  and  moral,  and  to  have  earned  a  high 
reputation  among  his  own  narrow  and  prejii. 
diced  sect  Hiserror  was  in  his  judgment  The 
error  of  Peter  was  in  his  affections.  A  sudden 
touch  of  self-love  in  this  vacillating  but  warm 
hearted  disciple,  made  him  dread  to  share  in 
his  master's  disgrace.  But  in  this  case,  a  single 
tenetrating  glance  melted  his  very  soul,  brought 
aim  back  to  contrition,  repentance,  and  love. 
To  cure  the  prejudices  of  Paul  a  miracle  was 
necessary. 

Wliilo  the  powerful  arguments  of  our  Lord 
pat  even  the  Sadducees,  the  infidels  of  the  day, 
*to  silence,*  they  produce  no  such  effect  on  the 

Cfcs.<«ing  Pharisees;  instead  of  rejoicing  to 
r  their  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  so 
fiilly  ▼indicated,  tliey  redoubled  their  pngudices 
against  him,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
Md  obtained  such  a  triumph  in  their  cauiie.  The 
Erst  thing  they  endeavoured,  was  to  seek  to  en. 
tangle,  by  their  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  de. 
feated  the  common  enemy. 

B  it,  let  OS  judge  even  the  prejudiced  without 
prejudice.  PrejudioA,  to  a  certam  degree,  is  not 
io  much  the  fault  of  the  individual,  as  of  our 
eommon  nature.  And  that  sober  tincture  of  it, 
which  is  inseparable  from  habits  and  attach. 
Dients,  is  a  fair  and  honest  prepossession : — for 
instance,  who  ever  reprobated,  as  a  censurable 
prejudice,  that  generous  feeling, 

For  wbieh  oar  eoantry  it  a  name  to  dear  7 

But,  afler  all,  prejudice  of  some  kind  or  other, 
b  a  natural  inlMKro  error,  attached  to  that  blind. 
Mss,  which  it  an  incurable  part  of  our  consti. 
tution. 

Disagreement  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it  be  an 
evil  inseparable  from  our  present  state  of  beinr 
foght  not  to  excite  antipathy  ;  complete  unani- 
ntty  of  heart  and  sentiment  being  reserved  as  a 
Mrt  of  the  happiness  of  that  more  perfect  state, 
where  the  effalgeoce  of  truth  will  dissipate  all 


the  error  and  misapprehension  which  cloud  our 
judgment  here. 

People  commonly  intend  to  judge  fairly :  and« 
when  they  fail,  it  is  as  oflen  an  error  of  the  un- 
derstanding as  of  the  heart  They  form  their 
opinion  of  some  particular  subject  from  what 
they  see  of  it  But  though  they  see  only  a  part, 
they  frequently  form  their  opinion  of  that  which 
remains  unseen,  more  peremptorily  than  those 
who  see  the  whole ;  for  a  large  and  clear  view 
by  affording  a  justness  of  conception,  commonly 
induces  humility.  Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance 
of  those  very  parts  of  a  question  which  they  do 
not  see,  they  form  their  decision  on  the  whole ; 
while  tho  unseen  points  are  precisely  those  which 
only  could  enable  them  to  determine  fairly  on 
the  general  proposition. 

We  should  not,  however,  very  severely  censure 
any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form,  this  being 
a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather  than  of  the 
will ;  the  true  object  of  censure  is  their  conduct 
under  this  false  impression ;  in  acting  as  hos- 
tilely  as  if  their  opinion  was  founded  on  the  best 
ascertained  facts.  If  we  are  all  more  or  lest 
prejudiced,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  conscien- 
tious act  upon  the  feelings  which  the  prejudice 
has  excited.  The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  in- 
deed,  let  loose  upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad 
passions  which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opi. 
nions  has  stirred  up ;  whik)  the  mild  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  itself 
with  the  same  general  kindness  as  if  no  diversity 
of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all  prepossession 
arises  from  some  cloudiness  in  the  mind,  it  is  a 
fair  trial  of  the  Christian  temper,  when  the  man 
who  suffers  by  it,continuc!<  to  exercise  the  same 
tolerant  and  indulgent  spirit  towards  the  preju- 
diced party,  as  if  thcr^e  were  a  mutual  concur- 
rence of  sentiment  If  he  have  no  other  ground 
of  objection  to  tne  fMrson  from  whom  he  differs, 
there  is  something  of  a  large  and  liberal  spirit 
in  acting  with  him,  and  speaking  of  him,  on 
other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate  did 
not  exist 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  misleading! 
of  political  prejudice  !  It  is  as  detailed  and  mi- 
nute  in  its  operations,  as  it  is  broad  and  exten- 
sive in  its  compass.  Will  not  the  circumstance 
of  voting  on  the  same  side  oflen  stand  instead 
of  the  best  qualities,  in  recommending  one  man 
to  the  good  opinion  of  another  7  With  tliis  un- 
founded partiality  is  naturally  connected  a  dis- 
like to  better  men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their 
taking  the  opposite  side ;  for  party,  which  takes 
such  a  Urge  permission  to  think  and  act  for  it- 
self, taktts  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  li- 
berty which  it  so  broadly  and  uniformly  as- 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spirit  of  party, 
minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misrepresenta- 
tion; his  prejudice  blackening,  his  partiality 
whitening ;  the  one  deforminit  what  is  fair,  the 
other  beautifying  what  is  foul ;  the  one  defacing 
temples,  the  other  garnishing  sepulchres.  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  mean  time,  working  its  own  way 
bv  these  perverse  instruments ;  the  worst  de- 
signers being  sometimes  surprised  into  doing 
more  good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wish  to  an- 
ticipate the  good  projected  by  the  opposite  party, 
and  so  to  throw  an  odium  upon  them,  for  not 
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having  been  able  to  effect  the  same,  though  they 
had  perhaps  planned  it,  and  thouj^h  adverse  cir. 
oumstancet  alone  had  interrupted  the  scheme, 
or  the  want  of  a  suitable  occasion  had  delayed 
its  accomplishment  Thus  good  is  eflfected,  the 
public  is  benefited,  all  are  pleased.  The  con- 
scientious rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate  ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  their  party  have  the  credit  of 
doing  it 

There  are  among  the  exhaastless  mancBUvrcs 
of  a  party -champion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  gestures 
and  signs  of  disapprobation,  which  are  of  equal 
efficacy  with  language  itself.  There  are  also 
artifices  in  writing,  that  resemble  intonation  and 
accent,  in  a  skilful  speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of 
the  voice,  or  a  clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in 
a  shade  of  distinction,  lend  an  emphasis  which 
makes  mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  out  the 
apprehension  of  the  reader.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  intellectual  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a 
mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implication  that 
has  more  m'sning   than  an  assertion,  a  hint 

Srhich  can  effectually  detract  from  the  com  men- 
atinn  which  prudence  has  extorted,  and  which 
serves  to  awaken  suspicion  more  than  a  direct 
charge.  Whatever  is  omitted,  is  sure  to  be  more 
than  supplied;  whatever  is  dexterously  left  open 
by  the  writer,  never  fails  to  be  over-charged  by 
the  reader,  who  always  values  himself  on  his 
ingenuity  in  filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way 
of  setting  out  with  general  praise,  in  order  to 
make  the  meditated  charge  more  effectual.  A 
practised  reader  will  see  through  the  artful  cir- 
cumlocutory preface,  which  is  gradually  pre- 
paring  to  introduce  the  little,  though  efibctually 
disparaging  particle  but.  These  artifices  raise 
up  the  ghost  of  some  unknown  evil  in  the  cha- 
racter to  be  injured,  and  excite,  at  the  same 
time,  the  idea  of  prudence  and  moderation  in 
the  censure.  It  is  a  mysterious  giving  out,  and 
assumed  regret  at  being  compelled  to  speak,  a 
hypocritical  conscientiousness,  a  reluctance  of 
communication  which,  af\er  it  has  told  much 
more  than  all  it  knows,  tenderly  affects  to  have 
kept  back  the  worst 

One  evil  which  commonly  arises  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  of  a  systematic  opposition, 
whether  the  object  be  public  or  private,  is,  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  bias  the  more  lit>eral  reader, 
who  took  it  up  in  the  most  impartial  state  of 
mind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
party  attacked,  as  the  assailant  laboured  to  esta- 
blish in  favour  of  his  own  ;  so  that,  if  any  in- 
justice be  excited,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side  to 
that  which  the  author  intended.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  pef>ple  do  not  sit  down  with 
*  pare  design  to  read  impartially  any  thing, 
which,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  or  the  name 
of  the  author,  they  foresee  or  suspect  is  likely  to 
contradict  their  creed,  whether  previously  adopt- 
ed from  conviction  or  preponsession. 

Dut,  to  confine  our  observations  to  the  preju- 
dices which  embitter  common  life : — when  we 
fanby  we  have  tx^cn  iniured  by  some  unfounded 
evil  report,  let  us  avoid  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  reporter,  or  our  own  supposed  injury, 
under  the  immediate  impression  of  the  intelli- 
gence,  but  try  to  divert  our  thoughts  to  some 
other  subject,  till  our  heated  spirits  have  time 
to  oool     We  thaU  otherwise,  too  probably,  feel 


and  utter  many  thingrs  which  exceed  the  bonnde 
of  strict  justice.  When  the  resentment  has,  in 
some  measure  subsided,  let  us  endeavour  to  col* 
lect  and  to  retain  only  the  simple  and  exact 
truth ;  what  the  enemy  really  said,  and  not  what 
he  suspected  he  might  say.  Let  us  retrench  all 
that  is  imaginary,  all  that  is  merely  suspicion  ; 
let  us  cut  off  all  the  aggravatitms  of  conjecture, 
all  the  inventions  of  passion,  all  the  additions  of 
revenge,  all  that  belongs  to  unsubstantiated  re- 
port ; — when  these  due  retrenchments  are  roe^ilC^ 
we  shall  oAen  see  that  the  injury  is  not  so  greeK^t 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw  through  a 
mist  was  enlars^ed  ;  a  clear  medium  reduces  it 
to  its  natural  sixe. 

But  supposing  the  worst  to  be  true ;  rfligion, 
operating  on  observation,  will  at  length  teach  us 
to  set  these  metaphysical  evils,  these  afflictions 
of  the  imagination,  this  anguish  of  wounded 
pride  or  irritated  self-love,  over  against  the  real, 
deep,  substantial  miseries  of  bcidy  and  mind, 
under  which  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
nay  many  of  our  friends,  are  at  the  moment 
sinking ;  and  we  shall  blush  &t  our  own  irrita- 
bility ;  we  shall  bless  God  for  the  lightness  of 
our  own  lot ;  we  shall  even  be  thankful  for  that 
evil  which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  the  re- 
port of  a  fallible  creature,  and  which  makes  do 
part  of  our  real  self. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  never  revenge  the  injury 
by  opposing  oicr  injustice  to  that  by  which  we 
suffer,  by  acting  against  our  opponents  with  the 
same  spirit  with  which  we  accuse  them  of 'act- 
ing against  us.  Retaliation,  which  is  the  justice 
of  a  vulgar  mind,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  an 
unchristian  spirit.  Where  this  is  indulged,  all 
the  virtues  of  the  adversary  are  rooted  out  by 
our  resentment,  and  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plant 
vices  in  their  room.  Or  if  we  do  not  intent 
faults  for  them,  are  we  not  too  much  disposed  to 
take  comfort  in  those  they  have  :  to  cherish  un« 
kind  reports  of  them,  to  give  them  s  welcome 
hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  ?  Nay,  self-esti- 
mation and  rooted  prejudice  may  lead  us  entire- 
ly to  mistake  the  character  of  him  we  call  our 
enemy.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  wicked  be- 
cause he  does  not  admire  us.  He  may  dislike 
some  of  our  notions  without  hating  our  persons; 
or,  after  all,  his  prejudices  may  not  he  entirely 
ill-founded :  and  if  we  will  examine  ourselves  on 
the  ground  of  his  charge  in  some  particular  in- 
stance, we  may  find,  that  we  have  been  wrong 
in  a  way  which  we  might  not  have  discovered 
without  him.  If  his  detection  of  our  error  lead 
ns  to  correct  it,  we  should  not  reckon  that  man 
among  our  worst  enemies :  or,  if  we  should  hap 
pen  to  be  right,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
being  assisted  by  the  mode  of  attack,  to  know 
how  to  collect  materials  for  our  defence. 

We  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure  cen- 
sure for  things  right  in  themselves,  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  necessary,  which  yet 
may  not  appear  right  to  others,  because  it  may 
not  be  prudent  to  disclose  those  secret  springe 
of  action,  which,  if  revealed,  would  convince 
others  that  we  have  not  acted  wrong.  Instead 
of  spending  our  spirits  in  invective,  or  spoiling 
our  temper  by  hatred :  instead  of  liking  oor 
faults  the  better,  or  adhering  to  them  the  more, 
because  pointed  oat  by  those  we  dislike ;  would 
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it  not  be  wiser  to  inqnire,  if  our  opinions  may 
wit  be  prejadices,  as  well  as  theirs  7  For  it  does 
not  inevitably  follow,  thht  even  the  dislike  of 
bid  men  is  any  certain  proof  of  oar-  grooc^ness  ; 
thoQ^h  our  natural  propensity  to  think  our  own 
conduct  and  opinions  right,  disposes  us  to  think 
them  nK>re  right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition 
which  is  made  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  our 
own  singfilarities,  even  though  those  singu. 
Ivilies  may  be  errors ;  and  a  spirit  of  resent- 
■Mi  or  resistance  makes  that  blindness  oden 
MJte  obstinate.  On  the  other  hand  ;  may  we 
not  be  too  much  disposed  to  think  our  censurers, 
whom  we  call  wicked,  more  wicked  than  they 
are ;  or,  though  there  may  be  errors  in  their 
conduct,  this  does  not  take  from  them  the  capa- 
city of  judging  ours.  Even  though  their  hearts 
are  wrung,  their  judgment,  as  far  as  relates  to 
others,  may  not  be  totally  perverted.  It  is  no 
infallible  proof  of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they 
think  meanly  of  ours. 

But  allowmg  that  their  judgment  is  as  in- 
correct as  their  practice,  and  that  their  dislike 
proceeds  from  the  *  strong  antipathy  of  bad  to 
rood,  yet  we  may  turn  this  dislike  to  profit. 
That  hostility  to  religion,  of  which  the  Scrip- 
ture so  frequently  speaks,  is  not  intended  to 
five  the  Christian  a  high  notion  of  his  own 
piety,  but  to  encourage  him  against  the  fear  and 
dejection  which  that  hostility  might  create.  If 
be  meet  with  opposition,  he  must  not  fly  for  re. 
fuge  to  his  own  goodness,  as  contrasted  with 
the  faults  of  his  opponent;  nor  must  he  be  de- 
pressed,  *  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happen- 
ed  to  him  ;*  much  less  must  he  convert  the  op. 
position  he  meets  with,  into  an  evidence,  that 
be  is  in  all  instancea  right  In  the  consolations 
which  the  Gospel  holds  out  to  the  sufferer  for 
righteousness*  sake,  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
him  with  courage,  not  vanity ;  with  confidence 
in  God,  not  in  himself.  He  must  not,  there- 
fore, so  much  value  himself  because  he  has 
enemies,  as  suspect  that  he  may  have  enemies, 
because  he  has  deserved  them.  Or  perhaps, 
their  is  something  wrong  in  us  which  we  have 
not  yet  discf>vered,  for  which  God  permits  us  to 
have  encinics.  This  suspicion  may  serve  to 
render  us  circumspect,  and  quicken  our  endea. 
vours  to  remove  the  ground  of  their  censure. 
This,  even  if  it  do  not  reconcile  them  to  us, 
will  still  make  us  gainers  by  their  enmity  ;  so 
that,  ill  any  case,  the  A(»a8t1e*s  interrogation, 
*  And  who  is  he  that  shall  hirm  you,  if  ye  be  fol- 
lowers of  that  which  is  good  ?*  loses  nothing  of 
its  force. 

Who  can  forbear  to  lament,  when  he  sees  such 
a  ]itigiou<  spirit  pervades  superior  minds,  such 
airy  nothings  conjurrd  into  difHculties,  suffi- 
cient to  rlog  the  whe«>ls  of  the  noblest  under, 
takings  ;  ho  cffact  resulting  merely  O'om  the  par- 
tiality with  which  even  wise  men  sometirnch 
cleave  to  their  own  prepossessions,  added  to  s 
reluctance  to  examine  what  may  possibly  b< 
wrong  on  their  own  side,  or  right  on  the  other ' 
It  would  be  comparatively  a  smnll  evil,  if  pre 
jodices  were  only  fostered  on  occasions  in  which 
religion  has  no  concern.  If  wo  could  hop«  to 
§ee  such  a  general  proficiency  in  true  piety 
that,  where  the  sentiments  of  men  concurrei' 
OD  sll  essential  points,  each  side  would  sacrifice 
VoL.IL 


something  on  points  that  were  indifferent,  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  realization  of  the  communion 
of  saints.  But  if  it  be  called  an  act  of  Omnipo- 
tence to  *  make  men  of  one  mind  in  a  Aoci^s,' 
what  would  it  be  to  make  them  of  one  mind  in 
a  town  or  a  kingdom  7  If  we  could  witness  a 
cordial  agreement  between  those  who  profess  to 
have  the  mterests  of  the  same  religion  at  heart, 
such  a  concurrence  in  the  wish  to  promote  it« 
great  practical  objects,  as  would  render  them 
willing  to  concede  their  own  theories,  or  their 
own  judgment,  in  things  that  do  not  affect  any 
of  the  vitals  of  relijg^ion,  with  such  noble  ma- 
terials worked  up  mto  action,  what  a  glorioua 
world  might  this  become  !  This  combination  of 
Christian  feeling  would  extinguish  all  unkind 
debate,  *  all  malice,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking.  This  peace-offering  would  ob- 
lige no  one  to  renounce  his  principles ;  yet,  by 
the  extinction  of  petty  differences,  by  such  a 
Cfmfederacy  of  honest  hearts  and  candid  spirits 
uniting  for  some  great  public  object,  this  wilder- 
ness would  almost  be  converted  into  the  garden 
of  God.  Nor  would  an  inferior  portion  of  the' 
benefit  be  derived  to  the  minds  of  those  by  whom, 
for  a  cause  of  general  importance,  the  incon- 
siderable sacrifice  was  made ;  so  far  from  it,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  made  up  the  largest 
aggregate  of  good,  the  private  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual virtue,  or  the  promotion  of  the  genera. 
n\d.  But,  alas !  do  we  not  sometimes  see 
Christians  more  forward  in  attacking  and  ex- 
posing each  other,  than  in  buckling  on  their 
arms  to  make  war  on  the  common  enemy  7 
Are  they  not  more  ready  to  wage  that  war 
against  a  pious  brother,  who  does  not  view  some 
one  opinion  exactly  in  the  same  light  with 
themselves,  though  equally  zealous  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  truth,  than  against  those  who 
have  no  religion  at  all  7  What  a  church  tri- 
umphant would  our*s  be  in  one  sense,  though 
still  militant  in  another,  if  there  was  a  union  of 
real  Christians  joining  in  one  firm  band  to  assail 
the  strong  holds  of  vice  and  immorality,  instead 
of  laying  open  each  other's  errors  and  mistakes, 
and  thus  exposing  the  great  cause  itself  to  the 
derison  of  the  unbeliever. 

We  cannot  dispute  ourselves  into  heaven,  but 
we  may  lose  our  way  thither,  wbile  we  are  liti- 
gating  unimportant  topics — things  which  a  man 
may  not  be  much  the  better  if  he  hold,  and 
which  if  he  hold  them  unrighteously,  he  might 
be  better  if  he  held  them  not  The  enemies  of 
religion  cannot  injure  it  so  much  as  its  own 
divisions  about  itself. 

He  who  is  zealously  running  after  a  favour- 
ite opinion,  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  establish 
liis  point,  of  losing  his  moderation  by  the  way, 
and  over-stepping  truth  at  thb  end  :  and,  what 
is  worse,  of  converting  the  sober  defence  of  hie 
own  system  into  a  hostile  attack  of  that  of  an- 
other ;  for  a  hot  disputant  seldom  wages  defen- 
sive war.  The  point  under  discussion  so  heats 
his  temper,  as  to  make  him  lose  sight  of  its  real 
importance.  Every  consideration  gives  way  in 
support  of  that  opinion  which  has  now  the  pre- 
dominance in  his  mind.  And  this  opinion  is 
not  seldom  contended  for  with  an  eagerness 
proportioned  to  its  real  want  of  solidity ;  since 
great  and  important  objeets  are  seen  by  their 
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own  liitfht,  and  require  not  the  false  fire  of  pride 
or  pasnion  to  blaion  their  worth.  Oiten  does 
^  the  hot  controverliHt  annert  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  religion,  which  is  bul  a  mere  adjunct; 
and  often  he  seems  to  wonder  how  men  can 
bewtow  so  much  time  and  thought  on  any  other 
topic,  while  his  grand  concern  is  under  con. 
sideration. 

It  is  because  these  rooted  and  unexamined 
prejudices  involve  human  atfdirs  in  so  much 
perplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  our  judgment 
is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  our  con. 
ceru.  The  opinion  which  others  entertain  of 
Qs,  though  it  may  hurt  our  fortune  or  our  fame, 
yet  it  cannot  injure  our  more  esitentiai  interests. 
Their  judgment  of  us  can  neither  wound  our 
coiiHcioiice  nor  shatie  our  integrity.  The  false 
judgment  we  form  of  them  may  do  both,  es. 
pecially  if  we  act  upon  the  opinion  we  have 
fbriiied,  if  wo  speak  injuriously  of  those  of  whom 
we  think  unkindly ;  if,  by  following  a  blind 
prejudice  or  precipitate  judgmt^nt,  we  decide 
upon  their  charactois,  without  possessing  those 
ffrounds  lor  determining  which  we  insist  are 
indispensable  in  the  opinion  they  form  of  us. 
Jealousy,  resentment,  envy,  often  darken  our 
perception,  and  are  secretly  operating  on  our 
minds,  while  we  persuade  others,  and  too  pro- 
bably ourselves,  that  we  are  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  justice,  in  exposing  the 
faults,  or  counteracting  the  schemes  of  another. 

Controversies  will  be  for  ever  carried  on, 
though  converts  are  not  made :  for  I  do  not  re- 
inemhcr,  Uiatof  any  of  the  ancient  tweets  of  philo. 
•opiiers,  any  went  over  to  their  opponents. 
Among  the  proiessors  of  the  old  school  divinity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  disciples  ever  chang- 
ed their  master,  that  the  advocates  of  the  anfre- 
lical  Diictor  ever  adopted  the  cduso  of  the  irre- 
fra nahU  ;*  and  it  is  evident  that  the  followers 
of  J. olenitis  and  Loyala  died  with  the  same 
mutudl  hostility  in  which  they  had  lived. 

A':  truth,  however,  will  be  assaulted,  it  must 
be  defended.  Controversial  discussions,  there- 
fore, are  not  only  harmless,  bul  useful,  provided 
truth  be  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity  the 
medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is  fro. 
quently  beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows,  when 
it  mi^ht  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity  by 
lyinir  quiet  uninquired  into  and  unassailed.  We 
are  in  danger  of  growing  ne^rligent  about  a  truth 
which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surrounding  it 
with  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  to  it  our 
own  excrescences ;  while  the  assailant  teaches 
even  the  fritmdly  exaaiiiier  to  clear  the  princi- 
pal of  all  f<>reign  mixtures,  and,  by  giving  it 
mure  purity,  to  give  it  wider  circulati(m. 

But,  as  we  before  observed,  a  thorough  par. 
tisan  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politics  seldom 
takes  up  a  book  of  controversy  with  an  uribius- 
0ed  mind.  He  has  a  pre-determinatinn  which 
seldom  gives  way  to  argument.  He  does  not 
•ee,  that  the  supporter  of  his  own  cause  may 
be  inaiiit'iining  it  in  a  wrong  temper ;  that, 
while  he  is  fighting  for  orthodoxy,  he  n»iy  be 
aiming  his  side  blows  at  a  personal  antagonist, 
or  giving  the  death*8  wound  to  charity.  H** 
Ax^s  not  perceive,  that  he  may  bo  injuring  thr* 

«  Scotiis,  Aquinas,  ami  tiic  ntlior  school  divines,  were 
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interests  of  practical  religion,  while  he  is  labour 
ing  to  promote  such  as   are  doctrinal,  that  he 
may  be  inflaming  the  temper,  while  he  is  infbr. 
niing  the  understanding.     Yet  a  controversy  ia 
sometimes  so  managed,  that,  though  truth  may 
be   vindicate'!,   the   minds   of  plain  Christiani 
/  may   be  little  informed.     Such  readers  do  not 
understand  the  logician's  terms,  which,  though 
they  may  have  the  efiect  of  silencing  the  oppo- 
nent,  do   but   little    towards   enlightening  the 
mind  or  strengthening  the  faith.    Controveriii 
therefore,  in  religion  or  politics  oflen   do  II 
good,  in  comparison  of  the  labour  they  cost, 
the  evil  tempers  they  excite.     They  are  seldom 
read  by  those  to  whom,  if  temperately  c<mduct- 
ed,  the^  might  be  of  the  most  service — the  uil« 
prejudiced.     The  perusal  is  commonly  ctmfiaed 
to  two  classes,  friends  and  enemies.     Now  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  a  writer  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  world  of  readers.     Of  these, 
the  one  flies  to  his  book  to  get  his  prepossession! 
strengthened,  the  other  to  get  his  antipathies 
confirmed.     The   partisan  was  pre*determined 
that  no  argument  should  shake  him,  the  adver- 
sary sat  down  with  the  same  liberal  resolution. 
Nay,  the  probability  is,  that  he  will  declare  his 
former  opinion  is  more  immoveably  settled  by 
the  very  reasons  the  opposer  has  suggested,  so 
that  he  feels  he  is  furnished  with  fresh  arms  by 
the  antagonist  himself 

But  though  neutrality  is  not  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  desired,  rwoderation  is.  Even  these  pole- 
mical Christians,  if  each  would  look  calmly  and 
kindly  on  the  other,  might  discover  in  his  op- 
ponent a  striking  likeness  of  his  own  features, 
if  not  an  entire  similarity  of  complexion :  a 
likeness  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  h<^ 
of  the  same  family,  all  children  of  one  common 
Father,  though  they  do  not  carry  the  exact  re- 
semblance in  some  ininutenPSHcs  in  which  parity 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  affinity.  The  general 
family-likeness  should,  however,  operate  as  an 
iriducement  to  treat  each  other  with  brotherly 
kindness,  even  if  they  were  not  assured,  whicn 
they  all  profess  to  be,  that  the  common  Fatlier 
will  be  the  common  Judge. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Particular  PrejvdiceB, 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duty  in 
our  necessary  connexions  with  that  molcly  migN 
of  characters  of  which  mankind  is  composed,  to 
conquer  certain  prejudices  which  are  too  apt 
to  arise,  especially  in  persons  of  fastidious*  tem- 
per and  delicate  taste,  against  those,  who,  though 
essentially  valuable  in  their  general  charncter, 
hive  something  about  them  which  is  positively 
disagreeable ;  or  who  do  not  fiill  in  with  some 
of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  are  not  conge- 
nial to  our  feeling.  To  wait  before  we  love  ooi 
fellow  creatures,  till  their  character  be  perfect, 
is  to  waittillwe  meet  in  heaven;  and  not  to 
serve  them  till  the  feeling  be  reciprocal,  ia  to 
act  on  the  religion  of  the  publican,  and  not  of 
the  Christian.  We  should  love  people  for  what 
we  SCO  in  them  of  the  image  of  their  Maker 
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tiMKiffb  it  be  marrsd  and  disfigrured.  That  piety 
which  makes  them  amiable  in  Hia  sight,  should 
prevent  their  beinur  disgusting  in  ours.  If  we 
eonvalted  oar  principles  more,  and  our  taste  less, 
it  woujd  care  as  of  this  eharp  inquest  into  their 
io  firm  i  ties. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but  coarse- 
Ij.mannered  persons,  however  saFe  they  may  be 
IS  to  their  own  stale,  could  be  aware  how  much 
injury  their  want  of  delicacy  and  prudence  is 
Hin^  to  the  minds  of  the  polished  and  discrimi. 
Mting-«^ho,  though  they  may  admire  Chris, 
tianity  in  tbe  abetract,  do  not  love  it  so  cordially 
u  to  bear  with  the  grossness  of  some  of  its  pro- 
fiisaors ;  nor  understand  it  so  intimately,  as  to 
di<»lin|raish  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  ex- 
trinsic — If  they  could  conceive  what  mincliief 
they  do  to  religion,  by  the  associations  which 
they  teach  the  refined  to  combine  with  it,  so  as 
to  lead  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety  with 
valgarit  J,  they  would  endeavour  to  correct  their 
own  taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of  shocking 
that  of  others.  They  should  remember,  that 
many  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  evil  which  yet  is 
no  excuse  for  it ;  that  many  a  truth  is  brought 
bto discredit  by  thedisagreeableness  which  may 
be  appended  to  it,  and  which,  though  utt^ly 
foreign,  is  made  to  belong  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  infirmities  which,  from  the 
fault  of  nature,  or  the  errors  of  education,  arc 
not  perhaps  so  easily  avoided,  there  are  others 
which  are  purely  voluntary.— -Certain  religion- 
ists there  are  who  torment  themselves  with  a 
ehiroera  till  they  beoome  the  victims  of  the  pre- 
jodiee  of  their  own  creation.    There  is  a  que- 
rukius  strain  of  pious  vanity,  in  which,  with  a 
most  unamiable  egotism,  they  delight  to  indulipe. 
It  is  a  sort  of  traditionary  lamentation  of  evils, 
which,  having  once  been  the  lot  of  Christianity 
in  the  most  awful  extreme,  are  assumed  to  be 
still,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  attached  to  its 
followers.   Surrounded  with  all  the  conveniencea 
of  lite,  and  faring  comfortably,  if  not  sumptu- 
ously, every  day,  they  yet  complain  of  persecu- 
tioo,  as  if  Christianity  still  subjected  its  follow- 
ers to  the  suflTorings  of  those  primitive  disciples, 
*of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.*     But  let 
them  compare  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  tor- 
ments enumerated  by  the  Apostle  to  the  He- 
brews-^ennmerated  the  more  feelingly,  as  he 
had  experienced  in  all  their  extremity  the  suffer- 
ings he  describes ; — let  them  compare  these  with 
their  own  petty  trials,  of  which,  the  worst  they 
have  ever  felt  or  feared,  is  that  *of  mockings  :* 
*  cruel,  mockinga,*  perhaps,  as  to  the  temper  of 
the  reviler,  but  innoxious  to  the  imaginary  suf- 
ferer.    The  glorious  profession  of  the  saints  of 
old  brought  on  them  bonds  and  imprisonments 
by  order  of  the  government.    Ours  is  sanctioned 
by  the  ruling  powers.    *  7%ey  were  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented  ;'  our  dintresses  are  seldom 
caused  bv  our  piety,  but  frequently  by  our  want 
of  iL     They  were  denied  the  exercise  of  their 
lelii^ion,  we  are  protected  in  ours.     They  were 
obliged  to  meet  clandestinely  at  undue  hours  in 
incommodious   places.     With  us,  provision   is 
made  for  pablic  worship,  and  attendance  on  it 
•ooouraged  and  commanded. 

Let  none  of  os,  tlien,  proudly  of  peevishly 
complaio,  aa  if  oar  abundant  piety  was  either 


forbidden,  discouraged,  or  under-rated.  Private 
prejudice,  and  individual  hatred,  are  indeed  suf- 
ficiently  alive,  but  the  blows  they  aim  fall  hurt- 
less  as  the  feebly-lifled  lance  of  Priam,  if,  then, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  murmur  at  our  own  dis- 
advantages,  will  it  not  look  as  if  we  inwardly  la- 
mented that  we  are  so  very  good  to  so  little  pur- 
pose ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  rewarded  by 
universal  applause  for  the  superabundance  or 
our  piety  7  May  we  not,  by  our  complaints, 
lead  the  world  to  suspect  that  our  goodneM  was 
practised  aa  a  bait  for  that  applause,  and  that, 
having  misaed  it,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  laboured 
in  vain  ? 

But,  from  the  prejudices  which  one  class  of 
Christians  are  too  ready  to  indulge  againvt  an- 
other, we  turn  to  those  of  a  different  diaracter; 
to  tlie  philosophical  man  of  the  world,  who  is 
prepossessed  not  so  much  against  sny  particular 
class  of  Christians,  as  against  Christianity  it- 
self. These  unhappy  prejudices  are  oflen  laid 
in  by  an  education  in  which  no  one  thing  has 
been  neglected  except  religion.  The  intellect 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  grandeur,  and  polish- 
ed by  the  splendour,  of  pagan  literature,  which 
took  early  possession  of  the  yet  vacant  mind,  and 
still  maintains  its  ascendancy  witbMhat  power 
and  energy  which  naturally  belon^o  firHt  aud 
therefore,  deep  impressions.  The  subsequent 
character  continues  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
cessive  admiration  early  excited  by  some  fa- 
vourite authors,  by  whom  the  more  impetuous 
passions  and  generous  vices  are  exalted  into 
virtues,  while  the  spurious  virtues  are  elevated 
into  perfections  little  short  of  divine,  and  the 
whole  adorned  with  whatever  can  captivate  the 
fancy  and  enchant  the  taste ;  with  beautiful 
imagery,  ingenious  fiction,  and  noble  poetry. 
Who,  indeed,  does  not  feel  divided  twtween  ad- 
miration at  their  writings  and  ren^ret,  that  the 
writers  were  not  providentially  favoured  with 
divine  illumination  7  Their  brightness,  like 
that  of  ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  on  a  dark  sub- 
stance. 

Here  the  indignant  man  of  letters,  if  any  such 
should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  on  these  pages, 
will  exclaim,  Are  scholars,  then,  necessarily  ir- 
religious 7  God  forbid  !  far  from  me  be  such  a 
vulgar  insinuation — far  from  me  such  a  pre- 
poaterous  charge  ;  not  ooly  against  a  multitude 
of  eminent  lay-christians,  but  against  the  whole 
of  that  large  and  venerable  body,  whoae  life  and 
labours  are  dedicated  to  religion,  all  of  whom 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  learned. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  reason  on  it  as  we 
may,  that,  in  the  state  of  excitement  above  de 
scribed,  every  youth  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  has 
not  been  early  grounded  in  Christian  principles, 
must  necessarily  aAerwards  first  open  tbe  vo- 
lume  of  Inspiration,  and  find  it  destitute  of  aQ 
that  false  but  dazzling  lustre  with  which  the 
page  of  ancient  learning  is  decorated. 

And  what  must  considerably  add  to  the  pre- 
judice which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  bo 
thus  excited,  is,  that  they  find  the  great  object 
of  one  religion  has  been  to  pull  down  all  the 
trophies  of  false  glory  which  the  other  had  so 
successfully  reared.  The  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture,  of  which  they  have  read  and  felt  so  much, 
it  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust.    Mao  ^s  stripped 
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of  his  usarped  attributes,  robbed  of  his  indepen. 
dent  grandeur.  A  new  system,  of  what  appear 
to  hira  mean-spirited  and  sneaking  virtues^-cha- 
ritj,  simplicity,  devotion,  forbearance,  humility, 
self-denial,  forf^iveness  of  injuries— is  set  up  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  more  ostensible  quali- 
ties which  are  so  much  more  flattering  to  the 
natural  human  heart 

Those  obstacles  to  religious  progress  are  re. 
mnved,  when,  in  early  institution,  the  defective 
principles  of  the  one  school  are  not  only  pointed 
out  and  guarded  against,  but  are  even,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  converted  into  salutary  lessons, 
by  being  placed  in  just  contrast  with  the  other, 
and  are  made  at  once  to  vindicate  the  scheme, 
and  to  exalt  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

But  he  into  whose  character  these  principles 
have  not  been  infused,  is  too  likely  to  set  up  on 
the  stock  of  his  own  underived  powers.  The 
cardinal  vice  of  an  irreligious  reasoner  will  na. 
turally  be  that  pride  which  sets  him  on  consi- 
dering  the  Gospel  as  a  narrower  of  human  un- 
derstnndiiig,  a  debaser  of  the  soaring  spirit  of 
intt^llectual  man.A  fetter  on  the  expatiating  fan. 
cy,  a  clog  on  the  aspiring  mind.  This  opinion, 
which  hecather  adopts  by  hearsay  or  tradition 
than  b^^iflpying  the  saCred  volume,  continues 
to  keep  him  ignorant  of  its  contents.  He  is  sa. 
tisfied  with  knowing  Christianity,  only  in  the 
•tat/3  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him  in  certain 
paBsages,  torn  from  their  proper  position,  dis. 

{'oined  with  malignant  ingenuity,  and  distorted 
ly  perverted  comment,  from  that  connexion 
which  would  have  solved  every  difficulty  and 
annihilated  the  triumphant  cavil.  Or  if,  umler 
this  influence,  he  takes  a  superflcial  glance  at 
Christianity,  he  sees  a  religion,  which  though  it 
prohibits  no  legitimate  greatness,  yet  a  religion 
whose  object  is  not  to  make  man,  according  to 
the  estimation  of  this  world,  great  His  secret 
prejudices,  tto,  may  be  augmented  by  the  re- 
volting doctrine,  that  he  is  nut  able  to  do  any 
thing  right  of  himself.  He  is  to  do  the  work, 
and  to  give  the  glory  to  another.  Afler  having 
followed  with  rapture  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
hanging  up  his  victorious  laurels  in  the  capitol, 
he  will  feel  indignant  to  be  taught,  that  the 
Christian  conqueror,  instead  of  glorying  in  his 
triu'nphant  crown,  *  casts  it  before  the  throne.* 

He  had  observed  in  pagan  lore,  abstract  truth 
prepared  for  the  philosophers,  pageants,  feasts, 
and  ceremonies  for  the  people.  This  distinction 
of  rank  and  intellect  flattered  human  pride.  In 
Christianity  he  finds  one  rule,  and  that  a  plain 
rule:  one  faith,  and  that  an  humbling  faith; 
one  scheme  of  duties,  irrespective  of  station  or 
talents  :  while,  in  the  other,  the  systems  of  the 
learned,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
were  as  distinct  as  any  two  religions,  and  as  in. 
tfficacious  as  none. 

But,  aOer  all,  it  is  not  the  idolatry  exhibiteri 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  perhaps 
can  overthrow  his  faith,  though  their  licentious, 
ness  may  affect  his  morals.  Tho  hardest  blow 
to  his  principles  will  be  given  by  the  modern 
champions  of  unbelief;  bv  writers  against  whom 
the  young  are  not  on  their  guard,  because,  with- 
out Christianity,  they  slide  in  under  the  general 
title  of  Christians,  disseminating  contraband 
Wares  under  false  oolours.    The  wound  inflicted 


by  the  baptized  infldel  is  more  profound  than 
that  of  the  polythi'ist,  whose  absurdities  render 
his  aim  comparatively  innoxious.  The  prepoa- 
terouB  systems  of  a  false  religion  are  harmless, 
compared  with  objections  raised,  misrepresenta* 
tions  sent  forth,  and  sarcasms  insinuated  against 
the  true  one. 

But  if  the  enthusiastic  votary  of  thoae  systems 
go  no  farther  than  to^stabliah  philosophy  as  his 
standard,  and  taste  as  his  guide,  when  he  is 
brought  to  think — not  that  philosophy  and  taste 
are  to  be  abandoned,  for  Christianity  requires 
no  such  sacririce — but  that  they  are  to  be  ad. 
mired  subordinately,  the  misrbrtune  is,  that  the 
second  half  of  life  is  sometimes  spent  in  imper. 
fectly  counteracting  the  principles  imbibed  in 
the  Hrst  half.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  morality  untinctured 
with  relifjion  ;  of  *  that  love  of  fame  which  the 
pure  spirit  doth  raise,*  but  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  renewed  spirit  to  lower— of  the  admira* 
tion  exhausted  on  splendid,  but  vicious  charac- 
ters— of  the  idolatry  cherished  for  unprincipled 
heroes— of  the  partiality  felt  for  all  the  powerful 
rivals  which  genius  has  raised  up  to  religion — 
of  all  the  sins  that  poetry  has  canonixed — all  the 
s^histry  that  praise  has  sanctified — all  the  per. 
nicious  elegancies  of  the  gay — all  the  holk>ir 
reasonings  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state  of  neutrality  between  religion  and 
anbelief,  happy  is  it  for  the  faltering  novice  if 
he  be  not  fatally  ofiended,  that  Christian  it)  ad. 
mits  people  who  are  not  elegantminded,  who 
are  not  intellectual,  to  the  same  present  advan- 
tag  PS,  to  the  same  future  hope,  with  the  profound 
thinker,  and  logical  reasoner.  And,  even  afler 
the  most  successful  struggles  in  this  new  sci. 
ence,  it  will  still  be  found,  and  the  discovery  is 
humiliating,  that  the  religious  attainments  of 
the  unlearned  are  oAen  more  rapid,  because  less 
obstructed,  than  those  of  *  the  wise  and  the  dis- 
puter  of  this  world.*  It  requires  at  least  a  smat- 
tering of  wit  and  knowledge  to  be  sceptical, 
while  the  plain  Christian,  who  brings  no  inge- 
nuity into  his  religion,  is  little  liable  to  Uie 
doubts  of  the  superficial  caviller,  who  seeks  to 
be  *  wise  above  what  is  written.*  For  if  the  en. 
dnwmcnts  of  the  unlearned  are  smaller,  they  are 
all  carried  to  one  point.  They  have  no  other 
pursuit  to  divide  or  divert  their  attention  ;  tliey 
have  fewer  illusions  of  the  iir>aginatioii  to  refiel ; 
they  bring  no  opfiosing  system  to  the  Christian 
scheme  ;  they  bring  no  prejudices  against  reve- 
lation, which  holds  out  a  promise  of  reversionary 
happiness  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  present 
enjoyments;  and  Christianity  will  generally  be 
more  easily  believed  by  those  whose  more  im- 
mediate interest  it  is  to  think  it  true.  They 
have  no  interfering  projects  to  perplex  them  ;  no 
contradictory  knowledge  to  unlearn,  their  unin- 
fluenced minds  are  open  to  impressions,  and 
good  impressions  are  preserited  to  them.  They 
have  less  pride  to  subdue,  and  no  preposseshions 
to  extinguish.  They  have  no  cfimpromise  to 
make  witli  Christianity,  no  images  of  deitiea, 
which  the  philosopher  like  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, wishes  to  set  up  in  the  same  temple  with 
Christ;  nq  adverse  tenets  which  they  wish  to 
incorpornte  with  his  religion,  no  ambition  tocon> 
vert  it  into  a  better  tliiug  than  he  made  it     Wo 
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■i?8  seen  how  much  philosophy  earljr  impeded 
Um  reception  of  pure  Christianity  in  some  of  the 
wiieet  and  'mbet  virtuous  pagan  converts  Ori- 
fen  and  TertuUian  did  not  receive  the  truth 
horn  heaven  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee. 

To  prove  that  this  is  no  flight  of  enthusiastic 
fiuicy,  let  us  recollect  with  what  an  eztraordi. 
Dary  elevation  and  expansion  of  soul  the  Author 
ofimr  relisrion  bore  his  divine  testimony  to  this 
tnith  :  *  I  thank  thee,0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
ind  emrtl^  because  Thoa  hast  hid  ftese  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
tbem  anto  babes.*  He  then,  instead  of  account- 
ing for  it  by  natural  means,  resolves  the  myste. 
rv  into  the  good  pleasure  of  God — *  Even  »o  Fa. 
iker^for  eo  it  teemed  good  in  thy  nghtJ* 

Even  the  vulgarity  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  mixes  with,  and  debases  the  religion 
of  the  man  of  inferior  attainments ;  the  incor- 
rect idiom  in  which  he  expresses  his  feelings 
ind  sentiments ;  the  coarse  images  and  mean 
tssociationt  which  eclipse  the  divine  light,  do 
not  extinguish,  it :  they  rather,  in  some  mea- 
•nre,  prove  its  intrinsic  brightness  by  its  shinins 
throogh  so  dense  a  medium.  When  the  man  of 
refinement  sees,  as  he  cannot  but  see,  what  ame- 
lioratioa  Christianity  confers  on  the  character 
of  the  anedacated ;  how  it  improves  his  habits ; 
raises  his  language ;  what  a  change  it  effects  in 
his  practice ;  what  a  degree  of  illumination  it 
|ives  to  his  dark  understanding ;  what  consola- 
tion it  oonvejfs  to  his  heart;  how  it  lightens  the 
hardens  of  his  condition,  and  cheers  the  sorrows 
of  his  life — he  will,  if  he  be  candid,  acknow- 
ledge,  that  there  roust  needs  be  a  powerful  effi- 
cacy in  that  religion  which  can  do  more  for  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  than  philosophy  has  ever 
done  for  the  great  and  the  learned.  And  is  it 
not  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  the  power  of  grace,  when  we 
see  men  far  surpassing  all  others  in  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  themselves  so  far  surparaed  in 
religions  knowledge  by  persons  absolutely  des- 
titute of  all  other. 

But  if  these  weak  and  humble  disciples  afford 
a  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity ;  if  even  these  low  recipients  exhibit  a  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  its  excellence,  yet  we 
must  confess  they  cannot  exhibit  an  equally 
sublime  idea  of  christian  perfection,  they  cannot 
adduce  the  same  striking  evidences  in  its  vindi- 
eatioo,  thej  cannot  adorn  its  doctrines  with  the 
same  powerful  arguments  as  highly  educated 
Christians.  Habituated  to  inquiry  and  reflec- 
tion, these  are  capable  of  forming  more  just 
views  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  God, 
more  enlarged  conceptions  of  his  moral  govern, 
ment  Tbey  have  also  the  advantage  of  drawing 
on  their  secular  funds  to  augment  their  spirituu 
riches.  They  are  conversant  with  authors  con 
temporary  with  the  inspired  writers.  Acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  manners  and  oriental  usages 
also  gives  great  advantage  to  the  lettered  read- 
ers  Q?  Scripture,  and,  by  enabling  them  to  throw 
new  light  on  passages  which  time  had  rendered 
obscure,  adds  fresh  strength  and  double  confir- 
mation, to  a  faith  which  was  before  *  barred  op 
with  ribe  of  iron.** 

•  Ths  paltry  eavil  on  tbe  Inposribility  that  ths  peni- 


Scripture  also  affords  a  larger  range  of  coo 
temptation  to  those  enlightened  minds  who  study 
human  nature  at  the  same  time,  or  who  hsve 
previously  studied  it ;  because  it  wss  upon  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  human  character  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  so  strikingly  accommodated 
his  religion  to  tlie  wants  and  the  relief  of  that 
being  for  whose  salvation  it  was  intended. 

The  better  educated,  also,  will  better  discern, 
because  it  demands  a  higher  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional powers,  that  passages  of  a  similar  sound 
have  not  seldom  a  dissimilar  meaning;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  word,  but  the  ideas,  which  consti- 
tute the  resemblance.  The  want  of  this  discern- 
ment has  led  many  well  disposed,  but  ill  in- 
formed  persons,  into  mistakes. 

Again  : — Many  detached  texts  are  meant  as 
a  brief  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and  intend- 
ed to  lead  the  reader  into  such  trains  of  reflec- 
tion as  shall  *  exercise  unto  godliness,*  instcafl 
of  exhibiting  a  full  delineation  and  ffiving  the 
whole  face  and  figure,  every  side  and  aspect  of 
the  subject  Scripture  frequently  proposes  some 
important  topic  in  a  popular  manner,  without 
making  out  its  full  deductions,  or  its  series  of 
consequences.  Now,  for  the  fuller  understand- 
ing these  heads,  and  turning  themjp^ir  due 
improvement,  the  advantage  lies  ennrely  on  the 
side  of  the  thinking  and  the  reasoning  reader. 
It  must  be  confessed,  howeveb  that  the  humble, 
though  illiterate  Christian,  liable  to  attain  all 
the  practical  benefits  of  these  suggestions.  He 
compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  he  substi- 
tutes no  opinions  of  his  own  for  those  he  there 
meets  with,  he  never  attempts  to  improve  upon 
Christianity,  he  never  wishes  to  make  the  Bible 
a  better  thing  than  he  finds  it  By  diligent  ap. 
plication,  and  serious  prayer,  his  understanding 
enlarges  with  his  piety.  Above  all,  he  does  tho 
*  will  of  God  ;*  and,  therefore,  *  knows  of  the  doc* 
trine  that  it  is  of  God.* 

It  must  be  confessed  also,  on  the  other  hand« 
that  the  professed  scholar,  by  converting  Scrip 
ture  learning  into  theses  of  discussion,  is  in 
some  danger  of  making  his  knowledge  more 
critical  than  practical.  The  same  reason  which 
is  meant  to  enlighten,  may  be  employed  to  ex 
plain  away  his  faith ;  and  his  learning  whicM 
adorns  is  capable  also  of  being  turned  to  di» 
credit  it 

We  must,  however,  admit,  that  when  our  sup- 
posed man  of  high  education  becomes  essenti. 
ally  pious,  his  piety  will  be  of  a  higher  strain. 
It  18  more  pure,  more  perfect,  more  exempt  from 
erroneous  mixtures,  more  clear  of  debasing  as 
sociation,  more  entirely  free  from  disgustinf 
cant  and  offensive  phraseology ;  less  likely  U 
run  into  imprudence,  error,  and  excess ;  less  ii 

tent  woman  could  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus  as  he  sat  a 
meat,  cnuld  only  mislead  such  readers  as  were  unae 
qnainted  with  the  recumbent  posture  in  which  the  an- 
cients took  their  meals.    The  triumphant  smier  at  the 
paralytic,  who  was  letdown  from  tbe  housetop,  thniuf  li 
the  tilinf  with  his  couch,  could  only  shake  the  fkith  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  of  eastern  countries  were  mnM.—Wtteihfr  inA< 
del  writers  took  advantage  of  the  supposed  ignuranoo  oc 
their  readers,  or  whether  their  n.licule  of  tlN^^e  imouted 
al»nirditie«of  Scriptuie  arose  frnm  their  own  iirnoranoe 
wo  will  not  detertuuie.    In^tancM  mi)rhi  hn  multipliaa 
without  number  of  this  igaorauoe,  or  (^  this  disiofsoa* 
ousness. 
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danprer  of  the  gloomineRS  of  nupf^rstitinn  on  one 
hand,  and  the  wildness  of  fanaticism  on  ti  e 
other.  Haviiifir  the  UBe  of  a  better  judgment  in 
the  choice,  lie  is  not  in  the  same  danger  of  be- 
in^  misled  by  ignorant  inotruetors ;  he  is  not 
liable  io  be  drawn  away  by  a  vanity  so  difficult 
to  restrain  in  the  uneducated  religious  man ;  a 
vanity  so  frequently  excited  when  he  sees  his 
own  8a|icriority,  in  this  great  point,  to  his  worse 
informed  neighbours.  From  this  vanity,  and 
this  want  of  the  restraint  of  that  modesty  impos. 
ed  by  superior  education,  the  man  of  low  condi. 
tion  oflen  appears  more  religious  than  he  is,  be- 
cause, being  disposed  to  be  proud  of  his  piety, 
he  is  forward  to  talk  of  it.  While  the  higher 
bred  frequently  appear  less  pious  than  they 
really  are«  from  the  good  taste  and  delicacy 
which  commonly  accompany  a  cultivated  mind. 
There  is  also  another  reason  whv  they  exhibit 
it  less,  they  are  aware  that,  in  their  own  society, 
the  exhibition  would  bring  them  no  great  credit. 
If  unlettered  Christians  labour  under  some 
disadvantages,  we  repeat  it,  they  yet  afford  an 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  an  evidence  of  no  small  value.  They  show 
that  it  is  thasame  principle  which,  when  rightly 
received,  fiVvades  alike  all  hearts  ;  a  principle 
which  makes  its  direct  way  to  understandings 
impervious  to  the  shaf\s  of  wit,  and  insensible 
to  the  deduotione^  reasoning — ^to  minds  sunk 
in  low  pursuits,  imurated  by  vulgar  habits.  It 
is  a  striking  proof  of  its  being  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  such  seemingly  disqualified  persons 
possess  as  clear  views  of  i^  nature,  at  least  of 
Its  broad  and  saving  truths,  as  the  man  of  genius 
dnd  the  scholar ;  destitute  as  they  are  of  all  his 
advantages,  wanting  perhaps  his  natural  perspi- 
cacity, unused  to  his  habits  of  inquiry,  incapa- 
ble  of  that  spirit  of  disquisition  which  he  brings 
firom  his  other  subjects  to  the  investigation  of 
this.  No  one,  if  he  examine  impartially,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  this  grand  characteristic 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity — not  only,  that  in 
all  degrees  of  capacity  and  education  in  the 
same  country,  but  that  in  different  countries,  in 
those  where  taste  and  learning  are  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  in  dark  and  ignorant 
nations,  where  not  only  the  sun  of  science  has 
oever  dawned,  but  where  literature  has  never 
■of^ened,  nor  philosophy  enlarged  the  mind, 
where  no  glimpee  of  religion  can  be  caught  by 
a  reflex  light,  as  is  the  case  in  polished  and 
Christian  countries— yet  wherever  Christianity 
has  made  its  way,  and  pierced  through  the  na- 
tive obscurity,  there  the  genuine  spirit,  and  the 
great  essential  fruits  of  the  gospel,  will  be  found 
just  the  same ;  the  same  impression  is  made  by 
the  same  principle;  the  same  results  spring 
from  the  same  cause,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
whether  it  be  the  converted  Greenlander  or  the 
Academical  believer,  are  recognised  in  all  their 
distinguishing  features,  are  identified  in  all  the 
leading  points.  Such  a  concurrence  in  senti- 
ment,  feeling,  and  practice,  such  a  union  in 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  amongst  persons  dini- 
inilar  in  aJl  other  respects,  unlike  in  all  other 
qualities,  unequal  in  all  other  requisites  ;  minds 
never  made  to  be  akin  by  nature  thus  allied  by 
ifrace,  bearing  the  same  stamp  of  resemblance 
m  spirit  ai  tlrair  poaaessora  bear  in  the  oommon 


properties  of  body  :  all  this  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  there  must  be  something  divine  in  a  prin- 
ciple which  can  assimilate  suco  contrarieties^ 
which  can  re-unite  tfmee  in  one  common  centre 
who  differ  in  all  other  distinctions  to  produce 
identity  in  the  leading  point  Does  not  all  this 
prove  it  indeed  to  be  the  work  of  God,  a  work 
which  requires  not  previous  accomplishmenli 
or  preparatory  research,  but  only  a  willing  mind, 
an  unprejudiced  spirit,  and  an  humble  heart? 
Does  it  noUprove,  that  where  the  essence,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  really  reside,  it  will 
produce  the  one  grand  emct,  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  life. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Further  eaiuet  of  Prejudice^ 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  infidel  and  the 
fanatic  sometime  meet  at  the  same  point  of  er- 
ror— that  reason  has  little  to  do  with  religion. 
The  enthusiast  we  are  hopeless  of  convincing 
by  argument,  because  he  is  commonly  rgnorant; 
but  the  lettered  sceptic  may  be  better  Caught 
even  by  his  pagan  masters.  Plutarch,  after  a 
large  discussion  whether  brutes  had  any  reason, 
determines  in  the  negative  fVom  this  considera- 
tion, because  they  had  no  knowledge  or  feeling 
of  a  Deity,  The  great  Roman  drator  expresses 
the  same  idea  when  he  asserts,  that  a  capacity 
for  religion  wa$  the  distinguishing  mark  of  ra- 
tionality,  and  that  this  capacity  is  the  most  un- 
equivocal sign  of  reason. 

Yet  sound  reason  and  Christian  piety  are 
sometimes  represented  as  if  they  were  bellige- 
rent powers,  as  if  Orders  in  Council  had  b^n 
issued  to  cut  off  all  commerce  between  them » 
as  if  they  were  better  calculated  eternally  to 
meet  sword  in  hand,  than  in  the  conciliatory 
way  of  treaty  and  negociation ;  as  if  every  vic- 
tory of  the  one,  must  necessarily  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  other's  defeat  But  is  it  not  an 
affront  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gifl  to  repre- 
sent  his  highest  natural  and  his  supernatural 
endowments  as  infallibly  hostile  to  each  other  f 
It  is  evident  that  when  reason  and  religion  act 
in  concert,  they  strengthen  each  other*s  hands. 
But  when  they  injudiciously  act  in  opposition, 
perverted  reason  starves  the  ardour  of  piety,  or 
ill-judging  piety  hands  over  reason. to  obloquy 
and  scorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill- understood 
jealousy  of  each  injures  the  interests  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christianity  is 
so  far  from  discountenancing  the  use  of  reason, 
that  she  invites  its  co-operation,  knowing  that 
it  possesses  powerful  arms  to  defend  her  cause , 
to  defend  her  against  the  encroachmants  of  er- 
ror, the  absurdities  of  fanaticism,  the  inroada 
of  superstition,  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  But 
while  she  treats  it  not  as  a  rival  but  an  ally, 
Christianity,  strong  in  Almighty  strength, 
maintains  her  own  imperial  power  unfringed. 
While  she  courts  ihe  friendship  of  her  confede- 
rate, she  allows  not  her  own  uncontrolled  supe- 
riority to  be  usurped.  She  assigns  to  reason  its 
specific  office,  and  makes  it  know  and  keep  ita 
proper  limits.    The  old  law,  indeed,  being  a 
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Ibrmula  of  ceremonies,  and  a  digest  of  ordi. 
nances  for  one  parliciilar  people,  letl  not  so  full 
in  exercise  for  the  use  of  reanon.  Descending 
to  the  mrjst  minute  particalars,  and  beinr  ex- 

Endr>d  into  the  most  detailed  directions,  it  lefl 
tie  for  the  disciple  but  to  read  the  rule  and 
fcllow  it.  But  the  New  Testament  being,  as 
ve  hare  elsewhere  observed,  rather  a  system  of 
frinciples,  than  a  mere  didactic  table  of  small 
•I  well  as  f  reat  duties,  lf>aves  much  more  to  tho^ 
exercise  of  reason,  and  furniwhes  a  much  larger 
field  for  the  understanding  to  develop,  to  com- 
pare, to  separate,  to  combine.  The  whole  plan 
afduty  is,  indeed,  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
laid  open  ;  but  every  uniting  particle,  every  in- 
termvdiate  step,  every  concatenating  link,  is  not 
traced  out  with  amplitude  and  fulness. 

The  more  instructed  Christian  will  perceive 
that  some  expreisions  are  merely  figurative; 
some  are  directions  for  persons  under  one  cir- 
eorastance,  and  some  for  those  under  another. 
The  Goepel  requires,  indeed,  as  implicit  sub- 
mission  from  the  Christian,  as  the  law  required 
from  the  Jew ;  but  while  it  proposes  truths,  all 
of  which  equally  demand  his  obedience,  some 
of  them  require  more  especially  the  use  of  his 
reflection,  and  the  exercise  of  his  sagacity.  We 
allude  not  to  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness,* 
bat  to  duties  which  are  of  individual  application. 

If  we  were  to  pursue  prejudice  through  all 
its  infinite  variety,  we  should  never  have  done 
with  the  inexhaustible  subject  Observation 
presents  to  us  followers  of  truth  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent  cnst,  though  their  uniform  object  be  the 
same.  These  persons,  while  they  sometimes 
•eek  her  temple  by  difibrent  paths,  are  yet 
(rflener  kept  wide  of  each  other  by  words  than 
by  tilings.  Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  separating 
principle,  prejudice  is  always  carried  to  its 
greatest  height  by  the  impatience  of  the  too 
fiery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
Ito  frigid  on  the  other.  But  both,  as  we  oh- 
served,  maintain  their  distance  more  by  certain 
leading  terms  bv  which  each  is  found  to  be  dis. 
criminated,  and  by  an  intolerance  in  each,  to 
the  terms  adopted  by  the  other,  than  by  any 
radical  distinction  which  might  fairly  keep  them 
•sunder.    Now  we  do  not  wish  them  to  relin- 

n'  'i  the  use  of  their  peculiar  terms,  because 
terms  either  do,  or  should  designate  to 
their  minds  the  most  important  characters  of 
religion.  The  Christian  should  neither  shrink 
from  his  own  strong  hold,  nor  treat  with  repul- 
rive  disdain,  him  who  appears  earnest  in  his 
approaches  towards  it,  though  he  has  not  as  yet, 
through  so«ie  prejudice  of  education,  sought  it 
in  a  direct  way.  There  are  many  terms,  such 
u  faith  aoil  grace^  and  others  which  might  l>e 
mentionod^which  subject  the  more  advanced 
Cbristiui  to*^the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  charJil^f  cant  These,  however,  are  words 
which  ara  the  signs  of  things  on  which  his 
eternal  hopes  depend,  and  he  uses  them,  even 
though  he  may  sometimes  do  it  unseasonably, 
ret  not  as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  profession,  but 
because  there  are  no  others  exactly  equivalent 
to  their  respective  meanings.  In  fact,  if  he  did 
not  use  them  when  occasion  calls,  he  would  be 
deserting  his  colours,  and  be  making  a  oompro- 
ftuM,  to  the  rain  of  hit  conaoience. 


But  let  him  not  in  return  fall  too  heaVIly  on 
what  are,  to  his  ear,  the  obnoxious  terms  of  his 
adversary.  Let  him  not  be  so  forward  to  con- 
sider the  terms  virtue  ami  rectitude  as  implying 
heresies  that  must  be  hewed  down  without 
mercy  ;  as  substantives  which  must  never  find 
a  place  in  the  Christian  vocabulary.  They  are 
not  only  very  innocent  but  very  excellent  words, 
if  he  who  utters  them  only  means  to  expreM  by 
virtue  those  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of 
a  right  faith,  and  by  rectitude  that  unbending 
principle  of  equity  and  justice  which  desienntea 
the  confirmed  Christian.  The  abuse  of  these 
terms  may,  indeed,  make  the  more  pious  adver- 
sary a  little  afraid  of  using  them,  as  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  ordinary  cases  in 
which  the  more  scriptural  terms  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  may  make  the  less  advanced 
Christian  unreasonably  shy  of  obtruding  thnm. 

But  why  must  we  villify  in  others  what  vte 
are  cautious  of  using  ourselves,  in  order  to  mag. 
nify  what  we  chose  to  adopt?  We  shriuld 
rather  be  glad  that  those  who  somewhat  difler 
from  us,  come  so  near  as  they  do ;  that  they  are 
more  religious  than  wo  expected  ;  that  if  they 
are  in  error,  they  are  not  in  hostility  ;  or  if  seem- 
ingly  averse,  it  is  more  to  the  too  indiscrimi- 
nate and  light  use  of  the  opponent's  terms,  than 
to  the  sober  reception  of  the  truths  they  convey. 
Let  us  be  glad  even  at  the  wont,  to  see  opposi- 
tion mitigated,  differences  liJwDght  into  a  nar- 
rower compass.  Let  us  not  encounter  as  leaders 
of  hostile  armies,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
negotiation,  though  never  of  course  by  conces- 
sion  in  essentials.  If  the  terms  virtue  and  rec- 
titude are  used  to  tho  exclusion  of  faith  and 
grace,  or  as  substitutes  for  them,  it  may  afford 
an  opening  for  the  pious  advocate  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  principle  and  its  conse- 
quence, the  root  and  its  produce.  He  should 
charitably  remember  that  it  is  one  thing  for  an 
honest  inquirer  to  come  short  of  truth,  and  an- 
other for  a  petulent  caviller  to  wander  wide  of 
it  It  is  one  thing  to  err  through  mistake  or 
timidity,  and  another  to  offend  through  wilful- 
ness and  presumption.  If  the  inquirer  be  of 
the  former  class,  only  deficient,  and  not  malig- 
nant,  he  may  be  brought  to  feel  his  deficiency, 
and  is  oflen  in  a  very  improveable  state.  It 
would  therefore  be  well  to  let  him  see  that  you 
think  him  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  that  he 
does  not  go  the  whole  length.  If  he  professes 
*  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,'  this 
is  no  small  step:  vet  he  may  still  require  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  *by  the  ^rsce  of  God  teach- 
ing bim.'  Here  the  two  ideas  expressed  by 
your  term  of  grace,  and  his  of  virtue,  are 
brought  into  dnited  action,  with  this  diffprcnce, 
or  if  you  please  with  this  agreement,  that  your*a 
being  the  cause,  and  his  the  effect,  the  Chris- 
tian character  attains  its  consummation  between 
you.  You  must,  however,  endeavour  to  con- 
vince him,  that  though  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  the  reverse  cannot  be  true  ;  that  faith  and 
grace  in  the  Christian  sense  involve  virtue  and 
rectitude,  but  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  desire  to  be  excused  from  any 
connexion  with  faith  and  grace.  But  the  o^ 
fence  taken  at  terms  creates  hostility  at  the 
outwt,  blocks  op  the  avenues  tp  each  other*t 
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betrit  ■»  Utds  men  to  be  so  tilled  with  the 
Uliitfv  m  wUeh  they  differ,  as  to  keep  them  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  things  in  which  ihey  agree. 

The  more  strict  disputant  will  perhaps  con. 
tinae  to  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  virtue  and 
rectitude  are  to  be  found  in  anjr  Evangelist. 
Granted.  Neither  do  we  find  there  some  other 
solemn  words  ozpreasive  of  the  most  awful  vei  i. 
ties  of  our  religion.  The  holy  Trinity  and  the 
watiafaclion  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  are 
•ot,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
t  tbent  expressed  by  these  terms,  which  were 
vrst  ased  some  ages  afler  in  the  Byzantine 
ehurch.  But  can  it  be  said  that  the  things 
themselves  are  not  to  be  found  there  7  They  are 
not  only  conspicuous  in  evety  part  of  the  Gos> 
pel,  but  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
It  teaches. 

While  each    disputant    then    contends    for 
his  own  phrases,  let  not  the  one  suspect  that 
grace  and  faith  are  the  watch  words  of  ent'iu. 
siasm ;  nor  the  other  conclude  that  infidelity 
skulks  behind  virtue,  and  pagan  pride'  behind  | 
rectitude.     St.  Paul  expressly  exhorts  his  con- 
verts to  *  add  to  their  faith  virtue,*  and  if  the  in. 
verted  injunction  was  never  given,  it  was  not 
bees  use  faith   was  unnecessary   where  virtue 
previously  existr>d,  but  because  virtue.  Christian 
irirtue,  never  could  have  existed  at  all  without 
previous  faith.    Is  enjoining  virtue,  the  Apostle, 
upon  his  own  udHbrm  principle,  supposes  the 
Christian  to  be  already  in  possession  of  fkhh ; 
this  he  ever  considers  the  essential  substance, 
virtue   the  inseparable  appendage.    Thus  the 
divine  preacher  on  the  Mount,  in  his  prohibi. 
tion  of  an  hypocritical  outside,  does  not  say. 
Give  alms,  fast,  pray ;  he  concluded  that  his 
followers  were  already  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  and  on   this  conviction  grounded  his 
cautionary  exhortation  when  thou  doest  alms, 
ipArn   thou  prayest,    when    thou    fastest     He 
taught  them  to  avoid  all  ostentation  in  duties,  to 
which  he  alluded  as  already  established.    Be  it 
observed — by  the  Saviour  himself  no  attribute  is 
■o  constantly  enjoined  or  commanded  as  faith. 
His  previous  questiomto  those  who  resorted  to 
bim  to  be  cured,  was  not  if  they  had  virtue  but 
faith ;  but  never  let  it  be  (brgntten,  that  as  soon 
as  the  cure  was  performed,  the  man  of  faith  was 
enjoined,  as  the  surest  evidence  of  his  virtue,  to 
iin  no  more. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Humility  the  only  true  greatne9$, 

HrMiLiTT  is  one  of  those  qualities  of  which 
Christianity  requires  the  perpetual  practical 
exercise.  It  does  not  insist  that  we  should  be 
feeding  or  instructing  others — that  we  should 
be  every  moment  engaged  in  acts  of  benevolence 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  or  of  mortification  to  our- 
■elves :  but,  whether  we  teach  or  are  taught, 
whether  communicate  our  good  things  to  others, 
or  are  dependant  on  others  for  the  communica- 
tion to  ourselves,  humility  is  required  as  the 
invariable,  the^dispensable,  the  habitual  grace, 


in  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Pride  being  tbi 
radical  distemper  of  the  natural  man ;  the  busi- 
ness, the  duty,  the  blessedness  of  the  apiritaal 
man  is  to  be  freed  from  it 

However   valuable  high   intellectual  attain- 
ments have  been  found  in  the  vindication  of  re- 
ligion, however  beneficially  talents  and    leam- 
ing  have  been  exerted  in  adducing  the  evideoi 
and  augmenting  the  illustration  of  divine  tri 
jret  for  the   most  striking  exemplification  ^  ^^ 
genuine  piety,  *  To  this  man  will  I  look,  saith 
the  Lord,  who  is  of  an  humble  spirit.*     Christ!* 
anity  gives  a  new  form  to  the  virtues,  by  re-' 
castmg  them  in  this  mould.     Humility  may  be 
said  to  operate  on  the  human  character  like  the 
sculptor,  who,  in  chiseling  out  the  statue,  ae- 
complishes  his  object,  not  by  laying  on,  but  by 
pairing  off,  not  by  making  extraneous  additions, 
but  by  retrenching  superfluities  ;  till  every  part 
of  the  redundant  material  is  cleared  away.  The 
reduction  which  true  religion  effects,  of  swelling 
passions,  irregular  thoughts,  and  encumbering 
desires,  produces  at  length  on  the  human  mind 
some  assimilation   to  the  divine  image — that 
model  by  which  it  works — as  the  human  resem- 
blance is  gradually,  and  at  length  successfully 
wrought  in  the  marble. 

Christianity,  though  equally  favourable  to 
the  loftiest  as  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
was  not  intended  to  make  man  great,  but 
to  make  him  contented  to  be  little.  Though 
no  enemy  to  the  possession  and  cultivation 
of  the  highest  mental  powers,  but  affording, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noblest  objects  for  their 
investigation,  and  the  richest  materials  for 
their  exercise ;  yet  she  rests  not  her  truth  on 
their  discussion,  nor  depends  for  making  her 
way  to  the  heart  on  their  reasonings.  While 
the  cheering  approbation  of  an  humble  faith 
is  an  encouragement  repeatedly  held  out  in 
the  Gospel,  there,  is  not  one  commendation 
of  talent,  except  for  its  application — not  the 
least  notice  of  rank  or  riches,  except  to  inti- 
mate their  danger — not  any  mention  of  the  wis. 
dom  of  this  world,  except  to  pronounce  its  con- 
demnation. 

Mumility  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beatitades, 
and  incorporated  with  them  all.  And  the  gra- 
cious injunction,  *  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,*  is  a  plain  intimation,  that 
our  Redeemer  particularly  intended  that  portion 
of  his  own  divine  character  for  the  most  imme- 
diate object,  not  of  our  admiration  only,  but  of 
our  imitation. — It  is  the  temper  which  of  all 
others  he  most  frequently  commends,  most  uni- 
formly enjoins,  and  which  his  own  pure  and 
holy  life  most  invariably  exhibits,  if  we  look 
into  the  Old  Testament,  we  see  thaUalm^  after 
having  described  himself  as  *  the  IQMMI  bolj 
One  which  inhabiteth  eternity,*  bMH|fej||tion 
the  most  unexpected,  and  a  cond^iljHIqD  the 
most  inconceivable,  immediately  "^MW^  ^bat 

*  He  dwelleth  with  the  contrite  and  tefiHtable ; 
and  this  from  a  motive  inexpressibly  gracious, 

*  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  re- 
vive the  heart  of  the  contrite.* 

Is  it  not  incredible,  that  after  these  repeated 
declarations  and  examples  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  and  of  the  Eternal  Son,  pride  should  still 
be  thought  a  mark  of  greatness,  an  ebullition  of 
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•pint,  aod  that  hnmilitj  should  be  w  little  ud. 

deratood  to  be  the  true  moral  digoity  of  Chris. 

tians  7     While  in  the  religion  which  they  pro- 

fess,  there  is  no  excellence  to  which  it  is  not  pre> 

liminary,  and  of  which  it  is  not  the  crown  ;  nor 

are  other  virtues  genuine  but  as  they  are  ae- 

,      oompanied  with  this  graoe,  and  performed  in 

ll"     this  spirit    No  quality  has  acquired  its  periec 

li    fkm^  till  it  is  clarified  and  refined  by  being  steep- 

^    td  in  hamility. 

It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  very  reception  of 
Christianity,  for,  without  this  principle,  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  cavil  at  divine  revelation,  to  reject^ 
it  least,  every  truth  revolting  to  human  pride ; 
we  shall  require  other  ground  for  the  belief  in 
God  than  his  revealed  word,  other  evidence  of 
bb  veracity  than  the  internal  conviction  of  our 
spiritual  wants,  and  the  suitableness  of  that  re- 
medy  which  the  Gospel  presents  to  us.  This 
principle,  therefore,  is  indispensable ;  without  it, 
we  shall  be  little  inclined  cordially  to  receive 
Christianity  as  a  light,  or  to  obey  it  as  a  rule. 
Without  it  we  shall  not  discover  the  evil  of  our 
own  hearts ;  and  without  this  discovery,  we  shall 
by  no  means  value  the  grace  of  the  tloly  Spirit ; 
we  shall  exercise  no  habitual  dependance  on  the 
promised  assistance,  nor  seek  for  a  support  of 
which  we  do  not  feel  the  want 
^  But  hamility,  by  leading  us  to  form  a  just  ee* 
timate  of  ourselves,  teaches  us  to  discern  the 
narrowness  of  our  capacities.  It  reminds  us, 
that  there  are  many  tilings  even  in  the  works 
of  God's  natural  creation  far  above  our  com  pre. 
hension ;  that  from  the  Ignorance  and  blindness 
of  our  minds  we  make  frequent  mistakes,  and 
form  a  very  erroneous  judgment  about  thin^rs 
comparatively  obvious  and  intelligible.  This 
temper  will  bring*  us  to  credit  with  fuller  cor- 
diality the  testimony  which  God  in  his  word 
gives  of  himself^  and  cure  us  of  the  vanity  of 
rejecting  it,  on  the  mere  ground  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  it  It  will  deliver  us  from  the  de- 
tire  of  being — *  wise  above  what  is  written,*  and 
u  the  sole  antidote  to  the  perils  of  that  promise 
of  unhallowed  knowledge,  with  which  the  grand 
seducer  tempted  his  first  credulous  victim. 

It  is  not  till  humility  has  practically  made 
known  to  as  how  slowly  religion  produces  its 
effects  on  onrselves,  that  we  cease  to  marvel  at 
its  feeble  influence  and  slow-paced  efficacy  on 
those  around  us.  As  a  consequence,  this  prin- 
ciple leads  the  hamble  Christian  to  be  severe  in 
judging  himself,  and  disposes  him  to  be  candid 
in  judging  others.  When  he  compares  himself 
with  worse  men,  it  furnishes  a  motive,  not  for 
vanity,  but  gratitude ;  when  with  better  for  ad- 
ditional  self-abasement 

St  Pial  Mems  to  have  beon  fully  aware  of  (he 
laggiM  aoffvaent  which  even  Christians  make 
U>warwlM|M0pleteattainmentof  this  heavenly 
temper,  ^^'his  address  to  the  Colossisns,  af\er 
having  opnwed  hb  firm  hope  of  their  sincere 
eonverrfea.  Id  that  they  had  '  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him,*  he  yet  finds  it 
expedient  to  exhort  them ;  and,  for  this  very 
reason,  *  to  put  on,*  together  with  other  christian 
qualities  which  he  enumerates,  *  humbleness  of 
mmd.* 
He  might  htTO  pressed  thb  duty  under  the 
VoL.ll  L 


supposition  of  two  cases,  apd,  in  iftfcn\  tbt  in* 
junction  would  be  just    As  thtf  hmd  nMdo  a 
public  profession  of*^  Chi  istianity,  be  intimates, 
that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  evincing  that 
their  profiMsion  was  sincere,  and  their  conver- 
sion radical,  than  bv  this  unequivocal  mark,  the 
cultivation  of  an   humble  spirit    Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  deeply  rooted  they  might 
be  in  faith  and  piety,  he  might  feel  it  necessary 
to  remind  them,  that  they  should  not  consider 
themselves  as  having  attained  a  perfection  whi<^ 
left  no  room  for  improvement    So  far  was  thi*       J^ 
deep  proficient  in  divine  wisdom  from  thinking         '^ 
that  all  was  done  when  the  convert  had  entered '. 
on  his  new  course,  he  enjoins  them,  ever  aflsr       <  ■ 
this  effectual  change,  that  they  should,  as  a  con- 
sequence  as  well  as  a  proof,  ihertfort^  *  put  on' 
this  chrbtisn  grace ;  and  produces  their  con- 
version  as  a  motive,  *  hteaute  you  are  already      ^ 
renewed.*     He  does  not  recommend  any  specific 
act,  so  much  as  a  general  dbposition  of  *  mind,* 
I  implying,  according  to  his  uniform  practice, 
that  growth  was  necessary  to  life,  and  progress 
to  perfection. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  dis- 
courses of  its  divine  Author,  are  rather  pointed 
against  certain  radical  evil  principles,  than  ex- 
tended to  their  lesser  ramifications.  When  the 
powerful  artillery  of  the  Gospel  was  more  espe- 
cially levelled  against  the  strong  holds  of  pride, 
it  included  in  Uie  attack  all  the  minor  offences 
resulting  from  it ;  implying,  that  if  the  citadel 
be  conquered,  the  intimidated  forces  in  the  out- 
works will  make  but  a  feeble  resistance. 

Even  the  worldly  and  the  careless,  who  aro 
perhaps  too  inattentive  to  perceive  that  humility 
IS  the  predominating  feature  in  the  truly  reh- 
gious  character,  as  well  as  the  most  amiable  and 
engsging  part  of  it,  yet  pay  it  a  sort  of  involun- 
tary homage  in  adopting  its  outward  appear- 
ance. Many  among  the  more  elegant  classes 
of  society,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  adopt  the 
principle,  assume  the  form,  as  the  most  unequi- 
vocal  mark  of  their  superior  condition.  But 
while  the  well-bred  exhibit  the  polished  exterior 
of  humility  in  manner^  they  are  called,  as  Chris- 
tians, to  cultivate  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace- 
In  spite  of  the  Uws  against  egotbm  which  the 
code  of  good  breeding  has  issued,  a  nearer  inti- 
macy  sometimes  discloses  the  self-satisfaction 
which  politeness  had  thinly  veiled.  Whib  we 
are  prone  to  carry  our  virtues  in  our  memory, 
we  cannot  be  always  on  our  guard  against  pro- 
ducing  them  in  our  conversation.  Such  virtues, 
for  the  most  part  popular  ones,  caught  our  taste 
perhaps  from  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
received,  or  the  eloquence  with  which  they  were 
set  forth  in  our  presence :  and  as  we  acquired 
them  in  public,  and  by  hearing  and  reading,  we 
shall  be  contented  to  exercise  them  in  profession 
and  talk.  Many,  and  very  many  of  these  quali- 
ties may  be  grafted  on  the  old  stock,  and  look 
green  and  flourbhing,  whilst  they  *  have  no  root 
in  themselves;*  but  genuine  humility  springs 
out  of  a  root  deeply  fixed  in  the  soil  of  a  renewed 
heart,  and  takes  its  first  ground  on  the  full  con- 
viction of  our  apostacy  from  God. 

As  we  make  a  proficiency  in  this  humbling 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  confidence  iu  our 
own  virtues  proportionably  diminishes.    The  d» 
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li^  W9  taee  receivfd  id  the  oontamplation  is 
firtt  abated  by  aelf-distrufit,  and  finally  abolished 
bj  telf-anquaintance. — Then  we  begin  to  profit 
by  the  deep  aenie  of  our  own  weaknesi,  and  to 
•end  forth  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  strength  and 
a  virtue  derived  from  higher  sources.  And  thus, 
the  sound  conviction  of  our  own  frailty,  though 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  grenl  error,  may 
prove,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  of  more  real 
benefit  to  our  own  mind,  than  the  performance 
of  a  splendid  action,  if  of  that  action  all  the  use 
we  had  made  had  been  to  repose  added  confi- 
dence in  our  own  strength,  or  to  entertain  higher 
notions  of  our  own  goodness. 

Yet,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled  at 
every  fresh  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts,  to  be 
discourage  at  the  discovery  from  proceeding  in 
our  Christian  course  is  so  far  from  being  an  ef- 
fbct  of  humility,  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
pride.  The  traveller  who  meets  with  a  fall,  does 
not  recover  his  ground  by  lying  still  and  lament- 
ing, but  by  rismg  and  pursuing  his  journey. 
Joined  with  this  faulty  despondency,  or  still 
more  frequently  preceding  it,  is  to  be  traced  the 
operation  of  a  blind  and  morbid  pride.  Parti- 
cularly,  if  the  intimation  of  the  fault  we  have 
committed  oomes  from  others,  the  heart  is  found 
to  rise  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
perfect.  We  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a  hun- 
dred faults  before,  of  which,  as  others  took  no 
notice,  they  made  little  impression  on  ourselves. 
We  commit  a  smaller  error,  which  draws  the 
«yes  of  the  world  upon  us,  and  we  are  not  only 
dejected  but  almost  hopeless.  The  eye  of  God 
was  equallv  witness  to  onr  preceding^  faults,  yet 
from  their  being  secret,  they  produced  little  com- 
punction, while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
inspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere  ground 
of  producing  shame.  Perhaps  we  were  permit, 
ted  to  fall  into  this  more  notorious  error  that  we 
might  be  brought  to  advert  to  those  of  which  we 
had  been  so  little  sensible ;  and  though  the  de- 
pression consequent  upon  this  fault  is  rather  the 
consciousness  of  mortified  pride,  than  of  pious 
contrition,  yet  God  may  make  use  of  it  to  awaken 
us  to  a  feeling  of  our  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
OS  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  *  secret  faults,*  as  well  as 
a^inst  open  and  *  presumptuous  sins.* 

Even  a  good  man  is  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of  spirit ;  even 
a  good  man  does  not  always  judge  himself  8o  ri- 
^rously  as  he  ought;  yet,  though  be  makes  too 
msny  partial  allowances,  is  too  much  disposed 
to  softenings  and  abatements,  to  apologies  and 
deductions,  still  he  is,  on  the  whole,  suspicious 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  his  own  rectitude,  on 
his  guard  against  habitual  aberrations  from  hu- 
mility. Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kindness, 
his  sincerity  makes  him  almost  ready  to  regret 
commendation,  because  his  enlightened  con- 
science tolls  him,  that  if  the  panegyrist  knew 
him  as  he  knows  himself,  it  would  have  been 
bestowed  with  much  abatement ;  and  he  is  little 
elated  with  the  praise  which  is  produced  by  ig- 
norance and  mistake. — Though  he  has  fewer 
faults  than  some  others,  yet,  as  he  must  know 
more  of  himself  than  he  can  know  of  them,  his 
humility  will  teach  him  to  bear  patiently  even 
the  censure  he  does  not  deserve,  conscious  bow  I 


much  he  does  deserve  for  faults  which  the  een 
surer  cannot  know. 

Tlioro  is,  however,  no  humility  in  an  excessin 
depreciation  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  com 
manded  to  take  a  false  estimate  of  our  own  cha 
racter,  though  a  low  would  be  too  frequently  i 
just  one.  While  the  great  Apostle  St.  Peter  wai 
contented  to  call  himself  the  tervant  of  Jetm 
Chriit,  his  self-constituted  successors,  by  an  by 
perbole  of  self-abasement,  have  denominate 
themselves  iervants  of  the  urvahu  of  God,  Anc 
yet  they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  always  sur 
passed  the  disciple  they  profess  to  follow,  in  thf 
display  of  this  apostolic  grace. 

Nor  is  the  appearance  of  this  qaality  any  in< 
fallible  proof  of  its  existence.  Nothing  is  morf 
common  than  to  hear  aflTability  to  the  poor  pro- 
duced as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  the  humilitj 
of  the  affluent  The  act,  indeed,  is  always  amia< 
ble,  whatever  be  the  motive ;  but  still  the  ez< 
pression  b  equivocal.  Does  it  not  sometimei 
too  much  resemble  that  septennial  exhibition  ef 
humility  which  calls  forth  so  much  smiling  con< 
descension  from  the  powerful,  while  it  conveyi 
*  an  hour*s  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  T 
The  one  enjoys  the  brief,  but  keen  delif  ht,  of 
reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with  the 
better  gratification  of  conferring  favours  instead 
of  receiving  them ;  the  other,  like  Dryden*i 
Achitophel,  *  bowing  popularly  low,'  wins  by  hb 
courtesy,  that  favour,  which  he  would  not  per. 
haps  have  obtained  by  his  merit  But  the  cur- 
tain soon  closes  on  the  personated  scene  : — ^thc 
next  day,  both  fall  back  into  their  natural  cha< 
racter  and  condition.  The  periodical  condescon. 
sion  at  once  reinstates  itself  into  seven  year'i 
dignity,  while  the  independent  elector  cheerfuUj^ 
resumes  bis  place  in  his  dependent  class,  till  the 
next  Saturnalia  again  invite  to  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  character. 

Where  the  difference  of  condition  isobviouslj^ 
great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something  may  be 
gained  by  familiarity :  tlie  condescension  is  so 
apparent,  that  though  it  properly  excites  both 
admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  indigent,  it  does 
not  infallibly  prove  the  lowliness  of  the  superior. 
The  impassable  gulf  which  separates  the  two 
conditions,  the  immoveable  fences  which  esta- 
blish that  distance,  preserve  the  poor  from  en- 
croachment, and  the  rich  from  derogation  :  no 
swellings  of  heart  arise  against  the  acknow- 
ledged dependant,  no  dread  of  emulation  against 
the  avowed  inferior.  Even  arrogance  itself  is 
gratified  at  seeing  its  train  aujjfmented  by  so 
amiable  a  thing  as  its  own  kindness.  Notice 
is  richly  repaid  by  panegyric,  and  condescen- 
sion finds  it  has  only  stooped  to  rise. — If  we  give 
pleasure  in  order  to  bo  ps id  with  praise,  we  had 
better  be  less  liberal  that  we  might  be  less  ex- 
acting. The  discreetly  proud  are  aware,  that 
arrogant  manners  bar  up  men's  hewrCs  against 
them ;  their  very  pride,  therefore,  preeerves  them 
from  insolence ;  the  determined  object  being  to 
gain  hearts,  and  their  good  sense  telling'  them 
that  a  haughty  demeanor  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
them,  they  know  how  to  make  the  exterior  affa- 
ble in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  high ;  for  the 
ingenuity  of  pride  has  taught  it,  that  popularity 
is  only  to  be  obtained  by  concealing'  the  mort 
offensive  part  of  itselfl    Thus  it  can  retairt  iti 
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Mtore  md  gratifj  its  tpirit,  withnat  the  arro- 
gmnt  display  b^  which  fulgtr  pride  diigmta, 
and,  bj  diiigiiating,  kmea  iu  aim. 

The  triie  teat  is,  how  tlie  Mine  person  ftela, 
and  how  he  conducts  himself,  towards  him  whose 
claims  come  in  competition  with  his  own — who 
treads  on  his  heeb  in  his  pretonsions,  or  sur- 
passes him  in  his  success^-who  ts  held  up  as 
■is  rival  in  ^nius,  in  reputation,  in  fortune,  in 
display—who  runs  the  race  with  him  and  out- 
stripe  him.  More  se?ere  will  be  the  test,  when 
the  competitor  is  *  his  own  familiar  friend,'  who 
was  his  equal,  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  the  con. 
test  fur  academical  honoura,  but  is  now  a  more 
fortunate  candidate  for  the  priass  which  the 
world  distributee,  or  his  decided  oooqneror  on 
the  professional  Arena. 

His  humility  is  put  to  the  trial,  when  he  hears 
another  extolled  for  the  tery  quality  on  which 
he  moat  Talues  himself— commended  for  some- 
thing  in  which  he  would,  if  he  dared,  monopo- 
liie  commendation — it  is  tried  when  he  sees 
that  a  man  of  merit  has  prospered  in  an  enter- 
priss  in  which  ht  has  failed,  or  when  he  ia  call- 
sd  upon  for  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
soe  wbo^  though  below  him  in  general  charac 
ter,  is  still  his  superior  in  this  particular  respect 
^t  is,  when,  in  some  indifidnal  instance,  this 
eompetitor  has  promoted  the  public  good  by  a 
Beans  which  he  had  declared  to  be  totally  in- 
applicable  to  the  end. 

The  true  Christian  will  be  humble  in  propor- 
tion lo  the  splendor  of  his  endowments.  Humi- 
lity does  not  require  him  to  stupify  or  disavow 
his  understanding,  and  thus  disqualify  or  indis- 
pose him  iur  great  active  duties.  If  he  possesses 
talects,  he  is  not  unconscious  of  them,  but,  in- 
stead of  ezulUng  in  the  possession,  he  is  abased 
that  he  has  not  turned  them  to  better  account, 
he  ia  habitually  thinking  how  he  can  most  es- 
sentially serve  God  with  his  own  gift.  Sensible 
that  he  owes  every  thing  lo  his  divine  Benefac- 
tor, he  foels  that  he  has  not  made  him  the  roturn 
to  which  he  waa  bound,  and  that  his  gratitude 
bears  little  proportion  to  his  mercies ;  so  that  the 
fsr^  review  of  his  abilities  and  possessions, 
which  inflates  the  hearts  of  others,  only  deepens 
his  humility,  onlv  fills  his  mind  with  a  fuller 
sense  of  his  own  usfect  of  love  and  thankfulness. 
Every  distinction,  instead  of  intoxicating  him, 
only  augments  hb  sense  of  dependence,  magni- 
6es  his  weight  of  obligation,  increases  his  nel- 
ing  of  aeoountableness.  His  humility  has  a 
donUe  excitement :  he  receives  every  blessing 
as  the  gifl  of  God  though  the  merits  of  his  Son ; 
it  is  increased  by  the  reflection,  that  anch  ia  hie 
nnworthiness,  he  darea  not  even  aupplicate  the 
merey  of  his  Creator  but  throush  the  interces- 
sion of  A  Mediator:  *  where  is  coasting  then  7 
H  is  «ad«ded.* — Not  only  on  account  of  any 
good  he  may  have,  but  also  on  account  of  evils 
from  which  he  has  been  preserved,  he  aeknow- 
^ges  himself  indebted  to  divine  assistance ;  so 
that  hb  eecapes  and  deliverances,  as  well  as  hb 
virtues  and  successes,  are  subjects  of  gratitude 
rather  than  of  self-exnltation. 

It  will  not  be  departing  from  the  present  ob- 
jeet,  if  we  cxmtraat  the  quality  under  considers. 
.km  with  its  opposite.  Whib  humility  is  never 
•t  variaoM  with  UatUt,  pride  b  a  veiy  inooosiet 


ent  principle.  It  knows  not  onl^  how  Id  asaumn 
the  garb  of  the  attribute  to  which  it  b  opposed, 
but  even  descends  to  be  abject,  which  humility 
never  is.  Consider  it  on  one  side,  nothing  is  so 
self-supported  ;  survey  it  on  the  other,  you  will 
perceive  that  nothing  is  so  dependent,  so  full  of 
claims,  so  exacting,  so  incapable  of  subsisting 
on  itself^  It  is  made  up  of  extrinsic  appendages; 
it  leads  a  lifo  of  mendicity ;  it  stoops  to  beg  the 
alms  of  other  men*8  good  opinion  for  ita  dailj 
bread.  It  b  true,  the  happiness  of  a  proud  man, 
if  he  have  rank,  arises  from  an  idea  of  his  owa 
importance ;  but  still,  to  feed  and  maintain  this 
greedy  self-importance,  he  must  look  around 
him.  His  pleasuree  are  derived,  not  an  much 
from  his  personal  enjnylnents  aa  from  his  supe- 
riority to  others ;  not  so  much  from  what  he 
possesses,  aa  from  the  respect  his  possessioiis 
inspire.  As  he  cannot  entirely  support  hb  feel- 
ings of  greatness  by  what  he  finds  in  himself; 
he  supplies  the  deficiency  by  looking  backward 
to  hb  ancestors,  and  downward  upon  hb  train*-* 
With  all  hb  sslf-consequence,  he  b  reduced  to 
borrow  hb  dignity  fVom  the  merits  of  the  one, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  other.  By  thus  multi- 
plying himself,  he  feeb  not  only  individuallj, 
but  numericallv,  great  These  fbreign  aide  and 
adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge  the  apace  he  fiUs 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  he  b  meanly  con- 
tented to  be  admired  for  what  ia,  in  effect,  iio 
part  of  himself.— Thb  sentiment  is,  however, 
by  no  meana  limited  to  rank  or  riches. 

If  the  penury  of  pride  drives  it  to  seek  its  ali- 
ment in  the  praise  of  others,  it  is  chbfly  becsnso 
we  want  their  good  opinion  to  confirm  us  in  that 
which  we  have  of  ouraelvea.  When  we  aecretly 
indulge  in  reckoning  up  the  testimonies  we  have 
collected  to  our  worth,  it  b  becanae  we  like  to 
bring  aa  many  witneases  aa  we  can  muster,  that 
we  may  have  their  approving  verdict  in  addi- 
tional proof  that  our  judgment  was  right  In 
fact,  we  think  better  of  ouraelvea  in  proportion 
as  we  contrive  to  make  more  peopb  think  well 
of  us.  But,  however  large  the  circle  which 
*  high  imaginationa*  draw  round  the  individual 
self  in  the  centre,  we  can  really  occupy  no  more 
than  our  allotted  apace ;  we  may  indeed  change 
our  position,  but,  in  shifting  it,  we  fill  no  more 
than  we  fillled  already,  for  by  the  removal  we 
lose  aa  moch  aa  we  gain. 

It  b  an  humbling  truth,  that  the  most  power- 
ful tabnta  are  not  seldom  accompanied  with  ve- 
hement paasions,  that  a  brilliant  imagination  b 
too  frequently  aaaociated  with  ungovemed  ap- 
petites. Neither  human  reason,  nor  niotives 
merely  moral,  are  commonly  found  to  keep  these 
impetuous  usurpers  in  order ;  the  strength  of 
men*8  paasions  tempting  them  to  violate  the 
rules  which  the  strength  of  their  judgment  haa 
bid  down.— Nature  cannot  operate  without  ita 
own  sphere.  What  ia  natural  in  the  intellect, 
will  not,  of  itself,  govern  what  b  natural  in  the 
appetite.  If  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  is  sub- 
dued, it  b  not  without  the  holy  Spirit  assisting 
the  higher.  Wit,  eapecblly  haa  auch  a  tendency 
to  lead  astray  the  mind  which  it  embellishes, 
that  it  b  a  striking  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
grace,  when  men,  whoee  shining  talenta  make 
virtue  lovelv  in  the  eyes  of  others,  reject  them, 
selves  •  high  thoughts  engendering  pride  •*  wheit 
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thej,  on  whoia  lipe  the  attention  ofoChera  hangi 
with  delight,  can,  themeehea,  by  thia  divinely 
infueed  principle,  *  bring  every  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Chrbt* 

There  is  no  quality  to  ready  to  eospect,  and 
■o  prompt  to  accuse,  as  that  which  we  are  con- 
■iderinff ;  there  is  no  fiiult  which  a  proud  man 
■o  readily  charges  upon  others  as  pride ;  espe- 
eially  if  the  person  accused  possess  those  dis- 
tinctions and  accomplishments,  the  possession 
of  which  would  make  the  accuser  proud.  Men 
ifaU  of  themselves,  are  disposed  to  fanc^  others 
^ficient  in  attention  to  them ;  and  as  it  never 
occurs  to  them  why  those  attentions  are  with- 
held, they  have  no  other  way  of  accounting  lor 
the  neglect,  but  to  charge  the  neglector  with 
being  envious  of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  hb 
own.  With  that  deep  humility,  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  his  profession,  the  Chrbtian 
alone  attains  to  real  dignity  of  character.  If 
we  reckon  those  men  great  who  rise  high,  and 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  world,  how 
much  higher  is  his  claim  to  greatness  who  looks 
down  on  what  the  others  glory  in ;  who  views 
with  indifierenoe  the  things  to  which  the  world 
accounts  it  greatness  to  aspire,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  greatness  to  attain. 

The  proud  man,  by  not  cordially  falling  in 
with  the  Christian  scheme— which,  if  he  the 
roughlv  adopted,  woold  shrink  to  nothing  these 
bbated  fiincies— -contracts,  in  effect,  the  dura- 
tion of  his  existence,  and  reduces  to  almost  no- 
thing the  sphere  in  which  his  boasted  dignity 
is  to  be  exercised.  The  theatre  on  which  he  is 
satisfied  to  act,  is  limited  to  the  narrow  stage 
of  this  world ;  and  even  on  this  vanishing  scene, 
how  fiir  are  the  generality  from  being  consider- 
able actors !  Pride,  therefore,  is  something 
worse  than  fatuity,  for  whether  the  stake  be 
high  or  low,  it  is  sure  to  play  a  losing  game.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  terrible; 
his,  who,  having  performed  an  obscure  and  pain- 
ful part  in  this  short  drama,  and  having  neglect- 
ed to  seek  that  kingdom  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  closes  his  life  and  hopes  together ;  or 
his,  who,  having  had  a  conspicuous  part  assign- 
ed him  here,  submits,  when  the  curtain  drops, 
not  merely  to  be  nothing :  but  oh !  how  much 
worse  than  nothing !  Absorbed  in  the  illusions 
and  decorations  of  this  shifting  spectacle,  or  in- 
toxicated with  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  the 
interminable  scenes  which  lie  beyond  the  grave, 
though,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  disbelieved, 
have  been  totally  neglected  to  be  taken  into  his 
brief  reckoning. 

Now,  if  pride  were  really  a  generoos  princi- 
ple, if  its  tomoor  were  indeed  greatness,  surely 
the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  exert  its 
energies  on  a  grand  scale !  If  ambition  were 
indeeid  a  noble  sentiment,  would  it  not  be  point- 
ed  to  the  noblest  objects ;  would  it  not  be  direct- 
ed to  the  sublimest  end  T  Would  not  the  mind 
which  is  filled  with  it,  achieve  a  lofUer  flight  T 
Would  it  stoop  to  be  cooped  op  within  the  scanty 
precincts  of  a  perbhing  world  7  True  ambition 
would  raise  its  votary  above  ihe  petty  projects 
which  every  accident  may  overturn,  and  every 
breath  destroy ;  which  a  few  months  may^  and 
a  few  years  miifl,  terminate.  It  would  set  him 
upon  reflecting,  that  all  the  elevation  of  intaUeot, 


all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  the  saperiority  of 
rank,  all  the  distinction  of  riches  b  only  held  by 
the  attenuated  thread  that  attachee  him  to  thb 
world^-a  world  which  is  itself  *  hung  upon  no- 
thing.* True  ambition  would  instruct  him,  that 
he  is  not  really  gteat  who  b  not  great  for  eter- 
nity— that  to  know  the  height  and  depth,  the 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  his  eternal  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  b  the 
consummation  of  all  knowledge,  the  top  of  all 
greatness,  the  substance  of  all  riches,  the  sum 
of  all  wisdom ;  that  the  only  object  sufficiently 
capacious  to  satisfy  the  grasping  desires,  to  fill 
the  hungering  soul  of  man,  b  that  immortality 
which  b  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  That 
state  which  has  God  for  its  portion,  and  eternity 
for  its  duration,  b  alone  commensurate  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  Thb  holy  ambition  would  show  him, 
that  there  is  a  littbness  in  whatever  has  boiinda- 
rbs— a  penury  in  every  thing  of  which  we  can 
count  the  vaiue--an  insignificance  in  all  of 
which  we  perceive  the  end. 

Let  it,  then,  ever  be  considered  as  a  destitQ* 
tion  of  true  greatness,  practically  to  blot  oat 
eternity  from  its  plan.  As  a  consequence,  let 
that  be  truly  deeignated  *the  wisdom  from 
above,*  which  makes  eternity  the  grand  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  our  existence.  And  this  ambi- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  b  the  exclusive  propertT 
of  the  humble  Christian.  Hit  desires  are  ilk* 
mitable — ke  disdains  the  scanty  bounds  of  tim« 
-— Ae  leaps  the  narrow  confines  of  space.  He  it 
b  who  roonopolixes  ambition.  Hi$  aims  soar  a 
bolder  flighl^ts  aspirations  are  sostained  on  a 
stronger  pinion — hU  views  extend  to  an  iromea* 
suratilo  distance— Ais  hopes  rest  in  an  intermi- 
nable duration. 

Yet  if  his  felicity  does  not,  like  that  of  secu- 
lar ambition,  depend  on  popular  breath,  still  it 
subsists  on  dependence.  It  subsbts  upon  a  trust 
which  never  disappoints— upon  a  mercy  which 
is  never  exhausted — upon  a  promise  which  ne- 
ver deceives — upon  the  strength  of  an  arm 
which  *  scattereth  the  proud  in  the  imaginatioo 
of  their  hearts*— on  a  iMnignity  which  *  exallsth 
the  meek  and  humble* — on  a  liberality,  which, 
in  opposition  to  worldly  generosity,  *  fills  th« 
hungry  alone  with  good  things,*  and  which, 
contrary  to  human  vanity,  sends  only  *  the  rich 
empty  away.' 

Humility  is  an  attribute  of  such  antipathy  to 
the  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  no 
principle  can  possibly  produce  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  bring  it  to  its  complete  maturity,  but 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Chrbt  No  spirit 
short  of  thb  can  enable  us  to  submit  our  onder- 
standing,  to  subdue  our  will,  to  resign  our  inde- 
pendence, to  renounce  ourselves. 

This  principle  not  only  teaches  «■  to  bow 
to  the  authority  and  yield  to  the  providence  of 
God,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  lesson  of 
submitting  to  be  saved  in  the  only  way  Ha 
has  appointed — a  way  which  Uys  pride  in  the 
dust  If  even,  in  the  true  servants  of  God,  thb 
submbsion  is  somelimee  interrupted — if  we  too 
nsturally  recede  from  it — if  we  too  reloctantly 
return  to  it,  it  is  still  owing  to  the  remains  of 
pride,  the  master  sin ;  a  sin  too  slowly  discard- 
ed evan  from  the  renewed  nature.   Tab  partial 
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fonqoMC  of  the  •tabbom  wiU,  this  iroperfeot  n- 
■if  nation,  tbii  impeded  obedienoe,  even  in  the 
ml  Chriatian,  is  en  abiding  proof  that  we  want 
ftrther  humbling,  a  mortifying'  e?idence  that  oar 
bearta  are  not  yet  oompletelj  broofht  under 
the  dominion  of  our  principlea. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
OmRtlurewumL 

Am  old  Freneh  wit  laja,  that  •  ambition  itaelf 
nif  ht  teach  oa  to  love  retirement,  aa  there  ia 
nothing^  which  eo  much  hatea  to  have  oumpan- 
iooa.*  Cowley  correota  thia  eentiment  with  one 
aqoallj  lively  and  more  aoand,  that  *  ambition, 
indeed,  deteata  to  have  company  on  either  side, 
bat  delights  above  all  things  in  a  train  behind, 
and  oahiera  before.*  To  se«li  therefore  a  retreat 
till  we  have  got  rid  of  thia  ambition,  to  fly  to 
retirement  as  a  scene  of  pleaaure  or  improve- 
ment, .  till  the  love  of  the  world  ia  eradicated 
from  the  heart,  or  at  leaat  till  this  eradication  is 
its  predominant  deaire,  will  only  conduct  the 
discontented  mind  to  a  long  train  of  freah  dis. 
appoiAtraents,  in  addition  to  that  aeriee  of  vex. 
ations  of  which  it  baa  eo  ooostantly  complained 
in  the  world. 

The  amiable  writer  already  referred  to,  who 
baa  aa  much  unaiTected  elegance  and  good  aense 
b  bb  proae  works,  aa  false  taste  and  unnatural 
wit  in  hb  poetry,  aeema  not  to  be  quite  accu- 
rate when  he  inaists  in  favour  of  his  beloved 
solitude  that  *a  minister  of  state  baa  not  so 
much  business  in  public  aa  a  wise  man  haa  in 
private ;  the  one,*  says  he,  *  has  but  part  of  the 
affairs  of  one  nation,  the  other  has  all  the  works 
of  God  and  nature  under  his  consideration.  But 
sorely  there  b  a  manifest  difference  between 
oor  having  great  works  under  our  consideration, 
and  having  them  under  our  control.  He  assigns, 
indeed,  high  motives  for  the  purposes  of  retreat, 
bet  he  dcMa  not  seem  to  assign  the  highest 
Should  he  not  have  added  in  conjunction  with 
the  objecta  he  enumerates,  what  should  be  the 
leading  object  of  the  retirement  of  the  good 
man,  the  study  of  bis  own  heart,  as  well  as  of 
inanimate  nature ;  of  the  world,  aa  well  aa  of 
the  works  of  Gud  7 

He  who  haa  spent  bis  lifb  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  till  he  b  weary  both  of  the  study  and 
of  its  object,  will,  with  a  justly  framed  mind,  be 
well  prepared  for  retirement  He  will  delight 
in  it  aa  an  oocaaion  for  cultivating  a  more  inti- 
male  acquaintance  with  his  Maker  and  with 
himself.  He  will  seek  it  not  merely  aa  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  a  lifo  of  labour,  but  as  a  scene, 
which,  while  it  sdvances  his  present  comfort, 
fbrnbhes  him  with  better  means  of  preparing 
Ibr  a  better  life.  We  oflen  hear  of  the  neces- 
•ity  of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  thb  is 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  children, 
overlooking  the  difficult  duty  of  qualifying  them 
ftr  retirement  But  if  part  of  the  immense 
paina  which  are  taken  to  fit  ihem  for  the  com- 
pany of  othera,  were  employed  in  fitting  them 
fcr  their  own  company,  in  teaching  them  the 
tebe  of  eolitnde  as  well  as  of  aociety,  thb  earth 


would  be  a  happbr  place  than  it  b ;  a  training 
suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  duration,  would 
be  a  better  preparatory  study  for  a  world  which 
will  have  no  end. 

Leitwre  with  dignity  b  a  claasic  phraaa 
which  carries  to  the  taste  and  to  the  heart  the 
mingled  ideaa  of  repose,  elegance,  and  literature. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  honourable  state  of  enjoyment 
It  has  been  sung  by  the  poet,  and  extolled  bj 
the  philosopher.  Ita  deliKhts  have  been  echoed 
by  thoee  who  aeek  it,  and  by  thoee  that  ahun  it; 
1^  those  who  desire  its  possession,  and  by  thoat 
who  are  satisfied  with  its  praise ;  by  those  who 
found  their  fondness  on  a  happy  experience,  and 
by  thoee  who  had  rather  admire  than  enjoy  it 

Tumult,  indeed,  is  to  be  avoided  aa  a  great 
impediment  to  that  interior  peace,  wiUiout 
which  outward  stillness  b  of  littb  value.  But 
bt  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  easy  to  es- 
cape  from  the  tumult  of  the  world  than  of  the 
passions.  Before,  therefore,  we  expect  immu- 
nity from  care  in  our  projected  retreat,  let  us  in- 
quire what  b  our  object  in  retiring.  We  maj 
deceive  ouraelves  in  this  pursuit  aa  we  have 
done  in  othera.  We  may  fiincy  .we  are  retiring 
from  motives  of  religion,  when  we  are  onlj 
eeeking  a  mora  agreeable  mode  of  life.  Or  we 
may  be  flying,  from  duty,  when  wo  fbncv  we 
are  flying  from  temptation.  We  may  natter 
ooreelree  we  are  eeeking  the  means  of  pietj, 
when  we  are  only  running  away  from  the 
perpbxitiee  of  our  situation ;  from  triab  which 
make,  perhaps  a  part  of  our  duty.  To  dis- 
like these  b  natural ;  to  deeire  to  eecape  fVom 
them  is  innocent,  generally  laudable.  Only  let 
us  not  perauade  oorseKes  that  we  are  influenc- 
ed by  one  motive  when  we  are  acting  from 
another.  The  deaign  may  be  even  good,  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  its 
being  better  than  it  ia.  Let  us  not  boaat  that 
we  are  making  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  wlien  wo 
are  consulting,  however  innocently,  our  own 
ease  or  oonvenienoe.  In  retreating  into  the 
country  for  peace  of  mind,  the  temper  yoa 
would  find  you  must  carry  thither.  Thoee  who 
retire  on  no  other  principle  but  to  escape  trouble 
without  turning  their  leisure  to  the  benefits  it 
is  calculated  to  impart,  ^are  happy  only  on  the 
low  condition  of  being  useless.  If  we  retire 
upon  the  motive  of  *Soul  take  tliine  ease,* 
though  neither  oovotousness  nor  sensualitv  be 
the  prompting  principle,  if  our  object  be  aafoth- 
ful  indulgence,  a  retirement  which  doee  not  in- 
volve benefit  to  others,  as  well  aa  improvement 
to  oorselvee,  we  fail  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  we  came  into  the  world,  4br  which  wo 
withdrew  from  it 

But  while  we  advert  to  the  highest  object  as 
the  beat,  we  are  far  from  inainuating  that  the 
taste,  especially  so  right  a  taete,  may  not  be  in- 
dulged from  motives  of  an  inferior  nature  ;  far 
from  thinking  that  we  are  not  jostifbd  in  pre- 
ferring a  tranquil  to  a  bustlinr  scene,  and  adopt- 
ing a  more  rational,  even  if  it  be  not  a  mora 
religious  plan  of  life.  There  is  aomething  al- 
most like  virtue  in  the  good  taete  which  prefora 
it ;  only,  that  as  in  intellectuals,  good  taste  must 
have  ita  substratum  in  good  sense,  so  in  morab 
it  should  have  its  substratum  in  prinoipb.  Bat 
if  any  one  thinks  that  merely  by  retiring  from 
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dw  world,  he  shall  get  rid  of  h'n  oim  •▼!!  tem- 
per*, solitude  is  the  worst  choice  he  could  make. 
It  maj  indeed,  throurh  the  grace  of  God,  be 
made  eventuallj  beneficial ;  for  tttough  his  in- 
terior  burthen,  so  far  from  bein^  lightened,  will 
be  more  oppressively  felt,  jet  its  very  oppres- 
■ivenese,  by  leading  him  to  look  into  the  cause, 
may  lead  to  its  remofsl ;  he  may  be  drawn  to 
religion  to  get  rid  of  himself,  as  he  was  driven 
to  retirement  to  get  rid  of  his  cares. 

No  second  causes  act  but  by  the  direction  of 
the  first  The  visible  works  of  God,  though  so 
admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  devotion  in  the 
heart,  have  not  commonly,  especially  when 
habit  makes  them  familiar,  been  found  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  Some  of  the  school  divines 
made  a  just  distinction,  when  the^  compered 
inanimate  and  intelligent  beings,  in  reference 
to  the  supreme  Creator,  by  saying  that  the  one 
only  exhibit  the  foosteps  of  God,  while  the  other 
represent  his  face. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  omnipo- 
tent Bounty,  not  only  to  spread  the  earth  with 
a  rich  profusion  of  whatever  is  necessary  and 
pleasant  to  aninaate  life,  but  with  whatever 
might  invite  to  contemplative  and  intellectual 
life ;  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  gratify  ;  not  only 
to  nourish  but  to  improve :  by  endless  variety, 
•wakening  curiosity,  and  by  curiosity  exciting 
reeearch.  The  country  is  fkvourable  to  the 
study  of  natural  history ;  furnishing  both  the 
leisure  and  the  materials.  It  sets  the  mind 
upon  thinking,  that  if  the  objects  of  God*s  crea- 
tion  are  so  wonderful,  Himse//'  Aeto  wondrmu 
tktn! 

The  mind,  indeed,  which  is  looking  out  for 
good,  finds  *  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
every  thing.*  To  minds  of  an  opposite  make, 
use  destroys  the  efiect,  even  if  novelty  had  pro- 
duced it  Little  habituated  to  refiection,  they 
•oon  learn  lo  behold  a  grove  of  oaks  with  no 
higher  feeling  than  a  street  of  shops,  and  are  as 
UtUe  soothed  with  the  murmurs  of  a  rivulet,  as 
with  the  clatter  of  hackney  coaches.  Where 
■loth  predominates  in  the  character,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  retreat  from  which  we  had 
promised  ourselves  so  much  advantage,  as  fur. 
nishing  a  refuge  for  idleness  rather  than  a  place 
ftr  reflection.  If  vanity  and  vivacity  predomi- 
Bate,  we  shall  value  the  loveliest  scenery  we 
have  been  embellishing,  rather  as  means  to 
attract  company  and  commendation,  that  as  a 
help  to  assist  our  better  thoughts,  and  lift  oar 
hearts  to  holy  aspirations. 

Though  piety  is  no  local  thing,  yet  it  has 
locality.  ThC  being  is  but  a  bid  authority 
whom  Milton  makes  proudly  to  exclaim,  *  The 
mind  is  its  own  place,*  and  the  Stoics  carried 
their  haughty  mental  independence  too  far,  in 
asserting  that  local  circumstances  made  no  dif- 
Ibrence  in  the  condition  of  man.  Retirement 
is  assuredly  favourab'e  to  the  advancement  of 
the  best  ends  of  our  beinjr.  There  the  soul  has 
fteer  means  of  examining  into  its  own  state,  and 
its  dependence  upon  God.  It  has  vnttre  unob- 
structed leisure  for  enjoying  with  its  Maker, 

Commonion  tweet,  eommunion  large  and  high, 

It  has  ampler  means  for  reiterating  the  conse- 
cration of  its  powers  and  faculties  to  him  who 


gave  them,  than  it  cenld  easily  find  in  those 
broken  snatches  and  uncertain  intervals  which 
busier  scenes  afibrded.  But  then  we  must  ba 
brought  into  a  state  and  condition  to  reap  bene- 
fit from  retreat  The  paralytic  might  as  reason- 
ably expect  to  remove  his  disease  by  changing 
his  position,  as  the  discontented  to  allay  the 
unruly  motions  of  a  distempered  mind  merely 
by  retiring  into  ihe  country. 

A  great  statesman,  whom  many  of  us  remem- 
ber, afler  having  long  filled  a  high  ofiicial  situa- 
tion with  honour  and  ability,  l«gan  at  length 
impatiently  to  l<iok  forward  to  tlie  happy  period 
when  he  should  be  exonerated  from  the  toils  of 
oflice.  He  pathetically  lamented  the  incessant 
interruptions  which  distracted  him,  even  in  the 
intervals  of  public  business.  He  repeatedly  ex- 
pres«ed  to  a  friend  of  the  anther,  how  ardently 
he  lonired  to  be  discharged  from  the  oppreesive 
weight  of  his  situation,  and  to  consecrate  his 
remaining  days  to  repose  and  literature.  At 
length  one  of  those  revolutions  in  party,  which 
so  many  desire,  and  by  which  so  few  are  satis- 
fied, transferred  him  to  the  scene  of  his  wishes. 
He  flew  to  his  rural  seat,  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  sourres  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked, 
failed  in  their  power  of  conferring  the  promise 
enjoyment;  his  ample  park  yielded  him  no 
gratification  but  what  it  had  yielded  him  in 
town,  without  the  present  drs  whack ;  there  ha 
had  partaken  of  his  vension  without  the  incom- 
brance  of  its  solitude.  His  Hamadryads,  hav- 
ing  no  despstches  to  present,  and  no  votes  lo 
offer,  soon  grew  insipid.  The  stillnees  of  re- 
treat became  insupportable ;  and  he  frankly  de. 
dared  to  the  fViend  above  alluded  to,  that  aoeh 
was  to  him  the  blank  of  life,  that  the  only 
relief  he  ever  felt  was  to  hear  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Though  he  had  Iwfbre  gladly  snatched  the  little 
leisure  of  a  hurried  life  for  reading,  yet  when 
life  became  all  leisure,  books  had  lost  their  pow- 
er to  interest  Study  could  not  fill  a  mind 
lon^  kept  on  the  stretch  by  great  concerns  in 
which  he  himself  had  tieen  a  prime  mover.  The 
history  of  other  times  could  not  animate  aapirit 
habitually  quickened  by  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest in  actual  events. — Thore  ia  a  quality  in 
our  nature  atrongly  indicative  that  we  were 
formed  for  active  and  useful  purpoees.  Theee, 
though  of  a  calmer  kind,  may  be  still  pursued 
in  retirement  under  the  influence  of  the  only 
principle  powerful  enough  to  fill  the  heart  which 
fancies  itself  emptied  of  the  world.  Religion  is 
that  motive  yet  quieting  principle,  which  akma 
delivers  a  man  from  perturbation  in  the  world, 
and  inanity  in  retirement ;  without  it,  he  will 
in  the  one  case  be  hurried  into  impetuoeity,  or 
in  the  other  be  sunk  into  stagnation.  But  re. 
ligion  long  neglected  *  will  not  come  when  yon 
do  call  for  it*  Perhape  the  noble  person  did 
not  call. 

It  is  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  tasle  and 
virtue  of  the  present  day,  that  so  many  of  our 
dictators  retire,  not  to  the  lurf,  but  to  the 
plough;  that  they  make  an  honourable  and 
pleasant  exchange  of  the  oares  and  vexations  of 
political  life  for  the  tranquil  and  useful  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  Such  pursuits  yield  comparative 
repose,  and  produce  positive  good.  Beaides  this, 
the  modern  Cincinnatns  will  have  the  gralifica- 
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tMn  of  finding  how  much  be  htk  gained  by  tbe 
ebmnffe  in  hit  choice  of  insUrmnents,  for  he  will 
•ee  that '  all  aheep  and  oxen,  yea  and  all  beaita 
of  the  field,'  are  fiir  leee  penrerae,  faithless  and 
intractable  than  tbe  indocile  human  agents  whom 
be  has  been  so  long  labouring  to  break  in,  and 
bring  jnder  the  yoke. 

But  whatever  he  may  have  gained  in  these 
respects,  if  the  philoeophical  and  political  agri- 
culturist do  not  make  it  part  of  his  arrangement, 
as  we  hope  he  does,  that  the  cultifation  of  per. 
■onal  piety  shall  divide  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
with  the  cultivation  of  his  paternal  acres,  he  wUl 
not  find  his  own  passions  more  tractable,  his 
own  appetites  more  subdued,  his  own  tempers 
better  regulated,  because  the  theatre  in  which 
they  are  exercised  b  changed  from  contentious 
senates  to  blooming  meadows.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  loveliest  scenery  to  give  that  cha- 
racter to  the  mind  on  which  its  peace  depends. 
It  is  true  his  innocent  occupations  will  divert 
ambition,  but  it  requires  a  more  powerful  opera- 
tion to  core  it  Ambition  is  an  intermittent :  it 
may,  indeed,  be  cooled,  but  without  piety  it  will 
be  cooled  as  the  patient  in  an  ague  is  cooled  *  in 
tbe  well  day  between  the  two  fits,*  he  will  be 
looking  back  on  the  fever  he  has  escaped,  and 
IbrwaH  to  that  which  be  is  anticipating.  There 
is  but  one  tonic  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  paroxysm.  He  will  find  the  peru- 
sal  of  the  Bible  not  less  compatible  than  that  of 
the  Georgics  with  this  interesting  occupation. 
While  he  is  actnally  enjoying  the  lovely  living 
images  under  which  the  inspired  writers  repre- 
sent the  most  delightful  truths  of  religion,  he 
may  realixe  the  analogies  intellectually,  be  may 
be,  indeed,  conducted  *  to  green  pastures*  and  led 
beside  *  the  still  waters  of  comfort*  in  the  highest 
sense  of  those  beautiful  metaphors. 

What  a  blessing  is  it  to  mankind,  when  they, 
whose  Urge  domains  confer  on  them  such  ex- 
tensive local  influence,  give  their  viewl  a  wider 
range,  and  take  in  an  ampler  compass  of  bene- 
fieial  patronage ;  when  they  crown  their  exer- 
tions for  the  public  good  by  the  pious  education 
of  their  young  dependants,  by  promoting  the 
growth  of  Christianity  as  assiduously  as  the 
breed  of  sheep ;  by  extending  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  to  the  moral  cultivation  of  those  wliom 
Providence,  having  committed  to  their  protec 
tion  for  that  very  purpose,  will  require  at  their 
hands. 

With  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  let  it  be 
observed  how  many  of  these  rreat  persons,  with 
a  spirit  more  honourable  to  them  than  their  co- 
ronets or  any  earthly  distinctions,  have  stood 
ibrwsrd  as  the  avowed  patrons  of  the  noble  In- 
stitution for  dispersing  the  Bible  into  all  coun- 
tries, afler  having  transfused  it  into  every  dia- 
lect  of  every  language.  When  we  consider  the 
object,  and  view  the  rapidity,  and  trace  the  suc- 
cess, are  we  not  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that 
we  see  the  Angel  in  the  Revelation  flying  in  the 
midst  of  h^ven,  carrying  *  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  in  the  earth, 
and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
nod  people.'* 

*  Mav  an  old  and  attadied  member  of  the  Society  fbr 
pronotinc  Christian  KnowMfe  be  allowed  to  olK*r  ber 
opinion  (UKMifh  irrelcvaat  to  Um  sul^ect  of  Uiis  ehap> 


It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  to  warm  tbe  coldest 
and  to  soflen  the  hardest  heart,  to  behold  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  talenta,  statesmen  who  have 
never  met  but  to  oppose  each  other,  orators  who 
have  never  spoken  but  to  differ,  escb  strenuous 
in  what  is  presumed  he  believes  right,  renoun- 
cing every  interfering  interest,  sacrificing  every 
jarring  opinion,  forgetting  all  in  whi<m  ther 
differed,  and  thinking  only  on  that  in  which 
they  agree ;  each  reeoncHea  to  hig  broihtr  and 
leaving  hit  gift  at  the  aUar^  offering  up  every 
resentment  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross !  There 
might  be  two  opinions  how  men  should  be  go- 
verned, there  can  be  but  one^whether  they 
aboold  be  saved. 

We  ought  not  to  doubt  that  a  portion  of  that 
generous  xeal  with  which  they  disseminate  the 
word  of  life  to  others,  will  be  exerted  in  in- 
creasing their  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
it  To  dispsnse  the  i^rrsnd  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  others,  fbr^j^ful  of  our  own  interest  in  it, 
is  one  of  the  few  mstances  in  which  disinteresU 
edness  would  be  criminal :  while  here  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  blessing  we  bestow,  is  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  in  which  self-love  is  truly  ho- 
nourable. May  we,  without  offence,  without  the 
remotest  idea  of  any  thing  personal,  hazard  the 
observation  that  it  is  possible  to  be  made  the 
instroment,  not  only  of  tonporal,  but  eternal, 
good  to  others,  without  reaping  ourselves  any 
advantaj^e  from  the  good  we  communicate  ? 

It  might  have  supplied  a  thesis  fbr  disputation 
among  the  whimsical  subtleties  of  the  old  school 
divines,  which  was  the  more  blameable  extreme, 
to  possess  the  Bible  ourselves  without  imparting 
tlie  blessing  to  others,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
them  without  using  it  oursslves.  Unfortunately 
however,  the  cause  fbr  casuistry  was  cut  short, 
by  their  refusing  the  Bible  altogether  to  the 
laity. 

It  is  with  reluctance  we  turn  from  subjects 
of  grateful  panegyric  to  those  presented  to  us  by 
the  same  claaa  of  society  for  animadversion. 
With  regret  we  take  leave  of  acenes  enriched 
and  dignified  by  the  beneficial  presence  and  ex- 

(ertions  of  their  lords,  fbr  the  dreary  prospect  of 
deserted  mansions  and  abdicated  homes.  To  not 
a  few  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  their  magnifi- 
cent houses  are  rather  a  cumbrous  appendage  to 
grandeur,  places  to  which  strangers  resort  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
portraits  of  their  ancestors,  than  what  Provi- 

terO  apon  the  emnplete  establinhment  of  the  ar|rumi>nt 
in  fkvniirof  the  Bible  Society,  from  it»  not  injnrinf  its 
venerable  predpeetfinr?  ft  it  now  obviouitbai  the  bene- 
(lis  of  the  new  invtitiition  are  effected  without  detri* 
ment  to  the  old.  from  its  having  excited  (yesh  (Vienil*  to 
its  rauM,  and  rained  additional  funds  for  its  support. 
Reasoning  indeed  from  analogy,  would  the  benefiictor, 
whose  means  were  eompetpnt  to  both,  refuse  his  patron- 
age to  tbe  Middlesex  Hospital  because  he  was  already  a 
subscriber  to  St  George'<7  When  be  saw  that  other 
contributors  neitlier  withdrew  nor  diminished,  butevpe* 
cially  when  he  saw  that  they  augmented  their  bounty  to 
the  elder  establishment,  would  he  not  bid  Qod  speed  to 
the  younger  7  Would  he  not  rejoice  that  a  new  source 
was  opened  for  healing  mors  diseases,  for  relieving  mtre 
wants  T  In  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  are  not  both  in- 
stitutions streams  issuing  from  the  same  fountain  of 
love.  fctMH  flowing  into  the  same  ocean  of  good  7  If  wa 
may  bo  allowed  the  application,  *  they  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  spirit  ;*  *  thev  are  differences  of  ad- 
mi  niatration,  but  it  is  the  same  God  that  worketh  all  in 
aU.* 
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dence  intended,  a  rich  additional  injjrredient  in 
their  own  overflowinf^  cup  of  bleMings.  Their 
ieate  are  poeeessed  without  being  enjojed.  Thej 
appear,  indeed,  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
retreat  with  thoee  of  opulence,  fiat  it  ie  only 
appearance.  Do  not  too  many  of  their  owners 
■trive  to  dispoepera  the  scene  of  every  attribate 
appended  to  it :  Do  they  not  chiefly  derive  what 
little  they  know  of  the  charms  of  the  country 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  poet — of  the  diver, 
sities  of  landscape  from  the  painters  of  the  opera 
■oenes— of  the  delights  of  retirement  from  the 
moralist,  the  philosopher,  and,  more  A^uentl^, 
the  novelist  ?  They  contrive  to  transfer  to  their 
rural  abodes  every  thing  of  the  metropolis,  every 
moveable  appendage  of  rural  beauty.  Like  the 
imperial  Roman  glutton,  who  never  tasted  fish 
but  at  the  fartherest  possible  distance  from  the 
■ea,  they  enjoy  the  lovely  products  of  tlie  con- 
servatory, glowing  with  every  hoe,  and  breath- 
ing every  fragrance,  any  where  but  where  they 
grow.  The  most  exquisite  flowers  yield  little 
delight  till  transported  to  the  town  residence. 
There  they  exhale  their  sweets  amid  smoky 
lamps,  and  waste  them  on  a  fetid  atmoephere ; 
exhausting  their  beauties  in  the  transient  festi- 
Tity  of  a  single  night,  instead  of  reserving  them 
to  decorate  retreat,  and  add  one  attraction  more 
to  the  charms  of  home  and  the  pleasures  of  re- 
tirement 

With  these  personages,  the  principal  change 
from  town  to  country  consists  in  the  difference 
between  a  park  and  a  square.  They  bring  to 
one  the  same  tastes,  the  same  amusements,  and 
the  same  inversion  of  hours  which  they  adopted 
in  the  other.  They  lose  the  true  enjoyment  of 
both,  by  contriving  that  neither  town  nor  coun- 
try  shall  preserve  any  distinct  character  of  its 
own.  To  some,  indeed,  the  splendid  inheritance 
is  considered  as  little  more  than  a  commodious 
inn  in  which  to  repose  in  their  incessant  migra- 
tion  from  the  capitsl  to  the  watering-place,  and 
from  the  chalybeate  to  the  sea ;  without  having 
the  too  valid  plea  of  attending  the  sick,  or  being 
■ick  themselves. 

But  if  we  compare  the  domestic  scenes  from 
which  they  are  harrying,  with  the  places  to 
which  they  are  resorting,  we  are  inclined  to 
pity  them  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  much  as  on 
the  loss  of  enjoyment.     A  stranger  to  our  man- 
ners  who  had  heard  of  the  self-denial  our  reli- 
gion  enjoins,  when  he  compared  what  they  had 
quitted  with  what  they  are  flying  to,  would  na- 
turally  compliment  them  on  the  noble  sacrifice 
which  he  would  conclude  they  had  made  to  duty. 
He  would  admire  the  zeal  which  prompted  the  I 
abandonment  of  such  puie  for  such  turbid  plea- 
sures :  he  would  admire  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  could  submit  to  such  unimposed  penance. 
When  ho  followed  them  from  the  splendid  man- 
sion to  the  cloeo  and  incommodious  residence, 
in  which  a  crowded  season  sometimes  immures 
the  possessors  of  palaces ;  when  he  saw  them  re- 
nounce their  blooming  gardens,  their  stately 
woods,  *  trees  worthy  of  paradise,*  for  unshaded 
walks  or  artificial  awnings ;  their  bowers  and 
temples  for  the  unsheltered  beach,  open  to  all 
the  rage  of  the  dog  star ;  the  dry,  smooth-shaven 
green,  for  sinking  sands  rivalling  the  soil  of 
Arabia,  or  burning  gravel,  which  might  emulate 


queen  Emma*sfloughsharea,  would  be  not  ei 
claim  in  rapture,  surely  these  heroic  ladiea  sub* 
mit  to  such  privations,  encounter  auch  hard- 
ships, make  such  renunciations  from  motives  of 
the  meet  sublime  self-denial !  Dooblleae  they 
crowd  to  these  joyless  abodes,  because  they  could 
find  at  home  no  distress  to  be  relieved,  no  inno- 
cence to  be  protected,  no  wrongs  to  be  redreseedi 
no  ignorance  to  be  instructed.  Now,  would  ha 
exultingly  add,  I  have  some  practical  experience 
of  the  sacrifices  of  which  disinterested  piety  is 
capable.  The  good  they  must  be  doing  here  is 
indeed  a  noble  reoompence  for  the  pleasure  they 
are  giving  up. 

Unimportant  as  this  gradual  revolution  in  our 
habits  may  be  thought,  there  are  few  things 
which  have  more  contributed  to  lower  the  tons 
both  of  society  and  solitude,  than  thia  multiplied 
and  ever  multiplying  scenes  of  intermediate  and 
subordinate  dissipation.  When  the  opulent  di- 
vided the  year  between  tlie  town  and  country 
residence — the  larger  portion  always  assigned 
to  the  latter — being  stationary  in  each,  as  they 
occupied  a  post  of  more  obvious  responsibility, 
they  were  more  likely  to  fulfill  their  duties,  than 
in  these  parentheses  between  both.  For  these 
places,  to  persons  who  only  seek  them  as  scenes 
of  diversiiin  and  not  as  recruits  to  health,  are 
considered  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  suspension 
from  duty  as  well  as  an  exoneration  from  care : 
the  chief  value  of  the  pleasures  they  afford  con- 
sisting in  their  not  being  honu-maae. 

We  have  little  natural  relish  for  serious  things, 
It  is  one  great  aim  of  religion  to  cure  this  natu- 
ral malady.  It  is  the  great  end  of  dissipated 
pleasures  to  inflame  it.  These  pleasures  forci- 
bly address  themselves  to  the  senses,  and  thua 
not  only  lower  the  taste,  but  nearly  efface  the 
very  idea  of  spiritual  things.  They  gradually 
persuade  their  votaries,  that  nothing  but  what 
they  receive  through  their  medium  is  real. 
Where  tile  allusions  of  sense  are  allowed  to  make 
their  full  impression,  the  pleasures  of  religion 
appear  merely  visionary  ;  faint  shadows  at  first, 
and  afterwards  unexistmg  things. 

If  religion  makes  out  certain  pleasures  to  be 
dangerous,  these  pleasures  revenge  themselves 
in  their  turn  by  representing  religion  to  he  duU. 
They  are  adopted  under  the  specious  notion  of 
being  a  relief  from  more  severe  employments; 
whereas  others  less  poignant  would  answer  the 
end  better,  and  exhaust  the  spirit  less.  If  the 
effect  of  certain  diversions  only  serves  to  render 
our  return  to  sober  duties  more  reluctsnt,  and 
the  duties  themselves  insipid,  if  not  irksome— 
if  we  return  to  them  as  to  that  which,  though 
we  do  not  love,  we  dare  not  omit,  it  is  a  question 
even  in  the  article  of  enjoyment,  whether  we  do 
not  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  any  recreation 
which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  that  disgusting 
which  might  otherwise  have  bwn  delightfuL 

fiut  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  change  of  system, 
provided  that  change  is  not  only  intended^  but 
adopt§d.  We  would  respectfully  invite  those 
who  have  been  slaves  to  custom,  ooursgeously 
to  break  their  chain.  I^et  them  earnestly  solicit 
the  aid  which  is  from  above  on  their  own  honest 
exertions.  Let  them  tear  themselves  fVom  the 
fascinatinsr  objects  which  have  hitherto  detained 
them  fh>m  making  acquaintance  with  their  own 
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tettte.  It  b  bat  to  rabmit  herolcaUj  to  a  little 
doliieH  At  firit,  which  habit  will  ooDTert  into 
pitaaiire,  to  enooanter  temptation  with  a  resitt- 
«Boe  whWi  will  aoon  be  rewarded  with  victory. 
Tbey  wiVfae  sensible  of  one  surprising  revoIu« 
tion ;  ftom  the  period  when  thej  begin  to  inure 
theoiaelTea  to  their  own  company,  they  will  in. 
senaiblj  dislike  it  leas;  not  so  much  fi>r  the 
goodoMS  they  will  find  in  themselves,  av  from 
diaeovertnr  what  a  fund  of  interesting  employ- 
ment, of  wnich  they  had  been  so  bng  in  search, 
their  own  hearts  can  furnish. 

As  the  scrutiny  becomes  deeper,  the  improve- 
ment will  become  greater,  till  they  will  grow 
set  so  roach  to  endure  retirement  as  to  rejoice 
in  it,  not  so  much  to  subsist  without  dissipation 
88  to  soar  above  it  If  they  are  not  so  much  di. 
verte«i,  they  will  be  less  discomposed.  If  there 
are  fewer  vanities  to  amuse,  there  will  be  fewer 
disordere  to  repair ;  there  will  be  no  longer  that 
straggle  between  indulgence  and  regret,  between 
enjoyment  and  repentance,  between  idleness  and 
eooscieoce,  which  distracte  many  amiable,  but 
unfixed  minds,  who  feel  the  right  which  they 
hsve  not  ooarage  to  pursue.  There  will  be 
fewer  of  those  inequalities  which  cost  more  pain 
in  fillin|r  up  than  they  afforded  pleasure  in 
ereatinf .  In  their  habits  there  will  be  regulari. 
ty  without  monotony.  There  will  be  a  uniform 
Waaty  in  the  even  tissue  of  life ;  the  web,  though 
not  so  much  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece ; 
if  it  be  leas  gUitmnng  in  patches,  the  design  will 
be  more  elegant ;  if  the  colours  are  less  glaring, 
they  will  wear  better ;  their  soberness  will  se. 
core  their  permanence ;  if  they  are  not  gaudy 
when  new,  they  will  be  fresh  to  the  end. 


CHAP.  XV. 
Dmngtn  and  mdvaniagw  of  reliremeni, 

Iv  some  prefer  retirement  as  an  emancipation 
from  troobleeorae  dutiee  rather  than  as  a  scene 
of  improvement,  others  choose  it  as  a  deliver. 
aaee  from  restraint,  and  as  the  surest  mode  of 
indulging  their  inclinations  by  a  life  of  freedom ; 
not  a  f^dom  from  the  dangers  of  the  world,  but 
of  fbltowio^  their  own  will.  While  we  continue 
in  the  active  world,  while  our  idleness  is  ani. 
■lated  with  bustle,  decorated  with  splendor,  and 
diversified  with  variety,  we  cheer  our  erroneoua 
eourse  with  the  promise  of  some  dsy  escaping 
from  it ;  bat  when  we  sit  down  in  our  retreat, 
■Bprovided  with  the  well  chosen  materials  of 
which  true  enjoyment  is  alone  compounded,  or 
withoat  propoeing  to  dedicate  our  retirement  to 
the  obtoining  them,  we  are  almost  in  a  more 
hepelees  condition  than  when  we  lived  without 
reflectioa  in  the  world.  We  were  then  looking 
forward  to  the  privacy  we  now  enjoy,  as  to  a 
scene  of  mental  profit  We  had  in  prospect  a 
Mint  which,  if  ever  attained,  would  be  to  us  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life,  a  post  from  which  we 
iboold  start  in  a  nobler  race.  But  the  point  is 
attained,  and  the  end  is  neglected.  We  are  set 
down  in  cor  altimate  position. 

But  retirement,  from  which  we  promised  our* 
■shea  so  maeb,  hat  produced  no  change,  exoept 
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from  the  idleness  of  tumult  to  that  of  ennui  io 
one  sex,  and  from  levity  to  apathy  in  the  other. 
The  active  life  which  we  had  promised  to  turn 
into  contemplative  life  is  no  improvement,  if  a 
ga^  frivolity  is  only  transformed  into  a  dull  va- 
cuity. In  the  world  we  were  not  truly  active  if 
we  did  little  good ;  in  retirement  we  are  not 
contemplative,  if  contemplation  is  not  exercised 
to  the  beet  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  re- 
tire from  great  affairs,  if  our  hearts  are  stuffed 
with  such  as  are  insignificant.  There  is  lesa 
hope  of  a  change  in  Uie  mind,  because  there  is 
no  probability  of  a  change  in  the  circuinstancea 
with  which  this  proiect^  moral  alteration  used 
to  be  connected.  Where  tlie  outset  was  froth, 
and  the  end  is  feculence,  there  may  be  a  diffbr- 
ence,  but  there  is  no  improvement  We  shall 
find  in  retirement,  under  new  modifications,  the 
same  passions,  tempers,  and  weaknesses,  which 
we  had  proposed  to  leave  behind  us,  without  the 
same  pretence  of  wanting  time  to  watch  against 
them.  If  we  settle  down  in  petty  systematic 
trifling,  it  is  not  the  siie  of  the  concern,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  that  makes  the 
difference.  Tlie  scandal  of  a  village,  the  in- 
trigues of  a  little  provincial  town  may  be  enter- 
ed into  with  as  much  warmth,  and  as  little  pro- 
fit, as  the  more  imposing  follies  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Retirement,  therefore,  though  so  favourable  to 
virtue,  b  not  without  ite  dangers.  Taste,  and, 
of  course,  conversation,  is  liable  to  degenerate. 
Intellect  b  not  kept  in  exercise.  We  are  too 
apt  to  give  to  insignificant  topics  an  undue  im- 
porUnce ;  to  become  arbitrary  ;  to  impose  our 
opinions  as  laws  ;  to  contract,  with  a  narrowness 
of  thinking,  an  impatience  of  opposition.  Yet, 
while  we  grow  peremptory  in  our  decisions,  wa 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  individual  influ- 
ence ;  whereas,  in  the  world,  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  one  counsellor  is  soon  counteracted 
by  that  of  another ;  and  if^  from  the  collision  of 
opposite  sentiments,  we  do  not  strike  out  truth, 
we  experience,  at  least,  the  benefit  of  contradic- 
tion. If  those  with  whom  we  associate  are  of 
an  inferior  education  and  cast  of  manners,  we 
shall  insensibly  lower  our  standard,  thinking  it 
sufficiently  high,  if  it  be  above  theirs,  till  we  im* 
perceptibly  sink  to  their  level.  The  author  saw 
very  early  in  life,  an  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
in  a  person  who  had  figured  in  the  ranks  of  li. 
terature.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet  Dis- 
appointed iu  his  ambitious  views  of  rising  in 
the  church,  a  profession  for  which  he  was  little 
calculated,  he  took  refuge  in  a  country  parson- 
age. Here  he  affected  to  make  his  fate  his 
choice.  On  Sundays  he  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  inferior  part  of  his  audience,  without  touch- 
ing the  hearte  of  the  bettor  informed ;  and,  du- 
ring the  week,  paid  himself  for  the  worId*8  ne- 
glect, by  railing  at  it  He  grew  to  dislike  po- 
lished society  for  which  he  had  been  well  quali- 
fied. He  spent  his  mornings  in  writing  elegiea 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  odes  on  the  de- 
lighte  of  retirement,  and  his  evenings  in  the 
lowest  sensuality  with  the  roost  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate of  his  neighbours. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  aspiring  to  become 
the  sun  of  our  little  system,  since  the  love  of 
popularity  ia  not  exclosivel?  attoebed  to  public 
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■ituations.  Id  the  world,  indeed,  if  there  be  not 
a  real,  there  must  at  least  be  a  spurious  merit 
to  procure  it,  whereas,  when  there  are  no  com- 
petitnrs,  it  is  easy  to  be  popular ;  to  be  admired 
by  the  uncultivated,  and  flattered  by  the  de- 
pendent, may  be  the  attainment  of  the  most  mo- 
derately gified.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  judge  of 
ourselves  by  acclamations,  which  would  equally 
follow  the  worthless,  if  they  filled  the  same  situ- 
ation. If  we  do  not  remember  to  distinenish 
between  our  merit  and  our  place,  we  shall  re- 
ceive the  homage,  not  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  or 
a  bait  for  bounty,  but  as  a  tribute  to  excellence. 
From  being  accustomed  to  flattery,  we  shall  ex- 
act it  as  a  right;  fVom  not  being  opposed,  we 
■hall  learn  not  to  endure  opposition. 

Besides  the  danger  of  contracting  Bupercilions 
habits  if  surrounded  with  inferiors,  there  is  also 
that  of  indulging  a  censorious  spirit  on  com- 
paring our  own  habits  with  those  of  persons 
who  live  in  the  world,  and  of  overrating  oar  own 
exemption  from  practices,  to  which,  from  indo- 
lence, we  have  no  inducement,  and,  from  cir- 
cumstances, no  oppnitunity.  When  we  compare 
our  hearts  and  lives  with  those  of  whom  we 
now  little,  let  us  not  forget  to  compare  also, 
with  others,  our  situations  and  temptations.  The 
comparative  estimates  we  make  in  our  own  fa- 
▼our  are  frequently  fallacious,  always  dangerous. 
Many  who  live  in  the  world  have  a  mortified  spi- 
rit,  while  others  may  bring  to  a  cloister  hearts 
overflowing  with  the  love  of  that  world  from 
which  it  is  easier  to  turn  our  faces  than  to  with- 
draw our  affections. 

Secluded  persons  are  sometimes  less  carefol 
to  turn  to  profit  small  parcels  of  time,  which, ! 
when  put  together,  make  no  inconsiderable  fund.  \ 
Reckoning  that  they  have  an  indefinite  stock 
upon  hand,  they  neglect  to  devote  each  portion 
to  its  definite  purpose.  The  largeness  of  their 
treasure  makes  them  negligent  of  small,  but  in- 
cessant, expenses.  For  instance ;  instead  of 
light  reading  being  used  as  a  relief  from  severer 
studies,  and  better  employments,  it  is  too  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  the  principal  expedient 
K>r  getting  over  the  tediousnese  of  solitude; 
people  slide  into  the  indulgence  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  it  becomes  no  longer  the  relaxation, 
but  the  business.  The  better  studies,  which 
were  only  to  be  relieved,  are  superseded ;  they 
become  dull  and  irksome ;  what  was  once  plea- 
■urn  is  converted  into  a  dry  duty,  and  the  duty 
is  become  a  task.  From  this  plenitude  of  lei- 
■ure  there  is  also  a  danger  of  falling  into  gene- 
ral remissness.  Business  which  may  be  done 
at  any  time,  is,  for  that  very  reason,  not  done  at! 
all.  The  belief  that  we  shall  have  opportunities, 
enough  to  repair  an  omission,  causes  omissions 
to  be  multiplied. 

From  the  dangftt  of  retirement,  we  come 
now  to  the  more  pleasant  topic  of  its  rndtantaget, ' 
The  retired  man  cannot  even  pretend  that  his 
character  must  of  necessity  be  melted  down  in 
the  general  mass,  or  cast  into  the  general  mould. ' 
He,  at  least,  may  think  for  himself^  may  form  j 
his  own  plans,  keep  his  own  hours,  and,  with . 
little  intermission,  pursue  his  own  projects.   He 
M  less  enslaved  to  the  despotism  of  custom,  less 
driven  about   by  the  absurd  fluctuations  of 
fiwhion*    Hif  engafeuMntf  and  tbair  exeoutioa 


depend  more  immediately  on  himself^  his  under* 
standing  is  lef\  unfettered,  and  he  has  less  pre. 
tence  for  screening  himself  under  the  necesaitj 
of  falling  in  with  the  popular  habits  lj||tHB  thej 
militate  against  convenience  and  oomiM  sense. 
Many  of  the  duties  of  retirement  are  more 
flxed  and  certain,  more  regular  in  their  recur 
re.ce,  and  obvious  as  to  their  necessity.  At 
they  are  less  interrupted,  the  neglect  of  them  ii 
less  excusable.  In  the  world,  events  and  en* 
gagements  succeed  each  other  with  such  rapid* 
ity  and  pleasure,  that  the  imaip^ination  haa  hard- 
ly time  or  incitement  to  exercise  itself.  Where 
all  is  interruption  or  ficcupation,  fancy  has  littlt 
leisure  to  operate.  But  if,  in  retirement,  where 
this  faculty  finds  full  leisure  both  for  exercise 
and  (or  chastisement ;  if  the  undisciplined  mind 
is  lef\  entirely  to  its  mercy,  the  guilt  will  be  en- 
hanced, and  the  benefit  lost ;  it  will  be  ever  fo- 
raging for  prey,  and,  like  other  marauders,  in- 
stead of  stopping  to  select,  will  pick  up  all  the 
plunder  that  falls  in  its  way,  and  bring  in  a 
multitude  of  vain  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  realities  of  which  it  is 
deprived.  The  well-reguUted  mind,  in  the  stated 
seasons  devoted  to  the  closet,  should  therefore 
severely  discipline  this  vagrant  faculty.  They 
who  do  not  make  a  good  use  ofthtit  seasons  of 
retirement,  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  good 
use  of  the  rest  The  hour  of'^prayer  or  m^ita^ 
tion  is  a  consecration  of  the  himra  employed  in 
the  business,  whether  of  society  or  aolitude.  In 
those  hours  we  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  grace, 
which,  if  faithfully  improved,  will  shed  its  odour 
on  every  portion  of  the  day. 

If  general  society  contributes  man  to  smooth 
the  aitperities  of  manner,  to  poliyh  roughnesses, 
and  file  ofTsharpneftses,  retirement  furnishes  bet- 
ter means  for  cultivating  that  piety  which  is 
the  only  genuine  sofUner  of  the  temper.  With- 
out this  corrective,  even  the  manners  may  grow 
austere,  and  the  language  harsh.  But  while  the 
benevolent  affections  are  kept  in  exercise,  and 
the  kindly  offices  of  humanity  in  operation, 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  the  mind  will 
become  rough  and  angular  from  the  want  of 
perpetual  collision  with  polished  bodies.  The 
exercise  of  beneficence,  too,  in  the  country  ie 
accompanied  with  more  satisfaction,  as  the  ^lod 
done  is  less  equivocal.  In  great  cities,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  metropolis,  some  charitable  persons 
chiefly  content  themselves  with  promoting  pub- 
lic subscriptions,  snd  superintending  public  cha^ 
rities,  for  want  of  knowing  the  actual  degree  of 
individual  distress  or  the  truth  of  private  repre- 
sentation. Here  all  the  advantage  lies  <m  the 
side  of  the  country  residenL  The  character^ 
as  well  as  wants,  of  the  poor,  are  specificaUy 
known,  and  certainly  the  immediate  vicinity  or 
the  opulent  has  the  more  natural,  though  not 
the  sole  claim  to  their  bounty. 

Retirement  is  calculated  to  core  the  great  in- 
firmity, I  had  almost  said  the  mortal  disease,  of 
not  being  able  to  be  alone ;  it  is  adapted  to  re- 
lieve the  wretched  neoessity  of  perpetually  hang- 
ing on  others  for  amusement;  it  delivere  ue 
from  the  habit  of  depending,  not  only  for  our 
solace,  but  almost  for  our  existence  on  foreign 
aid,  and  extricates  us  from  the  bondage  of  sub- 
roitting  to  any  sort  of  society  in  order  to  get  rid 
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of  onrtelTes.  It  is  vary  nsefiil  ■ometimet  thus 
to  oiikfl  ezperiiDentfl  oo  oar  own  minds,  to  strip 
oorselves  of  helps  and  supports,  to  cut  off  what- 
ever is  «^rinsic,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  reduced 
to  ooiiilMi  We  should  thus  learn  to  do  with- 
OQt  persona  and  thin^even  while  we  have  them, 
that  we  may  not  ftel  the  privation  too  strongly 
when  they  are  not  to  be  had.  These  •elf-denials 
ooostitute  the  true  legitimate  self-love,  as  the 
multiplying  of  indulgences  is  the  surest  way  to 
mortification. 

Those  to  whom  change  is  remedy,  and  novel- 
ty  gratification,  though  the  change  be  for  the 
worse,  and  the  novelty  be  a  loss,  are  the  firit  to 
bewail  tlie  disappointment  which  e^ery  one  else 
feresaw.  We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
they  can  get  no  quiet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
from  tlie  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
is  no  local  circumstance.  It  does  not  depend  on 
the  situation  of  the  house,  but  of  the  heart.  True 
quiet  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation  of 
evil  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
tites ;  ii  is  found  not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
temptation,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.  It 
arises  from  the  cultivation  of  that  principle, 
which  alone  can  effectually  smooth  down  the 
swellings  of  pride,  still  the  restlessness  of  envy, 
and  calm  the  turbulence  of  impure  desires.  It 
depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
peace  of  God  which  pasaeth  all  understanding, 
on  the  grace  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  of 
the  Spirit — With  these  blessings,  which  are 
promised  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranquillity  inCheapside ;  without  them  we  maj 
live  a  life  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 

Those  who  are  more  conversant  with  poetic 
than  pious  composition;  who  have  fed  their 
&ncy  with  the  soothing  dreams  of  pastoral 
barda ;  who  figure  to  themselves  a  state  of  pure 
felicity  among  the  guileless  beings  with  whom 
a  innd  imagination  peoples  the  scene  of  rural 
iifi^  expect  when  they  retire  into  the  country, 
to  meet  with  a  new  race  of  mortals,  pure  as  the 
ftbled  inhatiitanta  of  the  golden  age — spotless 
beings,  who  were  not  included  in  the  primeval 
cufM,  creatures  who  have  not  only  escaped  the 
eontamination  of  the  world,  but  the  original  in- 
fection of  sin,  that  sin,  which  they  allow  may  be 
caoght  by  contact,  but  which  they  do  not  know 
is  a  home-born,  home-bred  disease.  It  is  indeed 
a  roost  engaging  vision,  to  associate  indivisibly 
with  the  lovely  scenes  of  nature  the  lovelier 
ferm  of  purity :  but,  alas !  *  such  scenes  were 
never  !*  The  groves  and  lawns  of  the  country 
BO  more  make  men  necessarily  virtuous,  than 
the  brick  and  mortar  of  the  church  make  them 
necessarily  pious.  The  enthusiast  of  nature, 
while  he  enjoys  even  to  rapture  her  unpolluted 
charms,  mu^t  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  re- 
lirement  that  unsullied  innocence  which  the 
disappointed  Cowley  looked  for  in  his  retreat  at 
Cbertsey  ;  which,  aAer  his  woeful  failure  there, 
he  continued  to  persuade  himself  he  should  find 
in  America ;  which  his  own  Clsudian  vainly  be- 
lieved might  be  obtained  by  his  interesting  Old 
aea  9/  Veromm^  on  escaping  from  that  city ; 
which  even  the  patriarch  Lot  found  not,  in  eaca- 
ping  from  a  worse  city  than  Verona. 

Perhaps  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowley,  in 
Us  eager  longingt  for  America,  like  that  of  some 


more  recent  enthusiasts,  might  have  been  kin- 
dled by  the  alluring  appellation  of  the  iVirie 
^yorld.  This  seducing  epithet  might  convoy  to 
his  impressible  mind  the  idea  of  something 
young  and  original,  and  unoontaminate ;  some- 
thing that  might  excite  the  notion,  not  of  a  new 
found,  but  new  creat||i  world,  fresh  and  fair  and 
faullless.— -But  eve^  the  disjunction  of  conti- 
nents, which  was  tnen  believed,  produces  no 
such  distinction  in  the  human  character ;  the 
native  evil  pursues  the  man 

Par  as  th*  equator  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

All  experience,  all  history,  especially  that  histo. 
ry  which  is  supremely  the  record  of  truth,  rouses 
us  from  the  bewitching  dreanffand  subverts  the 
fair  idea.     It  was  in  a  garden,  a  garden  too, 

*  chosen  by  the  Sovereign  Planter*  that  the  first 
sin,  the  prolific  seed  of  all  subsecjuent  offences, 
was  committed.  It  was  in  a  retirement  more 
profound  than  any  we  can  conceive,  for  it  was 
in  a  world  of  which  we  know  only  of  four  inha- 
biUnts,  and  those  of  rural  occupations,  that  the 
first  dreadful  breach  of  relative  duties  was  made; 
that  the  first  murdrr,  and  that  of  the  dearest 
connexion,  was  perpetrated.  And  though  the 
treason  of  Gethaemane  was,  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels, overruled  to  repair  the  defection  of  Eden, 
yet  to  show  how  little  local  circumstences  influ- 
ence  action,  and  govern  principle,  a  garden  was 
the  scene  where  that  treason  was  accomplished. 

God  would  not  have  provided  so  ill  for  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  who,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  nature,  could  not  have  subsisted  but 
in  communities  if  seclusion  had  been  necessary 
to  salvation.  That  it  is  the  most  favourable 
scene  for  the  production  of  virtue  and  the  pro- 
motion of  piety  we  have  folly  admitted.  In  the 
world  temptetions  meet  us  at  every  corner.  In 
retirement,  it  is  we  who  make  the  advances.  He 
who  had  tried  the  extremes  of  public  and  private 
life,  who  had  been  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  and 
who  knew  the  dan^rs  of  both  conditions,  has 
given  no  exclusive  instructions  to  the  cottage  or 
the  throne.     He  gives  a  general  exhortetion  to 

*  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  still  ;* 
an  Injunction  equally  applicable  to  the  sceptre 
and  the  crook  ;  and,  in  his  own  case,  he  says, 

*  I  have  poured  out  my  heart  by  myself;'  but 
neither  is  the  injunction  or  the  example  limited 
to  the  world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pious 
practices  equally  belong  to  both.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  he  dwells  on  pastorsl  scenes  and 
rural  images  with  a  fondness  of  which  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  his  allusion  to  oourte  and 
cities. 

But  whether  we  are  in  public  or  retired  life, 
our  inattention  to  the  reason  why  we  were  sent 
into  our  present  state,  is  one  grand  cause  of  the 
miseries  we  endure  in  it  In  the  world,  as  we 
before  observed,  we  are  more  governed  by  our 
senses ;  in  solitude,  by  our  imagination.  Both 
have  a  tendency  to  mislead  us.  The  latter  tells 
us  wo  were  not  sent  into  this  sUte  to  suffer, 
but  to  enjoy ;  and  the  senses  revolt  at  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  imaginstion  had  not  teught  us 
to  expect  To  think  of  exempting  ourselves 
from  pain,  instoad  of  expecting  it  and  prepar- 
ing for  it,  is  the  oommoa  error  of  those  who 
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overlook  or  misUke  the  end  of  their  being.  In 
the  hope  of  this  exemption,  we  fly  to  one  re. 
■ource  afler  another,  thinking,  that  the  ease 
which  has  hitherto  eluded  us,  is  not  attained 
only  because  we  have  not  aoaght  it  in  the  right 
way;  that  all  expedients  have  not  yet  been 
tried  ;  that  all  resources  ^g%  not  yet  exhausted. 
Thus  we  take  fresh  comfbit  from  the  persuasion, 
that  if  we  have  missed  of  happiness,  it  in  not  be- 
cause happiness  is  not  the  proper  state  of  mortal 
man,  nor  the  prohibited  condition  of  bis  being, 
but  because  we  have  erred  in  our  pursuit,  and 
shall  still  find  it  in  the  scheme  we  are  next 
about  to  adopt 

A  bad  judgment  contributes  to  our  infelicity 
almost  as  much^M  bad  dispositions.  It  is  by 
these  false  estimates  of  life,  that  life  is  made 
unhappy.  It  is  from  expecting  from  any  state 
more  than  it  has  to  bestow,  that  so  little  is  en- 
joyed in  any.  Ho  who  is  discontented  in  retire- 
ment had  perhapa  previously  amused  his  vacant 
hours  m  collecting  all  the  possibilities  of  hap- 
piness ;  but  had  generally  caught  and  fixed  her 
most  alluring  image  in  thai  projected  retirement 
for  which  his'  worldly  indulgences  were  every 
day  more  disqualifying  him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  aim  at  inspiring  disgust 
at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real  happi- 
ne8B  which  is  attainable  in  it.  This  attainment 
is  a  simple  process  :  to  contract  our  desires,  that 
they  may  be  always  fewer  than  our  wants;  not 
to  expect  from  this  life  more  than  God  meant  we 
•hould  find  in  it;  neither  to  be  governed  by  sense 
or  fancy,  but  by  the  unerring  word  and  will  of 
God  ;  to  think  constantly  that  the  happiness  of 
a  Christian  will  always  bo  more  in  hope  than  in 
possession ;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and 
bitter  sufferings  arc  incident  to  our  frame  and 
•tate,  yet  the  heaviest  and  the  worst  are  those 
which  man  inflicts  on  man,  or  his  own  passions 
on  himself;  that  we  are  only  truly  and  irreme- 
diably unhappy  when  we  fasten  our  desires  on 
objects  unsuitable  or  unattainable— objects  nei- 
ther  commensurate  to  our  higher  nature,  nor 
adapted  to  our  future  hope. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

An  inquiry  why  wme  i^ood  iort  qf  people  are  not 

beUer. 

There  is  a  class  of  pleasing  and  amiable  per- 
■ons  whom  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  love,  and 
onJuBt  not  to  respect ;  but  of  whom,  though  can- 
dour obliges  us  to  entertain  a  favourable  hop«, 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  their  general 
conduct  is  rather  blameless  than  excellent; 
their  practice  rather  unoffending  than  exom* 
plary ;  that  their  character  rather  exhibits  a  capa- 
city for  higher  attainments,  than  any  demonstra- 
tion that  such  attainments  are  actually  made. 

These  are  the  people  who,  from  their  sobriety 
of  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  we  should  be 
Daturally  led  to  expect  would  make  a  great  pro- 
ficiency in  religion.  They  are  seldom  hurried 
into  irregularities;  discretion  is  their  cardinal 
virtue ;  they  are  frequently  quoted  as  pstlerns 
of  deoornm ;  tlM  finger  of  reproach  can  seldom 


be  pointed  at  their  conduct;  that  of  ridicule^ 
never. — They  are  not  seldom  kind  and  hamane. 
feeling  and  charitable ;  they  fill  many  relativo 
duties  in  a  manner  which  might  put  to  thd 
blush,  not  a  few,  from  whooe  higher*  profenioB 
better  things  might  have  been  expected. 

*  You  have  sketched  a  perfect  character,*  me- 
thinks  I  hear  some  angry  reader  exclaim.  What 
more  does  society  demand  7  What  more  wooU 
the  most  correct  man  require  in  his  eon  or  his 
wife,  his  sister  or  his  daughter  T 

We  are  indeed  most  ready  to  allow,  that  few, 
comparatively,  go  so  far ;  we  grant  that  the 
world  would  be  a  much  less  disorderly  and  vex- 
atious scene  than  it  is,  if  the  greater  nnmber 
reached  these  heights  which  we  yet  preeame  to 
consider  as  inadequate  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel,  as  insufficient  to  answer  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  melan- 
choly consideration,  if  this  mnet  encouraging 
circumstance,  of  their  being  noi  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  should  ever — which  Heaven 
avert ! — prove  a  possible  reason  for  their  not 
entering  into  it ;  if  their  being  almost  Chris- 
tians, should  be  the  very  preventing  cause  of 
their  becoming  altogether  such  7 

Their  education  has  been  crovemed  rather  by 
proprieties  than  principles.  They  have  learned 
to  disapprove  of  hardly  any  thin^  in  the  way  of 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  but  highly  to  repro> 
bate  the  extremes  to  which  disorderly  people 
carry  it.  They  censure  a  thine  not  to  moch 
for  being  wrong  in  itself^  as  fbr  being  immode- 
rate in  the  degree. — ^They  condemn  all  the  im- 
proper practices  against  which  the  world  self 
its  face,  bat  have  not  very  distinct  ideas  of  the 
right  and  the  wrooff  in  any  thing  which  it  tole- 
rates.— Religion,  which  has  made  a  part  of  their 
early  instruction,  took  its  turn  with  the  nsnal 
accomplishments,  though  subordinately  with 
respect  to  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was 
inculcated,  and  with  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  as  minotea  bean  to 
hours.  It  was  taught  as  a  needful  thing,  bat 
not  as  the  one  thing  needful.  Religion,  however, 
continues  to  maintain  its  appropriate  place  in 
their  reading,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  bo 
adopted  into  their  practice,  bearing  nearly  thi 
same  proportion  to  otiier  objects  as  it  did  when 
they  were  initiated  into  ita  elements.  They 
were  bred  in  its  forms,  and  in  its  forms  they 
persist  to  live,  if  the  term  live  can  be  properly 
applied  to  any  thing  which  is  destitute  of  tm 
characters  and  properties  of  lifb.  They  live,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  as  the  vegetable  world  lives  in 
the  winter's  fVost,  which  does  not  indeed  kill  it, 
but  benumbe  its  powers,  and  suspends  its  vita* 
lity. 

They  make  a  conscience  of  reading  the  Sorfttii  m 
turos,  but  sometimes  interpret  them  too  mooh  ^ 
in  their  own  favour,  intead  of  judging  of  the 
duties  they  inculcate  by  such  properties  and 
results  as  they  promise  to  produce.  In  making 
it  their  study,  they  neglect  to  make  it  their 
standard. 

They  deceive  themselves  on  many  points  by 
taking  their  measures  fVom  rules  that  are  not 
legitimate.  One  makes  his  own  taste  and  in- 
clination his  measure  of  practice,  another  tiM 
example  of  an  accrodited  fKend:  aloost  all 
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fhftd  the  dnad  of  sinfrnlaritj,  the  Tinity  of 
qpporiny  jour  jadgmeut  to  that  of  the  world, 
aid  the  mbenrditj  of  eettin;  ops  standard  which 
JOQ  know  to  be  anattainable.  If  you  cenaore  the 
thooghtleaMMM  of  the  dissipated,  they  censure 
it  too ;  lamenting  that  there  should  ever  be  an 
iboae  of  thJnfi  ao  innocent  and  lawful.  If  you 
lepreaent  the  beauty  of  piet^,  they  approfo  of 
fiery  kind  of  ezceUence  in  the  abstract,  but 
when  yoQ  appeal  to  particular  instances,  refer 
them  to  actual  exemplifications,  they  intimate, 
that,  in  respect  to  whatever  exceeds  their  own 
Bsaaore,  it  carries  in  it  somewhat  of  assumption 
nd  pretence;  or  else  they  insinuate,  that  how. 
tver  proper  the  thinr  may  be  in  the  person  al. 
faded  to,  fAci'r  aituation  admita  of  an  exemption ; 
Ihst  what  may  be  justifiable  in  others  difFerently 
■toated,  woQid  be  objectionable  under  their  cir- 
cometancea. — ^Thus  we  involve  ourselves  in  the 
fiimsy  web  of  a  delusive  sophistry  till  the  error 
Ueomes  deetrnctive  before  it  b  discerned. 

Exeeas  of  every  kind  is  what  they  carefully 
mid ;  and  excess  in  religion  as  much  as  in  any 
other  thing'.  Under  this  head  they  expunge 
Mil  ftom  tneir  catatogoe  of  virtues.  The  estab. 
Eihment  of  a  correct  character  is  their  first  ob. 
jset,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  the  in- 
ilnunente  by  which  they  establish  it  This 
kKpa  their  views  low;  though  it  costs  as 
Bach  paina  and  precaution  to\eep  up  a  high 
iipatation  on  worldly  grounds  as  it  would  to 
etltivate  the  principle  itself,  whose  results  would, 
ii  some  reepecta,  be  nearly  the  same  as  what 
they  are  latmoring  to  attain.  To  be  the  thing 
voold  be  a  shorter  cot  to  comfort,  than  by  inces- 
not  study  and  effort  to  keep  up  its  sppearance. 

Froprietj  and  order,  virtues  in  themselves, 
eblain  lor  them  the  reputation  of  still  higher 
virtues ;  all  that  appears  is  so  amiable,  that  the 
iporld  readily  gives  them  credit  for  qualitiea 
which  are  supposed  to  lie  behind,  and  are  only 
invented  by  diffidence  from  appearing.  They 
evry  on  with  each  other  an  intercourse  of  re- 
Oproeal,  bot  measured  flattery ;  this  serves  to 
ymnote  kindness  to  each  other,  and  esteem 
fcr  themselves.  Self-complacency  ia  rather 
ktpt  out  of  sight  by  the  delicacy  of  good  breed- 
fag,  than  sobdoed  by  religious  conviction.  They 
ve  rather  governed  by  certain  of  the  more  sober 
vsrldly  maxims,  than  by  the  strictness  of 
Christian  discipline.  Though  they  fear  sin. 
Hid  avoid  it,  ^et  it  is  to  be  suspected  they  most 
cuefnlly  avoid  those  faults  which  are  most  dis 
npotabie,  and  that  its  impropriety  has  its  full 
■are  in  their  abhorrence,  with  its  turpitude. 

As  to  religion,  they  rather  respect,  than  love 
k.  They  seem  to  intimate,  that  there  is  some- 
thing  of  irreverence  in  any  familiarity  with  the 
jMbject,  and  place  it  at  an  awful  distance,  as  a 
%w  whose  mysterious  grandeur  would  be  di- 
■iniBbed  by  a  too  near  approach.  Another 
lesson  why  they  consider  religion  rather  as  an 
direct  of  Teneration  than  affection,  is  because 
fhsy  erroneonsly  conceive  it  to  be  an  enemy  to 
innocent  pleasure. 

If  they  are  not  perfectly  good  Christians,  it  is 
■ot  beoaose  they  are  good  Jews,  for  they  do  not 
'talk  of  the  words*  whiclr  were  commanded 
inder  that  dispensation,  when  they  ait  in  their 
km$etmnd  wktn  (Acy  tsett  6y  the  tMy,  and  wh^m 


they  lie  down^  and  when  they  riee  vp.  Religion 
engages  their  regard  somewhat  in  the  way  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  engage  it,  as  some 
thing  sacred,  from  being  established  by  custom 
and  precedent;  as  a  valuable  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ^blic  good ;  but  it  does  not 
interest  their  feelings  |  they  do  not  consider  it 
so  much  a  thing  of  mdividual  concern,  as  of 
general  protection.  Of  its  establishment  by 
authority  they  think  more  highly,  than  of  its 
business  with  their  own  hearts,  of  its  influence  in 
maintaining  general  order,  than  of  itseiHcacy  in 
promoting  in  themselves  peace  and  joy.  In  short, 
they  carve  out  an  image  of  religion  not  altogether 
unorthodox,  but  which,  like  the  uninformed  sta- 
tue of  the  enamoured  artist,  though  a  beautiful 
figure,  is  without  life,  or  poweifor  motion. 

The  more  obvious  duties  being  discharged, 
they  are  a  little  inclined  to  think,  that  too  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  Uieir  time  and  talents  are 
lefl  at  their  own  disposal.  Large  intervals  of 
leisure  are  rather  assumed  to  be  a  necessary  re- 
pose and  refreshment  from  right  employments 
and  benevolent  actions,  and  as  purchased  by 
their  performance,  than  as  having  any  specific 
application  of  their  own.  In  short  things  which 
they  call  indifierent,  make  up  too  large  a  portion 
of  their  scheme  of  life,  and  m  their  distribution 
of  time. 

The  class  we  are  considering  are  apt  to  be 
very  severe  in  their  censures  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  reputation,  while  they  are  rather  too 
charitable  to  those  who  only  deserve  to  lose  it 
Thb  excessive  valuation  of  externals  is-not  like- 
ly to  be  accompanied  with  great  candour  in 
judging  the  discredited  and  the  unfortunate. 
Errors  which  we  ourselves  have  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  commit,  we  are  too  much  dbpoeed  to 
think  out  of  the  reach  of  pardon :  and,  while  we 
justly  commend  innocence,  we  give  too  little 
credit  to  repentance. 

The  misfortune  is,  they  do  not  so  mnch  as 
suspect  that  there  is  any  higher  state  of  being, 
any  degree  of  spiritual  life,  beyond  what  they 
have  attained.    They  consider  religion  rather 
as  a  scheme  of  rules,  than  a  motive  principle,  as 
a  stationary  point,  than  a  perpetual  progiess. 
They  consider  its  observances  rather  as  an  end, 
than  a  means.    It  b  not  so  much  natural  pre- 
sumption which  roots  them  where  they  are,  for, 
in  ordinary  cases,  they  are  perhaps  diffident 
and  modest ;  it  is  not  always  conceit  which  pre- 
vents their  minds  from  shooting  upwards :  it  is 
the  low  notion  they  entertain  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity ;  it  is  the  inadequateness  of  their 
views  with  its  requirements ;  it  is  their  unM- 
quaintedness  with  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  they  profess  honestly,  but  understand  in- 
distinctly.   This  ignorance  makes  them  rest 
satisfied  with  a  state  which  did  not  satisfy  the 
great  apostle.    While    they  think    they  have 
made  a  progress  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  be- 
lieving they  have  *  already  attained,*  hie  vast  at- 
tainments served  only  to  prevent  his  looking 
back  on  them,  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to 
preas  forward  towards  the  mark.    Some  good 
sort  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  act  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  being  different  from  what  they 
are,  or  of  being  surprised  into  becoming  better 
than  they  intended. 
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Among  the  many  cantes  which  concar  to 
keep  them  at  a  sort  of  determined  distance  from 
■erious  piety,  a  not  uncommon  one  is,  their 
happenin)^  to  hear  of  the  injudieinus  exhibition 
of  reii|;ion  in  one  or  more  of  its  hijjrh  but  ec- 
centric professors  :  these  tlwy  afllect  to  believe, 
are  fair  specimens  of  th#ao  much  vaunted  re* 
lij^ioos  world.  Instead  oTlnquiring  what  is  the 
true  scriptural  view  of  Christianity,  that  they 
may  make  nearer  approaches  to  it,  they  are  far 
more  anxiously  concerned  to  recede,  as  far  as 
po8sihle,  from  persons  who  falsely  profess  to  be 
Its  best  representatives.  Thi^y  conclude,  and,  in 
some  instances,  bnt  too  justly,  that  the  profes. 
sion  of  these  people  has  not  transfbrmed  their 
hearts,  but  thei^  connections  :  that  they  have 
idopted  a  party  rather  than  a  principle,  embrace 
ed  a  cloud  for  a  {j^dess,  and  an  opinion  instead 
of  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and  they  observe  that  they 
are  unjust  in  their  enmities  to  other  classes,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  their  attachment 
to  their  own.  It  is  no  wonder  if)  with  their  par- 
tial  view  of  the  subject,  they  should  be  deterred, 
when  they  see  these  persons  act  as  much  below 
their  system,  as  they  themtelvea  not  seldom  live 
above  their  own. 

But  they  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions. 
If  they  meet  with  an  incompetent  but  bluster- 
ing  lawyer,  or  an  unskilful  but  presumptuous 
physician,  instead  of  calumniating  the  two  learn- 
ed faculties,  instead  of  resolving  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  either,  they  avoid  the  offending  indi. 
viduals,  and  look  out  for  sounder  practitioners. 
Hence,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
there  arises  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  why 
all  who  make  a  high  profession  of  religion  should 
not  only  be  eminently  careful  to  exhibit  an  even 
and  consistent  practice,  but  should  studiously 
avoid  in  their  conversation  all  offensive  phrases, 
and  repulsive  expressions ;  why  they  should  not 
he  perpetually  intimating,  as  if  preaching  the 
Ooepel  was  a  party.business,  and  a  business  en- 
tkely  confined  to  their  own  party. 

Worldly  observers,  of  the  better  sort,  cannot 
■ometimes  but  perceive  in  the  same  class  of  re- 
ligionists,  less  forbearance  in  their  temper,  less 
patience,  less  moderation  and  kindness,  than 
they  themselves  evince;  they  also  remark  in 
■ome  of  them,  though  it  is  doubtless  done  with 
a  view  not  to  subtract  from  their  charities,  less 
^nerosity  and  largeness  of  heart  than  they  see 
in  many  of  their  own  class ;  a  petty  strictness 
in  their  dealings,  not  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
liberality,  I  had  almost  said,  with  the  honesty, 
of  Christianity.  Unhappily,  thev  are  kept  on 
t|(Hr  guard  in  the  unnecessary  dread  of  being 
righteous  overmuch,  by  the  very  peculiarities 
which,  in  these  persons,  indicate  a  defect  rather 
than  a  redundancy.  These  indications,  how. 
ever,  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  whole  tribe,  make  them  stand  aloof 
from  Christians  of  the  aonnder  class,  in  whom 
they  might  have  seen,  on  a  nearer  approach,  a 
fair  and  lovely  exhibition  of  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Another  preventing  cause  of  improvement  is, 
their  associating  familiarly  with  persons  of  less 
worth  than  themselves.  This  is  injurious  in 
two  ways ;— These  sober  fblloweri  of  pleasure 
tanction  itf  thoughtleis  devotee  bj  tba  inflaanoe 


of  their  respectable  character,  and  give  weight 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  none,  while, 
at  the  same  Ume,  they  cannot  but  feel  their  own 
decided  superiority  to  those  with  whom  their 
complaisance  unites  them ;  and  when  they 
compare  themselves  with  characters  so  defec* 
tivp,  they  are  in  danger  of  resting  still  more 
satisfied  with  their  own  moderate,  though  high- 
er, standard.  But,  to  be  conscious  of  being  bet- 
ter than  those  who  are  bad,  is  no  very  solid 
ground  either  of  comfort  or  credit 

There  is  another  co-operating  cause  wbic]| 
keeps  down  the  growth  or  piety.  They  are  con- 
versant with  various  classes  of  writers  on  dif^ 
ferent  subjects,  who  do  not  indeed  go  farther  in 
their  disregard  of  religion  than  to  let  it  alone ; 
if  they  avowedly  attacked  it,  the  persons  in 
question  would  take  the  alarm,  and  avoid  the 
perusal  of  works  obviously  pregnant  with  eviL 
These  writers  do  not  always  oppose  it,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  virtually  say, 
we  hare  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be 
any  Christianity.  We  are  far  from  meaning 
that  religion  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  with 
propriety,  be  obtruded  into  subjects  of  a  totally 
distinct  nature.  Yet,  if  its  subtle  and  pervading 
principle  were  mixed  up  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  penetrating 
spirit  would  occasionally  break  through,  not  in 
matter,  but  in  essence.  Where  this  feeling  ex- 
ists in  the  heart,  a  ray  of  light  %ill  sometimes 
fall  unconsciously  on  subjects  which  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  it  In  a  cloudy  day, 
though  you  do  not  see  the  body  of  the  sun,  yoa 
know,  from  the  light  it  emits,  that  it  is  in  its 
proper  station. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  take  other 
ground;  they  set  out  with  other  views;  their 
ethics  have  another  cast  There  is  a  pretty 
strong  implication,  especially  in  compositions 
of  some  of  our  modish  itinerants,  how  good  men 
may  be  independent  of  religion.  In  writers  of 
a  sounder  cast,  though  also  with  these  amuse* 
ment  be  the  professed  object,  with  whatever 
flowers  they  strew  the  path,  they  entice  jroa  in- 
to no  morasses ;  you  always  feel  there  b  a  bot- 
tom. You  go  on  as  much  entertained  as  if  yo« 
were  misled.  The  pleaaure  of  an  nnoormpted 
mind  is  not  diminislMd  by  feeling  himself  saft, 
nor  is  it  interrupted  while  he  is  gratifying  his 
fancy,  by  being  obliged  to  watch  that  no  trap  is 
laid  for  his  principUw. 

To  explain,  by  one  or  two  instances :— Cla- 
rendon's and  Bumet*s  histories  of  their  own 
times  no  more  profess  to  be  religioiis  works, 
than  the  histories  of  Hume  or  Smollet  They 
were  written  by  men  of  different  political  par- 
ties, of  dif!erent  professional  engagements.  Yet, 
though  treating  on  subjects  which  natnrallji-' 
excluded  any  formal  descants  on  religion,  thers 
is  a  predominating  tendency  which  discloses  the 
principles  of  both ;  which  affords  a  pledge  of 
their  general  principlee ;  which  makee  the  read- 
er fbel  himself  safe,  because  it  assures  him  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  christian  historian. 

Again ; — In  travelling  to  Uie  Hebrides  with 
Johnson,  it  is  no  small  tiling  to  find,  that  w« 
can  be  delighted  without  being  in  danger.  Tbe 
tourist,  witheut  stepping  oat  ^  his  way  to  hunt 
fiur  mml  remark,  or  re^floaf  siiffeftiQiia  iwfer 
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fergeto  thai  be  if  a  Chrittian  moralist ;  thoQjrh 
in  quest  ufmere  amusement,  we  find  our  minds 
anriebed  with  some  just  sentiment,  fortified  with 
■mne  sound  principle. 

But,  in  the  modish  school,  the  trsTeller  pre- 
sents  his  benevolent  man,  the  novelist  his  per- 
fect character,  the  moralist  his  philosopher,  the 
poet  hu  hero,  with  principles,  if  not  always 
elaborately  in  oppnsitiou  to,  yet  thoroogfhly  un. 
eonneeted  with,  the  Christian  scheme.  It  is  ra- 
tbar  a  silent  counter-working  of  its  necessity 
than  an  overt  attack  on  its  truUi ,  for  this  stronr 
measure  is  now  less  resorted  to,  as  more  repuJ. 
sive  and  less  successful.  Neglect  answers  the 
end  better  than  opposition.  The  longer  any 
thing  is  kept  out  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its 
absence  becomes,  till  from  feeling  it  not  ne- 
eessarj,  we  proceed  to  think  it  not  resL  The 
traoee  of  right  principle  grow  faint  in  the  mind, 
when  perpetually  hid  by  interposing  objects. 
The  misfortune  is,  these  works  make  up  the 
hrger  part  of  the  study  of  many  readers,  who 
do  not  80  much  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stricter 
■eheine,  as  to  lose  the  perception  that  they  have 
it  not,  and  the  remembrance  that,  perhaps,  they 
had  it.  1 


CHAP.  XVII. 

ne  ta^vtry,  why  $9me  geod  §ort  of  peofiU  are 
net  better,  continued, 

Tnias  is  one  prominent  cause  which  assists 
in  preventing  the  persons  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  from  making  any  materia]  pro- 
ficiency ;  and  it  is  the  very  cause,  which,  if  it 
had  been  rightly  directed,  would  probably,  in 
such  minds  have  led  to  a  contrary  end — their 
choice  of  relfgious  reading ;  it  is,  confining  their 
pious  studies  exclusivelv  and  systematically  to 
that  low  standard  of  divinity,  which  has  cramp- 
ed the  growth  of  many  well-disposed  persons. 
T%e  beginning  of  the  last  century  first  present- 
ed us  with  this  lax  theology  ;  which,  though  it 
has  still  its  advocates  and  followers,  they  are, 
we  trust,  daily  declining  in  numbers  and  in  cre- 
dit The  excess  to  which  this  deteriorated 
Christianity  has  been  carried  in  a  recent  aca- 
demical  exhibition  of  *  Chrietian  Ldberty,*  and 
especially  in  a  late  series  of  theological  *  /itnfs,* 
by  a  proi^Bsor  of  the  law,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
produced  a  good  effect  When  an  evil  has  touch- 
ed its  ultimate  point,  may  we  not  presume,  that 
the  practice  may  make  a  gradual  retrocession 
to  sound  principle  7  In  these,  and  similar  wri- 
lers,  no  one  but  sees  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
made  far  more  smooth  and  easy  than  the  Scrip- 
tures have  made  it ;  so  smooth  as  to  invite  many 
tod  advance  none ;  so  easy  that  not  only,  as  in 
the  old  code,  those  who  run  may  read,  but  those 
who  sieep  may  conquer. 

But  what  still  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
mibrtonately  too  acceptable,  is,  that  it  teaches 
a  complacency  in  our  own  goodness,  that  good- 
Bess,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  rendered  easy, 
because  it  falls  in  m  readily  with  our  natural 
eorruptions.  The  tenth  is,  we  require  leas  to  be 


excited  to  the  practice  of  some  insulated  virtues 
which  these  authors  do  not  neglect  to  recom- 
mend, than  to  tJie  abasing  of  that  pride  which 
they  rather  foster  than  correct  When  we  hear 
so  much  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  we 
secretly  exult  in  our  participation  of  that  digni- 
ty ;  we  take  to  ourselves  a  full  share  of  that 
stock  of  excellence  lavishly  attributed  to  our 
species,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  and  /,  los, 
am  ^  man  i  These  writers  make  their  way  to 
the  affections  by  a  plausibility  of  manner  which 
veils  the  shallowness  of  their  reasoning.  But 
the  great  engine  of  success,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  the  prudent  accommodation  of  the 
reasoning  to  the  natural  propensities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  flattering  the  very  evils,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  they  yet  deny.  The  reader 
welcomes  the  doctrines  which  put  him  in  good 
humour  with  himself;  he  cordially  credits  the 
prophesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is  pleased  in 
proportion  as  he  is  not  alarmed.  That  which 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  eril — evil  which 
cannot  be  cured  without  being  disturbed — that 
which  does  not  irritate  the  patient,  by  laying 
open  the  peccant  part,  will  be  naturally  accept- 
able. 

These  writers  are  too  much  disposed  to  ad 
dress  their  readers  as  if  they  were  already  reli  • 
gioos;  as  requiring,  indeed,  to  be  reminded, 
but  not  as  requiring  to  be  alarmed  ;  as  expect- 
ing commendation  for  what  they  are,  rather 
than  admonition  as  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 
They  take  for  granted,  what  in  some  cases  re- 
quires proof,  that  all  are  Christians,  not  in  pro- 
fession, but  in  reality ;  and  the  same  uniform 
class  of  instructions,  or  rather  of  gratoitons  po- 
sitions, is  directed  to  the  whole  mass,  without 
any  individual  searchings  of  the  heart,  without 
any  distinct  address,  any  discriminating  appli- 
cation  to  that  variety  of  classes  of  which  society 
is  compounded.  To  the  profligate,  liver  or  the 
more  decent  sensualist ;  to  the  sceptical  moral- 
ist, or  the  careless  believer ;  to  all,  perhaps,  if 
we  might  except  that  most  hatred  heretic,  the 
fanatical  over- believer,  is  the  one  soothing  pa- 
negyric, or  the  one  frigid  admonition,  addressed. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  virtue  is  not  re- 
commended, but  as  Seneca  and  Antoninus  had 
recommended  it  before,  so  they  had  done  it  bet- 
ter, less  vaguely,  and  more  pointedly.  Many 
of  the  virtues,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  read- 
ers are  taught  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  their  own  virtues ; 
this,  while  it  sets  their  apprehensions  at  rest, 
naturally  fills  them  with  complacency  in  their 
actual  character,  instead  of  kindling  an  ardent 
desire  afler  higher  attainments. — Vices, -wem 
which  they  must  be  conscious  they  are  exempt, 
and  which  they  have  as  little  excitement  as  oc- 
casion to  practice,  are  properly  censured  :  but 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  if  in- 
sisted on  and  pointedly  laid  open,  would  set 
them  upon  examining  their  own,  are  passed 
over,  or  lightly  treated,  or  softened  down  into 
natural  weakness,  pardonable  imperfection,  or 
accidental  infirmity.  The  heart  is  not  consider- 
ed as  the  perennial  fountain  of  all  actual  offence 
and  error. 

A  theology  which  depresses  the  standard, 
which  overlooks  the  motives,  which  dilutes  th« 
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doctfinet,  loAeni  the  precepti,  lowan  the  nnc 
tSoni,  and  matilates  the  tchemeof  Chriitianity  ; 
which  mtrgw  it  in  undefined  generalities,  which 
makes  it  consist  in  a  system  of  morals  which 
mig^ht  be  interwoven  into  almost  any  religion — 
for  there  are  few  systems  of  religion  which  pro- 
fess to  teach  immorality ;  a  theologry  which  nei- 
ther makes  Jesns  Christ  the  ibandation,  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  agent,  nor  inward  re- 
novation a  leading  principle,  nor  humility  a  dis- 
tinguishing  characteristic ;  which  insists  on  a 
good  heart,  hot  demands  not  a  renewed  heart ; 
which  inserts  virtaes  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
oature,  but  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  changed 
nature ;— such  a  theology  is  not  that  whieh  the 
costly  apparatus  of  Christianity  was  designed  to 
present  to  us.  If  it  teaches  that  we  have  vir- 
tues to  attain  and  imperfections  to  be  cured,  it 
insinuates  that  the  one  may  be  attained  by  our 
own  strength,  and  the  other  cured  without  di- 
vine assistance.  Our  faults,  if  we  have  any,  are 
to  be  surmounted  by  our  reason,  and  our  virtues 
to  be  improved  from  a  regard  to  our  comfort  and 
the  advancement  of  our  credit;  for  the  satisfkc- 
tlon  they  afford,  and  the  reputation  they  procure 
as.  The  good  man  of  these  writers,  like  the 
good  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  is  to  full  of  vir- 
tue as  to  leave  no  room  for  repentance,  so  fault- 
less that  humility  would  be  affectation.  Like 
them  they  seem  dmost  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  their  Maker  and  themselves,  by  exalt- 
ing the  man  and  lowering  the  Deity. 

The  persons  in  question  fl>equently  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  in 
reading  them  they  do  not  perceive  their  dis- 
jureement  witTi  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude. 
l%ere,  all  the  doctrines  overlooked  by  them,  are 
pressed  in  every  page ;  but  whether  they  read 
without  remaiking  the  difference,  or  whether, 
though  in  the  use  (as  we  hope)  of  daily  prayer, 
they  neglect  to  implore  that  divine  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  Scriptures,  to  direct  the  truths  they 
contained  to  their  hearts ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ; 
nor  into  the  personal  interests  they  have  in  the 
doctrines  it  inculcates,  and  the  precepts  it  en- 
forces. How  many  read  the  account  of  the  fall 
of  Adam,  as  an  historical  fact,  of  which  they 
never  entertained  a  doubt,  yet  without  feeling 
any  more  individual  concern  in  it,  than  in  the 
fall  of  Babvlon  ;  without  being  sensible  of  any 
corresponding  contamination  in  their  own  hearts. 
When  told  of  the  self-denying  doctrines  which 
Christianity  includes,  they  triumphantly  pro- 
duce passages,  not  only  from  Solomon  and  St 
Paul,  but  from  the  Saviour  himself,  which  com- 
plelely  contradict  such  gloomy  assertions,  that 
the  wQy$  of  wUdom  art  tDayt  of  pUasantne$$, 
and  alt  her  patho  an  peace  ;  that  ChritV$  com- 
mands are  not  griewnu  ;  that  hie  yoke  i$  easy, 
with  a  multitude  of  the  same  animating  strain. 
But  they  produce  them,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  indeed  most  delightfbl  truths,  as  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  annul  such  less  en- 
gaging texts  as  are  descriptive  of  the  Hraitgate^ 
and  the  narrow  way,  and  the  few  who  enter  tSem ; 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  rich,  that  is, 
those  who  trust  in  riches,  shall  attain  to  heaven ; 
that  taking  up  the  ero$$  is  an  indispensable  qua- 
lification for  the  fiiUowen  of  him  who  mfiered 


on  it,  with  an  endle«  amhitcde  of  ■imflar  pu 
sages. 

Now  the  truth-  is,  there  is  not  the  elighteaC 
dissgreement  between  these  two  classes  of  texta. 
The  unqualified  peace,  joy,  and  comfort,  ex 
pressed  in  the  former,  represent  what  religior. 
is  in  herself,  describe  her  native  excellence,  her 
genuine  beauty,  her  original  perfection.   Where 
as  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  second  class 
arise  necessarily  from  the  depravity  of  the  will, 
that  alienation  from  God  and  ^roodness,  which 
renders  that  irksome  which  is  in  iteelf  delight- 
ful.   To  him  who  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
natural  reluctance  of  the  heart  to  the  requisi* 
tions  of  a  religion  calculated  to  produce  these 
happy  effects,  there  is  a  perfect  oongruit^  be 
tween    the    passions  thus  set   in    opposition 
Though  both  are  true,  each  u  consistent  with 
the  other ;  but  their  truth  and  oonaiatency  strike 
not  those  who  reject  or  adopt  what  best  iuiti 
their  creed  or  their  convenience. 

They  know,  indeed,  that  they  must  give  a  no- 
minal assent  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  assistance! 
because  it  is  said  to  be  a  doctrine  of  that  Scrip- 
ture which  they  believe ;  but  they  assent  to  it 
llHth  implicitness,  rather  than  conviction,  and 
if  they  do  allow  the  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  attach  an  undue  value  to  human 
agency.  If  they  say,  they  are  far  fVom  excluding 
heavenly  aid,  their  assent  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Welch  captain,  who,  when  Henry  the 
Fif\h,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ascribed  ex- 
clusively the  victory  to  GkKl,  cooUy  replied,  *  in- 
deed he  did  us  gnai  good.* 

But  many  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
adverted,  and  by  whom  the  persons  in  question 
are  influenced,  seem  to  make  their  reverence  fyg 
the  Scriptures  a  ground  for  disallowing  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit ;  as  if  there  were  not  the 
oKwt  perfect  agreement  between  an  appeal  to 
the  one  and  a  belief  in  the  other.  The  Spirit 
of  God  leads  us  to  no  new  instructor,  but  onlr 
points  us  to  his  word,  teaching  us  to  discern  it 
more  clearly  and  to  receive  it  more  affectionate* 
ly.  That  would  be,  indeed,  an  illusion,  not  ar* 
illumination,  which  would  direct  us  to  derive 
our  instruction  from  any  other  fountain  than  the 
oracles  of  truth. 

These  persons  are  striking  instances  how 
dexterously  we  contrive  to  turn  the  scale  in  our 
own  favour,  by  balancing  tome  lesser  fault  to 
which  we  are  not  inclined,  against  some  strongly 
besetting  wrong  propensity.  We  seldom  eollBa 
down  any  precept  that  is  not  pointed  at  our  par- 
ticular temptation.  All  the  other  laws  we  allow 
to  he  not  only  good  and  holy,  but  just,  for  they 
only  affect  other  people.  The  young  man  in  the 
Gospel  had  no  objection  to  thoee  oommandmenta 
which  were  suggested  to  him  as  the  rule  of  duty; 
for  he  was  chaste  and  honest,  neither  a  dieobe- 
dient  son  nor  a  murderer,  neither  addicted  to 
idolatry  nor  profaneness ;  but  the  command  to 
dispossess  himself  of  his  fortune  for  charitable 
purposes  cut  deep,  for  he  was  not  only  rich  bol 
avaricious.  It  is  thus  we  prevaricate  with  doty. 
We  would  warp  the  precept  to  our  passions,  in- 
stead of  bending  our  inclinations  to  the  dutj 
We  lament  the  harshness  of  the  command,  when 
we  ahonld  be  lamenting  the  perversity  of  tbe 
wilL 
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A  owfUndard  of  religion  flatters  our  vanity, 
'«  eaflily  acted  ap  to,  does  not  wound  our  self- 
lore,  in  practicable  without  sacrifices,  and  re. 
•pectahle  without  self-denial.  It  allnws  the  irn. 
plantation  of  virtues  without  irradicating  vices; 
recommends  right  actions  without  expelling 
wrong  principles,  and  grafls  fair  appearances 
upon  unresisted  corruptions. 

This  low  tone  of  religion  is  rendered  still  more 
acceptable,  from  being  sprinkled  with  frequent 
▼ittiperations  of  that  species  of  Christianity  now 
derided  by  a  term  which  was  once  considered 
as  its  specific  chsractet.  This  term,  what  with 
the  too  monopolixing  ad<iptirm  of  it  by  one  de- 
scription of  persons,  and  the  contemptuous  im- 
plication conveyed  in  the  uw  of  it  by  another, 
we  alnKMt  fear  to  use  lest  we  should  be  con- 
juring op  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  the  minds 
of  the  latter  class,  or  vindicating  its  exclusive 
adoption  in  the  language  of  the  former.  The 
assumption  of  names  on  the  one  hand,  and,  if  I 
m-iy  venture  so  vulgar  a  phrase,  calling  names 
on  the  other,  have  been  of  infinite- disservice  to 
religion.  Such  is  the  new  meaning  now  as- 
signed  to  old  terms,  that  we  doubt  if  the  appli 


in  their  pious  affections,  every  expression  of  seal 
in  their  convervaiion,  every  indication  of  strict- 
ness  in  their  practice,  construed  into  an  impli. 
cition,  that  so  much  as  this  zeal  and  strictness 
exceed  their  own,  there  is  in  them  just  so  much 
error  as  that  excess  involves  ? 

By  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached,  the  pious  affections  are  branded  as  the 
stigina  of  enthusiasm.  But  a  religion  which  is 
all  brain,  and  no  heart,  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  The  spirit  there  exhibited  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  philosophical  apathy,  as  from  the 
intemperate  language  of  passion.  There  aro 
minds  so  constituted,  and  hearts  so  touched,  that 
they  cannot  meditate  on  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  his  voluntary  descent  from  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  his  Father  from  all  eternity, 
his  dying  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation — with 
the  same  unmoved  temper  with  which  they  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  any  other  fact  A  ir  fate- 
ful feeling,  excited  by  these  causes,  is  as  diffi^rent 
from  a  fanatical  fervor  as  it  is  from  a  languid 
acknowledgment  It  is  not  energy,  however, 
which  is  reprobated,  so  much  as  the  cause  of  its 
1  excitement  Should  the  xealous  Christian  change 


cation  of  the-epithet  in  question  would  notexcit»^  the  object  of  his  admiration,  should  he  express 
*"*     '  '  the  same  animated  feeling  for  Socrates,  which 

the  other  had  expressed  fur  his  Saviour,  his  en- 
thusiasm  would  be  ascribed  to  his  good  taste, 
and  the  object  would  be  allowed  to  justify  the 
rapture. 

But,  is  not  objecting  to  earnestness  in  religion 
to  strike  out  the  catalogue  of  virtues  that  quality 
which  so  eminently  diHtinguished  the  scripture 
worthies?     Is  it  not  denying  that  *  spirit  of 
power  and  of  love*  which  it  is  worth  olraerving, 
the  Apostle  makes  the  associate  of  *  a  sound 
mind,*  to  deny  that  Christianity  ought  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  heart,  and  if  on  the  heart 
on  the  feelines  7     These  fastidious  critics  place, 
what  they  call  the  abstract  truths  of  religion,  on 
the  same  footing  with  abstract  traths  in  science ; 
they  allow  only  the  same  intellectual  conviction 
of  truth,  the  same  cool  assent,  in  the  one  case, 
which  is  given  to  a  demonstration  in  the  other. 
But  would  not  he  be  thought  a  defective  orator 
at  (he  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  tvho  should  plead  as 
if  he  did  not  know  that  men  had  feelings  to  be 
touched  as  wcJ/  as  understandings  to  be  con. 
vinccd ;  who  considered  the  affections  as  the 
only  portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  adrort,  in  addressing  beings  who 
are  feeling  as  well  as  intelligent  7    Shall  a  fer- 
vent rhetoric  be  admired   in  one  orator,  when 
pleading  for  the  freedom  of  men,  and  reprobated 
in  another,  when  pleading  for  their  salvation  T 
■Shall  we  be  enraptured  with  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate for  the  Agrarian  law,  and  disgusted  with 
the  strenuous  advocate  for  the  everlasting  Got- 
pel  7     Shall  not  one  man  be  allowed  the  same 
earnestness  in  combating  unbelief,  which  baa 
immortalized  another  in  execrating  Verres  ? 

It  must,  assuredly,  be  maintained,  that  there 
is  such  a  sober  mode  of  exhibiting  truth,  as  may 
show  that  the  sacred  messenger  has  no  delight 
in  declaring  that  part  of  his  message  which  yet 
it  is  his  duty  to  deliver ;  which,  while  it  cannot 
fail  to  call  forth  every  feeling  of  interest  for  the 
souls  of  men,  at  the  same  time  demands  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  as  treating  of  their  danger* 


a  sneer,  if  not  a  suspicion,  against  the  character 
of  Isaiah  himself,  were  we  to  name  him  by  his 
ancient  denomination  the  Evangelical  prophet. 
This  laconic  term  includes  a  diatribe  in  a  word. 
It  is  established  into  a  sweeping  term  of  deri- 
sion of  all  serious  Christians,  and  its  compass  is 
stretched  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  involve  within 
it  every  shade  and  shape  of  real  or  fictitious  pie- 
ty, from  the  elevated  but  sound  and  sober  Chris- 
tian, to  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  fanatic ;  its 
large  indosure  takes  in  all,  from  the  most  ho- 
Bourahle  heights  of  erudition  to  the  most  con- 
temptible  depths  of  ignorance.     Every  man  who 
b  seriaos,  and  erery  man  who  is  silly,  every 
man  who  is  holy,  and  every  man  who  is  mad,  is 
included  in  this  comprehensive  epithet.    We  see 
perpetually  that  solidity,  sublimity,  and  depth, 
tre  not  found  a  protection  against  the  magic 
nisehief  of  this  portentous  appellation. 

It  fratifies  us  to  be  assured  that  our  own  tone 
iisufficienfly  high,  and  that,  whatever  is  higher, 
is  erroneous,  or  superfluous,  or  hypocritical  or 
ridiculous.  This  it  is  which  attaches  ma(^r  a 
reader  to  the  opposite  style  of  writinf^,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  attaches  him,  by  reconciling  him 
more  to  himself,  animates  him  more  flerccly 
•gainst  those  who  make  higher  requisitions  of 
fiiith  and  holiness,  those  who  strip  off"  the  mask 
from  actions  unfounded  in  principle,  who  exact 
•slflabasement,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  | 
good  works,  not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of  sal- 
vation,  bat  as  an  evidence  of  obedience  to  God, 
tod  of  conformity  to  Christ. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  believe,  thst  there  is  no- 
thing  which  the  better  sort  of  this  class  dread 
more  than  hypocrisy.  But  do  they  not  some^ 
times  dread  the  imputation  almost  as  much  as 
the  thing  7  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  with 
the  dread  of  this  odious  vice  being  imputed  to 
them,  is  a  little  connected  the  suMpicion  of  its 
existence  in  all  who  t[o  farther  than  themselves  ? 
Are  they  not  too  ready  to  accuse  of  want  of  sin. 
eerity  or  of.sobcrnees,  every  one  who  rises  above 
their  own, level  7  h  aol  every  degree  of  warmth 
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TenderneM,  it  is  true,  rmiKt  not  dter  truth,  nor 
eonceal  menaces,  which  make  an  awful  part  of 
iL  Yet  a  difference  may  be  sometimes  inferred 
by  the  manner  of  delivering  them. — Who  ban 
not  heard  a  holy  man,  who,  feeling  himself  bound 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  has  do- 
Dounced  his  solemn  judgments  with  a  subdued 
▼oioe,  and  an  almost  hesitating  accent ;  speaking 
as  one  who  felt  that  he  was  acquitting  himself 
of  a  painful  but  boondon  duty  ; — while  another 
of  a  coarser  make,  and  a  less  mortified  spirit, 
proclaims  the  coraman<ied  threat  in  all  the  than- 
ders  of  Sinai ;  seeming,  by  his  tone  and  gesture, 
to  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  alarm, 
and  not  to  console  ?  The  one  *  persuades  men* 
because  he  knows  *the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;*  the 
other  seems  to  have  his  own  gratification  in  ter- 
rifying. The  one  evidently  rejoices  in  being  the 
ambassador  of  reconciliation,  the  other  appears, 
but  is  not,  we  are  assured,  really,  glad  to  bear 
the  mandate  of  condemnation. 

But,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  of 
the*  other  class.  Vague  essays  oo  general  and 
undefined  morality,  which  we  here  ventare  to 
reprcMcnt  as  their  fault,  are  very  different  from 
distinct  discourses  or  treatises  on  the  several 
▼irtucs  ;  these  latter  flow  from  the  study,  and 
teach  the  improvement  of  the  human  heart. 
But  to  produce  their  etfoct,  they  must  produce 
their  commission.  The  proclamation  must  al* 
ways  have  the  broad  seal  of  Christianity  append, 
ed  to  it  It  is  indeed  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
impossible  and  imprudent,  that  in  every  dis. 
course  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
should  be  laid  open.  An  attempt  to  do  this  has 
frequently  produced  confusion,  by  crowding  in 
mors  materials  than  the  space  will  contain ;  and 
thus  leaving  the  stamp  of  no  one  truth  distinct 
upon  the  mind.  We  mean  no  more,  than  that 
the  general  impression  made,  should  be,  that  the 
moral  quality  under  discussion  should  app^-ar  to 
be  explicitly  dsrived  from  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  the  reader  not  be  lefl  to  exercise  his  inge- 
jDuity  in  conjecturing,  till  the  closing  sentence  in- 
forms him,  to  what  system  of  religion  it  belongs. 

It  is  also  perfectly  proper  to  cut  the  circle  of 
the  virtues  into  segments,  provided  it  be  shown 
how  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
how  the  whole  fall  within  the  circumference  of 
that  divine  religion  which  is  their  proper  centre. 
It  were  also  to  be  wished,  that  theve  were  no 
undue  and  hyperbolical  exaltation  of  the  virtue 
under  consideration,  which  often  makes  a  part 
stand  for  the  whole.     This  exclusive  praise  of 
the  quality  inculcated,  is,  to  Christianity,  what 
it  would  be  to  general  geography,  if,  in  order 
to  i;ive  an  idea  of  our  world,  a  map  of  a  single 
country  should  be  exhibited  without  coast  or 
boundary.     It  differs  fVom  the  Christian  exhibi. 
iion  of  moral   virtues,   as  this  insulated    map 
would  differ  from  a  chart  of  the  same  country 
when  delineated  on  tha  globe ;  there  yon  see 
not  only  the  country  itself  correctly  displayed, 
but  you  perceive  by  what  sea  it  is  bordered,  on 
what  land  it  touches,  into  what  other  country 
■ome  points  of  this  cut  deep,  and  how  narrow 
are  the  bounds   which  separate  it  from  some 
hostile  neighbour  ;  you  see,  also,  its  dependance 
on  Bvery  thing  about  it,  and  its  relative  situation 
on  the  earth. 


If  we  might  be  allowed  another  illustratim^ 
we  would  observe,  that,  to  expect  to  give  a  just 
idea  of  Christianity  by  any  quality,  as  detached 
frofn  the  whole,  would  be  to  resemble  a  certain 
Athenian,  who  having  a  palace  to  sell,  took  out 
a  sini(le  brick  from  the  wall,  and  produced  it  a 
the  auction  as  a  specimen  of  the  edifice. 

Nor,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  ts  it  a  eaper- 
fluous  care,  so  to  or>ntrive,  as  that,  when  it  is 
right  to  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation,  the  rea> 
der  who  is  exempt  from  it  may  not  too  much 
plume  himself  upon  the  exemption. — A  vene- 
rable clergyman  once  assured  the  author,  that 
he  had  never  done  so  mu^  mischief  as  hy  the 
best  sermon  he  had  ever  preached.  It  was 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  happened 
to  be  an  offence  to  which  none  of  his  auditors 
happened  to  be  addicted. — AAer  it  was  over, 
some  of  them  expressed  no  small  triumph  at 
their  own  secure  state,  from  a  consciousness  of 
being  free  from  the  vice  which  had  been  so  well 
exposed,  and,  as  if  the  exercise  of  no  virtue  but 
the  one  opposite  to  the  sin  in  question  had  been 
necessary,  they  went  home  exulting  in  their 
own  superior  goodness. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  referring, 
triumphantly  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ap. 
pellation  of  practical^  in  studied  opposition  to 
those  who  are  professedly  doctrinal.  Let  it 
however,  be  observed,  that,  maintaining  a  due 
respect  (or  the  conncientious  of  both  clssses,  we 
only  presume  to  allude,  in  our  animadversions, 
to  those  of  either  side,  who  carry  their  specific 
characteristics  into  an  extreme  in  which  each 
excludes  its  opposite.  But  far  more  deficient 
are  the  practical  discussions  of  the  one,  if  they 
want  the  solid  weight  and  metal  of  the  Gospel 
to  make  them  sterling,  than  the  doctrinal  dis- 
sertations of  the  other ;  which,  however,  ought 
never  to  want  the  intelligible  superscription  of 
practical  remark  to  render  them  current. — Yet 
itf  there  not  sometimes  a'misnomer  in  tlie  ibrmer 
appellation  ?  Can  that  writing  be  called  truly 
practical  which  does  not  attempt  greatly  to  raise 
the  tone  of  conduct,  which  does  not  press  prac- 
tice home  on  the  conscience  as  flowing  from  the 
highest  principle,  and  directed  to  the  noblest 
end ;  which  is  not  urged  oo  that  ground  of  ar. 
gui^ent  that  is  the  most  cogent,  not  inferred 
from  that  motive  which  is  the  most  irresistible, 
nor  impressed  by  that  autltority  best  calculated 
to  secure  obedience  ?  Tiie  nature  of  the  action 
commonly  participates  in  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
tive. Practice  is  not  likely  to  rise  higher  than 
the  spring  which  set  it  a-going. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess, 
that  much  of  that  species  of  composition  which 
asaumetia  more  spiritual  character,  is  sometimes 
lamentably  deficient  in  this  good  requisite.     U 
bei^ins  nut  seldom,  by  laying  a  good  and  solid 
foundation ;  but  when  we  lif\  our  eyes  to  look; 
upon  the  structure  which  we  expected   to  seo 
raised  upon  it,  we  find  it  negligently  run  up,  if 
not  totally  omitted.     Practice  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessary  to  ba 
insisted  on,  much  less  to  have  its  path  clearly 
chalked  out    The  use  to  be  made  of  the  doo 
trine  which  has  been  delivered,  b  turned  over 
to  the  piety  or  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  withooi 
any  spoeino  direction,  or  personal 'application' 
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Tno  mdch  w  left  for  him  to  nupply,  which, 
perhapis  iinplicilly  leaning  on  hiH  guide,  he  will 
not  «upply,  or  which,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
lie  cannot. 

Far  be  it  from  oar  intention,  however,  in  thus 
venturing  with  reai  diffidence  to  compare  the 
faulty  extremes  in  both  casea,  to  aHnimilate  at 
all  tbeir  nature  or  their  tendency  : — the  extreme 
of  adherence  to  doctrine  frequently  springing 
from  the  deepest  sense  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  that  doctrine,  and  accompanied  with  a  pious 
willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  its  propaga- 
tion. The  extreme  of  adherence  to  what  is 
called  mere  morality,  is  toooflen  the  lamentable 
effect  of  ijrnorance  of  doctrine,  and  of  an  interest 
neither  fell,  nor  possessed,  nor  desired  in  doc- 
trinal blessings. 

With  this  guard  distinctly  kept  in  view,'we 
Tenture,  with  all  humility,  to  repeat,  that  there 
is  an  extreme  on  both  sides :  the  one  may  be 
alHtractedly  considered  as  all  propositions,  the 
other  ais  all  conclusions.  The  one  fails  of  effect 
by  not  depending  on  just  premises ;  in  the  other, 
well  established  premises  produce  inferior  good, 
because  the  conclusions  are  not  sufficiently 
brought  to  bear  on  the  actual  demands  of  life. 
The  one,  while  he  powerfully  shows  the  reader 
that  ho  is  a  sinner,  limits  both  his  proof  and  his 
iDstruclion  to  one  or  two  prominent  doctrines ; 
be  names,  indeed,  with  unwearied  iteration, 
that  only  name  by  which  we  can  be  saved, 
&ithfully  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
remedy,  but  without  clearly  pointing  out  its  ap. 
pKcation  to  practical  purposes.  The  other  pre- 
sumes his  readers  to  be  so  wise,  as  to  be  able  to 
•apply  their  own  deficiencies,  or  so  good,  as  to 
stand  in  little  need  of  supernatural  assistance. 
Is  it  not  mocking  human  helplessness,  to  tell 
men  they  must  be  holy,  good,  and  just,  without 
directing  them  to  the  principle  from  whence 
*aU  holy  thoughts,  all  good  counsels,  and  all 
just  works,  do  proceed* — to  direct  the  stream 
of  action,  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  spring  from 
which  it  roust  flow — to  expect  they  will  re- 
nounce sin  if  they  do  not  renounce  self—to 
lend  them  vagrant  in  search  of  some  stray  vir- 
tue, without  showing  them  where  to  apply  for 
direction  to  find  it  ? 

The  combination  of  the  opposite  bat  indis- 
pensable requisites  b  most  happily  exemplified 
m  all  our  best  divines,  living  and  dead ;  and. 
Messed  be  God,  very  numerous  in  the  catalogue 
io  both  instances.  They  have,  with  a  large 
tod  liberal  construction,  Allowed  that  most  per- 
fect exemplification  of  this  anion,  which  is  so 
tenerally  exhibited  in  Scripture,  more  partico- 
Hfly  in  that  express  model,  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  There,  every 
thing  that  is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to 
proceed  from  Him  *  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.*  There, 
efery  act  has  its  inspiring  motive,  every  virtue 
ito  radical  principal ;  falsehood  is  not  only  pro- 
hibited to  the  converts,  but  the  prohibition  is 
aeeounted  for,  *  because  ye  have  put  on  the  new 
man.*  The  obedience  of  wives,  the  affection 
•T  hosbanda,  the  submission  of  children,  all  is 
to  be  done  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns.' — 
Servants  are  enjoined  to  fidelity  as  *  fearing 
God.*  '  Merciei,  kiidnns,  hamblenew  of  min^  | 


meekness,  lon?-suffering,*  are  recommended, 
heeauee  the  converts  *are  the  elect  of  God.* 
Every  inhibition  of  every  wrong  practice  has 
its  reference  to  Christ,  every  act  of  goodness  itf 
legitimate  principle.  Contentions  are  forbidden 
forgiveness  is  enjo'ued,  on  the  same  high 
ground — the  example  of  *  Him  in  whom  dwell 
eth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.— 
This  is  praetiaU  preaching — Tnis  is  evangdieal 
preaching. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

ThomghU  retpectfuUy  suggested  ta  good  sort  sf 

people. 

Iif  perasing  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  rosy  be, 
as  it  has  been,  with  unwcared  repetition,  objected, 
that  it  is  equally  preposterous  and  unjust,  to 
hold  oat  a  standard  of  religion  and  morals  so 
high,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  reader,  all  hope  of  at- 
taining it.  It  may  be  arged,  that  it  would  be 
more  prudent,  as  well  as  more  usefnl,  to  pro- 
pose a  more  moderate  standard,  and  to  suggest 
a  more  temperate  measure,  which  would  not,  aa 
in  the  prepent  case,  by  discouraging,  render  at- 
tainment hopeless.  For  an  answer,  we  must 
send  them  to  the  Redeemer's  own  mouth,  to  the 
excision  of  the  right  hand,  the  plucking  out  the 
right  eye.  This  it  will  be  justly  insisted,  is  not 
a  command,  but  a  metaphor.  Grarfted. — We 
know  we  arc  not  commnnded  to  lop  off  our  limba, 
but  our  corruptions.  But,  would  He  who  is  not 
only  true,  but  thk  Tritth,  adopt  a  stong  meta- 
phor to  express  a  feeble  obligation  ^  Is  an  v  tone, 
then,  may  we  not  ask,  too  high,  if  not  higher 
than  that  uniformly  employed  in  the  Bible  T 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  we  re- 
ceive the  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
if,  having  made  the  declaration,  we  instantly  go, 
and,  wiUiout  scruple,  lower  the  rule,  and  de- 
press Uie  practice  7 

Hlgh^  and  low  are  indefinite  terms :  their  Just 
use  depends  on  the  greatness  or  littleness  of^lhe 
objects  to  which  they  refbr.  When  we  con- 
sider,  that  the  object  in  qnestion  is  eternal  lifb, 
should  the  standard  which  God  has  made  the 
measure  of  our  attaining  to  it,  be  so  depressed 
as  to  prevent  that  attainment  7  Do  not  the  Apoe- 
ilea  and  their  Master,  the  Saints  and  the  King 
of  Saints,  every  where  suggest  a  rule,  not  only 
of  excellence,  but  perfection ;  a  rule  to  the  adop- 
tion of  which  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  is 
to  prevent  our  stretching  forward  7 

Scripture  does,  indeed,  every  where  represent 
us  as  incompetent  without  divine  assistance. 
But  does  it  not  every  where  point  oat  where 
our  strength  Ilea  ;  where  it  is  to  be  sought ;  how 
it  is  to  be  obtained  7  It  not  only  ahows  where 
our  wants  may  be  supplied,  but  our  failures  par- 
doned. Does  any  one  doctrine,  any  one  precept, 
of  the  Gospel,  deal  in  emollients,  prescribe  pal- 
liatives, snggest  petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior 
remedies,  speak  of  any  medicine,  but  such  as  is 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  disease  7 

Yet  it  is  not  ancommon  for  those  whose 
?iewa  ha?e  been  low,  and  whose  practice,  ooa 
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■equently,  has  not  been  high,  to  combine  with 
this  mediocrity  of  character  the  most  exalted 
expectatiou  of  future  recompence :  to  couple  a 
comparatively  low  faith  and  conduct  with  those 
lofly  promises  which  the  New  Testament  holds 
out  to  the  most  exalted  Christian.  Many  in  the 
day  of  health  and  activity  would  have  consider- 
ed taking  up  the  cross,*  *  living  to  him  who  died 
for  them,*  dtc  6lc  as  figurative  expressions, 
lively  images,  not  exacting  much  practical  obe. 
dierice ;  nay,  would  have  considered  the  propo- 
sal of  bringing  them  into  action  as  downright 
enthusiasm  ;  yet  who  has  not  heard  these  per- 
sons, in  a  dangerous  sickness,  repeat  with  en- 
tire self-application  the  glorious  and  hard-earned 
exultation  of  him,  who,  afler  unrivalled  sufTer- 
ioga  and  unparalleled  services,  afler  having  been 
*  in  deaths  ofl,*  afler  having  been  even  favoured 
with  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  exclaims,  *  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,* 
and  then  go  on  with  the  most  delusive  compla- 
cency, to  apply  to  themselves  the  sublime  apos- 
trophe with  which  this  fine  exclamation  is 
wound  up—*  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  glory,*  dtc.  &rC^ :  and  it  has  passed 
into  an  accredited  phrase,  when  one  of  this  sort 
of  Christians  speaks  of  the  death  of  another  in 
the  same  class,  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  he  it  gone  to  hie  reward.  We  must 
confess,  that  when  we  hear  this  assurance  so 
applied,  we  charitably  incline  to  hope  it  is  not 
•o  bad  with  them  as  the  expression  implies ;  be- 
cause,  if  heaven  is  thus  assigned  as  a  payment 
of  work  done,  one  cannot  help  trembling  at  a 
reward  apportioned  to  such  worth.  For  these 
contractors  for  heaven,  who  bring  their  merit  as 
their  porchase-money,  and  intend  to  he  saved 
at  their  own  expense,  do  not  always  take  care 
to  bo  provided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sum, 
though  they  expect  so  large  a  return  in  exchange 
for  it;  while  those  who,  placing  no  dependence 
on  their  works,  never  dare  to  draw  upon  heaven 
for  the  payment,  will  oflen  be  foun4  to  have  a 
much  larger  stock  upon  hand,  ready  to  produce 
as  an  evidence,  though  they  renounce  them  as 
a  claim.  In  both  cases,  is  it  not  better  to  trans- 
fer them  and  ourselves  from  merit  to  mercy,  as 
a  more  humble  and  less  hazardous  ground  of 
dependance  7 

Far  be  from  me  the  uncharitable  presumption, 
that  these  sanguine  persons  are  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, or  void  of  right  intentions.  Doubtless,  in 
many  instances,  they  persevere  in  error  for  no 
reason,  but  because  they  believe  it  to  be  truth. 
There  is  even  much  that  is  right  in  them  ;  but 
are  they  not  too  easily  satisfied  with  a  low  mea- 
sure  of  that  right,  without  examining  accurately 
the  quality  of  the  practice,  merely  because  it  is 
not  disreputable  7 

Our  knowledge  of  religion  and  sound  morals 
most  inevitably  arise,  in  a  good  measure,  from 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Now,  the  kind  of 
reading  of  which  we  have  complained,  is  so  far 
from  improving  that  knowledge,  that  it  keeps  it 
out  of  our  sight,  by  representing  us  to  ourselves 
as  other  creatures  than  we  really  are.  The  most 
ingenious  abstract  reasoning  on  man  will  not 
•how  him  what  sort  of  being  he  is,  if  he  be  not 
taught  to  know  it  within  himself.  He  must  seek 
it  in  the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  compare 


what  he  finds  there  with  the  unerring  law  of 
God.  The  facts  he  might  deduce,  and  the  ex 
periments  he  might  make  from  the  study  of  both 
m  conjunction,  would  teach  him  either  to  con 
firm  or  correct  his  theory  ;  his  experience,  if  it 
did  not  establish,  would  overturn  his  specula- 
tions, and  he  would  begin  to  build  on  new 
ground. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  with  all  tenderness 
and  respect,  not  with  the  arrogance  of  any  supe- 
riority,  but  such  as  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  long 
observation,  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  many  reme- 
dies against  the  evils  we  have  been  regretting  7 
The  true  preliminary  to  vital  religion  is  to  feel 
and  acknowledge  our  lapsed  humanity.  7*here 
is  no  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Christianity 
but  through  this  lowly  vestibule.  AU  the  dis- 
sertations of  the  most  profound  philosophers  on 
the  reasonableness  and  beauty  of  our  religion,  on 
its  excellence  and  superiority,  are  but  a  fruitless 
exercise  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  if  they  ex- 
clude this  fundamental  truth.  The  ablest  writer, 
if  he  does  not  feel  this  conviction  in  his  own 
heart,  will  never  carry  it  to  yours.  But  if  yon 
have  once  got  over  this  hard  and  humbling  in- 
troduction, the  same  divine  guide  who  has  given 
this  initiatory  opening,  will,  to  the  patient  and 
persevering  inquirer,  perfect  the  work  he  basso 
happily  begun. — While  he  who  turns  over  the 
page  of  his  own  virtues,  and  ransacks  the  cata- 
logue of  his  good  actions,  will  find  that,  under 
the  pretence  of  sinking  consolation,  he  is  evading 
instruction ;  he  is  only  heaping  op  materials  for 
building  confidence  in  himself^—*  by  that  sin  fell 
the  angels' — and  may  be  in  little  less  danger 
than  the  flasitious  offender.  Our  Lord  has  de- 
cided  on  this  momentous  question,  by  his  pre- 
ference of  the  self-abasing  penitent  who  had  no- 
thing to  ask  but  mercy,  to  him  who  had  nothing 
to  request  but  praise ;  of  the  lowly  confessor  of 
his  offences  to  the  pompous  recounter  of  his  vir- 
tues ;  whose  prayer,  if  self-panegyric  deserves 
that  name,  plainly  declares  that  he  already  pos- 
sessed so  much,  that  there  was  nothing  lef\  for 
him  to  ask.  Our  Saviour  took  this  occasion  to 
let  us  see,  that  he  is  better  pleased  when  we  show 
him  our  wants,  than  our  merits. 

As  you  do  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the  al- 
lowance of  vices,  which  make  it  your  interest  to 
wish  that  Christianity  may  be  false,  and  as  yon 
believe  its  external  erid»nces,  endeavour  to  gain 
also  an  internal  conviction  that  it  is  true.  Exa- 
mine also  into  the  principle  of  your  best  actions. 
Even  some  who  have  made  a  more  considerable 
proficiency,  are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  into 
the  motive,  till  they  have  concluded  the  act  which 
the  motive  should  have  determined ;  they  then, 
as  it  were,  make  up  tlie  motive  to  the  act,  and 
bring  about  the  accordance  in  a  way  to  quiet 
their  own  minda.  Perhaps  interest  is  acting  oo 
an  opinion  which  we  fancied  that  wisdom  had 
suggested.  If  it  succeed,  we  compliment  our- 
selves on  the  event;  if  it  fail,  we  appland  our- 
selves on  the  assigned,  because  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  the  real  motive. 

The  way  to  make  a  progress  in  piety  and 
peace,  is  not  to  be  too  tender  of  our  present  feel, 
ings;  is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  imme- 
diate ease,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  future  hap- 
piness.   Desire  nut  opiates,  seek  not  anodynes, 
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wfien  your  internal  contlitalion  requires  stimu- 
lanto.  Cease  to  conceive  of  religion  as  a  sta. 
tionary  thing ;  be  asfiured,  that  to  be  available, 
it  must  be  progressive.  Read  the  Scriptures, 
::ot  ab  a  form,  but  as  God^s  great  appointed 
means, of  infusing  into  your  heart  that  life-giving 
principle  which  is  the  spring  of  all  right  prac- 
tice. Cultivate  every  virtue,  but  rest  not  in  any. 
Do  every  thing  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  men, 
but  make  not  that  esteem  your  governing  prin- 
ciple. Value  not  most  those  qualities  which  are 
the  most  popular.  Conect  your  worldly  wisdom 
with  'the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.*  Bear 
in  your  recollection,  that  to  minds  of  a  soft  and 
yielding  cast,  the  world  is  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  thoee  two  other  rival  tempters  which 
the  New  Testament  commonly  associates  with 
it,  and  which  would  not,  generally,  have  made  a 
third  in  such  corrupt  comp«iny,  if  its  dangers 
bad  not  borne  some  proportion  to  theirs.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  press  this  point,  as  the 
miscniefs  of  the  world  are  felt  witfinut  being 
suspected.  The  other  two  spiritual  enemies 
aeixe  on  the  more  corrupt;  but  the  bolter  dis- 
posed  are  the  unconscious  victims  of  the  world, 
which  frequently  betrays  its  votary  into  the 
hands  of  its  two  con fei crates.  People  are  in- 
clined to  be  pleased  with  themselves  when  the 
world  flatters  them  ;  they  make  the  world  their 
iDpreme  arbiter ;  they  are  unwilling  to  appeal 
from  so  lenient  a  judge ;  and  being  satisfied 
with  themselves,  when  its  verdict  is  m  their  fa- 
vour, tlie  applause  of  others  too  oflen,  by  con- 
firming their  own,  supercedes  an  inquiry  into 
their  real  state. 

Tlie  unconfirmed  Christian  should  attend  (o 
his  conduct  just  in  thof«e  points  which,  though 
dishoneMt,are  not  dishonourable;  points  in  which, 
though  religion  will  be  against  him,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  world  will  bear  him  out  He  would 
not  do  a  disreputable  thing,  but  should  a  tempta- 
tion arise  where  his  reputation  is  safe,  there  his 
trial  commences,  there  lie  must  guard  himself 
with  augment!  d  vigilance. 

The  moreenliifhtened  the  conscience  becomes, 
the  more  we  shall  discover  the  unspeakable  ho- 
linessofGod.  But  our  perceptions  being  cleared, 
and  our  spiritual  discernment  rendered  more 
acute,  this  mu!«t  not  lead  as  to  fancy  that  we  are 
worse  than  when  we  thought  so  well  of  our- 
selves. We  are  not  Worse,  because  the  growing 
light  of  divine  truth  reveals  faults  unobserved 
before  to  our  view,  or  enlarges  those  we  thought 
insignificanL  Light  does  not  create  impiiriiies, 
it  only  disclcNtcs  them.  Moreover,  this  eflicient 
tpirit  dcs  not  illuminate  without  correcting;  it 
b  not  only  given  for  reproof,  but  amendment ; 
not  only  for  amendment,  but  consolation.  O'j' 
onhappiness  do^s  not  onsist  in  that  contrition 
wliich  grows  out  of  our  new  acquaintance  with 
our  own  hearts.  The  true  misery  consisted  in 
the  blindness,  presumption,  and  pelf-HulHricncy, 
which  our  ignorance  of  ourselves  generated. 
Our  true  felicity  begins  in  our  being  brought, 
however  severe  be  tne  means,  to  renounce  our 
■elf-oonfidence,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon 
God. 

It  will  bo  a  good  test  of  the  improving  stale 
of  a  perwm  of  the  above  descripiion,  when  he  can 
pfttieuUy,  tliough  not  at  first  pleasantly,  perse- 


vere in  the  perusal  of  works  which  do  not  flatter 
his  security  ;  nay,  to  persevere  the  more  earnest 
ly,  because  the  perusal  discovers  his  own  cha- 
racter to  himself.  When  once  he  is  brought  to 
endure  these  salutary  probings,  he  will  soon  be 
brought  to  court  the  hand  that  probes.  He  will 
begin  to  disrelish  the  vapid  civility  with  which 
the  superficial  examiner  treats  human  nature. 
Nay,  he  may  now  safely  meditate  on  the  dignity 
of  man,  which,  in  his  former  state,  so  fur  misled 
him.  He  will  find  that,  in  another  sense,  the 
doctrine  is  true.  Man  was  indeed  originally  a 
dignified  creature,  for  be  was  made  in  the  image 
of  the  perfect  God.  Even  now,  though  his  will 
is  depraved,  yet  he  has  noble  intellectual  facul- 
ties which  give  some  notion  of  what  he  was. 
His  heart  is  alienated;  but  his  understanding 
approves  the  rectitude  which  his  wiU  rejects. 
He  has  still  recoverable  powers ;  he  is  still  ca- 
pable, when  divine  truth  shall  have  made  its  full 
impression  on  his  soul,  of  that  renovation  which 
shall  restore  him  to  the  dignity  be  has  lost,  re- 
instate him  in  the  favour  he  has  f<)rfeited,  and 
raise  him  infinitely  higher  than  the  elevation 
from  which  he  has  fallen. 

To  those  who  attempt  to  relieve  his  temporary 
distress,  by  directing  his  eyes  to  his  own  virtues, 
and  to  the  approbation  those  virtues  are  certain 
to  obtain  from  heaven,  be  will  reply  with  the  iU 
lustrious  sutfnrer  of  old,  *  Miserable  comfortera 
are  ye  all  !*  Slight  remedies  will  no  longer  sa- 
tisfy him.  The  more  deep  his  views  become, 
the  le«s  he  will  be  disposed  to  claim  his  share  in 
the  compliments  lavished  on  the  natural  human 
character. 

But,  oh  I  what  unspeakable  consolation  will 
the  humble  believer  derive  from  the  appellation 
by  which  the  divine  Spirit  is  designated — The 
OoMroRTER.  There  is  something  sublimely  mer- 
ciful in  a  dispensation  of  which  the  term  is  so 
delightfully  expres.'-ive  of  the  thing. — We  read 
in  the  Scriptures  of  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit : 
but  when  we  consider  him  under  this  most 
soothing  character,  is  there  not  something  of 
peculiar  and  heinous  ingratitude  in  grieving  the 
Comforter, 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  lively  belief 
in  the  existence,  and  earnestly  to  implore  the 
aid  of  this  quickening  Spirit,  would  be  a  great 
means  of  improving  the  character.  That  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  is  a  practical  doc- 
trine, is  clearly  deducihie  from  the  command, 
arising  out  of  the  conviction,  that  the  truth  was 
already  received — *  If  jo  live  in  the  Spirit,  walk 
m  the  Spirit.*  Observe  that  we  press  you  only 
on  your  own  principles :  we  recommend  yax 
only  to  act  upon  the  creed  you  avow.  If  we 
suggest  to  your  adoption  any  thing  further  than  ' 
the  Bible  enjoins,  we  are  guilty  of  fanaticism, 
and  you  should  be  on  your  guard  against  it  We 
venture  not  to  say  what  name  is  due  to  those 
who  would  depress  your  views  greatly  below 
either. 

In  perusing  the  Scriptures,  might  you  not 
commune  with  your  own  heart  in  something 
like  the  following  language  :  *  The  book  is  not 
a  work  of  fancy.  I  do  not,  therefore,  read  it  for 
amusement,  but  instruction ;  but  am  I  seriously 
proposing  to  read  it  like  <me  who  has  a  deep  in- 
ter«*«t  in  its  contents  7    Is  it  my  sincere  iiiten* 
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tion  Co  convert  the  know1ed||re  I  am  about  to  ac- 
quire into  any  practical  application  to  my  own 
case  7  Is  it  my  earnest  wish  to  improve  the 
state  of  my  own  heart  by  comparin/i^  it  with 
what  I  allow  to  be  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  ?  Do  1  onl^  read  to  get  over  my 
inorninf;*8  task,  the  omission  of  which  would 
make  me  uneasy,  merely  to  fasten  a  series  of 
facts  on  my  memory  7  or  do  1  really  desire  to 
make  the  ^reat  truths  of  the  incarnttion  of  the 
Son  of  God,  «if  the  $r>^  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
necessity  of  a  living  faith,  a  sound  repentance, 
an  entire  conviction  that,  of  myself  1  can  do  no. 
thine ;  not  merely  a  speculative  system  to  be 
recoenizcd  at  church,  but  to  be  transfused  into 
uie  life  7  Do  1  adopt  religion  as  a^  hereditiry, 
national  profession,  n^rtlssary  to  my  credit,  or 
as  a  thing  in  which  I  have  a  momentous  per- 
■onol  interest  7  Do  1  propose  to  apply  what  I 
road  to  the  pulling  down  those  high  imagina- 
lions,  and  that  faUe  security  of  which  my  Bible 
shows  me  the  danger,  and  which  its  doctrines 
are  calculnted  to  subdue  7  Do  I  lobour  ader  the 
attsiiiment  of  tho»e  heavenly  dispositions,  the 
exhibition  of  which  1  have  been  admiring  7 
Have  these  vivid  declarations  of  the  unsatisfac- 
torinessof  the  world  at  all  cooled  my  ardour  for 
its  enjoyments  7  Shall  1  read  here  this  holy 
contempt  for  tlie  littlenef>s  of  its  pursuits,  this 
display  of  its  fallacies  and  deceits,  and  yet  re^ 
turn  this  very  evening  to  the  participation  of 
diversions,  the  exposure  of  whose  emptiness  I 
bave  been  approving?  Shall  1  extol  the  writer 
vho  strips  off  its  painted  mask  from  the  world, 
and  yet  acts  as  if  the  morning  lecture  had 
brought  oo  such  discovery  7  Nay,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  one  of  my  subjects  of  conversation  to 
recommend  a  book,  of  whose  little  efRcacy  in 
my  own  case  I  am  giving  a  practical  example. 

Do  I  not  periodically  pray,  *  Make  me  to  be 
numbered  with  thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting,* 
and  yet  am  I  not  as  shy  of  the  society  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  for  more  than  common 
sanctity,  as  if  it  carried  contamination  with  it  7 
And  does  not  the  very  term  convey  to  my  mind  a 
discreditable  idea,  compounded  of  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy  7 

After  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong.  If  respect 
ability  were  security,  the  young  ruler  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  in  no  danger,  for  his  attain- 
mcnts  were  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and 
his  credit  was  probably  high.  It  is  time  to  come 
to  something  like  certainty ;  to  inquire,  whether 
I  do  cordially  believe  what  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  profess;  whether  my  religion  lives  in  my 
memory  or  my  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  my  life, 
ID  my  profession  or  my  practice  7  It  is  time  to 
examine,  whether  I  have  much  more  distinct 
evidences  of  divine  truth  than  those  who  do  not 
ackno>«'ledse  the  Gospel  to  be  a  revelation  from 
beaven ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  my  understanding 
be  somewhat  more  enlightened,  such  illumina. 
tion  is  not  more  perceptible  on  my  heart  7  Why 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,*  so  far  fVom  *  abounding* 
in  me,  fcarcely  appear,  if  thnee  fruits  are  indeed 
'love,  peace,  and  joy  in  believing  7* 

Let  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of 
pain,  prevent  you  from  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  your  state.  Let  not  a  pusillani- 
moua  apprehension  of  reproach  or  ridicule  o>'e- 


vent  your  following  up  your  convK^tons.  There 
is  not  any  thing  that  is  unreasonable,  much  lesa 
any  tiling  that  is  impossible,  required  :  no  de« 
gree  of  zeal,  or  measure  of  earnestnens,  hot 
what  yuu  see  every  day  exerted  in  a  worse 
cau>!e.  Take  your  mcHsure  from  the  world,  not 
in  what  you  shall  pursue,  but  in  the  energy  with 
which  you  shall  urge  the  pursuit  Only  devote 
to  religion  as  much  time  as  the  worldly  devote 
to  dissipation  ;  only  set  your  affections  on  Hea- 
ven as  intensely  as  Uieirs  are  set  upon  earth, 
and  all  will  bo  well :  or  take  your  measure  from 
your  fiirmer  self;  take  at  least  as  much  paini 
to  secure  your  eternal  intert'tts  as  you  have  for- 
merly taken  to  acquire  a  language  or  an  art. 
Read  the  word  of  inspiration  with  the  same  as- 
siduity  with  which  you  have  studied  a  favourite 
classic  f  strive  with  as  much  energy  to  acquire 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  corruptions  of  your 
heart,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  their  cure, 
as  you  have  exerted  in  studyihj  the  principles 
of  your  profession,  or  the  mysteries  of  yooi^aU- 
ing.  In^^pect  your  conscience«i  as  accurately 
as  your  expences,  be  as  frugal  '»r^our  lime  m 
of  your  for'une,  and  as  careful  o;*  your  soul  as 
of  your  credit.  Be  neither  teiriBed  by  terms, 
nor  governed  by  them. 

In  reading  those  heart-searching  writers, 
who/te  principles  are  drawn  from  the  source  of 
all  truth,  and  who  are  only  to  be  trusted  as  they 
are  analagous  to  it,  he  not  offended  with  some 
strong  expressions.  They  expressed  forcibly 
what  they  felt  powerfully.  Tne  revolting  term 
of  stnn«r,  which  has,  perhaps,  made  you  throw 
aside  the  book,  as  thinking  it  addressed  only  to 
the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes,  as  filler  Ian- 
ITuaffe  for  the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  than  for  the 
polished  and  the  oleasing,  is  addressed  to  every 
one,  however  profound  his  knowledge,  however 
decent  his  life,  however  amiable  his  manners, 
who  lives  without  habitual  reference  to  God 
Be  more  than  honest,  be  courageous;  holdiv  ap- 
ply  it  to  yourself.  Though  your  character  is 
unstained  with  any  disgraceful  vice,  though  yoa 
regularly  fulfil  many  relative  duties,  yet  if  you 
are  destitute  of  the  prime  duty,  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  you  stand  in  need  of  such  a 
forcible  addrens  as  we  have  been  supposing.  The 
discovery  will  be  no  dishonour.  The  dishonour 
consists  in  not  feeling  your  state,  in  not  strug- 
gling agninst  it ;  in  not  applving  with  humble 
fervour  for  assistance  to  the  Fountain  of  grace 
and  mercy. 

Take  comfort  that  you  have  great  advantscres 
over  many  others.  You  have  few  bad  habits 
to  retract ;  you  have  no  scandalous  vices  to  com- 
bat; you  have  already  with  certain  persons  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  influence  by  your  good  quali 
ties :  with  others,  you  have  acquired  it  by  your 
very  defects,  and,  as  you  are  not  suspected  of 
enthusiasm,  your  usefulness  will  not  be  im 
pedcd  by  having  that  suspicion  to  repel*  Yoa 
will  continue  to  do,  in  many  respects  the  same 
tilings  which  you  did  before.  The  exterior  of 
your  life  may  be  in  many  points  nearly  the 
same.  But,  even  the  same  actions  will  he  done 
in  another  spirit  and  to  another  end.  Religion 
will  not  convert  you  into  misanthropes,  insensi- 
ble to  all  the  dear  alfeclions  which  make  life 
pleasant.   It  does  not  wish  to  send  yoa  with  the 
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bermita  oTold  to  the  deterts  of  Thebaiff,  it  only 
wishes  you  to  «d<irn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  SL 
▼ionr  ID  your  own  familieis  and  among  your 
own  oonnexione.  Not  one  of  the  proper  foriiis 
and  harmless  habits  of  polished  society  will  be 
impaired,  they  will  be  rather  improved  by  this 
Diutation  of  the  mind.  Christian  humility  will 
bs  aiding  all  the  best  purposes  of  good  breed- 
ing, while  it  will  furnish  a  higher  principle  for 
its  exercise.  Yoo  may  express  this  change  in 
your  character  by  what  name  you  please,  so 
that  the  change  be  hut  effected. — li  is  not  what 
yon  are  called,  bat  what  you  are,  which  will 
make  the  specific  distinction  between  tlie  cha. 
racier  you  a<iopt,  and  that  which  you  have  quit, 
tsd.  You  read  the  Bible  now,  but  between 
reading  it  mechanically  and  spiritually,  there  i» 
as  much  difference  as  between  pouring  a  fluid 
on  the  ground  and  distilling  it  The  one  *  can. 
not  be  gathered  up,  aflerwards ;  from  the  other, 
we  extract  drop  by  drop,  a  precious  and  power- 
ful ceaenpe. 

Search,  then,  diligently,  the  word  of  eternal 
life,  enriched  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with  the 
chain  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  prophecies, 
with  tlie  eplendor  of  its  miracles;  with  the  at- 
testation  of  its  martyrs,  the  consistency  of  its 
doctrines;  the  importance  of  its  facts;  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  precepts ;  the  treasury  of  its  promises; 
the  irradiations  of  the  Spirit;  the  abundance  of 
its  consolations ;  the  peace  it  bestows ;  the  bless- 
edness it  announces ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts; 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole, — altogether  present- 
ing such  a  fund  of  instruction  to  the  mind,  of 
light  to  the  path,  of  document  to  the  conduct,  of 
satisfaction  to  the  heart,  as  demonstrably  prove 
it  to  be  the  instrument  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  man. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
On  HahitB, 

HABrra  are  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
arif«  fpom  a  collection  or  rather  a  successive 
eoorse  of  ordinary  actions.  As  they  are  formed 
by  a  concatenation  of  those  act  ions,  so  they  msy 
be  weakened  by  frequent  and  allowed  interrup- 
tions ;  and  if  many  cnntignoos  links  are  wilful- 
ly broken,  the  habits  themselves  are  in  danger 
of  being  totally  demolished. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  meta. 
phor,  we  would  observe  that  good  habits  pro. 
dace  a  sound  healthy  constitution  of  mind  ;  they 
tCB  tonics  which  gradually,  but  infallibly,  in- 
vigorate the  rutellectual  man. — A  silent  course 
of  habits  is  a  part  of  our  character  or  rather 
eonduct,  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  on 
industry  and  application;  on  self  denial  and 
watchfulness,  on  diligence  in  establishing  right 
porsoits,  and  vigilance  in  checking  such  as  are 

Crnieious.  Habit  being  an  eni^ine  put  into  our 
ods  for  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  pur. 
poses ;  and  being  one,  which,  havincr  the  free 
command  of  our  own  faculties,  we  have  a  power 
lo  use  and  direct — a  power,  indi  ed,  derived 
ftom  God  as  all  our  other  possessions  are— yet 
luiviDg  this  po¥rer,  it  rests  with  ourselves  whe- 


ther we  shall  improve  it  by  a  vigorous  exertion 
in  a  right  bent,  or  whether  we  shall  turn  it 
against  our  Maker,  and  direct  the  course  of  our 
conduct  to  the  offending,  instead  of  pleasing 
God. 

Habits  sre  not  so  frequently  formed  by  vehe 
ment  incidental  efforts  on  a  few  great  occasions* 
as  by  a  calm  and  steady  perreverance  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  duty.  If  this  tf  ere  uniformly 
followed  up,  we  should  be  spared  that  occasional 
violence  to  oitr  feelings,  that  agitating  resist* 
ance,  which,  by  wasting  the  spirits,  leads  more 
feeble  minds  to  dread  the  recurrence,  of  the  same 
necessity  which  induces  a  painful  feeling,  the 
consequence  of  negligence,  even  where  there 
is  real  rectitude  of  heart;  while  the  reirular 
adoption  of  right  habit^findented  by  repetition, 
establishes  such  a  tranquillity  of  spirit,  as  con- 
tiibutes  to  promote  happiness  no  less  than  vir* 
tue.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains  robustnesc 
and  activity  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  its  poT* 
ers.  Occasional  right  actions  may  be  cap  \f% 
may  be  vanity,  may  be  impulse,  but  hardly  de 
serve  the  name  of  virtue,  till  they  proceed  ^ront 
a  principle  which  habit  has  moulded  into  a 
frame;  then  the  right  principle  which  first  set 
them  at  work  continues  to  keep  them  at  it,  and 
finally  becomes  so  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  act,  which  keeps  up  the 
energy,  without  constant  sensible  reference  to 
the  spring  which  first  set  it  in  motion.  Good 
habits  and  good  dispositions  ripened  by  repeti- 
tion into  virtue,  and  sanctified  by  prayer  into 
holiness.  If  we  allow  that  vicious  habits  per- 
listed  in,  lay  us  more  and  more  open  to  the  do- 
minion of  our  spiritual  adversary,  can  we  doubt 
that  virtuous  habits  acquire  proportional  strength 
flom  the  superinduced  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God? 

The  more  uniform  is  our  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  purity,  the  less  we  may  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  of  the  particular  influence 
of  the  motive.  We  need  not,  nor  indeed  can  we, 
reoor  every  moment  to  the  exact  source  of  the 
Mtion ;  its  flowing  from  an  habitual  sense  of 
doty  will  generallv  explain  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  performed.  If  the  heart  is  kept  awake  and 
alive  in  a  cheerful  obe<:ience  to  God,  the  imme- 
diate motive  of  the  in. mediate  act  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  bad  one.  Many  actions,  indeed,  require 
to  be  deliberated  on,  and  whatever  requires  de- 
liberation before  we  do  it,  demands  scrutiny  why 
we  60  it.  This  will  lead  to  such  an  inquest  into 
our  motive  as,  if  there  be  sny  want  of  sineerity 
in  it,  will  tend  to  its  detection. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged  above 
as  to  the  exercise  of  constant  assiduity  in  pre- 
ference to  mere  occssional  exertion,  we  would 
be  understood  to  offer  this  counsel  rather  to  the 
proficient  than  to  the  novice.  As  the  beginning! 
are  always  diflicult,  especially  to  ardent  spirits, 
•nch  spirits  would  do  well,  particularly  at  their 
entrance  on  a  more  correct  course,  to  select  for 
themselves  some  single  task  of  painful  exertion, 
which,  by  bringing  their  mental  vigour  into  full 
play,  shall  afford  them  so  sensible  an  evidence 
of  the  conquest  they  have  obtained,  as  will  more 
than  repay  the  labour  of  the  conflict  A  friend 
of  the  Author  was  so  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  thus  taming  an  impatient  temper,  that 
she  imooeed  upon  herself  the  habit  of  beginniog 
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9wen  any  ordinary  undartakinif  with  the  most 
difficult  partofit,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
method  of  proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the 
hi{B:her.  If  a  languaire  was  to  be  learnt,  she  be- 
gan with  a  very  difficult  author.  If  a  scheme 
of  economy  was  to  be  improved,  she  relinquish, 
ed  at  once  some  prominent  indulgence ;  if  a 
▼anity  was  to  be  cut  off,  she  fixed  on  some  strong 
act  of  self-denial  which  should  appear  a  little 
disreputable  to  others,  while  it  somewhat  mor- 
tified herself.  These  incipient  trials  once  got 
over,  she  had  a  large  reward  in  finding  all  lesser 
<>nes  in  the  same  class  comparatively  light  The 
main  victory  was  gained  in  tho  onset,  the  sub- 
sequent skirmishes  cost  little. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  effort  is  too  violent,  the 
change  too  sudden,  woHipprehend  the  assertion 
is  a  mistake.  When  we  have  worked  up  our- 
selves,  or  rather  are  worked  up  by  a  superior 
agency  to  a  strong  measure,  it  becomes  a  point 
of  honour,  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  persist;  we  are 
ashamed  of  stopping  and  especially  of  retreat- 
ing, though  we  have  no  witness  but  God  and 
our  own  licartf.  Having  once  persevered,  the 
victory  is  the  reward.  A  slower  change,  though 
desirable,  has  less  stimulus,  less  animation,  is 
less  sensibly  marked ;  we  cannot  recur,  as  in 
the  other  case,  to  the  hour  of  conquest,  nor  have 
we  so  clear  a  consciousness  of  having  obtain- 
•dit. 

But  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  most  main- 
tain. The  fruits  of  the  initiatory  victory  may 
be  lost,  if  vigilance  does  not  guard  that  which 
▼alour  subdued.  If  the  relinquishment  of  evil 
habits  is  so  difficult,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to 
be  watchful,  lest  we  should  insensibly  slide  into 
the  negligence  of  such  as  are  good.  What  we 
neglect,  we  gradually  forget.  This  guard  against 
declension  is  the  more  requisite,  as  the  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one  objoct  quickly  ex- 
pels another.  A  new  idea  takes  puHsession  as 
•oon  as  its  predecessor  is  driven  out ;  and  the 
very  traces  of  former  habits  are  effaced,  not  sud- 
denly, but  progressively ;  no  two  successive 
ideas  being,  perhaps,  very  dissimilar,  while  the 
last  in  the  train  will  be  of  a  character  quite  dif- 
ferent, not  from  that  wliich  immediately  pre- 
oedi^d,  but  from  that  which  first  began  to  draw 
us  off  from  the  right  habits;  the  impression  con- 
tinues to  grow  fainter,  till  that  which  at  first 
was  weakened,  is  at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  establish  the  habit  of  the  great 
statesman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  we  shall  do  nothing  well ;  the  whole  of 
our  understanding,  however  highly  we  may  rate 
it,  is  not  too  much  to  give  to  any  subject  which 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  an  investi- 
gation at  all ;  certainly  is  not  great  enough  to 
afford  being  split  into  as  many  parts,  as  we  may 
choose  to  take  subjects  simultaneously  in  hand. 
If  we  allow  the  different  topics  which  require 
deliberation  to  break  in  on  each  other;  if  a  se- 
cond  is  admitted  to  a  conference,  before  we  had 
dismissed  the  first,  as  neither  will  be  distinctly 
considered,  so  neither  is  likely  to  obtain  a  just 
decision.  These  desultory  pursuits  obstruct  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits. 

But  it  requires  the  firm  union  of  a  sound  prin. 
ciple  with  an  impartial  judgment  to  ascertain 
that  ths  habit  is  raally  good,  or  the  mischief  will 


be  great  in  proportion  to  the  pertinacity.  For 
who  can  conceive  a  more  miserable  state,  than 
for  a  man  to  be  goaded  on  by  a  long  perseve- 
rance in  habits,  which  both  his  conscience  and 
his  understanding  condemn?  Even  if  upoa 
conviction  he  renounces  them,  he  has  a  long 
time  to  spend  in  backing,  with  the  mortification 
at  last,  to  find  himself  only  whore  be  ought  to 
have  been  at  setting  out. 

Without  insisting  on  the  difficulty  of  totally 
subduing  long-indulged  habits  of  any  gross  vice, 
such  as  intemperance;  we  may  remark,  that  it 
requires  a  long  and  painful  process — and  this 
even  afler  a  man  is  convinced  of  its  turpitude 
afler  he  discovers  evident  marks  of  improve 
ment — to  conquer  the  habits  of  any  fkult,  which- 
though  not  so  scandalous  in  the  eje»  of  the 
world,  may  be  equally  inconsistent  with  real 
pietj. — Take  the  love  oC  money  for  instance. 
How  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  is  covetousness  extir. 
pated  from  the  heart,  where  it  has  long  been 
rooted !  The  imperfect  convert  has  a  conviction 
on  his  mind,  nay  he  has  a  feeling  in  his  heart, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  a  Christian 
without  liberality.  This  he  adopts,  in  common 
with  other  just  sentiments,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a 
necessary  evidence  of  sincerity.  He  has  got  the 
whole  christian  theory  by  heart,  and  such  parts 
of  it  as  do  not  trench  upon  this  long-indulecd 
corruption,  he  more  or  less  brings  into  action. 
But  in  this  tender  point,  though  the  profc^ssion 
is  cheap,  tlie  practice  is  costly.  An  occasion  is 
brought  home  to  him,  of  exercising  the  grace  he 
has  been  commending.  He  acknowledges  its 
force,  he  does  more ;  he  feels  iL  If  taken  at  the 
moment,  8omethinf{  considerable  might  be  done ; 
but  if  any  delay  intervene,  that  delay  is  faul ; 
for  from  feeling,  he  beg  ins  to  calculate.  Now 
there  is  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  which 
freezes  the  warm  current  that  sensibility  had 
set  in  motion.  The  old  habit  is  too  powcrtnl  for 
the  young  convert,  yet  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  has  at  once  exercised  charity  and  discretion. 
He  takes  comfort  both  from  the  liberal  feeling 
which  had  resolved  to  give  the  money,  and  the 
pruden<»  which  had  saved  it,  laying  to  his  heart 
the  flattering  unction,  that  he  has  only  spared  it 
for  some  more  pressing  demand,  which,  when  it 
occurs,  will  again  set  him  on  feeling,  and  calcu- 
lating, and  saving. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  unintentionally 
confirm  this  kind  of  error.  They  are  so  zealous 
on  the  subject  of  sudden  conversion,  that  thej 
are  too  ready  to  pronounce,  from  certain  warm 
expressions,  that  this  change  has  taken  place  in 
their  acquaintance,  while  Evident  svmptoms  of 
an  unchanged  nature  continue  to  disfigure  the 
character.  They  do  not  always  wait  till  an  aU 
teration  in  the  habits  has  given  that  best  evi.  ' 
dence  of  an  interior  alteration.  They  dwell  so 
exclusively  on  miraculous  changes,  that  they 
leave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  consider 
himself  as  an  inactive  recipient  of  grace ;  not 
as  cme  who  is  to  exhibit,  by  the  change  in  hie 
life,  that  mutation,  whioh  the  divine  Spirit  haa 
produced  on  his  heart  This  too  common  error 
appears  to  arise,  not  only  from  enthusiasm,  but 
partly  from  want  of  insight  into  the  human  cha- 
racter, of  which  habits  are  the  ground- work,  and 
in  which  right  habits  are  not  less  the  effeci  of 
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fmee  for  beingf  gradaally  produced.  We  can- 
not, indeed,  purify  ourselvoB,  any  more  than  we 
can  convert  ournelves,  it  bein|i|r  equally  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  infuse  purity,  as  well  as  the 
other  firracc9,  into  the  heart ;  but  it  retits  with  ub 
to  exercise  this  i^race,  to  reduce  this  purity  to  a 
habit,  elsA  the  Scriptures  would  not  have  been 
io  abundant  in  injunctions  to  this  duty. 

*  We  must  hate  sin,*  says  bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor,  *  in  all  its  dimensions,  in  all  its  distances, 
and  in  ^sery  anir]e  of  its  reception.*  St  Paul 
fflt  this  scrupulousness  of  Christian  delicacy  to 
foch  an  extent,  that,  in  intimatini;  the  commis 
lion  of  certain  enormities  to  the  church  of  Ephe- 
IDS,  he  charj^ed  that  they  should  not  be  to  much 
St  Teamed  among  them.  This  grreat  master  in 
the  science  of  human  nature,  a  knowledgre  per- 
fected by  prace,  was  aware  that  the  very  men- 
tion of  some  sins  might  he  a  temptation  to  com- 
mit them  ;  he  would  not  have  the  mind  intimate 
with  the  expression, nor  the  tongue  familiar  with 
the  sound.  He  who  knew  all  the  minuter  en. 
trances,  as  well  as  the  broader  avenues  to  the 
corrupt  heart  of  man,  knew  how  much  safer  it 
is  to  avoid  than  to  combat,  how  much  easier  the 
retreat  than  victory.  He  was  aware,  that  purity 
of  heart  and  thought,  could  alone  pioduoe  purity 
of  life  and  conduct. 

From  the  unhappy  want  of  this  early  habit  of 
restraint,  many,  who  are  t>ecome  sincerely  pious, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  extricsite  their  minds 
from  certain  associations  established  by  fbruicr 
habits.  Corrupt  books  and  evil  communications 
have  at  once  left  a  sense  of  abhorrence  on  their 
hearts,  with  an  indelible  impression  on  their 
memory.  They  find  it  almost  impoS7«ible  to  get 
ridof  sallies  of  iinat;inati<m,  which,  though  they 
once  admired  as  wit,  they  now  consider  as  little 
less  than  blasphemy.  The  will  rejects  them ; 
but  they  cling  to  the  recollection  with  fatal  per- 
tinacity. Vices,  not  only  of  the  conduct,  but  of 
the  imagination,  long  indulged,  leave  a  train  of 
almost  inextinguishable  corruptions  behind  them. 
These  are  evils  of  which  even  the  reformed  heart 
does  not  easily  get  clear.  He  who  repents  sod- 
denly,  will  too  often  be  purified  slowly.  A  cor- 
rgpt  practice  may  he  abolished,  but  a  soiled 
ims?ination  is  not  easily  clf>ansed. 

We  retieaUthat  these  rooted  habits,  even  afler 
the  act  has  been  long  haled  and  discontinued, 
may  persist  in  tormenting  him  who  has  long 
repenti^d  of  the  ^in,  so  as  to  keep  him  to  the  IsMt 
in  a  painOil  and  distressing  doubt  as  to  his  real 
state;  but  if  this  doubt  contmue  to  make  him 
more  vigilant,  and  to  keep  alive  his  humility, 
the  un«*asincss  it  causes  may  he  more  salutary 
than  a  greater  confidence  of  his  own  condition. 
Miny  have  complained,  af\er  years  of  sincere 
reformation,  that  they  c<id  not  possess  that  peace 
and  consolation  which  seligion  promiHCH ;  not 
•QSiiecting,  that  their  long  adherence  to  wrong 
habits  may  naturally  darken  their  views  snd 
ck>iid  their  enjoyments.  Surely  the  man  whose 
mir»d  has  abandoned  it«elf  for  years  to  improper 
indulgences  has  little  right  to  complain,  if  bit- 
terneiui  accompany  his  repentance,  if  dejection 
break  in  on  his  peace. '  Surely  he  has  little  right 
!o  niur«fmr,  if  those  consolations  are  refu>-ed  to 
him,  which,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Provi. 
ienrjs,  ire  sometimea  withheld  from  good  men, 
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who  have  never  boon  guilty  of  his  irregularities 
in  conduct,  who  have  never  indulged  his  disor- 
ders of  heart  and  mind.  When  we  see  holy  men, 
to  whom  this  cheerful  confidence  is  sometimes 
denied,  or  from  whom,  in  the  agonies  of  die 
solving;  nature,  it  is  withdrawn,  shall  they  whose 
case  we  have  been  considering,  ctmiplain,  if 
their*s  are  not  all  halcyon  days,  if  their  closings 
hour  is  rather  contrite  than  triumphant  ?  But 
this,  if  it  be  not  a  state  of  joy,  may  be  equally  a 
state  of  safety. 

The  duty  of  keeping  up  this  sense  of  purity  is 
of  g  rest  extent    One  of  the  many  uses  of  prayer 
is,  that,  by  the  habit  of  breathing  out  our  inmost 
thoughts  of  God,  the  sense  of  hit  being,  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence,  the  idea  that  his  pure 
eye  is  immediately  up<m  us,  imparts  a  temporary 
purity  to  the  soul,  which  it  vainly  aims  to  niHin- 
tain   in  an  equal  degree  in  its  intercourse  with 
mankind.     The  beatitude  of  the  prom iMcd  vision 
of  God  is  more  immediately  annexed  to  this 
grace;  and  it  is  elsewhere  said,  *that  every  one 
who  hath  this  hope,  purifieth   himself,  as  He  ia 
pure.*     Tne  holy  felicity  of  the  creature  is  ihua 
made  to  depend  on  its  aHsimilation  with  the  Crea- 
tor.    There  is  a  beautiful  intimation  of  the  pu- 
rity of  God   in  the  order  of  construction  in  the 
prayer  tau?ht  by  our  Saviour.    We  pray  that  hU 
name  may  he  hallowed^  that  is,  that  our  hearts, 
and  the  liearts  of  all  men,  may  honour  his  holy 
name ;  may  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  purity  and  holiness,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  subsequent  petitions.     We  thus  invest  oar 
minds  with  this  preparatory  sentiment  in  order 
to  sanctify  what  we  are  about  to  implore.     Ia 
addition  to  the  necessity  of  stated  prayer  for  the 
promotion  of  purity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  i^ 
by  habitual  devotion,  we  bend  our  thoughts  into 
that  course,  they  will  in  time  almost  voluntarily 
pursue  it.    The  good  effect  of  prayer  will,  on 
our  return  to  society,  bo  much  increased  by  the 
practice  of  occasionally  darting  op  to  heaven,  a 
short  ejaculation,  a  liudatory  sentence,  or  some 
brief  sp<mtaneous  effusion.     This  will  assist  to 
stir  up  the  flame  which  was  kindled    by  the 
mornirig  sacrifice,  and  preserve  it  from  total  ex- 
tinction before  that  of  the  evening  is  offered  up. 
We  may  learn  from  the  profane  practiiroof  some, 
that  an  ej.tculation  takes  as  little  time,  and  ob- 
trudes less  on  notice,  than  an  oath  or  an  excla- 
mation.    It  implores  in  as  few  wordw,  the  same 
divine  power  for  a  blessing,  whom  the  other  ob- 
test •<  tor  destruction. 

One  great  benefit  of  science  is  allowed  to  be 
derived  from  its  habituating  the  mind  to  shake 
off  its  dependance  u()oA  sense.  Devout  medita- 
tion, in  like  manner,  accustoms  it  not  to  fly  for 
support  to  sensible  and  material  things,  but  to 
rest  in  such  as  are  intt^Uectual  and  spirituaL 
By  a  general  neglect  of  serious  thinking,  virtue 
is  sometimes  withered  and  decayed  ;  iit  mindi 
where  it  is  not  torn  no  by  the  roots,  there  re. 
mains  in  them  that  vital  sap  which  may  atill, 
U(M)n  habitual  cultivation,  not  only  vegetate,  but 
produce  fruit. 

One  great  obstacle  to  habitual  meditation 
must  not  be  psssed  over.  It  is  the  perniciuua 
oiistom  of  submitting  to  the  uncontrolipd  domi- 
nion of  a  roving  imagination.  Thi**  proliHo 
faculty  producee  lucb  t  constant  budding  of 
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inriRgefl,  fancies,  virions,  conjectures,  and  con- 
ceits, tnat  she  can  subsist  plentifully  on  her  own 
ind<*p«>ndent  stock.  She  is  perpetually  wander- 
ing  from  the  piiinl  to  which  she  promised  to 
confine  herself  when  she  set  out ;  is  ever  roam- 
ing from  the  spot  to  whi<^h  her  powerless  pos- 
lessor  had  threatened  to  pin  her  down.  Wc  re- 
tire with  a  res(ilutioii  to  rcBect :  Reason  has  no 
sooner  marshalled  her  forcefi,  than  this  undis- 
ciplined run  away  escapes  from  duty,  one  strag* 
fflcr  after  another  joins  the  enemy,  or  brings 
borne  some  foreign  impertinence.  While  we 
meant  to  indulge  only  a  harmless  reilection,  we 
are  bpought  under  Mubjection  toa  whole  series  of 
reveries  of  diflferent  cnaracters  and  opposite  de- 
scriptions. Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first  specu- 
lations, till  the  spirit  sinks  into  a  sort  of  deli' 
quiuin.  We  h^ive  nothing  (or  it,  but  resolutely  to 
resist  the  enfeebling  despot.  Let  us  stir  up  some 
counteracting  force :  let  us  fly  to  somi^  active  em- 
ployinenl  which  shall  break  the  charm,  and  dis- 
solve the  pleasant  thraldom.  No  matter  what,  so 
it  be  innocent  and  opposite.  We  shall  not  cure 
ourselves  by  the  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do 
this  thing  which  is  complained  of,  unless  we 
com|)el  ourselves  to  do  something  else.  Coura- 
geous exertion  is  the  only  conqueror  of  irreso- 
lution :  vigorous  action  the  only  supplanter  of 
idle  sfteculation. 

Habits  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  prede- 
termined schemes.  They  are  not  always  laid 
down  deliberately  as  plans  to  be  pursued,  but 
•teal  upon  us  insensibly ;  insinuate  themselves 
into  a  train  of  successive  repetitions,  till  we  find 
ourselves  in  bondage  to  them,  be.^re  we  are 
aware  they  have  gotten  any  fast  hold  over 
OS.  But  if  rooted  bad  habits  are  of  such  diffi- 
cult extirpation,  that,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, they  not  only  destroy  the  peace  of 
hi»n  who  continues  them,  but  embitter  the  very 
penitence  of  him  who  has  forsaken  them,  there 
IS  a  class  of  beings  in  whom  they  are  not  yet 
inveterate.  If  1  could  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  never  could  they  be  em- 
ployed to  a  more  important  purpose,  than  in 
representing  to  my  youthful  readers  the  blessed- 
nesM  of  avoiding  such  habits  now,  as  may  take 
a  whole  life  to  unlearn. 

O  you  to  whom  opening  life  is  fresh,  and  gay, 
and  tempting !  you  who  have  yet  your  path  to 
choose,  whose  hearts  are  ingenuous,  and  whose 
manners  amiHble,  in  whom,  if  wrong  propen- 
sities Hiscover  themselves,  yet  evil  habits  are 
not  .sutMtantially  formed— could  you  be  made 
sensible,  at  a  less  costly  price  than  your  own 
experience,  that  though  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  lonsr-erring  heart  may  hereafVer  be 
brought  to  abhor  its  own  sin,  yet  the  once  ini- 
tiated  mind  can  never  be  made  to  unknow  its 
knowvledi^e,  nor  to  unthink  its  thoughts ;  can 
Dever  be  brought  to  separate  those  combinations 
which  it  once  too  fondly  cherished  : — how  much 
future  regret,  how  much  incurable  sorrow  might 
you  Sparc  yourselves!  If  you  would  but  reflect 
that  though  in  respect  of  the  past,  you  may 
become  inwardly  penitent,  you  cannot  become 
as  you  now  are,  outwardly  innocent,  and  that 
DO  repentance  can  restore  your  present  happy 
ignorance  of  practised  evil, — you  would  then 
Mep  clear  of  a  bondage  from  which  yoa  perceive 


the  older  and, the  wiser  do  not,  because  thej 
cannot,  commonly  emancipate  themselvea 

But,  supposing  a  young  man  is  so  happy  as 
to  escape  the  grosser  corruptions,  yet,  if  ha 
have  a  turn  to  wit  and  ridicule,  he  should  ba 
singularly  on  his  guard  against  the  false  credit 
which  ludicrous  associations  will  obtain  for  hira 
in  certain  societies.  An  indelicate  but  pointed 
jest,  a  combination  of  some  light  thought  with 
some  scriptural  expression,  a  parody  which 
makes  a  sorious  thing  ridiculous,  or  a  sober  one 
absurd,^-ihese  are  instruments  by  no  means 
harmless,  not  only  to  him  who  handles  thf^m, 
hut  also  in  the  hands  of  subalterns  and  copyists, 
who  having,  perhaps,  no  faculty  but  memory 
and  seldom  using  memory  but  for  mischief,  re* 
tain  with  joy,  and  circulate  from  vanity,  what 
was  at  first  uttered  with  mere  random  thought- 
lessness. Profane  dunces  are  the  busy  echoes 
of  the  loose  wit  of  otiiers.  With  little  talent 
for  original  mischief,  but  devoting  that  little  to 
the  worst  purposes,  they  pick  up  a  kind  of  lite- 
rary livelihood  on  the  stray  sarcasms  and  fugi- 
tive bon  mots  of  others,  and  are  maintained  on 
what  the  witty  throw  away.  If  even  in  the 
first  instance  there  were  nothing  wrong  in  the 
thing  itself,  there  is  mischief  in  the  connexion. 
Whatever  serves  to  append  a  light  thought  to  a 
serious  one,  is  unsafe :  both  have,  by  frequeni 
citation,  been  so  accustomed  to  appear  together 
that  when,  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  the  good 
one  is  called  up,  the  corrupt  associate  never  tails 
to  present  itself  unbidden,  and,  like  Pharaoh's 
blasted  corn,  devours  the  wholesome  ear. 

*  Man,*  says  one  of  the  most  s:igaciou8  ob- 
servers of  m.-in.  Dr.  Paley,  *is  a  bundle  of  ha^ 
bits.*  The  more  we  attend  to  them,  the  more 
distinctly  we  shall  perceive  those  which  are  right, 
and  the  more  d  xterity  wc  shall  acquire  in  estab- 
lishing them.  In  setting  out  in  our  moral  courttc, 
we  can  make  little  progress,  unless  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  governed  by  certain  rules ;  but  when 
the  rules  are  once  worked  into  habits,  they  in  a 
manner  govern  us.  We  lose  the  sense  of  that 
restraining  power,  which  was  at  first  unpleasant 
though  self-imposed.  To  illustrate  this  by  an 
instance ; — The  accomplished  orator  is  not  fet- 
tered by  recurring  to  the  laws  of  the  gramma- 
rian, nor  the  canons  of  the  dialectician,  ttKiugh  it 
was  by  being  habitually  trained  in  their  respec- 
tive schools,  that  he  acquired  l>oth  his  accuracy 
and  argument  Yet,  while  be  is  speaking,  it 
never  occurs  to  him,  that  there  are  such  thii^pi 
in  the  world  as  grammar  or  logic.  The  rules 
are  become  habits,  they  have  answered  their 
end,  and  are  dismissed. 

If  we  consider  the  force  of  habit  on  amus^ 
nients :  stated  diversions  enslave  us  more  by 
the  custom  of  making  us  feel  the  want  of  tiiein, 
than  by  any  positive  pjeasure  they  afford.  By 
being  incessai«(ly  pursued,  they  diminish  in 
their  power  of  delighting  ;  yet  such  is  the  plastio 
power  of  habit  and  such  the  yielding  suhittance 
of  our  minds,  that  they  become  arbitrary  wants, 
at>soIute  articles,  not  of  luxury,  but  necessity. 
Strange !  that  what  is  enjoyed  without  pleasure 
cannot  he  discontinued  without  pain  !  The  very 
hour  when,  the  place  where,  the  sight  of  those 
with  uhom  they  have  been  partaken,  pn^senl 
associations  which  we  feel  a  kind  of  difficulty 
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and  uneaniness  in  separatlAg.  We  are  partly 
cheated  into  Uiia  i<na§^inary  neceasity,  by  aee- 
iag  the  eagerneaa  with  wnich  others  ptirRue 
Uiern.  Yet  if  it  were  not  an  artificial  necCMity, 
a  want  ooc  ariainff  troiii  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  thoKO  would  be  unhappy  who  are  de- 
prived of  them,  or  rather,  who  never  enjoyed 
them.  There  is  a  re^pecUtble  society  of  Cur  is- 
tians  ^tnong  us  who  carry  Uie  re -ti  id  ion  of  di- 
Tersi'ins  to  the  wideHt  extent'  Yet  among  the 
nunibf^r  ofainiable,  virtuous,  and  well  instructed 
youn^  Quakers,  whom  I  have  known,  1  have 
always  ftMiiid  them  as  cheerful  and  as  happy  as 
other  people.  Their  cheerfulnesa  was  perhaps 
more  intellectual  than  mirthful ;  but  tiieir  hap- 
piness never  appeared  to  be  impeded  by  corn- 
plain's  at  the  priva  ion  of  pleasures  to  which 
habit  had  oot  eni*laved  them — a  habit  which, 
when  carried  loo  far,  destroys  the  very  end  of 
pfeasare,  that  of  invigorating;  the  mind  by  re- 
lazing  it. 

It  is  a  proof  that  the  Apostle  considered  con- 
Ter»ion  in  general  a  gradual  transformation, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  tlie  mward 
man  dmyh^day;  this  seems  to  intimate  that 
good  hubits,  uniler  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  G»d,  are  continually  advancing  the  growth 
of  the  Cnristian,  and  conducting  him  to  that 
maturity  which  is  his  consummation  anc!  re- 
ward. The  grace  of  re|ientsnce,  like  every 
other,  must  he  established  by  habit  Repent- 
ance is  not  completed  by  a  single  act,  it  must 
6e  incirporatcd  into  our  mind,  till  it  become  a 
fixed  state,  arising  from  a  continual  sense  ot 
oar  need  of  it — Forpite  us  our  treipasaes  would 
never  have  been  enjoined  as  a  daily  pt^tition,  if 
daily  repentance  had  not  been  neoesi^firy  for 
daily  sins.  Trie  grand  work  of  repentance,  in- 
deed, acco  itpanies  the  change  of  heart ;  but 
that  which  is  purified  will  not,  in  this  state  of 
anperfection  necpssarily  remain  pure — While 
we  are  liable  to  sin,  we  must  be  habitually  peni- 
tent 

A  man  may  give  evidence  of  his  possess* 
iig  many  amiable  qualities,  without  our  being 
ible  to  say,  therefore,  he  is  a  good  man.  His 
virtues  may  be  constitutional,  their  motives  may 
6e  worldly.  But  when  he  exhibits  clear  and 
Movincing  evidence,  that  he  has  subdued  all 
his  in\'eterate  bad  habits,  weeded  out  rooted 
evil  propensities;  when  the  miser  is  grown 
largely  liberal,  the  passionate  become  meek, 
the  calumniator  charitable,  the  malignant  kind  ; 
when  every  bad  habit  is  not  only  eradicated, 
bat  succeeded  by  its  opposite  quality,  we  would 
eoDclude  tliat  such  a  change  coald  only  be  ef 
fecied  by  power  from  on  high,  we  would  not 
tcra|i^e  to  call  that  man  religious.  But,  above 
all,  there  must  be  i^ change  wrought  in  tite 
lecret  course  of  our  thoughts;  without  this  in. 
terior  improvement,  the  abandonment  of  any 
wrong  practice  is  no  proof  of  an  effectual  at 
teration.  This,  incfecd,  wc  cannot  make  a  rule 
by  which  to  judge  others,  but  it  is  an  infallible 
one  by  which  to  judge  ourselves.  Certain  faults 
are  the  eflucts  of  certain  tomptationn,  rather 
than  of  that  common  depravity  natural  to  all. 
Bat  a  e^tMsral  rectification  of  thought,  a  sensible 
revolution  in  the  secret  dpsirosand  irnngiuatiims 
cf  the  lieart,  is  perhaps  tho  least  equivdcal  of 


all   the  changes  effected   in  us.     This  is  no 
merely  the  cure  of  a  |>8rticular  disease,  but  the 
infusion  of  a  sound  principle  of  li  e  and  liebilh« 
the  general  feeling  of  a  renovated  nature,  the 
evidence  of  a  new  stale  of  cooHlitulion. 

Candid  Christians,  however,  wtio  know  ex- 
perimentally  the  power  of  habit,  who  are  aware 
of  the  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best  men,  wi| 
not  rashly  pronounce  that  he,  who,  while  he  ib 
struggling  with  some  long  cherished  corruption 
falls  into  an  occasional  abberation  from  t  e  path 
he  is  endeavouring  to  follow,  ia  therefore  not 
religious. 

If  our  bad  habits  have  arisen  from  dangeroua 
associations,  we  must  dissolve  the  iniercourse, 
if  we  would  obviate  the  danger.  Good  impres* 
sions  may  have  been  made  on  the  heart,  yet  the 
indulged  thought,  and  especially  the  allowed 
sight  of  that  object  which  once  melted  down  our 
better  resolutions,  may  melt  them  again.  If  we 
would  conquer  an  inVitding  enemy,  we  must  not 
only  fight  him  in  the  field,  but  cut  off  his 
pruvisiims.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  nothing 
should  repel  the  effort  but  what  is  iinpoM»ible. 
Now  in  this  there  is  no  impohsibility,  because 
the  thing  not  being  placed  out  of  our  reach^ 
there  needs  only  the  ooncurrKnce  of  the  wilL 
If  we  humour  this  wayward  will,  it  is  at  our 
peril.  What  we  persist  in  indulging,  we  shall 
every  day  find  more  difficult  to  restrain.  Per- 
haps on  our  not  resisting  the  very  next  tempta- 
tion, will  depend  the  future  colour  of  our  life— ^ 
the  very  possibility  of  future  resistance.  That 
which  is  now  in  our  power,  ii*ay,  by  repeated 
rejection,  be  judicially  placed  beyond  it  In- 
firmity of  purfMise  produces  perpetual  relapses 
Temptaiion  strengthens  as  resistance  wen  kens 
We  create,  by  criminal  indulgences,  an  ir^he- 
ciUty  in  the  will,  and  then  plead  the  weakness^ 
not  which  we  found,  but  made. — Half  measures 
produce  more  pain  and  no  success.  They  are 
compounded  of  desire  and  regret,  of  appetite 
and  fear,  of  indulgence  and  remorse.  While 
we  are  balancing,  conditioning,  temporizing, 
negntittting  with  conscience,  we  might  be  sin^* 
ing  Te  Deum  fur  the  victory. 

What  force  we  take  from  the  will  by  every 
repetition,  we  give  to  the  habit  A  faint  en- 
deavour ends  in  a  sure  defeat  Temptation  be- 
coming more  importunate,  if  its  incursions  are 
not  resisted,  if  its  attacks  are  not  repelled,  the 
habit  will  get  final  portsession  of  the  mind ;  en- 
courai;einent  will  invite  repetition ;  whero  it 
his  been  once  entertained,  it  will  find  a  rcsd? 
way ;  where  it  has  been  received  with  fami- 
liarity, expuhtion  will  soon  become  difficult,  and 
aflerwarda  impossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
aid  perhaps  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  are  sincere 
in  the  invocation,  we  shall  \te  firm  in  the  ri'sis- 
tancc;  if  we  are  fervent  in  the  resolution,  we 
shall  be  triumphant  In  the  conflict 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, liecause  all  proiires»<ive  goodness  consists 
in  habits;  and  virtuous  habits,  bej^un  and  car- 
ried on  here  with  increasing  improvement  and 
multiplied  energies,  are  susceptible  of  eternal 
proficiency.  When  we  are  assured  that  the 
eff>!ct  of  habits  will  not  cease  with  lite,  hut  be 
carried  into  eternity,  it  gives  such  an  enlarg a 
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CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  incontisteney  of  Christiant  with  Chris- 
tianity, 

Wi  have,  in  three  (ormer  chapteni,*  ventured 
to  addreds  a  class  of  Christians  whose  lives  aie 
decorous,  and  whow  manners  are  amiable;  but 
who.  from  the  want  of  havinjEr  imbibed  the  vital 
«pifit  of  Chrintianilv,  and  having;,  therefore, 
formed  their  principles  on  imperfect  models, 
seem  to  have  fallen  short  of  that  excellence  of 
which  their  characters  are  susceptible. 

We  prnsuine  now  to  address  a  very  difibrent 
class ;  persons  acknowledflrinir,  indeed,  the  flrreat 
truths  of  Christianity,  but  living  either  in  thet 
nejiflcct  of  the  principles  they  profess,  or  in  prac- 
tical opposition  to  the  theory  they  maintain  ; 
yieldinfr  to  the  tyranny  of  passitm  or  of  pleasure, 
^verned  by  the  appetite  or  the  caprice  of  the 

*  An  inquiry  why  some  good  sort  of  people  are  nut 
ftelier. 


ment  to  the  ideas,  such  an  expansion  to  the 
soul,  that  it  seems  as  if  every  hour  were  lost  in 
which  we  are  not  beginning  or  improving  some 
firtiious  habit 

As  we  were  originally  made  in  the  imaffe  of 
God,  so  shall  we,  by  the  renovation  of  our  minds, 
of  which  our  improved  habits  is  the  best  test,  be  j 
restiired,  in  an  enlargement  of  our  moral  pow- 
ers, to  a  nearei  resemblance  of  Him.  Were  it 
not  that  there  is  a  participation,  in  all  rational 
mindi*,  of  the  same  qualities  in  kind,  though  in- 
finitely different  in  degree,  the  perfections  of 
God  would  not  so  repeatedly  be  held  out  in 
Scripture  as  objncts  of  our  imitation.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  xaid,  *  as  he  that  hath 
called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  htily.*  *  Be  ye  holy, 
for  1  am  holy,*  would  not  I  ave  been  a  reasona- 
ble  command,  unless  holincHs  and  purity  had 
been  one  common  nioral  quality  of  the  nature, 
though  unspeakably  distant  in  the  proportion 
between  that  perfect  Being  from  whom  what- 
ever is  good  is  derived,  and  the  iinperfect  crea- 
ture who  derives  it.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  though  we  can  only  attain  that  low 
measure,  of  which  our  weak  and  sinful  nature 
is  cspable,  yet  still  to  aim  at  imitating  those 
perfections,  is  a  desire  natural  to  the  renewed 
heart :  and  it  may  be  consiiiered  as  a  symptom 
that  no  such  renovation  has  taken  place,  when 
no  such  desire  is  felt. 

How  could  we  attempt  to  trace  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature,  if  he  had  not  stamped 
on  our  mind  some  idea  of  those  perfections  ?  We 
may  bring  these  notions  practically  home  to  our 
own  bosoms,  possessing,  at  we  do,  not  only  na- 
tural ideas  of  the  divine  rectitude,  but  having 
these  notions  highly  rectified,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Scripture  representation  of  God  ;  if,  instead 
af  adopting  abstract  reason  for  a  rule  of  judging, 
which  is  ot\en  too  unsubstantial  fur  our  grasp, 
we  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  such  a  perfect 
Being  is  likely  to  approve,  or  condemn,  in  hu- 
man conduct,  and  then,  comparing  not  only  our 
deductions,  but  our  practice,  with  the  Gospel, 
adopt  or  reject  what  that  approves  or  condemns. 


moment,  and  goingfft  in  a  careless  inattention 
to  the  duties  inculcated  by  an  authority  they  re- 
cognize. The  lives  of  the  fiersons  previously 
considered  are  commonly  better  than  their  pro- 
fcKsion,  the  lives  of  those  now  under  cootrm- 
plation  are  worse.  Tliese  seem  to  have  mure 
faults,  the  other  more  prejudices.  The  others 
are  satisfied  to  be  stationary  ;  these  are  nol 
aware  that  they  are  retrograde.  The  former 
are  in  a  far  better  state ;  but  there  is  hope  that 
the  latter  may  find  oat  that  they  are  in  a  bad 
ofie.  The  one  rest  m  their  performances,  with 
little  doubt  of  their  safety ;  the  other,  with  a 
blind  security,  rest  in  the  promises,  without 
putting  themselves  in  the  way  to  profit  by  them. 

If  the  whole  indivisible  scheme  of  Christianity 
could  be  split  into  two  portions,  and  either  half 
were  lcf\  to  the  option  of  these  classes ;  th<M8 
f«)rmerly  noticed  would  adopt  the  command- 
ments from  an  assurance  of  being  saved  by  their 
obeying  them ;  these  under  proMcnt  considera- 
tion, would  choose  the  creed,  from  a  notion  that 
its  mere  adoption  would  go  near  to  exonerate 
them  from  personal  obedience.  The  others  in- 
tend to  earn  hnaven  by  their  defective  works : 
these,  overlooking  the  necessity  of  holineMt,  flat- 
ter themselves,  when  they  think  at  all,  with  the 
cheap  salvation  of  a  mental  assent  We  all  de- 
sire to  be  finally  saved.  There  is  but  one  opi- 
nion  about  the  end ;  we  only  differ  about  the 
means.  Many  fly  to  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer 
to 'obtain  happiness  for  tl^emselves  heroaAer, 
who  do  not  desire  his  Spirit  to  govern  their  lives 
now,  though  he  has  so  repeatedly  declared,  that 
he  will  not  save  us  without  renovating  us.  To 
suppose  that  we  shall  possess  horeafler  what  we 
do  not  desire  here,  that  we  shall  complete  then, 
what  we  do  not  think  of  bec^inning  now,  is 
among  the  inconsistencies  of  many  who  paas 
muster  under  the  generick  title  ofChzistians. 

The  contest  between  heaven  and  eartii  M^ema 
to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  which  shall  possesa 
the  heart  of  man.  The  bent  of  our  afTectiona 
decides  on  the  object  of  our  pursuit  When  they 
are  rightly  turned  by  his  powerful  hand,  God 
has  the  predominnnce.  It  is  the  grand  design 
of  his  word,  of  his  Spirit,  of  all  his  disponsatmna, 
whether  providential  or  spiritual  1,  to  restore  ua 
to  himself,  to  recover  the  heart  which  sin  haa 
estranged  from  him.  Where  these  instrumenta 
fail,  the  original  bias  governs,  and  the  world 
has  the  entire  possension. 

Prospective  prudence  is  esteemed  a  mark  of 
wisdom  by  the  world,  and  he  who  professed  the 
wiKdom  which  is  from  above,  observes  that  *  tho 
prudent  man  forcsecth.*  Here  the  Bible  and  the 
woild  appear  at  firnt  sight  to  he  in  strict  accord- 
ance ;  but  they  diffVr  materially,  both  as  to  thtt 
distance  and  the  object  of  their  frjrecast  How 
prudent  do  we  recktm  that  man  who  denies  him- 
self present  expenses,  and  waives  present  enjoy, 
ments,  that  he  may  more  effectually  secure  to 
himself  future  fortune !  We  observe  that  hia 
discreet  self-denial  will  be  amply  reward€d  hy 
the  increasing  means  of  af)er  indulf^ence.  But 
if  this  wery  man  were  to  extend  his  views  still 
further,  and  look  for  the  remuneration  of  hia 
abstinence,  not  to  a  fiture  day,  hut  to  a  future 
life,  he  would  not  with  his  worldlv  friends,  ad- 
vance hia  character  for  wisdom.  While  he  looka 
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to  a  distant  point  ortime'iina  commended,  bat 
be  rorfeita  the  oommendation,  if  he  overlooks  all 
time,  and  defera  the  fruition  of  his  hope,  till  time 
ahall  be  no  more. 

It  ia  indeed  this  partial  lookinf^r  forward,  this 
&x\ng  the  eye  on  some  point  of  agfj^randize. 
ment,  or  wealth,  or  some  other  distinction,  which 
pbstracts  oar  view  of  the  final  prospect ;  or  it  is 
the  ezceae  of  immediate  jjrratification,  the  de- 
lijfhts  of  sense,  the  blandishments  of  the  world, 
which  prevent  us  even  from  thinking  of  it. 
While  the  sensualist  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow 
circle,  beyond  which  his  eye  does  not  penetrate, 
the  Christian,  like  the  mariner,  steers  his  course 
Dot  by  hie  sight  but  his  compass.  In  any  im- 
minent  diatress,  indeed,  men  almost  naturally 
fly  to  their  Maker.  It  is  rather  an  impulse  than 
I  principle.  Yet  it  is  in  prosperity,  that  we 
most  need  his  assistance.  Success,  which  is 
perhaps  more  eminently  the  hour  of  peril,  is 
more  rarely  the  hour  of  prayer.  There  is  an 
intoxication  attending  on  prosperous  fortune, 
especially,  while  it  is  new,  which  diverts  the 
B|Nrit8  from  communication  with  the  Father  of 
spiritH.  The  slackening  of  devotion  under  suc- 
cess aeems  to  imply  a  conviction  that,  prosperity 
being  a  gift  of  God,  our  prayers  have  been  heard; 
we  have  obtained  his  blessing,  and,  having  the 
end  of  our  prayers  granted,  we  insensibly  lessen 
oar  endeavours  to  please  Him  whom  our  sue- 
cesa  induces  us  to  believe  that  we  have  already 
pkMacd.  Thus,  having  made  thinffg  even,  men 
seem  to  set  out  on  a  new  career  ;  they  plan  new 
indulgences,  additional  projects  of  splendour,  or 
of  gratification  ;  they  assiduously  multiply  those 
plMsant  instances  of  obedience  which  the  poet 
has  flatteringly  told  us  we  give  when  we  'enjoy.* 
But  the  object  of  enjoyment  is  not  seldom  the 
mxtru  ment  of  destruction.  Anacreon  was  choked 
by  a  grape-stone. 

.  But,  if  prayer  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good  U 
occasionally  offered  up  by  the  negligent  Chris- 
tian,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  because  it  is 
not  his  own  prayer.  We  do  not  mean,  because 
it  is  the  composition  of  another ;  that,  as  it  does 
Dot  lessen  its  value,  does  not  obstruct  its  ac- 
ceptance. If  the  feelings  go  along  with  the  pe- 
titions,  they  will  be  heard;  if  the  affections  are 
boand  up  with  the  words,  they  will  be  accepted. 
It  is  not  because  they  are  forms,  but  because 
the  little  interest  taken  in  them,  renders  them 
mere  forms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pre- 
oompoeed,  but  because  they  are  used  with  con. 
itraint — are  repetitions,  not  effusions.  It  is 
using  thero  without  that  condition  of  mind,  with- 
ODt  that  cordial  voluntary  approach  to  the  di- 
Tine  presence,  to  which  is  annexed  the  gracious 
promise  of  being  in  no-wise  cast  out ;  of  that 
■tate  of  mind  which  David  suggested  when  he 
■aid«  *  My  heart  (not  my  lips)  hath  talked  of 
Tbee  :*  when,  in  answer  to  the  command,  *  Seek 
e  my  face,*  warm  and  instant  fVom  the  heart 
fervently  replied,  *  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I 


If  it  be  objected,  that  we  can  no  more  pray 
op  to  scriptural  expressions  than  we  can  live  up 
to  scriptnral  injunctions,  does  not  the  one,  equal- 
ly  with  the  other,  indicate  the  high  aspiring  na- 
ture of  religion  7  Does  it  not  remind  us,  that 
•or  aims  mutt  be  always  more  bfly  than  the 


possibility  of  our  attainments  ;  that  if  the  one 
be  hitherto  low  and  earthly,  the  other  must  be 
high  and  heavenly ;  bounded  by  no  limits,  re- 
strained by  no  measures,  but  hnproving  with 
our  moral  improvement,  strengthening  with  our 
spiritual  strength? 

You  do  not  deny  that  'the  Gospel  is  the  pnw- 
er  of  God  unto  salvation,*  becauoe  it  is  asserted 
by  an  authority  you  respect  But  to  whom  b 
it  such  a  power  ?  You  reply  from  your  memory, 
*  To  all  them  that  believe.*  But  of  what  use  is 
a  belief  that  is  obviously  uninfluential  ?  You 
are  unconsciously  fulling  into  the  very  error  of 
the  fanatic  whom  you  so  justly  condemn.  Like 
him  yoa  value  yourself  upon  your  full  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  You  go  beyond  him, 
for  ynu  profess  to  have  reason  as  well  as  faith 
on  your  side.  But  is  not  that  an  irrational  faith 
which  professes  to  believe,  that  a  principle  is 
productive  of  salvation,  and  yet  to  rest  contented 
while  you  are  not  governed  by  that  principle  7 
You  bring  your  reason  and  your  will  into  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life ;  the  one  impels 
and  the  other  guides,  in  almost  all  concerns  ex- 
cept that  one  grand  concern,  where  the  impulse 
and  the  guidance  are  incomparably  the  most 
important  You  allow,  indeed,  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  religion 
are  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act 
as  if  you  held  no  such  opinion,  made  no  such 
avowal. 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  union  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  in  God,  that  in  the  very  act  of 
makinff  sin  the  marked  object  of  his  displeasure, 
he  makes  the  penitent  offender  the  chosen  ob- 
ject of  his  compassion.  But  revelation  will  afford 
no  shelter  to  those  who  screen  themselves  un- 
der its  promises,  while  they  live  in  opposition  to 
its  laws;  to  those  who  desire  to  retain  their 
vices,  without  relinquishing  their  hopes ;  who 
take  refuge  in  the  very  mercy  they  are  abusing; 
who  think  they  exalt  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by 
believing  it  will  cancel,  not  only  all  the  sins 
thoy  have  committed,  but  all  they  intend  to 
commit  The  truth  is,  if  they  really  believe 
God,  it  is  only  when  he  promises.  But  shall  he 
not  ahw  be  believed  when  he  threatens,  or  shall 
we  desire  him  to  abrogate  half  his  word,  that 
while  we  are  violating  one  part  the  other  may 
confirm  our  security  7  Is  not  this  subterfuge  aa 
much  an  abdication  of  common  sense,  as  a  con- 
tempt of  divine  justice  7 

Unhallowed  passions  too  frequently  enlist  both 
wit  and  argument  into  their  service,  the  one 
laughs  at  their  excesses,  the  other  reasons  them 
away.  Wit  is  no  longer  employed  in  her  risht- 
ful  office,  to  decorate  virtue,  but  to  ridicule  her. 
Reason  is  no  longer  called  in  to  control  appetite, 
but  to  plead  for  it.  Indulgence  confirms  its  do- 
minion. As  the  empire  of  sense  is  fortified,  that 
of  reason  declines.  Even  God  is  audaciously, 
though,  perhaps,  gayly  arraigned,  for  having 
made  corrupt  inclinations  natural,  and  then  pu- 
nishing their  indulgence ;  as  if  he  had  not  given 
reason  to  restrain,  as  if  he  had  not  bestoweid  re 
ligion  to  control  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  approve  and 
recommend  it,  without  really  believing  it ;  for 
the  test  of  belief  is  to  make  it  the  rule  of  jodg 
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in^  ournelves,  and  endeavouring'  to  act  as  if  we 
expected  lo  be  judg»'d  b.  it.  The  christifrn  doc- 
trinH8  will  always  produce  christian  affi^ctinns 
and  dispoiiilions  in  the  mind,  in  the  profxirtion 
in  which  they  are  understnoil,  in  the  detrree  in 
which  they  are  crtrdially  embraced.  Trie  tcm* 
per  and  c(in<iuct  of  iheChri'«tian  is  a  faithlul  re- 
flection of  the  doctriiieHofChriittianity  ;  and  the 
improvement  of  his  life  is  (he  only  evidence  of 
his  havin)^  received  its  truths  into  his  heart. 

Oi'all  the  iti|;redientsor  which  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  character  is  compounded,  that  is 
the  must  doubtful,  the  most  unfixed,  and  the 
ino<<t  eafiily  shaken,  which  is  in  reality  the  basis 
of  all  our  other  principles,  as  well  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  future  hopes — we  mean  faith.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  living  root  which  accounts 
for  all  the  deformities  in  the  mind,  all  the  aao> 
malics  in  the  character  of  man.  Disguise  it  as 
we  will — and  we  confine  not  the  charge  to  the 
profligate,  or  even  to  the  negligent — it  is  un- 
practical belief  which  so  sadly  depresses  our 
moral  standard. 

Yet  the  negligent  in  practice  are  not  seldom 
CO  tident  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  As 
they  are  not  oflcn  troubled  with  any  doubt  of 
thcqnselves,  of  course  they  institute  uo  very  deep 
inquiry  whether  they  do  sincerely  believe  the 

{troiiiises  of  Christianity.  But,  however  frivo- 
ous  thfij  may  deem  the  scrutiny,  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  a  serious  in- 
quiry  atnongr  Christians,  whether  their  hopes 
were  well-founded.  Better  men  than  many  who 
aow  reckon  themselves  good,  entertained  doubts 
of  their  own  state,  and  could  not  rest  till  they 
came  to  somethings  like  decision  on  tliis  mo- 
mentous question.  Is  then  that  sober  inquiry, 
which  was  in  them  the  truest  mark  of  prudence, 
now  to  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity,  if 
not  as  an  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind  7  Are 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  which  they  be- 
stowed so  much  thought  and  labour  unworthy 
of  yours  7  Is  that  which  was  to  them  so  serious 
a  concern  as  to  demand  a  combination  of  their 
best  faculties  and  their  most  fervent  endeavours, 
become  so  easy  as  to  be  comprehended  at  a 
glaoce,  and  adopted  in  a  moment  7  Are  the 
difficulties,  which  cost  them  so  much  reflection, 
prayer,  and  self-denial,  miraculously  removed, 
and  made  smooth  for  you  7  Are  things  so  al- 
tered, that  while  they  worked  out  their  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  you  are  secure  of 
an  easy,  indolent,  almost  unsolicited  salvation  7 
Are  corrupt  human  nature  and  the  requisitions 
of  the  Grospel  now  so  suddenly  accommodated  to 
each  other  7  Are  sin  and  safety  grown  so  con- 
gruous 7  Is  it  become  so  natural  to  fallen  crea- 
tures to  be  reconciled  to  God  and  goodness,  with- 
out that  long  and  serious  process  which  was 
once  thought  so  indispensable  to  its  accomplish- 
ment 7  Is  that  superinduced  principle  which 
the  most  acute  nation  in  the  world  accounted 
'  foolishness,*  and  the  most  perverse  people  a 
stumbling-block,*  become  to  you  so  easy  of  ap- 

f prehension,  so  accessible  to  your  reach,  so  faci- 
itated  to  your  corruptions,  so  certain  of  attain- 
inent,as  to  supersede  the  labour  of  examination, 
as  to  be  acquired  without  the  trouble  of  pursuit  ? 
If  to  yoti  the  end  is  made  sure,  with  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  way,  and  a  genera]  neglect  of 


the  means;  if  you'VInd  that  path  clear  whifth 
they  f()und  intricate ;  ifyoti  obtain,  wuh<iut  seek- 
ing, that  assurance,  by  the  bare  promise  of  which 
they  were  supported ;  if  all  this  be  really  your 
happy  case,  it  must  have  been  achieved  hy  siime 
power  which  has  not  been  before  revealed,  by 
some  miracle  which  neither  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament  has  either  recorded  or  pre- 
dicted. 

You  would  do  well  then,  besides  looking  bsck 
to  the  oracles  of  truth,  to  inquire  of  your  autlio 
rizcd  instructors,  if  there  has  been  any  change 
efffcted  in  the  requirements  of  Christianity,  any 
deductions  made  in  its  demands,  any  facilities 
introduced  into  its  scheme,  any  revelation  by 
which  the  old  impediments  have  been  remf»ved, 
and  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven  cleared  out  7  Con- 
suit  some  real  Chiistians  of  your  acquaintance ; 
inquireifMfy,  despising  and  forsaking  the  good 
old  way,  found  repentance,  pardon,  holiness,  vic- 
tory over  the  world,  and  acceptance  with  Gfid, 
so  slight,  so  rapid,  yet  so  certain  a  thing  7  Ask 
if  they  became  Christians  by  chance  or  by  inhe- 
ritance, if  they  were  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds,  by  the  mere  form  of  baptism  7  In- 
quire if  their  entrance  into  a  religious  life  cost 
them  no  sacrifice,  if  their  attainments  were  ac- 
cidental, if  they  maintained  the  ground  once 
gained  without  eflbrt,  if  they  improved  it  with- 
out prayer,  if  they  were  established  in  it  without 
divine  assistance  7 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either  do 
not  think  the  defect  of  faith  a  fundamental  error, 
or  they  suppose  they  believe  when  they  do  not. 
When  this  last  is  the  case,  they  rest  satisfied  in 
their  mistake ;  for  people  do  not  seek  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  a  doubt  in  which  they  do 
not  feel  entangled.  It  is,  however,  practical  un- 
belief which  quenches  the  vital  flame  of  virtue. 

Unbelief  is  not,  as  you  are  too  ready  to  sup- 
pose,  merely  one  among  the  many  evils  of  the 
heart,  but  it  is  tJie  root  and  principle  of  them 
all.  That  faith  is  the  foundation  of  virtue  is 
implied  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  the 
Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  *  the  obedience  of 
faith.* 

How  hotly  do  we  resent  it,  if  our  veracity  is 
suspected  !  How  indignantly  do  our  hearts  rise, 
if  our  fellow-creatures  do  not  believe  our  word 
on  occasions  the  most  trivial !  Yet  we  do  not 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  not  believing  the  word  of 
Omnipotence :  yet  do  his  promises  excite  no 
ardent  desires  in  our  hearts  afler  the  blessings 
they  reveal. — And  could  this  possibly  be  the 
case,  if  we  confidently  credited  the  trutn  of  the 
promises  7 

If  men  only  suspect  there  is  some  new  road 
which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fortune,  or  any  de- 
sirable acquisition,  how  sedulous  are  they  in 
their  inquiries  after  it,  how  anxious  to  ascertain 
its  probability,  how  zealous  to  turn  the  informa- 
tion to  their  profit !  But  when  thi$  grand  con- 
cern is  in  question,  so  far  from  investigating, 
they  take  it  for  granted,  they  assume,  not  only 
that  the  thing  is  true,  but  that  their  interest  in 
it  is  safe.  It  scarcely  costs  them  a  thought,  they 
are  seldom  embarrassed  with  a  doubt  So  far 
from  reflecting  how  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  may  he  removed,  they  do  not  inquit  e 
whether  they  exist,  much  less  what  they  are« 
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And  with  those  who  woald  point  them  out,  they 
evade  the  subject  to  save  the  trouble. — We  need 
look  no  further  for  the  solution  of  our  inditfer. 
ence  than  that  we  do  not  earnestly  desire  the 
promised  felicity,  because  of  oar  practical  mere, 
dulity. 

If  an  intelligrent  Chinese  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  high  privileges  and  sublime 
hopes  of  a  Christian — what  advant&gcs  he  pos. 
tesses  here,  and  what  prospects  he  has  in  rever. 
sion,  not  contingent,  but  certain,  provided  he 
turned  his  advantages  to  the  securing  of  his 
prospects ;  what  promises  had  been  made  him 
from  an  authority  he  allowed,  and  by  a  veracity 
be  trusted  ; — what  a  glorious  people  would  he 
expect  to  find  in  a  society  of  such  highly  privi. 
leged  beings ! — Would  he  not  look  ibr  cordial 
obedience  to  hii  laws  in  whose  will  they  daily 
expren  a  complete  acquiescence  7 — for  unbound- 
ed loTc  and  charity  among  creatures  who  peri- 
odicaJIy  confessed  th  it  their  own  sins  could  not 
be  forgiven,  if  they  forgave  not  the  sins  of  others  ^ 
— for  a  gratitude  among  creatures  who  recog- 
nized one  common  redemption,  which  should  bear 
some  little  proportion  to  his  Inve  by  whom  such 
in  astonishing  redemption  had  been  wrought  7 
Would  he  not  conclude  that  nothing  could  be 
wanting  to  their  happiness  but  an  entrance  on 
that  immortality  for  which  they  must  be  so  well 
prepared — nothing  wanting  to  their  perfection, 
but  the  visible  presence  of  Him  whom  they  ac- 
knowledge to  be  its  source  and  centre  7 — and 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living  the  life 
of  saints  preparatory  to  their  commencing  that 
of  angels? 

But  when,  on  a  personal  intercourse,  he  ob- 
served that  the  lives  of  so  many  beings,  the  es- 
lence  of  whose  religion  ^  love,  was  a  scene  of 
strife  and  emulation — that  this  community  of 
Christians  which  he  thought  like  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, was  at  unity  with  itself,  had  rather  be 
tt  unity  with  ^ny  thing  than  with  each  other — 
iplit  into  parties  and  torn  asunder  by  conflicting 
interests  ! — when  he  saw  that  the  profbssors  of 
a  religion,  founded  in  humility  and  self-denial, 
could  be  proud  without  reproach,  and  voluptuous 
without  discredit;  when  he  saw,  in  so  many 
otnei  respects,  the  inconceivable  distance  be. 
tween  our  lives  and  our  patterns,  our  hopes  and 
oar  aims,  would  he  nut  believe  the  whole  had 
been  a  misrepresentation  7 — Would  he  not  re- 
joice, like  a  true  patriot,  to  find  that  there  was 
less  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pekm 
tnd  London  than  between  the  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Giospel  from  which  he  took  his 
mle  7 — Would  nbt  this  be  his  natural  inference, 
either  that  Christianity  is  not  true,  or  that  its 
avowed  disciples  do  not  believe  it  7  When  he 
compared  their  actual  indulgences  with  their 
exalted  expectances,  would  he  not  believe  that 
their  religion  was  founded  on  a  proclamation  for 
present  enjoyment,  and  not  on  a  promiHC  of  fu- 
tare  blessedness  7  In  any  event,  would  he  con. 
oeive  that  eternal  glory  was  to  t>e  obtained  with- 
oat  an  effort,  I  had  almost  said  without  a  wish  7 

CHAP.  XXI. 
Expottulaiion  with  the  inconsistent  ChriMian, 
Thb  most  valoable  truths,  though  known,  are 


useless,  if  not  applied.  Though  men  wore  ao. 
quainted  with  the  magnetic  power  of  the  load- 
stone before  the  ChriKtian  era,  it  remained  an 
object  of  idle  admiration,  till  within  a  very  few 
centuries.  The  practical  use  of  the  needle  being 
at  length  found  out,  its  application  to  its  true 
end  gave  mankind  access  to  unknown  region!^' 
and  opened  to  them  a  new  world.  If  such  were 
the  application  of  religious  knowledge  to  its  pro- 
per end,  it  wouldi  indeed,  open  to  us  a  world,  in 
which,  not  only  one  but  every  adventurer,  might 
be  rewarded,  not  with  discover^  merely,  but  with 
posnession. 

To  this  jonaeen  world  Cod  has  shown  us  the 
way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  *Jiat  way  by  his 
grace,  has  promised  us  the  direction  of  his  Spi- 
rit^ has  given  us  free  access  by  his  Son,  reveal- 
ing him  to  us  at  once,  as  our  pi  jpitiation  and 
our  pattern.  Shall  we  not,  then,  thankfully  em- 
brace  this  propitiation,  and  keep  this  pattern  be- 
fore our  eyes 7  And  though  our  nearest  ap- 
proaches will  be  infinitely  distant,  let  us  come 
as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  and  let  us  frequently 
try,  by  the  only  true  touchstone,  whether  we 
have  Ynore  receded  or  approached.  If  we  find 
our  deflection  has  been  greater  since  the  last  ex- 
amination, let  the  discovery  put  us  upon  praying 
more  fervently,  watching  more  vigilantly,  and 
labouring  more  earnestly.  If  we  have  gained 
any  ground,  let  us  try  to  secure  our  advantages 
by  pushing  our  progress.  What  a  low  standard, 
and  yet  it  was  a  high  one  in  his  estimation,  did 
he  propose,  who  said  to  his  friend,  *  If  thou  art 
not  Socrates,  yet  live  as  one  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  Socrates  !*  To  what  an  elevated  pitch  were 
his  views  raised,  who,  disdaining  an  inferior  mo- 
del, said,  *  Be  ye  like  minded  with  Christ!* 

Every  degree  of  goodness  is  only  a  ray  from 
the  central  perfections  of  God.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  right  in  any  of  his  creatures  but  is 
indicative  of  his  immeasurable  goodness.  Th« 
human  virtues  had  originally  a  stronger  resem- 
blsnce  to,  and  more  intimate  correspondence 
with,  the  Being  from  which  they  emanated,  but 
by  man*s  apostacy,  the  analogy  was  not  only 
impaired,  but  nearly  lost  Yet  a  sufficient  know 
ledge  of  what  is  good,  an  ample  power  of  judg- 
ing, remains  to  us,  to  convince  us,  that  religion 
is  a  very  reasonable  principle,  that  it  is  addrcHtied 
to  our  understandings  as  well  as  to  our  affeo* 
tions.  God,  by  the  revelation  of  himself  and  his 
purposes,  does  not  destroy,  but  strengthen,  our 
natural  notions  of  rectitude,  our  rational  ideas 
of  justice,  our  native  feelings  of  truth  and  equity. 
The  Scripture  account  of  the  moral  perfections 
of  God,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  ^he  will 
judge  the  world,  is  consonant  to  those  notions 
which  he  has  implanted  in  us.  Christianity  ex. 
alts,  clears  and  purifies  the  light  of  reason,  en- 
noble and  elevates  the  dictates  of  natural  con- 
science, but  does  not  contradict  them»does  not 
subvert  our  ideas  of  justice,  nor  overturn  our  in- 
nate sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Our  nature, 
though  full  of  perverseness  in  the  will,  is  not  so 
preposterous  in  her  judgment  as  to  believe  that 
a  revelation  from  God  would  ever  teach  a  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  natural  justice  ;  that  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Gospel  was  meant  to  extinguish 
*  the  candle  of  the  Lord*  set  up  in  every  human 
bosom.    Grod  would  be  inconsistent  with  him- 
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■eir,  if  lie  g^ave  us  the  Mghi  of  reason  dim  indeed, 
but  still  a  light,  and  Ihen  gave  us  a  revelation, 
not  to  clear  thut  dimneds  nut  to  enlighten  thai 
comparative  darkness,  bui  to  oppose,  eclipse,  ex- 
tinguish it. 

^  To  this  capacity  of  judging,  to  this  power  of 
?^|litermining,  and  to  your  profession  of  faith,  we 
Tenture  to  iMpai.  We  are  not  arguing  with 
you  as  witlptimrKms  who  deny  tlie  truth  of 
Christianity,  Mil  addressing  you  as  avowed  be* 
lievers,  who  neglect  the  application  of  that  truth 
which  the  infi(tel  denies.  We  do  not  propose 
.M]f  disallowed  scheme,  we  du  not  ofier  any  re- 
jected doctrine,  any  disputed  opfayiat;  we  do 
not  invite  your  submission  to  ^j^ authority 
which  you  do  not  acknowledge.  We  suggest  no< 
thiu|f  but  what  your  understanding's  assent  to, 
nothing  hut  what  you  profess  to  believe.  Yet 
these  truths  you  vitally  disavow,  this  authority 
you  actually  renounce,  this  creed  you  practi. 
cally  subvert,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  ground 
of  your  conduct  Yon  acknowledge  all  the 
▼eriiies  of  the  Bible,  but  your  lives  are  unaltet- 
ed.  Your  hearts  are  impressible  by  all  the 
tender  human  aiTectiuns;  awake  to  alt  *the 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother  ;* — Why  are 
they  untouched,  just  where  they  ought  to  be 
most  sensible,  languid  where  they  should  be 
▼igorotUi  dead  where  they  should  show  most 
vital  eSrgy  7 

There  is  in  this  conduct  a  double  incongruity. 
The  persons  in  question  not  only  forbear  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  own  lives  those  admirable  effects 
which  Christianity  is  so  calculated  to  produce, 
but  they  do  not  Uke  to  see  them  produced  to 
any  great  extent  in  others.  They  are  not  back, 
ward  in  branding  those  who  exhibit,  in  their 
fair  proportions,  the  practical  effects  of  the  doc- 
trines they  themselves  profess  to  admire,  with 
the  su!>picion  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  reproach  of 
extravagance.  In  the  common  course  of  affairs, 
nothing  is  more  censured  than  incontitteney. 
In  religion  it  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  thought 
criminal  to  make  no  religious  profession ;  yet,  to 
act  consistently  with  that  profession,  to  make 
the  practice  square  with  the  principle,  in  short, 
to  live  as  we  believe,  exposes  a  person  to  be 
suspected  of  a  deficiency  of  sense,  or  of  sin. 
cerity ;  subject  him  to  a  doubt,  either  of  the  in. 
tegrity  of  his  heart,  or  the  sanity  of  his  mind. 

Christianity  lays  down  plain  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  those  who  profess  it.  The  Bible  is 
in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  professors;  but 
when  a  portion  of  it  has  been  carelessly  perused, 
it  is  considered  as  having  done  its  office.  It 
is  laid  down,  and  the  reader,  instead  of  apply, 
ing  to  his  conduct  the  law  he  has  been  study, 
ing,  immediately  applies  to  the  law  of  custom, 
of  fkshionable  aoqnaintaooe,  of  caprice,  of  appe. 
tite,  for  that  rule  which,  in  conversation  he 
would  acknowledge,  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
book  he  had  been  reading.  In  matters  of  faith, 
an  indefinite  assent  is  yielded ;  he  only  desires 
to  be  excused  from  the  consequences  they  in- 
▼olve.  He  would  indeed,  like  to  cavil  at  some 
points,  but  an  unexamined  approbation  costs  less 
trouble ;  so  he  believes  in  the  gross,  occasionally, 
however,  indulging  a  little  levity  to  show  his 
wit,  and  a  few  doubts  to  show  his  discrimination. 

We  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions.    The 


%rts  we  learn  we  turn  to  the  purpose  for  which 
we  leurucd  theui.     The  science  we  acquire  we 
apply.     The  study  of  geometry  is  made  appli- 
cable  to  practical  purposes.     The  knowledge  of 
mechanics  is  not  studied  for  its  own  sake,  but 
lor  tiie  benefit  of  those,  to  whom  the  application 
brings    so    many    conveniences.     The    fairest 
hand-writing  would  be  of  little  value,  if  the  use 
did  not  follow  tiie  acquisition.     Yet  if  religion 
is  not  only  of  more  allowed  importance,  but  of 
more   universal   application,    than   all    human 
knowledge  put  together,  why  is  it  not,  like  that, 
brought  to  bear  on  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
sent,  the  rectification  of  the  heart  and  life  ?  If 
wo  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  uner- 
ring road-book  to  that  land  to  which  we  are 
travelling,  why,  after  consulting  it  in  the  closet, 
do  we  forget  it  on  the  journey,  not  only  neglect- 
ing the  direction  it  atfurds  but  pursuing  con- 
trary paths  of  our  own  devising. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  tenderest  com- 
misseration  when  we  observe  the  excellent  gifts 
of  God  to  some  of  his  most  favoured  creatures 
— when  we  see  the  brightest  natural  faculties  im- 
proved by  high  cultivation,  together  with  that 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  religion,  which  not 
only  expels  infidelity,  but  leads  to  a  certain 
vague  adoption  of  the  christian  creed — ^when  we 
see  men,  not  only  rich  in  mental  endowments, 
but  possessed  of  hearts  glowing  with  generosity 
and  kindness — when  we  see  such  beiiigs  as 
much  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  time  and  sense, 
as  dead  to  the  highest  ends  of  their  being, 
limiting  their  plans  to  the  present  lA  ss  com- 
pletely as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  that  immor- 
tality which  yet  makes  part  of  their  system  ■— 
to  see  them  overlooking  the  excellences  whicli 
may  be  attained  in  ^is  state  preparatory  to 
their  {>erfcction  in  ai)etter; — unobiiervant  of 
that  deep  basis  which  God  has  laid  in  our  very 
nature  for  the  condition  of  future  blessedness — 
forgetting  how  he  has  not  only  graciously  put 
us  in  the  way  to  attain  it,  but  has  exhorted, 
but  has  invited  us,  only  to  eotiBent,  only  to  tubmit 
to  be  eternally  happy  !  When  we  hear  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners  condescending  to  express  this 
tender  regret  at  their  reluctance,  *  Ye  will  not 
come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  iifb.* — Who  can, 
without  sorrow,  contemplate  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  practice  and  the  destination,  the 
pursuits  and  the  interests,  the  low  desires  and 
the  high  possibilities,  the  unspeakable  offers 
and  the  incorrigible  blindness  7 

But  in  our  lapsed  humanity,  sense,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  faith,  is  too  frequently  the  dictator.  If 
we  see  through  a  glass,  and  that  darkly,  it  is 
because  the  medium  is  clouded  by  the  breath 
of  sensuality.  Appetite  is  the  arbitrary  power 
which  renders  every  appeal  to  reason  and  re- 
ligion fruitless.  The  pleasures  of  the  present 
life  have  matter  and  substance,  and  we  act  as  if 
those  of  heaven  were  dreams  and  visions.  Selfl 
love  errs  only  in  mistaking  its  objects,  in  put- 
ting the  brief  discipline  which  we  are  called  to 
exercise  here  on  a  level  with  eternal  suffering ; 
it  mistakes  in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower  part 
of  our  nature,  and  forgetting  that  our  souls  are 
ourselves. 

But  surely  God  did  not  give  his  creatures 
such  improvable  powers,  such,  strong  notices  of 
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JkimaolC  mithgot  loine  (krther  end  and  deiiflrn 
than  can  be  perfected  in  this  brief  state  of  being ! 
He  never  wonld  ha%e  given  uh  a  nature  capable 
of  knowing  and  loving  him  hero,  if  it  were  not 
part  of  his  scheme  that  our  knowledge  and  love 
of  him  should  be  perfected  in  eternity.  We  are 
not  tiie  creatures  of  casualty.  We  did  not  come 
into  this  world  by  chance,  or  by  mistake,  for 
any  uncertain  end,  or  any  undetermined  pur- 
pose, but  for  a  purpose  of  which  we  should 
never  lose  sights  for  un  end  to  which  we  should 
have  a  constant  reference  ;  that  we  mij^ht  bring 
glory  to  God  now,  and  be  received  by  his  grace 
to  glory  everlasting. 

For  though  all  the  contributions  of  all  the 
creatarea  in  existence  can  add  nothing  to  his 
inherent  glory,  yet  he  has  condescended  to  de. 
clare  that  ho  will  be  glorified  by  us. — Inntead 
of  which,  what  misshapen  ideas  do  not  many 
form  of  Gtd  !  How  do  they  deface  the  plan  of 
Providence !  Were  that  commodious  creed  true, 
that  merey  is  hia  exclusive  attribute,  how  safely 
might  we  sin  on ;  the  profligate  would  be  as 
•ecure  of  pardon  and  acceptance  as  the  peni- 
t6nt,.the  profane  as  the  pious,  the  voluptuous 
as  the  self-denying,  the  sceptic  as  the  believer, 
the  bvere  of  pleasure  as  the  lovers  of  God. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  *  to  be  conformed  to 
tbe  imago  of  God,*  according  to  his  express 
eommand,  do  not  too  many  thus  form  a  god 
after  their  own  image,  by  thinking  him  auch  a 
ooe  aa  themselves?  Do  they  not  almost  slide 
into  the  practice  of  the  Epicureans,  who  having 
made  a  odiime  of  ease,  indolence,  and  indol- 
ence, for  their  conduct,  prudently  invented 
ftxis  accommodated  to  their  own  taste  and 
babits?  In  them  there  was  consistency.  It 
was  making  their  faith  of  a  piece  with  their 
practice,  when  they  made  their  deities  as  care, 
isss,  as  sensual,  and  as  pleasore-loving  as  them- 
■elves.  But  sorely  nnder  a  pure  dispensation, 
to  form  a  false  and  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
ferse,  ia  ocaroely  less  criminal  than  to  deny  hia 
eiiitenco.  Where  is  the  difference  between 
diresling  him  of  Jiis  being,  and  of  his  perfec- 
tions7 

Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostle,  in  their  classifi. 
cation  of  sins,  fVequcntly  bring  together  such  as 
appear  to  us  to  have  a  wide  disparity.  *  Emula- 
tion* is  classed  with  *  strife,'  *  variances'  with 
idolatry,*  'revelling*  with  *  murder.*  Those 
*»ho  mind  earthly  things*  are  coupled  with 
those  *  whose  end  is  destruction.*  In  enume- 
rating the  offences  which  shall  make  his  second 
coming  ao  tremendously  awful,  Christ  ranks  the 
being  *  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  life' 
— carea  which  we  are  apt  to  call  prudence  and 
industry — with  ains,  of  which  Christian  indus- 
try and  prudence  would  think  with  abhorrence. 

If  the  apology  we  make  is,  that  we  are  go- 
verned by  example,  if  we  plead  the  necessity  of 
acting  aa  others,  especially  as  our  acquaintance 
ad,  wo  intrench  ourselves  in  excuses  which 
have  no  analogy  with  our  conduct  on  other  oc- 
easions.  We  are  never  so  disinterested  aa  to 
think  of  being  sick,  or  poor,  or  miserable  for 
company.  We  never  gencrnufily  plead  the  ne- 
cessity of  involving  ourselves  in  debt,  because 
•or  frieada  are  so  involved— of  being  rained, 
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because  those  whom  we  lovo  are  ruined.    Shall 

sympathy,  civility,  imitation,  and  a  social  spirit, 
then,  be  pleaded  only  on  occasion  of  mischiefe 
that  are  irrevocable,  reserved  for  errors  that  are 
irretrievable,  for  practices,  the  consequences  of 
which  will  be  irremediable  7 

It  is  a  low  degree  in  the  scale  of  goodoMi  ', 
with  which  Uiey  are  contented,  who  congrata-'' 
late  themselves  that  they  are  aq|*  worse  than 
others,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  viBle  ambition 
of  piety  when  they  are  contented  not  to  be  bet- 
ter. If^  indeed,  they  think  they  are  perfectly 
happy  now,  they  need  look  no  farther.  But  h%. 
fore  they  amrer  this  important  question,  art 
you  happy  flHktbem  interrogate  their  own  heart 
If  they  ask  Zif  fkirly,  it  will  answer  honestly,  / 
am  not  happy.  Happiness  is  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  their  minds,  with  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits.  The  very  fondness  for  variety 
proceeds  from  an  internal  acnse  of  indigence. 
They  are  satiated  without  being  satisSed.— > 
The  ever-renewed  and  ever-frustrated  attempta 
of  the  fttbled  daughters  of  Danaus,  whose  labour, 
a  pagan  poet  tells  us,  teat  tii/int/e,  and  ikeir 
punishmetU  eternal,  is  the  disappointmg  life  and 
lot  of  these  mistaken  votaries  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment. The  prophet  annexes  to  somewhat  of 
the  same  discouraging  pursuit,  an  awful  exphu 
natory  reason,  when  he  represents  the  error  of 
those  who  *  how  out  broken  cisterns  whvik  bold 
no  water,*  to  have  originated  in  their  *  forsaking 
the  fountain  of  living  waters.* 

But  even  the  meet  careless  livers  have  not 
lost  the  natural  sense  of  the  mural  quality  of 
actions.  They  can  reason  upon  them  ;  they  on- 
derstand  the  rules  they  violate  ;  they  retain  the 
perception  of  excellence;  they  preserve  tho 
feeling  of  kindness ;  they  had  rather  be  the  ob- 
jects of  regard  than  dislike,  if  it  could  be  ac- 
quired at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  that  of  forming 
their  conduct  by  the  principles  they  approvo. 
They  ufith  they  were  better,  while  they  make  na 
effort  towards  being  other  than  they  are.  Tbeir 
very  wish  for  amendment  is  so  cold,  so  carelesa^ 
and  so  slight,  that  it  wants  all  trie  characlern 
of  repentance,  all  the  energies  of  resolution,  ali 
the  sincerity  of  reformation.  While  we  somo- 
times  hear  from  these  persons,  in  addition  tj 
this  wish,  a  general  declaration,  that  they  hope 
they  ihall  mend,  we  seldom  see  any  step  takea 
in  consequence  of  this  profession  ;  on  the  eoo- 
trary,  they  are  quieted  for  the  time ;  they  take- 
a  sort  of  heartless  comfort  in  this  better  taste ; 
they  Hatter  themselves  it  is  a  proof  they  love 
virtue,  though  they  neglect  it.  But  Diey  do  mil 
act  tiius  in  what  truly  interests  them.  If  then 
is  a  scheme  of  amusement  in  view,  the  time  m 
accurately  settled,  the  party  nicely  adjusted* 
their  punctuality  is  exact,  there  is  neithor 
delay  nor  excuse.  It  is  only  on  matters  of 
everlasting  interest  that  they  beg  lave  to  post- 
pone, what  they  would  not  be  thought  to  rejecL 
Among  all  the  countless  generations  of  frail 
and  fallen  hnmanity,  incomparably  the  most 
numerous  community,  is  the  sect  of  Postponer§» 
If,  as  some  old  divine  qnaintly  observes, '  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions,*  may  we  not  aay, 
that  the  pnstponers,  of  which  multitudes  aro 
(bund  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  churches,  are  the 
class  that  has  contributed  the  greatest  number 
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oTuqaarAf  to  the  tenelatad  pavement  It  ia  nnt 
an  incoiisiatency  coiiiinon  to  every  member  of 
thia  aect,  to  wiah  that  the  portion  of  hia  life 
which  ia  gone  by  had  been  apent  in  virtue, 
while  thia  wiah  ia  too  feeble  to  atimulate  hia  fU' 
ture  day  a  to  thoae  piirsuita  in  which  he  lawenta 
Ibe  paat  were  not  apent  7 

*  You  do  not  act  thua  inconaiatently  by  any  ne- 
ceaaity  of  i^iure ;  depraved  aa  the  will  ia,  in 
common  wffli  «ur  other  facultiea,  it  doea  not  ne. 
eeaaarily  rob 'you  of  the  power  of  deter  rainin(p ; 
it  do^a  not  take  from  you  the  ability  of  imploring 
|be  atrength  you  want  To  chooae  the  good,  and 
to  refuae  the  evil,  ia  yet  leil  to  jour  option. 
Why  do  the  Scripturea  make  anQh'repeated  and 
■olemn  appeala  to  the  will,  if  its  agency  were  ao 
utterly  involuntary  7  On  thb  will  there  ia  no 
irresiatible  oompulaion.  On  the  auppoaition  that 
thia  were  not  the  caae,  all  human  lawa  would  be 
anreaaonable,  all  courta  of  judicature  not  only 
unjust  but  prepoateroua ;  all  legal  executiona 
mbaurd  aa  well  aa  inhuman;  for  would  it  not  be 
barbarooa  to  puniah  Crimea  which  the  perpetra- 
tor waa  not  left  at  liberty  to  avoid  7  In  thia  caae 
Ravaillae  would  have  been  guilUeaa,  and  Bel. 
lingham  excaaable. 

Nor  ia  it  your  reaaon  which  diaauades  you 
from  religion.  If  you  would  conaolt  ita  aound 
and  agber  dictatea,  it  would  point  to  religion  aa 
natuiWy  aa  the  eye  pointa  to  the  object  it  would 
invealigate,  aa  the  needle  to  ita  attracting  point 
It  ia  not  your  reaaon  but  your  corruptiona  which 
turn  away  your  heart  from  religion,  becauae  it 
telle  you  that  aomething  ia  to  be  done  in  oppoai. 
tion  to  their  away,  aomething  to  be  opposed  con- 
trary to  their  nature,  aomething  to  be  renounced 
congenial  with  their  gratification. 

It  ia  a  fatal  miatake  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  an 
evil  by  trying  to  become  inienaible  to  it  To 
divert  the  attention  in  order  to  atupify  the  con- 
•cienco,  ia  almost  imitating  the  malefactor  about 
to  be  executed,  who  awallowa  cordials,  which, 
if  they  allay  hia  terrora,  do  ao  only  by  deadening 
hia  aenaibility.  Take,  then,  a  diatinct  view  of 
jfour  atate,  and  of  your  proapecU.  Deliberation 
18  valuable,  were  it  only  on  thia  ground,  that 
while  you  are  deliberating,  there  ia  an  intermis- 
sion of  paaabn,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite : 
as  these  intermit,  better  feelings  have  time  to 
rally,  better  thoughta  to  come  forward,  better 
principlea  to  atruggle  for  operation. 

If  with  hearta  naturally  inclined  to  evil  (aa 
what  heart  ia  not  7)  and  in  a  world  abounding 
with  temptation,  you  have  atrayed  widely  from 
the  atrait  path,  you  are  not  compelled  to  puraue 
ft  We  need  continue  in  ain  no  longer  than  we 
love  it  Close  not  tnen  your  heart  againat  that 
f  raee  which  ia  offered  to  all ;  it  will  perfect  the 
work  it  haa  once  begun,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
•ppoae  ita  operationa.  Let  ua  not  therefore  lay 
mU  the  blame  on  our  natural  conceptiona  aa  if 
we  were  compelled  to  aink  under  them.  They 
will,  indeed,  continue  to  impede  our  progreaa, 
but  unless  aided  by  our  inclinations,  they  will 
not  finally  obstruct  it  But  wilfully  to  am  on, 
and  yet  expect  pardon  through  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  looka  like  an  impioua  plot  to  blind 
theeyeaof  Omni8cienoe,and  to  tie  the  handaof 
Omnipotence.  We  shall  alwaya  have  thia  in- 
ftUible  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  our  state ; 


we  may  be  aasured  that  our  sins  arc  not  fbrgivei^ 
if  they  are  not  mortified.  We  need  not  pry  intfl 
our  deatination  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the 
Almighty,  but  in  our  own  rectified  affections, 
our  own  subdued  wilL  Let  us  never  remit  oar 
diligence  by  any  perauaaion  of  our  security,  nor 
sladien  our  obedience  by  any  ibnd  conceit  that 
our  namea  are  written  in  heaven. 

But  alaa  !  the  aoul  ia  full  of  the  body,  the  in- 
tellect ia  ateeped  in  aenae.  The  apiritual  life  is 
immersed  in  the  animal.  Reaaon  and  appetite 
instead  of  keeping  their  diatinct  naturea,  are  in 
many  instancea  ao  mixed  and  incorporated,  that 
it  is  not  alwaya  easy  to  decompose  and  reduce 
them  to  their  separate  principlea.  It  ia  in  want 
of  cordial  aincerity  which  preventa  truth  from 
being  aought,  and  where  ahe  ia  not  sought,  she 
will  not  be  found.  Internal  purity  of  heart,  and 
aanctity  of  apirit,  afford  a  fairer  exhibition  of  re- 
ligion, than  the  moat  aubtle  dogmas,  and  the 
most  zealoua  debatea. 

If  we  aeek  peace  in  God,  we  ahall  never  fail 
of  finding  it ;  if  we  look  for  it  in  the  world,  it  is 
to  look  for  a  clear  atream  from  a  polluted  aource. 
We  have  a  apirit  within  ua  that  will  occasion- 
ally, though  unbidden,  remind  ua  of  our  high 
original,  *from  what  height  fi&llen.*  How  widely 
have  we  wandered  in  aearch  of  the  good  we  have 
lost !  We  have  aought  for  it  in  Um  tumulta  of 
ambition,  in  the  pleaauros  of  voluptuousness,  in 
the  misleadinga  of  flattery,  incur  own  high  ima- 
ginationa,  in  the  aelf-gratulstiona  of  pride,  in 
the  secret  indulgenceof  that  vanity,  which,  pro- 
bably, it  has  been  one  part  of  our.iN'ide  not  to 
cure  but  to  conceal.  Let  us  begin  to  seek  for  it 
where  alone  it  ia  to  be  found,  where  alone  God 
has  promised  it — in  the  *  wsy'  which  he  haa 
opened,  in  the  *  truth*  which  he  haa  revealed, 
and  in  the  *  life*  which  he  haa  quickened. 

Do  not,  then,  any  longer  make  religion  an  in- 
cidental item  in  your  aeheme  of  lifS).  Do  not 
turn  over  the  conaideration  of  it  to  cliance ;  make 
it  a  part  of  ^our  daily  plan  ;  take  it  up  aa  a  set 
business ;  give  it  an  allotted  portion  in  the  dia- 
tribution  of  your  daily  oonoefna,  while  you  ad- 
mit it  aa  the  pervading  principle  of  them  all. 
You  carry  on  no  other  tranaaction  caaually ;  you 
do  not  conduct  your  profeasion  or  manage  your 
estate  by  fita  and  atarta.  You  do  not  expect 
your  secular  busineaa  will  go  on  well  without 
minding  it  You  act  about  it  intently  ;  yoa 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  design  ;  you  conaider  it 
aa  a  definite  object.  You  would  not  be  aatisfied 
with  it,  if  it  brought  you  no  return,  atill  less 
would  you  be  aatiafied  not  to  know  whether  it 
brought  any  return  or  not  Yet  vou  are  con- 
tented as  to  this  great  busineaa  of  life,  though 
you  perceive  no  evidence  of  ita  progreaa.  Yoa 
aee  no  absurdity  in  a  religioua  profession  which 
leavea  you  aa  indigent  aa  it  found  yoo.  Doea  it 
not  look  aa  if  your  aincerity,  in  one  case,  did  liot 
keep  pace  with  your  earnestneaa  in  the  other ;  as 
if  your  religion  waa  a  ahadow,  and  your  secular 
concerna  were  the  only  reality  7 

Begin  then  to  be  distinct  m  your  purposes, 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sincere  in  your  p<irsuits. 
You  profess  to  read  the  Scripturea  occasionally  ; 
if  the  perusal  haa  hitherto  produced  no  sensible 
effect,  this  isonly  an  additional  motive  for  making 
the  incidental  practice  habitnaL    Do  not  inter 
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Biit  It  ander  pretence  that  it  hat  prodaced  no 
Denefit  It  is  a  threat  thin|f  Co  keep  within  the 
ll«e  ofGnd^a  appointed  means.  If  you  had  not 
■ome  pleasure  in  evAn  a  casual  perusal,  you 
would  avoid  it  altoiifttther.  The  hiessingr  whirh 
has  been  so  lonif  delayed  perhaps  has  not  been 
cordially  requested;  when  earnestly  detfired  it 
will  not  be  finally  withheld.  Lij^nt  precedes 
warmth  in  the  daily  course  of  nature.  Bt^g'in 
then  to  consider  that  knowledge  not  turned  to 
profit  will  be  a  grand  article  at  the  final  reckon- 
ing. How  many  thounands  have  not  even  made 
the  progress  which  you  have  made ;  have  not 
attained  that  literal  acquaintance  with  the  Bible 
which  you  have  attained.  They  are  utterly, 
perhaps  irreclaimably,  ignorant.  You  have  laid 
io,  at  least  in  your  understanding,  a  certain 
thoash  perhaps  slender  stock  of  materials,  on 
which  the  divine  light  onlv  waits  to  shine  till 
yoa  petition  for  it ;  that  IiKnt  which,  if  you  wiM 
open  your  eyes  to  receive  it,  will  shine  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  God  has  assured 
you  in  hie  word  that  he  *  toaiU  to  be  gracious.* 
The  compassionate  fkther  in  the  parable  moved 
more  eagerly  to  embrace  his  son,  than  the  re- 
turning prodigal  to  meet  the  parent  He  scarce- 
ly waited  for  his  protestations ;  the  pardon  pre- 
Tented  the  confession  ;  he  condescended  to  re- 
joice even  in  bis  acceptance  of  forgiveness. 

It  is  not  a  new  scheme  which  is  promised  to 
you  ;  it  is  not  an  imasrinary  project,  an  untried 
detioe.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
hope  held  out;  no  elevation  in  piety  but  what 
with  the  offered  aid  is  attainable ;  nothing  but 
what  multitudes  have  attained  ;  not  merely  pro- 
phet'* and  saints  and  holy  men,  bat  persons 
whoee  cases  were  as  unpromising  aa  yours ; 
men  labouring  under  the  same  corruptions;  dis- 
turbed by  the  same  passions,  assailed  by  the 
nuna  trials;  drawn  aside  by  the  same  tempta- 
tions, exposed  to  the  same  dangerous  world; 
long  led  astray  by  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by 
its  maxims.  The  same  grace  wnich  rescued 
tbsm  b  offered  to  you.  The  same  Spirit  which 
struggled  with  ,4^'  hearts  is,  perhaps,  while 
yoa  are  reading  fnese  feeble  lines,  striving  with 
yoora.  Resist  not  the  impulse.  Complete  the 
assimilation.  Let  not  the  resemblance  be  more 
imperfect  in  its  fairer  features  than  in  its  more 
deformed.  Imitate  their  noble  resolution.  Re. 
collect  the  glorious  promise  made,  *  to  him  that 
overcometh.*  The  same  power  which  delivered 
them  waits  to  deliver  you.  The  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  who  now  stand  before  the 
throne,  were  not  innocent,  bat  penitent — not 
foiltless  men,  but  redeemed  sinners.  The  same 
God  waits  to  be  gracious.  The  same  Saviour 
ioteroedes.  The  same  Spirit  invites.  The  same 
heaven  is  open.  Plead  that  gracious  nature,  im- 
plore that  divine  intercessor,  invoke  that  blessed 
Spirit  Say  not  it  is  too  late.  Early  and  late 
■re  relative,  not  positive  terms.  While  the  door 
if  yet  open  there  is  no  hour  of  marked  exclusion. 
So  may  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light 
■tin  be  yours. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Mi/k€tion$  of  an  ineonnBtent  ChrUtian  after  a 
§€ri9U$  £eru§al  of  the  Bible, 


I  PROficss  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  true 
Its  proniines  are  high ;  but  what  have  been  its 
profits  ?  It  is  time  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and 
its  advantages.  It  never,  indeed,  pledged  itself 
to  confer  honours  or  emoluments ;  but  it  en* 
gaged  to  bestow  benefits  of  another  kind.  If  the 
Christian  is  deceived  in  these,  he  has  nothing 
to  console  him.  Now  what  am  I  the  better  for 
Christianity  ?  It  speaks  of  chnnging  the  heart 
rom  darkness  to  light  What  ilhimination  has 
my  mind  experienced  from  it? — But  here  a 
doubt  begins  to  arise.  Am  I  indeed  a  Christian  7 
What  claims  have  I  to  the  character  1 

Is  there  any  material  difference,  whether  I 
depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  these 
who  have  been  baptized,  though  they  possess  no 
corresponding  temper  and  conduct ;  or  whether 
I  never  reflect  that  there  is  a  heaven,  or  whether 
I  absolutely  disbelieve  that  there  is  any  such 
place  ?  Is  the  diHtinction  so  decisive  between 
speculative  unbelief,  practical  infidelity,  and  to- 
tal negligence,  as  that  either  of  them  can  afibrd 
an  assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  preference 
to  the  other?  Yet  while  the  thought  of  heaven 
never  enters  my  mind,  should  I  not  hotly  resent 
it  as  an  iniury,  if  any  one  disputed  my  title  to 
\\7  Should  I  not  treat  him  who  advised  me  to 
a  more  serious  life,  as  an  enemy,  and  him  who 
suspected  I  required  it,  as  a  calumniator  ?  Is  it 
not,  however,  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  my 
confidence  of  obtaining  it  is  well  founded :  and 
whether  any  danger  arises  from  my  ignorance 
or  unfitness  ? 

If  the  scriptures  be  authentic — if,  as  I  havo 
always  professed  to  believe,  they  indicate  a  state 
of  eternal  happiness,  together  with  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it — then  surely  not  to  direct  my 
thoughts  to  that  state,  not  to  apply  my  attention 
to  those  means,  is  to  neglect  the  state  and  tho 
things,  for  which  I  was  sent  into  the  world. 
Providence,  doubtless,  intended  that  every  ape* 
cies  of  being  should  reach  the  perfection  for 
which  it  was  created.  Shall  his  only  rational 
creature  be  the  only  one  that  falls  short  of  tho 
end  for  which  he  was  made  7  the  only  one  who 
refuses  to  reach  the  top  of  his  nature,  who  re* 
fuses  to  comply  with  his  original  destination  7 

If  I  were  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  created 
for  such  a  great  and  noble  end  as  Christianity 
has  revealed,  I  should  then  be  justified  in  acting 
as  a  being  would  naturally  act,  who  has  no  higher 
guide  than  sense,  no  nobler  incentive  than  appe- 
tite, no  larger  scope  than  time,  no  ampler  range 
than  this  world.  And  though  I  might  then  re- 
gret  that  my  powers  and  faculties,  my  capacities 
and  desires,  were  formed  for  so  low  a  purpose, 
and  their  exercise  limited  to  so  brief  a  space, 
yet  it  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  acting  incon- 
sistently, to  turn  my  fugitive  possessions,  and  my 
contracted  span,  to  the  best  account  of  present 
enjoyment 

But  if  I  have  indeed,  as  I  profess  to  have,  any 
faith  however  low,  any  hope  however  feeble,  any 
prospect  however  faint,  is  it  rational  to  act  in 
such  open  opposition  to  my  profession  ?  Is  it 
right  or  reasonable,  to  believe  and  to  neglect,  to 
avow  and  to  disregard,  to  profess  and  to  oppose, 
the  same  thing  7  Do  I  raise  my  character  for 
that  understanding  on  which  I  value  myself,  if, 
while  a  confession  of  a  faith  which  has  beep 
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adopted  by  the  wisest  men  in  different  ages,  my 
temper  is  not,  like  theirs,  subdued  to  it,  my  life 
;■  not,  like  theirs,  froverned  by  it. 

I  think  this  world  more  certain  than  the  next, 
because  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  to  its 
reality  ;  and  because  its  enjoyments  are  present, 
▼isible,  tangible.  But  the  same  bein|(  who  gave 
my  senses,  gives  also  resson  and  faith ;  and  do 
not  these  afford  to  the  sincere  inquirer  other  evi- 
dence  of  no  less  power  7  Even  in  many  natural 
things,  we  receive  the  evidence  of  reason  as 
oonfidently  as  the  testimony  of  sense.  Our  rea- 
•on  informs  us,  that  the  things  we  see  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  a  cause  which 
we  do  not  see  :  we  might  as  well  say  they  have 
no  being,  as  that  they  had  no  cabse — and  yet 
the  cause  lies  as  completely  out  of  our  reach  as 
the  things  of  another  world.  The  unseen  things, 
then,  may  be  as  satisfactorily  proved  by  other 
arguments,  as  the  things  we  know  are  proved 
by  our  senses.  But  the  highest  evidence  of 
thinp  not  seen  is  faith.  Even  this  principle  we 
admit  in  worldly  things,  but  reject  in  spiritual. 
We  should  know  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we 
knew  only  what  we  have  seen.  Now  we  believo 
that  a  multitude  of  things  exists  which  we  ne. 
ver  saw,  and  which  few  comparatively  have 
•een.  This  is  the  evidence  of  faith  in  the  tes. 
timony  of  the  relater. 

I  see  persons  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
act  upon  the  mere  report  of  authentic  infbrma- 
tipn;  conduct  concerns  analogous  to  those  whose 
success  is  made  known  to  them  by  impartial 
evidence,  and  act  confidently  on  the  relation  of 
eredible  witnesses ;  and  tliey  would  be  thought 
perverse  and  unreasonable,  were  not  their  con- 
duct influenced  by  such  competent  testimony. 
Is  it,  then,  only  in  the  momentous  concern  of 
religion,  where  these  appropriate  evidences  are 
allowed  to  be  incontestible,  where  the  revelation 
from  heaven,  where  the  attestation  of  undeniable 
witnesses,  has  establislied  the  truth  in  the  minds 
of  inquiring  men  beyond  a  doubt? — Is  it  only 
where  the  testimony  is  more  unquestionable, 
fjkd  the  object  the  most  transcendantly  import- 
ant, that  negldct  is  pardonable,  that  delay  is  pru- 
dent,  that  indifference  is  safe  ? 

It  is  time  to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  a  qucs. 
tion  which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  every  thing; 
which,  if  it  be  indeed  founded  in  infallible  truth, 
involves  consequences  so  vast,  effects  so  lasting, 
that  all  the  other  concerns  of  the  whole  world 
shrink  into  nothing,  when  weighed  against  my 
individual  concern  in  this  single  business. 

That  thinking  mind  which  enables  me  to 
flrame  these  reflections,  that  sentient  spirit  which 
suggests  these  apprehensions,  those  irrepressible 
ftelings  which  drive  out  my  thoughts,  and  force 
my  speculations  beyond  the  present  scene,  prove 
that  I  have  something  within  me  which  was 
made  for  immortality.  If,  then,  I  am  convinced 
of  these  troths,  cau  1  any  longer  hesitate  to  de- 
vote  my  best  thoughts  to  my  highest  good,  my 
ehiefest  care  to  my  nearest  concern,  my  most 
intense  solicitude  to  my  eveibsting  inter- 
eats? 

Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mv unbelief!  Con- 
vert  my  dead  faith  into  an  operative  principle ! 
Let  my  aluggish  will  be  quickened,  let  my  re- 
tQctant  desirea  give  some  signs  of  life.    Let  it 


be  an  evidence  of  the  real  existence  of  my  faitht 
that  it  is  not  inert 

We  talk  of  the  glory  of  heaven  as  coolly,  and 
hear  of  it  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  it 
were  the  unalienable  birth-right  of  every  nomi- 
nal Christian,  and  that  our  security  lef\  no  room 
for  our  solicitude.  But  I  now  find,  on  examin. 
in^  it  more  closely,  that  the  Bible  speaka  of  a 
thmg  which  Christians  of  my  class  neglect  to 
take  into  the  account ;  a  fitntB9  for  that  glory, 
a  spirit  prepared  for  that  state,  which  God  has 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  It  not  only 
promises  them  heaven,  but  quickens  their  de> 
sires  after  it,  qualifies  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  it  Now,  can  I  conscientiously  declare  that 
I  possess,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  possesa, 
those  desires,  without  which  heaven  ia  unattain- 
able; those  dispositions,  without  which,  if  it 
could  be  attained,  it  would  not  be  a  place  of 
happiness  7  Is  it,  then,  probable,  arguing  upon 
merely  rational  grounds,  thst  God  will  receive 
me  to  his  presence  there,  if  I  continue  to  live 
witliout  him  in  the  world  7  Will  he  accept  me 
when  I  come  to  die,  alienated  from  him  in 
heart  and  thought  as  I  have  lived  7 

Afler  all,  uncertainty  is  no  comfortable  atate. 
It  is  safer  to  seek  a  satisfactory  solution  to  my 
doubts  by  serious  inquiry ;  to  seek  tranquillity 
to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer.  It  is  better  to 
implore  the  promised  aid,  to  strengthen  my  va- 
cillating mind,  even  though  I  renounce  a  little 
present  ease,  a  little  temporary  pleasure.  If^ 
indeed,  avoiding  to  think  of  the  evil  would  re- 
move it,  if  averting  my  eyes  from  the  danger 
would  annihilate  it,  all  would  be  well.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  fearing  it  now,  may  avert  it 
for  ever,  common  sense,  reasonable  self-love, 
mere  human  prudence,  compel  me  to  make  the 
computation  of  the  relative  value  of  time  and 
eternity.  I  may,  indeed,  as  I  have  frequently 
done,  postpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  time. 
But  then  I  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time  may 
ever  arrive.  He  thst  intends  to  reform  to-mor- 
row does  not  repent  to-d^^Uft^hen  delay  ia 
danger,  is  it  not  foolish  to^Hly  7  Where  it 
may  be  destruction,  is  it  not  something  worse 
than  folly  7  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father, 
&c.  &c  &c 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

The  Ckri$tutn  in  the  World 

*  Ths  only  doctrinal  truth,*  says  bishop  San- 
derson, *  which  Solomon  insisted  on,  when  be 
took  the  whole  world  for  his  large  but  barren 
text,  was,  that  all  is  vanity.* — Thia  was  not  tht 
verdict  of  a  hermit  railing  from  his  cell  at  plea 
sures    untested,    or    at    grandeur    nnenjoyed 
Among  the  sons  of  men,  not  one  had  sough 
with  more  unremitted   diligence,  or  had  wide« 
avenues  to  the  search,  for  whatever  good  eithe, 
skill  or  power  could  extract  out  of  the  worltf, 
than  Solomon.  No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweet 
which  can  be  drawn  from  this  grsnd  Alembie 
with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with  deeper  ez 
perimental  wisdom.    He  did  not  desoant  on  the 
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fmnitj  of  the  world  bo  eloquently  till  he  had  con. 
•Idered  it  accurately,  and  examined  it  practi. 
eally.  He  waa  not  contented,  tike  a  learned 
theorist  to  ooHect  hia  notiona  from  philosophy, 
or  history,  or  hearsay ;  he  well  knew  what  he 
said,  *  and  whereof  he  affirmed.*  All  upon  which 
be  BO  pathetically  preached  he  had  seen  with  his 
eyes,  heard  with  his  eara,  and,  in  his  widely 
roving  search,  had  experienced  in  his  own  dis- 
appointed mind,  and  felt  in  his  own  achinjuf  heart 
He  goes  on  to  prove,  by  an  induction  of  particu- 
lars,  tlie  i^rand  truth  propounded  in  his  thesis, 
the  Tcnity  of  the  world.  He  shows  in  a  regular 
seriea  of  ex  peri  me  its,  how  he  had  ransacked  its 
trearares,  exhausted  its  enjoyments,  and  even 
to  satiety  revelled  in  its  honours,  riehes,  and  de- 
lijrhts.  He  had  been  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
•enanal  voluptuary,  and  had  emptied  the  re- 
■ouroes  of  knowled;^  as  well  as  of  pleasure. 
Then  reverting  in  the  close  of  hia  discourse  to 
tbs  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  he  again 
pronounces,  that  all  is  vanitj^. 

*  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter*  which 
he  drawe  from  thia  melancholy  argument,  as 
finely  exhibited  as  pensively  oonceiveid,  is  a  so- 
lemn injunction  to  others  to  remember,  what  it 
is  to  be  feared  the  preacher  himself  had  some- 
times forgotten,  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is 
to  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments :  wind. 
iDg  up  his  fine  peroration  with  a  motive  in  which 
every  child  of  Adam  is  equally,  is  awfully  con- 
eerned,  *  beentue  God  shall  bring  every  work  in- 
to  iodgment* 

May  not  every  real  Christian,  while  his  heart 
ii  touched  with  the  affecting  truth  of  the  text, 
be  admonished  by  this  solemn  valedictorv  de- 
daration  ?  May  he  not  learn  the  lenson  mcul. 
eated  at  less  expen^^e  than  it  was  acquired  by 
this  sfreat  practical  master  of  the  science  of  wis- 
dom  7  If  another  sovereign  was  tnid  there  was 
BO  royal  way  to  peometry,  the  King  of  Israel 
hat  opened  a  royal  wav  to  a  more  divine  phi. 
ksnphv.  By  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  con- 
lemplatinsf  this  ^galrioii*  instance  of  *  how  lit. 
tie  are  the  grtJf^Ahe  Christian  may  s^t  out 
where  Solomon  ended.  He  may  be  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  at  a  price  far  cheaper 
than  Solomon  paid  for  it,  by  a  way  far  safer 
than  his  own  experience.  lie  may  convert  the 
experiment  made  by  the  royal  Preacher  to  his 
own  personal  account.  He  may  find  in  the 
doctrin«*8  of  the  Gospel  a  confirmation  of  its 
truth,  in  its  precepts  a  counteraction  to  its  pe- 
rils,  in  its  promises  a  consolation  for  its  disap- 
pointments. 

In  this  world,  such  as  Solomon  has  vividly 
painted  it,  the  Christian  is  to  live — is  to  live, 
Ihroneh  divine  assistance,  untainted  by  its  max- 
iffla,  uncontaminated  b?  its  prsctices.  Man  he. 
inj^  obviouivly  desiifned  bv  his  Creator  for  socinl 
file,  and  society  heinflf  evidently  his  proper  place 
tad  condition,  it  seems  to  be  his  duty  not  so 
DiQch  to  consider  what  degree  of  possible  per. 
f^ion  he  inisht  have  attained  in  that  state  of 
leelnsion  to  which  he  whs  never  destined,  as 
how  he  may  usefully  fill  his  allotted  sphere  in 
the  world  for  which  he  was  made ;  how  he  mav 
eonscieotiously  discharge  the  duties  to  which 
ke  is  plainly  called  by  providential  ordination. 
To  think  bow  be  may  acquit  himself  well  in  hb 


actual  state  and  condition,  is  clearly  more  pro 
fitable  than  to  waate  his  time  and  spirits,  in  de 
vising  the  best  speculative  scheme  of  life,  to  the 
adoption  of  which  there  is  little  probability  of 
his  ever  being  appointed. 

We  were  not  sent  into  this  world  with  orders 
to  make  ouraelvea  miserable,  but  with  abilities, 
and  directions,  and  helps,  to  search  out  the  beat 
possibilities  of  happiness  which  remain  to  be- 
ings, fallen  fVom  that  state  of  moral  and  mental 
rectitude  in  which  man  was  created ;  to  make 
the  best  of  the  ruins  of  that  perfect  world  whose 
beauty  he  had  marred,  and  whose  capacity  of 
confering  felicity  he  had  fatally  impaired.  Ha- 
man  life,  therefore,  abounding  as  it  does  in  bless- 
ings and  mercies,  is  not  the  blissful  vision  which 
youthful  fancy  images,  or  poetry  feignrf,  fir  i^ 
mance  exhibits.  It  is  in  a  conaiderabie  nnea- 
sure  compounded  of  painful  and  dull  realities, 
and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  ^rand  events  or  bril- 
liant  exploits ;  it  is  to  some  an  almost  unvaried 
state  of  penurv,  to  many  a  series  of  cares  and 
troubles,  to  all,  a  state  of  probation.  But  tho 
primeval  punishment,  the  sentence  of  labour, 
like  the  other  inflictions  of  Him  who  in  judg- 
ment remembers  mercy,  is  transformed  into  a 
blessing.  And  whether  we  consider  the  manual 
industry  of  the  poor,  or  the  intellectual  exertions 
of  the  superior  classes,  we  shall  find  that  dili- 
gent occupation,  if  not  criminally  perverted 
from  its  end,  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  virtue 
and  the  secret  of  happiness.  Man  cannot  bo 
safely  trusted  with  a  life  of  leisure. 

As  the  character  about  to  be  briefly  consider- 
ed is  presumed  to  be  a  real  Christian,  it  would 
he  superfluous,  for  two  reasons,  to  insist  thai 
his  vocation  in  the  world  must  be  lawful.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  religious  man  will 
ever  engage  in  an  employment  that  ia  illicit ; 
and  it  is  almost  equdlly  beyond  supposition,  that 
persons  who  are  actually  so  engaged,  will  cast 
their  eyes  on  a  book  whoae  tendency  is  serious. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  profession  is 
not  exempt  from  dangers.  It  requires  strict 
watchfulness,  not  only  to  conduct  the  most  use. 
ful  undertaking  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  a 
constant  eye  to  Him,  to  whom  every  intelligent 
being  is  accountable  ;  it  requires  not  only  con- 
stant vigilance  against  the  allurements  of  ava- 
rice and  the  baits  of  ambition,  but  it  requires 
caution  against  the  unsuspected  mischiefs  of 
embarking  so  widely,  or  plunging  so  deeply  in 
any  temporal  concern,  as  almost  necessarily  to 
deteriorate  the  character.  He  embarks  too 
widely,  and  plunges  too  deeply,  however  ho- 
nourable be  the  nndertaking,  if  it  absorb  the 
whole  man — if  it  so  crowd  his  mind  with  inter- 
ferine  schemes,  and  complicated  projects,  as  to 
leave  no  time  and  no  thought,  and  gradually  no 
inclination  for  that  reference  which  should  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  designs. 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  however 
writera  tire  with  sayinsr,  and  readers  with  hear- 
ing it,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to  ad- 
dress serions  suggestions  to  men  sunk  m  gross 
pursuits,  than  to  that  large,  important,  and  valu* 
able  class,  whose  danger  lies  in  the  very  credit, 
and  dij^ity,  and  usefulness  of  their  engage- 
ments. A  thousand  dissertations  have  been 
written,  and  yet  the  theme  in  not  ezhansted,  ai 
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bat  haclineyed  but  neglected  truth,  that  wf.  are 
Undone  by  lawful  thingi^  by  exce«8  in  tiiinj^s 
nghl  in  theiuaelves,  and  which  oi-ly  become 
Krroog  by  being  inordinately  pursued — pursued 
lo  the  nej^ect  of  things  more  essential ;  when 
what  is  even  laudable  is  exclusively  sought,  to 
the  forgettulness  of  what  is  indinpvnsable. 
Things  may  not  only  be  comparatively,  but 
positively,  good,  and  yet  not  be  *  things  which 
accompany  salvation.*  They  may  not  only  be 
intended  to  be  instrumental,  but  uctually  be  so, 
both  in  advancing  the  prospeiity,  and  m  re. 
straining  the  disorders  oftliis  world,  and  so  tar 
be  highly  valuable,  and  yet  the  act  may  be  sub* 
■tituted  for  that  principle  which  should  be  its 
inspiring  motive.  The  fault,  however,  is  not 
in  the  thing,  but  in  the  mind,  when  useful  ac 
ti(ms  are  not  done  with  a  reference  to  the  highest 
end.  Of  this  reference  a  Christian  will  aim 
never  to  lose  sight.  He  will,  before  he  engage 
in  the  concerns  of  the  day,  prefMre  his  mind  by 
^rvcnt  devotion ;  not  only  imploring  direction 
in  the  common  course  of  action,  and  tlie  expect, 
ed  occurrences  of  the  day,  but  strength  to 
meet  those  unknown  occasions  and  unsuspected 
events,  which,  in  human  life,  and  especially  in 
a  life  of  business,  so  frequently  occur.  With, 
out  Uiis  panoply,  he  will  not  venture  to  engage 
with  the  world ;  but  the  armour  which  he  put 
on  in  solitude,  he  will  not  lay  aside  in  the  fi«ld 
of  battle  i  it  was  for  that  warfare  he  had  buckled 
it  on. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents,  the  legislator  his  statutes,  the 
•oldier  his  book  of  tactics,  and  every  other  pro- 
feasor  his  vade  meeum  to  consult  in  difficuliies, 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  profeMsious  he 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  from 
a  more  infallible  directory,  compreiiending  not 
cmly  cases  and  precedents,  but  abounding  also 
with  those  seminal  principles  which  contain  the 
essence  of  all  actual  duty  from  which  all  prac> 
tical  excellence  is  deducible.  The  spirit  of 
laws  differ  from  all  legal  institutes,  some  of 
which,  from  that  imperrection  inseparable  from 
the  best  human  things,  have  been  Oiund  unin. 
teUigible,  some  impracticable,  and  some  have 
become  obsolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject  to 
no  such  disadvantages.  It  is  perfect  in  its  na. 
tore,  intelligible  in  its  construction,  and  eternal 
in  its  obligation. 

Tnis  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not  oc 
easionally,  but  daily.  Unreminded  of  general 
duty,  unfurnished  with  some  leading  hint  for 
the  particular  demand,  he  will  not  venture  to 
rofh  into  the  bustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the 
day.  Of  this  aid  he  will  possess  himself  with 
more  ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  not 
nave  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  for  a  de. 
tached  case,  or  an  individual  intricacy  ;  for, 
though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  in. 
stances,  yet  he  will  discover  in  every  page  some 
governing  truth,  some  rule  of  universal  applica- 
tion, the  spirit  of  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  alnuwt  every  circumstance ;  some  principle 
suited  to  every  purpose,  and  competent  to  the 
solution  of  every  moral  difficulty.  Scripture 
does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include  technical  or 
^ofessional  peculiarities,  but  it  exhibits  the 
iMoper  and  ths  conduct  which  may  be  made  ap. 


plicable  to  the  special  concerns  of  er^ry  mai 
whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find  in 
the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit,  th 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end  ;  the  duty  of 
pure  intention  ;  and  the  prohibition  of  fals 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object.  N 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  los 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  ad 
dressed  to  men  of  buHiness,  '  He  that  niaketi 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent.*  Th 
cautionary  texts  he  admired  in  his  cl'iset,  h 
will  not  treasure  up  aa  clasHical  rnotloe  to  amns 
his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse,  but  wil 
adopt  as  rules  of  c> induct,  and  bring  them  int 
every  worldly  transaction,  whether  comniercial 
forensic,  medical,  military,  or  whatever  else  h 
his  professed  object.  He  will  not  adjust  hi 
scale  of  duty  by  the  falne  standard  of  the  wmM 
nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  deviling ;  h 
has  but  one  standard  of  judgiogf,  but  one  mca 
sure  of  conduct — ^the  infallible  word  of  God 
This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  will  usi 
as  he  is  oomniandeH  ;  he  will  not  bend  it  to  hi 
own  convenience,  he  will  not  accommodate  itt 
his  own  views,  his  own' passions,  his  own  emo 
lument,  his  own  reputation. 

Here  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  not  ScriptOF 
more  explicit  in  description,  more  minute  ii 
detail  "^  We  find  our  self-love  perpetually  fai 
liishiug  subterfuges  for  evading  duties,  an* 
multiplying  exceptions  to  rules.  God,  wh 
knows  all  hearts,  and  foresaw  their  captiousneai 
might,  it  may  be  siid,  have  gnarded  against  i 
by  more  enlarged  instructions.  The  holy  Sfuril 
however,  did  not  see  fit  to  descend  to  such  mi 
nutiflD,  but,  having  given  the  principle,  left  mai 
to  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  in  the  applicatkii 
of  the  general  law  to  his  particular  case  ;  for  i: 
he  is  lcf\  to  the  use  of  his  judvrment,  it  is  nr 
that  he  may  pervert  truth,  but  apply  it.  Hi 
understanding^  and  rectitude  are  perpotoall 
called  into  joint  exercise,  fur  that  which  is  in 
mediately  the  duty  of  one  man,  another  ma; 
not  bo  called  to  perform. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  tili^fbre,  with  nx 
necessary  acrnples,  nor  to  perplex  it  by  a  mul 
tiplinity  of  circumstances,  some  things  are  lei 
indefinite.  An  incumbered  body  of  institnic 
would  have  been  too  vast  and  complicated  fii 
general  use;  that  time  would  be  taken  up  i 
selecting  them,  which  is  bettei  emphiyed  i 
acting  upon  them.  Even  were  every  particnta 
of  every  duty,  in  all  its  bearings,  circumstai 
tially  ramified,  it  would  not  so  much  direct  th 
conduct,  as  furnish  new  pretences  for  nogleel 
ing  it.  Then,  as  now,  it  would  be  seen  rathe 
that  the  will  is  perverse,  than  the  understandii^ 
unsatisfied.  More  amplification  would  not  hav 
lessoned  objections.  Those  who  Cf)mplain  noi 
that  the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  complai 
then,  that  it  was  tedious.  A  fuller  ex})nsitio 
would  neither  have  cleared  doubts  nor  prevents 
disputes.  It  would  then  have  been  charge 
with  redundancy,  as  it  is  now  with  defectivi 
ness. 

If  the   world   carriea  contamination   to  til 

heart,  it  carries  also  to  the  right,  minded  a  pn 

servative;  as  the  viper*s  blood  is  said  to  be  a 

antidote  for   its  bite.     The   living  world  is  I 

,suoh  persons  an  improving  exemplification  o 
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tbe  moral  lessons  of  history.  If  we  apply  to  our 
own  iaiproremeat  the  recorded  excellences  or 
•rrors  of  which  we  read  ;  if  we  are  struck  wirh 
the  saccesses  or  defeats  of  ambition ;  tlie  pur. 
suits  or  disappointments  of  vanity  ;  tbe  sordid 
aocamnlations  of  avarice,  or  the  wasting  ravages 
of  prodi^Iity ;  if  we  are  moved  with  instances 
of  vice  and  virtue  in  men  of  whom  we  knjw 
Bothin|r  but  what  the  historian  is  pleased  to  tell 
us,  and  of  wh  >m  he  perhaps  knew  not  much 
Dore ;  if  we  read  with  interest  of  the  violence 
sf  parties,  of  which  both  the  leaders  and  the 
tbUowers  have  been  loni^  laid  in  the  dust;  if  we 
ire  affected,  as  every  intelligent  mind  cannot 
kat  be  affected,  witii  these  pictures  of  things, 
now  nnuch  benefit  may  a  well>directed  mind  de> 
rive  from  seeing  them  realixed  :  from  seeing  the 
dd  scenes  acted  over  again  by  living  perform- 
trs;  from  living  himself  among  the  dramaiU 
fenoruB  as  one  of  the  actors ;  from  taking  a  per- 
■onal  interest  in  a  repetition  of  things  which  he 
ooodemned  or  applauded  when  only  coldly  pre- 
•ented  to  his  understanding,  and  at  which  his 

Cinciples  revolted  or  rejtiiced,  even  in  the  dead 
Iter  of  narrative.  He  now  sees  the  same  sen* 
timents  embodied,  the  same  passions  brought 
into  action,  simiUr  opinions  operating  upon  ac- 
tus 1  condueL 

If  he  is  <ieeply  touched  when  history  presente 
to  bin  view  the  errors  of  high  and  heroic  minds, 
when  it  exhibite  the  abberrations  of  superior 
pnius,  how  much  more  lively  will  be  his  re- 
fret,  when  he  sees,  among  his  own  acquaint- 
anoe,  the  ardour  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  mind 
eielosively  conAomed  on  objects,  which  might 
bdeed  be  aecoanted  great,  if  this  world  were 
ill,  but  which  never  gives  any  practical  inti- 
mstion  that  there  is  another.  But  how  much 
nore  pungent  will  be  his  sorrow,  when  he  ob- 
wrves  lotly  and  sagacious  spirits  neglecting  to 
make  the  most  even  of  this  brief  state  of  being ; 
—when  he  sees  men  who  might  have  ma'le  the 
world  a  better  thing  than  they  found  it,  had 
they  employed  their  superior  powers  of  intellect 
a  studying  ho«f.they  might  please  Grod,  by 
^omoting  the  Iwst  intereste  of  his  creatures ; 
when  he  sees  such  understendings  clouded  by 
intemperance,  such  minds  absorbed  in  studying 
tbe  qualities  of  a  race  horse,  or  calculating  the 
ehanoes  of  a  gaming  teble ! 

In  another  and  a  more  estimable  class  of 
characters,  he  is  struck  with  mingled  admiration 
and  eoncern,  in  observing  what  good  and  resem- 
bling imitetions  of  religion  are  made  by  honour, 
•ense, and  spirit;  how  respectably  moral  honesty, 
kindness,  and  generosity  may,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers,  personate  Chrintianity,  may  even  exe- 
Mte  the  act  of  piety  with  an  utter  destitution  of 
tbe  principle.  He  sees  in  certain  mine!*  some 
nasterly  strokesof  natural  beauty,  which  at  once 
dignify  and  embellish  them,  so  as,  on  sf>me  oc- 
casions, to  tempt  him  to  forget  that  they  are 
lot  reJigious.  But  these  brilliant  qualities  are 
■ot  infiMed  into  the  entire  character,  the  excel- 
Isnce  is  limited  to  a  few  shining  points,  and  the 
hollows  are  proportioned  to  the  heighu.  Rich 
ki  some  splendid  virtue,  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  principle;  there  is  perhaps  some  allowed 
iin  in  the  practice ;  while  in  the  character  of 
die  ntX  Christiao,  tliough  there  may  be  much 


infirmity,  there  is  a  desire  of  consistency-* 
there  is  no  deliberate   transgression — there  i 
even  no  unrepented  error. 

These  living  lessons  the  pious  observer  wiQ 
turn  to  account  The  impression  thus  made  on 
his  heart,  from  actual  observation,  will  sink 
deeper,  and  l»e  more  dursble,  than  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  obteined  by  a  mere  intellectual  view 
of  mankind,  from  information  collected  from 
writers,  who  are  obliged  to  pick  op  facts,  not 
from  having  witnessed  thcmi  but  as  they  find 
them  in  preceding  writers;  men  who  know 
little  of  the  causes  of  which  they  describe  the 
effecte,  or  the  motives  of  the  actions  they  re- 
cord.  History  painte  men,  acute  obeervatioa 
anatomixes  them. 

If  he  regret  that  hi«  necessary  duties  in  the 
world  trench  on  the  time  he  "would  gladly  de- 
devote  to  religious  pursuits,  let  him  Uke  com- 
fort that  these  rnerets,  if  sincere,  are  an  earnest 
of  his  safety.  The  very  corruptions  to  which 
he  is  witness,  will  experimenUlIy  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  which  is  no  where 
more  completely  learned  than  in  the  bustle  of 
life.  The  perception  of  this  evil  in  others, 
makes  him  watch  against  siiuilar  tendencies 
within ;  tendencies  which  only  the  grace  daily 
invoked  by  him  prevents  from  breaking  out 
into  action.  This  deep  conviction  of  man's 
corruption,  instead  of  imparing  his  iMoevolence, 
will  improve  it  It  wilf  teach  him  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  from  so  imperfect  a  being,  as 
well  as  to  bear  with  the  errors  which  his  belief 
of  the  doctrine  had  led  him  to  expect  This, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
will  cure  him  of  that  mistake  so  common  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  lived  in  it,  that  of  expecting 
no  faults  in  those  which  a  fond  imagination,  on 
a  first  acqoaiotence,  had  led  them  to  t)eltevo 
perfect,  and  who,  on  the  ineviteble  discovery, 
become  too  strongly  diKgusted  with  errors  and 
imperfections,  on  which  they  ought  to  liHVe 
reckoned.  He  will  never  use  his  full  convic  . 
tion  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  unworthy  distrust,  or  base 
suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  tihough  he  will  ex- 
ercise his  discernment  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  discretion  as  to  the  confidence  to 
Im  placed  in  them,  he  will  not  be  ever  on  the 
look  out  to  detect,  much  less  to  expose  their 
errors.  Though  he.  Mores  not  the  world*  in 
the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  he  loves  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  it  is  composed,  with  the  a& 
fection  of  sympathy.  He  will  put  a  Urge  and 
liberal  construction  on  their  actions,  but  he  will 
not  stretch  that  latitude  to  the  vindication  of 
any  thing  that  is  corrupt  in  principle,  or  crimi- 
nal in  conduct  Nor  will  he  be  always  on  tho 
defensive  in  his  intercourse  with  them :  he  will 
not  act  with  the  narrow  selfishness  of  the  sor* 
did  trader,  who  is  jealous  of  every  man  with 
whom  he  has  business  to  transact,  on  no  higher 
ground  than  lest  he  should  lose  money  by  him ; 
while  be  tolerates  in  his  character  every  vice 
which  will  not  interfere  with  his  pecuniary 
transactions. 

It  is  his  aim  to  reconcile  that  charity  which 
believoth  all  things  with  that  discrimination  of 
character  which  shows  us,  not  only  so  many  who 
are  ba4  hot  so  much  imperfection,   we  mar 
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ny,  no  moch  evil,  in  the  comparmtivoly  good. 
To  love  and  Mrve  iIioac  io  whom  we  at  the  84me 
time  perceive  no  little  moral  defect,  is  turnini^ 
oor  apiritual  discernment  to  a  practical  account 
This  principle,  while  it  serves  to  preserve  us 
iVom  an  undue  admiration  of  others,  will  teach 
us  to  suspect  these,  or  other  defects,  in  our- 
selves. 

Tiie  Christian  in  the  world,  aniious  to  im. 
frovo  his  scanty  leisure,  will  rescue  from  mere 
diversion  those  hours  which  cannot  prudently 
be  subtracted  from  business.  To  a  man  thus 
circumstanced,  the  Sunday  is  felt  to  be  indeed  a 
blessing;;  to  him  it  is  emphatically  *  delight.* 
Instead  of  appropriating  it  as  a  day  of  premedi* 
tated  conviviality,  he  converts  it  into  a  stated 
•eason  of  enjoy  ment  of  another  kind.  He  hardly 
needs  the  injunctbn  to  *  remember*  to  keep  it 
holy,  though  he  is  not  unmindful,  that,  of  the  ten 
commandments,  it  is  the  only  one  prefaced  with 
^  that  admonition.  He  considers  the  observance 
as  almost  more  his  privilege  than  his  duty.  The 
expectation  of  its  return  cheers  him  under  the 
perplexities  of  the  week.  He  anticipates  it  as  a 
rest  here,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  rest  He 
enlarges  his  pious  exercises  with  the  more  sa. 
tisfaction,  as  ha  is  clearly  assured  that  he  is  not 
on  this  day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  his  pro- 
fessional duties ;  and,  from  this  reflection  hii 
heart  more  warmly  expands  in  gratitude  to  Him 
wh«Me  day  it  more  immediately  is.  He  feds 
that,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordained  by  some 
public  act,  a  royal  proclamation  enjoining  it  as 
a  necessary  interval  between  the  labours  which 
close  one  week,  and  those  which  began  another, 
a  contrivance  of  ease,  a  measure  of  political  pru- 
dence or  personal  tenderness  to  prevent  the  bo- 
dily  machine  and  the  overlaboured  mind  from 
wearing  out,  he  would  be  grateful  for  its  insti- 
tution :  but  to  him  the  day  comes  fraught  with 
benefits  and  blcsHingn  nf  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
is  an  appointment  c»  God ;  that  entitles  it  to  his 
reverence ;  it  is  an  institution  of  spiritual  mercy ; 
it  is  the  stated  season  for  recruiting  his  mental 
vigour;  for  inspecting  his  acooants  with  his 
Maker ;  for  taking  a  more  exact  survey  of  the 
state  of  his  heart;  for  examining  into  his  faults ; 
for  ennmerating  his  mercies ;  for  laying  in,  by 
prayer,  fresh  stores  of  faith  and  holiness ;  for 
repairing  what  both  may  have  lost  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  week.  His  heated  passions  have 
leisure  to  oool ;  his  hurried  mind  to  regain  its 
tranquil  tone ;  his  whole  internvl  state  to  be  re- 
gulated ;  his  mistakes  to  be  reviewed  ;  his  tem- 
per to  be  now  set;  his  piety  to  be  braced  up  to 
tlie  pitch  from  which  it  may  have  been  sank  in 
the  atmosphere  he  had  been  breathing.  The 
pious  man  of  business  relishes  his  family  society 
and  fireside  enjoyments  with  a  keenness  not 
oflen  felt  by  others.  If  *  the  harp,  and  the  ta- 
bret,  and  the  tabret,  and  the  viol,*  are  not  always 
heard  in  his  feasts,  he  does  what  those  who  listen 
to  them  do  not  always  remember  to  do,  for  he 
considers  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  regards 
the  operations  of  his  hands.*  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  devoted  Christian  that  his  life  is  dedi* 
eated  to  him  who  gave  it,  his  spirit  is,  as  it  were, 
exhaled  in  his  service.^ 

*  It  if  tn  b(*  rpffmttsd,  that  the  msmb^rs  of  a  learned 
And  lioiiourable  prafb«rion,  aod  whjdi  basprodoead  so 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

DiffieuUiei  and  advantage$  of  tke  ChrtBltmn  tm 

Ike  umrld. 

There  are  two  thines  of  which  a  wise  man 
will  be  scrupulously  careful,  his  conscience  and 
hie  credit  Happily  they  are  almost  inseparable 
ooncomitants ;  tliey  are  commonly  kept  or  lost 
together ;  the  same  things  which  wound  the  one, 
usually  gives  a  blow  to  the  other  :  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  conscience  and  a  mere  worldly 
credit  are  not,  in  all  instances,  albwed  to  subsirt 
together.  God  and  our  hearts — we  speak  of 
hearts  which  are  looked  into  and  examined— 
always  condemn  us  for  the  same  things — things, 
perhaps,  for  which  we  do  not  suffer  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  :  the  world,  in  return,  not  sel- 
dom condemns  us  for  actions,  for  which  we  have 
the  approbation  of  God  and  oor  consciences.  Is 
it  right  to  put  the  verdict  of  such  opposite  judges 
on  an  equality,  nay  to  abide  by  that  which  wiU 
be  less  than  nothing  when  hit  sentence,  whose 
favour  is  eternal  life,  shall  be  finally  pronounced? 

Between  a  wounded  conscience  and  a  wound* 
ed  credit  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between 
a  crime  and  a  calamity.  Of  two  inevitable  evils, 
religion  instructs  us  to  submit  to  that  which  is 
inferior  and  involuntary.  As  much  as  reputa- 
tion exceeds  every  worldly  good,  so  much,  and 
far  more,  b  conscience  tn  be  consulted  before 
credit — if  credit  that  can  be  called,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  acclamations  of  a  mob,  wbethur 
composed  of  *  the  great  vulgar  or  the  small.* 

Yet  are  we  not  perpetually  seeing,  that  to  se- 
cure this  worthless  fame,  peace  and  conscience 
are  sacrificed  7  Fur  to  what  but  a  miserably 
false  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  th«>se  two 
blessings;  what  but  the  preference  of  character 
to  duty — in  support,  too,  of  a  rotten  part  of  it- 
is  it,  that  the  wretched  system  of  duelling  i:Ot 
only  maintains  its  ground,  bat  is  increasing  with 
a  frightful  rapidity  7  If  we  have,  perhaps,  never 
heard  of  a  truly  religious  man  engaged  in  • 
duol,t  it  is  not  that,  with  all  lib  caution,  he  b 
not  liable  ti>  provocations  and  insults,  as  well  as 
other  men  ;  nor  that  he  has  no  quick  sense  of 
injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attacks,  and  no  courage 
to  defend  himself.  He  who  hears  insults  is  made 
of  like  passions  with  him  who  revenges  them  ; 
his  pride  longs  to  break  out  if  it  dared  ;  ff»r  even 
a  good  man,  as  the  prelate  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter  observes,  *  has  more  to  do  with  this  one 
viper,  than  with  all  his  other  corruptions.* 

many  exemplary  charactcrf^  should  appoint  Ihoir  con- 
■iiltationii  on  Biindays.  It  i*  iirgH  in  exeii^.  thai  ihej 
cannot  clavh  wiih  any  public  ciMirtM  or  nillinfM  on  liial 
day.  Tho  leadiiic  men.  hy  liiiR  cu«tom.  fom*  iu>nie  of 
llioiM*  wIk>m^  praclice  i»  k^K  establititvtii  into  a  bn;^rh  of 
th'ir  duly,  ngaiimt  which  tlM'ir  rtmocipnctii  prrhaprt  re- 
volt. Miflit  not  one  orthi*ai>  two  nsrritfrM  ottvimif  the 
neoeMity  which  i»  pleadtMi  in  itn  vimtication  ?  Might 
ibey  not  eitlier  rrjcrt  such  a  Hiipfrdniiy  of  l>:iwino>s  as 
indiic>«  it— or,  ifthat  be  too  miirh  toHXpncl.  miyhl  ihny 
not  subtract  the  time  flroni  their  iiociai  and  aiovivial 
bouts? 

t  L  trd  Hftrhert  of  Chi«rbHry,  the  flntt  of  our  d«*ii»tiral 
writ«*ni.  and  tt»  lairt  htrro  of  our  nnrii^nt  chivalry,  with 
that  fhntantie  combination  f»r  dtfvotion  and  saHaniry 
which  characterisril  thw  prortfmtnn  of  kniihib  •imI,  it* lis 
u«  in  thf>  loeinoini  of  his  own  lifti,  thni  he  mrictly  iiiaio^ 
taiiied  the  relisiou«  obiiervauce  or  thp  Salthaih.  i-xcfpl 
when  called  out  to  flirht  a  duH  tiir  a  punt  of  hoaouv 
which  Iw  sseoMd  lo  Iwve  tliought  a  paramoaot  duty. 
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But,  amon^  other  caoses,  his  safety  lies  in 
this,  that  he  has  always  endesToured  to  keep 
clear  of  those  initiatory  oflfonces  which  lead  to 
thi^i  catastrophe;  it  isbecanse  he  has  been  habi- 
tually governed  by  principles  of  a  directly  con- 
tra ly  tendencr,  and  has  not  the  lesson  of  for- 
bearance  to  fearti,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
practise  it :  because  he  has  not  indulged  him- 
self in  those  habits,  and  as  little  as  may  be  in 
thoMO  societies  which  lay  a  man  open  to  the  con- 
sequences of  which  un^overnod  appetites  are  the 
source  :  because  he  has  always  considered  pride 
and  passion  as  the  possible  seeds  of  murder ;  an 
impure  glance  as  the  first  approach  to  that  crime 
which  is  the  ordinary  source  of  duelling — the 
combined  violation  of  these  two  commandments, 
being  as  closely  connected,  in  practice,  as  is 
their  position  in  the  Decalogue.  It  is  observa- 
ble, that  while  the  shills  and  stratagems  to 
which  a  man  is  commonly  driven  by  illicit  con- 
nexions, so  often  lead  to  duelling,  yet  that  the 
charge  of  that  crime  itself,  or  of  any  other  equal- 
ly atrocious,  far  moie  rarely  provokes  a  chal- 
Isngft,  than  the  charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the 
crime  has  compelled  him  to  resr>rt  Can  there 
be  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  false  estimate 
of  character  and  virtue,  than  that  the  offence  is 
Dot  made  to  consist  in  the  falsehood  itself,  but  in 
the  accusati6n  of  it. 

Ttie  man  of  mere  worldly  principles  keeps 
himself  in  the  broad  way,  which,  should  evtsnis 
occur,  and  temptations  arise  to  irritate  him,  may 
It  any  time  lead  to  such  a  termination.  His 
btbiis  of  life,  his  choice  of  associates,  his  sys 
temstic  resolotiim  to  revenge  every  insult,  makes 
hit  common  path  a  path  of  danger.  His  pride 
ii  always  ready  primed;  he  carries  the  inflani. 
mable  matter  in  his  hsbit,  and  the  first  spirk 
oity  cause  an  explDsiun ;  while  the  man  of  prin- 
ciple, in  addition  to  all  the  other  guards  before 
enumerated,  wants,  indeed,  but  this  single  con- 
nderation  to  deter  him  from  the  spirit  of  duel- 
ling ;  that  it  is  the  set  of  all  others  which  stands 
in  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  law  of 
Gfid,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  th'it  it  is  a 
rtadied,  deliberate,  premeditated  subversion  of 
oafiof  the  most  imperious  duties  cf  Christianity, 
by  making  it  infamous  to  fort^ive  injuries. 

And  even  if  a  man  be  more  correct  in  his  ha- 
bits, Mill  if  the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  not 
tbr>4e  of  Christianity,  govern  liiiii,  he  I'ntes  sight 
of  the  great  principles  which  would  restrain  ex- 
cesses in  temper,  as  well  as  in  conduct.  He  first 
I'jsea  sight  of^  these,  porha(»s  by  neglignnce  in 
privatn  devotion,  posi^ibly  by  a  careless  attend- 
tooe  on  public  worship.  Thus  freeing  himself 
fro  n  these  observances,  he  loses  sight  of  the 
oblijrati'ins  of  religion,*and  losing  this  strongest 
'muxxle  of  restraint,*  it  is  the  less  wonder  that 
asm^M  provocation  tempts  him  to  offer  bloody 
itcrifices  to  that  fantastic  but  cruel  idol,  worldly 
lionnur.  It  is  the  less  wonder  that  a  neglected, 
evsn  where  there  is  not  a  perverted  principle, 
ih(Mild  end  in  the  murder  of  a  friend,  and  iho 
destruction  of  his  own  soul ;  for  of  a  merely  con- 
vivial  friendship,  a  duel  is  no  Vi  ry  uncommon 
termination. 

Bit  to  return. — In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
llf',  the  good  man  differs  but  little  from  "theis, 
b  the  keennen  with  which  he  embarks  in  ea 
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torprise,  or  in  the  dilieence  with  which  he  pro- 
secutes it ;  but  he  carries  it  on  in  another  spi- 
rit ;  he  is  not  less  solicitous  in  the  pursuit,  but 
there  is  less  perturbatirm  in  his  solicitude  ;  ho 
makes  no  undue  sacrifices  to  attain  bis  object 
He  seeks  the  divine  blessing,  not  that  he  uiay 
slacken  his  own  exertions,  but  that  he  may  be 
directed  in  them,  supported  under  them.  San* 
gutne,  perhaps,  by  nature,  he  yet  takes  into  the 
account  the  probabilities  of  disappointment : 
thiff,  when  it  occurs,  he  bears  as  one,  who,  though 
careful  of  the  motive  and  mode  of  his  conduct, 
had  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  the  Master 
of  events.  His  failure  does  not  discourage  liim 
from  fresh  exertions,  when  occssions  equally 
right  present  themselves.  He  is  irrateful  for 
success,  but  not  intoxicated  by  it.  Under  defeat 
he  is  resigned,  but  not  desponding.  He  mea- 
sures the  mtrinsic  value  of  an  object  by  asking 
his  own  mind,  though  he  thinks  so  highly  of  its 
importance  now,  what  he  shall  probably  think  ^ 
of  it  when  his  ardour  is  cooled,  and  especially, 
what  he  shall  think  of  it  when  sU  things  shall 
be  brought  into  judgment.  Thisquestion  settled, 
either  moderates  or  augments  the  interest  he 
takps  in  it. 

Knowing  that  whatever  he  proposes  in  the 
way  of  public  good,  is  liable  to  be  suspected  of 
imprudence,  or  mistaken  xeal,  he  turns  this  ex- 
posure to  suspicion  to  his  own  advantage.  It 
leads  him  to  examine  his  project  more  accurate- 
ly to  spy  out  its  weak  side,  if  it  have  any  ;  and 
to  anticipate,  by  the  operations  of  a  well  exer- 
cised judif  ment,  the  objections  which  his  oppo»  - 
nents  are  likely  to  make.  Foreseeing  the  points 
which  may  create  opposition,  he  ffuards  against 
it,  either  by  altering  his  plan,  if  defective,  or 
preparing  to  defend  it,  if  sound.  One  of  hie 
great  difficu!tios,  and  yet  it  is  his  only  security 
will  be  his  custom  of  referring  all  matters  in  de 
bate,  *  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.*  I'hia 
will  lead  him  constantly  to  oppose  principles  Ut 
expediency.  Of  this  incommodious  integrityi 
he  must  abide  the  censure  and  the  consequences- 
He  will  have  no  share  in  the  crooked  arts  and 
intrigues  by  which  some  men  rise  so  fast,  and 
become  so  popular.  He  will  detest  crafl  almost 
as  much  as  fraud,  and  the  pitiful  shif\sof  a  nar- 
row policv,  as  mnch  as  he  will  love  the  light  and 
open  pHth  of  troth  and  honesty. — He  doth  not 
slacken  in  his  undevlating  strictness,  though  he 
is  aware,  that  this  is  the  quality  which  peculiar- 
ly expo!«es  him  to  misrepresentation.  Exertion, 
striisfgle,  conflict,  these  are  the  trisis  for  which 
iie  prepares  himself.  Thankful  for  tranquillity 
when  it  can  be  honestly  obtained,  enjoying  re- 
pose when  he  has  fairly  earned  it ;  he  vet  knowe 
that  this  is  not  the  world  in  which  they  are  to 
be  looked  for  with  any  certainty,  or  enjoyed  with 
any  continuance ;  and  this  conviction  of  its  in* 
stability  and  fluctuation  is  one  of  the  many  ar- 
guments with  which  he  seeks  to  arm  himself 
against  the  fear  of  death. 

The  unequaJ  distribution  of  the  good  things 
of  this  li^,  the  in^rior  success  of  men  of  more 
virtue,  higher  talent,  and  a  better  outset,  thaa 
others  of  his  acquaintance,  whose  beginning  wae 
low,  and  whose  deserts  equivocal,  remind  him 
that  prosperity  is  no  sure  test  of  merit,  and  that 
the  favoar  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  estimated  btf 
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fuccetiL    Grod,  he  reooUects,  has  made  no  ape. 
cial  promiae  of  proaperhy  to  liia  children.  When 

fiveu,  ii  ia  to  be  eateeincd  no  certain  marJi  of 
ia  approbation ;  when  withdrawn,  it  ia  oflen 
in  mercy ;  when  withheld,  it  ia  becaoae  God  haa 
hif(l>er  deaiifna  for  hia  lera  proaperoua  aervanta. 
Ah  to  hiinaelC  the  eventa  of  every  day -teach 
him,  that  he  had  expected  more  from  human 
life  than  it  had  to  beatow,  and  that  hi^  diaap- 
potntmenle  ariae  not  leaa  from  hia  own  aan^uirie 
temp«*r,  than  from  the  deceits  of  that  world 
which  it  had  overrated. 

The  world,  eapecially,  we  may  here  remark, 
the  commercial  world,  particalarly  in  theaa  aw. 
ful  tiiiiea,  ia  calculated  to  teaih  forbearance  far 
more  than  aequeatred  life,  because  men  of\en 
suffer  ao  aeverely  in  their  fortune  and  credit  by 
the  errora  or  miafortonea  of  othera.  If  the  cfood 
mnn  Kuffer  by  hia  own  fault,  he  will  fi  d  a  freah 
Dioiive  for  humility;  if  by  the  fault  of  another, 
for  patience;  if  more  directly  from  the  hand  of 
God,  tor  aubmiasion.  Whatever  be  the  fluctna. 
tiona  of  hia  fortune,  hia  fiith  will  gain  stability, 
for  he  will  diKCArn  an  inviaibie  hand  dircctinif 
all  eventa  for  hia  ultimate  good.  If  he  \h  placed 
in  a  state  of  peculiar  a^^itation,  God  intends  to 
kad  him  by  it  to  seek  his  reat  where  only  it 
can  be  found.  If  in  a  state  of  aingular  difBcuIty, 
it  ia  to  show  him  his  own  weakneaa,  and  hin 
immediate  dependance  on  him,  who  given 
strength  to  the  weak.  This  principle  admitted, 
will  furniah  new  motives  to  watch fulncsa  and 
prayer,  without  any  diminution  of  activity  or 
spirit 

His  observations  on  the  gradual  process,  by 
which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  the  hearts 
of  others,  teach  him  to  guard  hia  own  aifainat 
its  encroachments.  He  sees  that  the  firiit  de. 
signa  of  men  are  commonly  moderate.  Few  take 
in  at  one  view  all  the  length  they  go  afterward^. 
They  look  not  beyond  a  certain  eminence.  On 
this  they  fix  as  the  aumniit  of  their  doRirea.  But 
what  appeared  hi^h  at  a  diatance  sinka  when 
approached  ;  in  nothing  when  attained  ; — *  Alps 
rise  on  Alpa;*— a  further  diatance  presents  a 
further  height;  thia,  they  are  aure,  will  bound 
their  desires  :  thia  attained,  they  are  resolved  tn 
retire  and  dedicate  their  lives  and  their  riches 
to  the  end  for  which,  they  persuade  themselves, 
they  have  been  toiling.  But,  with  the  acquiai. 
lion,  the  deaire  increasea ;  wants  grow  otU  of 
riches.  The  moderate  man  is  become  insatiable. 
The  principle  thrives  with  the  attainment  of  its 
object  Though  hope  is  exchanged  for  posses, 
sion,  yet  the  restless  principle  continues  to  work, 
and  will  work  on,  unless  a  higher  principle,  by 
which  he  is  every  day  less  likely  and  leas  de. 
■irons  to  be  governed,  should  arise  to  check  it 

SiKsiety  being  composed  of  intelligent  human 
beini{s,  the  wise  man  knows  that  something  may 
be  generally  learned  from  it,  relative  to  the  hu. 
man  character ;  that  some  benefit  mav  be  reap, 
ed,  even  if  little  positive  good  appear  in  it ;  and 
nore  does  sometimes  appear,  than  we  are  wil- 
ling to  put  to  profit.  Lessons  may  be  extracted 
from  the  ver?  faults  of  men ;  from  the  vehe. 
nence  of  their  passions,  the  mistakes  of  their 
jndgiiient,  the  blindness  of  their  prejudice. 

I*h6  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  make  the 
AOzicNis  diligeDce  of  meo,  in  the  pursuU  of 


worldly  advantagea,  a  leason  which  a  better  man 
would  do  well  to  improve  upon  in  his  higher 
pursuits.  He  may  find  in  their  induatry  a  stand- 
ard, though  not  a  model :  the  wisdom  he  learns 
from  this  generation,  he  will  convert  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  children  of  light.  The  world's  wist 
man  ia  ever  on  the  watch  for  advancing  his  pro* 
jects.  If  he  contract  an  acquaintance  of  im 
portanco,  his  first  thouirht  is, how  he  may  maka 
the  most  of  him  ;  the  Christian  is  equally  care- 
ful to  turn  the  acquisition  of  a  pious  friend  to 
his  own  account,  but  with  a  higher  view. 

The  mind,  on  the  watch  for  improvement,  will 
improve  by  the  very  errora  of  others: — Viriue, 
our  divine  Master  haa  taught  us,  may  take  some 
profitable  lessons  froiri  vice.  The  activity  of  the 
fraudful  steward  may  stimulate  the  negligent 
Christian.  From  the  perseverance  of  the  ma- 
lignant in  their  patient  prosecution  of  revenge, 
he  may  learn  fortitude  under  discouragements, 
and  resolution  under  difficnltiea.  Injuries  may 
teach  him  the  value  of  justice,  may  set  him  up- 
on investigating  its  principle,  and  guarding 
aeai^^t  its  violation.  The  wilinesa  of  the  de- 
signing msy  keep  his  understanding  on  the  niert, 
and  confirm  the  prudence  it  haa  excited.  I'emp. 
talions  from  without  strengthen  his  powers  of 
resistance ;  hia  own  faults  show  him  his  own 
weakness,  aa  it  is  foreign  aggression  which 
ffirms  heroes,  and  domestic  opposition  which 
makes  statesmen. 

His  thirst  for  human  applause  will  be  abated, 
when  he  ohserve^i  in  those  around  him,  tlie  un- 
expected attainment  of  popularity  so  soon  fol- 
lowed  by  its  unmerited  loss.  When  he  behi>lds 
the  rapid  transfer  of  power,  it  will  more  than 
whole  tomes  of  philosophv,  show  him  that  *  fa- 
vour is  deceitful.*  He  will  moderate  his  desires 
of  great  riches,  when  he  sees  by  whatsacrificea 
they  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  to  what  temp- 
tations the  possession  leads.  He  will  be  less 
likely  to  repine  that  others  are  reaching  tha 
summit  of  ambition,  whether  they  achieve  it  by 
talents  which  he  -does  not  possess,  or  attain  it 
by  steps  which  he  would  not  choose  to  climh,  or 
maintain  it  by  concessions  which  he  would  not 
care  to  make.  The  pangs  of  party  with  which 
he  aeea  some  of  hia  friends  convulaed,  and  the 
turbulent  anxiety  with  which  they  watch  the 
prognostics  of  its  rise  and  fall,  keep  him  sober 
without  making  him  indifferent  He  preserves 
bis  temper  with  bis  attachments,  and  his  inte- 
grity with  his  preferences,  becauae  he  is  habitu- 
ally watching  how  he  may  serve  the  state,  and 
not  how,  by  increaaing  her  perplexities,  he  may 
advance  himaelf. 

The  use  he  thus  makes  of  the  world  will  not 
carry  him  to  the  length  of  entsngling  himself 
in  its  snarea.  Though  he  maintains  a  necessary 
intercourne  with  men  of  opposite  character,  he 
will  not  push  that  intercourse  further  than  occa- 
sion requires.  He  will  trannart  business  with 
them  with  frankness  and  civility,  hut  lie  will 
not  follow  them  to  any  objectionable  lengths. 
He  ia  aware,  that  though  a  wise  man  will  never 
choose  an  infected  atmosphere,  yet  *  He  who 
fixea  our  lot  in  life*  will  protect  him  in  it  in  the 
way  of  duty,  and  will  furniah  an  antidote  to  the 
contagion.  A  courageous  piety  doubles  its  can- 
tiou  when  exposed  to  an  impure  air,  but  a  pra 
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dent  piety  will  never  ▼o.antarily  plunge  into  it 
It  will  never  for^^et,  that  if  the  corruptions  of 
the  world  are  eo  dangerous,  they  are  rendered 
to  by  thoee  of  our  own  heart*,  since  we  carry 
about  us  a  constitution  dispotied  to  infection. 
The  true  Christian  will  make  a  conscience  of 
letting  it  appear,  that  he  differs  in  very  import- 
ant piHiitM  from  many  of  those  with  whom  busi. 
DeM  ur  society  brin^^  them  iut-i  contact;  lest, 
by  the  facility  and  kinrlness  of  his  greiieral  be- 
haviour, tiiey  should  be  led  into  an  error  as  to 
bii*  principles.  For  worldly  mon,  havinnf  been 
Accustomed  tn  connect  narrowness,  reserve,  and 
p1<io:ii,  with  Mcrious  piety,  tliey  might  infer  from 
Bis  pleasant  deportment  and  frank  address,  that 
bii*  principles  were  as  lax  as  his  manners  are 

He  will,  therefore,  be  careful,  not  unnecessa- 
rily to  alienate  them  by  any  thing  forbidding 
ill  bin  exterior ;  he  will  cheerfully  fall  in  with 
any  plan  of  theirs  consistent  with  his  own  prin- 
ciplen ;  and  more  especially,  should  it  be  any 
plan  of  benevolence  and  general  utility,  and  one 
more  promising  than  his  own,  he  will  never  feel 
Itackwiird  to  promote  it,  through  the  mean  fear 
of  traoiiferrini;  the  popularity  of  the  measure  to 
another.  YhI  he  acts,  nevertheless,  as  knowini; 
there  is  no  humility  in  a  man's  taking  a  false 
measure  of  his  own  understanding,  and  there- 
fufe  does  not  give  us  his  indefjendence  of  ujind, 
when  the  siijieriorily  of  the  scheme  of  the  other 
dues  not  carry  c<mvicti(>n  to  his  judgment.  He 
will  first  clear  hie  mntive,  and,  next,  his  pru- 
dence in  the  measure,  an*!  then  be  as  prompt  in 
iCticMi  as  ttKise  who  rush  into  it  without  delibe- 
ration or  principle. 

He  keeps  his  ultimate  end  in  view,  even  in 
the  moi«t  ordinary  concerns,  and  on  occasions 
vhich  to  «itliers  may  not  seem  likely  to  pro- 
mote it.  He  knows  that  good  breeding  will 
five  currency  to  good  sense;  that  j;oo  ■  sense 
adds  credit  to  virtue,  and  even  helps  to  strip  re- 
ligion of  its  tendency  to  displease. — By  his  ex- 
actness in  performing  the  common  duties  of  life 
more  accurately  than  other  men(  he  may  lead 
them  to  look  from  the  action  up  to  the  principle 
vliich  produced  it ;  and  when  they  see  the  ad- 
vantafen  arising  from  such  carefulness  of  con- 
duct, they  may  be  induced  to  examine  into  the 
reastms  ;  and  fVom  inquiring  to  adopting  is  not 
always  a  remote  step.  He  may  thus  lead  them 
into  an  insensible  imitation,  without  the  vain 
klea  of  prewnting  himself  as  a  model ;  for  he 
vi«hes  them  to  admire,  not  him,  hot  the  source 
frofn  which  he  draws  both  what  he  believes  and 
what  he  Is. 

While  he  suggests  hints  for  their  benefit,  he  is 
willing  they  should  think  the  suggestion  their 
own :  that  they  owe  it  to  reflection,  and  not  to 
biatruction.  Like  the  great  Athenian  philoso- 
pher,  he  does  not  so  much  aim  to  teach  wisdom 
k>  others  as  to  pat  them  in  the  way  of  finding  it 
out  for  themselves.  His  piety  does  not  lessen 
his  urbanity,  even  towards  those,  who  are  ob- 
fioosly  deficient  in  some  points,  which  he  deems 
of  high  importance.  If  they  are  useful  members 
of  the  great  body  of  society,  he  is  the  first  to 
eommend  their  iietivity,  to  acknowledge  their 
amiable  qualities,  to  do  justice  to  their  speeches 
or  wriUofe,  whilo  Uiey  ore  difconneoted  with 


dangerous  or  doubtful  objects.  On  general  sub- 
jects he  never  labours  to  discredit  their  opinions, 
unless  they  obviously  stand  in  the  way  of  some- 
thing of  more  worth.  But  all  these  cheerfully 
allowed  merits  will  never  make  him  lose  sight 
of  any  grand  deficiency  in  the  principle,  of  any 
thing  erroneous  in  the  tendency. 

Of  his  own  religion  he  neither  makes  a  pa 
rade  nor  a  secret;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  avow 
his  sentiments,  prevents  mistakes,  saves  trouble, 
obviates  conjectures,  and  maintains  independ- 
ence. He  acknowledges  them  with  modesty, 
and  defends  them  with  firmnesa.  On  other  oc- 
casions, instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  close 
and  sullen  reserve,  because  otiiors  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  great  cause  which  lies  neNrost 
his  heait,  he  is  glad  that  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledite  has  so  multiplied  tlie  points  at 
which  well-educated  men  can  have  sccpss  to 
the  minds  of  earh  other ;  pointa  at  which  im- 
provements in  taste  and  science  may  he  recipro- 
cally communicated,  the  tone  of  coiiveri>ation 
rained,  and  society  rendered  considerably  use- 
ful, and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree  profitable. 

But  notwiUistanding  the  clearness  i>f  his  own 
spirit,  and  the  intimations  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  yet  he  carries  about  with  him  suck 
a  modest  sense  of  bis  own  liHbleness  to  what  is 
wrong,  as  keeps  up  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
the  error  may  possibly  be  on  his  side.  Thii 
feeling,  though*  it  never  makes  him  adopt 
through  weakness  the  opinion  of  another,  makes 
him  always  humble  in  the  defence  of  his  own. 
He  opposes  what  is  obviously  bad  with  an  earn- 
est but  sober  zeal,  a  ftirvid  but  unbuisteiotts 
warmth,  a  vigorous  but  calm  perseverance. 

He  will  not  hunt  for  popularity ;  he  knows 
that  this  is  one  of  the  couunnn  dangers  from 
which  even  good  men  are  not  exempt ;  for  after 
all,  the  mere  good  men  of  the  world  do  not  mo- 
nopolize all  credit  Highly  principled  and  pious 
men  form  a  powerful  and  increasing  minority, 
which,  by  concord,  firmness,  and  prudence, 
oAen  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure.  When 
viewed  collectively, 

*  Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  sblDcs. 

• 

Each  individual,  however,  according  as  he  con- 
tributes or  may  fancy  he  contributes  to  the 
brightness,  is  in  danger  of  priding  himself  on 
the  general  effect  And  many  a  weak  or  de- 
signing man,  placing  himself  under  the  broad 
shelter  of  what  he  delights  to  call  ihereligiuM 
world,  limits  his  seal  to  the  credit  of  b«'ing  sc- 
counted  a  member,  instead  of  extending  it  to 
the  arduous  duties  it  imposes,  and  while  he  so- 
percilioufily  decries  many  a  worthy  person, 
who  withimt  the  pretension,  performs  the  funo- 
ti<ms,  he  is  as  full  of  the  world  as  the  world  is 
of  itMlf.  Popularity  thus  sought  afler  and  ob- 
tained, a-bether  within  or  without  the  pale,  even 
of  a  religious  community,  isof  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, and  s  truly  Chrititian  mind  will  alike 
tremble  to  bestow  or  receive  the  praise. 

But  if  the  Christian  character  we  have  been 
.faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  possesses  a  com. 
mending  staiion,  either  in  fortune,  rank,  or  ta- 
lent, especially  if  he  combine  t|iem  ;  his  charac- 
ter wiUiout  any  assimiption  of  his  own,  withunt 
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any  aflTectation  of  superiority,  will,  by  ita  own 
weig^ht,  its  own  attraction,  above  all,  by  ita  con- 
aistency,  be  a  aort  of  rally ingf  point,  round  which 
the  well  disposed,  the  timid,  aud  the  youn^,  will 
reaort  to  obtain  a  aanction,  and  to  fortify  their 
principles.  For,  ifit  is  not  the  prenailing  prin- 
ciple, there  is  yet  n  ach  more  piety  in  the  world, 
than  the  pious  themselves  are  willing  to  allow. 
If  80  strange  a  phraae  may  be  allowed,  we 
ihould  almost  sunpect  that,  in  a  certain  claaa, 
there  i»  more  good  hypocrisy  than  bad;  more 
who  conceal  their  piety,  than  who  make  a  dis* 
play  of  it  Many,  who  are  secretly  and  sin- 
cerly  religious,  want  courage  to  avow  their  aen- 
tiinenls,  want  resolution  to  act  up  to  them, 
either  because  the  popular  tide  runs  another 
way,  or  because  they  dread  the  imputation  of 
singularity,  and  are  afraid  of  raising  a  porten- 
tous cry  agaiuHt  themnelves. 

Tne  good  man  respects  the  world*8  opinion, 
without  making  it  the  leading  motive  of  hia 
conduct.  He  never  provokes  hostility  by  any 
arrogant  intimation  that  he  does  not  care 
what  people  think  of  him,  a  conduct  not  more 
offensive  to  others,  than  indcitive  of  a  self- 
■uliicient  spirit  He  U  careful  to  avoid  a  par- 
ticular cut.  He  will  not  be  pointed  at  for  any 
Irifling  peculiarity.  He  fences  in,  not  only  hia 
ordinary,  but  his  best  actirms,  with  prudence, 
well  knowing  how  much  the  manner  may  ex- 
pose the  matter  to  iiUMropreserilaiion.  He  does 
this  not  merely  for  his  own  credit,  but  because, 
to  a  certain  degree,  with  his  reputation  are  in- 
volved the  (rood  of  oth<^rs  and  the  honour  of 
religion.  He  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  can 
honestly  do  it,  to  remove  prejudices,  which  an 
imprudent  piety  rather  glories  in  augmenting, 
and  thus  widens  the  separation  between  the  two 
classes  of  characters.  Whereas,  that  which  is 
intrinnically  good  should  be  always  outwardly 
amiable.  He,  therefore,  will  not  make  his  de. 
parture  from  tue  order  which  general  usage  has 
established,  observable  in  any  of  the  harmless 
and  accredited  modes  of  life.  He  will  not 
Toluntarily  aitgnent  that  wonder  which  his  de. 
parture  from  the  leso  innocent  fashions  of  the 
world  must  excite.  Tne  wonder  will  be  sul!i- 
eiently  groit,  why,  in  stronger  cases  ho  should 
sabject  himself  to  a  discipline  different  from 
theirs,  and  they  will  ask  where  is  the  use  of 
aiming  to  be  better  than  those  whom  they  call 
gooi? 

By  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  he  per- 
forms and  receives  all  acts  of  kindneas,  he  gives 
the  best  answer  to  Lord  Shaflsbury^s  character 
of  Christianity,  '  that  it  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  our  future  happiness,  as  to  throw  away 
all  the  present:*  a  sneer  which  is  alnjut  as  true 
as  the  other  sarcasms  of  this  eloquent  but  super- 
ficial re&soner  ;  for  if  religion  doe;*  call  tor  mime 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  and  of  profit,  yet  every 
part  of  its  practice  increases  our  real  happiness, 
by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  virtue,  as  much 
as  it  advances  that  of  others ;  by  its  promotion 
of  kindness,  beneficence,  good  will,  and  good 
order. 

He  not  onlv  refuses  his  time  and  hia  example 
to  acfliies  of  luxury  and  dissipation;  his  super- 
fluoiH  wealth  haa  also  a  higher  destination  ;  he 
muBt  not  however,  be  expected  to  aim  at  a  pri- 


mitive  frugality,  many  of  the  saperiluities  of 
life  having  in  some  measure,  become  classed 
among  its  neceasaries.  The  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian  can  never  be  a  penurious  spirit  His  ha- 
bits of  living  will  be  proportioned  to  his  rank 
and  fortune,  taking,  howevei,  the  average  ex. 
penditure  of  many  of  the  more  dimsreet  He 
will  never,  even  on  religions  grounds,  by  the 
example  of  parsimony,  fur..ish  the  sordid  with 
a  pretence  for  accumulation. 

He  has  another  powerful  motive  for  avoiding 
extravagance.  He  knows  that  a  well  regulated 
econ«>my  is  the  only  infallible  source  of  inde- 
pendence. He  will  not  therefore,  lavish  in  idle 
splendour  a  fbitune,  that  he  may  be  driven  to 
recruit  by  sacrifices,  which  by  robbing  him  of 
his  freedo  n,  will  diniioish  his  virtue.  He  thinks 
that  What  Tacitus  has  said  of  a  public  exche- 
quer is  not  less  true  of  a  private  purse,  that  what 
is  exhausted  by  profligacy,  must  be  repaid  by 
rapacity.  This  incommodious  rectitude  will 
expose  him  to  the  dislike  of  less  correct  men ; 
for,  al\er  all  that  has  been  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  religious  doctrines,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  strictness  of  opinion,  as  of  practice,  which 
renders  a  man  obnoxious. 

He  may  be  of  any  religion  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  will  live  like  those  who  have  none.  If 
he  be  convivial  and  accommodating,  they  will 
not  care  if  he  worahip  Brama  and  VeeshrMW 
though  they  would  not  perhaps  forgive  his  pro- 
fessing the  Hindoo  faith,  if  it  involved  the  necee- 
sity  of  their  dining  with  him  upon  rice ;  nor 
would  he  be  paidoned  for  embracing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arabian  Prophet  while  the  Koran 
continues  to  prohibit  the  uneof  wine. 

Though  pleasure  is  not  the  leading  object  of 
his  pursuit,  he  yet  finds  more  than  thoae,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  nothing  else.  He 
finds  the  ran^e  of  innocent  and  elegant  enjoy, 
iiient  sufficiently  ample  and  attractive,  witiioot 
being  driven  tor  a  resource,  to  the  disqualifying 
grossness  of  sensuality  or  the  relaxing  allure- 
ments of  dissipation.  Tne  fine  arts,  in  all  their 
lovely  and  engaging  forma  of  beauty,  the  ever 
new  delights  of  literature,  whether  wooed  in  ita 
lighter  graces,  or  sought  in  its  more  substan- 
tial attractions,  the  exchange     '^ 

From  grave  to  gay,  tVom  lively  to  severe, 

shed  sweet,  and  varied,  and  exhaustless  charms 
on  his  leisure  hours,  and  send  him  back  with 
renewed  freshness,  added  vigour,  and  increased 
animation  to  his  necessary  employments. 

Thou  If  h  the  strictly  pious  man  is  more  es* 
posed  to  temptation  in  the  world  than  in  retire- 
ment, yet  he  finds  in  it  reasons  which  stimulate 
him  to  more  circumsp^'ction.  Hu  is  aware  that 
he  lies  more  open  to  observHtitm,  and  of  course 
to  censure.  As  he  is  more  observed  by  others, 
he  more  carefully  observes  himself.  He  watchee 
his  own  faults*  with  the  same  vigilance  with 
which  worldly  men  watch  the  faulta  of  others, 
and  for  the  same  reastm,  that  he  may  turn  theni 
to  his  own  profit ;  the  more  he  is  surrounded 
with  temptations,  the  more  he  is  driven  to  feel 
his  want  of  divine  protection.  If  his  talents  or 
exertions  are  flattered,  he  flies  more  earnently 
to  hit  dimctiofi,  *  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.*     We  aouoal  to  the  pioua  roft- 
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der,  whether  he  does  not  frequently  feel  more 
eircuinapect  and  letn  confident  in  euciety  from 
which  he  fears  deterioration,  than  in  that  on 
which  he  depends  tor  improvement;  wliether  he 
does  not  feel  a  sort  of  perilous  security  in  com- 
inny,  in  which  an  expansion  of  heart  lessons 
his  self.distrust ;  and  whether  he  has  never,  by 
leaninur  on  the  friend,  looked  less  to  Him  *  with. 
oat  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothings  is  holy. 

If  in  debate  he  is  sometimes  accused  of  show. 
ing  too  much  warmth  in  defence  of  reli^rion, 
while  its  opponent,  by  his  superior  calmness, 
establishes  his  own  character  for  moderation 
and  good  temper,  it  is  because  it  costs  the  latter 
little  to  manifest  a  coolness  which  is  the  natural 
•ffiict  of  indifference. — The  man  who  plays  for 
Dothingr  needs  not  be  moved  whatever  turn  the 
game  may  take ;  while  he,  whose  dearest  in- 
teresu  are  at  stake,  will  not  easily  hide  the 
•motion  which  he  cannot  but  feel  When  king 
Soloman  decreed,  as  a  test  of  affection,  (hat  the 
livinig^  child  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  pretend, 
ed  mother  calmly  submitted  to  the  decision. — 
She  had  nothing  to  lose.  Her  hope  was  dead. 
She  would  enjoy  seeing  her  competitor  reduced 
to  her  own  desolate  state ;  while  the  real  mo. 
tber,  who  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  object  to  be 
ocrificed,  was  tortured  at  the  proposal  The 
genuineness  of  the  feeling  betrayed  the  reality 
oTtlie  relation. 

The  Christian,  circumstanced  as  we  have  de- 
Kribed  him,  hardly  dares  wish  for  an  uninter- 
nipted  smooth  and  prosperous  coarse ;  for, 
though  he  endeavours  to  sit  loose  to  the  world, 
•very  severe  disappointment  or  privation  makes 
him  feel  that  he  still  clings  too  fondly  for  it ; 
erery  trial  and  every  loss,  therefore,  make  him 
itlaz  something  of  the  firmness  of  his  grasp. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect,  yon  will 
perhaps  ask  ?  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
■Bcere  wlf.abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
inp  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
be  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge  him 
with — sins.  He  will  acknowledge  thst  there  is  no 
natural  difference  between  himself  and  his  cen- 
nrer,  but  that,  through  divine  grace,  the  one 
prays  and  struggles  a^inst  those  corruptions,  the 
very  existence  of  which  the  other  does  not  sue. 
ipect. 

The  peace  of  the  confirmed  Christian  lies  not 
It  the  mercy  of  events.  As  on  the  agitated 
ocean,  storms  and  tempests  never  divert  the 
fiuthful  needle  from  its  invariable  object,  so  the 
tistractions  of  the  world  shake  not  hi§  confi. 
denee  in  Him  who  governs  it  He  remembers 
that  these  winds  and  waves  are  still  bearing 
him  onward  to  his  haven,  while  on  the  stormy 
Bassage,  they  enable  him  to  exhibit  a  trying 
Wt  a  constant  evidence  that  God  may  be  hon- 
oured in  all,  even  in  the  most  unpromising 
Rtoations.  Even  in  the  worst  condition,  a  reu 
Christian  is  sure  of  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
not  only  of  his  essential  presence,  which  he  has 
in  common  with  all,  but  the  presence  of  his 
pace ;  not  only  the  sense  of  his  being,  but 
the  support  of  his  promise.  God  never  appoints 
his  servants  to  a  difficult  station,  but  he  gives 
them  the  assurance  of  assistance  in  it,  and  of 
•npport  ander  it.    The  solemn  iojonction,  *  Be 


strong  arid  work,*  thrice  repeated  by  the  pro- 
phet,  to  reprove  the  dilatory  builders  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  was  eff«^ctually  enforced  by  the 
animating  promise  which  followed  it ;  /  will  be 
wilh  you.  When  the  diHciples  were  sent  forth 
by  their  divine  Master  to  the  grandest,  but  most 
perilous  task,  to  which  embassadors  were  over 
appointed,  they  must  have  sunk  under  the  con- 
flicts which  awaited,  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened, and  the  deaths  which  met  them ;  but  the 
single  promise  /  wiU  be  with  yoii,  was  to  them 
strength,  and  light,  end  life.  The  Chrintian 
militant,  though  called  to  a  milder  warfare,  has 
the  same  reiterated  assurance ;  /  will  be  wilh 
you  alwayo  even  io  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Candidu$, 

Camdidub  m  a  genuine  son  of  the  Reforma- 
tion but  being  a  layman,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  define  his  faith  so  constantly  as 
some  others  do,  by  an  incessant  reference  to 
the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies;  though 
this  reference  would  accurately  express  his  sen- 
timents :  but,  he  observes,  that  it  is  become  a 
kind  of  party  standard  equally  erected  by  each 
side  in  intended  opposition  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  equivocal  ensign  would  not  determine  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  gives,  however,  the 
most  indisputable  proof  of  his  zeal  for  these 
formularies,  by  the  invariable  conformity  of 
his  life  and  language  to  their  principles. 

From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  church  which 
fostered  him,  Candidns  was  once  in  no  little 
danger  of  becoming  a  vehement  party-man ;  he 
was,  however,  cured  by  a  certain  reluctance  be 
found  in  his  heart  to  undertake  to  bate  half  the 
world,  which  he  found  must  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence.— Observation  soon  taught  him,  that 
Christians  would  be  far  more  likely  to  escape 
the  attack  of  unbelievers,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  agree  among  themselves ;  but  he  saw 
with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of^  being  con- 
sidered as  a  common  cause,  was  split  into  fac- 
tions, so  that  the  general  interest  was  neglect- 
ed, not  to  say,  in  some  instances,  nearly  be- 
trayed. And  while  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
same  sovereign  are  carrying  on  civil  war  for 
petty  objects  and  inconsiderable  spots  of  ground, 
that  strength,  which  should  have  been  concen- 
trated for  the  general  defence,  is  spent  in  mu- 
tual skirmishes,  and  mischievous  though  unim- 
portant hostilities ;  and  that  veneration  of  coarse 
forfeited,  with  which  even  the  acknowledged 
enemy  would  have  been  compelled  to  behold  an 
united  Church. 

Candidas  is,  however,  firm  in  his  attachments 
though  not  exacting  in  his  requisitions ;  catho 
lie,  but  not  latitudinarian ;  tolerant,  not  from 
indifference,  but  principle.  He  contemplates, 
with  admiration,  the  venerable  fabric  under 
whose  shelter  he  is  protected.  He  adheres  to  it, 
not  so  much  from  habit  as  affection.  His  ad- 
herence is  the  effect  of  conviction,  otherwise 
his  tenacity  might  be  prejudice.  It  is  founded 
in  eduoatioD,  strengthened  by  reflectioDi  aiui 
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TOnfirmed  by  experience.  Bat  though  he  con- 
teiii|ilateft  our  eccleMJaHtical  institutions  with  fiii. 
•1  r^'VHreiice  hitiiHel.'*,  he  allown  for  the  effect  of 
ediicutioii,  hnKit  and  conHcience  in  others,  who 
do  not  vifew  th(>m  with  his  eyes.  He  is  8orry 
for  those  who  refuxe  to  enter  into  her  portal ;  he 
is  more  sorry  for  those  who  depart  out  of  it,  but 
far  more  concerned  is  he,  for  those  who  remain 
within  her  pale,  with  a  temper  ho<«tile  to  her  in- 
terests, with  principles  foreij^n  to  her  genius, 
with  it  conduct  unsanctified  by  her  spirit 

Like  a  true  lover,  he  delights  not  to  expatiate 
on  any  imperfection  she  may  have;  but  he  will 
not,  like  an  ab  urd  lover,  insiHt  on  any  imper- 
fection as  an  excellence.  Persuaded  that  a  mole 
or  a  pimple  is  no  material  diminution  of  beauty, 
he  will  no  more  mai^nify  them  into  a  deformity 
than  he  will  deny  their  existence.  His  mind  is 
Bo  occupied  with  essAntial  points,  and  so  satisfied 
with  their  substantial  worth,  that  he  relinquishes 
whatever  is  of  no  vital  importance  to  those  mi- 
croscopic eyes,  which,  hein^  able  to  take  in  only 
the  diminutive,  value  themselves  on  the  detec- 
tion of  specks,  as  a  discovery  oftheir  own,  though 
keener  eyes  had  discovered  them  long  before, 
but  slighted  them  as  insignificant.  Satisfied 
that  it  IS  the  best  of  all  the  churches  which  ex- 
ist, he  never  troubles  himself  to  inquire  if  it  is 
the  best  that  is  possible.  lo  the  church  of  En- 
gland he  is  contented  with  excellence,  and  is  sa- 
tisfied to  wait  for  perfection  till  he  is  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Church  triumphant 

Candidus  made  early  the  discovery  of  a  secret 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  discover,  till  by 
bis  ignorance  of  it,  ho  had  thinned  the  human 
race — the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opini- 
ons. This  irremediable  difference  he  turned  to 
its  only  practical  purpose,  not  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  convince  others,  but  the  less  hopeless 
aim  of  improving  his  own  forbearance.  He  even 
doubted  whether  this  disagreement,  though  a 
misfortune  in  the  aggregate,  was  not  even  more 
calculated  to  promote  individual  piety,  than  an 
uniformity  which  would  not  have  called  this 
feeling  into  exercise. 

The  more  he  examines  Scripture  (and  he  is 
habitually  examining  it,)  the  more  he  is  per- 
suaded that  the  principles  of  his  church  are 
identically  with  the  word  of  Glod  ;  while  he  is 
enabled,  by  the  same  examination,  to  drink  more 
deeply  into  that  spirit  of  love,  which  warms  his 
heart  with  kindness  towards  every  conscientious 
Christian,  who  on  some  points  thinks  differently. 
His  attachment  is  definite,  but  his  charity  knows 
no  limits. 

He  observes  that  the  loudest  clamour  for  the 
Establishment  is  not  always  raised  by  the  most 
pious,  nor  the  most  affectionate  of  her  disciples ; 
he  therefore  does  not  rejoice  when  he  sees  her 
honoured  name  hoisted  as  a  political  signal  by 
those,  who  are  careless  of  her  spiritual  prospe- 
rity ;  and  he  sometimes  finds  no  inconsiderable 
difference  between  those  who  toast  her,  and 
those  who  study  to  promote  her  best  interests ; 
though  the  former  obtain  the  reputation,  which 
the  others  are  only  solicitous  to  deserve.  He 
evinces  nis  own  affection  by  his  zeal  in  defend- 
ing her  cause  when  attacked,  by  his  prudence  in 
never  causelessly  provoking  the  attack.  Anxi- 
•08  that  the  wills  of  the  sacred  temple  ebould 


be  impregnable,  he  is  still  more  anxious  tliat  the 
fires  of  her  altars  should  burn  with  undecaying 
»rightness;  and  that  while  her  i;uar<:ianH  art 
properly  watching  over  the  security  of  the  one, 
the  flame  of  the  other  be  not  extinguished.  He 
gives  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that  he  attenito 
t'aithfully  to  her  doctrines,  by  never  eeparaling 
them  from  her  precepts,  while  he  endeavours  to 
incorporate  both  into  his  practice;  adorning 
them  by  his  example,  recommending  them  in 
his  writings,  and  illustrating  them  in  his  con- 
versation. 

If  he  produce  little  sensation  among  the  in- 
temperate, whoexhibit  their  fidelity  to  the  church 
by  always  representing  her  as  on  the  very  verge 
of  destruction ;  yet  he  would,  were  the  danger 
present,  go  greater  lengths  in  her  defence  tbaa 
some  of^her  more  declamatory  champions;  nay 
he  does  more  now  to  avert  her  ruin,  and  Ihey 
who  seem  to  make  her  safety  depend  on  their 
clamour.  If  he  is  not  perpetually  predicting 
open  war,  he  is  watchful  against  the  hollow  se- 
curity of  a  false  peace.  The  most  difficult  but 
not  the  least  important  part  of  his  care,  is  not 
more  to  vindicate  her  against  avowed  enemies, 
than  against  friends  at  once  vociferous  and 
supine. 

Candidus,  though  a  good  lover,  is  a  bad  hater, 
and  it  is  this  defect  of  hatred,  which  with  a  cer- 
tain class,  brings  his  love  into  suspicion.  He 
has  observed  some  who  evince  their  attachment 
by  their  virulence  against  what  they  disapprove, 
rather  than  by  cultivating,  in  support  of  what  is 
right,  that  spirit  which  is  *  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able,* and  which,  if  it  be  not  peaceable,  is  not 
pure.— These  are  more  remarkable  for  tlieir 
dread  of  external  evils,  than  their  solicitude  for 
the  promotion  of  internal  piety.  Their  religion 
consists  rather  in  repulsion  than  attraction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Candi- 
dus has  none  of  that  pliancy  which,  in  this  re- 
laxed age,  obtains  in  a  different  quarter,  the 
praise  of  liberality  from  those  who,  thinking  one 
religion  about  as  good  as  another,  are  of  course 
tolerant  of  any,  because  tndifierent  to  all. 

He  has  learned  from  the  errors  of  two  oppo- 
site parties,  that  fanaticism  teaches  men  to  de- 
spise religion,  and  bigotry  to  hate  it  He  knows 
that  his  candour  is  esteemed  laxity  by  the  pre- 
judiced,  and  his  firmness  intolerance  by  the  ir- 
religious. There  is,  however,  no  ambiguity  in 
his  moderation  ;  and  he  never,  for  the  sake  qf 
popularity  with  either  party,  leaves  it  doubtful 
on  what  ground  he  takes  his  stand.  Nor  does 
be  ever  renounce  a  right  principle,  because  oqe 
party  abuses  it,  or  another  denies  its  existence ; 
and  while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  Ramet 
by  impostors,  it  does  not  alter  his  opinion  of  the 
things  they  originally  signified ;  for  instance,  he 
does  not  think  patriotism  is  a  romance,  nor  dis- 
interestedness a  chimera,  nor  fervent  piety  a 
delusion,  nor  charity  unorthodox ;  nor  a  sain* 
necessarily  a  hypocrite. 

He  observes  among  his  acquaintance,  that 
there  are  some  who  sedulously  endeavour  to  fix 
the  brand  of  fiinaticism  on  certain  doctrines, 
which  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church  not  only 
recognize,  but  consider  as  fundamental,  as  the 
key-stone  of  the  sacred  arch  on  the  strength  of 
which  our  whole  saperstracture  reste.    These 
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loetrinea,  white  tb«y  eject  ihem  from  their  own 
creed,  they  oonfband,  in  the  creed  of  others, 
irith  certain  dangerous  opinions,  with  which 
they  are  by  no  means  necessarily  connected, 
though  they  unifbriidy  charge  those  who  adopt 
the  one  cJsss  with  invariably  maintaining  the 
other.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  persons  so  charged 
disavow  the  opinions ;  it  is  to  no  purpose  that 
they  only  desire  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  the; 
bold,  and  what  they  reject. 

Candidufl,  however,  undaunted  by  clamour, 
uid  unmoved  by  insinuation,  tenaciously  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  human  apostacy,  of  salva- 
tion  by  ersoe  through  faith,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renovating  the  heart  In 
her  avowal  of  man's  corruption,  he  insihts  that  the 
church  of  England  is  most  emphatical.  *  Read,* 
laid  he  one  day,  in  earnest  conversation  with 
one  whom  he  could  scarcely  consider  but  as  a 
Tirtual  Socinian  within  the  pale  of  the  Elstablish- 
Dent,  *  read  the  pointed  and  explicit  confession 
with  which  her  service  opens/ — He  holds  the 
lame  language  with  some  others  to  whom  the 
Church  is  a  higher  anthority  than  the  Bible,  in 
regard  to  a  aubject  next  in  connexion  with  that 
of  human  weakness,  namely,  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  he  remarks  that  both  these  doc- 
trines are  recognized  in  every  prayer  and  in 
every  office ;  that  they  are  especially  acknow- 
kdged  in  the  CoUeet§^  those  brief  but  beautiful 
effusions  of  devotion,  which,  for  strength  of  ex- 
pression, condensation  of  the  sense,  and  neat- 
ness of  composition,  not  only  surpass  every  thing 
in  the  age  in  i^hich  they  were  composed,  but  re- 
main unrivalled  in  the  similar  addresses  of  our 
own  time,  whoee  best  praise  it  is,  that,  in  this 
period  of  Ene  writing,  our  petitionary  forms  are 
tcoounted  more  or  less  excellent,  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer,  or  recede  farther  from,  tliose  mo- 
dels. Read  their  self-abasing  acknowledgments 
•^Thou,  God,  who  seest  that  we  put  not  our 
trust  in  any  thing  that  we  do* — *  O  God,  foras- 
noch  as  without  Thee  we  are  not  able  to  please 
Thee* — *  Because  the  frailty  of  man  without 
Thee  cannot  but  fall' — *  Grant  that  we,  who  can- 
oot  do  any  thing  that  is  good  without  Thee, 
nay,  by  Thee,  be  enabled  to  live  according  to 
tby  will* — *  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy  Spirit* — *  Bo- 
eaose,  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  na-' 
tare,  we  can  do  no  good  thing  without  Thee, 
grant  us  the  help  of  Thy  grace.' 

Bat  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumeration. 
Ttw  tame  doctrines  run  through,  and  are  incor- 
forated  wiCh,  the  whole  Liturgy.  To  get  rid 
of  them,  mere  omissions  would  be  altogether  in- 
wffieient,  we  must  tear  up  the  whole  web,  we 
most  weave  another,  we  must  weave  it  too  with 
new  materials ;  for  the  old  threads  would  retain 
tbo  euloar  of  the  old  doctrines,  and  communicate 
the  original  character  to  the  new  piece ;  it  is 
aot  only  the  old  form  that  must  be  new  cast, 
but  new  principles  that  must  be  infused,  a  new 
train  of  aentiments  that  must  be  adopted,  in 
■hort  a  new  religion  that  must  be  substituted. 

Candidua  observes,  that  it  is  a  proof  how  dif- 
ferent the  views  of  some  of  our  contemporaries 
ira  on  this  subject  from  those  of  the  primitive 
eharch,  that  while,  with  some  of  the  former,  di- 
me inflyeooe  ia  a  theme  of  derision  rather  than 


of  reverence ;  in  the  other,  whatever  was  pura 
and  holy,  was  ascribed  to  its  operation.  At  tha 
iMime  time,  being  a  diligent  reader  of  ecdesias. 
tical  history,  as  well  as  an  accurate  observer  of 
what  passes  before  his  eyes,  he  is  aware  what 
abuses  have  been  and  are  still  practised,  and 
what  deceits  carried  on,  under  pretence  of  being 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  The  importance  of  ihe 
doctrine  accounts  for  the  imitations  and  coun- 
terfeits to  which  it  is  exposed ;  and  he  knows 
that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  always  pernicious  in 
proportion  to  its  excellence.  The  Old  and  New 
Testament  abound  with  instances.  To  those  of 
the  former  Su  Peter  reverts  to  guard  his  con- 
verts from  those  of  the  latter — *  There  were  false 
prophets  among  the  people,  even  as  there  siiall 
be  false  teachers  among  you.'  Another  Apostle 
warns  his  hearers  against  the  mischiefs  which 
he  himself  had  seen  produced  by  these  impious 
pretenders,  by  instructing  them  to  *  try  the  spi- 
rits,  whether  they  be  of  God.*  Hence  Candidua 
advises,  with  an  able  divine,*  to  try  the  spirits 
ourselves,  not  by  potting  them  npon  supernatu- 
ral work,  but  to  try  them  by  a  more  infallible 
rule — by  the  doctrine  they  teach,  that  is,  by  its 
invariable  conformity  witli  Scripture.  Ho  thinks 
the  same  rule  and  tlie  same  necessity  subsist 
now,  in  as  full  force,  as  when  the  injunction  was 
given. 

Candidos  is  aware  that  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  own  terinSi 
but  to  be  on  his  guard  against  being  misled  by 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  employed  by  others. 
He  tlierefure  takes  care  to  ascertsm  the  charac- 
ter and  temper  of  the  man  by  whom  any  anibi- 
guous  term  is  used,  as  well  as  of  him  to  whom 
the  term  is  applied ;  without  this  caution  ha 
could  not  decide  on  the  justness  of  the  applica- 
tion. Even  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect 
could  say,  a  man  cannot  live  happily  vnthout 
living  wioeljf.  Now,  though  every  man,  what- 
ever be  his  principles,  must  assent  to  this  truth 
as  a  general  proposition,  yet  the  phrase,  *  living 
wisely,'  conveyed  a  very  different  idea  in  the 
school  of  an  atheistical  philosopher,  to  what  it 
would  have  conveyed  in  the  follower  of  Zeno,  and 
more  especially  in  the  disciple  of  Christ  En- 
thusiasm is  one  of  these  ambiguous  terms. 

Candidus  is  prudent  on  a  principle  which  is 
sometimes  denied.  He  considers  that  prudence 
is,  in  an  ardent  character,  more  likely  to  be  an 
effect  of  grace  than  even  zeal ;  because  in  the 
exercise  of  leal  he  is  indulging  his  natural  tem- 
per, whereas,  in  the  other  case  he  is  subduing 
it ;  and  he  has  fonnd  tliat  to  resist  a  propensity 
is  generally  more  the  effect  of  principle  than  to 
gratify  it — Hence,  he  infers  that  if  resistance  be 
a  work  of  grace,  the  sluggish  and  the  cold  heart- 
ed may  judge  of  their  own  conquest  over  nature 
by  a  superinduced  zeal,  while  he  presumes  he  is 
conquering  his  own  vehemence  by  a  superinduced 
prudence ;  thus  the  same  truth  is  illustrated  by 
directly  opposite  instances. 

Against  enthusiasm,  therefore,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  caution  the  discreet  and  enlightened 
Candidus.  He  avoids  it  as  naturally  as  a  wise 
man  avoids  folly,  as  a  sober  man  shuns  extrava^ 
ganco.    But  then  it  is  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
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what  bifjrots  call  00 ;  it  is  the  real  entity,  and  not 
the  (tpectrc,  against  which  he  is  on  his  (ruard  ; 
'*.  ■%  for  not  being  superstitious,  he  is  not  terrified  by 
^  ifl  phantoms  and  gobhns.  He  laments  when  he 
'*'.^'-'  encounters  a  real  enthusiast,  because  he  knows 
that,  even  ifhonest,  he  is  pernicious.  But  though 
he  thinks  him  highly  blamcable,  he  docs  not 
think  hitn  worse  *  than  murderers  of  fathers,  and 
murderers  of  mothers.*  He  thinks  enthnpiasm 
mischievous,  but  he  does  not  think  it  worse  than 
impiety,  worse  than  intemperance,  worse  than 
mfidelity,  worse  than  intolerance,  worse  than  any 
other  flagitious  vice ;  especially  he  does  not  think 
it  worse  than  all  the  other  vices  put  together. 
Yet  this  he  might  be  almost  tempted  to  believe 
was  the  case,  when  he  sees  other  vices  compa- 
ratively left  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  this  dough. 
ty  enormity,  imagmary  as  well  as  real,  singly 
Attacked  wiih  the  combined  force  of  all  the  wea. 
pons  which  ought  to  be  in  turn  applied  to  the 
whole  family  of  sin.  As  he  is  very  skilful  in 
fymptonis,  he  takes  care  to  ascertain  evident 
marks  of  the  mania,  palpable  diagnostics  of  the 
rabid  bite,  before  he  pronounces  on  the  disease, 
or  proceeds  to  secure  himself  from  the  conta- 
gion. 

By  his  well-exercised  judgment,  he  can  gene- 
rally discover  the  different  causes  of  the  actual 
distemper.  He  can  distinguish  whether  the  pa- 
tient is  sick  of  a  deluded  imagination,  or  from 
havini^  been  in  contact  with  the  infected ;  whe- 
ther  he  is  mismansged  by  artful,  or  injured  by 
ignorant  prescribers ;  whether  the  malady  lies 
in  the  weakness  of  his  natural  powers,  the  agi- 
tation of  his  animal  spirits,  or  the  vanity  of  his 
mind — whether  it  be  an  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  or  a  tumour  in  the  heart — some  or  all  of 
these  appearances  commonly  indicating  the  fa- 
natical fever.  In  either  case  he  heartily  sub- 
scribes to  the  reality  and  danger  of  the  distem- 
per, but  even  then  he  does  not  positively  pro- 
nounce  that  the  weak  are  wicked,  or  the  disor- 
dered counterfeits. 

But  if,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  he  finds  the 
appellation  conferred  only  because  the  objects 
of  it  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  unspeakable  im- 
portance of  religion,  and  the  infinite  value  of 
•ternal  things — because  they  are  no  more  afraid 
of  feeling  than  of  understanding  the  great  troths 
of  Christianity — because  they  think  their  souls 
are  not  a  property  to  be  complimented  away 
through  fear :  if  he  find,  that  with  all  their 
warmth  they  are  rational,  with  all  their  zeal 
they  are  humble,  with  all  their  energy  they  are 
consistent,  with  all  their  spirituality  they  are 
■ober;  if  they  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
as  faithfully  as  they  believe  its  doctrines — if 
their  religion  do  not  lie  more  in  profession  than 
in  performance — if  they  give  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  their  love  of  God,  by  their  tenderness 
to  their  fellow-creatores — if  they  are  as  liberal 
to  their  bodily  wants,  as  those  are,  who  forget 
to  take  their  souls  into  the  account — if  their 
piety  appear  as  much  in  their  practice  as  in  their 
discourse,  and  their  prudence  keep  pace  with 
^  their  earnestness,  then  he  will  not  bo  forward  to 
impute  to  them,  as  the  unpardonable  sin,  those 
animated  sentiments  which  are  to  themselves 
*  peace  and  joy  in  believing,*  and  to  others  be- 
nignity, pbilaothrony,  and  kindness.    * 


And  as  he  does  not  call  well-directed  lea] 
fanaticism,  nor  generous  ardour  delirium,  so  bs 
does  not  rank  those  who  believe  in  the  omnipo 
tence  of  divine  grace  among  the  enemies  to  vir- 
tuous action,  nor  does  he  suspect  that  the  advo. 
catcs  for  strenuous  exertion  are  sworn  foes  to 
faith.  Nor  does  he  ever  disavow  a  doctrine 
which  ho  has  adopted  on  conviction,  because  it 
may  happen  to  be  associated  in  the  mind  dt 
another  man,  with  other  doctrines  which  hs 
himself  cannot  adopt  And  as  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  human 
heart  and  tlie  nature  of  religious  aflecticms,  bs 
distinguishes  between  the  sanguine  temper  of 
youth,  between  that  warmth,  which,  in  a  rightly 
turned  mind,  time  will  cool,  and  experience  tem- 
per, and  which  will  retain  no  more  than  a  dns 
degree  of  spirit,  when  its  first  effervescence  has 
sut>sided  ;  he  distinguishes  this  spirit  from  that 
blind  zeal  and  headlong  violence,  which,  as  they 
are  a  part  of  no  religion,  so  they  are  a  discredit 
to  any. 

He  has  observed,  that  the  reason  why  we  see 
such  misshapen  representation  of  religion  set 
op  for  the  finger  of  reproach  or  ridicule  to  point 
at,  is,  that  the  reviler  has  not  been  looking  out 
for  troth  ;  he  has  not  taken  his  draught,  we  will 
not  say  from  the  highest  model,  but  from  the 
fair  average  of  serious  Christians ;  but  he  has 
taken  it  from  the  lowest  specimen  of  what  he 
has  seen,  and  even  more  commonly  from  the 
distorted  report  of  others.  He  was  looking  oat 
for  absurdity,  and  where  it  is  stndiously  sought, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find;  anH,  if  not  found, 
it  will  be  easily  imagined.  This  caricature  he 
produces  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  bodjr; 
taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  in  his  portrait 
just  resemblance  enough  to  show  a  feature  or 
two  of  the  real  face,  that  the  disgusting  and 
exaggerated  physiognomy  may  not  prevent  its 
being  recognized.  If  no  glimpse  of  liiceness 
could  be  traced,  it  would  not  answer  the  end ; 
it  would  answer  it  still  less,  if  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  piece  were  not  deformity. 

Candidiis  is  persuaded  that,  of  every  combina^ 
tion  of  wickedness  with  folly  which  Satan  has 
devised,  hypocrisy  is  the  greatest,  as  being  the 
most  generally  unprofitable^  The  hypocrite  is 
sore  of  being  the  abhorrence  of  both  sides  ci 
the  question.  Where  his  duplicity  is  not  sos. 
pected,  the  world  hates  him  for  the  appearmnce 
of  piety  ;  Grod,  who  knows  the  heart,  hates  him 
for  the  abuse  and  affectation  of  it  But,  tfabagli 
Candidus  deprecates  hypocrisy,  he  is  oaateli 
of  suspecting  it  on  light  grounds,  still  taamSf 
charging  it  home  without  proof.  As  he  fif.Bal 
omniscient,  he  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  an^ 
man  who  appears  more  than  usually  pious  «•  a 
hypocrite,  nor  does  he  so  denominate  him  on 
that  singJe  ground.  As  he  cannot  scrutinise  his 
heart,  he  judges  him  by  his  actions,  and  leaves 
him  to  settle  his  motive  with  his  Maker. 

On  the  whole,  if  he  meet  with  a  man,  the 
consistency  of  whose  life  gives  stronger  evidence 
of  the  reality  and  depth  of  ni»  religion,  than 
other  men,  he  is  reluctant  in  sospeoting  him 
either  of  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm.  So  far  from 
it,  he  will  find  his  own  faith  strengthened,  his 
own  victory  over  the  world  confirmed,  his  own 
indi£brenoe  to  human  applause  increased,  bv 
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inch  m  liTiii||r  exemplification  of  the  truth  of 
fSiriMia/iitj,  and  caluily  leave  it  to  the  innon- 
ntferate,  the  incompetent,  and  the  malevolent,  to 
•tifrniatize  the  character  which  he  revereiu 

They  who,  when  th«»y  observe  eminent  piety 
and  zeal  much  above  low  water-mark,  insinuate 
that  such  symptoms  in  the  more  animated  Chr^s- 
tian  prove  his  tendency  to  be  a  separatist,  pay  a 
tery  wretched  compliment  to  the  established 
cliurch.  Is  it  not  implying,  that  her  service  is 
Bot  sufficiently  higrh  and  enlarged  to  satisfy  an 
•ner^tic  spirit ;  tliat  she  does  not  possess  at- 
tractions to  engage,  and  materials  to  fill,  and 
ipirit  to  warm  a  devout  mind,  but  that  a  supe. 
lior  degree  of  earnestness  will  be  in  danger  of 
driving"  its  possessor  to  stray  without  her  pale 
io  search  of  richer  pastures  7  Is  it  not  virtually 
nying  one  of  two  things,  either  that  a  fervent 
|»ety  is  bad,  or  that  the  church  is  not  good. 

With  Cendidus,  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
ease,  h«  is  so.  little  *  given  to  change,*  that  he 
rejoices  in  belonging  to  a  church  of  whose  for- 
nularics  we  have  already  seen  how  much  he 
bad  to  say  in  commendation.  In  these  stand- 
ards he  rejoices  to  see  truth,  as  it  were,  pinned 
down,  hedged  in,  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  in 
this  mutable  world,  preserved  and  perpetuated. 
Her  significant  and  spiritual  ordinances,  apd 
the  large  infusion  of  Scripture  in  her  offices  and 
Liturgy,  secure  her  from  the  fluctuations  of  hu. 
nan  opinion ;  so  that,  if  ever  the  principles  of 
iny  of  her  ministers  should  degenerate,  her  ser- 
vice would  be  protected  from  the  vicissitude. 
No  sentiments  but  those  of  her  prescribed  ritual 
eiD  ever  find  their  way  into  the  desk,  and  the 
desk  will  always  be  a  safe  and  permanent 
•tandard  for  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test  by 
which  others  may  ascertain  its  purity. 

He  values  her  government  for  the  same  rea- 
ion  for  which  he  values  her  Liturgy,  because  it 
fives  a  definite  bound  to  the  inclosure,  never 
forgetting  that  the  fruit  inclosed  is  of  deeper 
importance  than  the  fence  which  incloses.  He 
ilways  remembers,  however,  that,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  when  the  hedge  was  broken 
down,  disorder  and  misrule  overspread  the  fair 
vineyard. 

Among  other  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate 
Utadier  of  the  doctrine  of  proportions,  in  what- 
ifer  regards  the  ecclesiastical  institution. 
.  Tbongb  be  cordially  approves  her  form  and  dis- 
f^ne,  though  he  believes  they  are  not  only 
■MBtial  to  her  dignity,  but  necessary  to  her 

^ce,  yet  he  discriminates  between  what  is 
inate  and  what  is  supreme.  If  the  one 
tirlft^'  bod? ,  the  other  is  the  soul.  It  is  to  her 
Mrenuousfy  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the 
Hew  Testament,  that  he  looks  for  her  preserva- 
Ikn.  This  is  her  Palladium.  Nor  does  it  more 
leeemble  the  fabled  statue  of  Ilium,  because, 
like  that,  it  fell  from  heaven  to  earth,  tlian  in 
its  having  dropped  down  while  the  Prince  wat 
ktUding  the  eiiadel. 

If  he  adopt  the  Liturgy  for  his  model,  it  is 
Wcaose  he  oerceives  bow  completely  she  has 
adopted  the  fiible  for  hers,  in  never  giving  un- 
due prominence  to  one  doctrine  to  the  dispa- 
lagement  of  the  rest ;  like  her  he  appreciates 
ind  settles  them  according  to  their  due  degrees 
if  importance. 
Vol.  II.  0 


Among  his  many  reasons  for  venerating  the 
church  of  England,  the  principal  is  that  she  is 
an  integral  and  distinguished   portion   of  the     ^  ^ 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  specific  he  never  loses-  ^.^ 
sight  of  the  generick  character ;  as  a  Church.  T^^- 
nian,  he  is  first  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
The  ramification,  so  far  from  separating  him 
from  the  root,  unites  him  more  closely  to  it  If 
he  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  because  he  is  inserted 
into  the  true  vine.    Though   quicksighted   to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  errors,  he  does  lil>e> 
ral  justice  to  whatever  is  valuable  in  other  com- 
munities.    In  many  members  of  those  which 
differ  from  his  own,  more  in  forms  of  govern- 
ment than  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine 
he  sees  powerful  ability  and  sound  learning  to 
admire,  and  much  substantial  piety  to  venerate 
Even  with  regard  to  that  church,  from  the  con- 
ruptionsand  spiritual  tyranny  of  which  our  owe 
has   been  providentially  rescued,   he   acknow 
ledges  much  excellence  in  those  missals  from 
which  our  own  ritual  was  partly  extracted  ;  ho 
sees  in  many  of  her  writers  a  genius,  a  sublimi 
ty,  and  an  unction  that  rarely  have  been  sur 
passed.  In  short,  he  exorcires  charity  and  kind- 
ness to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  except  one,  a 
sect  which  has  lately  been  well  animadverted 
on.    It  is  not,  indeed,  a  distinct  sect ;  it  is  not 
a  separate  community,  for  then  his  prudence 
might  escape  all  contact  with  it,  but  it  is  one, 
whose  slotli,  producing  the  same  insinuating  ef- 
feet  which  the  subtlety  of  the  Jesuits  formerly 
produced,  wihout  giving  us,  like  the  school  Loy- 
ola, any  hope  of  its  extinction,  has  found  means 
to  thrust  not  a  few  of  its  followers  into  every  re- 
ligious denomination  and  society  in  the  world — 
the  sect  of  the  non-doera. 

In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vaunting  pro- 
fession of  faith,  no  flaming  display  of  oxthodoxy, 
no  clamour  for  favourite,  no  hostility  against 
reprobated  doctrines,  no  outcry  for  or  against 
the  church  or  the  state,  will  ever  raise  them  in 
his  estimation.  He  accounts  them  the  barren 
fig-tree  of  every  community  in  whose  soil  they 
spring  up.  They  may,  indeed,  claim  to  belong 
to  it.  but  it  is  as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  root, 
the  canker  to  the  bud,  the  excrescence  to  the 
healthful  body. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  established  church 
Candidus  approves  the  degrees  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity, and  the  gradations  of  income.  But,  if  he 
never  entertains  a  desire  that  the  highest  were 
lower,  he  cannot  help  breathing  a  cordial  wish 
that  the  lowest  were  higher.  Convinced,  how 
ever,  that  every  thing  human  is  in  its  very  na- 
ture imperfect,  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
hope,  a  hope  which  is  confirmed  by  actual  in- 
stances,  that  some  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
will  be  examples  of  christian  lil>erality,  and  some 
of  the  most  lowly,  of  patient  submission ;  so 
that  their  several  portions  may,  while  they  ena- 
ble them  to  furnish  a  pattern  to  others,  mmister 
to  their  own  eternal  good. 

But  evils  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  wilt 
never  aggravate.  He  holds  it  criminal  even 
to  agitate  questions  which  only  fester  and  in- 
flame the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure ;  he 
knows  that  fruitless  discussion  may  irritate^ 
but  seldom  heals;  that  oiierclous  animadver 
sions  on  irremediable  grievances  only  sery^ 
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by  stirring  up  discontent,  to  excite  insubordi- 
nation. 

He  respects  every  order  and  decree  amongf 
them  for  the  Lord*B  sake  ;  and,  if  a  case  idioald 
occur  in  which  he  cannot  h  'nour  the  man,  he 
will  honour  his  office.  If  called  on  for  his  opi- 
nion as  to  any  defect,  his  censures  are  discreet ; 
if  not  called  upon,  he  is  silent.  But  if  his  cen- 
sures, when  just;  are  temperate  ;  his  commenda- 
tions, when  merited,  are  cordial.  Above  all,  he 
holds  the  practice  to  be  equally  dishonest,  disin- 
^enuous  and  vuli^ar,  to  make  communities  and 
bodies  answerable  for  the  fkults  and  errors  of 
individuals ;  while  he  never  commends  or  vin- 
dicates any  thing  decidedly  wrong,  either  in  in- 
dividuals or  in  communities. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  established  Christian, 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  fine  writer, 
that,  not  to  If  now  what  occurred  before  we  were 
6orn,  is  io  be  always  a  child.  Yet  while  the  in- 
tellect may  be  improved  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
this  antecedent  knowledj^e,  the  will  and  the  pas- 
sions may,  notwithstanding  our  study  of  the 
most  elaborate  discussions  on  their  nature  and 
etfects,  remain  in  the  same  state  of  childish  im- 
becility. History  and  philosophy,  though  they 
inform  the  understanding,  and  assist  the  judg. 
roent,  cannot  rectify  the  obliquities  of  the  heart. 

The  experience  of  all  past  ages  has  produced 
fuch  an  accumulated  mass  of  disappointment, 
•uch  a  long  unbroken  series  of  mortification, 
fUch  a  reiterated  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  insufBcien^v  of  its  power 
to  confer  happiness,  that  one  would  be  ready  to 
imagine,  that  to  every  fresh  generation,  nay  to 
every  period  of  the  life  of  every  individual  in 
every  generation,  wisdom  would  not  have  all 
her  adfnonitions  to  begin  over  again.  One 
would  not  think  that  the  same  truths  require, 
not  only  to  be  afresh  pressed  upon  us,  but  to  be 
again  unfolded  ;  to  be  repeated  as  if  all  previous 
experiment  had  never  been  tried,  as  if  all  fore- 
going  admonition  had  either  never  been  given, 
or  had  been  completely  obliterated;  as  if  the 
world  were  about  to  begin  on  a  fresh  stock  of 
materials,  to  set  out  on  an  untried  set  of  princi- 
ples, as  if  it  were  about  to  enter  on  an  original 
•course  of  action  of  which  preceding  ages  had 
lefl  no  precedent ;  on  a  line  of  conduct  of  which 
our  forefathers  had  bequeathed  no  instances  of 
failure,  had  experienced  no  defeat  of  expecta- 
tion. 

We  read  perpetually  of  multitudes,  who  lived 
in  the  long  indulgence  of  unbounded  appetite, 
who  in  the  gratification  of  every  desire,  has 
drained  the  world  to  its  last  dre^s ;  but  does  the 
oarrative  of  ages  record  a  single  instance,  that 
the  end  proposed  and  followed  up  in  the  fervent 
pursuit,  I  mean  happiness,  was  ever  attained  7 
We  contemplate  these  recorded  examples,  we 
lament  the  disgusts,  and  pity  the  mortifications 
of  the  disappointed  ;  but  who  applies  the  know- 
ledge to  any  practical  use,  to  any  personal  pur- 
pose   We  are  informed,  but  we  are  not  inetruct- 


ed.  We  resolve,  in  full  confidence  of  oar  omm 
wisdom,  and  complete  contempt  for  that  tt$m$i 
predecessors,  to  make  the  experiment  (or  •tr* 
Helvf^s.  We,  too,  pursue  the  same  end,  and  pro- 
bably by  the  same  path ;  secure  that  we  shall 
escape  the  mistakes  into  which  others  have  fallen, 
assured  that  we  shall  avoid  the  evils  which  they 
have  incurred,  evils  which  we  aitribato  to  their 
i Ignorance,  or  their  neglect,  to  their  error,  or 
their  indiscretion. 

We  set  out  fresh  adventurers  in  the  old  tract 
We  weary  our  wits,  we  waste  our  fortune,  we 
exhaust  our  spirits.  Still  we  are  persuaded  that 
we  have  devised  the  expedient  of  which  our  pre* 
cursors  were  ignorant ;  that  we  have  hit  on  the 
very  discovery  which  had  eluded  their  search ; 
that  we  have  ftiund  the  ingredient,  which  they, 
in  mixinfir  up  the  grand  componnd,  earthly  hap- 
piness, had  overlooked. 

The  natural  and  pressing  object  of  our  desire 
is  present  enjoyment ;  those,  therefore,  who  gra- 
tify our  wayward  fancies,  or  remove  from  us  any 
immediate  inconvenience,  are  sure  of  our  favour. 
On  them  we  seiie  as  instruments  for  promoting 
our  schemes  of  gratification,  forgetting  that  they 
have  schemes  of  their  own  to  promote ;  that  they 
are  equally  looking  to  us  for  our  instrumentality  i 
and  that,  if  they  are  making  any  undue  sacri- 
fices to  us,  it  ia  but  in  order  to  the  furtherance 
of  those  schemes.  Such  is  mere  worldly  friend- 
ship. As  the  intellectual  eye  seldom  rans  along 
the  whole  train  of  consequences,  which  is  tha 
only  true  way  of  taking  our  measure  of  things, 
the  same  principle  which  attaches  as  to  the 
friend  who  is  huinonring  us,  makes  us  murmur 
at  the  dispensations  of  Him  who  is  correcting 
ns,  dispensations  which,  though  psinful  at  the 
moment,  may,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  of 
which  we  know  neither  the  design  nor  the  pro- 
cess, be  insuring  to  ns  fuinrs  benefits.  But 
having  no  clear  perception  of  remote  good,  we 
have  no  very  ardent  desires  afler  it  Our  short 
sigh  ted  ness  concurs  with  our  selfishness  in 
making  this  false  estimate. 

Divine  goodness,  which  we  perhaps  have  hi- 
therto withstood,  at  length  when  He  who  gives 
the  grace  gives  the  desire,  touches  the  heart  so 
lon^  closed  against  it  The  still  small  voiof 
which  was  drowned  in  the  noise  and  tumult  S 
the  world  is  at  length  heard,  and,  through  longer 
forbearance,  and  farther  communications  of  that . 
grace,  is  at  Icngt'i  obeyed.  Religion  operatiiuf'^ 
on  the  convictions  of  the  heart,  and  our  humili- 
ty improving  with  the  experience  of  oar  owE 
mistakes,  gradually  remove  the  veil  thrmij^ 
which  we  had  hitherto  beheld  the  world. 

As  the  heavenly  light  grows  stronger,  ths 
false  lights,  drawn  from  the  exhalations  of  sen- 
suality and  5elf-indulgence,  which  at  once  glinm 
mer  and  mislead,  are  quenched.  Tho  day-star 
begins  to  dawn.  In  the  clearer  atmosphere,  ob- 
jects assume  their  proper  shape ;  every  thing 
appears  in  its  true  colours.  Tlie  mind  is  insen- 
sibly disenchanted,  the  views  take  another  tun* 
As  the  eye  attains  a  more  distinct  sight,  the  de- 
sires acquire  a  juster  aim.  We  discover  that 
the  best  things  on  earth  have  an  inseparable  im- 
perfection appended  to  them^  Referring  to  oar 
past  experience,  or  present  clearer  observatioii 
of  things,  we  find  that  the  delights  which  «• 
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were  indefectible  are  dyinsf  away  ;  we 
hnd  UlHt  pleajiare  disKolveis  wit  misleads,  riches 
oorrapl,  power  intoxicates,  hope  deceives,  pod. 
session  disappoinU  ;•— and,  which  now  stamps 
npon  our  renewed  feelingrs  the  deepest  impres. 
tion  of  the  vanity  of  human  things,  difficulties 
sink  our  sprits,  success  af^itates  them ;  we  find 
that  what  we  want,  we  desire  with  a  painful  ar- 
dency ;  what  we  have,  we  either  fear  to  enjoy, 
or  the  enjoyment  is  poisoned  by  the  fear  of  losing 
it ;  and  the  intense  delight  could  not  long  be 
borne,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained.  The  con- 
rictions  of  the  Cfiristian  being  nettled,  he  is  now 
desirous  of  imparting  the  hene6ts  of  his  own  ex- 
perience to  his  younger  friends,  who,  in  their 
torn,  commonly  reject  the  transfer,  thinking 
him  to  be  as  much  mistaken  as  he  had  formerly 
thought  his  predecessors ;  like  him,  they  prefer 
(he  experiment  to  the  advice,  the  risk  to  the 
eaution. 

The  sober  thinker  is  now  convinced,  that  be- 
tween the  fever  of  desire,  the  uncertainty  of  at- 
tainment, the  disappointment  attending  what  is 
ttuined,  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
dread  of  the  worst  thinjfs,  and  the  insuppressible 
lease  of  the  brevity  of  the  best,  the  mere  man 
of  the  world  can  never  be  substantially  happy. 
The  Christian  thus  warned,  tlius  wakened,  is 
thankful,  not  for  the  mistakes  he  has  committed, 
hot  for  the  salutary  vexations  that  have  attended 
them.    The  monitory  wisdom  of  past  ages  rises 
in  his  esteem,  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  own 
linki.    Above  all,  he  has  found,  that  there  is 
DO  infallible  wisdom  but  in  the  oracles  of  inspi- 
ration ;  there  he  looks  for  whatever  is  *  profita- 
Ue  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness.*     There  only  he 
has  found,  that  the  *  man  of  Grod  may  be  tho- 
iDagbly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.* 
^  In  perusing  the  sacred  records,  he  even  de- 
rives  consolation  from  what  he  has  been,a  source 
of  derision  to  the  profane,  and  of  wonder  to  the 
ignorant — the  fidelity  with  which  the  inspired 
writers  have  exhibited  holy  n\en,  in  the  most 
tsnsurable  instances  of  their  conduct,  and  in  the 
fewest  stafircs  of  their  hope  and  confidence.    He 
there  beholds  tho  chosen  servants  of  God  wading 
ftroogh  doubts  and  apprehensions,  aasaulted  by 
taoptations,  perplexed  by  trials.    Had  they  ne- 
^ver  been  presented  but  in  their  happier  seasons, 
'  (at  in  their  triumphs,  and  their  victories,  the 
comparison  with  his  own  failures,  with  his  own 
oe^sional  depressions  and  fluctuations,  would 
Ittve  sunk  his  spirits  which  they  now  support, 
woald  have  weakened  his  faith  which  they  now 
ceofirm. 

He  rejoices  in  the  Gospel  as  a  stream  flowing 
fiom  the  fountain  of  love  and  mercy,  the  spring 
ef  all  spiritual  life  and  motion ;  he  finds  that  ge- 
imine  Christianity  differs  from  every  other  good, 
as  spirit  diflfera  from  matter.  It  establishes  the 
fiwDdation  of  happiness  as  well  as  goodness;  and 
both,  not  on  any  supposed  merit  in  the  recipient, 
bot  on  the  free  mercy  and  voluntary  grace  of 
God.  While  it  exacts  obedience  to  tho  divine 
k«,  it  shows  that  the  requisition  cannot  be  com- 
plied  with,  bat  by  divine  assistance;  what  it 
eommands,  it  bestows ;  if  it  roquiree  the  will,  it 
•ooiera  the  power. 
la  tbo  retroipect  of  bif  ptft  li&»  be  ii  aito-, 


nished  at  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  Goi 
under  his  own  repeated  provocations ;  especially 
he  refl'  cts  with  wonder,  that  the  very  prosperity 
which  had  been  the  special  gi(\  of  his  Maker, 
had  alienated  his  heart  from  him.  He  if  hortfbled 
to  think,  that  it  was  in  the  very  arms  tlf  hia 
goodness  he  forgot  liim ;  when  he  tasted  most 
abundantly  uf  his  bounty,  then  it  was  he  neglect- 
ed him  most ;  when  be  most  largely  enjoyed  his 
overflowiiig  beneficenRe,  the  gifl  induced  not 
gratitude,  but  intoxication.  He  looks  back  with 
remorse  on  the  tim^  he  has  wasted,  and  the  er- 
rors he  has  committed,  but  he  does  not  spend  hia 
remaining  strength  so  much  in  regretting  aa  in 
repairing  them. 

To  be  enchanted  with  things  which  have  not 
much  in  them,  he  now  finds  is  the  mark  of  a 
weak  and  undistinguished  mind.  It  shows  the 
absence  of  a  rational  understanding,  and  the 
want  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  be  inordinately  at- 
tached to  any  object,  whose  worth  will  not  bear 
out  our  judgment,  and  vindicate  our  attachment. 
Habitual  considerations  on  the  littleness  of  pre- 
sent things,  the  disappointing  nature  of  all  earth- 
ly enjoyments,  the  grandeur  of  his  future  pros- 
pects, with  nearer  views  of  the  eternal  world, 
all  combine  to  give  continence  to  his  mind,  mo- 
deration to  hia  desires,  and  sobriety  to  his  con- 
duct. 

We  are  slow  in  making  the  discovery  of  the 
large  capacity  of  the  human  mind ;  that  it  is 
made  capable  of  a  felicity  commensurate  to  ito 
nature ;  that  the  rudiments,  both  «f  eternal  mi- 
sery and  happiness,  are  laid  in  our  souls  here. 
Bemg  endued  with  such  faculties  and  powers 
for  seeking  the  favour  of  God,  and  such  meant 
and  graces  for  attaining  to  his  presence,  the 
Christian  finds  that  the  misery  must  be  propor- 
tionate in  missing  it.  He  has  also  learned,  that 
it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Gospel  merely  to  an- 
nounce to  us  a  state  of  future  blessed nea?,  bnt 
to  fit  us  for  it  It  is  but  half  of  the  work  of  in- 
finite  love  to  provide  a  heaven  for  man ;  it  is  its 
completion  to  make  man  a  suitable  recipient  of 
the  bliss  prepared  for  him.  Without  this  gra- 
cious provision,  Christianity  had  been  a  scheme 
to  tantalize,  and  not  to  save  us.  He  sees  that 
there  is  a  higher  destination  for  the  passions 
than  that  to  which  he  has  hitherto  applied  them. 
Those  aflTections  which  had  been  parcelled  out« 
and  severally  fastened  on  their  respective  vani- 
ties, are  now  concentrated  and  devoted  to  God. 
Love,  ioy,  hope,  desire,  the  very  propensities 
which  have  formerly  misled  him,  having  found 
their  true  object,  now  ripen  him  for  that  state 
from  which  they  had  so  long  seduced  him ;  each 
contributes  its  quota  towards  framing  him  into  a 
disposition  for  happiness,  and  to  prepare  him  fur 
its  ultimata  enjoyment 

He  has  long  since  discovered  that  the  best 
pleasures  of  earth  are  drawn  from  cisterns  not 
foantains,  that  our  most  prized  delights  are  nei- 
ther pure  in  themselves,  nor  permanent  in  their 
duration.  The  immortal  mind  cannot  be  satis- 
fied in  the  pursuit,  nor  even  in  the  enjoyment 
They  cannot  confer  what  they  do  not  possess, 
perfection  and  stability.  Things  perishable 
themselves  cannot  satisfy  the  desires  of  being 
made  for  eternity.  The  soul  cannot  exert  its 
full  powers,  nor  unfold  its  whole  nature,  nor  die. 
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play  all  its  operations  on  this  contracted  stage. 
Tne  bed  is  narrower  than  that  a  man  can  jtretch 
himself  on  iL*  There  is  no  proportion  between 
•ach  a  scanty  space  and  such  large  capabilities, 
•adv.  trivial  pleasures  and  such  boundless  de. 
•iiM^JUoh  a  fleeting  duration  and  a  spirit  form- 
ed for  Ml  mortality. 

He  has  found  that  it  is  of  pressing  necessity 
that  this  futurity  be  a  happy  one,  otherwise  the 
yery  circumstance  that  it  is  endless,  which 
makes  the  happiness  complete,  turns  against  us, 
and  makes  the  consummation  of  our  miiery. 
It  is  ditlicult  to  say  whether  the  shortness  of 
the  time  allotted  us  to  secure  this  futurity,  or 
the  eternity  of  the  state  to  be  secured,  should 
most  stimulate  our  religious  exertions.  We 
have  frequently  spoken  of  the  duty  of  learning 
of  an  enemy,  hero  the  lesson  is  peculiarly 
awakening.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  vision 
of  St.  John  why  the  great  enemy  is  working 
with  such  powerful  energy,  is,  because  the  time 
i$  »hort.  Shall  we  be  equally  assured  of  the 
brevity  of  our  own  time,  and  yet  be  less  active 
in  securing  our  salvation,  than  he  is  in  promot- 
ing our  destruction. 

The  boundlessness  of  the  divine  perfections 
presents  to  the  soul  the  widest  range  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith  and  love,  and  the  Gospel  teaches 
the  most  unshaken  confidence  of  happiness  in 
the  death  of  Christ  But  that  Grod  is  the  King 
Hemal  and  immortal^  is  to  us  the  broad  basis  on 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  promises  are  built.  It 
would  moderate  the  delight  with  which  we  con- 
eider  his  attriDutes,  if  eternity  were  not  annexed 
to  them ;  his  immortality  alone  being  the  pledge 
and  security  of  ours.  *The  weight  of  glory* 
announced  by  the  Apostle  derives  its  highest 
value  from  its  being  an  eternal  weight. 

Of  the  joys  of  heaven  there  is  in  Scripture 
Iko  description.  This  is  wisely  avoided,  as  the 
tastes,  desires,  and  inclinations  of  men  are  so 
different,  one  conceiving  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  happiness,  for  which  another  has 
little  relish.  They  are  intimated  by  negatives, 
or  by  shadows,  figures,  and  images  of  things, 
to  which  a  general  idea  of  enjoyment  is  annex- 
ed. There  is  only  one  idea  respecting  heaven, 
which  is  clear,  and  plain,  and  definite — its  eter- 
nity. Of  duration  every  man  has  some  precision 
in  his  ideas.  Other  delineations  might  have 
led  to  dispute ;  but  if  the  different  notions  of 
the  nature  of  happiness  might  have  kindled  de- 
bate ;  about  its  immortality,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Perpetuity  gives  the  finishing 
■tamp  to  perfection. 

And  as  we  frame  our  ideas  ot  eternity  from 
what  we  know  of  duration ;  so  we  frame  our 
faint  notions  of  God  from  what  we  conceive  of 
goodness.  We  meditate  on  the  excellences  of 
the  highest  created  spirits,  and  then  imagine 
■omething  of  God,  though  inconceivably  elevat- 
ed above  that  poor  conception,  yet  not  contra- 
dictory  to  it.  Wo  fill  our  mind  with  the  idea 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  knowledge,  power,  holi- 
ness, justice,  purity,  and  to  each  of  these  at- 
tributes we  prefix  that  of  infinite ;  never  for- 
getting that  Grod  is  almost  as  much  above  our 
excellences  as  our  weaknesses.  Yet  we  can 
bat  ascribe  to  Him  all  that  we  feel  or  can  ima- 
fioe  of  perfection,  and  we  ahoold  be  still  more 


lost  in  the  mere  abstract  notion,  if  we  had  not 
some  sensible  feelings,  though  infinitely  imper- 
fect, derived  from  reality  and  exemplification. 

Tile  Christian  must  fill  his  vocation  to  the 
last.  In  this  or  that  profession  men  are  look 
ing  forward  to  the  period  when  they  may  lay  it 
down  with  safety  and  honour :  the  Christian's 
safety  and  honour  consist  in  his  carrying  it  on 
to  the  end.  But  there  is  between  them  this 
point  of  agreement.  The  man  of  business  con- 
tracts his  schemes,  diminishes  his  labours,  mi- 
tigates his  activity,  all  with  a  view  to  his  ulti- 
mate  repose.  If  the  religious  roan  act  thus,  he 
does  it  with  another  view,  and  to  a  higher  end. 
If  he  seek  rest  from  his  toils,  it  is  in  order  to 
find  a  surer  rest  in  God;  if  he  contract  his 
schemes,  it  is  that  he  may  enlarge  his  views. 
There  is  no  specific  period  in  which  he  can  say. 
My  work  is  done,  till  he  lies  down  in  the  grave, 
where  no  man  can  work.  He  now  finds  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  occupations,  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  retirement, 
pleasures  the  most  natural  and  congenial  to  the 
mind  of  nnsophisticated  man,  would  still  be  too 
little  to  fill  his  desires ;  that  they  would  leave  a 
melancholy  void  in  his  heart,  without  the  sense 
of  His  presence  whose  gif\  they  are.  While  a 
consciousness  both  of  the  presence  and  favour 
of  God  gives  a  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  and 
heightens  even  common  comforts  into  blessings. 

There  is  a  progression  in  the  habits  of  a 
Christian.  In  the  advancement  of  his  course 
his  pursuits  are  probably  slower,  but  his  inter- 
ruptions are  fewer.  If  his  progress  be  even 
less  obvious,  less  apparently  active,  he  is  per- 
haps more  substantially  improving,  more  spiri 
toally  advancing.  When,  from  the  infirmities 
of  declining  life,  he  may  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
thing, he  may  then  be  doing  most  If  he  is 
able  to  look  less  abroad,  he  is  lookinff  more  with- 
in. He  logins  to  taste  more  of  the  fruits  of  that 
victory  which  the  Apostle  describes  as  the  evi- 
dence of  a  renovated  heart ;  to  give  thu  best 
proof  that  he  is  *  born  of  God,*  *  he  overcometh 
the  world.*  This,  if  one  of  his  latost,  is  one  of 
his  most  important  conquests.  But  though  he 
has  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  world,  be- 
cause it  never  satisfied  the  desires  of  his  hearli 
he  endeavours  to  the  last  to  serve  it  with  much 
more  sedulity,  than  when  he  looked  to  it  for 
happiness. 

He  has  long  been  persuaded,  that  even  in  this 
present  low  stato  of  being,  we  must  attain  some- 
thing of  the  rudiments  of  future  happiness.  He 
has  learned  that  the  first  principles  must  be 
formed  now,  which  are  to  have  their  consum- 
mation  in  heaven.  To  look  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  state  and  character,  of  which  we 
have  not  so  much  as  begun  to  acquire  the  ele- 
ments, is  not  acting  according  to  any  of  the 
analogies  of  common  life.  The  beginning  and 
the  process  of  any  thing  we  have  in  contem- 
plation always  partake  in  an  inferior,  but  still 
in  a  similar  and  progressive  roeasare,  of  the 
nature  of  the  end.  It  has  the  same  properties 
and  tendencies,  in  its  initial  state,  with  that 
which  is  hereafler  to  be  completed.  We  most 
begin  to  lay  in  our  hearts  the  foundation  both 
of  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  would 
hereafler  attain  to  that  perfection  in  both,  whiok 
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w«  are  told  is  of  tbe  Mtence  of  the  heavenly 
happineM. 

He  has  long  found  that  there  is  no  peace  to 
the  mind  that  does  not  entertain  some  one  ulli- 
mate  end.  Broken  views  and  mixed  designs 
distract  its  attention,  and  corrode  its  quiet.  In 
most  of  the  enterprises  oP  life,  a  man,  besides 
being  abaorbed  by  present  and  perhaps  opposing 
schemes,  is  looiiing  anxiously  forward  to  some 
point  of  change.  He  had  no  sooner  framed  one 
project,  but  his  views  are  penetrating  to  some, 
thing  beyond  it ;  something  which  he  shall  have 
adopted  as  soon  as  be  shall  have  accomplished 
all  his  proximate  objects.  Thus  the  projecting, 
and  fluctuating,  and  prospective  mind,  is  never 
at  rest.  There  is  no  stability  but  in  God.  No 
grand  aim,  no  fixed  position,  no  ultimate  end, 
bat  in  him.  He  who  has  once  chosen  his  Re. 
deeoier  for  his  portion,  is  subject  to  no  more 
Ticisnitades ;  haa  no  afler  reference,  no  remoter 
porsuit,  no  further  design,  in  reserve. 

He,  however,  who  makes  heaven  his  aim, 
and  God  his  end^  will  not  therefore  live  idly,  as 
if  his  choice  being  decided,  his  object  being 
settled,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  His  object 
is  indeed  fixed,  his  choice  is  irreversibly  deter- 
mined, his  portion  is  unalterably  decided ;  but 
that  which  elevates  his  desire-i  also  enlarges 
his  capacities,  so  that  his  pursuit  never  ceases, 
his  search  is  never  finished ;  nor  ever  can  be, 
unless  the  perfection  of  its  object  could  be  ex- 
hausted. Mr.  Boyle  observes  of  a  certain  mine- 
ral,  that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life  in 
the  study  of  it,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  its  properties.  How  much 
more  shall  he  who  seeks  to  *  acquaint  himself 
with  G«id,  find  that  his  entire  life  is  too  short, 
his  whole  powers  too  small,  to  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty to  perfection !  This  he  will  never  com- 
pletely  accomplish  on  earth,  yet  his  desires  will 
grow  with  bis  attainments. 

But  as  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  is  chiefly 
in  prospect,  he  joyfully  looks  forward  to  its  glo- 
rious consummation  in  a  better  world.  *  When  I 
awake  up  afler  thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satisfied,* 
a  plain  intimation  that  till  then  we  shall  nut  be 
satisfied.  From  different  paasafires  of  scripture, 
we  collect  that  the  happiness  of  Heaven  consists 
in  seeing  Grod,  in  participating  his  likeness,  in  be- 
ing satisfied  with  it.  But  how  shall  this  blessed- 
ness be  perfected  hereafler,  if  the  desire,  if  the 
endeavour,  does  not  originate  here  7  If  there  be 
DO  preliminary  acquaintance  begun  with  him 
who  ransomed  us  with  his  blood,  can  we  expect 
to  dwell  with  him  in  eternal  glory  7  *  Not  to  know 
God*  is  the  portentnos  omen  of  being  *  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence.* 
It  is  unspeakably  distressing  to  apprehnnd,  that 
this  may  possibly  be  the  awful  description  of 
some,  who  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  credit 
or  character;  who  goon  without  ever  entertain. 
ing  a  conception,  that  such  a  beginning  may  be 
oounected  with  such  an  end. 

All  tlie  delineations  of  future  misery,  all  the 
pictures  of  a  disturbed  imai;i nation,  all  the 
terrors  with  which  a  restless  conscience  anti- 
eipates  its  torments,  all  the  accumulated  imuges, 
by  which  Revelation  describes  it,  whether  under 
Ihs  figure  of  the  fire  t>iat  is  never  quenched,  or 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  are  h'A  inferior  de- 


grees of  Uiis  terrible  climax,^  *  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  !*  All 
the  doleful  conceptions  of  unimaginable  woe, 
ail  the  shades  and  shapes  of  substNUtial,  unut- 
terable wretchedness,  are  comprised  in  this 
hopeless,  everduring  exile.  What  the  Ml  fnt- 
fers,  theie  ia  no  attempt  to  describe,  Wliat  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  presented  to  the  imagination* 
On  the  other  hand,  *  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  man  conceived,' 
the  final  state  of  bliss.  And  it  is  observabls 
that  the  two  extremes  are  both  most  emphati- 
cally conveyed  b^  negatives.  We  are  only  as- 
sured that  assimilation  with  God  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  joy,  banishment  from  his  presence  the 
extremity  of  woe. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  humbles  and 
abases  the  established  Christian,  than  that, 
whilst  in  his  happier  moments,  he  is  able  to 
figure  to  himself  a  cheerinj;  image  of  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  blessedness  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  beauty  of  Christian  perfection  ;  to 
feci  himself  not  only  awakened,  but  exalted, 
not  merely  enlightened,  but  kindled,  almost  pos- 
sessing, rather  than  anticipating,  heaven  ;  while 
he  is  enabled,  in  a  joyful  measure,  to  meditate 
upon  these  things,  feel  his  mind  ennobled  and 
his  soul  expanded  by  the  contemplation,  yet  to 
find  how  soon  the  bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong 
impression  is  effaced,  the  heavenly  vision  va- 
nished ;  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  be  does  not 
more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  conversation, 
more  forcibly  display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of 
which  his  heart  was  lately  so  full,  of  which  his 
mind  was  so  enamoured.  Cast  down  by  thess 
reflections,  ho  still  learns — painful  lesson  !•— 
that  *  those  must  sow  in  tears  who  would  reap 
in  joy  ;*  that  it  is  not  expectation,  but  possession, 
which  excludes  all  sense  of  sorrow ;  that  it  is 
heaven  itself,  and  not  the  promise  of  it,  that  if 
to  *  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes.*  His  happi- 
ness  in  this  life  will,  on  these  accounts,  be  as 
far  below  perfection,  as  his  goodnesa.;  and  when 
we  speak  of  his  joy  and  felicity,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, rather  of  a  comparative,  than  an  ab- 
solute happiness.  It  is  the  joy  of  hope  render- 
ed sure  by  faith.  The  soul  will  not  be  com- 
pletely blessed  till  the  body  is  disanimated,  its 
temptations  removed,  and  its  infirmities  at  an 
end. 

The  Christian,  as  life  wears  away,  must  not 
be  discouraged,  if  he  feels  not  always  those, 
fervours,  whioh  once  appeared  to  him  insepara* 
ble  from  real  piety.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  his 
piety  is  less  sincere,  but  that  years  and  infir- 
mity, which  have  impaired  his  natural  energy 
of  character,  may  aflect  or  seem  to  affect  Um 
liveliness  of  his  devotion ;  hut  it  may  be  mellow- 
ed, without  being  decayed;  he  will  not  too 
much  distress  himself  by  mistaking  that  for  a 
difninution  of  grace,  which  may  be  only  a  wear- 
ing  out  of  nature.  Or  it  may  be,  that  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  become  habitual,  may  not  for 
that  very  reason  strike  the  mind  so  forcibly 
as  on  its  more  early  adoption,  yet  it  may 
have  sunk  deeper  into  his  heart  There  may 
be  more  proportion  in  his  relieion ;  all  its  com- 
ponent parts  may  be  mire  balanced:  there  is 
more  evenness  in  his  character;  more  viitues, 
but  of  a  less  ostensible  kind,  are  Aollected  into 
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it  than  he  formerly  thought  necetsarj.  His  piety 
is  at  once  inore  lolid,  and  more  spiritual,  more 
operative,  yet  inor '  serene.  His  principles  have 
loniewtrat  of  a  different  call  for  their  exercise  : 
the  efTorts  he  furmerly  made  to  resist  tenipta> 
tiont  of  a  bolder  character,  are  now  exerted  to 
rep^  the  incursions  of  peevishness,  the  allure- 
mnnts  of  indolence,  the  murmurs  of  impatience. 
Qualities  which  he  once  relinquished  to  the  un- 
converted, as  thinking  them  merely  natural,  he 
now  carefully  chnrishes.  Cheeriulness,  once 
considered  as  the  mere  flow  of  animal  spiiits 
is  cultivated  as  a  Christian  grace ;  for  it  does 
not  now  spring  from  nature,  but  triumphs 
over  it 

He  is  not  so  eager  in  support  of  some  particu- 
lar opinions  as  formerly,  becaiise  each  doctrine 
now  maintains  its  proper  place  and  due  impor- 
tance in  his  mind.  If  he  make  religion  less  a 
subject  of  discussion,  he  trurtis  it  is  become  t 
more  practical  principle.  His  views  are  more 
deep,  his  judgment  more  just,  his  convictitms 
more  firmly  rooted.  There  is  a  finer  edge  to 
his  virtues,  for  they  are  now  sheathed  in  humi- 
lity;  and  this  quality,  the  crowning  point,  and 
soundeMt  evidence  of  a  renovated  mind,  by  ren- 
dering him  more  dislru»tful  of  himself,  more 
candid  in  his  opinions,  and  more  temperate  in 
his  language,  will  have  checked  that  forward, 
ness  of  debate,  rashness  of  decision  and  impa- 
tience with  error,  which,  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened, might  formerly  have  given  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  more  animated  Christian. 

But  the  more  his  character  improves,  the  more 
he  looks  out  of  himself  for  his  final  happiness. 
Hi;*  trust  in  his  Redeemer,  increases  in  exact 
proportion  to  those  virtues  of  which  that  tinst  is 
the  source,  virtues  on  which  too  many  others  in- 
vite him  to  rest  his  depen<iencc. 

Some  Christians,  in  their  outlet,  are  disposed 
to  lay  an  almost  exclusive  stress  on  duties,  with- 
out  sufficiently  cultivating  the  spirit  which  should 
prompt  them  ;  others  too  much  overlook  duties, 
relying  on  certain  fervors  for  supplying  their 
place.  The  established  Christian  is  careful  ne- 
ver to  relax  in  duties,  even  though  they  are  not 
attended  with  that  energy  which  once  gave 
more  animation  to  the  exercise.  There  may  be 
in  them  a  less  sensible  acting  of  the  affections, 
which  are  naturally  more  alive  in  the  active  sea- 
ion  of  life,  yet  without  any  diminution  of  the 
real  principle  of  piety  ;  there  will  be  rather  an 
increased  devotedness,  an  augmented  acqui- 
escence of  the  will,  a  more  complete  consecra- 
tion of  heart  and  spirit,  to  the  only  legitimnte 
objf'ct  of  their  entire  affection. 

He  will,  however,  be  solicitous,  that  if  the 
flame  emit  not  such  vivid  flashes,  as  when  it  was 
first  lighted,  yet  that  it  shall  burn  more  steadily, 
more  equably  ;  especially  will  he  be  vifirilani, 
that  he  do  not  insrn?iibly  transfer  to  other  ob. 
Jects  that  ardour  which  used  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  his  piety,  and  that  while  he  fears  he  is 
not  so  much  alive  to  God,  it  is  because  he  is 
more  alive  to  the  world.  Though  others  cannot 
fairly  judge  of  his  internal  state,  yet  there  is 
this  sure  test  by  which  he  will  judge  himself; 
if  the  natural  temp(»rs  be  not  more  snbdued,  if 
the  irrascihle  passions  retain  their  vehemence, 
if  pride  and  aelfiahnesa  maintain  their  sway 


while  the  religious  feelings  alone  are  grown  oo 
tuse,  it  is  an  alarming  symptom,  a  plain  intim» 
tion,  that  religion  has  indeed  lost,  or  rather,  it 
is  to  be  feiired,  that  it  never  had  obtained  Che 
supreme  place  in  his  heart 

And  as  he  has  otwerved,  that  in  some  vehe- 
ment characters  the  lamp  of  religious  fervoor 
was  first  kinoled  by  the  fire  of  natural  passioni, 
so  its  flame  declines  wiili  the  declension  of  the 
natural  powers  ;  he  is  also  aware,  that  there  if 
a  posttibility  to  the  Christian,  as  he  advances  ia 
years,  of  a  growing  supincness,  the  too  natnral 
(effect  of  which  is  a  decay  of  the  vital  spirit  of 
religion.  This  makes  him  tremble  when  he  re- 
flecta  that  the  same  awful  warning  wtiicd,  in 
the  vision  of  the  A(iocalypse,  *  the  Spirit  gives  to 
the  churches,*  is  addrcKsed  with  equal  emplians 
to  every  individual  Christian.  He  rememben 
that  this  compassionate  Spirit,  which  succi»un 
us  when  tempted,  strengthpns  us  when  perse- 
cuted, intercedes  for  us  when  afflicted,  has  pro- 
mised no  such  soothing  tenderness  under  de- 
clining piety.  His  language  to  the  decaying 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  lukewarm  church, 
is  that  of  alarming  menace.  This  gradUiil  apoi- 
tacy  is  the  only  case,  because  it  is  a  hopelesi 
one,  in  which  he  threatens  final  rejection.  Il 
is,  indeed,  infinitelv  grievous,  when  they,  wbhqi 
this  Uessed  Spirit  has  enlightened,  in  uhom  hfl 
has  excited  devout  dinpositionH  and  holy  tempera, 
visibly  sink  below  the  state  in  which  they  onet 
stood.  In  the  volu  re  of  inspiration,  every  com< 
plaint,  evury  expostulation,  every  argument 
which  Icmg -suffering  goodness  Cfmld  sufr£ea|, 
every  intreaty  which  insultnd  mercy  could  de< 
vise,  isexhauHted  ;  nothing  is  omitted  which  can 
invigorate  relaxing  principle,  nothing  is  negltct 
ed  which  can  reanimate  decaying  piety. 

The  advanced  Christian,  therefore,  will  guard 
against  the  too  natural  delu^inn  of  im|Ktsing  oi 
himself  the  belief,  that  a  declension  in  spiritual 
vigour  is  only  natural  decay.  But  he  will  guar^ 
against  it,  by  watching  its  sensible  and  visible 
effects.  He  will  discern,  whether  he  sets  leai 
value  on  the  things  which  are  passing  away; 
whether  his  attachment  to  the  world  diminishM^ 
while  his  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  improve- 
meni  increase;  whether  he  is  as  zealous  in  pro- 
moting good  works  by  his  purse  and  his  influ- 
ence, as  he  was  in  i  he  days  of  health  and  strength, 
by  his  personal  exertions. 

The  confirmed  Christian  exemplifies  the  em- 
phatical  description  of  the  good  man  in  Scri]^ 
ture,  *  he  wnlka  with  God.*  He  does  not  merely 
approach  him  at  stated  times  ;  he  does  not  cere- 
moniously address  him  on  great  occasions  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance ;  bat 
he  walkt  with  him,  his  habitual  intercourse,  hit 
natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  intimate 
communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer  :  and  he 
remembers  that  walkincr  not  only  implies  inter* 
course,  hut  proj^ress.  His  graces  if  not  more 
sincere,  are  more  universal ;  he  knows  and  be 
endeavours  to  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  ■ 
Cliri?tian  must  be  holy  in  *  all  monner  of  con- 
versation ;*  that  excellences  in  some  partnfhia 
character  will  not  atone  for  allowed  defect!  il 
any* 

tn  the  still  remaining  varieties  of  this  chanifi 
ing  scene,  not  knowing  to  what  particular  triiui 
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km  mnj  y«t  be  cilled,  he  will  have  endeavoured 
to  brio|f  a  (general  preparedness  of  apirit  to  everj^ 
event.  When  he  can  no  longer  do  the  will  uf 
God  by  his  accaslnined  exertions,  he  can«  with 
a  subrnisaion  which  is  worn  into  a  habit,  staffer 
it  That  which  is  the  crime  of  an  ordinary  man, 
is  his  highest  attainment  He  can  avbmit  to  be 
feUoM.  He  will  cheerfully  resign  himself  to  be 
discharged  from  services,  in  which  his  lor  Tier 
happineas  had  consiHted.  He  will  contentedly 
■se  hinueir  laid  by,  though  still  atoot  in  heart, 
and  firm  in  apirit  He  will  kindly  assist  those 
who  are  rising  op  to  511  the  place  which  he  is 
about  to  leave  vacant,  by  bis  counsel  his  ezpe. 
rience,  his  prayers.  He  can  rejoice,  that  though 
the  serrunt  fails,  the  service  is  and  will  be  sup> 
plied. 

He  will  continue  more  assiduously  to  labour 
after  that  consistency  of  character,  which  is  a 
more  unequivocal  evidence  of  high  christian  at- 
tainment, than  the  most  prominent  great  quali> 
ties,  which  are  frequently  counteracti^d  by  their 
opposites.  Thia  consistency  exhibita  a  most 
striking  conforniitv  to  the  image  of  his  Maker ; 
as  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  wistiom  of  the 
Supreme  Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in  the 
agreement  and  harmony  of  one  thing  with  an. 
other,  than  in  the  individual  beauty  and  excel, 
fence  of  each.  It  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the 
fitness  and  proportion  of  its  parte  relatively, 
tlu:n  in  the  composition  of  the  parts  themselves. 
By  this  uniformity,  the  results  of  religion  are 
tb»  most  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  christian 
character. 

And  aa  a  real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  haroan 

infirmity,  consistent  with  himself;  so  the  same 

consistency  is  discoverable  in  the  general  fea. 

tores  of  all  Ch  ristians.    However  men  may  d  iflTer 

in  their  natural  character,  yet  there  is,  in  all 

true  believers,  a  aort  of  cnrres|)ondent  feeling,  as 

well  as  common  principle,  which  draws  their 

aflT'Ctions  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  hearts 

and  faculties  to  one  common  source  and  centre. 

It  is  not  a  traditionary  religion  which  attracts 

them  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  nor  is  it  a 

party  feeling  which  attaches  them  lo  some  par- 

tieular  society,  but  it  ia  a  divinely  infused  prin. 

eipte,  communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  it  is 

identified  in  all  ita  essentiala ;  and  a  genuine 

Christian  is  radically  the  same  being,  wherever 

Iw  is  found,  and  under  whatever  difference  of 

eircamiitances  he  exists. 

The  nearer  he  approaches  tn  Grod,  the  more, 
in  one  sense,  he  will  be  sensible  of  his  distance 
from  him.  Higher  views  of  G«>d*s  unspeakable 
lioliness,  a  deeper  sense  of  his  own  un  worthiness, 
Mt  reciprocally,  and  confirm  each  other.  Yet 
tkii  growing  consciousness  of  his  distsnce  only 
■erves  to  augment  h\-  love.  He  more  and  more 
ftele  the  goodness  of  God,  in  having  never  cast 
off  homan  nature,  in  having,  immediately  on  its 
apostaey,  conceived  the  gracioua  design  to  repair 
jteevile,  and  restore  its  dignity.  He  feels,  in  its 
Sill  force,  that  unspeakahle  consolation  which 
the  diaciplee  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  pagan 
philosophers  lamented  was  wanting  in  their  re. 
ligion ;  they  regretted  that  between  the  pure  di- 
wiMit^  and  the  impure  creature^  m$  there  i$  no 
mnian^  §o  there  can  be  no  communion.  Can  any 
more  etrikiDgly  deuumatrate  how  com- 


pletely the  Mediator  provides  for  that  want,  and 
establishes  tiiat  communiun  ?  *  It  is  thus,*  as  a 
very  Ifarned  and  pious  writer  has  observed, 
'  that  the  Gospel  doctrine  gives  full  relief  of 
iiimd  and  ease  of  cunscience,  as  well  as  encou- 
ragement to  piety,  and  discouragement  to  bin.** 
It  givoa  not  only  future  hope,  but  present  peace ! 
it  is  not  all  in  promise,  it  is  much  in  hand. 

Through  the  silent,  but  elfectual,  operations 
of  grace,  obedience,  is  become  acquiescence, 
duty,  is  transformed,  not  only  into  assent,  but 
choice.  If  even  a  heathen  could  say.  Lead  me 
to  whatsoever  I  am  appointed,  and  I  will  follow 
thef,  but  if  I  am  unwilling^  stUl  I  will  follow 
thfe^  no  wonder  if  the  confirmed  Christian  serves 
God  not  so  much  because  he  is  bound  to  serve 
him,  as  because  love  is  the  dictate  of  his  heart, 
affection  the  voluntary  bent  of  his  disposition. 
He  needs  no  extraneous  attraction,  the  impulse 
is  from  within.  The  raw  recruit  requires  to  be 
allured  by  the  *fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum,* 
but  the  veteran  soldier  follows  the  service  be- 
cause he  loves  it,  follows  it  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  no  longer  any  violence  done  to  nature, 
for  the  nature  is  made  conformable  to  the  object ; 
the  love  of  Christ  dnstrains  him,  contrary  prin- 
ciples are  reconciled,  opposite  propensities  are 
blended  into  one,  and  that  one  a  blessed,  though 
still  imperfect,  conformity  to  the  image  and  the 
wiU  of  God.  The  more  his  perceptions  are  clear- 
ed and  his  will  purifipd,  the  more  his  fuith 
strengthens ;  tho  more  simple  his  views  become^ 
the  more  his  thoughts  and  affectiona  reduce 
themselves  to  that  one  central  point,  where  alone 
per  fee 'ion  resides. 

As  he  has  long  observed  that  the  scheme,  the 
show,  tlie  fashion  of  tliis  life  passes  away,  so  he 
does  not  forget,  that  his  own  progress  keeps  pace 
with  the  world,  that  he  also  is  paasing  away 
with  it  Fluctuation,  vici^ssitude  and  decay, 
form  the  very  characters  of  our  being.  *  No- 
thing continueth  in  one  stay.*  Surely  these  per- 
petual intimations  of  Scripture  were  intended 
lor  a  constant  memento,  that  fondness  for  tliinga 
so  trannitory  is  as  ill-suited  to  their  value  as  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  duration.  These  constant 
admonitions  inculcate  temperance  in  our  joy, 
and  moderation  in  our  sorrow.  They  teacti  as 
to  rejoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep  aa 
if  we  wept  not  Whatever  is  vain  in  the  end, 
renders  all  reference  to  its  intermediate  course 
comparatively  vain  also. 

The  ChriHtian  obaerves  the  world  around  him 
to  be  most  careful  about  the  things  which  will 
end  at  death  ;  liis  care  is  chiefly  confiued  to  tne 
things  which  then  begin ;  and  as  it  is  not  so 
much  to  ascertain  the  time,  as  to  secure  the 
consequences  of  death,  that  he  has  been  anxious; 
death  can  never  properly  be  aaid  to  be  sudden 
to  him,  who  alwaya  knew  that  the  event  was  ae 
certain  as  the  period  was  uncertain.  But  he 
doca  not  convert  the  shadows  of  death  into  such 
a  thick  and  substantial  cloud,  as  shall  prevent 
the  mental  eye  from  piercing  through  it,  and 
seeing  the  glory  beyond  it.  Through  this  deep, 
but  pervious  gloom,  the  bright  prospect  opena 
to  that,state,  a  glimpse  of  which,  caught  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  has  in  all  ages,  enabled  the  siooarv 

•  lobn  Bmitlk 
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Christian  to  work  throuprh  all  hit  earthly  diffi- 
culties :  as  it  has  strenijtnened  him  to  encounter, 
with  holy  hope  and  humble  confidence,  the  tri- 
als  of  life,  so  he  trusts  it  will  sustain  him  in  his 
last  conflict  with  the  terrors  of  death.  *  Let  me 
now,*  says  he, '  act  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi. 
ble,  borne  up  by  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and 
strengthened  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  lot  me  anti- 
cifiate  mv  heaven,  burst  my  present  narrow 
bounds,  shake  off  the  incumbrance  of  body,  an. 
nihilate  a  distance  in  itself  so  short,  and  make 
that  immortality  which  is  near,  present* 
Thus  is  the  image  of  divine  goodness  more 


clearly  though  still  imperfectly,  reflected  m  (he 
iboiifirmed  Ciifistian.  The  original  character  of 
the  human  heart,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
its  Creator,  is  about  to  be  reinstated  in  its  pris- 
tine purity.  Sin,  the  lawless  tenant,  not  the  na 
tive  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  will  tonn  be  to- 
tally expelled ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  primitifs 
principle  is  radicated  ;  the  usurper  is  dethroned, 
if  not  altogether  dispossessed  ;  he  is  conquered, 
if  not  absolutely  expelled  ;  if  he  sometimes  dia* 
turb,  he  can  no  longer  destroy.  The  exile  re* 
turns  to  his  forsaken  home,  the  prodifral  In  hit 
father's  house,  the  pardoned  peniten*  'jo  his  God* 


AN  ESSAY 
ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Saint  Paul  hath  furnished  as  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  precepts,  subordi 
nate  to  the  general  laws  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  out  of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a  body  of 
Ethics,  or  system  of  precepts  de  officiiSy  in  truth  and  completeness  far  excelling  those  which  anf 
philosophy  hath  been  able  to  devise  or  deliver. — Dr.  Barkow. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  no  little  diffidence  that  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  submit  them  tc 
the  public  eye.  She  comes  *  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.*  She  is  fully  aware, 
that  whoever  pretends  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  character,  and  especially  into  the  writings 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  excellence 
of  both,  should  possess  many  and  high  requisites,  to  which  she  can  make  out  no  fair  title.  It 
would,  however,  be  entirely  superfluous  to  insist  on  her  incompetency  to  the  proper  execution  of 
such  a  work,  on  her  deflciencies  in  ancient  learning.  Biblical  criticism,  and  deep  theological 
knowledge ;  because  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  would  not  fail  to  be  beforehand  with  her  avowal, 
in  detecting  them.  It  may,  however,  serve  as  some  apology  for  the  boldness  of  the  present  an- 
dertaking,  that  these  volumes  are  not  of  a  critical,  but  of  a  practical  nature. 

On  the  doctrinal  portion,  more  especially,  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  such  a  multitude  of  admirt« 
bte  discourses  have  been  composed,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  without  reach- 
ing their  excellence,  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  might  have  been  presumptuous.  On 
the  practical  part,  also,  much  has  been  ably  and  usefully  written.  Dissertations,  commentaries, 
treatises,  and  sermons,  however,  though  of  superior  merit,  have  not  worn  out  the  subject ;  and 
elucidations  of  his  writings,  whether  they  relate  to  doctrine  or  to  practice,  cannot,  in  any 
point  uf  view,  be  undertaken  without  exhibiting  new  proofs  of  those  inestimable  treasures  they 
contain.  They  are  a  golden  mine,  in  which  the  diligent  workman,  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  more 
he  will  discover ;  the  farther  he  examines,  the  more  he  will  And.  Rich  veins,  hitherto  unheeded, 
will  overpay  his  labours,  will  continue  to  pour  out  upon  him  their  fresh  abundance  of  precious 
ore.  Even  the  present  explorer,  who  had  no  skill  to  penetrate  his  depths,  has  been  sometimes 
surprised  at  the  opulence  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  of  which  she  had  not  before,  perhaps, 
fuHv  estimated  the  value. 

There  are,  it  ijs  true,  passages  in  the  works  of  this  great  Apostle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  bear  no  proportion  to  such  as  are  obvious,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  a  differiint 
and  even  contradictory  manner  by  men,  who,  agreeing  in  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity, 
may  be  allowed  to  differ  on  a  few  abstruse  points,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  piety  on  either 
side.  If  one  must  be  mistaken,  both  may  be  sincere.  If  either  be  wrong,  both  doubtless  desire 
to  be  right ;  and,  happily  for  mankind,  we  shall  all  be  ultimately  tried  by  a  Judge,  who  is  a 
searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  hrart ;  in  whose  sight  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian charity  may  be  more  acceptable  than  that  entire  uniformity  of  sentiment  which  would  su- 
persede the  occasion  of  its  exercise.  *  What  I  know  not,  teach  Thou  me,*  is  a  petition  which 
even  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  and  they  who  have  prefered  it  with  the  moat  effect,  are, 
of  alt  others,  the  persons  who  will  judge  the  most  tenderly  of  the  different  views,  or  unintentional 
misconceptions  of  the  opposite  party. 

That  conquest  in  debate  over  a  Christian  adversary,  which  ia  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christian  temper,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased ;  and,  though  a  triumph  so  obtained  may  dis- 
€omfit  the  opponent,  it  will  afford  no  moral  triumph  to  the  conqueror. 

Waving,  therefore,  both  fVom  disinclination,  and  inability,  wbatever  passages  may  be  oonsider 
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9i  mm  controrenial,  the  writer  baa  confined  herself  to  eodeayour,  though  it  mast  be  confeased, 
imperlectlj  and  soperficially,  to  bring  forward  St  PaoPs  character  aa  a  model  tor  our  general 
imitation,  and  his  practical  writings  aa  a  store-house  for  our  general  instruction  ;  avoiding  what- 
ever mifht  be  considered  as  a  ground  for  the  discussion  of  any  point  not  immediately  tending  to 
practical  utility. 

It  may  be  objected  to  her  plan,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  propose  for  general  imitation,  a  cha- 
racter so  highly  gifled,  so  peculiarly  circumstanced, — an  inspired  Apostle, — a  devoted  Martyr. 
Bat  it  is  the  principal  design  of  these  pages, — a  design  which  it  may  be  thought  is  too  frequently 
avowed  in  them, — to  show  that  our  common  actions  are  to  be  performed,  and  our  common  trials 
iualaiDed,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  those  high  duties  and  thoae  unparal- 
Isled  sofl^rings  to  which  Saint  Paul  was  called  out;  and  that  every  Christian  in  his  measure 
ind  degree,  should  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  dispositions  inculcated  by  that  religion,  of  which  th« 
Apoetle  Paul  was  the  brightest  human  example,  aa  well  as  the  most  illustHous  human  teacher. 

The  writer  is  persuaded,  that  many  read  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  w  ith  deep  reverence  for 
tlie  station  they  hold  in  the  Inspired  Oraclea,  without  considering  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
rapremely  excellent  for  their  unequalled  applicablcneas  to  life  and  mannera ;  that  many,  while 
they  highly  respect  the  writer,  think  him  too  high  for  ordinary  use.  It  haa,  therefore,  been  her 
particular  object,  in  the  present  work,  not  indeed  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle,  but  to 
diminish,  in  one  sense,  the  distance  at  which  we  are  apt  to  hold  so  exalted  a  model ;  to  draw  him 
into  a  more  intimate  connection  with  ourselves  ;  to  let  him  down,  as  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  but 
to  our  familiarity.  To  induce  us  to  resort  to  him,  not  only  on  the  great  demands  and  trying  oc- 
earreRces  of  life,  but  to  bring  both  the  writings  and  the  conduct  of  thia  distinguished  Saint  to 
mix  with  our  common  concerna ;  to  incorporate  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  the  principles 
which  he  exhibits,  and  the  precepts  which  he  enjoins,  into  our  ordinary  habits,  into  our  every 
day  practice ;  to  consider  him  not  only  as  the  writer  who  has  the  mo(»t  ably  and  successfully  nn- 
iblded  the  sublime  truths  of  our  Divine  religion,  and  as  the  instructor  who  has  supplied  us  with 
tlie  noblest  system  of  the  higher  ethics,  but  who  haa  even  condeacended  to  extend  his  code  to  the 
■K>re  minute  exigences  and  relations  of  familiar  lite. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  writer  of  theae  pages,  that  ahe  has  shown  too  little  method 
in  her  diKtribution  of  the  parts  of  her  subject,  and  too  Tittle  system  in  her  arrangement  of  the 
whole;  that  she  has  expatiated  too  largely  on  some  points,  passed  over  others  too  slightly,  and 
left  many  unnoticed ;  that  she  has  exhibited  no  history  of  the  life,  and  obaerved  no  regular  order 
in  her  reference  to  the  actiona  of  the  Apostle.  She  can  return  no  answer  to  these  anticipated 
charges,  but  that,  as  she  ne%er  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  expositor,  so  she  never  meant  to  ejiter 
into  the  detaila  of  the  biographer. 

Formed,  as  they  are,  upon  the  most  extensive  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  have  been  read  with  the  same  degree  of  interest,  by  Christians  of  every 
name,  age,  and  nation.  The  principles  they  contain  are,  in  good  troth,  abaolote  and  universal ; 
and  whilst  thia  circumstance  renders  them  of  general  obligation,  it  enables  us,  even  in  the  re- 
nwtest  generation,  to  judge  of  the  skilfulness  of  his  addreaaea  to  the  understanding,  and  to  feel 
the  aptitude  of  his  appeals  to  the  heart 

To  the  candour  of^the  reader, — a  candour  which,  though  perhaps  ahe  has  too  frequently  tried, 
and  too  long  solicited,  she  has,  however,  never  yet  failed  to  experience, — she  commits  this  little 
work.  If  it  should  set  one  human  being  on  the  consideration  of  objects  hitherto  neglected,  she, 
will  account  thst  single  circumstance,  success ; — nay,  she  will  be  reconciled  even  to  failure,  if 
that  failnre  should  stimulate  aome  more  enlightened  mind,  some  more  powerful  pen,  to  supply,  in 
a  future  work  on  the  same  subject,  the  deficiencies  of  which  she  has  been  guilty  ;  to  rectify  the 
errors  which  she  may  have  committed  ;  to  rescue  the  cause  which  she  may  have  injured. 

BarUy-Wood^  January  30,  1815. 
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CHAP.  I. 

InUnducUrry  remarlu  on  the  morality  of  Pagan- 
tsM,  ohoufing  the  neeeeeity  of  the  Christian 
Revelation, 

Trb  morality  of  a  people  neceasarily  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  their  theology  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
trne  God,  in  such  proportion  it  tends  to  improve 
the  conduct  ol*  man.  The  meanest  Christian 
believer  haa  here  an  advantage  over  the  most 

Voi.IL 


enlightened  heathen  philosopher ;  fbr  wnat  ne 
knows  of  the  natureof  tio  i,  arihing  chiefly  from 
what  he  knows  of  Christ,  and  entirely  from  what 
is  revealed  in  Scripture,  he  gains  fmio  those 
divine  sources  more  clear  and  distinct  views  of 
the  Drity,  than  unasMisted  reasiin  could  ever  at- 
tain ;  and  of  crmsequence,  more  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  required  of  hiinvelf,  h«4h  with  rcHjiecl 
to  God  and  msn.  His  ideas  niay  be  mean  in 
their  expression,  compared  wi  h  the  splendid 
language  of  tJje  sages  uf  an  iqnit^  ;  butthecauso 
of  the  superiority  of  his  concepiiooa  is  obvious* 
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While  they  *  i^o  about  to  establish  their  own 
wisdom,*  he  su omits  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  as 
he  finds  it  in  his  word.  What  inadequate  ?iewa 
must  the  wisest  pagans,  thouj^h  *  tliey  felt  aiVer 
biiii,*  have  enteruined  of  Deity,  who  could  at 
best  only  contemplate  him  in  his  attributes  of 
p'lM  er  and  beneficence,  whiK*t  their  highest  unas- 
ais'pd  fiiiftits  could  never  reaoii  the  remotest  con. 
cejition  of  that  incomprehensible  blebsiag,  the 
union  ofhis  juKtice  and  his  mercy  in  the  redemp* 
tion  ol'the  world  by  his  Son — a  blessinj?  familiar 
and  intelligible  to  thp  roost  illiterate  Cnristian. 

Tne  religiiin  of  UMinaihens  was  so  deplora. 
bly  bud  in  its  principle,  that  it  in  no  wonder  their 
practice  was  proportionable  corrupt.  *  Those 
just  measures  of  ri^ht  and  wnMii;,*  says  Locke, 
*  which  necessity  had  introduced,  which  the 
civil  laws  prescribed,  or  philosophy  recommend, 
ed  stood  not  on  their  true  /ou  tuialionJ'  They 
served  indned  to  tic  si»ciety  to;;ether,  and  by 
these  bands  and  ligaments  promoted  order  and 
eoiivenience  :  but  there  was  no  divine  command 
to  make  them  respected,  and  there  will  natural- 
ly be  little  reverence  for  a  law,  where  the  legis. 
lator  IS  not  reverenced,  much  less  where  he  is 
not  recoiinized.  There  will  also  be  little  obedi. 
ance  to  a  law  without  sanctions  where  neither 
penalty  is  feared,  nor  reward  expected. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
philosophy  had  attained  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  had  shown  how  low  was  its  highest  stand- 
ard. It  had  completely  betrayed  its  inability  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men.  *  Hu. 
man  reason,*  says  the  same  great  authority 
above  quoted,  *  never  yet,  Irorn  unquestionable 
principles  or  clear  deductions,  made  out  an 
•ntirc  body  of  the  law  of  nature.  If  a  Cfdiection 
could  be  made  of  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the 
pai;an  world,  many  of  which  may  be  Ibund  in 
th-  Christian  religion,  that  would  not  at  all 
hi'.ler,  but  that  the  world  still  stood  as  much  in 
need  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  morality  he 
taught.*  The  law  of  the  New  Testament  re* 
com  mends  ititelf  to  our  regard  by  its  excellence, 
and  to  our  obedience  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver.  Chriritianity,  therefore,  presents  not 
only  the  highest  perfections,  but  the  surest 
f  tandard  of  morals. 

In  a  multitude  of  the  noble  sentences  and 
beautiful  aphorisms  of  many  of  the  heathen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  of  tncv 
rality.  But  these  fine  sentiments,  hot  flowing 
from  any  p^frennial  source,  had  seldom  any 
powerful  effoct  on  conduct.  Our  great  poet  has 
noticed  this  discordance  between  principle  and 
praoiicc  in  his  dialogue  between  two  great  and 
▼irtuoiis  Romans. — Cassius,  who  disbelieved  a 
future  stiite,  reproves  Brutus  for  the  inconsis> 
tency  brtwcen  his  desponding  temper  and  the 
doctrines  ofhis  own  Stoic  school : 

Ynii  mates  no  iim  nf  your  philmmphy, 
If  you  givtt  way  to  accidental  evil*. 

M-iny  of  their  works,  in  almost  every  species 
of  literature,  exhibit  such  perfection  as  to  stretch 
the  ciipacity  of  the  reader,  while  they  kindle 
his  admiration,  and  invest  with  no  intuinsider. 
able  reputation,  him  who  is  able  to  seize  their 
meaninir*  and  to  taste  their  beauties ;  so  that  an 
able  critic  of  their  writings  almost  ranks  with 


him  who  excels  in  original  composition.  In  like 
manner  the  lives  of  tlieir  great  men  abound  io 
splendid  sayings,  as  well  as  heroic  virtues,  tc 
such  a  degree  as  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  human 
intellect,  and,  in  single  instances,  of  the  liuman 
charucter.  We  say,  in  single  instances,  ft»r  their 
idea  of  a  perfect  character  wanted  consistency, 
wanted  completeness.  It  hsd  many  constituent 
parts,  but  tliere  was  no  whole  which  comprised 
them.  The  moral  fractions  made  op  no  ints- 
graL  The  virtuous  man  thought  it  no  deroga. 
tion  from  his  virtue  to  be  selfish,  the  conqueror 
to  be  revengeful,  the  phik)sopher  to  beairctgant, 
the  injured  to  be  unforgiving:  (brbesrance  was 
cowardice,  humility  was  baseness,  mecknesi 
was  pnsillanimity.  Not  on\y  their  justice  was 
stained  with  cruelty,  but  the  most  cruel  acts  of 
injustice  were  the  nwid  to  popularity  which  im* 
niortalized  the  perpetrator. — The  good  man 
was  his  own  centre.  Their  virtues  waat«'d  to 
be  drawn  out  of  theniselves,  and  this  Ciiuld 
not  be  the  case.  As  their  goodness  did  not 
arise  from  any  knowledge,  so  it  could  not  spring 
from  any  imitation  of  the  Divine  perfectiuna 
That  inspirinff  principle,  Uie  love  of  Gf>d,  the 
vital  spark  of  all  religion,  was  a  motive  of  which 
they  had  not  so  much  as  heard ;  and  if  they 
had.  it  WHS  a  feeling  which  it  would  have  been 
im possible  for  them  to  cherish,  since  some  of 
the  best  of  their  deities  were  as  l>ad  as  the  worst 
of  themselves. 

When  the  history  of  their  own  religion  con. 
tained  little  more  than  the  quarrels  and  the  in* 
trigues  of  these  deities,  could  we  expect  that 
the  practice  of  the  people  would  bo  much  belter, 
or  more  consistent  than  their  belief?  If  the  di- 
vinities were  at  once  holy  and  profligate,  shall 
we  wonder  if  the  adoration  was  at  once  devout 
and  impure?  The  worshipper  could  notconmiit 
a  crime  but  he  might  vim'icate  it  by  the  exam- 
ple of  some  deity  ;  he  could  not  gratify  a  single 
appetite  of  which  his  religion  did  not  furnikh  a 
justification. 

Besides  this,  all  their  scattered  documents  of 
virtue  could  never  mske  up  a  body  of  morals 
They  wanted  a  connecting  tie. — ^The  doctrines 
of  one  schrKil  were  st  variance  with  those  c^ 
another.  Even  if  they  could  have  clubbed 
their  opinions  and  picked  out  the  best  from  esch 
sect,  so  as  to  have  patched  up  a  code,  still  the 
disciples  of  one  sect  would  not  have  submitted 
to  the  leader  of  another;  the  system  would  have 
wanted  a  head,  or  the  head  would  have  wanted 
authority,  and  the  code  would  have  wanted 
sanctions. 

And  as  there  was  no  governing  system,  so 
there  was  no  universal  rule  of  morals,  for  mora- 
lity WHS  different  in  different  places. — In  some 
countries  (leople  thought  it  no  more  a  crime  to 
expose  their  own  children  than  in  others  to  adopt 
those  of  I  heir  neighbour. — The  Persians  were 
not  looked  upon  as  the  wor^t  moralists  for  ntar- 
rying  their  mothers,  nor  the  Hyrcanians  for  not 
marrying  at  all,  nor  the  Sogdians  for  murdering 
their  parents,  nor  the  Scythians  (or  eating  their 
dead.* 

The  best  writers  seldom  made  use  of  argUp 

•  Plutarcli  relatos.  that  Alf>xan«ter,  after  eonqii<>ririg 
these  cuuntries.  bad  refonued  niim  of  tlieir  evil  I»at4(a 
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menu  drawn  from  future  blensedness  to  inforce 
tlieir  niur«l  insitruction.  Excellently  as  they 
ditoouraed  on  tne  beauty  of  virtue,  their  dis. 
gaitfitions  (generally  seemed  to  want  a  motive 
and  an  end.  Did  not  such  a  state  of  com  tort- 
leM  ignorance,  of  spiritual  dni^radution,  of  moral 
depi4Vity,  emphatically  call  for  a  religion  which 
thdiiid  *  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  V 
Did  it  not  imperatively  require  that  Spirit  which 
should  ^  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous. 
Det>s,  and  of  judgment  7*  D  d  it  not  paiil  fur  that 
bloifd  of  Ciirist  which  cloanseth  from  all  sin. 

Even  thiwe  fine  theorists  who  have  lefl  us 
beautiful  reflections  on  the  Divine  nature,  have 
bequeithed  no  rule  tor  his  worship,  no  direction 
Ibr  Ilia  service,  no  injunctions  to  obey  him; 
they  have  given  us  little  encouragement  to  vir- 
tue,  and  no  alleviation  to  sorrow  but  the  im- 
practicable  injunction,  not  to  feel  it.  The  eight 
short  beatitudes  in  the  5ih  of  Stint  Matthew 
convey  not  only  Hiore  pro  nises  to  virtue,  and 
more  c«inKoldtiun  to  sufferers,  but  more  appro- 
priate promise  to  the  individual  grace,  more 
specific  comfort  to  the  specific  sutteriug,  than 
are  t  >  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  tomes  of  moral 
discipline. 

ThtMe  who  were  invested  with  a  sacred  cha> 
racter,  and  who  delivered  the  pretended  sense 
of  tne  Ofdclert,  talked  much  of  the  gods,  but  said 
little  of  goodfiesii ;  while  the  philosophers  who, 
though  they  were  professors  of  wisdom,  were, 
not  generally  to  the  vulgar,  teachers  of  morals, 
•eldtjtn  gave  the  Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics. 
Between  these  conflicting  instructors  the  peo- 
pie  ftood  little  chance  of  acquiring  any  just  no. 
lions  of  moral  rectitude.  They  were  indeed 
nnd^r  a  necessity  of  attending  the  worship  of 
the  temples,  tht;y  b«)lieved  that  the  neglect  of 
this  duty  would  oflend  the  gf>ds  ;  b  it  in  their  at- 
tendance they  were  neittier  taught  that  purity 
of  heart,  nor  tnat  practical  virtue,  which  miirht 
have  been  suppised  likely  to  ploasothem.  Tne 
philos(»phers,  if  they  were  disposed  to  give  the 
peitple  some  rales  of  duty,  were  overmatched  by 
the  priests,  who  knew  they  should  gratify  them 
mora  by  omitting  what  they  so  little  relished. 
As  to  the  peo(ile  themselves,  they  did  not  de- 
tire  to  be  better  than  the  priesta  wished  to  make 
them. — They  found  processions  pleasanler  than 
prayers,  ceremonies  cheaper  than  duties,  and 
•acrifioet  easier  than  self.denials,  with  the  ad- 
ditional recommendation,  that  the  one  made 
■mends  for  the  want  of  the  other.* 

When  a  violent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
methol  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities,  and 

Etting  a  stop  to  the  distemper,  was  the  eatab* 
hment  of  a  theatre  and  the  introduction  of 
plays.  The  plague  however,  having  no  drama. 
tic  taste,  continued  to^rage.     But  neither  the 

C'  ity  nor  ingenuity  of  the  suppliants  was  ex- 
nstod.  A  nail  driven  into  the  temple  of  Jupi. 
ler  was  found  to  be  a  more  promising  expAdienL 
Bat  the  gods  being  as  hard  as  the  metal  of 
which  the  expiation  was  made,  were  no  more 
moved  by  the  nail,  than  the  plague  had  been  by 
the  theatrical  exhibition ;  though  the  event  was 
tbonght  of  aufficient  importance  for  the  creation 
4st  a  dictator ! — What  progress   had  reason,  to 

*  flse  Locke  on  the  Reasonableness  ofCliristiaoity. 


say  nothing  of  religion,  made  in  the  first  metro- 
polis in  t  le  world,  when  a  nail  or  a  play  was 
thought  a  rational  expedient  for  pacifying  the 
gods  and  stopping  the  pestilence.  Nor  does 
reason,  mere  human  reasim,  seem  to  have  grown 
wiser  in  her  age.  During  tiie  late  attempt  to 
establish  heathenism  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
does  it  not  look  as  if  the  thirty  theatres  which 
were  opened  every  nigiit  in  its  capital  in  the 
early  part  of  the  revolution  had  been  intended, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  whose  religion, 
titles,  and  office^,  the  French  affected  to  adopt, 
as  a  nightly  expiation  tiMie  Goddesi  of  Reaton 
for  the  cruelties  and  carnage  of  the  day  7 

Whatever  conjectural  notions  some  of  the 
wise  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  the  peo- 
pie  at  largo  could  (miy  acquire  the  vague  and 
comfortless  i  :eas  of  it,  which  miirht  be  picked 
up  fro'U  the  poets.  This  indefinite  belief,  \in- 
mersed  in  fabie,  und  degraded  by  the  grossest 
superstition,  added  as  little  to  tiie  piety  as  to 
the  happiness  of  inanaind.  The  intimations 
of  their  Tartarus,  and  their  Elysian  fields,  were 
so  connected  with  fictions,  as  to  convey  to  tlin 
mind  no  other  impression,  but  that  they  were 
fictions  themselves.  Such  uncertain  glimmer- 
ings of  such  a  futurity  could  afford  neither 
warning  nor  encouragement,  neither  cheerful 
hope,  nor  salutary  fear.  Tney  might  amuse 
the  mind,  but  never  could  influence  the  conduct. 
They  might  gratify  the  imagination,  but  could 
not  communicate  'a  hope  full  of  immortality.* 
They  neither  animated  the  pious,  nor  succoured 
the  teiipted,  nor  supported  the  afflicted,  nor 
cheered  the  dying. 

The  study  of  their  mvthology  could  carry  with 
it  nothing  but  corruption.  It  neither  intended 
to  bring  glory  to  God,  nor  peace  and  gorxi  will, 
much  less  salvation,  to  men.  It  was  invented 
to  embellish  the  fabulous  periods  of  their  histi>ry, 
to  flatter  the  illustrious  families,  t>y  cele>>rating 
the  human  exploits  of  their  deified  prozenitors: 
and  thus  U>  give  an  additional  and  national  in- 
terest to  their  bewitching  fables.,  What  a  syg. 
tem  did  those  countries  uphold,  when  the  more 
probable  way  to  make  the  people  virtuou<<,  was 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  religion  ! — when  the 
bent  way  to  teach  them  their  duty  to  man,  was 
to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sight. 

It  is  indeed  but  ju<itice  to  acknowledge,  the 
most  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  held 
some  one  great  truth.  Aristotle  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  First  Cause  ;  Cicero,  in  opposition 
to  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  acknowledged  a 
superintending  Providence.  Many  of  the  Stoice 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  consummation  of  all 
things  would  be  effected  by  fire.  Yet  every 
philosopher,  however  rational  in  many  parts  of 
his  system,  not  only  adopted  some  absurditj 
himself,  but  wove  it  into  his  code.  One  believ- 
ed that  the  soul  was  only  a  vapour,  which 
was  transmuted  from  body  to  body,  and  was 
to  expiate,  in  the  shape  of  a  brute,  the  sins  it 
had  committed  under  that  of  a  man.  Another 
affirmed  that  the  soul  was  a  material  substance, 
and  that  matter  was  endowed  with  the  faculties 
of  thought  and  reason.  Others  imagined  every 
star  to  be  a  god.  Some  denied  not  only  a  super, 
intending,  but  a  creating  Providence :  insisting 
that  the  world  was  made,  withoat  any  plan  or 
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contrivance,  by  a  fbrfuitona  concourse  of  cer- 
tain particles  of  matter ;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  homan  body  were  not  framed  for  the 
•everal  purpottes  to  which  they  have  been  acci- 
dentally applied.  One  affirmed  the  eternity  of 
the  world ;  another,  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
nothing, — that  even  our  own  existence  is  doubt- 
ful. 

A  reli^rinn  so  ahnurd,  which  had  no  ba^is  even 
in  probability  and  no  attraction  but  what  it  bor- 
rowed from  a  preposterous  fancy,  could  not  sa- 
tisfy  the  deep  thinking  philosopher;  a  philosophy 
abstruflc  and  metaphyseal  was  not  sufficiently 
accommodated  to  general  use  to  suit  the  people. 
LactantiuB,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  relates, 
that  Socrates  declared  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  human  wisdom.  In  short,  all  were  dissatis- 
fied. The  wise  had  a  vague  desire  for  religion 
which  comprehended  great  objects,  and  had  no- 
ble ends  in  view.  The  people  sto'id  in  need  of 
a  religion  which  should  bring  relief  to  human 
wants,  and  consolation  to  human  miseries.  They 
wanted  a  simple  way,  prop^trtioncd  to  their  com- 
prehension ;  a  short  way,  proportioned  to  their 
leisure;  a  living  way,  wliich  would  give  light  to 
tlM  conscience  and  support  to  the  mind ;  a  way 
fbnnded,  not  on  speculation,  but  evidence,  which 
should  carry  conversion  to  the  heart  as  well  an 
conviction  to  the  understanding.  Such  a  reli- 
gion God  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  Oofipel 
of  bin  Son.  Chrintianity  was  calculated  to  sup- 
ply the  exigences  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
barbarians ;  but  the  former,  though  thev  more 
acknowledged  their  want,  more  slowly  welcomed 
the  relief;  while  the  latter,  though  they  less  felt 
the  one,  more  readily  accepted  the  other. 

Alexander,  though  he  bad  the  magnanimity 
to  declare  to  his  illustrious  preceptor,  that  he 
had  rather  excel  in  knowledge  than  in  power, 
yet  blamed  hifp  fordivulffing  to  the  world  those 
secrets  in  learning,  which  he  wished  to  confiKe 
exclusively  to  themselves.  How  would  he  have 
been  offiinded  with  the  Christian  philosophy, 
which,  though  it  has  mysteries  tor  alt,  has  no 
secrets  for  any  !  How  would  he  have  been  of 
fended  with  that  brii^ht  hope  of  glory,  which 
would  have  displayed  itself  in  the  same  eflful- 
f^jO  gencc  to  his  meanest  soldier,  as  to  the  conquei or 
^      of  Persia  I 

But  how  would  both  the  monarch  and  the  phi- 
losopher have  looked  on  a  religion,  which  a(\er 
kindling  their  curiosity,  by  intimating  it  had 
greater  things  to  bestow  than  learning  and  em. 
pirc,  should  dash  their  high  hopes,  by  making 
these  great  thinifs  consist  in  poverty  of  spirit,  in 
being  little  in  their  own  eyes,  in  not  loving  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  religion 
which  placed  human  intellect  in  an  inferior  de. 
gr«e  in  the  scale  of  God's  gilU ;  and  even  de. 
graded  it  from  thence,  when  not  used  to  his 
glory  7  What  would  they  have  thought  of  a  re- 
ligion, which,  so  far  from  being  sent  exclusively 
to  the  conqueror  in  arms,  or  the  leaders  in  sci- 
•nee,  frankly  declared  at  its  outset,  that  *  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called,*  which 
professed,  uliile  it  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
thing^s,  to  send  the  rich  empty  away  ? 

Yet  that  mvsteiious  Hops  which  Alexander 
d&:lared  was  all  he  kept  for  hiuiself,  when  be 
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profusely  scattered  kingdoms  among  his  favour 
ites, — those  ambiguous  tbaes  which  he  shed, 
because  he  had  no  more  worlds' to  conquer ;  that 
deeply  felt,  but  ill  understood  bope,  those  unds. 
fined  and  unintelligible  tears,  mark  a  profbonder 
feeling  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  a  more  fbrvenl 
panting  after  something  better  than  power  or 
knowledge,  a  more  heart-felt  *  longing  aAer  im- 
mortality,* than  almost  any  express  Ungoage 
which  philosophy  has  recorded. 

*  Learn  of  me*  would  have  been  thought  a  dig. 
nified  exordium  for  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
by  the  masters  of  the  Grecian  schools.  But 
when  they  came  to  the  humbling  motive  of  the 
injunction,  *  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,* 
how  would  their  expectations  have  been  damped? 
They  would  have  thought  it  an  abject  declara. 
tion  from  the  lips  of  a  great  teacher,  unless  they 
had  understood  that  grand  paradox  of  Chris- 
tianity,  that  lowliness  of  heart  was  among  the 
highest  attainments  to  be  made  by  a  rational 
creature. 

When  they  bad  heard  the  beginning  of  that 
animating  interrogation, — Where  is  the  wise  T 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ^  methinks 
I  behold  the  whole  portico  and  academy  emo- 
lously  rush  forward  at  an  invitation  so  alluring, 
at  a  challenge  so  peraonal ;  but  how  instinctively 
would  they  have  shrunk  back  at  the  repulsive 
qiiestiota  which  succeeds ; — Hath  not  God  mads 
ioolirth  the  wisdom  of  this  world  7  Yet  would 
not  Christianity,  well  understood  and  faithfully 
received,  have  taught  these  exalted  spirits,  that, 
to  look  down  upon  what  is  humanly  great,  is  t 
loftier  attainment  than  to  look  up  to  it  7 

Would  it  not  have  carried  a  sentiment  to  the 
heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind  of 
Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  though  differ- 
ently pursued,  careers  of  ambition  utterly  failed 
of  furnishing  to  either  7 

Reason,  even  by  thoi^  who  possessed  it  in  th# 
highest  perfection,  as  it  gave  no  adequate  view 
f  ven  of  natural  retii;ion,  so  it  made  no  adequate 
provision  for  correct  morals.  The  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  atxive  the  reach  of  human 
powers.  *  God  manifested  in  the  flesh, — He  who 
was  not  only  true,  but  Thk  Truth,  and  who 
taught  the  truth  as  *  one  having  authority,*-— 
was  atone  competent  to  this  great  work.  The 
duty  of  submission  to  Divine  Power  was  to  the 
multitude  more  intelligible,  than  the  intricate 
deductions  of  reason.  Thnt  God  is,  and  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  seek  him ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  make  a 
compendious  summary  both  of  natural  and  re* 
vealed  religion  ;  they  are  propositions  which 
earry  their  own  explanation,  disentangled  from 
those  trains  of  argument,  which,  as  few  could 
have  been  brought  to  comprehend,  perhaps  it 
was  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  philosopher  ne* 
ver  to  have  proposed  them. 

The  most  skilful  dialectician  could  only  ret* 
son  on  known  principles  ;  hut  without  the  super- 
induction  of  revealed  religion,  he  could  only, 
with  all  his  efforts,  and  they  have  been  prodi- 
gious, furnish  *  rules,*  but  not  *arms.*  Locic  ie 
indeed  a  powerful  weapon  to  fence,  but  not  to 
fight  with  ;  that  which  is  a  conqueror  in  the 
schools  is  impotent  in  the  field.  It  is  powerful 
to  refute  t  sophism,  but  weak  to  repel  e  tonipta- 
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tion.  It  may  defeat  an  opponent  made  up  like 
itself  of  pure  iaiellect ;  bat  i«  no  match  for  so 
aut>«tantial  an  4teilanl  as  moral  evil.  It  yields 
to  the  onhet,  when  the  antagfonista  are  furious 
paasinn*  and  beadstroni;  appetites.  It  can  make 
aauccesafiil  thrust  against  an  opinion,  but  is  too 
fteble  to  *  pull  down  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Saun.* 

IC  throogh  the  strength  of  hunian  corruption, 
the  rastraininff  power  of  Divine  grace  is  still  too 
frequently  resisted,— if  the  offered  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  still  too  frequently  quenched,  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  mankind,  when  that 
grace  was  not  made  known,  when  that  light  was 
not  fully  revealed,  when  *  darkness  covered  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people  V  But 
under  the  clear  illumination  of  evangelical  truth, 
every  precept  becomes  a  principle,  every  argu- 
ment a  motive,  every  direction  a  duty,  every 
doctrine  a  law  ;  and  why  ?  Becatue  thu$  §aUh 
the  rjfrd. 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  merely  a  religion 
of  authority ;  the  soundest  reason  embraces  most 
ooofideotly  what  the  most  explicit  revelation  has 
taught,  and  the  deepest  inquirer  is  usually  the 
most  convinced  Christian.  The  reason  of  phi- 
losophy, is  a  disputing  reason,  that  of  Christiani- 
ty, an  obeying  reason.  The  glory  of  the  pagan 
leligion  consisted  in  virtuous  sentiments,  tlie 
flory  of  the  Christian  in  the  pardon  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  sin.  The  humble  Christian  may  say 
with  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers. — I  will  nut 
glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  because  I  am 
redeemed. 


CHAP.  II. 

Oa  the  tRatorical  writen  of  the  New  Testament, 

Among  the  innumerable  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  there  is  one  of  so  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary a  nature,  as  might  of  itself  suffice  to 
earry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  unpreju- 
diced inquirer,  even  if  this  proof  were  not  ac- 
eompanied  by  such  a  cloud  of  concurring  testi- 
monies. 

The  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  writers,  men  of  every  different  rank  and 
eondition,  of  every  diversity  of  character  and 
tarn  of  mind :  the  monarch  and  the  plebian,  the 
iDiterate  and  the  learned,  the  foremost  in  talent 
and  the  oKxlerately  gifled  in  natural  advantages, 
the  historian  and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and 
the  poet,— -each  had  his  immediate  vocation, 
each  his  peculiar  province :  some  prophets,  some 
apoetlea,  some  evangelists,  living  in  ages  remote 
'  finrni  each  other,  under  different  modes  of  civil 
goveiTiment,  under  different  dispensations  of  the 
INvine  economy,  filling  a  period  of  time  which 
reached  from  the  firat  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to 
ita  meridian  radiance.  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  the'  law  and  the  gospel ;  the  prophets 
predicting  events,  and  the  evsngelists  recording 
»  tbero;  the  doctrinal  yet  didactic  epistolary  writers 
mod  he  who  closed  the  Sacred  Canon  in  the  apo- 
ealyplic  vision ; — all  these  furnished  their  re- 
Bpective  portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a  dove- 
tailed eonespoodence ;  all  the  different  mate- 


rials are  joined  with  a  completeness  the  most 
satisfactory,  with  an  agreement  the  most  incon- 
trovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  design, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance;  this  consis« 
tency  maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  the  ordinary  methods  for 
conducting  such  a  plan  ;  these  unparalleled  con- 
gruitles,  these  unexampled  coincidences,  form 
altogether  a  species  of  evidence,  of  which  there 
is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all  tlie  other 
books  in  the  world. 

All  tliese  variously  gifled  writers  here  enu- 
merated, concur  in  Uiis  grand  peculiarity,  that 
all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are  pointing 
to  the  same  uhjecf,  all,  without  any  projected 
collusion,  are  advancing  the  same  scheme  ;  each 
brings  in  his  several  contingent,  without  any 
apparent  consideration  how  it  may  unite  with 
the  portions  brought  by  other  contributors,  with- 
out any  spirit  of  accommodation,  without  any 
visible  intention  to  make  out  a  case,  without  in- 
deed  any  actual  resemblance,  more  than  that 
every  separate  portion  being  derived  from  the 
same  spring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one 
common  principle,  and  that  principle  be^HT 
Truth  itself,  must  naturally  and  consentancouuy 
produce  assimilation,  conformity,  agreement 
What  can  we  conclude  from  all  this,  but  what 
is  indeed  the  inevitable  conclusion, — a  conclu- 
sion which  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  and  com- 
pels the  submission  of  the  understanding  ;  that 
all  this,  under  differences  of  administration,  is 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  great.  Omniscient, 
and  Eternal  Spirit 

If,  however,  from  the  general  uniformity  of 
plan,  visible  Uiroughout  the  whole  Sacred  Ca- 
non, results  one  of  the  most  cogent  and  com- 
plete  arguments  for  its  Divine  original,  others 
will  also  rise  from  its  n-.ode  of  exfeution,  its  pe- 
culiar diversities,  and  some  other  circumstances 
attending  it,  not  so  easily  brought  under  one 
single  point  of  view. — Does  it  not  look  as  if  Al- 
mighty Wisdom  refused  to  divide  the  glory  of 
his  revelation  with  man,  when,  passing  by  the 
shining  lights  of  the  pagan  world.  He  chose,  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Grospel,  to  make  nse  of  . 
men  of  ordinary  endowments,  men  possessing  ^ 
the  usual  defects  and  prejudices  of  persons  so 
educated  and  so  circumstanced  7  Not  only  the 
other  immediate  followers,  but  even  the  biogra- 
phers  of  Christ,  were  persons  of  no  distinguished 
abilities.  Integrity  was  almost  their  sole,  as  it 
were  the  most  requisite  qualification.  On  this 
point  it  is  not  too  much  to  maintain,  that  the 
writings  of  each  of  these  men  are  not  only  so 
consistent  with  each  other,  but  also  with  them- 
selves, as  to  offer,  individually,  as  well  as  aggre- 
gately,  a  proof  of  their  own  veracity,  as  well  aa 
ofthe  truth  itself. 

Had  they,  however,  all  recorded  onifbrmly  the 
same  more  inconsiderable  particulars ;  had  there 
not  been  that  natural  diversity,  that  incidental 
variation,  observable  in  all  other  historians  ;~^ 
had  not  one  preserved  passages  which  the  others 
overlooked,  some  recording  more  of  the  actions 
of  Jesus,  others  treasurincr  up  more  of  his  dis> 
courses ;  some  particularizmg  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth;  others  only  referring  to  it  as  a  fact 
not  requiring  fresh  authentication ;  another  again 
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oininly  advertingf  to  it  by  *  the  Word  Ihnt  was 
mariu  (leith,  and  dwelt  ariionif  us  ;*  and  adding  a 
new  circuinaL'trice  b>  citiiii^  the  te^liinnny  of  the 
Baptirtt  to  '  the  Lanih  of  God,  that  tukcth  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  ;* — in  short,  had  there  been 
in  the  neveral  relations  not  mere  consintcncy, 
but  positive  identity,  then,  not  only  the  fidelity 
of  the  writers  would  have  been  questionable,  and 
concert  and  desijfn  j  intly  have  been  suspected, 
but  we  should  in  effect  have  had  nnljr  the  testi- 
mony nf  one  Gospi'l  itistead  of  four. 

Hut  to  pass  to  other  evidences  of  truth. — The 
manner  in  which  these  writers  speak  of  them- 
selves, is  at  once  a  proof  of  their  humility  and 
of  their  veracity.  The  conversion  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew is  slightly  related  by  himself  and  in  Uie 
most  modest  terms.  He  simply  says,  speak ingf 
in  the  third  person  ;  *  Jesus  saw  a  man  named 
Matthew,  and  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me  :  and 
he  arose  and  followed  him  :  and  as  Jesus  sat  at 
meat  in  the  house,  many  publicans  and  sinners 
came  and  sat  down  with  him.**  Not  a  word  is 
said  of  a  sacrifice  so  honourable  to  himself,  and 
so  (generously  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  in  those 
words,  he  left  a//,  and  followed  him  ;  not  a  word 
of^he  situation  he  renounced  at  the  first  call  of 
the  Master,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  lu- 
crative, from  *  the  fi^reat  feast  he  made  for  him 
in  his  own  house,  and  the  great  company  of 
publicans  and  others  who  sat  down  with  him.*f 
Siint  Luke  relates  only  bis  bospitalitjr ;  Saint 
Mutthew,  as  if  to  abase  himself  the  more,  de. 
scribes  only  the  sinners  which  made  up  his  so- 
ciety previous  to  his  conversion. 

These  sober  recorders  of  events  the  most  asto- 
nishing, are  never  carried  away  by  the  circum- 
stances they  relate,  into  any  Pomp  of  diction, 
into  any  use  of  superlatives.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  Gospel  a  single  interjection, 
nor  an  exclamation,  nor  any  artifice  to  call  the 
readers  attention  to  the  marvels  of  which  the 
relaters  were  the  witnesses.  Absorbed  in  their 
holy  task,  no  alien  idea  presents  itself  to  their 
mind  :  the  object  before  them  fills  it  They 
never  digress,  are  never  called  away  by  the  so- 
licitations of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions  of  curi- 
dsity.  No  image  starts  up  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion.  There  is  indeed,  in  the  Gospels,  much 
imagery,  much  allusion,  much  allegory,  but 
they  proceed  from  their  Lord,  and  {ire  recorded 
as  his.  The  writers  never  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  events.  They  leave  circumstances  to 
make  their  own  impression,  instead  of  heloing 
out  the  render  by  any  reflections  of  their  own. 
They  always  feel  the  holy  e round  on  which 
they  stand.  They  preserve  the  gravity  of  his- 
tory and  the  severity  of  truth,  without  enlarging 
the  outline  or  swelling  the  expression. 

The  Evangelists  all  agree  in  this  most  une- 
quivocal character  of  veracity,  that  of  criminat- 
ing themselves.  They  record  their  own  errors 
and  oflTences  with  the  flame  simplicity  with 
which  they  relate  the  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  their  Lord.  Indeed  their  dulness,  mistakes, 
and  failings  are  so  intimately  blended  with  his 
history,  by  their  continual  demands  upon  his 
oatience  and  forbearance,  aa  to  make  no  incon- 
aderable  or  onimportant  part  of  it 
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This  fidelity  is  equally  amiable  both  m  tne 
composition,  and  in  the  pres«*rvation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  book  which  every  where  tentifies 
against  those  whose  history  it  contains,  and  not 
seldom  against  the  lelators  thei^selves.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Pentateuch  proclaims,  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  the  ingratitude  of  the  chosen 
people  towards  God.  He  prophesies  that  they 
will  go  on  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  of- 
fences, calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against 
them  that  he  has  delivered  his  own  soul,  de- 
clares that  as  they  have  worshipped  gods  which 
were  no  gods,  God  will  punish  them  by  calling 
a  people  who  were  no  people.  Yet  this  book,  so 
disgraceful  to  their  national  character,  this  re- 
gister  of  their  own  offences,  they  would  rather 
die  than  lose.  *  Tnis,*  says  the  admirable  Pas- 
cal, *  is  an  instance  of  integrity  which  has  no 
example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  nature.  In  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel,  therefore,  these  pa- 
rallel, these  unequalled  instances  of  sincerity, 
are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  truth  of  both. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  which  was 
to  be  made  should  owe  nothing  to  the  skill,  hot 
every  thing  to  the  veracity  of  the  writers.  They 
never  tried  to  improve  upon  the  doctrines  or  the 
requirements  of  their  Master,  by  mixing  their 
own  wisdom  with  them.Though  their  views  were 
not  clear,  their  obedience  was  implicit  It  was 
not,  however,  a  mere  mechanical  obedience,  but 
an  undisputing  submission  to  the  Divine  teach- 
ing. Even  at  the  glorious  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, their  amazement  did  not  get  the  bet* 
ter  of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain  impa- 
tience to  disclose  the  wonders  which  had  passed, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed  the  honour 
of  being  witnesses.  Though  they  inserted  it 
afterwards  in  their  narrations,  *Uiey,  as  they 
were  commanded,  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man 
in  those  days  what  they  had  seen.* 

The  simplicity  of  tho  narrative  is  never  vio- 
lated ;  there  is  even  no  panegyric  on  the  august 
person  they  commemorate,  not  a  single  epithet 
of  commendation.  When  they  mention  an  ex- 
traordinary efifect  of  his  divine  eloquence,  it  if 
history,  not  eulogy,  that  speaks.  They  say  no- 
thing of  their  own  admiration  ;  it  is  *the  peopU 
who  were  astonished  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.*  Again,  it 
was  *  the  mvltUude§  marvelled,  saying,  it  waa 
never  so  seen  in  Israel.*  Again,  it  was  the 
qfficer§,  not  the  writer,  who  said,  *  never  man 
spake  like  this  man.' 

In  recording  the  most  stupendous  events,  w% 
are  never  called  to  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
pity,  or  their  own  admiration.  In  relating  the 
most  soul-moving  circumstance,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  be  pathetic,  no  aim  to  work  up  the 
feelings  of  tho  reader,  no  appeal  to  his  sympathy, 
no  studied  finish,  no  elaborate  exciuiment  Jesof 
wept ; — ^no  comment  He  is  hungry ; — ^no  com- 
passion escapes  them.  He  is  transfigured;^ 
no  expression  of  astonishment  He  is  agonized , 
— the  narrative  does  not  rise  in  emphasis.  He 
is  betrayed ; — no  execration  to  the  betrayer.  He 
is  condemned ; — ^no  animadversions  on  the  Ihi-  ' 
quitous  judge ;  while  their  own  denial  and  de- 
sertion are  faithfully  recorded.  He  expires  ;^ 
no  remark  on  the  tremendooi  catastrophe,  no 
display  of  their  own  sorrow.    Facta  alone  top 
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pi  J  th«  ▼old ;  and  what  facts  7  The  earth  quakes, 
the  sQ-i  it  eclipwd,  the  graves  give  up  their 
iead.  In  each  k  history,  it  is  very  true,  fidelity 
was  praise,  fact  was  glory.  And  yet,  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  were  no  need  of  the  rhetorician*rt 
art  to  embellish  the  tale,  what  mere  rhetoricians 
could  have  abstained  from  using  it  7 

Thus,  it  seems  obvious,  that  unlettered  men 
were  appointed  to  this  great  work,  in  order  that 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  might  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  owing  any  thing  to  natural  ability,  or  to 
splendid  attainment  This  arrangement  while 
it  proves  the  astonishing  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity to  have  been  cau*<ed  by  its  own  energy, 
serves  to  remove  every  just  suspicion  of  the  con- 
trivance of  fraud,  the  collusions  of  interest,  or 
the  artifices  of  invention. 

Had  the  6rst  apostles  been  men  of  genius, 
they  might  have  injured  the  purity  of  the  Gos- 
pel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into  it. — Hud 
they  been  men  of  learning,  they  might  have  im- 
ported  from  the  schools  of  Gret^ce  and  Rome, 
each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of  its  peculiar  in- 
fusions, and  thus  have  vitiated  the  simplicity  of 
the  GospeL  Had  they  been  critics  and  philoso- 
phers, there  might  have  been  endless  debates 
which  part  of  Christianity  was  the  power  of 
God,  and  which  the  result  of  man*s  wisdom. 
Thus,  though  corruptions  soon  crept  into  the 
efanrch,  jet  no  impurities  could  reach  the  Goe- 
pel  itself  Some  of  its  teachers  became  hereti- 
esl,  but  the  pure  word  remained  unadnlteratod. 
However,  the  philoi^ophiKing  or  the  Judaizing 
teachers  might  subsequently  infuse  their  own 
errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the  Gospel  pre- 
served its  own  integrity.  They  might  mislead 
their  followers,  but  they  could  not  deteriorate 
the  New  Testament 

It  required  different  gifls  to  promulgate  and 
to  maintain  Christianity.  The  Evangelists  did 
not  so  much  attempt  to  argue  the  truth  of  the 
Redeemer's  doctrines,  as  practically  to  prove 
that  they  were  of  Divine  origin.  If  called  on 
fbf  a  defence,  they  worked  a  miracle.  If  they 
eould  not  produce  a  cogent  argument,  they  could 
prodace  a  paralytic  walking.  If  they  could  not 
open  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  they  could  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Such  attestation  was  to 
the  eye-witnesses,  argument  the  most  unan- 
swersblc.  The  most  illiterate  persons  could 
jedge  of  this  species  of  evidence  so  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  He  could  know  whether  he  saw 
a  sick  man  restored  to  life  by  a  word,  or  a  lame 
man  take  up  his  bed  and  wilk,  or  one  who  had 
been  dead  four  days,  instantly  obey  the  call — 
i  Lazarus,  come  forth  !*  About  a  sentiment  there 
might  bo  a  diversity  of  suffrages ;  about  an  ac 
tioa  which  all  saw,  all  could  entertain  but  one 
opinion.  The  caviller  might  have  refuted  a  syl- 
logysm,  and  a  fallacy  might  have  imposed  on 
the  maltitade,  but  no  sophistry  could  counteract 
occular  demonstration. 

But  as  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  so  he  never 
emptoys  irrelevant  instruments  or  super6uous 
means.  He  therefore  did  not  see  fit  to  be  at  the 
eipense  of  a  perpetual  miracle  to  maintain  and 
earry  on  that  church  which  he  had  thought  pro- 
per  to  establish  by  miraculous  powers.  When, 
therefore,  the  Gospel  was  immutably  fixed  on 
ito  own  tternal  baiia,  and  itf  truth  animpeacb 


ably  settled  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  so 
many  eye  witnesses  to  the  lifo,  death,  and  re 
surrection  of  Jesus  ;  a  writer  was  brought  for 
ward,  contemporary,  but  not  connectt^  with 
them.  Not  only  was  he  not  confederate  with 
the  first  instituters  of  Christianity  ;  but  so  im- 
placably hostile  was  he  to  them,  that  he  had  as- 
sisted at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr. 

As  the  attestation  of  one  notorious  enemy  in 
favour  of  a  csuse,  is  considered  equival(*nt  to 
that  of  many  friends  ;  thus  did  this  distinguish- 
ed adversary  seem  to  be  raised  up  to  confirm 
and  ratify  all  the  truths  he  had  so  furiously  op- 
posed ;  to  become  the  mont  able  advocate  of  the 
cause  he  had  reprobated,  the  iposl  powerful 
champion  of  the  Saviour  he  had  vilified.  He  waa 
raised  up  to  unfold  more  at  large  those  doctrines 
which  could  not  be  so  explicitly  developed  in 
the  historical  portions,  while  an  immediate  re- 
velation  from  heaven  supplied  to  him  the  actual 
opportunities  and  advantages  which  the  Evan- 
gelists had  enjoyed.  Nothing  short  of  such  a 
Divine  communication  could  have  placed  Saint 
Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  apostles ;  had  he 
been  taught  of  man,  he  must  have  been  inferior 
to  those  who  were  taught  of  Jesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  not  the  honour  to  be  the 
personal  disciple  of  his  Lord.  His  conversion 
and  preaching  were  subsequent  to  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Gospel;  an  intimation  possibly,  that 
though  revelation  and  human  learning  should 
not  be  considered  as  sharing  between  them  the 
work  of  spiritual  instruction,  yet  tliat  human 
learning  might  henceforward  become  a  valuable 
adjunct,  and  a  moat  suitable,  though  subordinate 
accessory  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  that  Di- 
vine  truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  establishing. 

The  ministry  of  Paul  was  not  to  be  circum- 
scribed,  as  tliatof  his  immediate  precursois  had 
been,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Jewis  church. 
As  he  was  designated  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  he  was  to  bear  his  testimony  before 
rulers  and  scholars;  as  he  was  to  carry  his  mis- 
sion into  the  presence  of  *  kings,  and  not  be 
ashamed,* — it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom,  which 
always  fits  the  instrument  to  the  work,  and  the 
talent  to  the  exigence,  to  accommodate  most 
exactly  the  endowments  of  Paul  to  the  demands 
that  would  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  as  Divine 
Providence  caused  Moses  to  acquire  in  Egypt 
the  learning  which  was  to  prepare  him  for  the 
legislator  of  a  people  so  differently  circumstanc- 
ed, it  pleased  the  same  Infinite  Wisdom  to  con- 
vey to  Paul,  through  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish 
teacher,  the  knowledge  he  was  to  employ  for 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  adapt  his  varied  acquire- 
ments to  the  various  ranks,  characters,  preju- 
dices,  and  local  circumstances  of  those  before 
whom  he  was  to  advocate  the  noblest  cause  ever 
assigned  to  man. 

Of  all  these  providential  advantages  he  avail- 
ed himself  with  a  wisdom,  aptness,  and  appro- 
priateness, without  a  parallel ; — a  wisdom  de- 
rived from  that  Divine  Spirit  which  guided  all 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions :  and  with  a 
teachableness  which  demonstrated  that  he  waa 
never  ditohedient  to  the  heavenly  melon. 

Indeed  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  nnattunkble,  nor  ita  precepts  ioapracticablA, 
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that  the  New  Testament  shoald  in  some  part, 
present  to  us  a  full  exemplification  of  its  doc- 
trines and  of  its  spirit ;  that  toey  should  to  pro. 
dace  their  practical  eflfect,  be  embodied  in  a 
form  purely  human, — for  llie  character  of  the 
founder  of  its  relifrion  is  deified  humanity.  Did 
the  Scriptures  present  no  such  exhibition,  infi. 
delity  might  have  availed  itself  of  the  omission, 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  that  Christianity 
was  only  a  bright  chimera,  a  beautiful  fiction 
of  the  imagination ;  and  Plato's  fair  idea  might 
have .  been  brought  into  competition  with  the 
d6ctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  Sl  Paul  is  ex- 
hibited a  portrait  which  not  only  illustrates  its 
Divine  truth,  but  establishes  its  moral  efficacy  ; 
a  portrait  entirely  free  from  any  distortion  in 
the  drawing,  from  any  extravagance  in  the  co- 
louring. 

It  is  the  representation  of  a  man  struggling 
with  the  sins  and  infirmities  natural  to  man  ; 
yet  habitually  triumphing  over  them  by  that 
Divine  grace  which  had  first  rescued  him  from 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  unbelief. — It  represents 
him  resisting,  not  only  such  temptations  as  are 
common  to  men,  but  surmounting  trials  to  which 
no  other  man  was  ever  called  ;  furnishing  in  his 
whole  practice  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  mo- 
del ;  showing  every  where  in  his  writings,  that 
the  sa/ne  offers,  the  same  supports,  the  same 
victories,  are  tendered  to  every  suffering  child 
of  mortality, — that  the  waters  of  eternal  life  are 
not  restricted  to  prophets  and  apostles,  but  are 
offered  freely  to  every  one  that  thirsteth — offered 
without  money  and  without  price. 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  epiitolary  writers  of  the  New  Testamentt 
partictUarly  St,  Paul, 

Can  the  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  who  has 
followed  the  much  enduring  hero  of  the  Odys- 
sey with  growing  delight  and  increasing  sym- 
pathy, though  in  a  work  of  fiction,  through  all 
nis  wanderings,  peruse  with  inferior  interest  the 
genuine  voyages  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
over  nearly  the  same  seas  7  The  fabulous  ad- 
venturer,  once  landed,  and  safe  on  the  shores 
of  his  own  Ithica,  the  reader's  mind  is  satisfied 
for  the  object  of  his  anxiety  is  at  rest  But  not 
■o  ends  the  tale  of  the  Christian  hero.  Whoever 
closed  Saint  Luke's  narrative  of  the  diversified 
events  of  Suint  Paul's  travels ;  whoever  accom. 
panied  him  with  the  interest  his  history  de- 
roands,  from  the  commencement  of  his  trials  at 
Damascus  to  his  last  deliverance  from  ship- 
wreck,  and  left  him  preaching  in  his  own  hired 
house  at  Rome^  without  feeling  as  if  he  had  ab- 
ruptly lost  sight  of  some  one  very  dear  to  him, 
without  sorrowing  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more,  without  indulging  a  wish  that  the  in- 
tercourse could  have  been  carried  on  to  the  end, 
though  that  end  were  martyrdom. 

Such  readers,  and  perhaps  only  such,  will  re- 
joici;  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  this  eery 
ehiefest  of  the  Apostles  ;  not  indeed  in  the  com- 
niunication  of  subsequent  facts,  bat  of  important 
principles;  not  in  the  records  of  the  biographer,  I 


but  in  the  doct'-ines  of  the  saint.  In  fact,  to  toe 
history  o?  Paul  in  the  Sacred  Oracles  succeed 
his  Epistles.  And  these  Epistles,  as  if  through 
design,  open  with  that  *to  Uie  beloved  of  Gud 
called  to  be  saints'  in  that  very  city,  the  men- 
tion of  his  residence  in  which  concludes  the 
preceding  narrative. 

Had  the  Sacred  Canon  closed  with  the  evan* 
gelical  narrations,  had  it  not  been  determined 
in  the  counsels  of  Divine  Wisdom,  that  a  sub- 
sequent portion  of  inspired  Scripture  in  another 
form,  should  have  been  added  to  the  historical 
portions,  that  the  Epistles  should  have  conveyed 
to  us  the  results  of  the  miesion  and  the  death 
of  Christ,  how  immense  would  have  been  the 
disadvantage,  and  how  irreparable  the  loss: 
May  we  presume  to  add,  how  much  less  perfect 
would  have  been  our  view  of  the  scheme  of 
Christianity,  had  the  New  Testament  been  car- 
tailed  of  this  important  portion  of  religious  and 
practical  instruction. 

We  should  indeed  have  felt  the  same  adoring 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  the  Redeemer,  but 
we  should  have  been  in  comparative  ignoraj)ce 
of  the  events  consequent  upon  his  resurrection. 
We  should  have  been  totally  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  and  by  whom  the  first  Christian  churches 
were  founded ;  how  they  were  conducted,  and 
what  was  their  progress.  We  shonld  have  had 
hot  a  slender  notion  of  the  manner  In  which 
Christianity  was  planted,  and  how  wonderfully 
it  flourished  in  the  heathen  soil.  Above  all,  we 
should  have  been  deprived  of  that  divine  instrue* 
tion,  equally  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
which  the  Epistles  abound;  or,  which  would 
have  been  worse  than  ignorance,  uninspired 
men,  fanatics,  or  impostors  would  have  attached 
to  the  Gospel  their  glosses,  conceits,  errors,  and 
misinterpretations. — We  should  have  been  turn- 
ed over  for  information  to  some  of  those  spori- 
ous  gospeln,  and  more  than  doubtful  epistles,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  ec- 
clesiastical history.  What  attempts  might  have 
been  made  by  such  writers,  to  amuse  curiosity 
with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  persons  na- 
med  in  the  New  Testament !  How  might  they 
have  misled  us  by  unprofitable  details  of  tht 
Virgin  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea !  ^ 

What  legends  might  have  been  invented,  what 
idolatry  even  might  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  true  worship  of  Grod ;  what  false  history  ap- ' 
pended  to  the  authentic  record  !  Not  only  is  the 
Divine  Wisdom  manifest  in  carrying  on  through 
the  Epistles  a  confirmation  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  Christianity,  but  the  same  design  is  no 
less  apparent  in  closing  the  book  with  the  Apo- 
calypse,— a  writing  which  contains  the  testi- 
mony of  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  Jesus  is 
extreme  old  age,  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  providentially  preserved  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Gospel  from  innovation! 
which  were  beginning  to  corrupt  it 

The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would  in- 
deed have  remained  perfoct  in  themselves,  even 
without  the  Epistles ;  but  never  could  its  trutln 
have  been  so  clearly  understood,  or  its  doctrines 
so  fully  developed,  as  they  now  are.  Our  Sa- 
viour himself  intimated,  that  there  would  be  a 
more  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  hie  doc- 
trines, after  be  bad  ceased  to  deliver  thABi,  than 
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tb'>re  wai  tt  the  time.  How  indeed  could  tlie 
doetrineofthe  atonement,  and  of  pardon  through 
hi«  blood,  have  been  se  explicitly  sot  forth  dur- 
ing his  life,  as  they  at\erwards  were  in  the 
Epifltles,  especially  in  those  of  St.  Pdul. 

Saini  Luke,  in  the  openini;  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ApoMtles,  referring  the  friend  to  whom  he  in. 
scribes  it,  to  his  *  former  Treatise  of  all  tliat 
Jesus  began  to  do,  and  to  teach,  till  he  was 
taken  up,  after  that  he  had  through  the  Holy 
Ghikst  given  commandment  to  the  Apostles* 
seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  the  doinfr  and 
the  inching  were  to  be  carried  on  by  them.  All 
their  doubts  were  at  length  removed.  They  had 
now  a  plenary  conviction  of  the  divinity  of 
Clirist*s  person,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  mis. 
■ion.  They  had  now  witnosited  his  glorious  re* 
larrertion.  and  ascension,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  They  had  atuined  the  fullest  as. 
surance  of  the  truths  they  were  to  proclaim,  and 
had  had  time  to  acquire  the  complctest  certainty 
of  their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life. 

It  was  therefore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
which  cannot  err,  that  the  Apostles,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  work  up  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  anterior  Scriptures  into  a 
more  systematic  form  : — that  they  should  more 
fully  uofbld  their  doctrines,  extract  the  essence 
of  their  Mparate  maxims,  collect  the  scattered 
rays  of  spiritual  light  into  a  focus ;  and  blend 
the  whole  into  one  complete  body. 

The  Epistles,  therefore,  are  an  estimable  ap. 
pendix  to  the  Evangelists.  The  memoir,  which 
eontains  the  actions  of  the  Apostles,  the  work 
of  an  Evangelist  also,  stands  between  these  two 
portions  of  the  New  Tentamfot  Thus,  no  chasm 
IS  leA,  and  the  important  HiMts  which  this  con- 
necting link  supplies — particularly  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  emblematic  vision  of 
Saint  Peter,  and  the  conversion  and  apostleship 
of  Sjint  Paul, — nal orally  pref>are  the  mind  for 
that  full  and  complete  commentary  on  the  his. 
toriral  books,  which  the  Epistles,  more  especial- 
ly those  of  Saint  Paul,  present  to  us. 

Si.  Paul  was  favoured  with  a  particular  reve- 
lation, a  personal  disclosure  (o  him  of  the  truths 
with  which  the  other  disciples  were  previously 
■oiuaintcd.  This  special  distinction  placed  Paul 
k  on  a  level  Jwith  his  precursors.  Though,  in 
^ '  point  offset,  he  added  nothing  to  the  Gospel  re- 
velation, and  in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  gave  a 
largi>r  ezpositbn  of  truths  previously  communi- 
cated, of  duties  already  enjoined,  yet  here  was 
the  warrant  of  his  teaching,  the  broad  seal  of  his 
apostleship.  And  unless  we  fall  into  the  gross 
error  of  insisting  that  the  Epistles  in  general 
■  would  not  equall/  be  given  by  inspiration  with 
other  psrts  of  the  New  Testament,  I  see  not 
how  any  can  withhold,  from  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  in  particular,  that  reverence  which  they 

C»fes8  to  entertain  for  the  entire  letter  of  reve. 
ion. 

It  is  t  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on  sub. 
lects  ezclusiTely  religious  are  liable,  that  if, 
while  they  are  warmly  pressing  some  great  and 
important  point,  they  omit  at  the  same  time,  to 
^Tge  some  other  point  of  groat  moment  also, 
which  they  equally  believe,  hot  which  they  can- 
not in  that  connexion  introduce  without  break. 
ing  in  on  their  immediate  train  of  argument,  | 
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they  are  accused  of  rejecting  what  they  are 
obliged  to  overlook,  though  in  its  proper  place 
they  have  repeatedly   insitited  upon  that  very 
truth  ;  nay,  though  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
writings  sl)ows  their  equal  faith  in  tlio  doctrine 
they  are  said  to  have  neglected.     To  this  disin- 
genuous treatment,  amongst  otlier  more  serious 
attacks  upon  his  character,  no  author  has  been 
more  obnoxious  than  the  Apostle  Paul.     It  has 
been  oAen  intimated,  that  in  dwelling  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  has  not  urged 
with  sufficient  frequency  and  energy  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  practice.     He  seems  him- 
self to  have  foreseen  the  probability  of  this  re- 
proach, and  has  accordingly  provided  against 
the  consequence  that  would  be  drawn  from  his 
positions,  if  taken  separately.     It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  he  is 
continually  defending  his  doctrine  against  these 
anticipated  misrepresentations.     Among  other 
modes  of  refutation,  he  sopietimes  states  these 
false  charges  in  the  way  of  interrogatories :  *  Do 
we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  7*   And  not 
contented  with  the  solemn  negative,  *  God  for- 
bid !*  he  adds  a  positive  affirmative  to  the  con- 
trary :  *  Yea  we  establish  the  law.*    In  a  similar 
manner  he  is  beforehand  with  his  censors  in  de* 
nying  the  expected  charge — *  Shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  7*  and  he  obtests 
the  same  Almighty  name  to  his  opposite  prac- 
tice.    Readers,  of  diffiirent  views,  are  without 
ceasing,  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  epistolary  writers  in  this  respect,  while  the 
fair  method  would  surely  be  to  form  the  general 
judgment,  from  the  whole  tenor  and  collective 
spirit  of  their  writings. 

But  it  has  been  argued  with  still  greater  bold- 
ness, that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  disciple. — Granted. 
But  his  miraculous  conversion  entitled  him  to 
the  confidence,  which  some  men  more  willingly 
place  in  those  who  were.  This  event  is  sub- 
stantially recorded  by  Saint  Luke :  as  if  he  fore- 
saw the  distrust  which  might  hereafter  arise,  he 
has  added  to  his  first  relation,  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  two  several  reports  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstance made  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  first  to 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  Fcstus  and  Agrippa. 
As  Luke  has  recorded  this  astonishing  fact  three 
several  times,  we  are  not  left  to  depend  for  its 
truth  entirely  on  Saint  PauPs  own  frequent  al- 
lusions to  it 

Much  suspicion  of  this  great  Apostle  is  avow- 
edly grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint  Peter, 
who  in  adverting  to  his  *  beloved  brother  Paul,' 
obitervcs,  that  *  in  his  Epistles  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  who  are  un- 
stsbleand  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion.* Here  the  critic  would  desire  to  stop,  or 
rather  to  garble  the  sentence  which  adds,  *  as 
they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures;*  thus  casting 
the  accusation,  not  upon  Saint  Paul  or  *  the  other 
Scriptures,*  but  upon  the  misinterpretersof  both. 
But  Saint  Peter  farther  includes  in  tlie  same 
passage,  that  *  Paul  accounts  the  long.suficring 
of  God  to  be  salvation,  according  to  the  wisdom 
friven  Aim.*  It  is  apparent,  tberefbre,  that  though 
there  may  be  more  difficulty,  there  is  not  more 
danger  in  Saint  Paurs  iOpistles,  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  Siicred  Volume.  Let  us  aim)  observe  wb^t 
is  the  oharactors  of  these  subverters  of  trutb,— 
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the  *  unstable*  in  prinriple  and  *  unlearned*  in 
doctrine.  If«  then,  yrm  feel  yourself  in  danger 
of  beinf  misled,  in  which  of  thcHe  classes  will 
70a  dfwre  to  enrol  jour  name  ?  But  it  is  worthy 
of  obserrttion,  that,  in  this  supposed  censure  of 
Saint  Peter,  we  hnvo  in  reality  a  most  valuable 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  excellence,  but  also 
to  the  inspiration  of  Saint  Puul*8  writinjjrs  ;  for 
he  not  "only  ascribes  their  composition  to  the 
wisdom  given  unto  him^  but  puis  them  on  a  par 
with  the  other  Scripturet^ — a  double  corrobora- 
tion of  their  Divine  character. 

Tiiis  passaflfe  of  St.  Peter,  then,  is  so  far  from 
impuf^fiiin^r  the  character  of  Paul  to  Divine  In- 
spiration, that  we  have  here  the  fact  itself  esta- 
blirthcd  upon  theauthority  of  a  favourite  disciple 
and  companion  of  Jesus.  To  invalidate  such  a 
testimony  would  be  no  less  than  to  shako  the 
pillars  of  revelation. 

Rtssides,  as  an  eminent  divine  has  observed, 
'  if  Saint  Paul  had  been  only  a  good  man  writinigf 
under  that  fjrcneral  assistance  of  the  Spirit  com- 
mon to  j^ood  men,  it  would  be  ascribinjir  far  tfto 
much  to  his  compositions  to  suppose  that  the 
misunderstanding  them  could  eiTcct  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  the  readei.* 

Sdint  Peter  says  only,  that  *  some  things*  are 
diflicult ;  but  are  there  not  difHcultios  in  evcTy 
p^rt  of  Divine  revelation,  in  all  the  operations 
of  God,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ; 
dilBcultiet  insuperable  in  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  spiritutl  world  7  Difficulties  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  human  body ;  in  the  union  of  that 
perishable  body  with  its  immortal  companion  ? 
Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some  difficulties  in 
▼arions  parts  of  the  Divine  Oracles  may  be  pur- 
poscly  lefl  for  the  humiliation  of  pride,  for  the 
exf^rcise  of  patience,  for  the  test  of  submii^sion, 
for  the  honour  of  faith  7  But  uUowini^  that  in 
Paul  some  things  are  hard  to  bo  understood,  that 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  such  things  as  are 
easy,  for  rejecting  all  things.  Why  should  the 
very  large  pro{K)rtion  that  is  clear,  be  slighted 
for  the  very  small  one  that  is  obscure  1  Scholars 
do  not  so  treat  an  ancient  poet  or  historian.  One 
or  two  perplexing  passages,  instead  of  shaking 
the  credit  of  an  author,  rather  whet  the  critic  to 
«  nearer  in vesti {ration.  Even  if  the  local  diffi- 
culty should  prove  invincible,  it  does  not  lentten 
the  general  interest  excited  by  the  work.  Tliey 
who  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual, 
which  is  the  true  Biblical  criticism,  most  per- 
ceive that  the  eiiislolary  writers  doL.  not  more 
entirely  agree  with  each  other,  than  they  agree 
with  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  deli- 
vcred  on  the  Mount.  And  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  Mi>8es,  so 
the  Epistles  are  an  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Cnrist  Yet  some  persons  discredit  Uio  one, 
from  an  exclusive  veneration  for  the  other. 

But  is  it  not  so  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  our  I/ord  to  disparage  tfie  epistolary  discus- 
sions written  under  the  direction  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  written  with  a  view  to  lay  open  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  truths  he  taught  in  the 
Gospel,  as  it  would  bo  to  depreciate  the  facts 
themselves,  which  that  Gospel  records  7 

The  more  general  respect  for  the  Gospels 
•eems  partly  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
Chey  ooQtain  facts :  the  disregard  implied  for  tho 


Epistles  from  this  cause,— .that  they  enfbret 
doctrines.  The  former,  the  gsnerality  feel  they 
dare  not  resist ;  the  latter  they  think  they  caa 
oppose  with  more  impunity.  But  of  how  much 
less  value  would  be  the  record  of  these  astonish- 
ing facts  if  there  were  neither  doctrines  to  grow 
out  of  them,  nor  precepts  to  be  built  upon  them ! 
And  where  should  wo  kmk  for  the  full  instruc- 
tion to  he  deduced  from  both,  but  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  those,  to  whom  the  charge  of  ex* 
pounding  the  truths  previously  taught  was  corn* 
milted  7  Our  Saviour  himself  has  lefl  no  written 
record.  As  the  Father  committed  all  judgment 
to  the  Son,  so  the  Son  committed  all  written  in- 
struction to  his  select  servants. 

One  of  these,  who  had  written  a  Grospel,  wrote 
also  tliree  Epistles.  Another  carried  on  the  se- 
quel of  the  Evangelical  history.  If  these  men  are 
worthy  of  confidence  in  one  instance,  why  not  in 
another  7  Fourteen  of  the  Epistles  were  written 
by  one  who  had  an  express  revelation  from  Hea- 
ven ;  all  the  rest,  the  single  chapter  of  Saint 
Jude  excepted,  by  the  distinguished  apostles  who 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
the  transfiguration  of  their  Lord.  The  three 
Epistles  of  Saint  John  are  only  a  prolonged  ex- 
pression of  the  devout  feelings  which  breathe 
throughout  his  narrative,  the  same  HtvIj  mani- 
festation of  the  fjDord  made  fleth,  wUoh  ihines 
throughout  his  Gospel. 

In  the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  and  pweepli  are 
more  dogmatically  enjoined :  in  the  Epistles 
they  are  enforced  more  argumentatively.  The 
structure  of  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Romans 
is  the  most  systematical.  All  are  equally  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  anleoa^nt  Scriptures. 

Does  it  not  look'aa  if-  the-marked  distinction 
which  some  readers' ma&e  between  the  historical 
and  the  epistolary  portions,  arcMld^rom  a  moat 
erroneous  belief  tlmt  they  can  more  commodi- 
ouflly  reciiiicile  their  own  views,  opinions,  and 
practice,  with  the  narratives  of  the  Evangeliiita, 
than  with  the  keen,  penetrating,  heart-exploring 
exposition  of  ihosh  very  doctrines  which  are 
equally  found,  but  not  equally  expanded,  in  the 
Gospels  ]  Theno  critical  discoverers,  however, 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  mora 
strong,  nothing  more  pointed,  nothing  more  un- 
equivocally plain,  nothing  more  awfully  severt 
in  any  part  of  Saint  Paul's  writings  than  in  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord  himself.  He  would  in- 
deed have  overshot  his  duty  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  which  he  had  outgone  his  Master.  Doea 
Paul  enjoin  any  thing  more  contrary  to  nsture 
than  the  excision  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  pluck- 
ing out  of  a  right  eye  7  Does  Paul  any  where 
exhibit  a  menace,  I  will  not  say  more  alarming, 
but  so  repeatedly  alarming,  as  his  Divine  Master, 
who  expresfily,  in  one  chapter  only,  the  9ih  of 
Sl  Mark,  three  several  times  denounces  eternal 
puni>«hment  on  the  irreclaimably  impenitent, 
awfully  marking  out  not  only  the  specific  place, 
but  the  specific  torment,-— the  undying  worm, 
and  the  unquenched  fire  7 

No :  these  scrupulous  objectors  add  nothing 
to  the  character  of^our  Lord,  bv  what  they  sub- 
duct from  that  of  his  apostle.  Perfection  admits 
of  no  improvement ;  deity  of  no  addition.  To 
degrade  any  portion  of  tin  rotealed  will  of  God 
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It  nn  proof  of  reTmnce  for  Him  whone  will  ir 
rerealed.  But  it  in  prpfMislcrous  to  iiKiiiiiiatc, 
that  a  regard  for  tJic  B]iiHilAB  is  calrulaled  to 
diniiiiish  a  rcifard  lor  the  Go«p»*l0.  Where  cUc 
can  we  find  Huch  bclipTiiig,  n»ct\  admrrioj^,  such 
adorinjir  viows  of  him  whoiie  lite  the  Gi>8p<»l  re- 
Cfirda  ?  Where  el««e  are  we  so  grounded  in  that 
love  which  pasiteih  knowledge?  Where  oIhc  are 
we  so  continually  taught  to  bo  lookinjir  unto 
Je<iu»  7  Where  elite  are  wo  so  powerfully  re- 
minded that  there  is  no  other  name  under  hea- 
ven by  which  we  may  be  navcd?  Wc  may  as 
well  as-iort,  that  the  cxistini^  laws,  of  which 
M'ffna  Ch'tria  is  the  original,  dimini.sh  our  re. 
▼rren«-e  for  this  {mlladium  itself;  this  basis  of 
our  political  security,  as  the  Gospel  is  of  our 
m  kral  and  spiritual  privileges.  In  both  cases 
the  derived  ben  fit  sendn  us  back  to  the  well- 
bead  from  whence  it  flows. 

He  who  profpstics  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  his  *  instruction,*  should  recollect,  whenever 
he  is  di]*pos(}d  to  be  captious,  that  they  are  writ- 
ten olflo  for  his  currection.  If  wo  really  believe 
that  Christ  speakM  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  we  must 
believe  that  ho  S|»eakH  to  us  in  the  Epistles  also. 
In  (he  one  ho  addresHcs  us  in  his  militant,  in 
the  other  in  his  glorified  character.  In  one,  the 
Divine  Inebvctor  speaks  to  us  on  earth  ;  in  the 
other,  ftom  heaven.  The  internal  wisdom,  the 
divinitj  efthe  doctrines,  the  accordance  both  of 
doctrine  and  precept  with  those  delivered  by 
the  Saviour  himself,  the  powerful  and  abiding 
effects  which,  for  near  two  thousand  years  they 
have  produced,  and  are  actually  producing,  on 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  uAiltitudes ;  the  same 
spirit  which  inspired  the  wrfter  is  still  ready  to 
■nist  the  reader ;  all  tofethe^  furrfiing,  to  every 
serious  inquircr^^^o  rc£is  tftiem  With  ati  ho^tible 
heart  and  a  doCih?  ip!i1t«  wifhigable  argun!ients, 
unimpeachable  evidene^lh^t  th^y  Mjssess*  as 
fall  a  claim  to  inspirHiioj^^  kni.  corJfe|ui^utIy 
have  as  forcible  demand  on  his  bcHef  tfnd  o6e- 
,  dience,  as  any  of  the  less  litiwcd  podi<N:i8  of: 
the  book  of  God.  %  ,  "     «i 

Whoever,  then,  shall  sit  down  to  t!He  pcruflyd* 
of  these  epistles  without  prejudice,  will  not  ri^e 
•  flrom  it  without  improvement.  In  any  human 
leience  we  do  not  lay  aside*  Jhe  whole,  because 
eMne  parts  are  more  difficult  than  others ;  we  are 
father  stimulated  to  the  work  by  thQ  difficulty, 
than  deterred  from  it ;  because  we  believe  the 
attainment  will  reward  the  perseverance.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  essential  difference  between  a 
diagram  and  a  doctrine,  the  appro])cnf>ion  of 
the  one  solely  depending  on  the. capacity  and 
af^ication  of  (he  student,  while  the  undcrstand- 
iog  of  the  other  depends  not  merely  on  (he  in- 
dustry, but  on  the  temper  with  which  wc  apply. 
*  If  any  nrian  lack  wisdom,  lot  him  ask  of  God, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.* 

Let  any  reader  say,  if  after  perusing  Saint 
Loke*8  biographical  sketch  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  after  contemplating  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  its  effects  on  the  lives^and 
the  preaching  of  these  primitive  taints,  whether 
he  has  not  attained  an  additional  insight  ftto 
Ibe  f^nius  and  the  results  of  Christianity  since 
he  finished  reading  tlie  Evangelist?  Let  hira 
nj  rurlber,  whether  the  light  of  Revelation, 
ihiainf  nore  mad  anre  aa  ne  idvances,  does 


not,  in  his  addini:  tlio  {lerusal  of  the  Epistles  to 
that  of  the  Acts,  pour  in  \\\nm  his  mental  eye 
the  full  and  perfect  day  f 

As  there  was  more  IniMnrc,  as  well  at  A  more 
appropriate  space,  in  the  E{)i»!tles  for  baildinf 
up  Christianity  as  a  system  than  in  the  Gospels, 
so  these  wise  master- builders,  *  building  on  no 
other  foundation  than  that  which  was  laid,*  bor- 
rowed all  the  materials  for  the  glorious  edifice 
from  the  anterior  Scriptures.  They  brought 
from  their  precursors  in  the  immortal  work,  the 
hewn  stones  with  which  the  spiritual  temple  is 
constructed,  and  having  compacted  it  with  that 
which  every  portion  supplied  ;  squared,  rounded, 
and  polished  tho  precious  mass  into  perfect  form 
and  shape,  into  complete  beauty  and  ever'aat 
ing  strength.  \ 


CHAP.  IV. 

Saint  PauVt  Faith,  a  Practical  PHneiple. 

TiiKRE  are  some  principles  and  seeds  of  na- 
ture, some  elements  in  the  character  of  man, 
not  indisposed  for  certain  acts  of  virtue ;   we 
mean  virtue  as  distinguished  from  the  principle 
of  pleasing  God  by  the  act  or  sentiment    Some 
persons  naturally  hate  cruelty,  others  spurn  at 
injustice,  this  man  detests  covctousness,  (hat 
abhors  oppression.     Some  of  those  dispositions 
certain  minds  find,  and  others  fancy,   within 
themselves.     But  for  a  man  to  go  entirely  out 
of  himself,  to  live  upon  trust,  to  renounce  all 
confidence  in  virtues  which  he  possesses,  and 
in  actions  w^hich  he  performs, ;  to  cast  himself 
entirely  upon  another ;  to  seek  to  be  justified, 
noti>y  his  own  obedience,  but  by  the  ooedience 
of  that  other;  to  look  for  eternal  happiness,  not 
froii  the  merit  of  his  own  life,  but  from  that 
of  another's  death,  that  death  the  most  degrad- 
ing, after  a  life  the  most  despised  ;  for  all  this 
revolution  in  tho  mind  and  heart,  there  is  no 
foundation,  no  seed,  no  element  in  nature  ;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  makfyof'inan;  if  possessed,  it  is 
bestowed  ;  if  felt,  if  is*derived  ;  it  is  not  a  pro- 
duction, but  an  infusion ;  it  is  a  principle,  not 
indigenous,  but  implantc^d.     The  Apostle  im- 
plies tliat  faith  js  not  inherent, ^vbi^ho'tays, 
•  to  you  it  is  noeft  to  berievc.*       .  '       "^ 

This  supoBiTiduccd  principle  is  Faith,  a  prin- 
ciple  not  only  iiot  inherent  in  nature,  but  dia- 
metrically contrary,  to  it;  a  principle  which 
takes  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the  natural  heart; 
no  man  can  amjid^  Jesus  ia  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ohost,  zk  result  1^  not  merely  a  reform, 
but  a  new  life, — a  life  governed  by  the  'sanio 
principle  which  fifsTcommu niched  it 

The  faith  of  nierc  assent^  that  faith  which  is 
purely  a  conviction  of  tho  understanding  seldom 
stirs  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  first  sits  down. 
Being  established  on  the  same  common  ground 
with  any  scientific  truth,  or  any  acknowlednred 
fact,  it  is  not  likely  to  advance,  desiring  nothmg 
more  than  to  retain  its  station  among  other  ac- 
cepted truths,  and  thus  it  continues  to  reside  in 
the  intellect  alone.  Though  its  bcal  existence 
is  allowed,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  undoubted 
signs  of  life, — activity,  motion,  growth. 
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Bat  that  r  tal  faith  with  which  the  souls  of 
the  Scripture  8aints  were  so  richly  imbued,  is  an 
uiimating  and  prrvariinfi^  principle.  It  spreads 
and  •■larges  in  its  projjreMs.  It  gathers  energy 
M  its  proceeds.  The  more  advanced  are  its  at. 
tainmenti),  the  more  prospective  are  its  views. 
The  nearer  it  appr«»aches  to  the  invisible  reali- 
ties to  which  it  is  stretching  forward,  the  inore 
their  dominion  over  it  increases,  till  it  almost 
makes  the  future  present,  and'the  unseen  visible. 
Its  light  becomes  brighter,  its  flame  purer,  its 
aspirations  stronger.  Its  increasing  proximity 
to  its  object  fills  the  mind,  warms  the  heart, 
elears  Uie  sight,  quickens  the  pace. 

But  as  faiUi  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  cannot 
be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means.  It  re- 
quires for  its  sustenance  aliment  congenial  with 
itself.  Meditation  familiarizes  it  with  its  ob- 
ject ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
watered  with  the  dews  of  hit*  grace,  it  becomes 
the  pregnant  seed  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  l^d  this  faith 
to  grow  merely  out  of  the  stock  of  injunction, 
exhortation  or  command ;  the  inspired  writers 
have  not  merely  expatiated  on  its  beauty  as  a 
grace,  on  its  necessity  as  a  duty,  on  its  use  as 
an  instrument,  but  having  infused  it  as  a  living 
and  governing  principle,  have  fortified  their  ex- 
hortations with  instances  the  most  striking,  have 
illustrated  their  definitions  with  examples  the 
most  impressive. 

The  most  indefatigable  but  rational  champion 
of  faith  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  every  where 
demonstrates,  tliat  it  is  not  a  speculative  dogma 
remaining  dormant  in  the  mind,  but  a  lively 
conviction  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus ;  a  principle 
received  into  the  heart,  acknowledged  by  the  un- 
derstanding, and  operating  on  the  practice. 

Saint  Paul,  among  the  other  sacred  authors, 
aeems  to  consider  that  faith  is  to  the  soul,  what 
the  senses  are  to  the  body  ;  it  is  spiritual  sight. 
God  18  tlie  object,  faith  is  the  visual  ray.  Christ 
is  the  substance,  faith  is  the  hand  which  lays 
hold  on  it  By  faith  the  prnmises  are  in  a  man- 
ner substantiated.  Our  Saviour  does  not  say, 
'  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  have  life^  but  has 
life.*  It  is  not  a  blessing,  of  which  the  fruition 
is  wholly  reserved  for  heaven :  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  through  faith  the  promise  becomes  per- 
fiirmance,  and  assurance  possession.  The  im- 
mortal seed  is  not  only  sown,  but  already  sprung 
ap  in  the  soil  of  the  renewed  heart  The  life 
of  grace  becomes  the  same  in  nature  and  quality 
with  the  life  of  glory,  to  which  K  leads.  And 
jf  in  this  ungenial  cfiihate  the  plant  will  not  at- 
lain  its  maturity,  at  least  its  progress  intimates 
Ihat  it  will  terminate  in  absolute  perfbction. 

In  that  valuable  Epitome  of  Old'  Testament 
aiography,  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  Paul  de- 
5nes  faith  to  be  a  future  but  inalienable  posses- 
■ion.  He  then  exhibits  the  astonishing  effects  of 
faith  displayed  in  men  like  ourselves,  by  mar- 
shalling  the  worthies  who  lived  under  the  ancient 
economy,  as  actual  ev'.dcnces  of  the  verity  of  this 
Divine  principle;  a  principle  which  he  thus,  by 
numberless  pn  t^onificRtions,  vindicates  from  the 
charge  of  briiig  nothing  mora  than  an  abstract 
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notion,  a  visionary,  unproductive  conceit,  or 
imaginary  enthusiastic  feeling.  He  combats 
tliis  opinion  by  exhibiting  characteristically  the  i 
rich  and  the  abundant  harvest,  springing  from 
this  prolific  principle.  On  these  illustrious  ex- 
amples our  limits  will  not  perfnit  us  to  dwell; 
one  or  two  instances  must  suffice. 

The  patriarchal  father  of  the  faithful,  against 
hope  believed  in  hope.  Natural  reliance,  rea- 
sonable expectation,  common  experience,  all 
were  against  him.  From  all  these  impedi- 
ments he  averted  his  eyes ;  he  raised  them 
to  Him  who  had  promibed.  Though  the  pro- 
mise was  so  great  as  to  seem  incredible,  his 
confidence  in  Omnipotence  overbalanced  all  his 
apprehensions  of  any  hindrances.  With  the 
eye  of  faith  he  not  only  saw  his  offspring  as 
if  immediately  granted,  but  all  the  myriads 
which  should  hereafler  descend  from  him.  He 
saw  the  great  anticipated  blessing ;  he  saw  *■  the 
star  come  out  of  Jacob,* — *  the  sceptre  rises  oat 
of  Israt  1.*  Though  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
escaped  him,  it  was  astonishment  untinctured 
with  distrust;  be  disregarded  second  causes; 
difficulties  disappeared,  impossibilities  vanished, 
faith  was  victorious. 

In  this  glorious  catalogue  of  those  who  con- 
quered by  faith,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  who 
effers  a  more  appropriate  lesson  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society  than  the  great  legislator  of 
Israel.  Here  is  a  man  sitting  at  ease  in  Us 
possessions,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  plenty,  the 
dignity  of  rank,  the  luxuries  of  literature,  the 
distinction  of  reputation.  All  these  he  volunta- 
rily renounces  ;  he  foregoes  the  pomps  ofa  court, 
the  advantages  of  %  city,  then  the  most  learned 
in  the  world ;  he  relinquishes  the  delights  of 
polished  society :  refused  to  be  called  the  grand- 
son ofa  potent  monarch  ;  chooses  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  his  believing  brethren  than  to  en 
joy  th^emporary  pleasures  which  a  sinful  con- 
nivance dbuld  have  obtained  for  him  :  he  esteems 
the  reproacn  of  Christ, — a  Saviour  unborn  till 
niany  ages  afler,  unknown  but  to  the  eye  of 
faith, — greater  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt. 
The  accomplished,  the  learned,  and  the  polite, 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  suck 
a  sacrifice.  Docs  it  not  seem  to  come  more  home 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  elegant  and  opulent;  and  ^ 
to  offer  an  instruction  more  intimate  peihapc 
than  is  bequeathed  even  by  those  martUL< 
and  heroic  spirits  who  puhdned  kingdom^ 
quenched  the  violence  of  fiie,  stepped  the  moatlk» 
of  lions,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  thi 
aliens  7  These  are  instances  of  faitli,  which,  il 
more  sublime,  are  still  of  less  special  api^ica 
tion.  Few  are  now  called  to  these  latter  suffer 
ings,  but  many  in  their  measure  and  degree  \\ 
the  other.  May  they  ever  bear  in  mind  tha^ 
Moses  sustained  his  trials  only  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible  I 

To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  higha.* 
exertion  of  power  than  to  create  a  man  or  evoc 
a  world  ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  God  made  it  out 
of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  resist  tlM 
operation ;  but  in  the  former  he  has  to  encounter, 
not  inanity,  but  repulsion  :  not  an  unobtrusive 
vacuity,  but  a  powerful  counteraction ;  and  ta 
believe  in  the  Divine  energy  which  effects  thif 
renovation,  is  a  greater  exwciae  of  faith  than  tu 
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ire  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  movirifr  tn  the 
mf  the  waters,  was  the  efficient  cause  of 

in  prodacing  this  moral  renovation  God  has 
tu  sobdoe,  not  only  the  rebel  in  arms  against  the 
king,  but  'the  little  state  of  man,*  in  arms  against 
himself)  fighting  against  his  convictions,  retusinur 
the  redemption  wrought  for  him.  Almiehty 
goodness  has  the  two-fold  work  of  providing 
pardon  for  offender*,  and  making  them  willing 
to  receive  it  To  offer  heaven  and  then  to  pre. 
▼ail  on  man  to  accept  it,  is  at  once  an  act  of  God*s 
omnipotence,  and  of  his  mercy. 

Thus  faith,  which  appears  to  be  so  easy,  is  of 
all  things  the  most  difficult : — which  seems  to 
be  so  oommoQ,  is  of  all  things  most  rare.  To 
consider  how  reluctant  the  human  heart  adopts 
this  principle ;  how  it  evades  and  stipulates ; 
bow  it  procrastinates,  even  when  it  docs  not 
pointedly  reject ;  how  ingenious  its  subterfuges, 
how  specious  its  pretences ;  and  then  to  deny 
that  faith  is  a  supenatural  gifl,  is  to  reject  the 
concurring  testimony  of  reason,  of  Scripture,  of 
daily  observation,  of'^actual  experience. 

St.  Paul  fiequenlly  intimates  that  faith  is  ne- 
ver a  solitary  attribute :  he  never  separates  it 
from  humility,  it  being  indeed  the  parent  of  that 
self-abasing  grace.  He  also  implies  that  faith 
u  not,  as  tome  represent  it,  a  disorderly,  but  a 
regiiUting  principle,  when  he  speaks  of  Me  law 
•f  faiiht  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith  and 
*epentance  are  the  two  qualities  inseparably 
.inked  in  the  work  of  our  salvation  ;  repentance 
teaching  us  to  abhor  ourselves  for  sin, — faith,  to 
go  out  of  ourselves  for  righteousness.  Holiness 
and  charity  Paul  ezhibita  as  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  or  rather  its  necessary  produc- 
tions, their  absence  chearly  demonstrating  the 
want  of  the  generating  principle.  May  we  not 
hence  infer  that  wherever  faith  is  seen  not  in 
his  company,  she  is  an  impostor. 

Of  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness*  enume- 
rated by  Paul  in  his  Epislle  to  Timothy,  he 
shows  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  particulars 
that  compose  them,  that  God  believed  on  in  the 
woM  is  the  climax  of  this  astonishing  process.** 
And  it  may  be  deduced  from  his  general  writings 
Ihat  the  reason  why  so  many  do  not  more  auxi- 
oosly  labour  for  eternal  happiness,  is,  beoiiose 
they  do  not  practically  believe  it  The  impor- 
tance of  this  fundamental  principle  is  so  great, 
that  our  spiritual  enemy  is  not  so  persevering ly 
bent  on  deterring  us  from  this  duty,  or  detach- 
ing us  from  that  virtue,  as  on  shaking  the  founda- 
tion of  our  faith.  He  knows  if  he  can  undcr- 
Bioe  this  strong  hold,  slighter  impediments  will 
give  way.  As  the  first  practical  instance  of  hu- 
man  rebellion  sprung  from  unbelief,  so  all  sub- 
sequent obedience,  to  be  available,  must  spring 
from  faith. 

Saint  Paul  shows  faith  to  be  tivietoriou8  prin- 
dpie.  Tnere  is  no  other  quality  which  can  en- 
able us  to  overcome  the  world.  Faith  is  the 
•nly  successful  competitor  with  secular  allure- 
ment The  world  offers  thing?*  great  in  human 
estimation,  but  it  is  the  property  of  this  grace  to 
make  great  things  look  little ;  it  effects  this  pur. 
by  reducing  them  to  their  real  dimensions. 

«  1  Hoi.  chap.  ii. 


Nothing  but  faith  can  show  us  the  emptiness  of 
this  world*s  glory  at  the  best,  because  nothing 
else  views  it  in  perpetual  contrast  with  the 
blessedness  of  heaven  ;  nothing  else  can  gi?e  ns 
such  a  feeling  conviction  of  its  brevity  at  the 
longest,  as  that  principle  which  habitually  mea- 
Hures  it  with  eternity.  It  holds  out  the  only 
light  which  shows  a  Christian  that  the  universe 
has  na  bribe  worth  his  acceptance,  if  it  must  be 
obtained  at  the  price  of  his  conscience,  at  the 
risk  of  his  soul. 

Saint  Paul  demonstrates  in' his  own  instance, 
that  faith  is  not  only  a  regulating  and  conquer- 
ing,  but  a  trantforming  grace.  It  altered  the 
whole  cnnstitotiun  of  his  mind.  It  did  not  dry 
up  the  tide  of  his  rtrong  affections,  but  diverted 
them  into  a  channel  entirely  different  To  say 
all  in  a  word,  he  was  a  living  exemplification 
of  the  great  Scripture  doctrine  which  he  taught 
— faith  made  him,  emphatically,  a  new  man. 
Thus  his  life  as  well  as  his  writings  prove  that 
faith  is  an  operating  principle,  a  strenuous,  in- 
fluential, vigilant  grace.  If  it  teach  that  self, 
abasement  which  makes  us  lowly  in  our  own 
eyes,  it  communicates  that  watchfulness  which 
preserves  us  from  the  contamination  of  sin,  a 
dread  of  every  communication  which  may  pol- 
lute. Its  disciple  is  active  as  well  as  humble. 
Love  i»tMb  instrument  by  which  it  works.  But 
that  love  of  God  with  which  it  fills  the  heart,  is 
not  maintained  there  in  indolent  repose,  but 
quickened  for  the  service  of  man.  Genuine  faith 
does  not  infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofitable  to 
others,  but  draws  it  out  in  incessant  desires  and 
aims  to  promote  the  general  good. 

The  Apostle  knew  that  the  faith  of  many  is 
rather  drowsy  than  insincere,  rather  slothful 
than-  hypocritical ;  that  they  dread  the  conse- 
quences  it  involves  more  than  the  profession  it 
requires.  He  is  therefore  always  explicit,  always 
mindful  to  appeo<i  the  effect  tu  the  cause.  Hcnca 
we  hear  so  much  from  him  and  the  other  apos- 
tles of  ihefruitt  of  faith,  of  adding  to  faith  vir^ 
tue :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  roll 
of  Saints, — those  spirits  of  renown  in  the  an- 
cient church,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
— the  faith  of  every  one  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  some  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life  of  obedience. 

We  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himnclf,  and 
by  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  the  very  holi« 
ness  of  our  talk,  may  deceive  our  own  souls  ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  where  charity  is  not 
the  dominant  grace,  faith  is  not  the  inspiring 
principle.  Thus,  by  examining  our  lives,  not 
our  discourse,  we  shall  *  prove  whether  we  are 
in  faith.* 

Though  a  genuine  faith  is  peremptory  in  its 
decision  and  resolute  in  its  obedience,  yet  it 
deeply  feels  the  source  from  whence  it  is  derived. 
En  that  memorable  instance  of  Abraham's  faith, 
in  the  very  act,  instead  of  vnluing  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  conviction,  he  gave  glory  to  God; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  reai^on  why  faith  is  se- 
lected as  the  prime  condition  of  our  justification, 
is,  because  it  is  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  others, 
gives  to  God  the  entire  glory-;  that  it  is  the  only 
attribute  which  subducts  nothing  for,  derives 
nothing  from  self.  Why  are  christian  and  be- 
liever ctmvertible  terms,  if  this  living  principle 
be  no  ground-work  of  bia  character.    If,  the  ii 
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It  supplies  his  distinguiihini^  appellation,  should 
it  not  be  his  governiii^  spirit  of  actiou  7 

Paul  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of 
this  principle.  That  he  should  be  so  entirely 
carried  out  of  his  natural  character;  that  he 
who,  by  his  persecutinf^  spirit,  courted  the  fa* 
▼our  of  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim,  shoujd  be 
brought  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  pre- 
judices, supported  by  no  human  protection,  sus. 
taincd  alone  by  the  grace  of  Him  whom  he  had 
itoutly  opposed ;  that  his  confidence  in  God 
should  rise  in  proportion  to  his  persecutions 
from  man  :  that  tho  whole  bent  of  his  soul  should 
bo  set  directly  contrary  to  his  natural  propensi- 
ties, the  whole  force  of  his  mind  find  actions  be 
turned  in  full  opposition  to  his  temper,  educa- 
tion, society,  and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  affec- 
tions should  \ie  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  but 
that  his  judi^mcnt  and  understanding  should  sail 
in  the  newly  directed  current ;  that  his  bigotry 
■hould  be  transformed  into  candour,  his  herce- 
ncss  into  gentleness,  his  untameable  pride  into 
charity,  his  intolerance  into  meekness, — can  all 
this  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  inherent 
in  human  nature,  on  any  principle  uninspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  7 

After  this  instance, — and,  blessed  be  Grod,  the 
instance,  though  superior,  is  not  solitary ;  the 
change,  though  miraculous  in  this  ^ipfekr  i"  ^^^ 
less  certain  in  others, — shall  the  doctrt'no  so  ex- 
emplified continue  to  be  tho  butt  of  ridicule  ? 
While  the  scoffing  infidel  virtually  puts  the  re- 
novation  of  the  human  heart  nearly  on  a  footing 
with  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  or  the  transmi- 
grations  of  Pythagoras  ;  let  not  the  timid  Chris- 
tian be  discouras:ed  :  let  not  his  faiUi  be  shaken, 
though  he  mny  find  that  the  principle  to  which 
he  has  been  taught  to  trust  his  eternal  happiness, 
is  considered  as  false  by  him  who  has  not  exa- 
mined into  its  truth  ;  that  the  change,  of  which 
the  sound  believer  exhibits  so  convincing  an  evi. 
dence,  is  derided  as  absurd  by  the  philosopliical 
sceptic,  treated  as  chimerical  by  the  superficial 
rea^oner,  or  silently  suspected  as  incredible  by 
the  decent  moralist 


CHAP.  V. 

The  morality  of  Saint  Paul, 

CHRiSTiANiTr  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced  a 
new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  perfective 
of  the  oriirinul.  It  produced  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  condition  of  man,  and  accomplished 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  all  its 
confederated  power,  wit,  and  philosophy,  not 
jnly  could  not  effect,  but  could  not  even  con- 
ceive. It  threw  such  a  preponderating  weight 
into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  superindnction 
of  llie  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  as 
rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable  trials  of  thn 
afBicled,  comparatively  light  It  gave  strength 
to  weakness,  spirit  to  action,  motive  to  virtue, 
certainty  to  douht  patience  to  suffering,  light  to 
darkness,  life  to  death. 

It  is  a  rule  of  Aristotle,  that  principles  and 
eoncluaions  must  always  be  within  the  sphere 


of  the  same  science  ;  that  error  will  be  incTita- 
ble,  while  men  examine  the  roiiclusions  of  one 
science  by  the  principles  of  another.  He  oU 
serves,  that  it  is  tticrefore  absurd  (or  a  mathema- 
tician, whose  conclusions  ought  to  be  grounded 
on  demonstration,  to  ground  them  on  tlie  proba- 
bilities of  the  rhetorician. 

May  not  this  rule  be  transferred  from  the 
sciences  of  Uie  schools  to  the  science  of  morals? 
Will  not  the  worldly  moralist  err,  by  drawing 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  morality  of  a  serious 
Christian  from  the  principles  of  the  worldly 
school ;  not  being  at  all  able  to  judge  of  the  prin- 
ciples, of  which  the  religious  mau*8  morals  are 
the  result. 

But  in  our  application  of  this  rule,  the  con- 
verse  of  the  proposition  will  not  hold  good  ;  for 
the  real  Christian,  being  aware  of  the  principles 
of  worldly  morality,  expects  tliat  his  conclusions 
should  grow  out  of  bis  principles,  and  in  this 
opinion  lie  seldom  errs. 

Christian  writings  haTO'^piade  innumerable 
Cfmverts  to  morality  ;  but  iaere  moral  works 
have  never  made  one  ccmvert  to  religion.  They 
do  not  exhibit  an  originating  principle.  Morali- 
ty is  not  the  instrument  but  the  effect  of  con- 
version. It  canmtt  say,  *  Awake  thou  that  steep- 
est and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light*  But  when  Christ  has  given  life, 
then  morality,  by  the  activity  of  the  inspiring 
motive,  gives  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  vi- 
tality, and  exhibits  the  most  unequivocal  symp- 
toms, not  only  of  spiritual  life,  but  of  vigorous 
health. 

Saint  Paul  is  sometimes  represented  not  mere- 
ly  as  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles, — this  is  rea- 
dily granted, — but  virtually  as  being  almost  ex- 
clusively great  Is  not  this  just  ascription  of 
superior  excellence,  however,  too  comtnonly  li- 
mited to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  compo^iuons, 
and  is  not  the  consummate  moral  perfection 
which  both  his  writings  and  his  character  so 
consistently  dis|»lay,  somf*tiMicu,  if  not  overlook- 
ed, yet  placed  ill  the  back  ground  7 

Though  he  did  more  for  the  moral  accom- 
plishment of  the  human  character  than  has  ever 
been  eflected  by  any  other  man  ;  though  he  la- 
boured more  abundantly  than  any  other  writer, 
to  piMBote  practical  religion ;  yet  polemical  di- 
vinity on  the  one  side,  is  too  much  disposed  to 
claim  him  as  her  immediate  champion  ;  and 
then  in  order  to  make  good  her  claim  on  the 
other,  to  assign  to  him  a  subordinate  station  in 
the  ranks  of  sacred  and  moral  writers. 

Now  the  fact  is,  thnt  all  the  prophets  a;>d 
apostles,  aggregately,  are  not  so  abundant  in 
ethical  instruction,  nor  is  the  detail  of  moral 
conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely  unfiilded, 
or  so  widely  ramified,  as  in  the  works  of  Saint 
Paul.  We  may  indeed,  venture  to  assert  Hiat 
David  and  our  a^iostles  arc  almost  the  only  Scrip- 
ture characters,  of  whom  we  have  such  full- 
length  picturi's.  And  for  this  reason  ;  what 
was  lef\  imperfect  in  their  d'^lineation  by  their 
rosoective  historians,  is  ompletely  filled  up  by 
their  own  rompositions.  The  narratives  may 
bo  said  to  exhibit  their  shape  and  features  ;  their 
own  writings  have  addttd  the  grace  of  counie- 
nance,  the  force  of  express' jn,  and  the  warmth 
of  colouring 
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It  fiirnisrvi-p  n  complete  answer  to  thoi>e  who 
cppoM  the  doctrines  of  grace,  on  the  vupposcd 
^roand  of  their  encouraKiiig  sin  ;  that,  an  there 
never  was  a  man  who  expanded  and  illustrated 
Uioae  doctrines  so  fully,  so  there  never  was  one 
irhone  character  and  compositions  exhibit  a  more 
oonststent  and  high-toned  morality. 

Like  his  sacred  precursors,  Paul  always 
equally  maintains  the  freenesH  of  grace,  and  the 
necessitj  of  holiness.  The  character  of  faith 
is  not  lowered  by  insisting  that  holy  practice, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  exercises  and 
eooMquences  of  faith,  is  the  sign  of^  its  reality. 
Action,  and  motion,  and  speech  are  not  life,  but 
they  are  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  life. 
Lite  evidences  itself  in  tliem ;  and  we  do  not 
disparai^e  the  principle  wiien  we  infer  itsefiects, 
and  estimate  their  value. 

We  sometimes  hear  in  conversation  Saint 
James  set  up  as  the  champion  of  moral  virtue 
against  Saint  Paul,  the  bold  apserter  of  doctrines. 
For  these  two  emiient  apovtles,  there  has  been 
invented  an  opposition,  which,  as  it  never  ex- 
isted in  their  mindH,  so  it  cannot  be  traced  in 
their  writings.  Without  detracting  from  the 
perfect  ethics  of  S'tint  James,  may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  insint,  that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not 
his  rival,  is  equally  xealous  in  tiie  inculcation 
of  practice;  only  running  it  up  more  uniformly 
into  its  principle ;  descending  more  deeply  into 
its  radical  stock,  connecting  it  more  invariably 
with  itji  motive.  It  is  worth  observing,  in  con- 
Srmation  of  their  similarity  of  views,  and  per 
feet  aifrvement  in  sentiment,  that  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  James  derive  their  instance  of  the  princi- 
ple fur  which  each  is  contending,  from  tlie  same 
exarnplc,  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

So  far  is  Piiul  from  undervaluing  virtue,  that 
be  expressly  declares  *  that  God  will  render  to 
ty^ery  man  according  to  his  deeds.*  So  peremp- 
tory on  this  head,  that  he  not  only  directs  men 
to  do  good  works,  but  to  *  maintain*  them  ;  so 
denirous  to  establi«h  the  art  into  a  habit,  that 
they  must  not  only  perform  thain,  but  be  *  care- 
ful' in  the  performance ;  so  far  from  tliinking, 
that,  afler  his  conversion,  man  was  to  be  an  in- 
active recipient  of  grace,  that  he  not  only  en. 
joins  un  to  be  *  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,*  but  assigns  the  very  reason  fhr  it 
—the  reception  of  grace;  *  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  will  not  he  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.*  lie  repeatedly  presses  on  them  perse- 
rerancn,  and  perseverance  is  no  fanatical  symp- 
torn.  His  documents  enforce  a  religion  equable, 
ronitistent,  progressive.  This  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  no  fruit  of  a  heated  brain,  no  child  of 
emotion,  no  vapour  of  impulse,  no  effect  of 
fancy. 

Not  to  instance  those  ampin  tables  of  Chris. 
lian  practice,  the  twelflh  of  Romans,  tlio  tit\h 
sT  Thessalonians,  the  whole  Eiiintle  of  Titus, 
tnd  the  two  last  chapters  to  the  Ephesians, — 
Wfery  part  of  his  writinifs  either  deduces  holy 
practice  from  some  corresponding  principle ; 
or  elw,  after  he  has  been  enforcing  a  system  of 
doctrine,  ha  habitually  infers  a  system  of  mo- 
rals growinr  out  of  it,  inseparable  from  it.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  named 
EpiKtle,  into  which  the  very  essence  of  Gospel 
doctrines  ii  infosed  and  compreaiod,  all  the  so  I 


cial,  personal,  and  relative  duties  arc  specifically 
detailed  and  enjoined : — the  afTection  of  hns. 
bands,  the  submission  of  wives,  the  tenderness 
of  parents,  the  obedience  of  children,  the  subor- 
dination and  fidelity  of  servants,  economy  of 
time,  hands  to  bo  kapt  from  stealing,  *a  tonguo 
from  evil  speaking,'  a  body  maintained  in  *■  tem- 
perance, soberness,  and  chastity;*  a  guarded 
conversation,  a  gravity  of  carriage ;  the  very 
decencies  of  life  are  all  proposed  with  a  minute- 
ness which  will  scarcely  bear  a  comparison  bat 
with  his  own  catalogue  of  virtues  in  a  kindred 
Epistle :  *  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things.* 

So  far  from  seeking  to  subvert  the  moral  law, 
he  takes  unwearied  pains  to  confirm  it :  but  ho 
fixes  it  on  its  true  bsHis ;  while  he  denies  ita 
justifying  power,  he  *  establishes*  its  importance 
as  a  rule.  He  vindicates  its  value,  not  as  a 
covenant  for  salvation,  but  as  a  measure  of  con- 
duct In  no  instance,  however  light,  does  ho 
deny  the  obligation  of  believers  to  maintain  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  it,  or  discountenance,  a 
minute  observance  of  iL  He  not  only  shows 
that  every  sin  in  to  ho  abandoned,  but  the  con- 
trary vift4ie  adopted :  and,  though  one  of  tho 
fathers  observes,  that  *  a  vice  sometimes  gives 
place  where  a  virtue  docs  not  take  it,*  yet  tho 
only  certain  symptom  of  the  expulsion  of  a  bad 
quality  is  the  substitution  of  its  opptwite.  And 
no  man  ever  mor'^  forcibly  condemned  an  empty 
profesnion  than  Paul :  no  one  more  severely  re- 
probated a  dead  faith,  no  one  more  unequivo- 
cally commended  *  nut  the  hearers,  but  the  doers 
of  the  law.* 

He  proves  unanswerably  that  the  doctrine  of 
grace  is  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  sound  prac- 
tice, that  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  all 
legitimate  virtue  springs  ; — so  fur  from  slacken- 
ing diligence,  tiiat  it  gives  viirour  to  its  activity; 
— so  far  from  making  vigilance  superfluous, 
that  its  constant  language  is.  Watch; — so  far 
from  limiting  to  a  favoured  few  the  exhorlatinn, 
that  it  makes  it  universal ;  *  What  I  say  unto 
yon,  I  say  unto  all — watch  !* 

In  directing  his  converts  to  virtuous  deeds, 
he  never  fails  U)  include  the  spirit  in  the  act  ;— 
they  must  bo  ready  to  distribute,  willinsr  to  com- 
municate. He  never  fails  to  show,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic and  essence  of  all  goodness  %  the 
dcnire  of  pleasing  God.  In  other  words,  tho 
action  must  be  the  fruit  of  love  to  Him.  Qiiali- 
ties  merely  amiable  are  originally  without  that 
principle,  and  p«iKi«esHed  even  by  animals,  and 
po^aefispd  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  affection  for 
thrir  offspring,  fidelity  to  their  masters,  grati- 
tudn  for  notice. 

Paul,  like  his  blcfiscd  Lord,  is  never  so 
emphatically  indignant  against  any  of  tho 
siifns  of  hypoi*risv  in  professors,  as  against  sin- 
ful practice.  Like  Ilim  he  is  frequent  in  tho 
enumeration  of  vices  which  he  solemnly  pro- 
claims amount  to  an  exclusion  from  heaven. 
Holy  practice  is  indeed  tho  only  sign  to  the 
world  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  and  in  a 
pood  mrnsure  is  a  sitrn  to  himself.  It  is  the 
principnl  evidence  which  will  regulate  the  retri> 
biuivc  eenteuce  of  tue  last  day. — Paul  therefore 
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calls  that  day  *  the  revelation  of  the  righteons 
jadfrment  of  God.*  He  does  not  call  it  the  day 
uf  his  forming  the  judi^ment,  but  of  his  declar- 
ing^ it.  God,  who  witnessed  the  act  when  it  wa« 
done,  and  tho  motive  which  impelled  it,  wants 
himself  no  such  evidence  to  assist  his  decision, 
but  ho  uses  it  to  manifest  to  men  and  angels 
his  own  strict  justice.  *  In  that  awful  day,*  says 
an  eminent  divine,  'the judge  will  not  examine 
men  as  to  their  experiences,  he  will  not  set  every 
one  to  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion,  but  he 
vill  bring  fbrth  his  works.** 

How  acceptable,  even  in  the  ears  of  tho  most 
thoughtless,  would  that  proclamation  sound,  <Ae 
grace  of  God  hringeth  galtation,  were  it  iinac- 
coiiipanied  by  the  moral  power  ascribed  to  it, 
that  of  teaching  us  to  deny  our  sensual  appetites! 
How  many  would  give  a  cheap  assent  to  the 
principle,  were  it  not  clogtred  with  such  an  en- 
cumbering consequence.  Those  who  insist,  that 
our  salvation  is  eflfected  by  works,  would  gladly 
adopt  faith  as  a  speculative  notion,  instead  of 
the  inconvenient  evidences  which  this  self-deny- 
ing  srrace  involves. 

One  would  imagine,  that  some  who  so  loudly 
insist  that  we  shall  bo  saved  by  works,  must 
mean  works  of  supererogation,  and  that  they 
depended  for  salvation  on  the  transfer  of  the  su> 
perfluity  of  the  merits  of  oihers  to  tho)n»clvcs  ; 
ibr  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust  their  future 
bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works,  who  have 
the  slenderest  portion  of  their  own  to  produce. 

The  Apoetle  is  perpetually  combating  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  those  who  insinuate  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  is  a  freedom  from  moral 
restraint  He  describes  it,  indeed,  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  sentence,  but  not  from  tho  pre- 
cepts, of  the  law.  No  one  ever  more  unremit- 
tingly opposed  those  who  represent  the  constant 
inculcation  of  holy  practice  as  an  infringement 
of  the  liberty  of  a  Cnriatian.  He  perpetually  de- 
monstrates the  necessity  of  a  determinate  rule 
of  duty,  without  which  even  that  love,  which  is 
somrtiines  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect 
of  duty, — that  love,  which  is,  indeed,  the  genu- 
ine Kource  of  all  acceptable  performance, — might 
be  lowered  into  a  vagrant,  indcBni'e,  disorderly 
principle.  A  religion,  destitute  of  faith  and  love, 
18  not  the  religion  of  Christ:  a  religion  which 
flirni}<hcs  no  certain  standard  of  conduct,  is  not 
the  rehgion  of  the  Gospel. 

Saini  Paul  accordingly  animadverts  severely 
on  those  who  presume  to  convert  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  into  a  pre- 
tence for  licentious  conduct  He  strenuously 
refutes  the  charire,  by  intimating,  that  the  New 
Covenant  enforces  holiness  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  Old,  and  enforces  it  on  more  engaging 
motives.  The  Law  deters  from  sin  by  denun- 
ciations ;  the  Gospel  invites  to  goodness  bv  the 
most  winning  persuasions;  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  save  it  The  Law 
■hows  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pronounces 
its  punishment:  the  Gospel  performs  the  higher 
act  of  love,  it  delivers  him  from  its  power.  It 
is  a  quality  ascribed  to  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
it  *  constraineth  ;*  it  compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  be 
compassionate.  What  can  make  us  so  tender  to 

*  Edwards  on  Relifioas  AiRicUons. 


others  as  the  experience  of  God*8  goodneia  ■• 
ourselves?  Who  is  ^o  ready  Ui  show  mercy  ts 
he  who  has  received  it  7 

Saint  Paul  derives  all  duties  (Vom  this  low 
of  God  in  Christ  as  their  foundatioo.  All  thm 
motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arfomonta  for 
holiness  of  life,  arc  drawn  from  this  sonrce;  all 
the  lines  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre.  If 
Paul  censure«<,  he  points  to  this  only  spring  of 
hope  ;  if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  troo 
consolation  ;  if  he  insists  that  the  Grace  of  God 
hath  appeared^  he  points  to  its  practical  object, 
'teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly.*  When  he  determines  to  know  nothing 
but  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  under  the  de- 
grad  ng  circumstance  of  crucifixion,  he  include* 
in  that  knowledge  all  the  religious  and  moral 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Gospel  is  only  a 
schcioe  of  morals,  struggle  hard  to  keep  down 
the  compact  to  their  own  depressed  standard. 
They  will  not  allow  of  a  graiA  or  a  scruple  *  be- 
yond the  bond,*  but  insist,  that  whatever  is  not 
specifically  commanded,  is  superfluous;  what  is 
above  their  own  pitch  is  unnecessary.  If  tijey 
allow  that  it  is  sublime,  they  insist  that  it  it 
impracticable.  If  they  allow  that  the  leve^peaet^ 
and  joy  of  the  apostle,  are  desirnhle,  they  do  not 
desire  thrm  n^nfruito  of  the  SfArit^  as  si^ns  of 
acceptance.  The  interior  principle,  those  viewa 
which  take  in  the  very  depths  of  the  hnart,  as 
well  as  the  surface  of  life, — any  practical  use 
of  these  penetrating  truths,  they  consider  aa 
so-iiething  which  the  enthusiastic  reader  does 
not  find,  but  make. 

The  mere  social  and  political  virtues  are  made 
fur  this  world.  Here  they  have  their  origin, 
their  use,  and  their  reward.  All  the  motives  to 
various  practice,  not  derived  from  the  hope  of 
future  blessedness,  will  be  inefficient  There ie 
a  powerful  obligation  to  *  perfect  holinesM*  to 
tho«s  who  do  not  perfect  it  in  the  fear  *  of  God.* 
Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart 
which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  seat  of  glorj. 

The  moralist  of  our  Apostle  is  not  merely  a 
man  possessed  of  ngreeable  qualities,  of  some 
social  and  civil  virtue*,  of  generosity  and  good 
nature,  qualities  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
which,  as  a  means  to  the  good  order  of  Sf>ciety, 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  valued  ;  but  tliexe  qua- 
lities a  man  may  possess,  without  having  the 
love  of  Gad  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  without 
desiring  *to  live  for  him  who  died  for  him.* 
Such  qualities  will  gain  him  credit,  but  that 
very  credit  may  endanger  his  salvation,  if 
worldly  esteem  make  htm  rest  satisfied,  without 
tho  *  honour  which  cometh  from  (]rt>d.*  The  pu- 
rity, sublimity,  and  consistency  of  Saint  Paul^ 
requirements  every  where  manifest  that  his  mo- 
ral man  is  not  merely  a  disciple  of  Antoninus  or 
Epictetus,  but  a  liege  subject  of  the  Messiah** 
spiritual  kingdom. 

Paul  shows,  that  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  are  so  far  from  lowering  the  tone  of 
moral  obligation,  that  they  raise  the  standard 
of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  totally  un- 
known under  any  other  mode  of  instriii  tioo. 
But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  in 
his  natural  state,  to  reb«0  against  these  doo. 
trines,  even  while  he  -  piofesset  biniseif  an  ad 
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vocmto  for  virtue ;  to  set  up  the  virtue  which  he 
wetnniet  that  ho  poaseraeff,  against  reli{rion,  to 
frbich  be  is  chiefly  hostile  for  the  very  elevation 
which  it  ififM  to  virtue:  this,  more  than  the 
doctrioais  wait  even  than  the  myRteries  of  revo- 
ktion,  b  the  real  cause  of  hia  hostility. 

We  have  known  persona,  when  pressed  on 
the  peculiar  ductrinoM  of  the  Gospel,  think  to  n^ei 
rid  of  the  argmnftnt,  by  declaring  that  they  did 
not  pretend  to  understand  Saint  Paul ;  that,  for 
their  part,  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  Micah*s 
religion  :  *  To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  (vod,*  was  enough  for  them. 
In  what  they  call  this  comfortable,  and  reason, 
able,  and  practicable  scheme  of  religion,  they  are 
little  aware  what  strictness  in  t  ivolved,  what  in. 
tegrity,  what  charity,  what  holiness.  They  little 
tiiink  how  nearly  the  Prophet*s  religion  ap> 
pToicfied  t'latof  the  Apostle.  There  is  in  fact  no 
difftf rence  between  them,  but  such  as  necessarily 
arises  out  of  the  two  dis^pensations  under  which 
tltey  lived.  To  walk  humbly  with  God,  we  must 
believe  in  the  revelation  of  his  Son,  and  conse. 
qoeritly  adopt  the  principle  he  enjoins  :  we  must 
adopt  every  doctrine,  and  believe  every  mystery. 
To  walk  humbly  with  G'»d,  is  a  principle  which 
fltretchcs  to  the  bounds  of  the  whole  universe  of 
revelation. 

M'jre  men  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
Choir  morality,  than  are  willing  to  confess  the 
obligation.  It  comnmnicates  a  secret  and  unac- 
knowledged  infection.  Living  under  a  public 
recognition  of  Christianity,  unier  Christian 
laws,  and  in  Ciiribtian  society,  causes  many  a 
proud  heart  to  believe  more  than  it  cares  to  own, 
and  to  du  more  gotxl  than  the  man  is  willing  tii 
ascribe  to  the  faitli  which,  if  it  does  not  actually 
influence  his  mind,  has  made  rig'it  actions  so 
3ominon,  that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable. 
Oi Iters,  wh>)  do  not  appear  to  live  under  the 
direC  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  have  yet  the 
benefit  of  its  refracted  rays,  which,  if  the  con. 
veyancc  is  too  inijiorfcct  to  communicate  roli. 
giuus  warmth,  yet  dilfue<es  sutliciont  light  to 
point  the  way  to  many  moral  duties. 

We  are  apt  to  call  men  good,  because  they 
are  without  certain  bad  qualities.  But  this  is 
Dot  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is  not  knowing 
human  nature.  All  vices  are  not  af!iriities;  of 
ooursrt  the  very  indulgence  of  one  vice  is  not 
ieldo  1.  an  exclusion  of  another,  as  covotoiisncss 
avoids  profligacy,  and  atubition  expels  iiido. 
knee;  but  though  they  are  natural  antipathies, 
they  all  spring  from  the  same  source ;  the  same 
Ibuntain  of  corrupt  nature  teeds  both. 

Nor  does  the  go(»dnes(«  of  Saint  Paul's  moral 
nan  consist  merely  in  abstaining  from  wicked 
actions ;  nur  merely  in  filling  the  external  duties 
m"  hilt  pmfession.  While  he  is  active  in  husi- 
ness  he  must  be  fervent  in  S^iirit.  While 
triin<«sictiiig  the  ordinarv  afldirs  of  life,  he  must 
be  serving  the  L-ird.  In  worldly  moralists,  Iho 
exeessi^'o  pursuit  of  business,  as  well  ai*  of  plea- 
surt;,  leave*  a  clinging  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  and 
almoft  ezolmive  attachment  to  it  in  the  heart, 
long  alter  the  actual  engagement  has  ceased, 
the  lunkeriog  mind  continues  to  art  over  again 
the  eeenes  of  its  interest,  of  its  ambition,  or  of 
its  amusement 

Aguiiii  tlie  worldly  laoraliBt,  while  he  prao- 


tises  some  virtues,  is  indifTerent  to  others.  He 
is  temperate,  perhaps,  but  he  is  ambitious.  He 
is  diligent,  but  he  ia  sordid.  Whereas  Chris, 
tian  morality  as  tautjht  hy  St.  Paul  hangs  as  it 
were  in  clusters ;  every  virtue  issuing  from  hi§ 
principles  touches  on  other  virtues  at  so  many 
points,  that  no  man  possesses  one  in  perfection 
who  does  not  possess  many,  who  does  not  at 
least  desire  to  possess  all ;  while  the  Divine 
Spirit,  pervading  like  the  sap  every  fibre  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  the  connexion  of  its  graces, 
and  infuses  holy  aims  into  the  whole  character. 

We  have  employed  the  term  morality  in  coin, 
pliance  with  cuinmon  usage  ;  but  adopted  in  the 
worldly  sense,  it  give*  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  Apostle's  meaning.  His  preceptive  pae- 
s.iges  are  encircled  with  a  kind  of  glory  ;  tliey 
are  illuminated  with  a  beam  from  heaven  ;  they 
proceed  from  the  Sfiiritof  God,  are  produced  by 
faith  in  Him.  Tiiere  is  every  where  that 
beautiful  intermixture  of  motive  and  action,  that 
union  of  the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  faith  and 
Its  fruits,  that  uniform  balance  of  the  principle 
and  the  produce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an 
exhaustless  treasury  of  practical  wisdom,  as  well 
as  an  imperishable  record  of  Divine  Grace. 

Saint  Paul  every  where  runs  up  the  stream 
to  the  spring.  The  government  he  inculcates 
is  spiritual.  Not  content  to  recommend  the  obe» 
dieiice  of  the  life,  he  brings  the  very  thought! 
and  desires  under  c«mtroul.  He  traces  up  the 
act  to  the  temper  which  produces  it.  He  dwoUs 
more  on  the  spirit  of  the  world  than  on  its  ac- 
tual ofTenoes.  He  knew  that  many  would  re- 
probate bad  actions,  who  do  not  seek  that  spirit 
which  would  prevent  their  generating.  He 
knew  that  men  judge  soundly  enough  on  qnes- 
tions  in  which  they  have  no  bias  from  interest 
or  appetite.  For  one  who  believes  that  to  be 
*  carnally-minded  is  death,*  twenty  believe  in  the 
fnir.tculous  gift  of  tongues,  and  oven  in  the  doc- 
tiinc  of  the  Trinity,  because  they  fancy,  that 
neither  of  theso  trenches  un  their  purse,  or  their 
(ileasure,  or  their  vain  projects. 

What  Paul  culls  *  doing  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,'  and  *a  man  being  a  law 
unto  himself,'  we  frequently  see  illustrated  in 
Kome  well  bred  and  highly  cultivated  minds. 
Tiiey  have  a  strong  senne  of  honour  and  integ- 
rity ;  to  this  sense  their  credit  and  their  omn- 
fort  require  they  should  live  up.  The  natural 
make  of  their  mind,  pi^haps,  is  liberal ;  from 
education  they  have  imbibed  noble  sentiments : 
they  have  adopted  a  system  of  equity  which  they 
would  think  it  dishonourable  to  violate;  they 
are  generous  and  humane;  but  in  matters  of 
self-indulgence  they  are  not  scrupulous ;  in  sub- 
duing their  inclinations,  in  abstinence  from 
some  one  governing  de^ire  or  im^ietuous  appe- 
tite,— in  all  this  they  come  short;  to  all  this 
their  rule  does  not  oxtond.  Their  conduct, 
therefore,  though  ammblu,  and  useful,  and 
creditable,  yet  is  not  the  *  obedience  of  faith  ;* 
these  8(X)d  qualities  might  have  been  exercised, 
had  Christianity  never  existed ;  this  is  not 
bringing  the  practice,  much  less  ihtt  tnouffhtt^ 
into  the  eaptioity  of  Christ.  This  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  acts  consistently  enough  with 
this  self.impoeed  legislatnm. 

Even  if  no  religion   bad  ever  existed,  if  t 
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Doity  did  not  exist, — for  the  reference  la  not  to 
religion,  not  to  the  will  of  ihe  Deity, — Hoch  mo* 
rainy  would  be  acceptable  to  society,  because 
to  society  it  is  profiubie.  But  how  can  aciion 
be  pledMing  to  God  in  which  there  is  no  purpo.se 
of  bIe^sin)>  him  7  How  can  any  conduct  be  ac- 
ceptable to  G  id,  to  whom  it  renders  no  homage, 
to  whom  it  gives  no  glory? 

Scripture  abounds  wiih  every  potive  to  obe- 
dience, both  rational  and  spiritual.  But  it 
would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it  stopped 
there.  As  peaceable  creatures,  we  require  not 
only  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a  heart,  and 
a  p<iwer,  and  a  will  to  obey ;  assistance  is  as 
necessary  as  motives;  power  as  indispensable 
ml  precept; — all  which  requibites  are  not  only 
promised  by  the  word,  but  conferred  by  Uie 
Spirit  of  God. 


^ 
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CHAP.  VI. 
The  Disintere8tednei§  of  Saint  Paul 

TiiE  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  does 
not  so  iiiach  consint  in  this  excellence,  or  that 
talent,  or  the  otner  virtue ;  in  the  ptirforinaiice 
of  some  right  action,  or  the  abntiiience  from 
■omc  wrong  one,  as  in  the  determination  of  the 
whole  ioalj'or  God,  Triis  generous  surrender  oi 
•elf,  whether  of  the  sensual  or  of  the  intellectual 
•elr'is  the  unequivocal  test  of  a  heart  crmsecrat. 
ed  by  man  to  his  Maker.  He  has  no  bye-endm, 
no  secret  reseives*  His  intention  is  single,  his 
way  is  straiirht  forward ;  he  keeps  his  end  in  view 
without  defection,  and  he  pursues  it  without 
weariness. 

Si*int  Paul  and  his  associates  were  the  first 
moral  instructors  who  preached  not  themselves. 
Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  spirit,  than  his  iiiditfer. 
ence  to  |jopularity.  This  is  an  elevation  o\' 
character,  which  not  only  no  Pagan  sage  has 
reached,  .but  which  not  every  Cnristian  teacher 
has  been  found  to  attain. 

Ttiis  successful  afNistle  was  so  far  from  plac 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  that  ho  took 
pauw-tf>  avoid  it  In  some  subMcqiient  instruc- 
tor!,* this  vanity  was  protiably  the  first  seed  of 
berefty  ;  the  sound  of  Gbionites  and  Msrciunites 
would  as  much  gratify  the  ear  of  the  founderH, 
as  bringing  over  prosnlytes  to  their  opinions 
would  delight  their  feelings.*  Paul  would  have 
rejncted  with  horror  any  such  distinction.  He 
who  earnestly  sought  to  glorify  his  Mastfir, 
would  naturally  abase  himnclf.  With  a  holy 
indignation  he  asks,  *  What  then  is  Paul,  and 
what  ii(  Anollo!*,  but  ministers  by  whom  yn  be. 
licvcd  7*  He  points  out  to  thein  the  littleness  of 
■Qch  exclusive  fondness  in  men,  who  had  such 
great  objects  in  view — *•  overvalue  iiiA  Paul  or 
A{>«>IK*s  SH yours, /tfr  all  thinfo  are  yours* 

It  iH  im|ios<«it>l>4  not  to  i<top  a  moment,  in  order 
to  notice  the  fine  structure  of  the  (>criod  to  which 
thc^e  words  are  an  intniduction.  It  would  be 
difficult  U>(ind  a  more  ftnis'ied  climax  :  *  Lot  no 
man  glory  in  men ;  for  all  thingM  «re  yours, 
WheUiar  Paul,  or  Apnllns,  or  Cephas;  or  the 
iftirMi  or  lUiB,  or  death ;  or  tilings  present  or 


things  to  come;  all  are  yours,  and  jtmr  are 
Chrisfs  and  Christ  is  God*s.* 

Knowing  the  proneness  of  hanwB  WM^  f% 
this  party  spirit,  he  takes  pains  l0'pfj||TCpr9S>  * 
cesHive  individual  attachments.  l^Mft^Uilfciil 
sunce  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  ao^MMr  iifis* 
tinguishing  himself'.  He  chooses  to  mvgo  1|kiv 
self  in  the  general  cause,  to  sink  hiin«ell'  ia  the 
mass  of  faithful  ministers. — This  is  partivolarly 
evident  in  the  beginning  of  many  of  his  Epistles, 
by  his  humility  in  attachinir«  to  his  own,  t-omo 
name  of  far  inferior  note,  as  his  asmiciate  in  the 
work; — '  Paul  and  Sostfieneit* — '  Paul  and  SvL- 
vanus* — ^Timotfieusour  brother  ;*-— and  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Ttiessalunians,  he  connecta  both  the 
latter  names  with  his  own. 

He  laboured  to  make  the  people  bear  in  mind 
thnt  the  apostles  were  the  disseminators,  not  the 
authors,  of  the  faith  which  they  preaciied. 
Miraculous  as  his  conversion  had  been,  nuperior 
as  were  his  endowments,  lavoured  as  lie  wa>»  by 
Divine  inspiration,  he  not  only  did  not  aMnuoie, 
but  he  rejected,  any  distinction,  and  only  in- 
cluded hiiiiselfarnoutr  the  teachers  of  their  coiu- 
inim  Christianity.  ThuM  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successors  a  standing  pattern  of  humility,  and 
of  the  duty  of  ascribing  their  talents,  their  ap. 
plication,  and  their  success,  to  him,  from  whom 
whatever  advsntages  tiiey  poi*sesa,  are  di- rived. 

Saint  Paul  did  not  rank,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
tlioao  liberal  modern  philo:»ophers,  who  aa.-^eft 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  nor  on  the  other, 
witii  tiiose  abstracted  mystics,  who  pro^e^s  an 
unnatural  disinterestedness,  and  a  supprhnman 
disdain  of  any  lecom pence  but  that  which  they 
find  in  the  pure  love  of  God.  He  was  not  almve 
accepting  heaven,  not  for  any  works  of  ri^hte- 
ousness  which  fie  had  done,  but  as  Uin  tr*fe  gifl 
of  (xod  through  the  rii{hle«mHncss  tfiat  h  d  f>eca 
wrought  for  him.  He  was  not  too  proud  and 
independent  to  confess,  that  the  nearness  of 
heavenly  glory  was  with  liim  a  most  animating 
principle. 

Tnis  hope  cheered  hia  fainting  spirit ;  this 
prospect  not  only  regulatt;d,  but  almost  anmhi- 
lated  his  sense  of  sutFering.  Invisible  tftingt 
were  made  8i>  clear  to  ihe  eye  of  faith  ;  reniota 
things  were  brought  so  near  to  one,  whoalwaya 
kept  up  in  his  mind  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  brevity  of  this  afHieted  life,  and  the  duration 
of  eternal  happincNS ;  f*aitfi  so  msde  thn  future 
present ;  love  so  made  the  Ubiur  lixlit ;  ttbe 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  was  given  him  in  t-och  a 
mea»inre; — that  niorttlity  seemed,  even  here,  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  His  full  belief  in  the 
iinnie^iste  presence  of  (*od  in  that  world  in 
which  he  was  assured,  that  light,  (mrily,  holinesa, 
and  happinesK  would  be  enjoyed  in  tneir  moat 
ronsnmoiate  iiertection,  noi  only  suatainf  d  hia 
hopr,  but  exhilirated  his  hoHrL 

If  it  do's  not  suofiurt  us  under  our  inferior 
trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is becanxe  ue  iiave 
rather  a  iioniinal  than  a  practical  faith,  rather 
an  SHsentinif  than  an  ob«*ying  conviolioii ;  it  ia 
liecnuse  our  eyes  are  not  fixed  oi|  tt|^)|anie  ob- 
jects, nor  our  hoarta  warmed  v^HEgUle  satno 
afft'ctinnM;  it  is  because  our  attert||^tb  4it9i$^ 
ed  so  sparingly  to  that.  Being,  and  flat 
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which  hill  w«s  supremely  dcvntcd.  Ought  we 
to  oompfaiUt  tliiit  we  ejijoy  not  Ihe  aaiiic  Kup- 
parity  nqr  the  Mme  coriHolatioiifl,  whilo  wc  do 
not  pvt  oarwlwea  in  Ihc  same  way  to  obtain 
tibMftf 

fioi  thm^h  Paul  wax  no  disciple  of  that  mcta- 
phyaeal  tiiaolofcj,  which  inaKes  such  untauirht 
dislincf iooa,  as  to  separtte  our  love  of  Gf>d  from 
any  i«i;ard  U>  our  own  beatitude ;  thou^fh  he 
mi^ht  hii^e  be^n  considered  a  si-lfiNh  man,  by 
either  of  the  cUn^es  to  whom  allusion  has  t»ecn 
made,  yet  true  diaiiitereHtedneiw  was  eminently 
hii*  char.-ictcritiiic.  Another  instance  of  a  humHO 
bffinijT  «o  eiitirrly  devoid  of  selfiHlineRs,  one  who 
never  tfiok  Win  own  ease,  or  advantage,  or  safety, 
or  credit,  into  the  account,  cannot  be  found.  If 
he  contcidcred  his  own  sufTtTings,  ho  considorcd 
them  tor  the  sake  nf  hiH  friends.  *  Whether  we 
be  afflicted,  it  is  fur  your  consolation  and  salva. 
lion.*  Tim  only  joy  he  seemed  to  derive,  when 
he  waK  *  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,* 
was,  tiiat  others  might  be  comforted  iind  nnc«)U- 
raip>d  by  his  siiircrinifs.  So  also  of  his  consola- 
tions ;  the  principal  joy  which  he  derived  from 
them  wax,  that  others  might  be  animated  by 
them.  Tnis  anxiety  for  the  proficiency  of  his 
Convert.*,  in  preference  to  his  own  safety  ;  his 
dijcfiosiiion  to  regard  every  object  in  due  suh. 
joclion  to  the  great  desijfn  of  his  ministry  ;  his 
nuinble,  vigilant  care,  while  exulting  in  tue 
hope  of  an  eternal  crown,  that  he  mi^ht  *  not 
himself  be  cast  away  ;* — ^orm,  in  combination 
with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  a  character  which 
ire  must  allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  but  no 
parallel. 

The  union  of  generosity  and  self-denial, — and 
without  the  one  thcotht^r  is  imperfect, — was  pe- 
calinrly  exemplified  in  our  a^iostle. — flis  high- 
minded  independence  on  man  had  nothini;  of 
the  moriki>h  pride  of  prjverty,  for  he  knew  Miow 
to  ab'tund  ;*  nor  was  it  the  worldly  pusillani- 
mous dre:id  of  it,  n«r  he  *  knew  how  to  want.* 

In  vindiculiiiir  the  rii^ht  of  the  ecclesiastical 
bndy  to  an  efjiiitable  provision,  as  a  just  requital 
of  their  labours,  he  nobly  renounces  all  claim  to 
any  pirtici|Mtion  for  himself. — *  Ihavf  uged  none 
tf  th^%f  thinsa  /*  Ttiis  wise  and  diijuified  nb- 
■tinKnco  in  t>ie  original  formation  of  a  church, 
which  must  be  fi>uiided,  before  provision  can  bn 
made  f^>r  its  o-intinutnce,  while  it  maintained 
the  dignity  of  hi**  own  disinternstedness,  enabled 
hi:n  with  thn  bRttor  grace,  and  more  powerful 
efTi^ct,  to  pi  ad  the  legitimate  claims  of  her  mi- 
nisters ;  and  to  insist,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
peiiile  to  t'lpply  their  temp  mil  things  to  those 
frrn  whom  they  reoeived  ther  spiritual  things. 
While  he  himself  refu^'e  1  to  claim  them,  lest  it 
fh'Mill  be  made  a  pretence  for  hindering  the 
6o«pel,  he  yet  Irtfiked  f()rward  with  an  eye  of 
kindtiexM  and  justice,  in  thus  stipuUtinGT*  as  it 
were,  for  the  co  nfort  of  the  Christian  ministers 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  a  lonij  expost<il:itory  arg[ument,  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  aiialoi^ous  instances,  he  shows 
the  proprwfl^of  a  pr>>vi«ion  b(*in|{  made  for  those 
Wh«  de^telid  themselveN  to  the  spiritual  in> 
rtraolloojdr others  : — the  warrior  engaged  in  the 
deftaii  of  fab  country  issupfmrted  at  the  public 
eip^nne ;  the  planter  by  the  produce  of  his  vine, 
yard ;  the  feeder  of  4  flpck  by  the  milk  of  his 


fli>ck;  the  agriculturist  by  the  profits  of  hia 
plough. 

Ho  strengthens  his  argument  by  an  allu^'ion 
to  a  humane  practice  in  the  old  law,  by  which 
even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  participate  in  that 
plenty  which  his  lab<iur  assisted  to  procure; 
then,  by  a  sudden  generous  interjection, — *  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  7*  he  intimates  that  thia 
provision  of  OMrry  for  the  beast,  was  emblema- 
tical of  this  justice, — for  it  scarcely  amounted 
to  mercy, — which  ought  to  secure  to  every  mi- 
Ulster  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  facrifice  he 
has  made  of  ease  and  proBt,  by  addicting  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  altar. 

After,  however,  having  declared  that  he  re- 
nounced all  reward  for  himself,  feai  ing  that  Ihifl 
assurance  mif^ht  be  construed  into  an  insinua- 
tion of  his  wish  to  receive  the  emolument  which 
ho  pretended  to  refuse,  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
so  mean  an  expedient,  he  protests  that  it  wimld 
be  better  for  liim  to  die  of  want,  rather  than,  by 
receiving  pecuniary  rocompence,  to  rob  himself 
of  hia  honest  claim  to  the  consciousness  of  dis> 
interested  services. 

Saint  Pdurs  conduct  in  these  instances  afforda 
something  of  the  same  fine  climax  in  action, 
with  that  which  Jesus  expressed  in  words,  when 
he  sent  to  the  Biptist  the  proofs  of  his  divinity. 
Af^er  enumerating  his  miracles  of  love,  he  closea 
with  declaring,  as  the  highest  possible  instance 
nf  that  love,  thai  ihe  Gospel  was  preached — but 
to  what  class  7  to  the  poor  I  From  the  worda 
of  Christ,  turn  to  the  life  of  Paul.  The  perse* 
cution  of  his  enemit^s,  the  fatigue  of  his  travels, 
the  falsehood  of  his  brethren,  the  labour  of  in- 
Htructini;  so  many  nations,  of  cimvertingso  ma- 
ny cities,  of  founding  so  many  churches, — what 
is  his  relaxation  from  such  labours,  what  his  re- 
freshment from  such  perils,  what  his  descent 
from  such  heights  7 — Working  with  hi<4  own 
hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  profane  critic  may  call  this  the 
art  of  sinkinfir,  the  Christim  will  doom  it  the 
noblest  point  of  elevatitm.  Might  not  the  apos- 
tle well  say,  *  Bo  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of 
Christ  7* 

How  has  the  world  stood  in  just  admiration 
of  the  generous  conduct  of  Cincinnatus!  Tired 
with  the  fatiijrues  of  war,  and  satiated  with  the 
glories  of  conquest,  he  very  ratitmally,  and  (ee 
he  refused  all  reward)  it  must  be  owned  very 
disinterestedly,  withdrew  to  his  country  house, 
f ro  n  which  he  had  been  reluctantly  torn.  He 
withdrew  to  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
the  advantages  of  agriculture  and  the  pleasurea 
of  retir'-ment.  To  such  a  retreat  would  Paul 
have  flown  with  delight,  had  he  not  known  that, 
for  him  it  was  not  a  duty.  He,  unlike  the  Dic- 
tator, had  no  interv;iU  of  unmolested  claim ;  it 
was  not  in  the  quiet  of  repose,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  perils  and  of  perseouti(»ns,  that  he  la- 
boured for  his  own  support. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  whole  consistent 
practice  furnished  this  sure  criterion  of  a  faith- 
ful minister, — thit  he  enjoined  no  self-denial, 
preached  no  mortification,  recommended  no  ex- 
ertion to  others,  of  which  ho  gave  not  himself  a 
shining  example.  Wtiile  ho  pointed  out  to  his 
asMoe.iale^  the  doty  of  *  approvin/,-  thomselvee 
ininistera  uf  God  in  aiHictioiis,  in  Mcesaiiiis,  bi 
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distref^'^9,*  he  was  not  himself  lying  on  a  bed  of 
ro*t>»  ;  he  was  itol  making  light  of  sorrows,  of 
which  he  was  not  perfoiially  partaking  ;  he  did 
tint  dral  out  orders  for  the  patient  endurance  of 
•ufl'eringft  the  bitterness  of  which  be  had  not 
tasted.  He  had  lareely  shared  in  the  stripes 
and  imprisonnrionts  which  it  was  possible  some 
of  his  followers  might  be  speedily  called  to  en- 
dure. 

At  the  same  time,  he  furnishes  them  with  cau- 
tions drawn  from  his  own  invariable  prudence, 
when  he  eihorted  them  to  give  no  offence. 
This  was  not  altogether  to  avoid  personal  dis- 
credit, though  that  should  be  carefully  guarded 
Bgainnt,  so  much  as  to  preserve  the  character  of 
relig^ion  itself  from  the  obloquy  she  would  sus- 
tain from  the  faults  of  her  diKciples.  His  great 
object  why  the  ministry  should  not  be  blamed^ 
was  because  he  knew  how  ineffectual  all  teach- 
ing would  be  rendered,  if  the  teacher  committed 
the  faults  he  reprehended,  or  even  exercised  a 
religions  vocation  in  an  imprudent  manner. 

Innnnther  place,  after  recapitulating  some  of 
the  hardships  which  himself  and  his  companion-s 
were  snff*"ring,  np  to  the  very  moment  when  he 
wan  describing  them, — their  hunger  and  thirst, 
their  nakednei^s  and  buffeting,  deprived  of  do- 
mestic comforts,  de  titute  of  a  settled  home ; 
havinfir  shown  what  was  their  treatment,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  was  their  temper  under  it : 
— Bnne  reviled,  we  bless  ;  being  persecuted,  we 
suffer  it ;  beine  defamed,  we  entreat.  This  is  in- 
deed practical  Chri>tianity  ! 

A(\er  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  he  sets  over  against  them  a  ca 
talogueof  the  qualities  by  which  they  slionld  be 
distinguished, — pureness,  knowledge,  kindness  ; 
thus  encouraging  them  to  patience  by  the  intp- 
grity  of  their  motives  ;  and  to  the  adornment  of 
their  calling,  by  the  skilfulness  and  affection 
with  which  they  exercised  it  He  tempers  their 
■orrows  and  difficulties,  by  interspersing  with 
the  recital  those  Divine  consolations,  from  which 
alone  irenuine  cheerfulness  can  be  derived. 

In  this  enumeration  he  had  not  to  rack  his 
invention  for  precedents  ;  he  had  only  to  make  a 
transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own  mir>d,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  own  practice,  to  give  them  a  com- 
plete delineation  of  the  ministerial  character. 
While  he  encourages  them  to  perseverance  by 
the  success  which  m'ght  attend  their  labours,  he 
prepnies  them  also  to  expect  reproach;  mingling 
good  and  evil  report  as  the  probable  lot  of  every 
devoted  servant  of  Christ 

When  he  was  setting  out  from  Ephesus  for 
Jerusalem,  *  bound  in  the  spirit,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  bofal  him,*  the  indefinite 
yet  certain  anticipation  of  calamity  which  he 
expressed,  might  have  been  interpreted  into  the 
pusillanimous  forebodings  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sive mind  :  he  guards  against  this  suspicion  by 
informing  us.  it  was  by  the  unerring  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  asstired,  *  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  awaited  him  in  every  city  ;*  so 
that  he  knew  infallibly,  wherever  he  went,  it 
was  only  a  chanee  of  place,  not  of  peril.  Yet 
was  this  conviction  so  far  from  arresting  his 
ptzrpose,  so  far  from  inclinin&r  him  to  hesitate, 
w  not  lo  persist  in  the  path  of  duty  because  it 
WM  1^  path  of  danger,  that  hit  mighty  faith 


converted  dutj"  into  choice,  elevated  duty  into 
joy.  Hear  his  triumphant  proclamation  :  *  But 
none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I 
my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finiah  mj  coane 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.* 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  to  convert 
a  man  of  sense  into  a  driveller;  if  it  make  him 
self.abased  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  his  own 
eyes,  it  does  not  oblige  him  to  a  renunciation  of 
his  just  claims  in  civil  society,  nor  to  a  base  ab- 
jection in  the  sight  of  men.  He  is  not  desirous 
of  honours  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  he 
does  not  despise  thofie  to  which  he  has  a  lawful 
claim.  The  character  of  Paul,  like  the  religion 
he  taught,  is  manly,  rational,  ingenuous. 

This  combination  of  dignity  with  humility, 
he  uniformly  presents  to  us.  He  always  hum- 
bles, nut  never  disparages  himself.  He,  who 
on  one  occasion  was  *  the  least  of  all  saints,*  was, 
on  another,  *not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefeat  of 
them.*  He  that  was  *  not  worthy  to  be  called 
an  apostle,*  would  yet  magnify  his  apo((tle^hip. 
He  who  would  patiently  endure  injury  and  re- 
proach, yet  refused  to  be  scourged  contrary  to 
law.  He,  who  was  illegally  imprisoned  at  Phi- 
lippi,  accepted  not  the  deliverance  till  the  magis- 
trates themselves  came  in  person  to  release  him, 
— a  resolution  not  only  due  to  his  own  inno- 
cence, hut  probably  intended  also  to  render  the 
magistrates  afraid  of  proceeding  unjustly  against 
other  Christians.  He,  who  could  submit  to  live 
by  the  1abr)ur  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  receive 
charily  in  his  sickness,  would  vindicate  his  civil 
title  to  respect,  and  not  only  urge  his  right  of 
Roman  eitizenf>hip,but  press  his  peculiar  ground 
of  siifieriority  fiver  the  officer  who  uould  have 
contended  with  him,  by  declaring  that  his  own 
freedom  was  not  a  purchase,  but  an  inheritance. 
Me  who  determined  to  know  nothing  but  *  Je^U8 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,*  could  assert,  when  it 
became  proper,  his  liberal  education  under  a 
master  in  Israel.  He,  who  was  now  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  cros«,  avowed  that  he  had  been 
bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  He  who  was  beat- 
ing down  the  pride  of  *  gifls*  in  the  assuming 
Corinthians,  s(*rupled  not  to  declare  his  own  su- 
periority in  this  very  article,  yet  with  an  excla- 
sive  ascription  of  the  gi(\  to  the  Giver.  *  I  ihank 
my  God,  that  I  speak  with  more  tongue*  than 
you  all.** 

To  those  who  understand  what  Bishop  Horse- 
ley  calls  *the  paraHoxes  of  Christianity,*  it  will 
be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one,  who  was  so 
feelingly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin,  as  to  de- 
plore that  *  when  he  would  do  go^td,  evil  was 
present  with  him,*  could  also,  in  the  integrity 
of  his  hcsrt^  boldly  app4>al  to  the  Thessalonians 
for  the  purity  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of 
his  companions — •  you  know  how  holily,  and 
justly,  and  unblameably  we  have  lived  among 
you.' 

Ho  was  aware  that  contentions  about  practices 
and  opinions  comparatively  insignificant,  were 
generally  the  most  vehen>ently  and  miDharitabl/ 
carried  on  by  men  who  are  the  moat  mid  and 
indifferent  in  the  defence  of  truths  of  the 
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iwful  moment.  Inflexible  himself  in  every  thini^ 
which  was  of  viul  iinimrUnco,  yet  aocommo- 
datinip  in  trivial  matters,  about  which  men  of 
narrow  views  periinaciously  contend,  he  shaped 
the  coorse  of  hit  usefulnesH  to  the  winding-  cur- 
rent of  life,  and  the  flexure  of  circumstances ; 
and  waa  ever  on  the  watch  to  sec  how,  by  giving 
way  in  things  indiflbrenl,  he  might  gain  men 
to  the  great  cause  which  he  lived  only  to  pro- 
mote. 

Never  was  any  sentiment  more  completely 
perverted,  than  that  which  is  so  expressive  of 
the  Cfiridescension  that  distinguishes  his  charac- 
ter,— J  am  all  thing$  to  aU  men.  The  Latitu- 
dinarian  in  principle  or  in  morals,  who  would 
Dut  consider  Paul's  authority  as  paramount  on 
any  other  occasion,  eagerly  pleads  this  text  to 
jofltify  his  own  accommodation  to  every  thing 
that  is  tempting  in  interest,  or  seductive  in  ap. 
petite.  This  sentiment,  which  proceeded  from  a 
candour  the  most  amiable,  was,  in  the  apostle, 
always  governed  by  an  integrity  the  most  un- 
bending. 

To  what  purpose  did  he  make  use  of  this 
maxim?  *That  he  might  by  all  means  save 
tome.*  Let  those  who  justify  its  adoption  by 
the  sanction  of  Paul,  employ  it  to  the  same  end 
to  which  he  employed  it.  But  is  it  not  frequent- 
ly carried  to  a  conceding  length,  to  which  he 
would  never  have  carried  it,  to  answer  any  pur- 
pose ;  and  b  not  the  end  itself  oflcn  such  as  he 
would  not  have  sought,  even  by  the  best  means  7 
To  the  perversion  of  this  sentiment  the  fashion- 
able doctrine  of  expediency  may  be  imputed, — 
a  doctrine  not  more  corrupt  in  its  principle,  and 
dangerous  in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the 
whole  bent  and  current  of  the  apostles'  views, 
•a  developed  in  bis  writings  and  in  his  practice. 

That  hollow  maxim,  of  doing  evil  that  good 
flMjf  eome^  had  indeed  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  wisest  Pagan  legislators.  Not  only  the  pru- 
dent Numa  pretended  to  Divine  communications 
with  his  inspiring  goddess,  in  order  that  bis 
laws  might  be  received  with  more  reverence ; 
even  the  open  hearted  conqueror  of  Carthage 
twed  to  enter  the  Capitol  alone,  under  pretence 
of  consulting  the  gods,  that  whatever  enterprises 
be  wished  to  recommend  to  the  people,  they 
might  believe  them  to  be  directed  and  approved 
by  their  deities.— But  nothing  impedes  the 
march  of  truth  more  than  the  offered  assistance 
of  falseheod.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a 
good  cause  than  the  attempt  to  help  it  forward 
with  fictitious  or  even  doubtful  additions.  Some 
of  the  best  cases,— cases  corroborated  by  a  thou. 
mnd  indubitable  fact^— have  been  injured  for 
a  time,  by  the  detection  of  petty  instances  of 
misrepresentation,  or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in 
ill-jndging  ad'axates. 

Ailer  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Romans 
above  recited,  but  with  far  loss  excuse,  even 
■ome  freak  Christians,  in  the  second  century, 
fiincying  that  deceit  might  succeed  where  truth 
had  (ailed,  attempted  by  forgery  to  supply  the 
daflcieuciea  of  Scripture.  Spurious  Sybilline 
cersei,  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Antonines, 
won  imposed  by  fraud  upon  folly,  as  prophecies 
ofChrist,  pretending  to  be  as  old  as  the  Deluge. 
The  attempt  to  mend  perfection  never  answers. 

To  these  politictl  iopoetures  what  a  contrast 


does  Saint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  his  writings 
and  his  lite ! — In  his  writings  he  doclarcs,  in 
one  short  sentence,  of  all  such  principles,  *  their 
Cfjndemnation  is  juHt.'  In  his  life  he  euffered 
evil  to  extremity,  that  good  might  be  produced ; 
but  never,  imder  the  must  alluring  pretence,  did 
evil,  or  connived  at  it.  He  drew  in  no  convert, 
by  displaying  only  the  pleasant  side  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  his  first  object ;  though,  since  his 
time,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  has  soinotimes 
been  thought  a  more  prudent  measure.  But  the 
political  wisdom  of  tlie  Jesuitical  missionaries 
failed  as  completely  as  the  simple  integrity  of 
the  apostle  succeeded. 

His  arguments,  it  is  true,  were  powerful,  his 
motives  attractive ;  but  he  never  shrunk  from 
the  avowal,  that  they  wore  drawn  whuIlyrWrom 
things  unseen,  future,  eternal.  *To  you  who 
are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  holy  an- 
gels.' *  If  we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  be 
also  glorified  together.* — The  sufferings  of  the 
present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.'  And  in 
this  view  he  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of  sufl^ring, 
as  a  favour  connected  with  faith.  It  is  given 
unto  them,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe,  but  also  to  tuffer  for  his  sake. 

How  powerful  must  have  been  the  convictions 
of  his  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which 
could  not  only  conquer  prejudice  the  most  in- 
veterate, but  could  lead  him  to  renounce  every 
prospect  of  riches  and  power,  fame  and  distinc 
tion,— objects  which  were  likely  to  have  taken 
deep  hold  on  a  temper  so  fervent,  a  genius  so 
active !  He  knew  that  the  cause  he  was  em 
bracing  would  defeat  all  such  expectations.  Ha 
possibly  might  have  advanced  his  fortune,  cer- 
tainly his  reputation,  under  his  Jewish  masteA^ 
had  he  pursued  those  practices  in  which  he  was 
so  hotly  enga&rcd,  when  he  was  90  exceedingly 
mad  against  the  Church  of  God. 

What  was  the  use  which,  in  his  new  charac- 
ter, he  made  of  his  natural  advantages?  It  was 
the  same  which  be  made  of  his  supernatural 
mces.  Did  the  one  induce  intellectual  pride  if 
Did  the  other  inspire  spiritual  self-sufRciency  ? 
Was  it  his  aim  to  exalt  the  accomplished  preach- 
er ?  Was  it  not  his  only  endeavour  to  magnifv 
the  crucified  Saviour  ?  He  sought  no  civi^ 
power,  courted  no  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  He 
conferred  honour  on  Episcopacy  by  ordaining- 
bishops,  but  took  no  rank  himself.  He  inter- 
meddled with  no  party.  All  his  interference 
with  governments  was  to  teach  the  people  to 
obey  them. 

He  had  nothing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of  hif 
conversion,  any  more  than  aflerwards. — He  em- 
braced Christianity  when  at  the  height  of  its 
discredit :  in  defending  it,  he  was  neither  infla- 
encod  by  the  obstinacy  of  supporting  a  precon* 
ceived  opinion,  nor  the  private  motive  of  per- 
sonal  attachment.  As  he  had  not  been  a  fol 
lower  nor  an  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  he  had 
never  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  a  place 
in  his  expected  temporal  kingdom.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  mere  pride  and  pertinacity  in  so 
strong  a  character  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
to  the  Ming  cause,  lest  by  deeerting  it  he  might 
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be  arcuflod  of  diflRppointment  in  his  hope9,  or 
pusilluiiiiiiity  in  hiH  temper.  Was  it  probable 
tiien,  ihal  on  any  lower  principle  he  would  en- 
counter  every  haz.ird,  aucrifice  every  hope,  an- 
nihiliite  every  {lOKsibiiity  of  preferment,  for  the 
canse  of  a  man,  a^ler  his  ignominious  death, 
\vhorn  he  had  »o  fiercely  oppobed,  when  the  dan- 
gcr  was  Ic.os  aiarmmg,  and  the  hope  less  unccr> 
tain. 

His  strong:  faith  wns  foriified  by  those  trials 
which  would  have  subdued  a  weak  one.  His 
zeal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his  earthly 
prospects.  What  were  his  inducements  7  T)»e 
glory  of  God.  What  was  his  reward  ?  Bonds 
and  imprisonment  When  arrived  at  any  fresh 
scene  of  peril,  did  he  smooth  his  language  to  se. 
cure  his  safety  7 — Did  he  soilen  an  unpaliitable 
truth  to  attract  nptm  false  grounds  7  Did  he 
practise  any  artifice  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
his  proselytes  7  Did  he  take  advantage  of  igno- 
rance and  idolatry,  when  acclamations  met  him  7 
Did  ho  court  popularity  when  he  refused  divine 
honours?  Did  ho  not  prefer  his  Master*8 crown 
of  thorns  to  the  garlands  with  which  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  would  have  crowned  him  7  Is  it  not 
observable,  that  this  offer  of  deification  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  his  spirit  more  than  all  his  inju- 
ries had  done  7 

Two  remarks  arise  out  of  this  circumstance. 
How  little  is  popular  acclamation  any  proof  of 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the  objects  of  ac- 
claim ;  and  how  little  is  genuinf»  grandeur  of 
soul  elated  by  it !  Jesus,  after  all  his  miraculous 
deeds,  as  full  of  mercy  as  of  power, — deeds  re- 
peatedly performed  in  his  own  country,  and  be- 
Ibre  the  same  spectators — never  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  him.  While,  for  a  single  cure,  Paul 
J/pd  his  companions  were  instantly  deified, 
'^boagh  they  rejected  the  homage  with  a  holy 
Indignation.  Nothing  could  more  fully  prove 
their  deep  humility  than  that  they  bore  the 
abuse  and  ill-treatment  of  the  people  with  meek- 
ness ;  but  when  thov  would  have  worshipped 
them,  *  they  rent  their  clothes.' 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  faith  de- 
scribed by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews, could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  with 
such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified  sufferings 
alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  of  the  second  of  Co- 
rinthians. Nothing  short  of  that  Divine  sop- 
port  could  have  produced  a  disinterestedness  so 
pure,  a  devotednesa  so  sublime. 

The  afflictions  of  the  saints  serve  to  prove  the 
distinguished  character  of  God*8  favour.  The 
grace  so  eminently  afforded  to  this  apoetle  nei- 
ther exempted  him  fruij  sorrow,  nor  suffering, 
nor  dangers,  nor  c^umny,  nor  poverty,  nor  a 
violent  death.  That  its  results  were  in  the  op- 
posite direction  shows  at  once  the  intrinsic  na. 
ture  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  received  and  acted  upon  by  sincere  Chris- 
tians. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Saint  PauVt  prudence  in  hi$  conduct  iowardi 

the  Jew9, 

Tn  itidfment  of  Saint  Paul  ii  remarkably 


manifest  in  the  juxta-position  of  things.  In 
opening  his  Epistle  to  his  converts  at  Rome, 
a  i>f»ng  whom  were  many  Jews  lor  whose  l>ene- 
fit  he  wrote,  he  paints  the  moral  character  of 
the  Pagan  capital  in  the  darkest  colours.  The 
fidelity  of  his  gloomy  picture  is  corroborated 
by  an  almost  contemporury  historian,*  whO| 
though  a  Pagan  and  a  countryman,  paints  it  ia 
still  blacker  shades,  and  without  the  decoram 
observed  by  Saint  Paul. 

The  representation  hero  made  of  Roman 
vice,  would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  pleasing  to 
the  Jews ;  and  i^  would  be  more  so,  when  we 
observe,  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  the 
nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Ro- 
mans. As  if  the  wisdom  of  God  had  been  de- 
sirous of  vindicating  itself  by  the  lipit  of  Paul 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  the  Jews, 
the  vices  charged  upon  the  Romans  are  exactly 
those  which  stand  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
some  one  injunction  of  the  Decalogue.  Now, 
though  the  heathen  writers  were  unacquainted 
with  this  code,  yet  the  spontanfous  breach  of 
its  statutes  proved  most  clearly  these  statutes  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  most  correct  fore- 
knowledge of  the  evil  propensities  of  our  com- 
mon nature.  The  universal  violation  of  the 
law,  even  by  those  who  knew  it  not,  manifested 
the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. 

And,  let  it  be  further  remarked  in  this  con- 
nection, that  no  exceptions  could  be  taken 
against  the  justice  of  GkkI,  for  animadverting  on 
the  breach  of  a  law,  which  was  not  known  :  in- 
asmuch as,  so  faithful  was  the  law  of  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  law  of  conscience,  the  revealed  to 
the  natural  code  of  morals,  that  the  Romans  in 
offending  one  had  offended  both ;  in  breaking 
unwKtingly  the  Decalogue,  they  had  knowingly 
rebelled  against  the  law  of  conscience  ;  they  had 
sinned  against  the  light  of  nature ;  they  had 
stifled  the  suggestions  of  their  better  judgment; 
they  had  consciously  abused  natural  mercies; 
they  had  confounded  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  of  which  they  wore  not  insensible. 
*  Their  conscience  bore  them  witness*  that  they 
violated  many  obvious  duties,  so  that  even  these 
were  without  excuse.* 

The  unconverted  Jews  would,  doubtlese,  then  , 
feel  no  small  pleasure  in  contemplating  this  hi- 
deous  portrait  of  human  crimes  as  without  ex- 
cuse, and  would  naturally  be  tempted,  with 
their  usual  self-complacency,  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  boastfully  to  thank  God 
that  they  were  not  like  other  men,  or  even  like 
these  Romans. 

To  check  this  unbecoming  exultation,  the 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  verr 
next  chapter!  begins  to  pull  down  their  high 
conceits.  He  presents  them  with  a  frightral 
picture  of  themselves,  drawfi  from  the  life,  and 
aggravated  by  a  display  of  that  superior  light 
and  knowledge  which  rendered  their  immorali- 
ties far  more  inexcusable.  To  the  catalogue  of 
the  vices  which  he  had  reprehended  m  the 
others,  he  adds  that  of  self-sufHciency,  arro- 
gance, and  harsh  judgment,  which  formed  ao 
distinguished  a  feature  in  the  Pharisaic  charac- 
ter.   Paul  in  this  point  shows  the  equity  of 
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disfribative  justice.  The  Jews  had  sinned,  not 
only  ajfainst  the  laws  tliey  knew,  but  the  law 
they  Yenerated.-— They  rented  in  the  law,  not 
with  frratitade  for  the  distinction,  but  wiih  se- 
curity  in  the  privilege ;  and  they  were  ruined, 
he  sugifesls,  by  a  vain  cunfidepce  in  those  ex* 
ternftl  advantages  which  would  have  been  their 
glory,  had  not  privilege  been  converted  into  a 
substitute  for  piety.  What  apology  should  he 
now  offer  for  the  sins  of  the  chosen  nation,  th«t 
peculiar  people,  the  possessors  and  the  boasters 
of  the  law,  distinguished,  not  only  by  having 
received,  but  by  being  the  hereditary,  exclusive 
proprietors  of  tiie  Divine  OraCles  7  Thus,  while 
be  convicts  his  own  nation,  he  gives  an  awt\jl 
lessftn  to  posterity  of  the  vanity  of  forms  and 
profession,  that  it  is  not  possessing  nor  dispers- 
ing  the  Bible  that  will  carry  men  to  heawn,  but 
only  as  they  individually  believe  its  doctrines, 
tabmit  to  its  authority,  and  conform  to  its  pre- 
cepts. The  apostle  reminds  them,  that  it  is  nut 
the  knowledt^e  of  God*s  will,  which  they  pos. 
iessed  ;  nor  the  approbation  of  *  things  that  are 
excellent,'  which  they  manifested;  nor  their 
conlident  ambition  of  teaching  others ;  nor  their 
skill  to  guide  the  blind  ;  nor  the  form  of  know, 
ledge;  nor  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  could 
avail  without  personal  holiness. 

Afler  this  severe  reproof,  f  jr  doing  themselves 
the  wrong  thmgs  they  censured,  and  for  not 
doing  the  right  Uiings  they  taught,  he  suddenly 
turns  upon  them  with  a  rapid  succession  of  in- 
terrogatories respecting  their  own  practice ;  per- 
sonally applying  each  distinct  subject  of  their 
instruction  of  others  to  each  distinct  failure  of 
their  own  in  those  very  points  of  conduct  which 
they  inttistcd  on ;  proving  upon  them,  that 
through  this  glaring  inconsistency,  *■  the  name 
of  God  was  blasphemed  among  unbelievers.* 

Thus  he  demonstrates  that  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  stand  on  the  same  level  with  regard  to 
their  definitive  sentence,  each  being  to  be  judged 
according  to  their  respective  law.  Nay,  the 
conscientious  Pagan  will  find  more  favour  than 
the  immoral  Jew.  Profession  will  not  justify, 
but  aggravate  ofibnce.  Men,  indeed,  may  see 
our  exactness  in  forms  and  observances,  and 
will  justly  commend  what  is  in  itself  commend- 
able ;  but  as  they  cannot  discern  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  they  may  admire  as 
piety  what  is  at  worst  hypocrisy,  and  at  best 
but  form.  Whilst  of  the  sincere  Jew  he  de- 
clares, as  we  may  also  of  the  sincere  Christian, 
he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly^  not  in  the  let- 
ter, but  in  the  heart  and  the  spirit,  tohoae  praise 
is  not  of  mm,  hut  of  God, 

By  the  august  simplicitv  and  incontroverti- 
ble  reasoning  of  this  Epistle  to  Rome,  and  by 
that  supernatural  power  which  accompanied  it, 
he  brought  down  the  arrogance  of  human  ability 
from  its  Iof\iest  heights,  subdued  the  pride  of 
philosophy  in  its  strong  holds,  and  superseded 
the  theology,  without  aiming  at  the  splendour, 
of  the  most  amiable  and  eloquent  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  admired  work  on  the  *  Nature  of  the 
gods.'  By  one  short  address  to  that  city,  written 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power, 
he*  destroyed  the  wbdom  of  the  wise,  and  brought 
to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent. 
Knowing  that  pride  was  the  dominaat  dia- 


position  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  loses  no  oc- 
casion of  attacking  this  master  sin,  and  fre- 
quently intimites  how  ill  it  became  such  an  in- 
significant and  perverse  people  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  su[)eriority,  for  which  though 
their  advantages  furnish  tliem  with  means, 
their  practice  furnishes  them  with  no  shadow 
of  pretence. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject.  Saint  Paul  used 
none  of  the  cant,  but  displayed  all  the  kindness 
of  liberality.  Speaking  of  the  Jews,  *  he  bears 
them  record  that  they  had  a  zeal  for  God,*  but 
instantly  his  veracity  obliged  him  to  qualify  hia 
candour,  by  lamenting  that  their  zeal  was  not 
regulated  by  knowledge.  Their  perversenesa 
rather  increased  his  desire  of  serving  them, 
than  drove  him  into  a  hopeless  inditference; 
their  provocations  grieved,  but  neither  silenced 
nor  exasperated  him. 

It  was  the  high  destiny  of  this  distinguished 
apostle,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  enlarging,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the 
hitherto  contracted  pale  of  Christianity.  The 
law  of  Moses  had  been  committed  to  one  single 
people,  and  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
law,  that  they  to  whom  it  was  given  were  in- 
terdicted from  any  free  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  A  larger  heart  and  a  higher  mind 
than  those  of  Paul  could  not  have  been  found 
for  the  new  and  expanded  service.  Christianity, 
through  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  arms, 
broke  through  the  narrow  barrier,  and  carried 
her  unconditional  offers  of  boundless  emancipa- 
tion to  every  captive  of  sin  and  ignorance 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

But  though  Paul's  original  destination  was, 
that  he  should  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ; 
though  his  labours  were  to  be  more  especially 
consecrated  to  that  innumerable  mass  to  whoaij^ 
the  narrow  minded  Jews  grudged  the  yerjr 
chance  of  access  to  heaven ;  yet  where  ever  he 
came  he  showed  this  mark  of  regard,  that  he 
opened  his  first  public  instructions  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  referring  the  hearers  in  his  dis- 
courses to  their  own  prophets,  as  he  did  hia 
Pagan  auditors  to  their  own  authors. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  Grod  should 
be  first  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  being  the  de- 
positaries of  the  antecedent  revelations  made 
by  the  Almighty ;  which  revelations  being  pre- 
paratory to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  and 
abounding  with  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
Messiah,  if  the  Jews  should  accept  the  new 
revelation  as  the  completion  of  the  old,  it  would 
largely  contribute  to  convince  the  heathen  that 
Christianity  was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

The  annals  of  the  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  had  become,  by  Divine 
appointment,  connected  with  the  history  of 
other  nations.  Their  captivity  had  brought 
them  into  contact  with  Persia  and  Babylon. 
As  they  always  continued  a  commercial  people, 
they  had,  afler  their  dispersion,  by  their  exten- 
sive traffic,  carried  their  religion  with  their 
commerce  into  various  countries.  Thus  their 
proverbial  love  of  gain  had  been  over-ruled  to  a 
providential  purpose,  that  of  carrying  the  know 
ledge  of  the  one  true  God  among  the  Gentiles. 
This  again,  by  that  secret  working  of  Infinite 
Wiadom,  served  at  a  prelude  to  the  appearanoe 
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of  ChrUtianity  in  theae  countries,  and  would 
probably  lesiten  their  indisposition  to  receive  iu 
By  the  same  providential  ordination  of  that 
Power  who  educes  g^ood  froui  evil,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  in  banishing  the  Christians  from 
Rome,  caused  the  faith  to  be  more  extensively 
spread  by  these  exiles,  who  were  dispersed 
through  dilfdrent  countries : — and,  to  mention 
*  another  instance,  by  the  disagreement  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  though  the  comArt  of 
Christian  society  was  mutually  lost,  yet  their 
separation  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
at  the  same  time  in  two  places  instead  of  one. 
But  though  the  sins  of  the  worst  men,  and  the 
infirmitios  of  the  best,  are  made  subservient  to 
God*H  gracious  purposes,  they  justify  neither  the 
resentment  of  the  Saint,  nor  the  crime  of  the 
Emperor. 

Sdiiit  Paul,  in  directing  his  instructions,  first 
to  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heathen  cities, 
bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  all  reformers, 
•~that  the  most  extensive  plans  of  doing  good 
lo  strangers  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
most  unabated  zeal  at  home ;  and  that  natural 
connexions  have  the  prior,  though  not  the  ex- 
cluAive  claim  to  their  services. 

If  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel-mes. 
save,  the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  the  righta  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  subsequent  conduct  on 
every  possible  occasion,  he  consults  even  their 
prejudices.  At  all  times  he  showed  as  much 
respect  for  their  religion  as  wts  consistent  with 
that  which  he  now  professed ;  always  studiously 
endeavouring  to  obviate  objection,  and  to  cut 
off  every  plausible  ground  of  complaint  Thus, 
in  treating  with  deference  the  Jewish  laws  and 
usages,  though  virtually  abrogated,  he  loudly 
instructs  us  that  temperance  is  not  to  be  swal- 
dj^lowed  up  by  zeal ;  that  it  may  bo  prudent  fi^r  a 
time,  to  let  some  inferior  errors  alone,  yet  not 
without  intimation  or  implication  that  they  are 
errors ;  that  premature  attacks  upon  the  lesser 
may  obstruct  the  removal  of  the  greater.  And 
in  other  cases  we  may  learn,  that  though  extir- 
pation  may  be  indispensably  necessary,  yet  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  better 
effected  by  the  gradual  process  of  successive 
■trokes,  than  by  laying  at  the  first  blow  the  axe 
to  the  root 

A  lesson  of  discreet  kindness  may  also  be 
learnt  from  the  same  example  in  the  domestic 
walks  of  life.  If  pious  young  persons  do  not 
patiently  bear  with  any  averseness  in  a  parent 
or  a  friend  from  that  serious  spirit  which  they 
themselves  have  been  happily  brought  to  enter- 
tain ;  inoroseness  and  ill-humoured  opposition 
will  not  only  increase  the  distaste,  instead  of 
Jrecommending  a  religion,  of  which  their  own 
temper  affords  to  unamiable  and  so  unfair  a  spe- 
cimen. 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul  at 
one  time  to  confer  on  Timothy*  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Jewish  church,  because  his  mother 
was  of  Jewish  extraction  ;  and  at  another,  in- 
duced him  to  forbid  Titus  undergoing  the  same 
ceremony,  because  his  origin  was  Pagan.t  The 
one  was  allowed,  to  avoid  doinjf  violence  to 
Jewish  prejudices ;  the  other  prohibited,  lest  the 
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Gentile  convert  should  be  taught  to  place  his  de 
pendance  on  any  tning  but  the  Saviour.  He 
inflexibly  resisted  granting  this  introductory 
rite  to  Pagan  converts.  Though  this  union  of 
candour  with  firmness  is  a  very  exemplary  part 
of  his  character,  it  has  not  escaped  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thought  it  was  acting 
in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  continue,  in  diifer- 
ent  instances,  his  conformity  to  ancient  usages 
than  by  a  violent  opposition  to  mere  forms  tc 
irritate  persons,  some  of  whom  conscientiously 
persevered  in  them. 

Porhaps  no  quality  has  been  more  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity  than  prejudice.  It  is 
t|)e  moral  cataract  of  tfio  human  mind.  In  vain 
the  meridian  sun  of  Trutu  darts  his  full  beams 
The  mental  eye  is  impervious  to  the  strongest 
ray.  When  religion  is  to  be  assailed,  prejudice 
knows  how  to  blend  antipathies.  It  leagued 
those  mutual  enemies  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilato 
in  one  common  cause.  It  led  the  Jews  to  pre- 
fer the  robber  to  the  Saviour.  Though  they  ab- 
horred the  Roman  yoke,  yet  rather  than  Jesua 
shall  escape,  *  they  will  have  no  king  but  Cssar.* 
At  Jerusalem  it  had  united  the  bigot  Pharisee 
and  the  infidel  Sadducee  against  Paul,  till  his 
declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former  class,  by 
exciting  a  party-spirit,  suspended,  but  did  not  ex- 
tinguish' their  fury.  At  Athens  it  combined,  in 
one  joint  opposition,  two  sects,  the  most  discor* 
dant  in  sentiment  and  practice.  When  truth 
was  to  be  attacked,  the  rigid  Stoic  could  unite 
with  the  voluptuous  Epicurean. 

Prejudice  had  not  only  blinded  the  under- 
standing of  the  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their  re- 
ceiving the  truth,  but  led  them  to  violate  it,  by 
asserting  a  glaring  falsehood.  When  our  Lord 
told  them  that '  if  they  would  know  the  truth,  the 
truth  would  make  them  free* — as  they  had  no 
idea  of  spiritual  freedom,  so  of  civil  liberty  they 
had  nothing  to  boast  But,  exasperated  at  any 
offer  of  deliverance,  because  it  implied  sub- 
jugation, they  indignantly  replied,  *  wo  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man,*  though  it  was  no- 
torious that  they  had  been  bond-slaves  in  Egypt, 
captives  in  Babylon,  and  were,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice  respecting  religion 
can  never  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse  by  minds 
cultivated  by  diligent  inquiry  on  other  subjects. 
Paul,  indeed,  says,  that,  though  a  persecutor,  he 
obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it  ignorantly. 
The  apology  from  him  is  valid,  for  he  docs  not 
oflTer  the  plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  he 
was  cured  of  both.  His  sincerity  appears  in  his 
abandoning  his  error,  his  humility  in  confessing 
it  Our  spiritual  strength  is  increased  by  the 
retrospection  of  our  former  faults.  This  re- 
membrance leA  a  compassionate  feeling  for  the 
errors  of  others  on  the  impressible  heart  of  Saint 
Paul.  Perhaps  in  his  early  mad  career  against 
the  Church  of  Christ,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  it  to  such  lengths,  to  afford  a  proof  that 
Omnipotence  can  subdue  even  prejudice  ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  human  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  met  with 
less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  among  whom  he 
had  been  bred,  and  whose  religion  approached  so 
much  nearer  to  Uiat  which  he  had  adopted,  thau 
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5rom  th«  hig^her  cltit  of  the  Pajrans,  who  stood 
tt  the  farthett  poesible  distance  from  it-  Caia. 
phaa,  Ananias,  Tertullus,  and  the  whole  ^nhe- 
drim,  were  far  more  violent  than  LyRias,  Felix, 
Festus,  Gallio,  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus,  or 
the  rulers  of  Thessalonica. 

Even  on  that  awful  occasion,  when  prejudice 
did  itii  worst,  the  Roman  judge  who  condemned 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  more  candid  than 
the  Hi^h  Priest,  who  delivered  him  up.  While 
the  Jews  cried.  Crucify  !  the  Grovernor  declared 
*  he  found  no  fault  in  him  :*  and,  but  for  the 
suppleness  and  venality  of  his  character,  would 
n±ve  protected  the  life  which  he  sacrificed  to 
Jewish  bif^try.  While  Pilate  deliberated,  Caia. 
phas  cut  tlie  matter  short  on  tlie  plea  ofeMpedi- 
ency* — *  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people.*  In  this  High  Priest  the  doctrine 
^nd  a  patron  worthy  of  iiselfl 

Ttiere  was  in  the  Divine  Sufferer  a  veiled 
majesty;  there  was  a  mysterious  grandeur 
thrown  round  his  character;  there  were  glimpses 
of  glory  breaking  through  the  obscurity  in  which 
be  was  sbrooded,  which  excited  a  curiosity  not 
nnmingled  with  fear  in  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  It  was  a  grand  illustration  of  that  solemn 
indistinctness  which  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of 
the  sahlime.  Both  HenKl  and  Pilate  were  sur^ 
prised  into  something  like  an  involuntary  re. 
spcct,  mixed  with  a  Vague  apprehension  of  they 
knew  not  what. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
for  which  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered* 
ia,  that  tlie  uniform  temper  and  conduct  of  Saint 
Paul  with  the  Jews  wss  eminently  calculated 
to  parry  every  objection  that  had  any  show  of 
reason,  and  to  remove  every  prejudice  which 
was  not  invincible. 

In  the  case  of  Paul,  Agrippa  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  Jew  in  authority  who  ever  mani- 
fested any  show  of  candour  towards  him.  Even 
the  offended  Athenians  were  so  far  affected  with 
bis  disooarse,  as  to  betray  their  emotion  by  say- 
ing, *  We  will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter  ;* 
thus  civilly  softening  rejection  into  procrastina- 
tion ; — while  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any 
Jewish  people,  as  a  body,  fairly  inquiring  into 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  a  real 
desire  of  information. 

The  Bereans,  indeed,  offer  an  honourable  ex- 
eeption,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished  by 
one,  who  rarely  employs  epithets,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Saint  Paul,  with  the  appellation  of  *  no- 
ble.' This  thinking  people  did  not  lightly  em- 
brace the  new  religion  without  inquiry,  but  re- 
ceived it  upon  rational  examination,  daily 
searching  the  Scriptures;  thus  presenting*us 
with  sn  example  of  that  union  of  faith  and  rea- 
sm  which  constitutes  the  character  of  a  sound 
Christian. 

Though  the  Gentiles  were  ready  to  oppose 
Saint  Paul  wherever  he  came,  we  do  not  find 
that  they  pursued  him  with  hostility  from  one 
dty  to  another,  as  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
did,  in  following  him  to  Bcrea,  to  excite  a  per- 
secution against  him. 

The  temper  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
is  noC«  it  ia  to  be  feared,  quite  extinct.  Are  there 
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not,  at  this  favoured  period  of  light  and  know 
ledge,  some  Christians  by  prnfessicAi,  who  mani- 
fest more  hostility  towards  thopc  who  are  la- 
bouring to  procure  instruction  for  the  Ilindooe, 
than  towards  Flindooism  itself?  Are  not  shades 
of  our  own  colour  looked  at  with  a  more  jealous 
eye,  than  a  colour  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ter ?  and  is  not  the  remark  too  nearly  founded 
in  experience;  that  approximation  rather  in- 
flames than  cools ;  that  nearness  aggravates  be- 
cause it  is  not  identity  7  If,  liko  the  apostle,  a 
man  is  impelled  by  his  conscience  to  act  against 
the  opinion  of  tlioi>e  with  whom  he  desires  to 
live  well ;  to  obey  the  impulse,  as  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  his  feelings,  so  it  is  a  surer  test  of  hia 
integrity,  than  to  expose  himsslf  to  the  censure 
of  his  enemies  ;  oftheit  hostility  he  was  assured 
before ;  he  is,  in  the  other  case,  risking  the  loaa 
of  his  friends. 

Saint  PauPs  prudence,  un'ier  the  Divine  di- 
rection, led  him  to  adopt  very  different  mea- 
sures  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  with 
the  Gentiles ;  measures  suggested  by  the  differ- 
ent condition  of  the  two  classes,  both  in  their 
civil  and  religious  circumstances.  To  the  one, 
the  very  name  of  Messiah  was  unknown ;  of 
the  other,  he  was  both  the  glory  and  the  shame. 
To  the  one  true  God  in  whom  they  fully  be- 
lieved, tiiey  were  to  add  the  reception  of  Jesus 
Christ  *  He  came  to  his  own,*  but  his  own,  so 
far  from  receiving,  crucified  him.  Subsequently 
to  this  event,  Paul  laboured  to  convince  them, 
that  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by  God 
himself,  then  by  a  long  and  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  the  very  prophets  whom  they  professed 
to  venerate.  With  these  adversaries,  therefore, 
he  had  substantial  grounds  on  which  to  expos- 
tulate ;  analogies,  from  which  to  argue ;  pro- 
mises, which  they  believed;  predictions,  of 
which  they  had  expected  the  accomplishment; 
and,  to  leave  them  without  the  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse, he  had  to  plead  tho  actual  recent  fulfil- 
ment of  these  predictions. 

But  with  the  Gentiles  he  had  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  references  to^ 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  from  which 
to  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  works  of 
creation  and  providence.  He  did  what  a  pro- 
found thinker  of  our  own  country  has  since 
done  more  in  detail ;  he  showed  them  the  analofr^ 
of  revealed  religion  with  the  eongtitution  and 
course  of  nature.*  In  this  he  had,  as  it  were, 
to  address  their  senses  rather  than  their  intel- 
Iccl  or  their  knowledge,  great  as  were  both, — 
lor  their  wisdom  had  served  only  to  lead  them 
wider  from  the  mark. 

As  they  were  little  acquainted  with  first  prin- 
ciples, he  had  with  them  no  middle  way  to  take. 
Ho  could  not  improve  upon  polytheism  ;  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  mending  idolatry  ;  it  was 
not  a  building  to  be  repaired  ;  it  must  be  demo- 
lished ;  no  materials  were  to  be  picked  out  from 
its  ruins  towards  tho  construction  of  the  ever- 
lastin/^  edifice ;  the  rubbish  must  be  rolled  sway. 
A  clear  stage  must  be  lef\  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  with  this  order  it  had  no  compatabilities: 
old  things  wore  past  away,  all  things  must  be 
come  new* 

*  Bishop  DuUer. 
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The  Sun  of  Ri^hteousneis  which  wti  to  ab- 
sorb the  faint,  but  not  fulte,  lights  of  Judaism, 
whM  utterly  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  Pai^anism. 
One  of  the  Roman  emperors  (most  of  whom 
thou!;ht  that  they  could  not  have  too  many  flrods, 
nor  too  little  religion)  would  have  added  Jesos 
to  tho  number  of  their  deities.  Paul  abhorred 
my  such  compromise.  *  We  know,*  says  he, 
*  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.*  Such  an  as. 
■ociation,  therefore,  would  not  be  of  food  and 
bad,  but  of  every  thing  with  nothing.  Chris- 
tianity would  not  accept  of  any  thing  short  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  whole  mythologic  rabble. 

The  new  economy  was  now  to  take  place. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  One  God  over  all 
blessed  for  ever,  which  had  been  long  familiar 
to  the  Jew,  was  at  length  to  be  made  kno«»n  to 
the  heathen,  with  the  participation  in  common 
with  the  Jew,  of  salvation  by  his  Son.  The  par- 
titinn  wall  was  taken  down  for  ever. 

Paul  however  retained,  to  the  end  of  his  mi- 
nistry,  a  cordial  kindness  for  'his  brethren 
aAer  the  flesh.'  His  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
fbr  Israel  was,  that  they  might  be  saved, — for 
the  Rose  of  Sharon  was  grafVed  on  the  Stem  of 
David.  Not  only  the  same  God  was  to  be  wor. 
■hipped  by  both,  but  *  Jesus  whom  he  had  sent;' 
while  Paganism  lay  prostrate,  never  more  to 
rise  from  its  ruins.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  while  to  this  day  surviving  Israel 
nmains  without  a  temple,  the  surviving  Pan- 
theon remains  without  a  worshipper. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Saint  PauPi  Judgment  in  hit  intereourte  with 

the  Pagane, 

'  It  is  among  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  made  so  few  con- 
verts, and  his  death  so  many.  The  more  affect- 
ing  were  his  discourses,  the  stronger  was  the 
indignation  they  excited  ;  the  deeper  was  the 
anxiety  which  he  expressed  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  so  much  the  more  vehemently  were  they 
exasperated  against  him;  the  more  merciful 
were  his  miracles,  so  much  the  faster  did  they 
accelerate  his  ignominious  catastrophe.  *  Did 
not  this  prove,'  says  the  eloquent  Bossuet,  *  that 
not  his  words,  but  his  Cross  was  to  bring  all 
oncn  to  Him  7  Does  it  not  prove  that  the  power 
<if  his  persuasion  consisted  in  the  shedding  of 
Ms  blcxMl  7'  This  he  himself  predicted — *  And 
I,  if  I  be  liAcd  up,  will  draw  all  men  into  me.* 
Were  it  not  for  this  reason,  it  would  be  asto- 
nishing to  our  shallow  wisdom,  that  the  Author 
of  Christianity  made  so  few  proselytes  to  his 
own  faith,  and  his  apostles  so  many.  That  the 
disciple  who  denied  him  phould,  ader  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit,  awaken,  by  a  single 
sermon,  the  consciences  of  three  Ihonsmd  audi- 
tors ;  and  that  the  persecutor,  who  reviled  Him, 
should  become  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
Divine  Spirit,  the  mighty  instrument  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Pagan  worlds 

If  Saint  Paul  had  declined  visiting  the  learn, 
ed  and  polished  regions  of  Greece,  it  mi((ht 
iiave  been  produced  against  him,  that  he  oare- 


folly  avoided  those  cultivated  cities  where  m«n 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  consistency  of 
the  Gospel  doctrines  with  its  precepts,  and  of 
the  truth  of  those  miracles  by  which  its  Divinity 
was  confirmed.  The  Greeks  might  have  urged 
it  as  an  argument  against  Paul's  integrity,  that 
he  confined  his  preaching  to  the  countries  which 
they  called  barlmrous,  knowing  they  would  bo 
less  acute  in  discovering  inconsistencies,  and 
more  easily  imposed  upon  by  impostures  which 
men  of  liberal  education  would  have  immedi- 
ately detected.  His  visiting  every  city  famous 
fbr  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  would 
also  be  a  complete  refutation  of  any  such  charge 
in  ader  ages.  *  Because,*  says  a  judicious  com- 
raentator,  *  if  upon  an  accurate  examination, 
great  numbers  of  men  embraced  the  Gospel,  who 
were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  nature  and 
evidences,  their  conversion  would  render  it  in 
duliitable  in  after  times,  that  the  Gospel  was 
supported  by  those  great  and  undeniable  mira- 
cles which  were  performed  in  every  country  by 
the  preachers  of  Christianity ;  so  that  no  person 
might  hereafter  suspect  that  idolatry  was  de- 
stroyed  and  Christianity  established  merely 
through  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  was  first  preached.** 

Saint  Paul  w&s  with  more  propriety  selected 
to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than  if  he  had 
been  of  Gentile  extraction ;  none  but  a  teacher, 
educated  as  ho  had  been,  under  an  eminent 
Jewish  doctor,  would  have  been  so  competent  to 
produce,  before  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  proofs 
that  the  miracles,  sutferings,  and  death  of  Jesus 
happened  in  exact  conformity  to  the  predictions 
of  those  prophets  of  whom  the  Jews  had  perfect 
knowledge,  and  to  whom,  though  the  Gentiles 
previously  knew  them  not,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  afterwards  for  their  fuller  confirmation 
would  refer  tliem. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
difference  between  Saint  Paul's  reception  among 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  populace.  Among  the 
former,  the  *  common  people,  who  had  heard 
Jesus  gladly,*  must  have  had  their,  prejudices 
softened,  and  in  many  instances  removed ;  even 
those,  probably,  who  were  not  converted,  had 
seen  and  hoard  of  his  miracbs  with  astonish, 
ment.  They  were  also  witnesses  of  the  wonder- 
ful cfllects  produced  by  Saint  Peter's  sermon. 
Their  minds  were  become  so  favourably  dis- 
posed, that  after  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter 
and  John,t  the  enraged  council  did  not  venture 
to  punish  them,  *  because  of  the  people,  fbr  all 
men  glorified  God  fbr  that  which  was  done.' 

While  the  Heathen  governors  seem,  in  their 
traisactions  with  Saint  Paul,  less  intolerant 
than  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  Heathen  multi- 
tude appear  to  have  been  more  furious  tJian  tho 
Jewish.  The  Jewish  leaders  had  a  personal 
hatred  to  Chrint ;  the  Gentile  community  had  a 
national  hatred  to  the  Jews.  If  a  party  among 
the  Jews  detested  the  Christians,  tho  Pagans  as 
a  body  despised  the  Jews,  whilst  they  would 
consider  Christianity  but  as  a  new  modification 
of  an  antiquated  and  degrading  superstition, 
made  worse  by  the  offensive  addition  of  certain 
tenets,  still  more  on  philosophical  and  incrodiblo 

•  Macknight  on  the  Lifb  of  Saint  Paul 
t  Acu.  ciL  iv. 
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than  were  taught  under  the  old  dispensation,  i  ohservance  of  lime  and  pTac;,  in  his  admirable 
The  contempt  of  the  Gentiles  was  fnunded  on  |  ju^^gment  in  oo  skillblly  accommodating  his  dis- 


their  iffnorance  of  the  true  religion  of  Judaism, 
and  that  afraiu  had  prevented  anv  inquiry*  into 
their  opinions.  From  Uie  prejudiced  p»'n  ofTa- 
ciius,  and  the  sarcastic  mu^e  of  Juvenal,  we  see 
the  riitidain  in  which  thej  were  held.  The  great 
writnrs,  only  less  culpable  than  mcxiern  infidels, 
like  them  collected  a  string  of  miwrepresenta^ 
tions,  and  then  turned  into  ridicule  the  system 
of  thpir  own  invention. 

Thft  philosophers,  who  disagree  each  with  the 
oUier,  all  ioin  in  the  contenuiing  more  especially 
ODr  doctrine,  of  Christianity,  which  every  sect 
mliAecon-:eived  to  be  the  most  inconsistent  with 
their  own  tenets,  and  the  most  contradictory  to 
{general  philoHopbical  principles, — the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  which  they  contemptuously 
ca]1««d  the  hope  of  teormt. 

The  Pagan  magiwtrates  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  alt  innovators ;  not  indeed  so  much 
from  an  aversion  to  any  novelty  of  religious  opi. 
Dion,  (for  to  this  they  were  so  indifferent  as  to 
make  little  objection  to  any  mode  of  worship 
which  did  not  seek  to  subvert  their  own  ;)  but, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  mercenary 
priests,  who  (earful  of  any  invasion  of  their  cor. 
rupt  establishment,  any  detection  of  their  frauds, 
any  disclosure  of  their  mysteries,  any  danger  of 
their  altars,  their  auguries,  their  profitable  ora. 
cles,  and  above  all,  any  abridgment  of  their  po- 
litical influence ;  excited  the  civil  governors 
against  Paul  by  the  stale  artifice  of  insinuating 
that  his  designs  were  hostile  to  the  state. 

The  artisans  who  enriched  themsehres  by  the 
oecupation  of  making  the  symbols  of  idolatry, 
tbund  that,  by  the  contempt  into  which  their 
deities  were  likely  to  bo  brought,  their  craft 
would  not  only  be  endangered,  but  destroyed. 
Phis  conviction,  more  perhaps  than  any  zeal  fi>r 
their  own  religion,  served  to  influence  them  also 
igainst  that  of  Saint  Paul.  And  finally  the  po- 
ralace,  who  liked  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  of 
tppeasing  their  divinities  by  shows  and  pa- 
feants,  and  ceremonies,  and  lustraJ  days,  were 
iDwilling  to  lose  their  holidays,  and  all  the  de.  I 


courses  to  tiie  condition,  character,  and  circum« 
stances  of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed.  To 
some  he  applied  as  to  <  ecirted  enemies  to  Chris, 
tianity  ;  to  others  as  utterly  unacquainted  with 
its  nature,  and  ignorant  of  its  design,  but  not 
averne  from  inquiring  into  its  truth.  He  always 
carefully  distinguished  between  the  errors  of  the 
followers  of  religion  and  the  sins  of  her  adversa- 
ries. To  some  he  addressed  himself  as  awaken- 
ed, to  others,  as  enlightened,  to  many  as  sincere, 
but  to  none  as  perfect. 

The  various  powers  of  his  opulent  mind  he  ex- 
ercised with  a  wise  appropriation  to  the  ganitn 
of  those  whom  he  addresned.  With  the  Jewa 
*•  he  reasoned  ;*  with  the  Athenian  controvertiste 
*  he  disputed  ;*  at  Ephesus  *  he  boldly  disputed 
and  persuaded.' 

l*he  apostle's  zeal  was  never  cooled  by  the 
improbability  of  success.  He  knew  that  what 
seemed  hopeless  to  men  was  not  impossible  to 
God.  Even  at  Paphos,  where  the  most  iinpure 
worship  was  offered  to  the  moet  impure  deity, 
he  made  a  most  important  convert  in  the  Pro- 
consul himself.*  This  wise  governor  holds  out 
an  example  to  men  in  high  public  stations ;  he 
suffered  not  himself  to  be  influenced  by  report, 
or  duped  by  misrepresentation;  he  would  hear 
with  his  own  ears  *  the  word  of  GkxI*  which  Paul 
preached,  and 'see  with  his  own  eyes  the  miracle 
which  confirmed  it. 

In  his  preaching  at  .\ntioch,f  he  introduces 
his  great  commission  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  most 
dignified  and  masterly  manner,  referring  the 
Jewish  auditors  to  the  striking  passages  of  their 
national  history ;  to  the  prophecies  and  their  ful- 
filment:  to  the  attestation  of  the  Baptist;  to 
Christ*s  death  and  resurrection.  He  ends  with 
a  most  awful  peroration  ;  *  Behold,  ye  despisers, 
and  wonder  and  perish  ;*  and  then,  with  a  mea- 
sured sternness  which  nothing  could  shake,  he 
makes  the  disclosure  of  that  grand  scheme,  of 
Alrbighty  goodness,  the  scheme  of  proclaiming  ' 
to  the  Gentiles  that  Gospel  which  the  chcsca 
people  to  whom  it  had  been  offered,  so  contume- 


H>rations  and  pleasures  which  distinguished 
tibem,  and  did  not  care  to  exchange  this  gay  abd 
amusing  religion  for  the  spiritual,  sober,  and 
iiDostentatious  worship  of  the  Christians. 

There  was  therefore  no  disposition  in  any 
class  of  society  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  forgive  the  intrusion  of  its  teachers. 
Paul,  unsupported,  unfriended,  had  to  open  his 
own  commission  tu  audiences  backed  by  multi- 
tudes, protected  by  power,  patronized  by  learn- 
ing, countenanced  by  the  national  priesthood. 
It  was  a  far  more  unequal  contest  than  that  of 
David  and  Goliath  ;  for,  besides  the  people,  be 
bad  to  combat  with  the  giants  of  Areopagus. 
But  greater  was  He  that  was  for  him,  than  they 
who  were  against  him. 

Had  he  not  been  an  adept  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  how  coulcf  there  have  been,  in 
his  diversified  discourses,  such  an  adaptation  to 
the  moral  wants  of  men  ?  His  superiority  in 
this  respect  appears  not  only  in  his  general 
knowledge  of  man  in  the  abstract,  but  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  life  and  manners,  in  what  we 
call  knowledge  of  the  world;  in  his  ■cropuloiif 


liously  rejected.  How  striking  the  contrast  of 
manner  in  which  these  words  of  the  apostle  were 
received  by  the  two  classes  of  hearers ! — the 
envy  and  malignity,  *the  contradictions  and  bias- 
phemies  of  the  Jews  ;*  the  joyful  gratitude  with 
which  the  heathen  *  glorified  the  word  of  the 
Lord,*  at  the  annunciation  of  a  blessing  so  vast 
and  so  unexpected ! 

To  the  people  of  Lyttra  his  address  is  short, 
plain,  and  simple,  yet  passionate  and  energetic : 
so  plain,  as  to  be  not  only  understood,  but  felt 
by  the  meanest  auditor ;  yet  so  powerful,  that 
when  aided  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  which  be 
wrought  before  them,  he  scarcely  restrained 
them  from  offering  him  divine  honours.  Hit 
appearance  before  Felix  having  been  more  large 
ly  detailed  by  the  sacred  historian,  we  may  well 
be  allowed  a  more  particular  consideration  of  it. 
Heathen  historians  represent  Felix  im  having,  by 
every  kind  of  misconduct,  excited  disturbances 
in  Judea,  and  by  exactions  and  oppressions  ob> 
tained  the  contempt  of  hu  subjects,  to  whom  he 
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had  occasioned  great  calamities ;  his  mal-admi- 
Distration,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Tyna,  would  have  kindled  a  war ;  and  an 
instance  of  it  indeed  occurs  on  the  very  occasion 
of  which  we  are  about  to  spe^k,  in  Paurs  long 
detention  in  confinement.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  that  he  hoped  the  apostle  would  have 
bribed  him  with  moncj,  in  order  to  procure  his 
escape.* 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  different  conduct  of 
the  popular  advocate  retained  by  the  Jews  against 
Paul,  with  that  of  Paul  himself,  towards  this 
corrupt  governor.  Tertullus,  a  florid  speaker, 
is  not  ashamed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  party  orato- 
ry, to  offer  the  grossest  adolation  to  this  wiciced 
judge ;  not  only  extolling  what  he  knew  to  be 
false, — ^the  tranquillity  produced  by  his  adminis- 
tration, and  *  the  worthy  deeds*  done  by  him, — 
but  even  exalting  him  into  a  sort  of  deity,  by 
whose  providence  their  prosperity  was  procured. 
Then,  m  the  usual  strain  of  artful  and  disinge- 
nuous adulation,  having  already  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  decency,  he  finishes  his  harangue  by 
hypocritically  expressing  his  fears  that  praise 
'might  be  tedious  to  him.* 

After  the  affected  declamation  of  this  rheto- 
rical parasite,  how  are  we  refreshed  with  the 
wise,  temperate,  and  simple  defence  of  the  apoe- 
tie!  Instead  of  loading  Tertullus  with  reproaches 
for  the  infamous  charges  of  heresy  and  sedition 
brought  against  himself,  he  maintains  adignified 
■ilence  till  the  governor  *  beckoned  to  him  to 
speak.*  He  then  enters  upon  his  vindication 
without  a  single  invective  against  his  accusers, 
«nd  what  is  still  more  honourable  to  his  own 
character,  without  a  single  compliment  to  his 
judge,  though  well  aware  that  his  liberty,  and 
even  his  life,  were  in  his  hands.  Unjust  as  Fe- 
lix was,  the  charges  against  Paul  were  too  fla- 
grantly  false  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  the  prisoner's  defence  carried  in  it 
aomething  so  convincing  to  the  understanding 
of  the  judffc,  that  he  durst  not  act  upon  the  al- 
legations of  the  accuser,  nor  condemn  the  in- 
nocent. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed  more 
intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  governor, 
than  be  had  previously  been  to  assert  his  own 
integrity.  Felix,  ever  presenting  us  with  the 
idea  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ease  with  itself,  sends 
for  Paul,  and  desires  to  *  hear  him  concerning 
the  faith  of  ChrisL*  Charmed,  no  doubt,  with 
the  occasion  given  him,  Paul  uses  it  widely. 
He  does  not  embark  on  topics  irrelevant  to  the 
immediate  case  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal 
reproof  does  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
contumacy.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  respect 
doe  to  the  judge*s  office,  but  still,  as  he  knew 
the  venality  and  profligacy  with  which  he  admi- 
nistered that  office,  together  with  the  licentious 
character  of  his  wife,  who  was  present,  he  rea- 
■oned,  not  declaimed ;  he  *  rea§oned'  on  the  vir- 
tues in  which  he  knew  they  were  so  shamefully 
deficient — righte€uane$$  and  temperance;  and 
then,  doubtless  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  was 
himself  to  *  judge  angels,*  closed  his  discourse 
with  referring  these  notorious  violators  of  both 
duties  to  the  judgment  to  come. 

The  result  of  this  discourse  is  the  best  evidence 
*  Acts,  ch.  34. 


of  the  power  of  his  reasonings. — Conscience 
struck,  Felix  trembled.  The  judge  dissolved 
the  court,  dismissed  the  priHoner,  withheld  the 
sentence,  deferred  the  further  trial  to  an  indefi- 
nite time, — which  time  he  contrived  should  ne- 
ver arrive, — till  both  were  cited  to  appear  to- 
gether before  the  mighty  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  Paul  throughout  maintains  his  character, 
and  Felix  adds  one  to  the  numberless  instances 
in  which  strong  convictions  not  being  followed 
op,  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  aggravate 
condemnation. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus,  his  reasoning 
and  his  persuasive  powers  are  alternately  exer- 
cised. In  his  conduct  in  this  place  we  inciden- 
tally discover  a  singular  instance  of  his  discre 
tion  in  avoiding  to  excite  unnecessary  irritation. 
He  found  in  the  Ephesians  a  strong  devotion  to 
one  particular  idol ;  yet  it  is  intimated,  in  a  can- 
did  speech  of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  he  had 
neither  reviled  their  great  goddess,  Diana,  nor 
profaned  their  temples.  We  may,  therefore, 
fairly  presume  that  he  contented  himself  with 
preaching  against  idolatry  in  general,  instead 
of  endeavouring  toexcite  the  popular  indignation 
by  inveighing  against  the  local  idol.  * 

It  is  not  the  meanest  of  the  triumphs  of  inci- 
pient Christianity,  that  at  this  place  the  pro- 
fessors of  forbidden  arts  brought  out  their  contly 
professional  books,  the  registers  of  their  unlaw- 
ful mysteries,  and  burnt  them,  giving  a  striking 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion,  by  thus 
putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  repeat  their  im- 
pious incantations ;  their  destroying  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  was  a  triple  sacrifice  of 
their  prejudices,  their  credit,  and  their  profit 
What  an  example  have  they  Ief\  to  those  who, 
though  professing  Christianity,  give  birth,  or 
afford  encouragement,  to  profane  or  profligate 
books,  which,  though  of  a  different  character 
from  those  of  the  Ephesian  sorcerers,  possess  a 
magic  power  over  the  mind  of  the  reader,  not 
less  pernicious  in  itself,  and  far  more  extensive 
in  its  influence,  t 

Saint  Pau1*s  eood  sense,  and  may  we  be  per 
mitted  to  say,  his  good  taste-^us lilies  we  could 
rather  wish  than  expect  to  see  always  brought 
to  the  service  of  religion, — were  eminently  dis- 
played in  his  examination  at  Ccsarea.  While 
his  pleading  before  the  royal  audience,  and  other 
persons  of  dignity  and  station,  exhibits  a  fine 
specimen  of  wisdom  «nd  good  breeding,  it  exhi 
bits  it  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle, 
or  the  least  abatement  of  truth.  At  once,  his 
doctrines  are  scriptural,  and  his  lansoage  is 
cl&ssical.  On  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  others, 
conscious  dignity  is  mingled  with  politeness, 
an  air,  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  truth, 
with  the  gentleneas  of  Christianity,  pervades  all 
he  says  and  does. 

This  admirable  conduct  has  extorted,  even 
from  that  eloquent  rhapsodist,  the  sceptical  au- 

*  Acts,  19.  • 

t  When  the  French  rcTolution  had  hrouKbt  to  fight 
tbo  fetal  cnnKquences  of  tome  of  Voltaire's  writinft, 
■oroe  halfpcrupulous  per»onii,  nolnneer  willing  to  aflbinl 
htM  fourscore  voluinps  a  plflon  in  thoir  library,  sold  them 
at  a  low  price.  This  measure,  thoiii^h  it '  staved  tbs 
pla?iie'  in  their  own  houses,  caused  the  infection  to 
spread  wider.  The  Ephesian  magicians  made  no  audi 
comfromise ;  tbey  burnt  Uieirs 
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tbar*  of  *  the  Characteristics,'  a  confession,  *how  | 
handsomely  Paul  accommodates  himself  to  the 
apprvhension  and  temper  of  those  pdite  people, 
the  wittjf  Athenians,  and  the  Roman  court  of 
judicature,  in  the  presence  of  their  great  men 
and  ladies.*  At  this  last-named  memorable  au. 
diencp,  with  what  admirable  lumper  does  he  pre- 
werre  his  reverence  for  constituted  authorities, 
while  he  boldly  recapitulates  those  passages  in 
bis  'ormer  life  which  were  naturally  calculated 
togive offence. — His  preliminary  compliment  to 
Agrippa  was  judiciously  conceived  in  a  manner 
to  procure  attention  to  his  projected  defence, 
without  in  any  sense  deserving  the  name  uf 
flattery,  or  in  any  degree  compromising  the 
truth  he  meant  to  deliver.  While  it  answered 
its  proper  end,  it  served  as  an  attestation  of 
his  own  veracity  and  of  the  truth  of  Christi. 
anity  ;  for  in  complimenting  the  king  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  he  referred 
him,  he  laid  himself  open  to  immediate  detec- 
tion if  the  circumstances  had  not  been  strictly 
correct,  affording,  *  a  remarkable  proof,*  says 
Lord  Lyttclton,  *  both  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
fiict  and  the  integrity  of  the  man,  who,  with  so 
fearless  a  confidence,  could  call  upon  a  king  to 
five  testimony  fir  him,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  him.* 

The  whole  defence  is  as  rational  as  it  |s  ele- 
gant. The  self-possession,  the  modest  intrepi- 
dity, and  the  pertinent  choice  of  matter ;  fur- 
nish  a  model  for  innocent  sufferers  under  similar 
circumstances. 

As  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  great  hardship  for 
an  accused  person  to  have  to  plead  before  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  so  on  the  other  it  was  not 
more  just  than  polite  and  prudent,  for  Paul  to 
begin  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he 
should  at  least  be  tried  by  a  judge,  who,  from 
his  knowledsre,  his  education,  and  his  habits, 
wa^  competent  to  determine  on  the  cause. 
While  he  scruples  not  to  declare  the  inveterate 
prejudices,  the  blindness,  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  his  firmer  life,  he  does  ample  justice  to  his 
own  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  moralist. 
Well  as  he  knew  that  his  piety  would  not  clear 
him  at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood,  yet 
the  fair  justification  of  himself  from  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  was  duo,  not  only  to  his 
own  character,  but  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed. 

Havinir  been  himself  brought  to  embrace^ 
Christianity  by  no  powers  of  reasoning,  by  no 
trains  of  argumt^nt,  he  allowed  himself  either  to 
employ  or  nes;lt'ct  them  at  discretion  in  address- 
ing these  assemblies.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  limits  himself  to  mitter  of  fact,  and  seems  to 
think  a  statement  of  his  own  conversion  would 
be  more  likely  to  impress  a  judge  *  expert  in  all 
customs  and  questions  which  were  among  the 
Jews.*  He  insisted  dogmatically  but  on  one 
point,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  for 
asserting  which  he  had  been  so  ofion  assailed ; 
and  he  asks,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
bcredible  7  This,  however,  he  does  not  argue ; 
perhaps  conscious  of  havinsf  so  amply  stated, 
and  so  argnmenlatively  defended  it  in  his  epis- 
tolary writings,  now  sulficiently  known. 


*  Lord  Sliaftsbary. 
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Festns,  with  that  scorn  which  any  allusion  to 
his  tenet  never  failed  to  excite,  impatiently  in- 
terrupted  him,  but  with  a  reproof  which  had 
more  of  irony  than  anger,  as  if  he  thought  hia 
credulity  rather  the  effect  of  insanity  than  of 
wickedness,  the  object  of  ridicule  rather  than 
of  censure.  This  irritating  charge,  however, 
did  not  make  Paul  f  )rget  the  respect  due  to  the 
place  which  Festus  filled ;  and  while  he  vindi* 
cated  the  soundness  of  his  own  intellect  and  the 
sobriety  of  his  doctrine,  he  did  not  fail  to  ad« 
dress^the  governor  by  the  honourable  appellation 
of  *  most  noble,*  to  which  his  dignity  entitled 
him.  His  example  in  this  respect,  as  in  all 
other  particulars,  was  of  an  instructive  nature; 
teaching  us  to  separate  the  civility  of  speedi 
due  to  office  from  the  respect  due  only  to  per- 
sonal character,  and  justify  the  modern  titles 
and  epithets  of  reverence  which  have  occasioned 
so  much  discussion  in  many  of  our  public  forms. 

The  apostle*s  speech  had  produced  a  consider- 
able emotion  in  the  king,  who,  however,  was  de- 
termined to  act  rather  upon  his  convenience 
than  his  convictions.  The  apostle  concludes  aa 
he  had  begun,  by  seizing  on  the  part  of  Agrip- 
pa*s  character  which  he  could  most  conscien- 
tiously commend,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject  before  the  court.  In  his  solemn  inter- 
rogation at  the  close,  *  King  Agrippa,  believeat 
thoa  the  Prophets  ?*  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear;  for,  if  he  really  believed  the  pro- 
phets, could  he  refuse  to  believe  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  predictions?  His  emphatical 
antwer  to  his  own  question,  *  I  know  that  thoa 
bclievest,*  drew  from  the  startled  monarch  a 
free  avowal  of  his  partial  convictions.  The 
brief  but  affecting  prayer  with  which  the  trial 
closes,  is  as  elegantly  turned  aa  if  the  Apostle 
had  been  the  courtier. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instance,  in  a  light 
so  much  more  advantageous  than  any  of  the 
other  judges  before  whom  either  Paul  or  his  Lord 
were  cited,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  let 
slip  an  occasion  so  providentially  put  in  his  way. 
This  illustrious  person  affords  another  awful 
proofof  the  danger  of  stifling  convictions,  post- 
poning inquiries,  and  neglecting  opportunities. 

Though  the  political  and  military  splendour 
of  Athens  had  declined,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, af\er  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Uie  Ro- 
mans, was  transferred  to  Corinth,  yet  her  sun 
of  glory  was  not  set.  Philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts  were  still  carefully  cultivated  ;  students  in 
every  department,  and  from  every  quarter,  re- 
sorted thither  for  improvement,  and  her  streets 
were  crowded  bv  senators  and  rhetoricians,  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen. 

As  Paul  visited  Athens  with  views  which  had 
instigated  no  preceding,  and  would  probably  be 
entertained  by  no  subsequent  traveller,  so  his 
attention  in  that  most  interesting  city  was  at- 
tracted by  objects  far  different  from  theirs.  He 
was  in  all  probability  qualified  to  range,  with  a 
learned  eye,  over  the  exquisite  pieces  of  art,  and 
to  consult  and  enjoy  the  curious  remains  of 
literature,— >theat res,  and  temples,  and  schools 
of  philosophy,  sepulchres,  and  cenotaphs,  statues 
of  patriots,  and  portraits  of  heroes ; — mo'iuments 
by  which  the  artist  had  insured  to  himself  the 
immortality  he  was  oonfbrring.    Yet  one  edifice 
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alone  arrested  the  apostle*^  notice. — the  altar  of 
the  idulatrouB  wornhippers.  0<ie  record  oi'  an- 
tiquity alone  iiiviied  iii«  criticti  acumen, — tub 

INSCRIPTION  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GoD. 

Tne  di!»po<tiiioii  u\  tins  people,  their  passion 
for  disputation,  their  onaracierislic  and  prover- 
bial love  of  novelty,  ha<t  dranvn  together  a  vaHt 
assefnbly.  Many  of  the  philos<»phical  scctH 
eagrerly  ]•  lined  the  audience.  Curionity  is  called 
by  an  ancient  writer,  the  wanlonness  of  kno^r. 
ledge,  'llieso  critics  came,  it  is  likely,  not  as 
inquirers,  but  as  spies. — The  ^rave  stoics  proba- 
bly eipectv'd  to  hnar  some  new  un  broached  doc- 
trines which  they  uiij^ht  overthrow  by  argu- 
ment; the  lively  Epicuieans  some  fresh  ab- 
•urdity  in  re  igion,  wnich  would  atfoid  a  new 
field  tor  diversion  ;  the  citiieuM,  perhaps,  crowd- 
ing  and  listening  froiu  the  mere  motive  that 
'  they  might  at\erwdrds  have  to  tell  tne  neuf 
thing  tliey  should  hear.  Paul  took  advantage 
of  tlieir  curiosity.  As  he  habitually  opened  his 
discourses  witti  great  nK>deraiion,  we  are  the 
less  surprised  at  the  measured  censure,  or  ra. 
ther  the  implied  civility  of  his  introduction. 
Tne  ambiguous  term  *  superstitious*  which  he 
employed,  might  be  either  consitrued  into  respect 
for  their  spirit  of  rehgioiis  inquiry,  or  into  dis- 
approbation of  its  unreasonable  excess ;  at  least 
he  intimated  that  they  were  so  far  from  not  re- 
verencing the  acknowedged  god,  that  they  wor- 
ship led  one  which  was  *  unknown.' 

With  his  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 
not  *  reason'  with  these  elegant  and  learned 
Poly  theists  *  out  of  the  Scriptures,'  of  which  they 
were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at  Antioch 
ind  Cesarea,  tMfore  judges  who  were  trained  in 
the  knowledge  c»f  them  :  he  addressed  his  pro- 
■ent  au()ttors  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God,  politely  illustrating  his  observa- 
tions by  citing /passages  from  one  of  their  own 
authors.  E.en  by  this  quotatioifi,  witliout  hav- 
*ng  recourse  to  Scripture,  he  was  able  to  con- 
trovert the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  the  Deity 
had  no  interference  with  human  concerns; 
showing  them  on  their  own  principles,  that  *  we 
are  the  oflTspring  of  6>id ;'  that  *  in  Him  we  live 
.and  move,  and  have  our  being ;'  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a  poet, 
■entiments  which  should  como  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  from  a  philosopher. 

The  orator,  rising  with  his  subject,  afler 
briefly  tourhing  on  the  long  suflering  of  God,* 
awfully  annou  iCed  that  ignorance  would  be  no 
longer  any  plea  for  idolatry  ;  that  if  the  Divine 
forbearance  hud  permitted  it  so  long,  it  was  in 
order  to  make  the  wisest  not  only  see,  but  fbel 
the  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisloni  in  what 
related  to  the  great  concerns  of  i  eliifion  ;  but  he 
now  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent. — 
He  concludes  by  announcing  the  solemnities  of 
Christ's  future  judgment,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint  PauPa  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  sages  the  power  and 
goodness  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who  was 
the  object  of  their  *  ignorant  worship,'  we  are 
at  once  astonished  at  his  intrepidity  and  his 
management;  intrepidity,  in  prefering  this  bold 
oharge  against  an  audience  of  tho  most  accom- 


plished scholars  in  the  world, — in  rbarguig  ig 
norance  upon  AtheoH  !  blindness  oi  *  thi;  eye  of 
Gieece  !'•— and  mana^euicnt  in  so  judiciously 
conducting  his  oration  tnat  the  auuieiice  ex 
pressed  neither  inipitience  nor  displeasure,  till 
he  began  to  unfold  the  most  obnoxious  and  un- 
popular of  all  doctrines, — Jesus  raised  froui  tba 
dead. 

It  is  recorded  by  Sunt  Luke  of  this  polished 
and  highly  intellectual  cit>,  that  it  was  whulUf 
given  up  to  idolatry  ;  a  confirmation  of  toe  re- 
mark of  Pdusanids,  that  there  were  more  image- 
worshippers  in  Athens  than  in  all  Greece  he- 
aides. 

NVe  have  here  a  clear  prot^f  that  the  reason 
ahleness  of  Christianity  was  no  recommenda 
tion  to  its  adiiption  by  those  people  who,  of  all 
others,  were  acknowledged  to  have  cultivated 
reason  the  m(»ft  highly. — What  a  melancholy 
and  heart-humbling  conviction,  that  wit  and 
learning,  in  their  loi'tie^t  elnvatiun,  open  no 
natural  avenue  to  religion  in  the  heart  of  man; 
that  the  groxsest  itfM« trance  leaves  it  not  more 
inaccessible  to  Divine  truth.  Paul  never  ap. 
pears  to  have  made  so  few  proselytes  in  any 
place  as  at  Athens;  and  it  is  so  far  trom  being 
true,  as  its  disciples  assert,  that  philo>ophy  is 
never  intf>Icrant,  that  the  most  bitter  perseco- 
tion  ever  inflicted  on  the  Chrisliins  was  under 
the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Roman  Em- 
perors. • 

In  this  celebrated  city,  in  which  Plato,  near 
five  hundred  years  before,  discoursed  m*  elo- 
ouenUy  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Paul 
nrst  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  soul,  Paul 
first  preached  the  resurrf>ction  of  the  body 
Horace  Speaks  of  searching  for  truth  in  the 
groves  of  Academns.  But  Saint  Paul  was  the 
first  who  ever  taught  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On   the  general   prinr.iplea   of  Saint    PouTm 

writings. 

Onc  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, says,  that  *  one  mm  may  believe  him- 
self to  be  as  certain  of  his  error  as  another  of 
his  truth.*  H  »w  many  illustrious  ancients, 
under  the  inHoence  of  this  conceit,  may  either, 
have  carried  truth  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  or 
brought  on  some  error  to  fill  the  place  where  the 
truth,  so  transferred,  had  lei\  vacant.  The  Pa- 
gan philosophers  held  so  jireat  a  variety  of 
opinions  of  the  supreme  gotjid  of  the  nature  of 
man,  that  one  of  their  most  learned  writers  is 
said  to  have  reckoned  the  number  to  amount  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  cightyeighL  t 

Christianity  ought  to  be  accounted  a  ningular 
blessing,  were  it  only  that  he  has  simplified  this 
conjectural  arithmciic,  and  reduced  (he  hun- 
dreds to  a  unit  Siint  Paul's  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive definition,  *  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  forming  one 
grand  central  point,  in  which,  if^  all  the  vain 
aims   ^nd  unsatisfied   desires  of  the   anxious 


*  Marcus  Aurelias. 
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philotnplier^  do  not  meet,  this  guccinct  cliarac 
tor  of  ChriaiUnity  abundantly  auppliea  what 
tbetr  ai'ma  and  deeirea  failed  to  acoooipliiih ;  for 
*  they  erred,  not  knowiii|f  the  Scripturea :  thoee 
Scripturea  which  proclaim  the  wanta  of  man 
when  they  declare  hia  depravity,  and  the  power 
af  God,  in  providing  its  only  remedy.* 

Saint  Paul  labours  sedulously  to  convince  hia 
converts  of  the  apostacy  of  the  human  race.  He 
knew  thia  to  be  the  only  method  of  renderingr 
the  Scriptures  either  useful  or  intelligible ;  no 
other  book  having  explicitly  proclaimed  or 
eircumstantially  uniblded  this  prime  truth.  He 
furnishes  his  followers  with  this. key,  that  they 
mijirlit  both  unlock  the  otherwise' hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  Bible,  and  open  the  secret  recesses 
of  their  own  hearts.  He  knew  that,  without  this 
strict  inquisilion  into  what  was  pasHing  within, 
without  this  experimental  knowlediee  of  their 
own  Ispaed  alate,  tlie  beat  books  may  bo  read 
with  little  pro5t,  and  even  prayer  be  offered 
ap  with  little  effect 

He  directs  them  to  follow  up  this  self-inspec- 
tion,  because  without  it  they  could  not  determine 
on  the  quality,  even  of  their  best  actions.  *  Ex- 
amine yourselves ;  prove  ynur  own  selves,*  is 
bis  frequent  exhortation.  He  know,  that  if  we 
did  not  i.Tipede  the  entrance  of  Divine  Ii(|rht  into 
our  own  hearts,  it  would  show  us  many  an  un- 
suspected corruption ;  that  it  would  not  only 
disclose  existing  evils,  but  awaken  the  remem- 
brance of  former  ones,  of  which  perhaps  the  con- 
sequonces  still  remam,  thouirh  time  and  nej^li- 
geitcc  have  effaced  the  act  itnelf  from  the  memory. 
Whatever  be  the  structure  they  intend  to  erect, 
the  apostles  always  dm  deep  for  a  fbundalion 
befiire  they  beerin  to  build.  *On  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crooified,^  as  on  a  broad  banis.  Saint 
Paul  bu'Ods  alt  doctrine  and  jrrounds  all  prac- 
tin* ;  and  6rm  indeed,  must  that  foundntion  be, 
which  has  to  suntain  such  a  wei^hL  He  points 
to  him  aa  the  sole  author  of  justifying  faith. 
From  thiu  doctrine  he  derives  all  sanctity,  all 
doty,  and  all  consolation.  After  hsvin?  proved 
it  to  be  productive  of  that  most  solid  of  all  sup- 
ports,  p^ace  of  God  ;  this  peace  he  promises,  not 
only  through  the  benignity  of  (rod,  but  through 
the  grace  of  Chrint,  showing,  by  an  induction 
of  pirticulars,  the  process  of^this  love  of  God  in 
its  moral  effects, — how  afHictions  promote  *  pa- 
tience,* how  patience  fortifies  the  mind  by  *  ex- 
perience,* and  how  experience  generates  *  hope;* 
—reverting  always  in  the  end  to  that  point  from 
vhich  he  sets  out;  to  that  love  of  God,  which  is 
kindled  in  the  heart  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

He  makes  all  true  holiness  to  hinge  on  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  Son 
of  God,  never  separating  his  offices  from  his  per- 
son, nor  bis  example  from  his  propitiation ;  never 
teaching  that  man*s  nature  is  to  be  reformed, 
without  pointing  out  the  instrument,  and  the 
manner  by  which  the  reformation  is  to  be  effect- 
ed.  For  one  great  excellence  of  Saint  Paul*s 
writings  consist,  not  only  in  his  demonstrating 
to  us  the  riches  and  the  glories  of  Christ,  but  in 
showing  how  they  may  bo  conveyed  to  us  :  how 
we  may  l»ecome  possessed  of  an  interest,  of  a 
right  in  them. 
Though  there  it  no  studied  MpMratioM  of  the 


I  doctrinal  from  the  practical  parts  of  his  Epistles 
they  who  would  enter  most  deeply  into  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  former,  would  best  do  it  by 
a  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  latter. 
Ho  every  where  shows,  that  the  way  to  receive 
the  truth  is  to  obey  it ;  and  the  way  to  obey  is  to 
love  it.  Nothing  so  effectually  bars  up  the  heart 
arid  even  the  understanding,  against  the  recep 
tion  of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  sin.  *■  If  any  man 
will  DO  his  will,*  says  the  Divine  Teaclier  him- 
self, *  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.** 

It  is  in  this  practical  application  of  Divine 
truth,  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  St.  Paurt 
preaching  otnaiitts.  Whenever  he  has  been 
largely  ex|>atiating  on  the  glorious  privileges  of 
believers,  he  never  omits  to  guard  his  doctrine 
from  the  use  to  which  he  probably  foresaw  loose 
profeasors  might  convert  it,  if  delivered  to  the 
uninformed,  stripped  from  the  connection  with 
its  proper  adjunct  f 

Thus,  his  d<»cirines  are  never  barely  theoreti- 
cal. He  hedges  the  n  in,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  with  the  whole  circle  of  duties,  or  with 
such  as  more  immediately  grow  out  of  his  sub- 
ject, whether  they  relate  to  God,  to  others,  or 
ourselves.  Thopgh  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce, in  his  writings,  a  single  doctrine  which  it 
not  so  protected,  nevertheless,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one,  in  the  adoption  of  which,  bold  in- 
truders have  not  leaped  over  the  fence  he  raised ; 
or  by  their  negligence  laid  it  bare  for  the  un- 
hallowed entrance  of  others,  converting  his  in- 
closure  into  a  waste.  If  the  duty  of  living 
righteously,  soberly,  and  godly,  was  ever  pre- 
eminently taught  by  any  instructor,  that  in- 
structor IS  Saint  Paul ;  if  ever  the  instructions 
of  any  teacher  havo  been  strained  or  perverted, 
I  hey  are  his.  But  if  he  never  presses  any  vir- 
tue,  as  independent  of  faith,  which  is  too  much 
the  case  with  some,  he  never  fiiils  to  press  it  aa 
a  consequence  of  faith,  which  is  sometimes  ne- 
glected by  others.  The  one  class  preach  faith 
as  if  it  were  an  insulated  doctrine;  the  other, 
virtue,  as  if  it  were  a  self-originating  principle. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  that 
complete  code  of  Evangelical  law,  the  twelfUi . 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  afler  unfolding  with  the. 
most  lucid  clearness,  the  great  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion, he  carefully  inculcates  the  temper  it  de- 
mands, before  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the  dutiee 
it  imposes;  that  we  must  be  *  holy*  before  we 
can  be  *  acceptable  ;*  that  we  must  be  transffu  m- 
ed  in  the  renewing  of  our  mind,  is  at  once  made 
a  Cfinsequence  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  preli- 
minary to  our  duties  towards  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. We  must  offer  up  *  our*elve$  a  living  sa- 
crifice to  God,*  before  we  are  directed  to  act 
consrientiously  to  man.  The  other  dispoKition, 
which  he  nsmes  as  an  indispensable  prelude,  is 
humility  ;  for  in  tlie  very  opening  of  his  enhjectf 
he  prefaces  it  with  an  injunction,  not  to  tMnk 
of  our»elve$  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  thinks 
To  omit  to  cultivate  the  spirit  in  which  doctrinee 
are  to  be  embraced,  and  the  temper  in  which 

•  John  vil.  17. 

t  We  lesrn  fmm  Bt.  Peter,  that  this  pRrvemion  had 
bei^iin  even  in  his  own  time  Ebion  ami  his  follnwcra 
aAerwanls  piisht'd  the  char^  airainst  Paul  as  Mr  as  sa- 
il nomianitm.  Nor  has  l\u^  spirit  or  the  accusation  am 
the  one  hand,  nor  the  a'luUeration  of  the  principis  ou 
Um  otter,  entirely  ceased 
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duties  are  fo  be  pcrfbrmod,  is  to  mutilate  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  rob  it  of  its  appropriate  character 
and  its  highest  pracc.  After  havingr  shown  the 
means  for  the  aequisition  of  virtue,  he  teaches 
OS  dihgcntly  to  solicit  that  divine  aid,  without 
which  all  means  are  ineffectual,  and  all  virtues 
■pur  ions. 

In  this  invaluable  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  of  Christian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 
class  of  persons,  to  which  some  appropriate  ex- 
hortation is  not  directed.  After  particularly  ad- 
dressing those  who  611  different  degrees  of  the 
ministerial  office,  he  proceeds  to  the  more  general 
instructions  in  which  all  are  equally  interested. 
Here,  again,  he  does  not  fuil  to  introduce  his 
documents  with  some  powerful  principle.  Affec- 
tion and  sincerity  arc  the  inward  feelings  which 
must  regulate  action  ;  *  let  love  be  without  dia- 
MtmulationJ* 

The  love  he  inculcates  is  of  the  most  large  and 
liberal  kind  ;  compassion  to  the  indigent,  lender 
■ympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  their  respective  circum- 
stances require ;  the  duties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality  are  not  forgotten  ;  condescension  to 
inferiors ;  a  disposition  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men  is  enforced  ;  from  his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  implying,  howevrr,  by  a  sig. 
nificant  parenthesis — if  if  Ae  poBtihU — the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility,  which  its  corruptions 
would  bring  to  the  establishment  of  universal 
discnrd. 

He  applies  himself  to  all  the  tender  sensibili. 
ties  of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the  several 
fruits  of  charity  so  closely,  from  being  aware 
how  ready  people  are  to  deceive  themselves  on 
this  article,  and  to  make  one  branch  of  this  com- 
prehensivo  grace  stand  proxy  for  another :  he 
knew  that  many  are  disposed  to  make  alms- 
giving a  ground  f«)r  neglecting  the  Il-ss  plfia«»"!it 
parts  of  charity  ;  that  some  give,  in  order  that 
they  may  rail,  and  tfiink  that  while  they  o|)en 
their  purses,  they  need  put  no  restraint  on  their 
tongues. 

He  closes  his  catalogue  of  duties  with  those 
which  we  owe  to  our  enemies;  and  in  a  paradox 
peculiar  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  shows 
that  the  revengeful  are  the  conquered,  and  those 
who  have  the  mignanimity  to  forgive,  the  con- 
querors. Ho  exhorts  to  this  new  and  heroic 
species  of  victory  over  evil,  not  merely  by  exhi 
biting  patience  under  it,  but  by  overcoming  its 
assaults  with  good.  Could  this  conquest  over 
nature,  which  soars  far  above  mere  forgiveness, 
be  obtained  by  any  other  power  but  the  super- 
natural strength  previously  communicated  ? 

Thus  ho  ev?ry  where  demonstrates,  that  the 
maxims  of  the  morality  he  inculcates,  are  de- 
rived from  a  full  fountain,  and  fed  by  perennial 
supplies.  When  he  speaks  of  human  virtue,  ho 
never  disconnects  it  from  Divine  influence. 
When  he  recommends  the  *  pcrfcetinGr  holiness.* 
it  must  be  done  *  in  the  fear  of  the  Ijord.'  He 
shows  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  conquering 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
ind  t!ie  predominance  of  selfishness,  but  by  seek- 
ing a  oonformity  to  the  imaee  r>f  (vud,  as  well  as 
by  aiming  at  obedience  to  his  law. 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  has 
boen  the  worn  of  a  suporstitious  church ;  nor  u 


the  votary  of  fanaticism  less  apt  to  despise  know* 
lodge  than  the  slave  of  superstition. 

The  first  thing  that  God  formed  in  nature  vu 
lieht  This  preliminary  blessing  disclosed  the 
(»ther  beauties  of  his  creation,  which  had  elis 
remained  as  unseen  as  if  they  had  remained  un- 
created. By  that  analogy  which  runs  through 
his  works,  his  first  op(?ration  on  the  heart  is  be. 
stowing  on  it  the  light  of  his  grace.  Amidst 
the  causes  of  the  corruption,  the  darkness  of  ig. 
norance  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  thit 
of  sin. 

Such  indeed  is  the  condition  of  man  in  hii 
present  state,  that  he  ought  to  labour  indefati- 
gably  under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  recover  soim 
glimpses  of  that  intellectual  worth  which  he  kill 
when  he  forfeited  his  spiritual  excellence.  Re- 
ligious men  should  be  diligent  in  obtaining 
knowledge,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  resiit 
gainsayers ;  they  will  swallow  assertions  for 
truths,  and  conclude  every  objection  to  be  valid 
which  they  cannot  refute.  An  unfurnished  mind 
is  liable  to  a  state  of  continual  indecision.  Error 
will  have  the  advantage  in  the  combat,  whert 
the  champion  of  truth  enters  the  field  without 
arms ;  for  impiety  still  shows  itself,  as  it  did  in 
the  Garden  of  Lden,  under  the  semblance  of 
knowledge. 

Saint  Paul  estimated  just  views  and  right  no> 
tions  of  reli(rion  so  highly,  that  he  makes  tb« 
improvement  in  knowledge  in  the  Colossians,  t 
mattei  not  only  of  fervent  desire,  but  of  incet* 
sant  prayer.  He  prays  not  only  that  they  might 
be  sincere,  but  intelligent  Christians,  *  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  God^s  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding  :*  but  he  does  not  forget 
to  teach  them  that  this  knowledge  must  be  mads 
practical,  they  must  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord, 
ih^y  must  be  fruitful  in  every  flood  teork.  It  ii 
aiiumg  the  hijjh  ascriptions  of  glory  to  Christ, 
that  in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  witdcm 
and  knowledge.  And  this  ascription  is  pressed 
upon  U8  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  impelling  in 
to  seek  a  due  participation  of  them  from  Him. 

Saint  Paul  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  reli- 
gious ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  tu  say,  that 
he  places  Intelligence  as  the  ground- work  of 
Christianity.  To  know  C^od,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  has  sent,  he  considers  as  the  first  ru- 
diments taught  in  the  divine  school.  This  know- 
ledge can  only  be  acquired  by  a  cordial  love,  and 
indefatigable  study  of  the  volume  of  inspiratioOt 
All  the  conjectures  of  the  brightest  imagination, 
all  the  discoveries  of  the  profoundest  science,  all 
the  glorious  objects  of  created  beauty,  all  theaK- 
tributes  of  angels,  all  the  ideas  of  exct'lleno?  ws 
can  conceive  or  combine,  atf  »rds  but  faint  sha> 
dows,  inexpressive  figures  of  the  Divinity.  The 
best  lights  we  can  throw  upon  his  perfection! 
are  from  his  own  Word,  assisted  by  his  owo 
Spirit ;  the  clearest  sight  we  can  obtain  of  them 
is  from  our  faith  in  that  word,  and  our  only 
strength  from  our  acquiescence  in  the  ofTers  at 
that  Spirit 

And  where  shall  wo  look  in  the  whole  sacred 
Record  for  a  more  cr)usummate  ststement,  at 
once  of  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  snd  of 
the  duties  resulting  from  its  acquisition,  than  is 
the  writings  of  this  Apostle  7  No  one  who  has 
ddvouUv  studied  him,  can  shid  uff  the  negleet 
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•f  duty  hy  the  plea  of  i||:norance.  It  woald  be 
Tindic«tin^  one  sin  by  coinmittinif  another.  He 
efery  «'hero  ezhibita  such  luminous  characters 
oTGud  and  Christ,  such  clear  views  of  ri^ht  and 
vronp,  such  liviuff  pictures  of  good  and  evil, 
raeh  striking  contrasts  of  human  corruption  and 
Chri-tian  purity,  that  he  who  would  evade  the 
eoBdemnation  which  awaits  the  neglect,  or  the 
vioUtion  of  duty,  must  produce  some  other  apo. 
logy  than  that  he  did  not  know  it.  What  ez- 
ewe  will  those  modern  sceptics  offer  fb»  their 
tradooenient  of  writings,  which  they  were  too 
ihrswd  either  to  despise  or  neglect  ?  Whatever 
ii  tend  in  their  systems,  they  derive  from  a  Re. 
feLtinn  which  they  affect  to  contemn.  They 
m  rich  only  from  what  they  steal,  not  from 
tkst  property  which  they  may  call  their  own. 
Beawm,  which  could  in  no  wise  discover  what 
Christianity  has  taught,  is  glad  to  adopt,  while 
di0  disavows,  what  she  could  never  have  fiiund 
flit  hnrself.  She  has,  however,  too  little  honesty, 
lad  too  much  pride,  to  acknowledge  her  obliga- 
tMn,  to  the  source  from  which  she  draws.  She 
■izFS  up  what  she  best  likes  with  her  own  ma. 
twials,  and  defies  the  world,  by  separating  them, 
to  detect  the  cheat  Revelation,  in  truth,  has 
ioprovod  reagnn,  as  well  as  perfected  morals. 

But  if  the  human  reasoner  despiites  Christian. 
#r,  some  Christians  are  too  much  disposed  to 
iillify  reason.  This  contempt  they  did  not 
barn  of  Saint  Paul.  He  never  taught,  that,  to 
Mflect  an  exact  method  of  reasoning,  would 
onke  men  sounder  divines.  No  such  conse. 
fwoces  can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re. 
lealed  religion,  indeed,  happily  for  the  poor  and 
illilarate,  may  be  firmly  tielievpd,  and  vitally 
nderstood,  without  a  very  accurate  judgment, 
w  any  high  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers. 
But  without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaint. 
iBoe  with  the  arsuments,  without  a  knowledflre 
if  the  evidences,  it  can  never  be  successfully 
iefended.  Ignorance  on  these  points  would 
Ihrow  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  scepti. 
asm,  as  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  betray  the 
SBQse  of  truth.  In  our  days  an  ignorant  teacher 
if  rehgion  is  *a  workman  that  needeth  to  he 
iihamed.*  He  should  carefully  cultivate  his 
leason,  were  it  only  to  convince  hiins<*lf  of  its 
inper  feet  ion.     Tne  more  he  proceeds  under  the 

Cidance  of  Grod*s  S,iirit  to  improve  hi**  rational 
iqlties,  the  more  he  will  discover  their  insufH- 
eiencv  :  and  his  humility  striking  its  root  more 
haply  as  his  knowI«*dge  shoots  higher,  he  will 
bseomo  more  profoundly  thankful  for  that  Di^ 
fine  revelation,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  de- 
■ras  of  his  mind,  and  fill  the  cravings  of  his 
heart. 

ftrne  well-meaning  instructors  have  pleaded, 
in  justifinition  of  their  low  sttainm«fnts.  Saint 
Paul's  exaliBiion  of  *thft  fo'ilishness  of  preach, 
ing  to  save  them  that  believe.*  *  It  waV  "ly"  a 
fmmed  divine,  *  a  mode  not  onuoual  with  S-tint 
^al,  to  call  a  thing,  not  by  a  t^rm  descriptive 
if  its  real  nature,  but  by  a  napme  expres<iive  of 
be  ooinion  formsd  of  it  by  the  worM,  and  of 
be  efTectM  produced  bv  iu* — In  calling  the  Gtm. 
el  foolishness,  thnrefbre,  he  only  adopted  the 
KOgaagfe  of  the  Greeks,  its  Psflran  enemies.  It 
ras  *the  natiir»tl  man,*  to  whom  the  things  of 
to  Spirit  of  God  were  fouUshnesa.    The  ex. 
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pression,  therefore,  offers  no  apology  for  ooii« 
sense,  no  plea  for  ignorance.    However,  the  hu. 
mility  of  Paul  might  lead  him  to  depreciate  *  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  words,*  he  has  left  us  the 
means  of  knowing  that  they  were  of  the  very 
first  excellence.     He  depreciates,  it  is  true,  all 
eloquence,  whether  true  or   false,  which   waa 
adopted  as  a  substitute  *  fitr  theCmea  of  Christ.* 
He  would  indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading 
a  discourse  with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  Saviour 
to  the  preacher,  which  by  its  splendour  might 
cast  into  shade  the  object  he  was  bound  to  re- 
veal ;  which  might  throw  into  the  back  ground 
that  Cross  which  should  ever  be  the  prominent 
figure.  But  though,  in  establishing  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross,  God  accomplished  a  promise  of 
long  standing,  and  frequent  lepolition  that  he 
would  *  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  pru* 
dent,*  yet  there  is  no  promise  that  ignorance  or 
folly  shall  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom  ; 
the  promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom  from  abovo 
shall  supersede  the  pride  of  human  wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamental  trutiia  which  the 
apostle  labours  to  establish,  is,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  Divine  knowledge,  progress  in  holinesa, 
conquest  over  sin,  with  all  other  spiritual  gaini, 
are  only  to  be  effected  by  the  power  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.  This  doctrine,  the  importance  of 
which  ho  every  where  intimates,  he  moreezpli* 
citly  teaches  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans. 
This  conviction,  which  he  felt  deeply,  he  painta 
fiircibly. — Yet,  though  insisted  on  with  such 
frequency  and  emphasis,  many  receive  this  aa 
a  speculative  dogma,  instead  of  a  highly  practi- 
cal truth.  Many  distrust  the  reality  of  thia 
power,  or  if  they  allow  its  existence,  they  disbe- 
lieve its  agency. 

This  tenet,  however,  so  slightly  reearded,  ia 
in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not  barely 
noticed  by  allusion,  but  incessantly  either  pe- 
remptorily asserted,  or  ctmstantly  assumed. 
Would  the  apostle  repeatedly  refer  ua,  as  the 
only  deliverer  fVom  sin,  to  an  ideal  person! 
Would  he  mock  us  by  a  bare  statement  of  such 
a  power,  and  an  unmeaning  promise  of  such  a 
deliverance,  without  directing  us  how  it  is  to 
be  obtained  ?  The  fervent  habitual  prayer  of 
faith  is  the  mean  sugflfested.  It  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  spiritual  aid  must  be  attained  by  a 
spiritual  act.  God  is  a  spiri'.  Spirit  and  truth 
are  the  requisites  expect«^d  in  his  worshippers^.^ 
THouflfh  this  doctrine  is  insisted  on  not  less  than 
twelve  timee  in  this  chapter  only,  there  is  not 
one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  the  adoption  of 
which,  the  generality  are  more  reluctant. 

It  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  say,  we  disbelieve 
the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  the  H<ily  SpU 
ril,  because  we  do  not  understand  when,  or  in 
what  manner  it  acts,  while  we  remain  in  such 
complete  ignorance  how  our  own  spirits  act 
within  ourselves.  It  is  proof  sufficient,  that  wa 
see  iis  result,  that  we  perceive  the  effect  of  thia 
mysterious  operation,  in  the  actual  change  of 
the  human  heart — Our  sense  of  our  int«*rnal 
weakness,  must  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  effect- 
ed hy  any  pow  r  of  our  own.  The  hu nble  can- 
not but  f}«el  this  truth,  the  ingenuous  cannot  ba 
acknowledge  it.    I^at  ua  be  aaaored,  that  Inft. 
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nite  Wiiidom,  which  knows  how  we  arc  conati. 
tutefJ,  and  what  arc  our  wanU,  knows  how  his 
own  S^iril  agists  those  who  earnesUy  implore 
its  aid. 

Saint  Paul  powerfully  ineulcates  that  new 
and  spiritual  worship  which  was  so  condescend- 
in{(ly  and  beautifuliy  taught  by  the  Divine 
Teac  er,  at  the  well  ol'Svchar,  when  he  declared 
(hat  the  splend(»or8  oi  the  Temple  Worship^ 
hitherto  performed  exclusively  in  one  distin- 
guished place,  should  he  abolished,  and  the 
eomhruus  ceremonies  and  fatiguing  forms  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  set  aside,  to  make  way  for  a 
purer  mode  of  adoration ;  when  the  contrite 
neart  was  to  Supersede  tlie  costly  sacrifice,  and 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  his  spiritual  nature.  * 

Yet,  even  here,  the  wise  moderation  of  Paul 
is  visible.  He  did  not  manifcKt  his  diHiike  of 
one  extreme  point  by  flying  to  the  antipodes  of 
oppoHiiioii :  when  ostentatious  rites  wp re  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  longer  necessary,  he  did  not 
ad<ipt,  like  some  other  reformers,  the  contrary 
excess  of  irregularity  and  confusion.  While  the 
internal  principle  was  the  great  concern,  the 
outward  appendage  must  be  decorous.  To  keep 
the  exieiior  'dtccnt'  and  *  orderly,*  was  emble- 
matical of  the  purity  and  regularity  within  ! 

While  Paul's  severe  reproof  of  the  confusion 
and  irregularities,  which  disgraced  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  distempers  of  Hpiritual  vanity  and  enthu- 
siasm; he  d'les  not,  like  a  worldly  reprover, 
seize  the  occasion  given  by  their  imprudence  to 
treat  with  levity  the  power  of  religion  itself;  he 
doe«  not  lay  hold  on  the  error  he  condemns  for 
a  pietenco  to  deride  true  zeal,  and  to  render  ri- 
diculous the  gitls  which  had  been  indecently 
abused.     On  tiie  contrary,  he  observes  how  iiu- 

Eroperly  tiieoe  gif\s  and  supernatural  powers 
ad  been  used  by  some  on  whofri  they  were  con- 
ferred ;  who,  be  laments,  were  more  anxious  to 
eclipM  each  other  in  theite  showy  distinctions, 
than  to  convert  them  lo  the  purposes  of  practi- 
cal use  and  excellence ;  advises,  that  *  spiritual 
gifi»*  may  bo  directed  to  their  true  end ;  *  that 
he  .nay  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church  ;* 
gently  reminds  the  offenders  that  they  them- 
■elves  were  nothing  more  than  vehicles  and  or- 
gans of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  While  he 
inHinuates  that,  were  these  miraculous  p(«wers 
their  sole  distinction,  it  might  be  doubtful  by 
what  s|iecific  mark  to  recognize  in  them  the  ge- 
nuine Chriidian ;  he  removes  the  difHoulty,  by 
showing  then  there  unit  a  more  excelient  UMry, 
by  which  they  might  mc^st  indisputably  make 
out  their  title.  This  *  way,*  which  is  now  as  it 
was  then,  the  discriminating  characteristic  of 
#he  true  believer,  is  Charity ;  all  the  properties 
of  which  he  def^crihes,  not  for  their  instructions 
only,  but  for  ours  alsa 

It* the  apostle  hss  here,  on  the  one  hand,  fur- 
nished DO  example  or  apology  for  enthusiasm 
and  eccentricity ;  if  the  solidity  of  his  piety,  snd 
the  sobriety  of  his  mind,  are  uniformly  opposed 
to  the  unprofitable  fervours  of  fanaticism,  both 
in  doctrine  and  conduct,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
his  life  and  writings  are  quite  as  little  favoaia- 
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ble  to  a  more  formidable,  because  a  less  wm> 
pectod  and  more  common  evil, — we  mean  imlif 
fereoce.  Ciildness  and  inefficiency,  indeed,  arsj 
in  the  estimation  of  some  pernoDs,  reputable,  oi 
at  leaat  safe  qualities,  and  ollen  obtain  the  h» 
nourable  name  of  Prudence ;  but  to  Saint  Paul 
it  was  n'lt  enough  that  nothing  wrong  m  as  dune 
he  considered  it  reproach  sufficient  that  niA^in| 
waa  done. 

He  sometimes  intrenches  himself  in  the  ho 
nest  severity  which  his  integrity  compels  hia 
to  exercise  against  the  opposers  of  vit«l  Chria 
tianity,  by  adducing  some  pointed  censun 
against  ttiem  from  men  of  their  own  party  oi 
country.  Fur  instance,  whbn  he  condemn*,  ii 
his  letter  to  their  new  bishop,  Titus,  the  luxa 
rious,  avaricious,  and  slothful  Cretans,  he  oor 
roboratRS  the  truth  of  his  testimony  by  the  ay 
th(»rity  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  or  prnplieli 
These  slow  Hcnsuslists,  these  indulgera  of  ap 
petite,  thene  masters  of  ceremonies,  he  not  o«tij 
stigmatizes  himself,  but  adds  to  his  pagan  quo 
lation,  *This  witness  is  true.*  And  it  may  bi 
adduced  as  a  striking  instance  of  his  discrinii 
nating  mode  of  church  government,  that  thi 
wiHe  ecclesiastical  ruler,  who  had  before  exhort 
ed  Timothy,  the  bishop  of  anotli^  Church,  t 
'  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  meekly  instructin( 
those  who  oppose  themselves,*  now  directs  Tiiu 
to  *  rebuke  sharply*  these  temporizing  teaclien 
and  unholy  livers. 

He  saw  that  a  grave  and  sedate  indolence,  iv 
vesting  itcelf  with  the  resp-  ctable  attribute  oi 
moderation,  eats  out  tiie  very  heart's  core  oJ 
piety.  He  knew  that  these  somnolent  charac 
ters  communicate  the  repose  which  they  enjoy 
that  they  excite  no  alarm,  because  they  fee 
none.  Their  tale  of  observances  is  regularl; 
brought  in ;  their  list  of  forma  is  cnmpletel^ 
made  out.  Forma,  it  is  true,  are  valuable  thingi 
when  they  are  *  used  as  a  desd  hedge  to  sccnr 
the  quick ;'  but  here  the  observances  are  reste* 
in;  here  the  forms  are  the  whole  of  the  fence 
The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a  protect ioc 
but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and  the  laughl 
neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but  soottiinj 
and  aoothed,  reciprocate  civilities,  exchange 
commendations.  If  little  good  is  done,  it  is  wel] 
if  no  ofl^ence  is  given,  it  is  better ;  if  no  supei 
fluity  of  zeal  be  imputed,  it  is  best  of  all.  Th* 
Apostle  felt  what  the  Prophet  expressed, — *  M; 
people  love  to  have  it  so.* 

Perhaps  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  dutte 
of  a  Christian  minister,  to  which  there  is  %la 
a  reference  in  this  chapter,  was  never  ooinpreai 
ed  into  so  small  a  compass  as  in  his  charge  I 
his  beloved  Titus;* — 'In  all  thin£s  shf>win| 
thytelf  a  pattern  of  good  vorkt.  In  doetrin 
whowinfi  vncorruplnf^B^  gravity^  ttneeriiy,  iamm 
apeeeh.*  We  nee  hero,  in  a  few  significant  wurdi 
a  rule  of  conduct  and  of  instruction  which  i 
suKceptible  of  the  widest  expansion.  The  nioi 
elaborate  paraphrase  will  add  little  to  the  sul 
stantial  worth  oS  this  brief  monitiim.  Ever 
instructor  nmHt  furnish  his  own  practical  cxmii 
mcntary  by  transferring  into  his  life  the  flatten 
and  into  his  preaching  the  precept  He  addi 
the  sure  effect  of  a  life  and  doctrine  eo  corrtc 

•  Titus,  cb  IL 
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will  be  to  tilenoe  calumny ;  the  adversary  of 
nli|ifrti  will  be  ashamed  nfhis  enmity  when  he 
MM  Uie  purity  of  its  professor  defeat  all  attempts 
to  dincreiclit  bun. 

It  is  a  truth,  ?erified  in  every  age  of  the 
diurch,  tJiat  the  iJoctriites  which  Paul  preached, 
•fuud  in  direct  opposiiiim  to  the  natural  dispo< 
•itmoii  of  man  ;  they  milittted  af^ainttt  his* cor* 
rupi  afftfctions ;  they  tended  tu  subdue  what  had 
been  hitherto  invincible, — the  stubborn  human 
will ;  bi  plant  self-denial  where  sulf.l»ve  had  be- 
fure  overrun  the  i^r.uund.    To  Of>uvirice  of  sin, 
to  (M>int  to  the  Saviour,  to  perfect  holiness,  yet 
toeiclude  bodstini;,  are  the  apostle^s  invariable 
objects.     Ttiese  topics  he  urges  by  every  power 
of  argument,  by  every  charm  of  persuasion  ;  by 
•very  injunction  to  the  preacher,  by  every  mo- 
tife  lo  tne  hearer ;  but  these  injunctions,  neither 
irifuinent,  peri>ua<<ion,  nor  motive,  can  ever  ren- 
der  enjraging. — Man  loves  to  have  hi^  corrup- 
tions soothed;  it  is  the  object  of  the  apostle  to 
eo  nbat  them :  man  would  have  his  errors  in- 
dulged ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  religion  which 
Paul  preached,  to  eradicnte  them. 

Of  the  dislike  excited  against  the  loyal  am- 
basMdora  of  the  Gospel,  by  thone  who  live  in  op- 
position to  its  doctrines,  our  common  experience 
furoishea  us  with  no  unapt  emblem.  When  we 
bave  a  piece  of  unwelcome  news  to  report,  we 
prepare  the  hearer  by  a  sootJiing  introduction  ; 
ve  break  his  fall  by  some  soiWiing  cironm- 
•tancea ;  we  invent  some  conciliatory  preamble : 
he  listens ;  he  distrusts — but  we  arrive  at  the 
paini'ul  truth ;— >the  secret  is  out,  the  prepara- 
tion is  absorbed  in  the  reality,  the  evil  reniainM 
in  its  full  force ;  nothing  but  the  painful  fact  is 
Men,  heard,  or  (elt. 

*  Thy  news  bath  made  thee  a  most  ajriy  man.* 

The  apoetlc  knew  that  it  would  afford  little 
eomfbrt  to  the  humble  Christian  to  talk  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  abstract,  and  the  forgive- 
fieasofainsin  vague  and  senoral  terms.  He 
persuades  the  believer  to  endeavour  lo  obtain 
evidence  of  his  own  interest  in  this  great  salva- 
tion. The  fountain  of  f(>rgiveness  may  flow, 
lot  if  the  current  reach  not  to  us,  if  we  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  ofr<^red  redemption,  if 
vs  do  not  individually  seek  communion  with  the 
Fatlier  of  spirits,  the  Saviour  of  the  worM  will  not 
be  our  Saviour.  But  that  he  mi^ht  not  give  faUe 
eoinf«)rt,  Paul,  when  he  wishes  *  peace*  wishes 
*grace*  also;  this  last  he  always  places  first  in 
nder,  knowing  that,  be  Tore  the  poace  can  be 
solid,  it  must  nave  grace  for  its  precursor.  The 
character  of  the  peace  which  he  recommen  s 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  blessings.  The  peace 
which  nations  make  with  each  other  frequently 
incliides  no  more  than  that  they  will  do  each 
ether  no  evil ;  but  *  the  peace  of  God,*  insures  to 
■Sail  that  is  good,  by  keeping  our  hearts  and 
■inds  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
tnd  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ! 

In  regard  to  Saint  PuuPs  cccesiastical  polity, 
we  are  aware  that  some  pcrpons,  with  a  view 
to  lower  the  general  usefulness  of  his  Epistles, 
object,  that  in  nMny  instances,  especially  in  the 
eecond  to  ttie  Corinthians,  the  apostle  has  limit- 
ed his  instructions  to  usages  which  relate  only 
Id  the  pecallar  conoeme  of  a  particular  church  or 


individual  person,  and  that  they  might  have 
been  spared  in  a  work  meant  for  general  edifl. 
cation. 

But  these  are  not,  as  some  insist,  mere  local 
controversies,  obsolete  disputes,  with  which  we 
have  no  concern.  Societies,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  they  are  composed,  are  much 
the  same  in  all  periods,  and  though  the  conten- 
tions of  the  churches  which  he  addressed  might 
differ  something  in  matter,  and  much  in  form 
and  ceremony,  from  those  of  in(>dern  date  yet 
the  spirit  of  division,  of  animosity,  of  error,  of 
opposition,  with  which  all  churches  are  more  or 
less  iniiacled,  will  have  such  a  common  rcseui- 
blance  in  all  ages,  as  may  make  us  submit  to 
take  a  hint  or  a  caution  even  from  topics  which 
may  84-em  foreign  to  our  concerns ;  and  it  adds 
to  the  value  of  Suint  PuuPs  expostulution,  that 
they  may  be  made  in  some  degree  applicable  to 
other  Crises. — (lis  directions  are  minute,  as  well 
as  general,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  of  the  in- 
cidents of  life,  or  the  exigencies  of  society,  to- 
tallv  unprovided  for. 

There  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  things  which 
refer  to  particular  usages  of  the  generol  church 
ht  its  first  institution,  which  no  longer  exisL 
Tiie  e  are  frequent  references  tf>  the  extraordi- 
nsry  gitU  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  circunistancoe, 
whicli  though  they  have  now  ceased,  are  of 
great  impfirtance,  as  connected  with  its  history, 
and  assisting  in  itH  first  formation ;  and  the  wri-  ' 
ier  who  had  neglected  to  have  recorded  them 
would  have  been  blameable,  and  the  Epistlns 
which  had  not  alluded  to  them  would  have  been 
imperfect. 

While  the  apostle  made  ample  provisions,  such 
as  the  existing  cane  required,  or  rather  permit- 
ted, he  did  not  absolutely  legislate,  as  to  exter- 
nal things,  for  any  church,  wisely  leaving  Chria. 
tianity  at  liberty  to  incorporate  herself  with  the 
laws  of  any  country  into  which  she  might  be 
introduce  1 ;  and  while  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
re  igion  were  precise,  distinct,  and  definite,  ita 
ecclesiastical  character  was  of  that  generalized 
nature  which  would  allow  it  to  mix  with  any 
form  of  national  government.  This  was  a  likely 
means  both  to  promote  its  extension,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  imbibing  a  political  temper,  or  a 
spirit  of  interference  with  the  secular  concerns 
of  any  country. 

The  wonder  is,  that  the  work  is  so  little  local, 
that  it  savours  so  little  of  Aiitioch  or  Jerusalem, 
of  Philippi  or  Corinth  ;  but  that  almost  all  is  of 
such  general  application:  relative  circumstance! 
did  indeed  operate,  bnt  they  always  operated 
riubordinately. — The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiane 
is  not  marked  with  one  local  peculiarity.  There 
is  not  a  single  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
universal  applicableness  of  this  elegant  and 
powerful  epito  ne  of  the  Gospel. 

Suint  Paul  belongs  not  particularly  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  but  is  equally  the  pro- 
perty  of  each  successive  race  of  beings.  Time 
docs  not  diminish  their  interest  in  him.  He  ie 
as  fresh  to  every  century  as  to  hie  own;  and 'the 
truths  he  preaches  will  be  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  age  which  shall  precede  the 
diasolutinn  of  the  world,  as  that  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  sympathies  of  the  real  believer  will 
alwaye  be  equally  awakened  by  doctrinee  whioh 
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will  equally  apply  to  their  consciences,  by  prin- 
ciples which  will  always  have  a  reference  to 
ihtiir  practice,  by  prouiises  which  will  always 
carry  cousoiation  to  their  hearts.  By  the  Chris- 
tians of  all  countries  Pdul  will  bo  considered  as 
a  CDsmopolite,  and  by  those  of  aJl  tLgea  as  a  con* 
temporary.  Even  when  be  addresses  indivi- 
duals, his  point  of  view  is  mankind.  He  looked 
to  the  world  as  bis  scene,  mud  to  collective  man 
as  the  acior. 


CHAP.  X. 
The  Style  mnd  Oeniue  ofSaitU  Pmul 

m 

Thouqh  Saint  Paul  frequently  alludes  to  the 
variety  of  his  suifurings,  yet  he  never  dwells 
upon  theiii.  He  does  not  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly  letters — that  of 
eniieavouring  to  excite  compassion  by  those 
minute  details  of  distress,  of  which,  but  lor  their 
relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  should 
have  been  mainly  ignorant 

How  wuuld  any  other  writer  than  the  Apostle 
have  interwoven  a  full  statement  of  his  trials 
with  his  instructions,  and  how  would  he  have 
indulged  an  egutisiu,  not  only  so  natural  and  so 
pardonable,  but  which  has  been  so  acceptable  in 
those  goiid  men  wlio  have  given  us  histories  of 
their  own  lile  and  times.  Tnat  intermixture, 
however,  which  excites  so  lively  an  interest,  and 
is  so  proper  in  Clarendou  and  Baxter,  would 
have  been  misplaced  here.  It  would  have  served 
to  gratify  curiosity,  but  miffht  not  seem  to  com- 
port witn  the  grave  plan  ot  instruction  adopted 
by  tile  apostle ;  whilst  it  comes  with  admira- 
ble grace  from  Saint  Luku,  his  companion  in 
travel. 

Saint  Paulas  manner  of  writing  will  be  found 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his 
subject.  His  power I'ul  and  diversified  chsracter 
of  mind  seems  to  have  combined  the  separate 
excellences  of  all  the  other  sacred  authors— the 
lollinesri  of  Isaiah,  the  devotion  of  D.tvid,  the 
pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Ezekiel, 
the  didactic  gravity  of  M  ises,  the  elevated  mo- 
rality and  practical  good  sense,  though  some, 
what  highly  coloured,  of  Saint  James  ;  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  and  deep  views  of  Siint  John, 
tlie  noble  energies  and  burning  z<^al  of  Sl  Peter. 
To  all  these  he  added  his  own  strong  argumen- 
tative powers,  depth  oi' thought  and  intensity  ot' 
ieeliniT.  In  every  single  depirtmeut  he  was 
eminently  gilled;  so  that  what  Livy  said  of 
Cato  might  with  far  greater  truth  have  been 
asserted  of  Paul, — that  you  would  think  him 
born  for  the  single  thing  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

We  have  observed  in  an  early  chapter,  that  in 
the  Evangelists  the  naked  majesty  of  truth  re- 
fused to  owe  any  thing  to  the  artifices  of  con- 
position.  In  Paul*s  Epistles  a  due,  though  less 
strict  degree  of  simplicity  is  observed ;  differ. 
ing  in  style  from  the  other  as  the  comment 
from  the  text,  a  letter  from  a  history ;  taking 
the  same  ground  as  to  doctrine,  devotion,  and 
dtttv,  jet  braoohiaf  oat  into  a  wider  range, 


breaking  the  subject  into  more  parts,  and 
results  instead  oi  facts. 

Though  more  at  liberty,  Paul  makes  a 
use  of  his  privilege  ;  though  never  ambiti 
ornament,  his  style  in  as  much  varied  as  h 
ject,  and  always  adapted  to  it.  He  is  by  tu 
heijient  and  tender,  and  sometimes  both  al 
impassioned,  and  didactic;  now  pursoii 
point  with  a  logical  exactness,  now  disdi 
the  rules,  of  wtiich  ho  was  a  master ;  oflei 
ing  his  noble  neglect  more  impressive  th 
most  correct  arrangement,  his  irregularitj 
touching  tuan  the  most  lucid  order, 
often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obscure :  hi 
soning,  though  generally  clear,  is,  as  th 
critics  allow,  sometimes  involved,  perhaps 
to  the  suddenness  of  his  transitions,  the  ri 
of  his  ideas,  the  sensibility  of  his  soul. 

But  complicated  as  his  meaning  maj 
sionally  appear,  all  his  complications  are 
bio  of  being  analyzed  into  principles ;  s 
from  his  most  intricate  trains  of  reasonli 
most  unlearned  reader  may  select  an  unoo 
ed  maxim  of  wisdom,  a  position  of  piei 
aphorism  of  virtue,  easy  from  its  brevity, 
ligible  from  its  clearness,  and  valuable  li 
weight 

Ail  apparent,  though  not  un pleasing,  d 
nection  in  his  sentences  is  sometimes  fo\ 
arise  from  the  absence  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  speech.  He  is  so  atHuent  in  ideas,  the  i 
which  crowd  in  upon  him  are  so  thick-set 
he  could  not  stop  their  course  while  he 
tie  them  together.  This  absence  of  thi 
oecting  links,  which  in  a  meaner  writer 
have  induced  a  want  of  perspicuity,  addsfl 
and  force  to  the  expression  of  so  spirits 
clear-sighted  a  writer  as  our  apostlo.  1 
sixth  chapter  of  the  second  of  Corinthians 
are  six  consecutive  verses  without  ont;  c«ii 
tion.  Such  a  particle  would  have  enfeebl 
spirit,  without  clearing  the  sense.  The  w 
which  these  verses,  all  making  up  but  one  | 
exhibit,  the  mass  of  thougnt,  the  divers 
object,  the  impetuosity  of  march,  make  i 
possible  to  read  them  without  catching 
thing  of  the  fervour  Avith  which  they  are  wi 
They  seem  to  set  the  pulse  in  motion  « 
corresponding  quickness ;  and  without  ar 
cation  seem  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  i 
into  all  the  immensity  of  space  and  time. 

Nothing  is  diffused  into  weakness.  1 
conciseness  may  be  thought,  in  a  very  ft 
stances,  to  take  something  from  his  clea 
it  is  more  than  made  up  in  force.  Cood 
as  his  thoughts  are,  the  inexhaustible  iu 
tions  that  may  be  deduced  from  them,  pre 
what  expansion  they  are  supoeptible.  Hij 
prcsflion  has  an  energy,  his  imagery  a  apir 
diction  an  impetuosity«  which  art  would  ii 
labour  to  mend.  His  straight-forward 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  more  surely 
theirs,  who  go  out  of  their  road  for  orna 
He  never  intsrrapts  the  race  to  pick  o 
golden  bait 

Our  apostle,  when  he  has  not  leisure  fi 
flection  himself^  almost  by  imperceptible 
thods  invites  his  reader  to  reflect  Whf 
appears  only  to  skim  a  subject,  he  will  so 
ample  food  fbr  long-dwelling  nied.*tatioii.  1 
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nntance  is  pre|piant  with  thought,  is  abundant 
in  instruction.  Witness  the  many  thousands 
oTsermons  which  have  sprun/;  from  these  com- 
ptratively  few,  but  most  prolific  seeds.  Thus, 
if  he  does  not  visibly  pursue  the  march  of  elo- 
quence by  the  critic's  path,  he  never  fails  to  at- 
tain its  noblest  ends.  He  is  full  without  difTose- 
ness,  copious  without  redundance.  His  eloquence 
is  not  a  smooth  and  flowing  oil,  which  lubricates 
the  surface,  but  a  sharp  instrument  which  makes 
a  deep  incision.  It  penetrates  to  the  dissection 
of  the  inmost  soul,  *  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
the  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discerncr  of  the 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart.* 

The  numerous  and  long  digressions  oflen 
finod,  and  sometimes  complained  of,  in  this 
great  writer,  never  make  him  lose  sight  of  the 
point  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  the  mark  to 
which  he  is  tending.  From  his  most  discursive 
flights  he  never  fails  to  bring  home  some  added 
Pirength  to  the  truth  with  which  he  begins ;  and 
when  he  is  longest  on  the  wing,  or  loftiest  in 
his  ascent,  he  comes  back  to  his  subject  enrich, 
ed  with  additional  matter,  and  animated  with 
redoubled  vigour.  This  is  particularly  exem- 
(ilifisd  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  of 
wfaxh  the  whole  is  one  entire  parenthesis,  emi- 
neotly  abounding  in  effusions  of  humility,  holi- 
DOSS,  and  love,  and  id  the  rich  display  of  the 
Bedeemer*s  grace. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  discourse,  though 
there  may  appear  little  method,  he  has  frequent- 
ly, besides  the  topic  immediately  in  hand,  some 
poiot  to  bring  forward,  not  directly,  but  in  an 
incidental,  yet  most  impressive  manner.  At  the 
noment  when  he  seems  to  wander  from  tho  di. 
net  line  of  his  pursuit,  the  object  which  he  still 
has  had  in  his  own  view,  unexpectedly  starts  up 
before  thatof  his  hearer.  In  the  recapitulation  of 
the  events  of  his  life  before  Festus  and  Agrippa, 
when  nothing  of  doctrine  appears  to  be  on  his 
Bind ;  be  suddenly  breaks  out,  *  Why  should  it 
be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God 
dioold  raise  the  dead  ?*  He  thea.resumes  his 
narrative  as  rapidly  as  he  had  flown  off  from  it ; 
bat  returns  to  his  doctrine  at  the  close,  with  the 
idditional  circumstance,  that  *  Christ  was  the 
first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead;* — as  if, 
having  before  put  the  question  in  the  abstract, 
hs  had  been  since  paving  the  way  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  fact. 

Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  allu- 
M,  and  in  the  art  of  awakening  recollection  by 
hints.  It  is  observable  oflen,  how  little  time  he 
wastes  in  narrative,  and  how  much  matter  he 
ytiises  into  a  few  words ;  *  Ye,  brethren,  have 
nfiered  the  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen, 
•VBQ  as  they  have  of  the  Jews ;  who  both  killed 
the  Lord  Jesos  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have 
perseeuted  as ;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are 
QOQtrary  to  all  men, — forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
lbs  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved ;  to  fill  up 
Iheir  sins  always — for  the  wrath  is  come  upon 
Ibem  to  the  utmost*  What  a  quantity  of  bis- 
tory  does  this  sketch  present !  What  a  picture 
of  their  character,  their  crimes,  and  their  punish, 
ment! 

Nor  does  this  brevity  oflen  trench  on  his  ez- 
pKcitness.  In  the  flflh  chapter  of  the  first  Thes- 
pibaian*.  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth 


verse,  there  are  no  fewer  than  seventeen  funds- 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  monitions,  com- 
prising almost  all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life 
in  the  space  of  a  few  lines.  Tiie  selection  of  his 
words  is  as  apt,  as  his  enumeration  of  duties  is 
just.  He  be§eeehia  his  converts  '  to  know  them 
that  are  over  them,  and  very  highly  to  esteem 
them  in  love  for  their  works*  sake  ;*  while  to 
the  performance  of  every  personal,  social,  and 
religious  duty,  he  exhorts  them. 

The  correctncM  of  his  judgment  appears  still 
more  visibly  in  the  aptness  and  propriety  of  all 
his  allusions,  metaphors,  and  figures.  In  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  illustrates  and  en- 
forces the  new  doctrine  by  reasonings  drawn 
from  a  reference  to  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
economy  of  the  now  obsolete  dispensation  ;  send- 
ing them  back  to  the  records  of  their  early 
Scriptures.  Again,  he  docs  not  talk  of  the  Inth- 
mian  games  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Greeks 
of  Adoption.  The  latter  term  he  judiciously 
uses  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  familiar, 
and  explains,  by  the  use  of  it,  the  doctrines  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  their  redemption,  their  adop- 
tion as  his  children,  and  their  *  inheritance  wiih 
the  saints  in  light  ;*  on  the  other  hand,  the  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  the  rigorous  abstinence 
which  was  practised  by  the  competitors  in  the 
Grecian  games ;  to  fit  them  for  athletic  exer- 
cises, would  convey  to  the  most  illiterate  inha- 
bitant of  Achaia,  a  lively  idea  of  the  subjugation 
of  appetite  required  in  the  Christian  comlMitant 
The  close  of  this  last  mentioned  analogy  by  the 
apostle,  opens  a  large  field  for  instruction,  by  a 
brief  but  beautiful  comparison,  between  the  va- 
lue and  duration  of  the  fading  garland  worn  by 
the  victorious  Greek,  with  the  incorruptible  crown 
of  the  Christian  conqueror. 

But  whether  it  be  a  metaphor  or  illustration, 
or  allusion,  he  seldom  fails  to  draw  from  it  some 
practical  inference  for  his  own  humiliation.  In 
the  present  case  he  winds  up  the  subject  with  a 
salutary  fear,  in  which  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  others  are  deeply  in- 
terested. So  far  is  he  from  self-confidence  or 
self-satisfaction,  because  he  lives  in  the  constant 
habit  of  improving  others,  that  he  adduces  the 
very  practice  of  this  duty  as  a  ground  of  caution 
to  himself.  He  appropriates  to  himself  a  gene- 
ral possibility,  *  lest  that  by  any  means  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway.* 

Another  metaphor,  to  which  for  its  peculiarity 
we  cannot  help  making  a  distinct  reference,  oo. 
curs  in  the  twelflh  chapter  of  the  first  of  Ch>- 
rinthians.  The  figure  with  which  he  there  in- 
structs the  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  nature,  use, 
and  variety  of  spiritual  gifls,  whilst  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  apologue 
with  which  Menenius  Agrippa  appeased  the  tu- 
mult of  the  Roman  populace  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Consular  government,  is  still  much  superior 
to  it  Saint  Paul  reproves  their  dissentions  in  s 
long  chain  of  argument,  where  he  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  distribution  of 
gifls,  by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  component 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  which,  though  distinct 
and  various,  make  up  by  union  one  harmonious 
whole.  He  explains  their  incorporation  into 
Christ  by  the  interest  which  the  body  has  in  the 
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■evprnl  members,  cuch  of  wlitch  by  its  specific 
officB  contributes  to  the  general  ({Ood.  He  proves 
the  excoilence  of  the  dinpensutinn  to  cmsist  in 
that  very  variety  which  had  produced  the  con- 
teniiuii ;  and  shows  that,  had  the  same  powers 
been  tfiven  to  ail,  the  union  would  have  i>e(>n 
bniken  as  each  pf)rtion  would  have  been  uneless 
in  a  stale  of  detachment  from  the  rent,  which 
now  Contributed  to  the  {general  organization  of 
the  human  frame. 

Ah  an  orator,  Paul  unquestionably  stands  in 
the  foremoHt  rank.  When  the  renowned  Atheni. 
an  Ko  *  wielded  the  fierce  democracy,*  as  to  ani- 
mate with  one  common  sentiment  the  whole 
assembly  against  Philip;  when  his  great  rival 
itirred  up  the  Roman  senate  against  their  op. 
pressors,  and  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence 
made  Cataline  contemptible,  and  Anthony  de- 
te^iablc ;  they  had  every  thing  in  their  favour. 
Tiieir  character  was  established :  each  held  a 
distinguished  office  in  the  state.  They  stood  oo 
the  vsntage-e round  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
putalion.  When  they  spoke,  admiration  stood 
wai'ing  to  applaud.  Their  characters  com. 
manded  attention.  Their  subject  ensured  ap. 
probation.  Each,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad- 
dressing his  own*  friends,  his  own  countrymen 
—men  of  the  same  religious  and  political  habits 
with  themselves.  Before  they  started,  they  had 
already  pre-occupied  half  the  road  to  success 
and  glory. 

Now  turn  to  Paul ! — A  stranger,  poor,  perse- 
cuted,  unprotected,  unsupported — despised  be. 
fbre-hand,  whether  be  were  considered  as  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian  ;  soliiaVy,  defenceless,  degraded 
even  to  chains — yet  did  he  make  the  prejudiced 
king  vacillate  in  his  opinion,  the  unjust  judge 
tremble  on  his  seat.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gen. 
tiles  owed  none  of  his  success  to  an  appeal  to 
the  corrupt  passions  of  his  audience.  Demos, 
tbenes  and  Cicero,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  their 
arifuinerits  and  their  eloquence,  but  not  a  little 
also  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kindled  strong 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  their  respective  audi, 
enccs.  Now  these  vituperations,  it  must  be  re. 
membered,  were  applied  to  other  persons,  not  to 
the  hearers, — and  men  6nd  a  wonderful  facility 
in  admiring  satire  not  directed  at  themselves. 
But  in  the  case  of  Saint  Paul,  the  very  persons 
addressed  were  at  once  the  accused  and  the 
judges.  The  auditors  were  to  apply  the  search, 
ing  truths  to  their  own  hearts ;  to  look  inward 
on  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  their  own  errors 
an(i  vices :  so  that  the  apostle  had  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers  completely  against  him,  whilst  the 
Pagan  orator  had  those  of  his  audience  already 
on  his  side. 

To  crown  all.  Saint  Paul  has  nobly  exempli. 
£ed  the  rule  of  Quinctilian.  He  owed  the  biBst 
part  of  his  oratory  to  -his  being  a  *  good  man,* 
as  well  as  a  good  speaker.  *  Otherwise,*  says 
tliat  great  critic,  *  though  the  orator  may  amuse 
the  imagination,  he  will  never  reach  the  heart.' 
Conviction  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  his  religious  discussions. 
Whenever  he  summoned  the  attributes  of  his 
mind  to  council,  decision  always  presided.  His 
doctrines  had  a  fixed  system.  There  was  no- 
thing conjectural  in  his  scheme.  His  mind  was 
never  errttio  for  want  of  a  oeotre.    *Jerai 


Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  ff»r  ever« 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning,'  is  the  sun  of  his  system,  and  round 
this  centre  every  doctrine  issuing  from  his  lipe, 
every  grace  benmins  in  his  soul,  moved  harmo- 
niously. Whilst  he  did  not,  like  the  explooed 
philosophy,  invert  order,  by  making  the  orb  of 
day  dependent  on  the  lesser  fires,  which  owe  to 
him  whatever  light  and  heat  they  possess;  he 
did  not  shrink,  like  the  restorer  of  an  astrono- 
mical truth,  from  the  most  decisive  and  effectnaj 
avowal  of  his  opinions.  It  is  curious  to  olwerve 
that  both  these  persons  shared  a  similar  fate. 
The  astronomer  was  rewarded  for  his  disco- 
veries with  being  thrown  into  prison  by  a  pontiff* 
of  Rome;  for  the  diffusion  of  moral  lieht,  the 
apostle  was  thrown  into  prison  by  an  emperor 
of  Rome.  But  mark,  in  the  sequef,  the  superior 
influence  cf  revealed  truth  over  the  conduct,  to 
thai  of  the  clearest  and  best  founded  deductions 
of  human  reason.  The  philosopher  was  irreso- 
lute ;  the  apostle  persevered.  Copernicus  re- 
canted what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  and  was  set 
ftee ;  Paul  disdained  liberty  upon  such  terms  and 
was  put  to  death. 

This  resolute  avowal,  this  predominant  con- 
viction of  the  sublimest  of  truths,  enabled  Saint 
Paul  to  throw  into  his  eloquence  a  heart  and  a 
life  unknown  to  other  orators ;  *  as  a  dying  man, 
he  spoke  to  dying  men  ;*  and  pleaded  to  the  feel- 
ings of  immortal  beings  for  the  life  of  their  aools 
OUiers  have  selected  noble  objects,  objects  well 
worthy  their  genius  and  their  zeal, — the  love  of 
their  country,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul  embraced 
the  same  topics,  but  how  ennobled  in  their  na- 
ture !  He  taught  his  hearers  *  to  desire  a  better 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.'  He  showed  them 
*  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them 
free.'    He  pointed  them  to  *  life  everlasting.' 

In  the  various  counsels  or  reproofs  founded 
upon  these  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be  surprieed 
at  the  frequent  interruption  of  an  ejaculation  or 
an  apostrophe  which  he  seems  wholly  unable  to 
repress  7  Often  do  wc  participate  those  feelings 
which,  as  it  were,  break  in  upon  his  most  gob- 
dued  moments,  and  impel  him  to  magnify  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  name,  with  ascrip- 
tion of  glory,  and  honour  and  praise,  and  sainted 
adoration  :  With  a  kindred  joy  and  elevation  of 
soul,  we  seem  to  make  even  the  most  highly 
wrought  devotional  and  practical  efibsions  of  to 
great  a  writer  our  own  :  and  so  far  from  coldly 
condemning  what  we  almost  believe  our  own, 
we  realize  something  of  the  obeervation  of  the 
finest  critic  of  antiquity,  *  that  when  the  mind 
is  raised  by  the  true  sublime,  it  rejoices  and 
glories  as  if  itself  had  produced  what  it  had  eo 
much  delight  in  contemplating.'  *No  real  Chris- 
tian can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  without  being  impressed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet'* 

David,  between  whose  temper  and  genius,  and 
those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  resemblance,  fVequently  manifests  the  same 
inextinguishable  energy  of  soul.  His  heart,  like 
that  of  the  Apostle,  is  hot  within  him  ;  the  fire ' 
burns  while  he  is  musing.  Many  of  the  Psalms 
under  such  an  influence  become  only  one 
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•tram  of  liodatory  prayer.  In  the  nineteenth, 
for  innUnce,  he  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the 
Divine  law,  almost  tn  appearance  on  a  sudden, 
and  in  such  an  inexhaustible  diversity  of  expres- 
sion, as  if  he  could  never  unburden  the  fulness 
of  his  ovei  flowing  heart  He  describes  it  in  no 
less  than  six  different  forms  of  perfection  :  and 
vith  every  form,  still  resembling  his  great  fellow 
saint  of  aAer  ages,  he  connects  a  practical  de- 
duetion.  Thus  by  an  infinite  variety  he  proves 
that  his  mental  opulence  is  above  tautology,  and 
at  the  same  time  shows  that  spiritual  riches 
■boald  be  devoted  to  moral  purposes.  *  The  law 
of  the  Lord  so  extolled  converts  the  soul, — ogives 
wisdom  to  the  simple, — rejoices  the  heart, — gives 
Kg ht  to  the  eyes, — is  not  only  true,  but  righte- 
oos  altogether.' 

If  Paul  indulpfes  the  glowing  expression  of  his 
own  gratitude,  it  is  to  communicate  the  sacred 
flame  to  those  he  addresses;  if  ho  triumphs  in 
*  the  enlargement  of  his  own  heart,*  it  is  because 
be  hopes  by  the  infection  of  a  holy  sympathy  to 
enlarge  theirs.  In  catching,  however,  the  sa. 
ered  flame,  let  as  never  forget  that,  in  his  warm- 
est  addresses,  in  his  roost  ardent  expressions  of 
grateful  love  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour,  ho  ne- 
ver loses  sight  of  that  soberness  and  gravity 
which  becomes  both  his  subject  and  his  charac- 
ter. It  is  the  King  eternal^  immortal^  invitihle 
'-the  bleated  and  only  potentate — Kinp  of  kin^a^ 
Lard  of  lord$^ — fh  who  hath  immortality — who 
imetUth  in  the  light  that  no  Tnan  can  approach 
•sis, — He  who  hath  honour  and  power  eoerlaat- 
tag,  to  whom,  and  of  whom,  he  feels  himself  to 
■peak. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  that  some 
persons  of  more  piety  and  discernment,  among 
whom  there  are  those  who  value  themselves  on 
being  more  particularly  the  disciples  of  Saint 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  his  chastised  Ian- 
goage.  When  the  apostle  pours  out  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  every  (expression 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  their  devout  effusions 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives,  which  be- 
trays a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence.* 

*  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  :  if 
I  am  ft  master,  where  is  my  fear  7*  They  may 
indeed  say  with  truth  that  they  are  invited  to 
soma  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace.  But  does  not 
the  very  word  Throne  imply  majesty  on  the  one 
part,  and  prostration  on  the  other  7  Is  not  *  God 
Manifest  in  the  flesh*  sometimes  treated  with  a 
freedom,  I  had  almost  said  a  fondness,  in  which 
the  divine  part  of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swal- 
bwed  np  in  the  human  1  Coarseness  of  what- 
ever kind,  may,  it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  piety. 
Wit  is  never  countenanced  by  it :  it  has  no  afQ- 
■ity  to  piety ;  it  is  only  as  the  iron  and  the  clay 
It  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  image,  and  is  just 
•0  far  removed  from  the  true  refinement  and 
folden  sanctity  of  taste,  which  will  bo  learned 
vy  a  due  study  of  the  first  of  models.  If  the  per- 
sons so  offending  should  plead  warmth  of  aflec 
tion,  their  plea  will  be  admitted  as  valid,  if  in 
this  feeling  they  can  prove  their  superiority  to 
their  great  master.    In  our    own  admirable 

*  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  certain 
Ijrnins  writteo  in  a  very  devmit  strain,  but  with  a  de- 
vsiioB  ratHer  amatory  than  reverential. 


church  service,  this  scriptural  soberness  of  style 
is  most  judiciously  adopted,  and  uniformly  main- 
tained. Portions  of  it  are  indeed  addressed  to 
the  Second  Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity  ;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  familiar  expression,  any 
distinguishing  ap|)ellative. 

Much  less  do  Saint  Paulas  writings  present 
an  example,  to  another  and  more  elegant  class, 
the  learned  spcculatists  of  the  German  school, 
as  recently  presented  to  us  by  their  eloquent 
and  accomplished  eulogist  Some  of  these  have 
fallen  into  the  oppoeite  extreme  of  religious  re- 
finement ;  too  airy  to  be  tangible,  too  niyHtic  to 
be  intelligible.  The  apostle*s  religion  is  not  like 
theirs,  a  shadowy  sentiment,  but  a  vital  princi- 
ple ;  not  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  of 
faith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a  holy 
affection.  The  doity  at  which  they  catch,  is  a 
gay  and  gorgeous  cloud  ;  PauKs  is  the  Fountain 
of  Light.  His  religion  is  definite  and  substan- 
tial, and  more  profound  than  splendid.  It  is  not 
a  panegyric  on  Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it 

He  is  too  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  earnest 
to  be  fanciful,  too  bumble  to  be  inventive.  His 
sober  mind  could  discern  no  analogy  between 
the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  and  *the  fine 
arts.*  Nor  would  he  hsve  compared  the  awful 
mvsterics  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  those  of 
*  Free  Masonry,*  any  more  than  he  would  have 
run  a  laboured  parallel  with  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  or  the  Bona  Dca.  Nor  does  he  love  to 
illustrate  the  word  of  God  by  any  thing  but  his 
works.  Hia  truth  hath  no  shades ;  in  Him, 
whatevej'  is  right  is  absolute.  Nor  does  he  ever 
make  error  perform  the  work  of  truth,  by  ascrib- 
ing to* enthusiasm*  any  of  the  good  effects  of 
religion.  In  the  celestial  armory  of  Christianity 
no  such  spiritual  weapons  as  enthusiasm  or  er- 
ror are  to  bo  found. 

Had  the  Apostle  placed  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation as  congenial  associates  with  the  talent  of 
poets  and  artists,  he  would  havo  thought  not 
only  that  it  was  a  degradation  of  tlie  piinciule 
of  our  faith,  but  an  impeachment  of  the  divme 
dispensations.  God  would  have  all  men  to  be 
saved ;  Christ  would  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  every  creature.  Now  if  we  compare  the  very 
small  minority  of  ethereal  spirits,  who  are  fed 
by  genius,  who  subsist  on  the  luxuries  of  ima- 
gination, who  are  nurtured  by  music,  who  re- 
vel in  poetry  and  sculpture,  with  the  innumera- 
ble multitudes  who  have  scarcely  heard  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing, — such  a  limited,  such 
a  whimsical,  such  an  unintelligible,  such  an  un- 
attainable Christianity,  would  rob  the  mass  of 
mankind  of  all  present  comfort,  of  all  future 
hope.  Paul  would  have  thought  it  a  mockery, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  could  lUone  help  Uieir  in- 
firmities, to  have  sent  them  to  the  Muses.  To 
refer  them  to  tlie  statuary  when  they  were  crav- 
ing for  the  bread  of  life,  would  be  literally  *  giv« 
ing  them  stones  for  bread.*  Nor  would  he  have 
derided  the  wants  of  those  who  were  *  thirsting 
for  living  water,*  by  sending  him  to  the  fountain 
of  Aganippe. 

To  be  more  seriojs : — To  have  placed  the  vast 
majority  6f  the  human  race  out  of  the  reach  of 
privileges  whiA  Christianity  professes  to  have 
made  commensurate  with  the  wery  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  adapted  to  every  rational  in* 
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habitant  on  its  tar  Pace,  would  hare  been  as  base 
and  treacherous,  unjust  and  narrow,  as  tlie  to- 
tality of  the  actual  denign  is  vast  and  glorious. 
Even  had  those  few  eminent  men  who  ruled 
the  empire  of  intellect  in  Greece  and  Rome,  at- 
tained, by  the  influence  of  their  philosophical 
doctrines,  to  perfection  in  practice,  (which  was 
far  from  being  the  case,)  that  would  neither 
have  advanced  the  general  faith,  nor  impmved 
the  popular  morals.  In  like  manner,  had  Chris- 
tianity limited  its  principles,  and  their  conse- 
quent  benefits,  to  evaiigelist^tiid  apostles,  or  to 
men  of  gcniua,  bow  insigoiioant  would  have 
been  her  value  in  omparison  of  the  effects  of 
that  boundless  benevolence  which  commands 
the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  all,  without  any 
distinction  of  rank  or  ability.  Through  this 
blessed  provision  the  poorest  Christian,  rich  in 
faith,  can  equally  with  Boyle  or  Bacon  relish 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  pages  of  Saint 
Paul,  though  he  may  not  bo  rich  enough  in 
taste  to  discover  its  *  picturesque  beauties,*  as 
exhibited  in  the  pages  of  some  modern  philoso- 
phic theologians. 

Ours  is  a  religion,  not  of  ingenuity,  but  of 
obedience.  As  we  must  not  omit  any  thing 
which  God  has  commanded,  so  we  must  not  in- 
Tent  devices  which  he  does  ntX  command.  The 
talent  of  a  certain  Lacedsemonian  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  excuse,  when  he  added  to  his  war. 
like  instrument  a  string  more  than  the  state  al- 
lowed. Instead  of  being  commended  for  his  in- 
vention,  he  was  cashiered  for  his  disobedience  : 
■o  far  from  being  rewarded  for  improving  his 
music,  he  was  punished  for  infringing  tne  law. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  these  deep 
thinkers  and  brilliant  writers,  to  whom  we  al- 
lude with  every  consideration  for  their  talents, 
would  make  their  immense  mental  riches  sub- 
■ervient  to  their  spiritual  profit :  and  as  Solon 
made  his  commercial  voyages  the  occasion  of 
amassing  his  vast  intellectual  treasures,  so  that 
they  would  consecrate  their  literary  wealth,  and 
devote  their  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
fancy  to  the  acquisition  of  the  one  pearl  of 
great  price. 

Too  oflen  persons  of  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Christianity  begins  to  present  itself,  do  not  so 
much  seek  to  penetrate  its  depths,  where  alone 
they  are  to  be  explored,  in  the  unerring  word  of 
God,  as  in  their  own  pullulating  imaginations. 
Their  taste  and  their  pursuits  have  familiarized 
them  with  the  vast,  and  the  grand,  and  the  in- 
teresting :  and  they  think  to  sanctify  these  in  a 
way  of  their  own.  The  feeling  of  the  Infinite 
in  nature,  and  the  beautiful  in  art ;  the  flights 
of  poetry,  of  love,  of  glory,  alternately  elevate 
their  imagination,  and  they  denominate  the 
splendid  combination,  Christianity.  But  *  the 
new  ckith'  will  never  assort  with  *  the  old  gar- 
ment.* 

These  slegant  spirits  seem  to  live  in  a  certain 
lofly  region  in  their  own  minds,  where  they 
know  the  multitude  cannot  soar  after  them; 
they  derive  their  grandeur  from  this  elevation, 
which  separates  them  with  the  creature  of  their 
imagination,  from  all  ordinary  attributes,  and 
all  associations  of  daily  ocourAnce.  In  this 
middle  region,  too  high  for  earth,  and  too  low 
for  heaven ;  too  refined  for  sense,  and  too  gross  { 


for  spirit;  they  keep  a  magazine  of 

lations,  and  shining  rovcrieR,  and  pu 

taphysics;  the  chief  design  of  which 

to  a  distance,  the  profane  vulgar  ;  bi 

effect  to  separate  themselves  and  th 

from  all  intercourse  with  the  wise  as 

Grod  could  never  intend  we  shouh 

his  own  gift,  his  highest  natural  gi 

tual  excellence.     But  knowing  that 

possessed  it,  would  l)e  sufficiently  fi 

only  to  value  the  talent,  but  to  oven 

selves  for  possessing  it,  he  knew  al 

possessors  would  require  rather  repn 

excitement     Accordingly,  we  do  m 

an  eulogy  on  mere  intellectual  abilit 

the  Old  or  the  New  Testament   In  t 

deed,  there  is  the  severe  censure  of 

on   its  vain  exercise;    Mhy  wisdoa 

knowledge   have   perverted  thee;*  i 

New,  the  only  mention  of  *  high  inn 

is  accompanied  with  an    injunction 

them  down,*  and  this  in  order  to  the 

practical  end  of  •  bringing  every  tb 

captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ* 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensible  of 

sity  of  circumscribing  the  passions,  t 

and  .the  genius  of  men  within  due  li 

knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  trust 

own  operation,  without  positive  instit 

ed   laws,  prescribed   bounds.     To  s 

pride  and  independence  of  the  humai 

knew  to  be  no  less  requisite  than  U 

sensual  appetites.     He  was  aware,  I 

the  imagination  with   mere  pictures 

virtue  would  not  suffice  for  a  creature 

under  the  influence  of  that  disordei 

flammable  faculty,  without  the  infusi 

habits,  and  the  prescription  of  specifio 

defined  rules.     In  fine,  the  disciplin 

learns  not  so  much  to  give  play  to  hit 

to  submit  his  will ;  and  the  first  qaes* 

seems  presented  in  his  pages  is  not  tl 

bright  are  tliy  conceptions  V  but  *  H< 

thou?* 

The  subject  is  too  important,  as  a 
cautibn,  not  to  be  placed  in  every  post 
Let  us  remember  then  that  admirati 
conviction.  There  is  something  in 
of  every  kind,  which  lays  hold  on  a  h 
ing  with  strong  feelings,  and  a  mio 
with  true  taste.  On  this  ground,  even 
could  be  the  occasional  eulogist  of  Ch 
He  could  institute  a  comparison  bel 
son  of  Sophroniscus  and  the  Son  of  B^ 
a  pen,  which  seems  plucked  by  a  fal 
from  a  seraph*s  wing.  His  fine  in 
was  fired  with  the  sublime  of  Christia 
would  have  been  with  a  dialogue  o 
picture  of  RafTaelle,  or  any  exhibitioi 
beauty. 

Longinus,  a  still  more  accomplishe 
intellectual  beauty  than  Rousseau,  am 
various  illustrations  of  his  doctrine  in 
tiful  work,  quotes  the  Almighty  fiat  at 
tion,  *Let  there  be  light,  and  there  w 
as  a  perfect  instance  of  the  sublime, 
it  *  a  just  idea,  and  a  noble  cxpreesi 
power  of  God.*  Yet,  though  struck 
passage  of  the  Jewish  lei;islator,  whom 
calls,  *  no  ordinary  porson,  he  was  sati 
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tlie  betnty  of  the  nenbment  wtthoat  exaroininji^ 
nto  that  truth  which  U  the  spring  and  fountain 
•f  all  beauty.  Though  he  lived  eo  Utc  a«  the 
'^  tfiird  century,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
■iquired  into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tioii ;  and  thus  but  too  lamentably  demonstrated, 
that  the  taste  may  give  its  most  favourable  ver- 
dict to  a  system  which  had  yet  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  heart 

Saint  Paul  found  in  the  wants  of  man  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  supplied  ;  in  his  sorrows, 
soinethinK  that  could  not  be  consolated  ;  in  his 
Jipse,  sometliing  that  could  not  be  restoied  by 
liegant  apeculation  or  poetic  rapture.  He  found 
tbat  the  wounds  inflicted  by  sin  could  not  be 
bealed  by  the  grace  of  composition ;  and  that 
Mthing  but  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  could  afford 
1  rem^y  adequate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then, 
give  our  willing  admiration  to  every  species  of 
true  genius.  Let  us  retain  our  taste  for  what 
■  really  excellent  even  in  heathen  models.  But 
vben  called  upon  to  identify  the  impressions 
of  taste  with  the  infusions  of  piety,  let  ur  boldly 
reply  with  tbe  Prophet,  *  What  has  Ephraim  to 
do  any  more  with  Idols  7* 


CHAP.  XL 
Saini  PmuVs  Tendeme$$  e/  Heurt. 

Aao?iG  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking,  that  they  who,  in 
Scripture  language,  love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world,  are  yet  the  persons  in  it 
who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes.  They  love 
the  beings  of  whom  the  world  is  composed,  bet- 
ter than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it.  They 
nek  not  its  favour  nor  its  honours,  but  they  give 
1  more  substantial  proof  of  afiectlon,— they 
nek  its  improvement,  its  peace,  its  happiness, 
its  salvation. 

If  ever  m.\n,  on  this  ground,  had  a  pre-emi- 
nent claim  to  the  title  of  philanthropist,  that  man 
ii  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  warmth  of  his  aflec- 
Ijoos,  as  exhibited  in  a  more  general  view,  in 
the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke,  and  the  tenderneset 
of  bis  feelings,  as  they  appear  more  detuiled 
throughout  his  own  Epistles,  constitute  a  most 
interesting  pail  of  his  very  diversified  character. 

This  truth  is  obvious,  not  only  on  great  and 
•xtraordinary  occatiions,  but  in  the  common  cir- 
CO  Distances  of  his  life,  and  from  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  letters. 

There  are  persons,  not  a  few,  who,  though 
truly  pious,  defeat  much  of  the  good  they  in- 
tsod  to  do,  not  always  by  a  natural  severity  of 
temper,  but  by  a  repulsiveness  of  manner,  by 
not  cultivating  habits  of  courtesy,  by  a  neglect 
of  the  smaller  lenient  acts  of  kindness.  They 
will  indeed  confer  the  obligation,  but  they  con- 
fer it  in  such  a  manner  as  grieves  and  humbles 
luoi  who  receives  it  In  fulfilling  the  letter  of 
charity,  they  violate  its  spirit  We  would  not 
willingly  suspect,  thst  if  they  are  more  averse 
from  bestowing  commendation,  than  from  re- 
ceiving it,  a  little  envy,  unsuspected  by  thcm- 
mIvos,  mixes  with  this  reluctance.  But  be  this 
ae  it  may,  tender  spirits  and  feeling  hearts, 
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especially  in  the  first  stages  of  their  religious 
course,  require  the  fostering  sir  of  kindness  and 
encouragement  They  are  not  able  to  go  alone, 
they  need  the  sofithing  voice  and  the  helping 
hand.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  that  they  are 
going  wrong,  if  not  occasionally  encouraged  to 
believe  that  they  are  going  right 

History  presents  us  with  numberless  in- 
stances, in  which  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
great  enterprises  has  depended,  not  altogether 
on  the  ability,  but  partly  on  the  temper  of  him 
who  conducted  it .  The  importanoi  of  concili- 
atory  and  engagitf  manners  is  no  where  more 
strikingly  illustriM  than  by  the  opposite  con- 
duct and  different  success  of  two  famous  Athe- 
nian generals.  Plutarch  observes,  that  tlmugh 
Pericles  and  Nicies  both  pursued  the  same  end, 
the  former,  in  the  progress  of  his  purpose,  ai« 
ways  won  tlie  people  by  his  kind  and  insinuat- 
ing address ;  while  the  latter,  not  employing  the 
mild  powers  of  persuasion,  exasperated  instead 
of  winning  them  over,  and  thus  commonly  failed 
in  his  enterprise. 

PauPs  consummate  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart  led 
him  to  encoursge  in  his  young  converts  early 
opening  promise  of  goodness*  He  carefully  cul- 
tivates every  favourable  symptom.  He  is  *  gen- 
tle among  them  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chil- 
dren.*  He  does  not  expect  every  thing  at  once; 
he  does  not  expect  that  a  beginner  in  the  ways 
of  religion  should  start  into  instantaneous  per- 
fection. He  does  not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  er- 
ror is  committed  ;  he  does  not  abandon  hope,  if 
some  less  happy  converts  are  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress. He  protects  their  budding  graces,  he 
fences  his  young  plants  till  they  have  had  time 
to  take  root ;  as  tliey  became  strong  he  exposes 
them  to  tbe  blast  If  he  rejoices  that  the  hardy 
are  more  flourishing,  he  is  glsd  that  the  lose 
vigorous  are  nevertheless  alive. 

Characters  which  are  great  are  not  alwayo 
amiable ;  the  converse  is  equally  true  ;  in  Saint 
Paul  there  is  an  union  of  both  qualities.  He 
condescends  to  the  inferior  distresses,  and  con- 
sults the  natural  feelings  of  his  friends,  as  much> 
as  if  no  weightier  cares  pressed  on  his  mind.. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  lovely  part  of  his  cha- 
racter,  though  it  may  be  less  striking  to  the 
common  eyes,  as  being  more  tender  than  great 
than  the  gentleness  exhibited  to  his  Corinthian 
converts ;  where  he  is  anxious  before  he  appears 
among  them  again  that  any  breach  might  be 
healed,  and  eveiy  painful  feeling  done  away,, 
which  bis  sharp 'reproof  of  an  oflending  indivi- 
dual might  have  excited.  He  would  not  have 
tbe  joyfulness  of  their  meeting  overshadowed 
by  any  remaining  cloud. 

Though  he  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
feeling  manner,  lest  he  might  have  given  them 
pain  by  his  severe  reproofs  in  a  preceding  let- 
ter, yet  instantly  the  predominating  jntsgrity 
of  his  mind  leads  him  to  take  conoliHin  the 
reflection,  that  this  temporary  sorrow^Cd  pro- 
duced the  most  salutary  effects  on  them  who 
felt  it.  His  rejoicing  that  tbe  Teiy  sorrow  bo 
bad  excited  was  a  religious  sorrow, — bis  reflcc- 
tions  on  the  iMoeficial  results  of  this  affliction, 
—on  the  repAitance  it  had  produced,  the  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  worldly  sorrow^— hie 
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|reneroo8  energy  in  enumerating  the  several  in« 
■tancea  in  which  ihia  good  effect  had  appeared ; 
*  yea,  what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  you,  yea, 
what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indigna- 
tion, yea,  what  fear,*  and  the  animating  conclu- 
sion, that  *  in  all  things  they  had  proved  them- 
■elves  to  be  clear  in  the  matter  ;*  all  afford  a 
proof  of  his  being  on  the  watch  to  lay  hold  of 
any  possible  occasion,  on  which  to  build  instruc- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  grafl  consolation. 

No  one  ever  possessed  more  nearly  in  perfec- 
tion, the  vlitiMMis  art  of  sofltning  the  severity 
of  the  ceninre  he  is  obliged  to  inflict,  no  one 
ever  more  combined  flexibility  of  manner  with 
inflexibility  of  principle.  He  takes  oflT  the  edge 
of  reproof  by  conveying  it  negatively.  To  give 
a  single  instance  out  of  many,  when  he  thought 
some  of  his  converts  had  acted  improperly,  in- 
stead of  saying  I  blame  you,  ho  adopts  a  miti- 
gating phrase, '  I  praise  you  not*  This  addrMs 
would  prepare  them  to  receive  with  more  tern- 
per  the  censure  to  which  it  is  an  introduction. 

Of  this  Christian  condescension  each  succes- 
sive example  furnishes  us  with  a  most  engaging 
and  beautiful  model  for  our  own  conduct  With 
what  deep  regret  does  he  allude  to  the  necessity 
under  which  he  had  been  of  animadverting  se- 
verely on  the  atrocious  instance  of  misconduct 
above-mentioned  !  With  what  truth  and  justice 
does  he  make  it  appear  that  reproofs,  which  are 
so  painful  to  the  censor,  are  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence of  friendship,  than  commendations,  which 
it  would  have  given  to  him  as  much  joy  to  have 
bestowed,  as  to  them  to  hare  received!  An 
important  admonition  to  all,  to  those  especially 
whose  morn  immediate  concern  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  others,  that  though  this 
most  trying  duty  should  never  be  neglected  by 
them,  yet  that  the  integrity  which  obliges  them 
to  point  out  faults,  should  be  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner so  feeling  as  to  let  the  offender  see,  that 
they  have  no  pleasure  in  adopting  harsh  mea- 
sures ;  of  this  truth  they  give  the  surest  proof  by 
the  joy  with  which,  like  the  apostle,  they  wel- 
come the  returning  penitent  back  to  virtue. 

Observe  the  delicacy  of  his  distinctions, — he 
wrote  to  them  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish 
ef  heart ;  not  that  he  wished  to  grieve  them  by  a 
display  of  his  own  sorrow,  but  that  they  might 
judge  by  it  of  the  abundant  love  he  had  for  them. 
Nor  does  he,  as  is  the  vulgar  practice,  blame  a 
whole  community  for  the  faults  of  individuals  : 
lam  grieved  but  in  part^  that  I  may  not  over. 
€harf»e  you  all.  Mark  his  justice  in  separating 
the  offending  party  from  the  mass.  Is  not  this 
a  hint  against  an  indiscriminate  mode  of  attack? 
I>o  we  not  occasionally  hear  one  'audience  ad- 
dressed as  if  it  were  composed  entirely  of  saints, 
and  another,  as  if  all  were  grossly  impenitent 
sinners? 

Having  recetved  sufficient  proofs  of  the  obe- 
dieneejfihe  community  in  inflicting  the  punish- 
mentMHi  of  the  penitence  of  the  oflfendcr  in 
submlMRg  to  it,  he  was  now  not  only  anxious 
for  his  restoration,  but  for  his  comfort  He  sets 
a  most  amiable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contrite  spirit  should  be  cheered,  and  the 
broken  heart  bound  up.  No  ontuwas  ever  more 
studious  than  Saint  Paul,  to  awalen  contrition  ; 
flona  more  eager  to  heal  its  pangs. 


Want  of  consideration  is  an  error  into  whi 
even  good  men  sometimes  fall.  They  do  i 
always  enter  intimately  into  the  character  a 
circumstances  of  the  persons  they  address.  Sai 
Paul  writes  to  his  friends  like  one  that  felt,  I 
cause  he  partook  the  same  fallen  humanity  wi 
them :  like  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  i 
flt  mities  of  our  common  nature,  who  could  alk 
for  doubt  and  distrust,  for  misapprehension  a 
error;  who  expected  inconsistency,  and  w 
not  deterred  by  perverseness ;  who  bore  wi 
failure  where  it  was  not  wilful,  and  who  coc 
reprove  obduracy,  without  being  disappointed 
meeting  with  it  In  Saint  Paul,  the  heart 
flesh  was  indeed  substituted  for  the  heart 
stone. 

Our  spiritual  strength  is  invigorated  hj  f 
retrospection  of  our  former  errors. — Saint  ran 
tenderness,  for  his  conve!ts  was  doubtless  i 
creased  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  erroi 
a  remembrance  which  lef\  a  compassicmate  fe 
ing  on  his  impressible  heart  It  never,  bo 
ever,  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  that  mischievo 
compassion  of  prefering  the  case  of  his  frieii 
to  their  safety.  He  never  soothed  where  itn 
his  duty  to  reprove.  He  knew  that  integri 
was  the  true  tenderness;  that  a  harsh  trn 
which  might  tend  to  save  the  soul,  had  dm 
humanity  than  a  palliative  which  might  endi 
ger  it 

From  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  infiri; 
ties  even  of  good  men,  he  had  such  a  convicti 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  in  religious  stri 
ness,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  express  his  fw 
to  his  Corinthian  friends,  that  when  he  cai 
among  them,  *  he  should  not  find  them  sncb 
he  would  ;*  in  order  to  so(\en,  he  divides  t 
blame,  by  fearing,  that  *  he  should  be  found 
them  such  as  they  would  not*  Knowing,  ti 
that  the  temper  was  more  under  control,  a 
irritation  less  easily  excited,  by  epistolary  th 
by  verbal  communication ;  when  he  exprMi 
his  fears  that  at  their  meeting  he  might  fi 
among  them  *  debates,  envy  ings,  wrath,  swi 
ings,*  he  tenderly  apologizes  for  expressing  1 
apprehensions,  hecauBe  lest  in  eonversatitm 
might  use  sharpnesa.  In  his  most  severe  a 
madversions  he  does  not  speak  of  any  with  ho| 
less  harshness.  He  seldom  treats  the  bad 
irreclaimable,  but  generally  contrives  to  les 
them  some  remains  of  credit  He  seems  to  f! 
that  by  stripping  erring  men  of  every  vesti 
of  charactrr,  he  should  strip  them  also  of  eve 
glimmering  of  hope,  of  every  incitement  to  i 
formation.  It  is  indeed  slmost  cutting  off  a 
chance  of  a  return  to  virtue,  when  we  do  i 
leave  the  offender  some  remnant  of  reputati 
to  which  he  may  still  be  led  to  act  up.  M 
not  this  preservation  from  despair  lead  to  I 
operation  of  a  higher  principle  7  Though  Tin 
thy  is  exhorted  to  have  no  companv  with  b 
who  obeys  not  the  word  of  Panrs  Epistle,  1 
prohibition  is  only  in  order  Hhat  he  may 
ashamed  ;*  *  yet  is  he  not  to  be  accoaotod 
an  enemy,  but  exhorted  as  a  brother.' 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  no  church  wbi 
had  fallen  into  such  important  errors  as  that 
Corinth,  and  consequently  none  where  rk 
pointed  reproof  was  necessary,  so  in  no  fipu 
is  there  more  preparatory  socihing,  more  cot 
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bttnry  preliminiries  to  tlie  counnels  or  the  cen- 
■ni^MP  he  u  ab  'Ut  to  communicate.  He  tolls 
Uiem  Uiat  •  in  every  thing  they  are  enriched,* — 
*that  they  c<iine  behind  in  no  giH,*  before  he 
npreheniis  them  fur  their  contentious  spirit,  for 
their  divisionis  for  their  strifes.  Thus,  though 
the  reproof  would  be  keenly  felt,  it  would  not 
be  met  wiih  a  apiiit  previously  exasperated — a 
•pirit  which  thmie  reprovers  infallibly  excite, 
who  by  indiscriminate  upbraiding  stir  up  the 
irascible  passions  at  the  outset,  shut  up  every 
ivenue  to  the  kind  affections,  and  thus  deprive 
the  offender  of  that  patient  calmness  with  which 
be  might  otherwise  have  profited  by  the  re- 
proof. 

This  intimate  feeling  of  his  own  imperfection 
it  every  where  visible.  It  makes  him  more 
than  once  press  on  his  friends,  the  Christian 
daty  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  intimat- 
iog  how  necessary  this  common  principle  of 
nntoal  kindness  was,  as  they  themselves  had 
•0  much  to  call  forth  the  forbearance  of  others. 
Id  his  usual  strain  of  referring  to  first  motives, 
be  does  not  forget  to  remind  thero,  that  it  was 
fUfiUing  the  law  of  Christ. 

As  the  ardent  seal  of  Saint  Paul  led  him  into 
DO  enthusiasm,  so  the  warmth  of  his  affections 
never  blinded  his  judgment.  Religion  did  not 
dry  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing,  the 
•pring  of  his  natural  feeling;  his  sensibility 
was  exquisite;  hot  the  heart  which  felt  all,  was 
qaickened  by  an  activity  which  did  all,  and  re. 
folated  by  a  faith  which  conquered  all. 

His  sorrows  and  his  joys,  both  of  which  were 
iatense,  never  seem  to  have  arisen  from  any 
thing  which  related  merely  to  himself.  His 
own  happiness  or  distress  were  little  influenced 
by  personal  considerations  ;  the  varying  condi. 
UoQ,  the  alternate  improvement  or  declension  of 
kb  converts  alone,  coald  sensibly  raise  or  de> 
press  his  feelings.  With  what  anguish  of  spirit 
does  he  mourn  over  some,  *  of  whom  I  have  told 
joa  often,  and  now  tell  you  weepin^^,  that  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ*  Mark 
iHpio  his  self-renouncing  joy — ^^We  are  glad 
when  we  are  weak  and  ye  are  strong.'  Again, 
*Let  me  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have 
Mt  ran  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.' 

When  lie  expressed  such  a  feeling  sense  of 
distress,  apon  the  interesting  occasion  of  taking 
bb  departure  for  Jerusalem,  *  tho  Holy  Ghost 
witnessing  in  every  city  that  bonds  and  impri- 
amrnent  awaited  him,'*  still  he  felt  no  concern 
&r  bis  own  safoty.  No :  he  anticipated  without 
terror  his  probable  reception  there.  With  a  no- 
Ms  disregard  of  all  personal  considerations,  he 
•xclainis,  *  but  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
nehher  count  I  my  lifo  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish 
my  coarse  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  GkKl.'  t 

If  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  then 
whence  arose  the  sorrow  he  so  keenly  felt  7  It 
irose  from  no  selfish  cause  ;  it  was  from  a  con- 
lideration  far  superior  to  that  tender  feeling,  that 
they  shoald  meet  no  more,  though  that  too  he 
woold  deeply  regret ;  it  was  occasioned  by  re- 

*  Ada,  XX. 

t  We  mate  no  apolofy  for  the  repeated  refbreaeM  to 
iiis  pottioa  of  this  nost  interestim  chapter. 


flection  the  fbture  condition  of  the  church,  and  a 
prophetic  view  of  that  Cfirruption  of  doctrine  to 
which  he  fciresaw  his  beloved  converts  would  be 
soon  exposed. 

There  is  something  singularly,  beautiful  in  tho 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  gocly  sincerity  of  this 
apoFiolic  charge,  to  which  we   allude. — With 
humble  confidence,  ho  refers  his  audience  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  whole  conduct     He 
assures  them,  that  neither  any  fears  of  the  insi. 
dious  Jews,  always  on  the  watch  to  circumvent 
him,  nor  the  hostility  of  the  idolatr«Ds  Gentiles, 
always  ready  to  oppos')  him,  had  ever  driven 
him  to  withhold  any  important  truth,  any  salu- 
tary admonition,     lie  slightly  touches  on  the 
two  fundamental  truths  on  which  all  his  instruc- 
tions had  been  built, /ai/A  and  repentance:  then 
he  reminds  them,  that  not  satisfied  with  the  pub- 
lic exercira  of  his  function,  he  had  practised 
that  subtidiary  and  valuable  method  of  instruc 
tion — private  visits  at  the  houses  of  individuals 
— a  method  equally  practicable  in  all  ages  of  the 
church  ;  equally  desirable  to  all  who  wish  to 
gain  a  real  acquaintance,  in  the  intervals  of  pub- 
lie  service  with  the  necessities,  the  infirmities, 
and  the  sins  of  their  respective  hearers.     This 
would  enable  him  to  perform  his  stated  minis, 
trations  with  ten-fold  effect     It  would  initiate 
him  into  the  endless  variety  of  characters  of 
which  every  audience  is  composed;  it  would 
enable  the  teacher  to  be  more  personal  in  his 
exhortations,  more  pointed  in  his  reproofs,  more 
specific  in  his  instruction,  than  he  could  be  when 
he  addressed  them  in  the  great  assembly.     It 
would  also  qualify  him  for  more  extensive  use- 
fulness  in  those  public  addresses  by  the  materi. 
als  which  he  was  thus  collecting.     It  would  be 
among  the  means  also  to  win  their  affection  and 
iricrease  their  attachment,  when  they  saw  that 
his  zeal   for  their  spiritual  advancement  was 
large  and  cordial ;  that  he  did  not  content  him. 
self  with  the  stipulated  scantling  of  bare  weight 
duty ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his  instruction 
with  a  legal  scrupulosity,  but  was  willing  to 
spend,  and  desirous  to  bo  spent,  for  them. 

With  what  a  holy  satisfaction  did  tlio  con* 
science  of  the  apostle  further  testify  that  no  dc 
sire  of  pleasing,  no  fear  of  offending,  had  pro- 
vented  him  from  delivering  wholesome  truths, 
because  they  might  be  unpalatable !  What  au 
awful  intimation  to  every  ambassador  of  Christ, 
that  this  indefatigable  apostle,  at  the  moment  of 
final  separation,  could  call  on  all  present  to  tes* 
tify  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  negli. 
gonce  of  the  hearer,  the  preacher  *  was  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men ;'  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  that  false  tenderness,  of  not  de- 
daring  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God !  He 
appeals  to  his  disinterestedness,  that,  so  far  from 
being  influenced  by  any  lucrative  motive,  he  had 
laboured  with  his  own  bauds,  not  only  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  to  assist  the  poor.  Ifeyjouch- 
mg,  no  aoubt  to  his  hearers,  was  the  jlklation, 
tliat  the  same  hands  which  had  been  rifted  for 
them  in  prayer,  had  been  employed  for  their 
support ! 

This  modest  allusion  to  his  own  liberality, 
and  to  the  personal  labour  which  had  enabled 
him  to  exercise  It,  was  a  proper  parting  lesson. 
It  reminded  his  anditors,  that  no  part  of  hit  re* 
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ligion  was  merely  theoretical.  He  had,  doabt- 
leas,  freqaently  insisted  on  the  principle;  he 
here  shows  them  its  practical  effect ;  in  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  pressing  homo  every  truth  M 
taught  by  every  virtue  he  exercised. 

He  concludes  with  a  powerful  application  to 
his  associates  in  the  ministrVt  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  commit  thd  care  of  the  people.  The 
tender  grief,  the  grateful  sympathy ,the  prayers, 
the  tears,  and  embraces  of  the  afflicted  audience, 

*  sorrowing  most  t>ecaose  they  should  see  his 
face  no  mdre,*  bore  a  truer  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  preacher,  than  the  most  elaborate 
eulogy  on  his  style  or  manner ;  and  doubtless 
afforded  a  higher  test  of  excellence,  than  any 
temporary  effect,  produced  by  an  artificial  ha- 
rangue, which,  while  it  fills  the  hearer  with  ad. 
miration  of  the  preacher,  leaves  his  own  con- 
•cicnce  untouched,  his  own  heart  unhumbled. 

He  then  bequeaths,  as  a  kind  of  dying  legacy, 
the  people  to  their  ministers ;  affectionately  ex- 
horting the  latter,  first ;  to  *  take  heed  to  them, 
■elves,'  as  the  only  sure  earnest  of  their  taking 
heed  to  their  flock,  strengthening  his  exhortation 

*  to  feed  the  church  of  Grod,'  by  a  motive  at  once 
the  most  powerAil  and  the  most  endearing,  be- 
cause he  hath  purchased  it  with  his  own  blood. 

In  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
when  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  shall 
■ammon  the  assembled  universe  to  judgment, 
among  the  myriads  who  shall  tremblingly  await 
their  own  definitive  sentence,  how  will  the  ex- 
ploring eye  of  men  and  angels  be  turned  on  the 
more  prominent  and  public  characters,  who, 
from  rank,  profession,  talent,  or  influence,  were 
invested  with  superior  responsibility  !  What  in- 
dividual  among  these  distinguished  classes  will 
be  able  to  endure  the  additional  load  of  other 
men's  sins,  brought  forward  to  swell  his  personal 
account. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  image  to  the  mind  a 
more  touching  event  than  this  parting  scene  of 
Christian  friends  on  the  shores  of  Ephesus,  yet 
there  is  one  to  come  of  far  higher  interest,  that 
of  their  re-union  ; — that  august  scene,  when  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  shall  appear  together,  at  the 
oall  of  the  Chief  Shepherd,—  when  the  servants 
of  the  Universal  Master, — *  they  who  have  sought 
that  which  was  lost,  and  brought  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  and  strengthened  that  which  was 
tick,**  shall  deliver  up  to  Him  who  laid  down 
nis  life  for  the  sheep,  that  flock  *  which  he  will 
require  at  their  hands.* 

Yes !  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed  im. 
mortality  will  stand  awfully  pre-eminent  the 
band  of  Christian  ministers,  each  surrounded  by 

*  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
him  overseer,'  every  one  of  whom  had  sacra- 
mentally  declared,  at  his  introduction  into  the 
fold,  that  he  undertook  the  sacred  office  in  obe- 
dienooto  that  solemn  call.t    What  a  sound, 

*  Welfwik  good  and  faithful  servant  !*  to  him 
who  shall  have  acquitted  himself  of  his  tremen- 
dous responsibility  !  What  a  spectacle  7 — mul- 
litudes  entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  grate- 
fully ascribing  their  opening  and  inconceivable 
felicity  to  the  zeal,  the  fidelity,  the  prayers  of 

*  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxiv.  16.  j 
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their  pastor.  For  them,  to  resume  the  bcaotlfnl 
metaphors  of  the  Holy  Book, — for  them,  ike 
green  pastures^  into  which  they  had  conducted 
their  flock,  shall  flourish  in  everlasting  verdure; 
for  them,  the  waters  of  comfort^  beside  which  then 
had  led  (Arm,  shall  flow  from  a  source  whica 
eternity  cannot  exhaust,  from  those  rivers  of 
pleasure  which  are  at  God's  right  band  for  ever* 
mora. 

If  this  spectacle  has  a  contrast,  we  avert  our 
eyes  from  the  contemplation.  If  even  the  pie- 
ture  is  too  terrible  to  be  sketched,  who  could 
stand  the  poesibility  of  its  being  realixcd? 

This  whole  valedictory  address  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus  combines  every  beauty  of  composi- 
tion :  it  exhibits  an  energy,  a  devotion,  a  re- 
signation, an  integrity,  a  tenderness,  which  can. 
not  be  sufiiciently  admired.  And  the  more 
intimately  to  touch  their  hearts  by  mixing  the 
remembrance  of  the  friend  with  the  injunctions 
he  had  delivered,  he  not  onlv  refers  them  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  taught,  but  the  tears 
which  he  had  shed. 

There  is  rkothing  like  stoical  indifference.  No- 
thing like  a  contempt  of  the  sensibilities  cf  na. 
ture,  in  his  whole  conduct ;  and  it  furnishes  a 
proof  how  happily  magnanimity  and  tenderness 
blend  together,  that  as  there  is  probably  no  cha- 
racter in  history  which  exhibits  a  more  an* 
daunted  heroism  than  that  of  Saint  Paul,  so  there 
is  perhaps  not  one  whose  tears  are  so  frequently 
recorded.  *  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  break 
my  heart  7*  is  an  interrogatory  as  intellig  ble  to 
us  in  the  character  of  Panl,  as  the  heroic  decla- 
ration, *I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  onlv,  but 
also  to  die  for*  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 
What  grround,  then,  is  there  for  that  charge  so 
frequently  brought  against  persons  of  eminent 
piety,  that  they  are  destitute  of  natural  feelbg. 
The  Okl  Testament  Sainta  were  striking  exam- 
ples of  domestic  tenderness. 

When  Paul  exhorts  his  converts  *  to  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord,'  he  declares  his  own  participation 
in  the  blessings  of  this  steadfastness,  in  terms 
the  most  endearing — *  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  crown  and  joy,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord, 
my  dearly  beloved  ;' — as  if  he  would  add  to  the 
motives  of  their  perseverance,  the  transport  it 
would  afibrd  to  himself.  His  very  existence 
seems  to  depend  on  their  steadfastness  in  piety 
— *  for  now  we  live  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.' 
Again,  as  a  proof  how  dear  his  converts  were  to 
him,  he  was  desirous  of  imparting  to  them  not 
only  the  Oospel  of  Ood,  but  also  his  own  mul. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  no  where  more 
apparent  than  in  the  afifectionate  strain  in  whieh 
he  adjures  his  Roman  fViends  only  to  consent  to 
save  their  own  souls.  One  woold  auppoee  it 
was  not  the  immortal  happiness  of  others,  hot 
his  own,  which  so  earnestly  engaged  him.  How 
fervently  tender  is  his  mode  of  <3>teetiDg  them ! 
*  I  beaeech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
€rod' — *  I  Paul  by  myself  beseech  yoa  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ**  As  tha 
representative  of  his  master,  he  implores  of  man 
the  reconciliation  for  which  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  that  man  himself,  whose  own  conoem 
it  is,  should  be  the  solicitor. 

Saint  Paal*s  zeal  for  the  spiritual  wel&re  of 
•  Romaas  xii.  1. 
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vliole  eomiminitraa,  did  not  swallow  up  his  ar. 
dent  attachni6ot  to  individuals ;  nor  did  his  re- 
nrd  to  their  higher  interest  lead  him  to  over. 
KX>k  their  personal  sufforinga.  He  descends  to 
gire  particular  advice  to  one  friend*  respecting 
the  management  of  his  health.  In  his  grief  fur 
the  sickness  of  anotlier,t  and  his  joy  at  his  re. 
eovery,  he  does  not  pretend  to  a  fdeling  purely 
disinterested,  but  gratefully  acknowledges  that 
his  joy  was  partly  for  his  own  sake,*  *  lest  he 
•hoold  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.*  These  soft 
touches  of  sympathy  for  individuals  particularly 
dear  to  him,  in  a  man  so  like-minded  with 
Christ,  in  the  instances  of  Lasarus  and  John, 
are  a  anfficient  refutation  of  the  whimsical  as. 
lertion  of  a  lively  genius ;  that  particular  friend* 
ships  anB  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christian ity.t 

Tne  capacious  heart  of  this  blessed  ap>«tle 
was  so  large  as  to  receive  into  it  all  who  loved 
his  Lord.  The  salutation*  with  which  most  of 
his  Epistles  close,  and  the  a^ctionate  remem- 
brances which  they  convey,  include  perhaps  the 
names  of  a  greater  number  of  frienda,  than  any 
doxen  of  Greek  or  Roman  heroes,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  success  and  power,  ever  attracted ;  if  we 
may  judge  in  the  one  case  by  the  aame  rule  as 
in  the  other,  the  narrative  of  history,  or  the  wri. 
tings  of  biographical  memoirs. 

But  his  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  friends  or  country. — He  wa$ 
m  BMit,  and  nothing  that  involved  the  best  in. 
terests  of  man  was  indifferent  to  him.  A  most 
beautiful  comparison  has  been  drawn  by  as 
fine  a  genius  aa  has  adorned  this  or  any  ago, 
between  the  learned  and  not  illaudable  curi. 
oeity  which  has  led  so  many  ingenious  travel, 
lers  to  visit  distant  and  dangerous  climes,  in 
order  *to  cimiemplate  mutilated  statues  and 
defaced  coins;  to  collate  manuscripts,  and  take 
the  height  of  pyramids,*  with  the  leal  which 
carried  the  late  martyr  of  humanity  on  a  more 
nohie  pilgrimage,  *  to  search  out  infected  hospi. 
Cals,  to  explore  the  depth  of  dungeona,  and  to 
take  the  guage  of  human  misery'  in  order  to 
relieve  iL 

Without  the  unworthy  desire  to  rob  thia  emi. 
nent  philanthropist  of  his  well  earned  palm,  may 
we  not  be  allowed  to  wish,  that  the  exquisite 
eulogist  of  Howard  had  also  instituted  a  com- 
parison which  would  have  opened  so  vast  a  field 

*  Timnthy.  t  Epaphroditiit. 

1  It  in  liowpvAf  A  delit  of  Jiirticft  dii**  to  a  dcpsrtiMl 
IHend  to  obwrve.  that  no  fiispirioo  could  lie  mora  iin- 
fbuDdcil  than  that  Mr.  S.-iame  J(*nyns  wsd  not  vinoRre 
in  bm  pnifei«»iiioii  of  Chri^tinnity.  ThH  niithnr  lived 
Biiieh  in  hit  very  p|pA«ant  sncii-ty.  and  isippr^uadHd  that 
toe  died  a  sincitn*  Chrimian.  He  had  a  p^iiliar  turn  of 
bamniir;  h«deliahi(*d  in  nnvf^lty  and  paradox,  and  pf»r- 
toap«  kroufht  too  much  of  both  into  hi«  roUginu.  InirH- 
Dious  mon  will  soiiiHtimfs  be  inaeniniM  in  l*M  wronff 
ptMOK.  If  tut  layn  too  much  »trpn  on  voine  thin^i,  and 
«n>lerrate#  oth»r« :  if  h**  itii*taki>s  or  ovpriookaevAn  fun 
daok^'ital  p«Mnt<,  »» that  iovan  of  his  opinions  must  ap- 
]Kai  dffective  to  th«  eipftrienced  Christian;  yet  tb«» 
general  turn  of  his  work  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
Chri^ianity  may  rfmler  it  useful  to  others,  by  inviting 
tht'iu  by  the  v<*ry  novelty  of  his  manner  to  consult  a 
spi^ies  of  evidenci*  to  which  they  havp  not  been  accui 
tonvtd  A  sceptical  friend  of  the  writer  of  these  pnies, 
wton  bad  stoiid  out  against  tho  arfuiiienl  of  some  of  the 
abl««t  divines,  was  led  by  this  little  work  to  examine 
aaore  diiseply  into  Internal  Evidence ;  it  s  nt  him  to  read 
1V4  Bible  in  a  new  spirit.  He  followed  up  his  inquiries, 
^mru  !ied  antliors  whose  views  wuim  more  matured,  and 
iisd  a  sound  believer. 


to  his  eloquent  pen,  between  the  adfenturoua 
expeditions  of  the  conqueror,  the  circumnavi- 
gator,  the  discoveror,  the  naturalist,  with  those 
of  Paul,  the  martyr  of  tho  goctpel  ?  Paul,  who, 
renouncing  ease  and  security,  sacrificing  fame 
and  glory,  encountering  *  weariness  and  painfiil- 
ness,  watching,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  na- 
kedness; was  beaten  with  rods,  frequent  in  pri* 
sons,  in  deaths  ofl,  waa  once  stoned,  thiice  sufl 
fered  shipwreck,  was  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
deep,**  went  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  city 
to  city,  knowing  that  bonds  and  impriM)nri)ent 
awaited  him ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  He,  too, 
was  a  discoverer,  and  in  one  sense  a  naturalist. 
He  explored  not  indeed  the  treasures  of  the 
mineral,  nor  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world. 
His  business  waa  with  man ;  his  object  the  dis- 
covery of  man*s  moral  wants ;  his  study,  to  ap. 
ply  a  proportionate  remedy  ;  his  work,  to  break 
up  tho  barren  ground  of  the  human  aoil ;  his  aim, 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  undisciplined 
heart;  his  end,  the  salvation  of  those  for  wliom 
Cnrist  died.  He  did  not  bring  away  one  poor 
native  to  graft  the  vices  of  a  polished  country 
on  the  savage  ignorance  of  his  own  ;  but  he  car- 
ried to  the  natives  themselves  the  news,  and  the 
means  of  eternal  life. 

He  was  alao  a  conqueror,  but  he  visited  new 
regions,  not  to  depopulate,  but  to  enlighten  them. 
He  sought  triumphs,  but  they  were  over  sin  and 
ignorance.  He  achieved  conquesta ;  but  it  was 
over  the  prince  of  darkness.  He  gained  tro- 
phies, but  they  were  not  military  banners,  but 
rescued  souls.  He  erected  monuments,  but 
they  were  to  the  glory  of  Ood.  He  did  not 
carve  his  own  name  on  the  rocky  ahore,  but  he 
engraved  that  of  his  Lord  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  While  conflicting  with  want,  and  strug. 
gling  with  misery,  he  planted  churches ;  while 
sinking  under  reproach  and  obloquy,  ho  erected 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  among  barbarians,  and 
(far  more  hopeless  enterprize !)  among  philoso- 
phers ;  and  having  escaped  with  life  from  the 
most  uncivilized  nations,  waa  reserved  for  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  imperial  queen  of  cities  ! 


CHAP.  XII. 
Stint  PmuPa  Heavenly  Mindednees. 

True  religion  consists  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to  God. 
The  apostle  every  where  shows,  that  by  our 
apostacy  this  order  is  destroyed,  or  rather  in- 
verted.  At  the  same  time  he  teaches,  that 
though  bronght  into  this  degraded  state  by  our 
own  perverseness,  we  are  not  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  it.  He  not  only  shows  the  possibility, 
but  the  mode  of  our  restoration,  and  describee 
the  happy  condition  of  the  restored,  even  in  this 
world,  by  d<*claring,  that  t\»  be  epirituaUy  mind" 
ed  is  life  and  peace. 

He  knew  that  our  faculties  are  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powerful  instru- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  both ;  active  capa- 
cities for  either,  just  as  the  bent  of  our  character 

•  o  r>oriuu> ^ns,  eh.  zi. 
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18  determined  bj  the  predominance  of  religion 
or  of  sin,  of  the  senHual  or  the  8{uritual  mind. 
Saint  Paul  eminently  exhibited,  buth  in  his 
example  and  in  htii  writinfj^s,  the  spiritual  mind. 
He  was  not  only  equal  in  correclnesa  of  senti- 
ment and  purity  of  practice  with  those  who  are 
drily  orthodox,  and  superior  lo  those  who  are 
coldly  practical ;  but  he  *  perfects  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God.'  He  abounds  in  the  heavenly 
roindedness  which  is  the  uniting  link  between 
doctrinal  and  practical  piety,  which,  by  the  nnc 
tion  it  infuses  into  both,  proves  that  both  are  the 
result  of  Divine  ^ race ;  and  which  consists  in  an 
entire  consecration  of  the  affections,  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  whole  man  lo  (rod. 

This  disposition  the  apostle  makes  the  pre- 
liminary to  all  performance,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  all  acceptance.  This  it  is  Arhich  consti- 
tates  the  charm  of  his  writings.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sanctity  which  pervades  them,  and  which, 
whilst  it  affords  the  best  evidence  of  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  own  heart,  infuses  it 
also  into  the  heart  of  his  readers.  While  he  is 
musing,  the  5re  burns,  and  communicates  its 
pure  flame  to  every  breast  susceptible  of  genuine 
Christian  feeling.  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 
ments become  persuasions,  his  exhortations  en- 
treaties. A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  earnest- 
ness so  imploring,  breathes  throughout  them, 
that  it  might  seem  that  ail  regard  fur  himself, 
all  care  fur  his  own  interests,  is  swallowed  up  in 
his  ardent  and  afTectionate  concern  for  the 
■piritual  interest  of  others. 

The  exuberance  of  his  love  and  gratitude,  the 
fruits  of  his  abundant  faith,  break  out  almost  in 
irpitti  of  himself.  His  zeal  reproves  our  timidity, 
his  energy  our  inditf<'.rence.  *  He  dwells,'  as  an 
eloquent  writer  has  remarked,  *  with  almost  un- 
timely descant,'  on  the  name  of  Him  who  had 
called  him  out  of  dtrkness  into  his  marvellous 
light.  Tnai  name  which  we  are  so  reluctant  to 
pronounce,  not  through  reverence  to  its  posses- 
aor,  but  fear  of  each  other,  ever  sounds  with 
holy  boldness  from  the  lips  of  Paul.  His  bursts 
of  sacred  joy,  his  triumphant  appeals  to  the 
truth  of  the  promises,  his  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  hope  set  before  him,  carry  an  air  not  only 
of  patience,  but  of  victory,  not  only  of  faith,  but 
of  fruition. 

Whtiever  desires  more  particularly  to  com- 
pare this  spirit  of  Divine  powei  manifested  by 
the  apostle,  with  the  opposite  spirit  of  the  worlj, 
let  him  carefully  peruse  the  eighth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  At>er  describing 
the  strong  and  painful  conflict  with  the  raalig- 
nant  power  of  sin  in  the  seventh  chapter,  with 
what  a  holy  exultation  does  he,  in  the  opening 
of  the  eighth,  hurry  in,  as  it  were,  the  assur- 
ance that  Hhere  is  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.'  It  somewhat 
resembles  that  instant,  I  had  almost  said,  that 
impatient,  mercy  of  God  in  the  third  of  Genesis, 
which  seems  eager  to  make  the  promise  follow 
close  upon  the  fall,  the  forgiveness  upon  the  sm  ; 
to  cut  off  the  distressing  spioe  between  terror 
and  joy,  to  leave  no  intervul  for  despair.  God, 
who  IS  BO  patient  when  he  is  to  punish,  is  not  so 

Satient  when  he  is  to  save.    He  delays  to  strike, 
ut  he  hastes  to  pardon.     *  After   the  first  of- 
lisnce,'  sajri  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  God  could 


not  stay  from  redeeming;*  nor  could  Paul  stay 
(roin  prmtlainiii  g  that  we  are  redeemed.  The 
apostle,  like  his  Creator,  loses  not  a  moment  to 
comfort  the  soul  which  he  has  been  afflicting. 

In  this  divine  effusion  we  at  once  Gii»cern  the 
difference  between  natural  weaknesMand  super- 
added strength  ;  between  the  infirmities  which 
are  fortified  by  the  acsistance  of  ttib  Spirit,  and 
the  sensual  mind,  which  not  only  is  not,  but 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God  ;  between 
Him  who  not  having  *  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ,  is 
none  of  his,*  and  him  in  wriom  'CiirisL,  the 
spirit  of  life,  dwelLs  ;'  between  him,  who,  if  lie 
yield  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  shall  die,  and 
him  wlio,  through  the  Spirit  mortiiying  die 
deeds  of  the  body  shall  live. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  he  does  not  make 
the  line,  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes 
of  characters,  to  consist  merely  in  the  actual 
crimes  and  grosser  vices  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  better  actions  of  the  other.  It  is  to  the  sen. 
sual  and  spiritual  mimd^  the  fountain  of  good 
and  evil  deeds,  to  which  he  refers  as  the  de- 
cisive test.  This  radical  dintinciion  he  further 
conceives  to  be  a  more  obvious  line  of  separa- 
tion than  even  any  diiTerence  of  religious  opin- 
ions, any  distinction  arising  from  the  mere 
adoption  of  peculiar  dogmas. 

That  the  rcvivinti  assurance  may  appear  to 
belong  exclusively  to  real  Christians,  he  niarks 
the  change  of  character  by  the  defiuiie  tease 
nou)^  implying  their  recent  victory  over  their 
old  corruptions,  which  he  had  been  deploring* 
This  precaution  would  prevent  tftose,  who  re- 
mained in  their  former  state  from  taking  to 
themselves  the  comfort  of  a  promi?<e  in  which 
they  have  no  part  He  guards  it  slill  more  ex- 
plicitly, by  declaring,  that  the  true  evidence 
of  this  renovation  of  heart,  v.'as  their  italking 
afler  the  Spirit ;  a  term  which  describes  habitual 
progress  in  the  new  way,  to  which  we  are  con- 
ducted by  the  new  nature,  and  which,  if  it  do 
not  always  preserve  us  from  deviating  from  it, 
recalls  us  back  to  it. 

The  power  Paul  felt ;  and  on  this  principle  ho 
wrote ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any  principle  on 
which  he  did  not  act.  Aficr  he  had  carried 
piety  to  the  most  heroic  elevation  ;  af\er  he  had 
pressed  the  most  fervent  exertiims  on  others, 
a  >d  gained  the  splendid  conquests  over  iiimself^ 
still  he  c(jnsidc;red  himself  only  in  the  rttad  to 
salvation  :  still  he  never  thought  of  slackening 
his  course;  he  thonght  not  of  resting  ;  he  had 
not  reached  his  end.  He  was  not  intimidated 
from  pursuing  it  by  new  difficulties ;  his  resola- 
tion  rose  with  his  trials ;  all  he  feared  for  him- 
self, all  against  which  he  cautioned  others,  wai 
declension ;  his  grand  solicitude  for  them  and 
for  himself  was,  that  they  might  not  lose  th« 
ground  they  had  gained.  He  well  knew,  that 
even  the  present  position  could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  the  pursuit  nf  farther  coQii 
quests.     He  walked  af\cr  the  Spirit. 

The  terrible  forms  of  distress  which  he  pqih 
monn  to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
his  Epistles,  always  remind  hi:n  of  the  princif^ 
which  makes  them  supportable.  He  enume- 
rates human  miseries  in  all  their  variety  of 
shapes, — tribulalvm^  di»trei^^  persecuiion^  ftm 
mtnf ,  nakednett^  peril,  wword*    But  to  what  end 
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does  he  master  this  confederate  bind  of  woes  ? 
He  cells  on  them  not  to  avert  the  sufferings 
they  inflict ;  no,  he  challenges  them  to  separate 
the  Cltristian  sufferer  from  the  love  of  Christ, 
He  preeents  himself  to  us  as  an  instance  of 
the  sapreme  triumph  of  this  love  over  all  earthly 
ealamity.  The  man  whose  dietrettes  abitunded^ 
who  ^as  pressed  above  measure^  comes  out  of 
the  csoofliot,  not  only  a  conqueror, — that  to  one 
of  hie  ardent  spirit  seemed  too  poor  a  triumph, 
he  is  mere  than  a  conqueror.  But  how  is  this 
victory  achieved?  Through  him  who  loved  us* 
That  lowliness  which  made  him  say  just  before, 
'that  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  but  what  I  hate 
that  I  dis*  must  have  been  liAed  by  a  mighty 
&ith  when  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death  nor  life,  rM>r  angels,  nor  princi. 
palities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jksus  our  Lord.* 

In  speaking,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  glories  of 
the  eternal  world,  his  rapture  does  not  escape 
him  as  the  sally  of  the  imagination,  as  a  thought 
awakened  by  a  sudden  glance  of  the  object ;  he 
does  not  express  himself^  at  random  from  the  im. 
palse  of  the  moment ;  his  is  not  the  conjectural 
iinguage  of  ignoratit  desire,  of  uncertain  hope  ; 
it  is  an  assumption  of  the  sober  tone  of  calcula. 
lion.  *  I  reckon,*  says  he,  like  a  man  skilled  in 
this  spiritual  arithmetic, — *  I  reckon,'  after  a  due 
Mtimate  of  their  comparative  value,  *  that  the 
luSerings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re. 
vealed.* 

No  man  was  ever  so  veil  qualified  to  make 
this  estimate.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
world  he  had  shared  more  largely  than  any  man. 
Of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  he  had  a 
glimpse  granted  to  no  other  man.  He  had  been 
caught  up  into  Paradise.  He  '  had  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  seen  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty,* and  the  result  of  his  privileged  experi- 
ence, was,  that  he  *  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ;'  that  he  desired  to  escape  from 
Ibis  valley  of  tears ;  that  he  was  impatient  to 
recover  the  celestial  vision,  eager  to  perpetuate 
the  momentary  foretaste  of  the  glories  of  im- 
nortality. 

We  perceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  future 
felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts,  of  which 
wt,  in  an  established  state  of  Christianity,  and 
nffering  only  under  the  common  trials  of  mor- 
tality can  have  no  adequate  conception.  His 
ooarageoas  faith  was  kept  alive  and  fortified 
bv  fervently  practising  the  duty  he  so  unwe^- 
nedly  urges  npon  others ;  continuing  instant  in 

To  encourage  this  practice  in  his  readers,  and 
It  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  source  of  his 
own  heavenly  hope,  and  continual  intercotirse 
with  the  Divine  presence,  he  adda,  '  the  Spirit 
belpeth  oar  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what 
ve  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit 
itself  maketh  intercession  for  us.*  Nor  does  bin 
high  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  thus  gendered, 
•asily  find  its  limit.  On  the  contrary,  he  addi, 
*  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  Jove  Grod.* 

Thb  trust  was  an  sMuranoe  of  the  largest 


import,  and  it  involved  indefinite  consequences. 
Having  cordially  con6ded  in  him  for  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  found,  as  is  al 
ways  the  case,  the  greater  involving  the  less ; 
he  found  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  trusting 
Him  with  his  inferior  concerns.  To  Him  to 
whom  he  had  committed  his  eternal  happiness, 
to  Him  he  could  not  scruple  to  confide  bis  for- 
tune, his  health,  his  reputation,  his  life. 

IFs  have  not,  it  is  true,  these  manifestations, 
of  which  the  apostle  was  favoured  with  a  tem- 
porary enioymenU  But  we  have  his  testimony, 
added  to  the  testimony,  the  evidences,  the  proo/s, 
the  promises,  the  demonstrations  of  the  whole 
New  Testament.  Why,  then,  are  we  not  sup. 
ported,  encouraged,  animated  by  them  ?  It  is 
because  we  do  not  examine  these  evidences,  be- 
cause we  do  not  consult  these  testimonies,  be- 
cause we  neglect  these  proofs:  therefore  it  is, 
that  we  are  not  nurtured  by  these  promises.  We 
entertain  them  as  speculations,  rather  than  as 
convictions,  we  receive  them  as  notions,  rather 
than  as  facts. 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devout  as- 
surances is  conferred,  it  is  in  fervent  prayer. 
What  an  encouragement  to  this  holy  exercise, 
is  the  hope  of  being  raised  by  it,  to  the  heart-felt 
belief  that  such  felicity  is  resi,  and  that  it  is  re- 
served for  the  final  portion  of  the  humble  Chris- 
tian ?  Too  humble,  perhaps,  to  give  full  credit 
that  such  great  things  can  bo  in  store  for  him. 
For  a  moment  he  is  staggered,  till  faith,  the  pa- 
rent of  that  humility  which  trembles  while  it 
believes,  enables  him  to  apply  to  himself  the  pro- 
mises of  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible, 
the  merits  of  Him  for  whom  nothing  is  too  great, 
the  death  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live 
forever. 

In  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  *  constraining*  power  of  his  love,  there  is 
a  vehemence  in  his  desire,  a  vivacity  in  his  sen- 
timents, an  energy  in  his  language,  an  intensity 
in  his  feelings,  which  stronglv  indicate  a  mind 
penetrated  with  the  depth  of  his  own  views.  He 
faints  the  love  of  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  which, 
though  his  soul  was  deeply  sensible  as  to  its  na- 
ture, yet  as  to  the  degree,  it  is  *  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above*  not  only  *  all  that  he  could  ask,' 
but  *  all  that  he  could  think.*  His  boldest  con- 
ceptions  sink  under  the  impression  which  no 
language  could  convey. 

Yet  these  sublime  portions  of  his  writings, 
which  bear  the  more  special  stamp  and  impress 
of  the  gospel,  which  afford  the  nearest  view  of 
realities  as  yet  unapproachable,  are  set  aside  by 
many,  as  things  in  which  they  have  no  personu 
concern.  They  have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  blind  re- 
verence for  them,  as  for  something  which  they 
conceive  to  be  at  once  sacred  and  unintelligible, 
such  a  kind  of  respect  as  a  man  would  naturally 
entertain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand. 

Eloquent  as  he  wis,  we  often  Bnd  him  labour- 
ins  under  his  intense  conception  of  ideas  too 
vast  for  utterance.  In  describing  the  extent  of 
the  Icve  of  God,  its  height  and  depth,  its  length 
and  breadth,  his  soul  see  ns  to  ei pand  with  the 
dimensions  he  is  unfolding.  His  expressiona 
seem  to  acquire  all  that  force  with  which  he  in-^ 
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timatea  that  the  soul  ituclf,  so  acted  upon,  is  in- 
vested. To  be  ttrengthened  with  mightt  would 
have  beeo  reckoned  tautology  in  an  ordinary 
writer  on  an  ordinary  subject;  and  to  bestreng^th- 
ened  with  all  might,  would  seem  an  attribute  im. 
possible  to  mortality.  But  holy  Paul  had  him- 
self felt  the  excellency  of  that  power  ;  he  knew 
that  it  is  derived,  and  that  the  fuuntain  of  dura- 
tion is  the  glorious  power  of  God. 

In  delineating  the  mighty  operations  of  Di- 
vine love  on  the  human  mind,  the  seeming  hy- 
perboles are  soberly  true.  Wnerc  the  theme  is 
illimitable,  language  will  burst  its  bounds.  He 
preaches  riches  which  are  unsearchable— exhorts 
to  know  the  love  which  surpasses  knowledge — 
promises  peace  which  passes  understanding — 
we  must  look  al  things  which  are  not  seen — 
against  hope  we  must  believe  in  hope — while  «or- 
rowful  we  must  always  be  rejoicing — as  having 
nothing  we  must  reckon  that  we  possess  all  things 
— dyings  and  behold  we  live — though  unknown 
we  are  well  known — In  short,  he  reconciles  c«>n- 
tradictions,  unites  opp<3sites.  Antipathies  by 
nature  become  affinities  by  grace.  '  Tlie  love  of 
God  in  Christ  is  the  point  where  he  makes  con- 
traries  centre,  and  impossibilities  meet. 

His  spirit  seema  most  intimately  to  identify 
itself  with  the  church  of  Ephesus.  What  an 
improbable  union !  The  late  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers of  Diana,  and  the  late  persecutors  of 
the  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  but  one  heart  and 
one  soul !  These  recent  enemies  to  Christ,  and 
to  each  other,  now  meet  in  one  common  point 
of  attraction.  With  what  holy  triumph  does  he 
dilate  on  their  common  faith  !  that  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  is  their  common  centre 
V    and  bond  of  union  I 

Still,  as  we  have  such  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  he  does  not  sacrifice  practical  duty  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  rapture.  Still  he  d'les  not 
allow  even  these  Ephesians  to  rest  satisfied  with 
tlie  grace  they  have  received.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  been  favoured  with  a  vocation, 
they  must  *  walk  worthy  of  it*  *  The  perfecting 
of  the  saints*  must  be  carried  on;  *they  muMV 
reach  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.*  No  such  perfection  had  been  attain, 
ed  as  would  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present 
position.  Even  in  this  highly  favoured  church, 
progress  is  enjoined,  pressed,  reiterated. — No 
elevation  of  devout  feeling  sets  him  above  atten- 
tion to  moral  goodness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  abrupt 
apostrophes  of  praise  and  gratitude  into  which, 
in  the  midslof  sorrow,  of  exhortation,  of  reproof, 
he  unexpecte<ily  breaks  out.  The  love  of  his 
Redeemer  so  fills  his  soul,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  to  restrain  its  outward  expression.  Even 
when  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  directing  the  concerns  of  others,  which,  by 
an  ordinary  mind,  would  have  been  pleaded  as  a 
valid  reason  for  suspending  spiritual  ideas,  and 
dismissinif  spiritual  feelings,  they  yet  mix  them- 
■elves,  as  it  were  involuntarily,  with  his  secular 
cares ;  there  is  not  only  a  satisfaction  hut  a  joy. 
fulness  in  these  escapes  of  affection  which  seem 
to  spring  from  his  soul,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
pression of  his  circumstances,  to  the  danger 
which  surrounded,  to  the  deaths  which  threat- 
•  ened  him* 


When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at  Phi- 
lippi,  it  is  recorded  that  they  prayed  at  midnight 
This  would  naturally  be  expected  from  such 
men,  under  sunh  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  added, 

*  they  sang  praises  unto  God.'  Thus  they  not 
only  justified,  but  glorified  Elim,  under  this  suf- 
fering, as  well  as  degradation.  For  it  mual  not 
t>e  forgotten,  that  this  imprisonment  will  net 
merely  a  measure  for  securing  their  pereqil%— 
they  were  stripped  bare — many  stripes  were  Uit 
upon  them,  and  the  iron  entered  into  their  souL 
Yet  they  sang  praises  unto  God. 

What  a  triumph  is  here  of  the  element  of 
spirit  over  the  force  and  violence  of  outward  cir 
cumstances ! 

*  Th'  oppre«sior  holds 
His  body  bound,  hut  knowM  not  what  a  range. 
His  Apirit  lakes,  uncofiwious  of  a  chain  ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 
VVboiu  God  delights  in,  and  in  wliom  be  dwells.* 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  to  which  we 
have  juHt  referred,  we  are  presented  with  a  fresh 
instance  how  much  his  devotion  rose  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  distress.-^It  was  written 
from  a  prison,  and  is  al  nost  one  entire  effusion 
of  love  and  praise.  It  is  an  overflowing  expres- 
sion of  afTectionate  gratitude,  that  has  no  paral- 
lel.  It  seems  to  be  enriched  with  an  additional 
infusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has  perhaps 
more  of  tlie  heroism  of  Christian  feeling  tlian, 
except  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  sacred  treasury.  It  seems 
to  come  fresh  from  the  celestial  world.  He 
spoaks  not  as  from  a  prison,  but  as  from  a  re- 
gion of  light,  and  life,  and  glory.  His  thoughts 
are  in  heaven,  his  soul  Is  with  his  Saviour,,  hii 
heart  is  with  his  treasure  :  no  wonder,  then,  that 
his  language  has  a  tincture  of  the  idiom  of  im- 
mortality. 

As  Archimedes,  when  Syracuse  was  taken  by 
the  besiegers,  was  so  intent  on  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  he  knew  not  when  the  city 
was  lost :  so  the  apostle,  absorbed  in  a  concern 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  philosopher  aa 
Scripture  truth  is  to  scientiBc,  lost  sight  of  the 
cruelties  of  Nero,  forgot  his  former  sufferings, 
felt  not  his  present  captivity,  thought  not  of  hit 
impending  fate — present,  past,  and  future,  as 
they  related  to  himself,  were  absorbed  in  hia 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  church,  for  the  glory 
of  its  founder !  Mark  the  divine  supports  vouch- 
safed to  this  imprisoned  Saint !  Note  his  state 
of  grace !  Observe  the  perfection  of  his  faith  I 
How  the  motion  of  his  spirit  was  accelerated  aa 
it  drew  nearer  to  its  centre  !  He  whose  deep 
humility  had  su^gestod  to  him  the  posKihility, 
that,  after  converting  others,  he  might  himself 
be  rejected  :  he  who  had  desired  nut  to  be  un-- 
clothed,  but  to  t>e  clothed  upoii — now  declaree 
that  he  is  ready  to  be  offered  up,  now  desires  to 
dnpart ;  not  in  the  gentle  decay  of  exhausted 
nature,  not  in  the  weaning  languor  of  a  8i<^ 
bed,  not  in  the  calm  of  a  peaceful  dissolulioo, 
suffering  only  the  pains  inseparable  from  an  or- 
dinary death  ;  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
hand  of  violence :  he  is  ready  to  pour  out  hie 
blood  upon  the  scaffold ;  he  is  longing  to  join 

*  the  souls  which  were  beheaded  fur  the  witnesa 
of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  Goil.*    Sc  fur  from 

1  being  dismayed,  becaase  he  knew  that  his  mar* 
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tftdom  WAS  at  band  ;  be  who  know  not  what  it 
wti  to  boaat,  yet  knowing  in  whom  he  had  tru<it- 
ed;  feeling  his  eternal  redemption  drawing  ni)|[h, 
eoald  exclaim  with  a  holjr  bravery  ;  *  I  have 
finished  my  courao ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.* 

Tiiaa  in  a  rapture  of  triumphant  joy  at  the 
meat^  w'&gmofthe  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
tbt  I4M  A  righteous  Judge,  *  had  prepared 
for  hia  aipHnst  the  great  day/  that  same  unpa- 
fillaM  philanthropy,  which  he  had  so  constantly 
manifested,  breaks  out  and  consecrates  a  mo- 
ment, when  we  mij^bt  have  supposed  the  imme. 
ditte  nearness  of  his  own  unspeakable  blessed- 
mu  would  have  engrossed  his  whole  soul.  His 
religion  was  no  selfish  piety,  his  hope  no  solilsry 
nlvation.  Gratitude  swells  into  its  highest 
transport  from  the  teflec'ion  that  the  Lord  Jenus 
bad  not  exclusively  reserved  the  crown  for  him, 
no,  nor  for  the  beloved  Timothy,  to  whom  he 
writes,  nor  for  the  multitudes  of  his  own  friends, 
nor  for  the  converts  who  were  to  be  peculisriy 
'his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing;*  but  *for  all 
tbem  also  which  love  his  appearing,*  for  all  *the 
ndeemed  of  the  Lord*  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XIIL 

A  ^neral  vieio  of  the  qvalUiea  of  Saint  Paul : 
kit  kttowled^f  of  human  nature — hie  delicacy 
in  giving  advice  or  reproof—hie  integrity. 

TnRRE  is  in  Saint  Panl*s  writings  and  con- 
dact,  euch  warmth  and  openness ;  so  much 
frankness  and  candour ;  such  an  unreserved 
pouring  out  of  his  very  soul ;  such  a  free  dis- 
dosiire  of  his  feelincf)!,  as  well  as  of  his  opinions; 
iocU  an  elevation,  mingled  with  such  a  sober- 
ness  of  thinking  ;  so  much  social  kindness,  with 
so  much  Divine  love ;  so  much  practical  activi. 
ty,  with  such  deep  spirituality  ;  so  much  human 
pru.ience,  with  so  much  of  the  wisdom  which 
If  from  above  ;  ho  much  tenderness  for  the  per- 
sons of  men,  with  so  little  connivance  at  their 
faults;  so  much  professional  dignity,  with  sn 
much  pf^rsotial  humility, — as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  any  other  human  being. 

Yet  in  all  theue  op()i)site  excellences,  there  is 
DoChincr  that  is  not  practicable,  nothing  that  is 
not  iinitahle.  His  religion,  like  his  morality, 
lua  a  peculiar  sedateness.  His  ardent  feelings 
betr:iy  him  into  no  intemperance  of  speech,  into 
00  inequality  of  action.  His  piety  is  free  from 
•eecntricity,  his  faith  from  presumption. 

Unifbrmly  we  find  a  er^t  reasonableness  in 
bis  character;  and  it  adds  to  his  value  as  an  ex- 
mini»l^,  that  he  was,  if  we  may  bo  allowed  so  fa. 
miliar  an  expression,  eminently  a  man  of  bnsi- 
neas.  His  transactions,  indeed  always  tended 
to  the  sa'ue  end  with  bin  df*votions  and  his  in- 
structions ;  ho  was  full  of  care,  but  it  was  the 
earn  of  all  the  churches;  each  day  was  fully  oc- 
eapied,  but  it  was  that  same  *  care*  which  came 
apon  him,  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  but  as  a  daily 


Tha  perfection  in  which  he  possessed  this 
quality,  proves  that  his  devotediioss  had  in  it 
BOtMing  of  abstraction.  He  exhibited  no  con< 
toinpt  of  the  common  usages,  no  reoanoiation 

V0L.U. 


of  the  common  comforts  of  life,  when  the  former 
could  with  propriety  be  observed,  or  the  latter 
bo  lawfully  enjoyed  ;  no  covetinj;  of  sufForings, 
when  they  could  be  conscientiously  avoided. 
He  was  no  pattern  for  ascetics,  no  prototype  for 
Siylites.  He  bequeathed  no  example  of  bodily 
macerations,  nor  uncommanded  austeritiei",  nor 
penances  uiiprofitably  aiming  at  atonement.  Hit 
idea  of  self-denial  was  to  sacrifice  his  own  will; 
his  notion  of  pleasing  God  was  to  do  and  suffer 
the  Divine  will. 

His  diticrelion  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous 
than  his  zeal :  unlike  some  enthusiastic  Chris, 
tians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  who,  not 
contented  to  meet  persecution,  invilicd  it;  he 
never  sought,  whilst  he  never  shrunk  from  dan- 
ger. Tnough  his  life  was  one  continued  mar- 
tyrdom, to  which  the  brief  suffering  of  the  stake 
or  the  axe  would  have  been  a  mercy,  yet  he 
was  contented  to  live  for  lengthened  services ; 
though  he  would  have  finished  his  course  with 
joy  to  himself,  he  was  willing  to  protract  it  for 
the  glory  of  G<>d  ;  though  he  counted  not  hie  life 
dear^  yet  he  knew  it  to  be  useful,  and  therefore 
desired  its  continuance. 

He  was  entirely  exempt  from  that  indiscreet 
zeal  which  seems  to  ^lory  in  provoking  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  world.  He  had  nothing  of  that 
bad  judgment,  which  seeks  distinction  from  sin- 
gularity. His  straight-forward  rectitude  neither 
courted  the  applause,  nor  despised  the  good  opi- 
nion of  men.  He  who,  in  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  could  say,  *  We  sought  %\ory  neither  of 
you  nor  yet  of  others ;  in  the  tenderness  of  that 
heart  could  say,  to  the  same  persons,  *  for  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ;  are 
not  even  ye, — ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.** 

He  was  totally  free  from  any  irrational  confi. 
doMce  in  supernatural  interpositions.  Though 
living  ander  the  influence  of  the  Huly  Spirit,  he 
felt  no  enthu'iiastio  inflation. 

Though,  in  his  perilous*  voyage,  assured  by 
an  angel  of  God  that  there  should  be  no  loss  oif 
lives,  yet  he  helped  with  hi*  own  hande  to  throw 
out  the  tackling,  and  the  ship  muet  be  worked 
by  his  direction.  He  went  farther,  declaring, 
*  except  the  men  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot  be 
sav^d.*  Could  the  boldest  impuj^ner  of  Divine 
Providence  have  exercised  more  prudence,  have 
exhibited  more  activity  7 

Not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings,  we  may  loarn, 
that  mnrely  to  say,  we  trust  in  God  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  thing  within  our  power, 
without  using  ourselves  the  rational  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  is  a  total  want  of  sense ;  and 
not  entirely  to  trust  in  Him,  while  we  are  using 
them,  is  an  utter  want  of  faith. 

ThoiKjrh  favoured  with  immediate  revelations 
from  above,  yet  was  PjuI  so  singularly  mod*»st, 
as  only  nlitrhtty  to  advert  to  Divitie  commonica- 
tions,  and  then  in  the  name  of  a  third  person,— 
I  knew  a  man  in  Chriet. — So  continent  of  speech, 
as  not  even  to  disclr)se  this  distinction  till  near 
fourteen  years  after  it  had  been  conferred.  May 
we  not  tlien  agree  with  the  sagacious  Paley, 
that  *  Saint  Paul's  mind  had  none  of  the  charac- 
toristics  of  enthusiasm  ;  that  the  coolness  of  his 

*  Aets,  ch.  xxviL 
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bead  always  kept  pace  with  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  ?* 

lliis  conduct  uniformly  exhibits  the  precise 
distinction  between  Chrivtian  wisdom  and 
worldly  policy.  His  boundary- line  ia  clearly 
defined,  and  he  never  steps  over  it  to  serve  a 
purpoHc.  Of  that  prudence  which  is  a  kin  to 
selfiMiiness,  of  that  discretion  which  leans  to 
crafi,  of  that  candour  which  tends  to  undue  pli- 
ancy,  of  that  windom  which  is  seniiual  and 
eaithly,  he  had  not  the  slightest  tincture.  What 
an  illutftriuus  orator  of  our  own  time  said  of  his 
contemporary  statesman,  may  be  far  more  ap- 
pnipriHiely  applied  to  Saint  Paul, — that,  in  gain- 
lug  admiration,  hi*  virtues  were  hit  arts.* 

HiH  intellectual  powers  were  admirably  con- 
stituted to  second  his  high  moral  and  spiritual 
altamments.  He  had  an  intuitive  sagacity  of 
mind.  This  deep  master  of  the  science  of  man 
Was  intimately  acquainted  witli  all  the  doublings 
and  luruiugs,  the  intricacies  and  perverHcnews 
of  the  heart.  In  short  he  knew  the  exact  point 
from  which  to  take  the  most  comprehensive 
view  of  this  scene  of  man;  and  his  writings 
pOi»8(?8ii  this  great  advantage,  that  they  also  put 
the  intul.igent  reader  iu  the  position  to  take  the 
same  view.  He  knew  every  plait  and  fold  of 
the  human  character.  He  had  atudied  the  spe- 
cies in  all  its  modihcations  and  varieties,  from 
the  monarch  on  the  llirone  to  the  meanest  offi- 
cer ill  iiia  court;  from  the  high  priest  prcsidmg 
in  the  Sanhedrim  to  th«  pharisee  praying  in  the 
street :  of  the  intolerance  of  the  ono,  he  hsd  had 
porwmai  experience ;  through  the  duplicity  of 
the  other,  his  keen  eye  could  pierce,  without 
euit.sultiiig  the  breadth  of  his  phylactery. 

The  H.ime  acute  penetration  brought  him  no 
less  acquainted  with  the  errors  of  the  well  intcn- 
tioiied,  with  the  weaknesttes  of  the  wise,  with 
tliu  faiiini>8of  the  virtuous,  and  the  inconaisten- 
cies  of  even  the  conRcientious.  Yet  did  he  never 
Convert  hia  knowledge  of  all  the  Hhades  of  the 
human  mind  to  an  unkind,  malevolent,  or  selfish 
pur|ioHe.  It  never  tauj^ht  him  to  hate  the  un- 
worthy,  with  whoso  obliquities  it  made  him  ac 
qua  lilted  ;  or  to  despise  ihe  weak  whose  infirmi- 
ties it  had  discovereii.  So  far  was  he  from  avail- 
ing himnelf  of  his  sagacity,  by  turning  the  vices 
or  imiwcilities  of  others  to  his  own  sccount,  that 
It  iu'ipired  him  with  a  more  tender  and  compas- 
sionate feeling  for  the  frailties  of  their  common 
nature. 

In  perusing  his  Epistles,  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  is  not  addressing 
the  profligate  and  profane,  but  converts,  or,  at 
lea*it,  religions  professors.  This  consideration 
would  prevent  our  putting  the  leproofs  and  cor- 
rections which  he  thought  necessary  for  them 
at  ItMi  great  a  dii*tunce  from  ourselves.  Into 
this  danger  we  may  be  too  much  inclined  to 
fall,  if  we  do  not  bring  these  people  nearer  to 
whit  we  suppose  *to  be  our  own  level.  They 
were  a Iroady  Christians.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
always  necessary  to  arrange  all  the  fundamental 
d<»ctrines  into  a  regular  system,  much  less  to 
begin  with  a  formal  exposition  of  the  elements 
of  a  reiigiitn,  with  tht^  principles  of  which  they 
were  already  imbued  ;  or  at  least  with  the  doc- 

*  Mr  Borkfl  of  tba  Maniuis  of  Rockingbam. 


trines  of  which  they  were  acquainted.  This 
msnner  of  sddreasing  them  is  a  proof  that  their 
progress  was  already  considerable. 

The  first  Epi^tle  is  inscribed  *  to  all  that  are 
at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints, 
whose  faith  is  spoken  of  tliroughout  the  world.* 
The  next  is  *  to  the  church  of  God  at  0>rinth, 
with  all  the  saints  in  Achaia.*  Another  *  to  the 
saints  that  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus.*  Again,  *  to  the  saints  and  faith- 
ful brethren  in  Christ  at  Colosse.*  His  letters 
to  individual  friends,  designate  al<^  the  piety 
of  his  corresptmdents.  *  To  Timothy,  his  soa 
in  the  faith  ,*  *  to  Titus,  his  own  son  at\er  the 
common  faith.*  And  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews 
c<illectively,  he  denominates  them  *holy  bre- 
tliren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling.* 

It  would  be  well  if  the  ^nerality  of  Christians 
could  aspire  to  rank  with  aay  of  these  classes. 
Saint  PauPs  knowledge  of  tpaiikipd,  however, 
of  which  we  have  said  so  moch,  would  prevent 
his  addressing  the  b^t^of  ijis  converts,  a^ cha- 
racters who  did  not  reiyuire  eithe^caution,  cor- 
rection, or  improvem^t.^  He  kneiw  even  af\er 
they  had  adopted  the  Christisn  pr^fHssion,  how 
pertinaniouvly  bad  n^Mts  would  cleave  to  some^  \ 
how    much    besetting '^ins,   natural   infirmityv 
temptation  without, 'and  pas^ioo  frhhin,  ^vould  / 
im^iede  the  progress  j)f«thejrs.     He  was^walU 
that  many  who  tlAuugfit  themselves  aAicere,aM| 
perhaps  really  w^re  s(\  were  yet  .^careless  asd 
cold  heaitcd;  thst  msny  who  were  war^i  in'  . 
profession,  were  ^Ifish,  jndolent,*  covetunut ;  • 
that  many  who  Vpp  arcd  to  be  loTf  us  of  God,' 
were  yet  inordin|te)y  levers  of  p^Asure ;  IhltT' 
some  who  profesved  tfi  bedesd  Ui^aini  were'aKte 
to  t-.e  world.     *  Alexander  did  him  mii^ch  evil/  *, 
*  Demas  forsook  him  ;''^t  Chj^R^'^liH  an^ >Hef mo- 
genes  turned  away  fruTll  hiiHr*     "  V  • 

The  persons4o  whoinii%  inraftt  «iight,on  the 
whole,  be  considered  ss  othUiiAur  apecinr  en  of    ' 
professing  <^hristfans  in  eveAlqp^ConseiiiiBnt- 
ly  neither  his  doctilrnB  nor  fiXi  precipla  can,  by  * 
any  fair  rule  of  judirmeiij;1|^'lini|ited  lotlMOom*, 
niunity,  or  even  toUhe  indmdiMl,'tibswhoin  Uiew^ 
were  immedia/ely  inscribed  ;  Ke  has«rao1et:  ha 
mandate  into  an  unalterable  standard  of  t^U^' 
ral  Christianity.  -  .  '  Iv/ 

The  inspiring  guide  of  Saint  Paul  4new  qlnt' 
human  nature,  lefl  to  its  own  specific  op6ral&ili| 
would  be  the  same  in  that  church  of  Rome  lb 
which  his  Epistle  was  addressed,  as  in  the 
existing  church  of  that  metropolis, — a  chni£| 
which  has  so  far  departed  from  the  sim|ilic|l^ 
of  its   founder;  that  the   church   of  EphenM 
would  differ  only  in  its  local  circumetaneet  e^^, 
form  of  government  from  the  church  of 
land ;  that  the  aame  sort  of  beings,  with 
Slime  wants  and  weaknesses  which  compi 
the  church  of  Gslatia,  would  cotnpose  that 
Geneva  and  of  Holland ;  that  it  was  not  the  Ci^*  | 
rinthian  convert  alone  who  should  become  *i 
now  creature  ;*  that  it  was  not  the  member  of 
any  parlicular  community  that  must  *  put  off 
the  old  man  with  his  deeds  ;*  he  knew  thst  tht 
transmuting  power  of  true  religion  would  con-, 
fer  the  same  character  of  newness  upon  everj 
genuine  believer ;  that  as  in  every  age  the  priii-  • 
ciple  is  the  same,  so  also  will  be  the  results. 

In  illustration  of  these  general  remarks,  lot  i 
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08  select  a  particolar  case. — Our  apostle  had 
Dot  studied  tlie  human  heart  to  so  little  purpose 
IS  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  of  itself  conimonly 
indisposed  tolit)erality.  Even  where  a  measure 
of  reliffious  feelini^  has  conferred  or  enlarged 
this  virtue,  he  knew  that  it  requires  excitement 
to  keep  the  fltme  alivo ;  t'lat  if  essily  kindled 
by  8Qiii#  affecting  tale,  or  some  pre^tent  object, 
it  rony,  by  bein^  le  t  to  itself,  be  as  easily  ez- 
tinffuished.  He  knew  that  impressions,  if  not 
immediately  followed  up,  and  acted  upon,  soon 
wesr  out;  that  a  warm  impulse,  if  lefl  to  cool, 
evaporates  in  mere  profe^ion.  On  this  princi- 
ple, then,  we  find  him  delicately  remindin^^  the 
G)rinthians*  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  had 
Toluntarily  eni^aeed  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  in. 
dij^ent,  and  remonstratinjB^  on  the  oblitfation  to 
put  their  own  plan  in  execution,  by  distributing 
as  well  as  collecting. 

In  sutrgesiing  this  duty,  he  takes  a  circui. 
tous  path,  by  inli  nating  the  necessity  of  con> 
■istency  in  the  conduct  of  Christians,  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  expediency  of  those  who  abounded  in 
fiiith  and  eloquence,  and  religious  knowJedge, 
abounding  also  in  acts  of  beneficence  ;  and  by 
hinting  that  a  high  profession,  without  that 
broad  principle  of  Christian  charity,  of  which 
he  knew  almsgiving  to  be  one  fruit,  would  be 
an  anomaly  discreditable  to  themselves,  and  in. 
jorioas  to  religion. 

He  then  proposes  to  them,  with  the  hand  of 
a  master,  persuasions,  arguments,  and  exam- 
plea  ;  he  makes  duties  grow  out  of  motives,  and 
unpresaes  both  by  actual  instances.     He  men- 
tions, in  a  sort  of  incidental  way,  the  benevo 
fence  of  a  less  opulent  and  less  instructed  peo- 
pie,  the  Macedonians;  and,  according  to  his 
invariable  custtim,   produces   their  charity  as 
growing  out  of  their  piety.     They  gave  them' 
aelve$Jint  unto  the  Lord^  and  then,  as  the  eETecl 
would  naturally  follow  the  cause,  they  gave  unto 
M  by  the  will  of  Ood,     He  informs  them,  that 
&is  generous  people  did  not  wait  to  confer  their 
boaoty  till  it  was  solicited.     He  intimates,  tliat 
in  thb  instsnce  it  was  not  those  who  wanted  the 
ikarity,  but  those  who  gave  it,  *  that  pressed  it, 
vith  much  entreaty  ;*  instructively  hinting,  that 
Aej  had  made  true  use  of  afflictions  ;  for  that 
*tliMr  poverty/  instead  of  being  pleaded  as  an 
■pqlogy  for  withholding  their  charity,  *  abound- 
^lo  the  riches  of  their  liberality.* 
'  This  was  a  powerful  intimation,  that  if  those 
Mr«  indiif en t  converts  had  been  so  bountiful, 
VVai  might  not  be  expected  from  the  opulent 
MMropolis  of  the  regions  of  Achaia  ?  It  was 
also  itx  experiment  of  their  sincerity;  for  if 
.^y  were  more  forward  in  profession,  and  more 
[^bondant  in  graces,  would  it  not  be  an  expected 
nence,  that  they  should  be  more  abundant 
^  works  of  charity  7 
•  And,  finally  not  contented  with  pressing  upon 
ijbmm  the  example  of  i|  church  of  inferior  note, 
hi  rises  snddenly  to  the  sublimest  of  all  prece- 
.dents.     He  does  not,  to  them^  quote  any  injunc- 
{tion  of  tlieir  Divine  Master  to  charity,  though 
t  with  such  injunctions  the  Gospel  abounds  ;  but 
I  fai  a  manner  strong,  and  instant,  unexpectedly 
ces  his  example^  and  in  the  lofUest  possible 
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instance  :•  *  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich.  To  what  a  trifle,  to 
what  a  nothing  does  he,  by  this  admirable  turn, 
reduce  the  largest  pecuniary  bounty,  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  unspeakabi.e  gift  I 

To  the  same  purpose  he  directs  his  friends 
at  Ephesus,  in  his  last  atfectionate  discourse,  to 
the  precept  of  Christ  Afler  the  most  powerful 
exnortations,  he  alludes  to  his  having  himeslf 
supplied  his  necessities  by  the  labour  of  hit 
own  hands,  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  charity  ; 
and  then,  lest  they  should  suppose  this  to  be 
any  vaunt  of  his  self-denial,  rather  than  a  decla- 
ration made  to  stimulate  his  hearers  to  similar 
industry,  by  a  similar  motive  of  charity, — he 
sums  up  the  charge  by  a  most  powerful  incite- 
ment, equal  of  itself  to  account  for  his  own  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  to  awaken  theirs,  producing 
the  only  posthumous  quotation  which  Scripture 
has  preserved  of  the  Divine  Instructor :  *  Re- 
member  the  words  of  the  Tjord  Jesus,  how  he 
said,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.* 

Another  instance  of  his  delicacy  is  that  in  ad- 
dressing the  same  people,  when  he  would  lower 
to  its  just  inferiority  the  value  of  giflsand  mira- 
culous powers,  in  comparison  of  tJte  more  excel' 
lent  voay^  he  d<ies  not  directly  point  at  their 
vanity  and  self  exultation,  but  with  a  refine- 
ment worthy  the  a'tention  of  all  censors,  he 
transfers  the  application  to  himself— Though  / 
(not  though  you)  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels ;  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  faith;  though  /  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  f  ed  the  por,  and  have  not  charity,  / 
am  nothing.f 

As  he  t  lought  it  necessary,  in  Uiis  address  to 
adduce  the  strongest  supposeable  instances,  even 
instances  which  could  not  be  thought  to  exist, 
there  was  no  method  which  cou|d  so  effectually 
expose  the  radical  evil  of  uncharitablencss  with 
so  little  offence  to  those  who  were  ffuilty  of  it, 
as  to  apply  the  imaginary  case  to  his  own  per- 
son :  nor  oould  the  most  elaborate  harangue  on 
the  beauty  of  charity  have  produced  without  it 
so  powerful  an  effect ;  nor  would  any  delinea- 
tion of  all  the  opposite  vices,  which  were  noto- 
riously practised  by  the  proud  and  sensual 
Corinthians,  have  affected  them  so  much,  as 
this  beautiful  portrait  of  the  heavenly  virtue  in 
which  many  of  them  were  eminently  deficient, 
and  to  whom  the  picture  therefore  presented 
such  a  contrast 

Yet,  while  he  thus  combated  their  preference 
of  those  which  might  raise  admiration,  to  those 
which  tended  to  the  public  good,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  let  them  see  that  the  inferior  value  he  set 
on  them  was  not  to  screen  or  justify  any  igno- 
rance of  his  own  ;  and  that,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  he  did  not  depreciate  learning,  because 
he  did  not  possess  it 

Afler  having  enjoined  on  the  Thessatonians, 
that  it  was  their  duty  *  to  love  one  another,  as 
they  were  taught  of  God,'  lest  it  might  look  like 
a  suspicion  rather  than  a  remindmg,  he  en- 
couragingly subjoins,-**  and  indeed  ye  do  it* 
In  the  same  spirit,  afler  saying  to  the  saint 

•  8  Cor  cH  viii.  \  CQr.  di.  xUi 
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church,  *  Comfort  yourselves  together,  »nd  edify 
•ne  another/  he  a^ain  intimates  that  they  did 
not  so  much  require  to  be  instructed  as  congra- 
tulated, by  adding,  *  even  as  also  ye  do.* 

Aj^ain,  with  a  holy  generosity,  when  he  has 
any  thing  to  notice,  which  he  can  honestly 
praise,  the  commendation  he  bestows  is  undi' 
Tilled ;  when  any  unacceptable  point  to  presH,  he 
fofiens  prejudices  and  courts  compliance  by 
mixing  himself  with  the  injiinction,  or  involving 
himself  in  th«  censure:  *  Let  us  cleanse  our- 
■elves  from  all  filthiness  of  flciih  or  spirit* 
In  lamenting,  in  the  seventh  of  Romans,  the  do* 
million  of  sin,  he  speaks  in  bis  own  person  :  in 
referring,  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  Ui  the  do- 
minion of  grace,  he  extends  the  consolation  to 
all  believers.  On  ev-  ry  occasion  which  calls 
both  qualities,  gentleness  and  lowliness,  into 
excrcitte,  Sdint  Paul  shows  himself  not  only  to 
be  the  humblest,  but  the  politest  of  men. 

Had  a  late  nuble  and  polished  preceptor*  been 
as  cuuvcrsant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  he 
unqueKtionably  was  with  polite  literature,  and 
had  his  principles  been  as  sound  as  his  taste,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  farther  than 
the  writings  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  for  the  moitt 
complete  illustration  of  that  favourite  maxim, 
the  adoption  of  which  he  so  repeatedly  enjoined 
on  his  mlKguided  pupil.  His  f^ne  sense,  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  would  have  led  him, 
while  he  pressed  the  injunction,  to  give  it  all  it 
wanted, — a  right  tiireclion.  He  would  have 
found  the  auaviter  in  modo  accompany  the  for- 
liter  in  re,  more  uniformly  in  our  apostle  than 
in  any  other  writer. 

In  addition  to  the  numberless  instances  of 
this  union,  that  occur  in  his  Epistles,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning,  that  in  writing  to  Timothy,  he 
recommends  *  the  spirit  of  power  and  ofaaound 
mind;*  to  which  he  subjoins,  *  hold  fait  the  form 
oftound  words.*  But  while  he  is  so  peremptory 
as  to  the  f^>rce  of  the  matter,  he  is  not  less  atten. 
tivf*  to  the  duty  of  mildness  in  the  manner.  He 
directs,  that  the  dictates  of  this  sound  mind  be 
conveyed  with  ajf(Pc/ion,^thi8  form  of  sound 
words  bo  communicated  with  love;  and  in  ex- 
patiating on  these  gentle  graces,  we  must  not 
forget  the  situation  under  which  he  exercised 
them. 

In  the  days  of  proi«perous  fortune,  we  fre* 
qnently  see  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and 
comp'acency  in  characters  not  remarkable  for 

Sentleness  of  mind  :  but  Paul,  under  the  most 
isastrous  circumstances,  nevf^r  fails  to  exhibit 
the  same  amiable  courtesies.  It  is  therefore  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  prejudices  of  certain 
persons,  who  always  speak  of  him,  as  a  charaC' 
ter  of  the  tnost  repulsive  harshness. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suspect,  if  a  few 
of  these  critics  are  tu  be  found  among  my  own 
■ex,  thit  their  dislike  to  this  apostle  arises  from 
aciu^e  which  is  rather  calculated  to  inspire 
gratitude  than  to  provoke  censure.  His  atten- 
tion, in  not  being  limited  to  their  hivhest  inter- 
ests, but  descending  also  to  their  minutest  con- 
cerns is  a  proof  surelv  that  hn  thought  nothing 
beneath  his  notice,  which  might  raise  the  dig- 

•  Lord  Cbeiterfield 


nity  and  add  tS  the  beauty  of  the  female  charae- 
ter-  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suppose  that 
their  disapprol>ation  ariKCs  from  his  having  said, 
*She  thatliveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she 
liveth.*  Nor  could  I  presume  to  suspect,  that 
his  injunction  of  submission  to  their  hnshnnda, 
—of  subordination  aheays^  and  of  silence  some, 
a'mes,— can  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  hoalility 
of  any  Christian  ladies. 

Siill  less  would  I  venture  to  suppose,  that 
their  displeasure  is  owing  to  his  having  rocom- 
mended  *  that  women  should  adorn  themselves 
in  modest  apparel,' — nor  that  they  should  ob- 
ject to  him  for  his  preference  aC  *  shamefaced* 
ness*  to  *  costly  array,'— of  *  sobriety'  to  *  broi- 
dered  hair/ — of  *  good  works*  to  *  gold  and 
pearls.'* 

It  looks  as  if  Saint  Paul  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  external  appearance  of  women  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  disposition  of  the  mind  ;  and  this 
opinion  it  is  probable  made  him  so  earnest  in 
recommending  these  symbols  of  internal  purity. 
He  doubtless  more  strongly  prohibits  certain 
personal  decorations,  because  they  were  the 
insiifniaof  the  notoriously  unworthy  females  of 
his  time.  And  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that 
he  never  thought  it  could  be  construed  into  a 
hardship  to  be  cautioned  against  wearing  the 
badge  of  the  profession  of  Lais. 

If^they  are  of  opinion,  that  his  pointedly  sog. 
gesting  to  them  th?  ornaments  of  «  meek  and 
quiet  epirit^  was  at  least  a  superfluouM  injunc- 
tion, they  will  forgive  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  might  not  think  it  unnecessary,  even  to  the 
most  gentle,  to  *  stir  up  their  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance.* 

It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  possibly  en. 
tertain  any  prejudices  against  a  sex,  in  which 
he   counted    so   many    valuable   friends.     And 
let  it  be  seriously  observed,  that  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  pious  affectifms,  to  Christian   practice, 
to  disinterested  kindness,  to  zeal  and  diligence, 
there  was  obviously,  in  l^int  Paul*8  estimation, 
neither  male  nor  female.     For  we  do  not  hear 
more  of  his  afTectionate  regard  for  good  women, 
and  of  his  generous  testimony  to  their  worth, 
than  we  hear  of  the  friend.thip  with  the  sex  of 
any  other  character  in  history  7  He  delights  in 
their  praises.     *  Phebe*  is  warmly  commended 
for  her  good  offices  *to  the  Stints  at  Rome,* 
not  only  as  having  been  an  important  assistant 
to  the  apostle  himself,  but  as  *  the  succourer  of 
many'  Christians.     *PrisciUa*  is  honourably  re- 
corded as  *  his  helper  in  Christ  Jesus,*  as  one 
who  with  her  hunband,  had,  *  for  his  life   laid 
down  their  necks.*     For  this  he  thankfully  ob- 
serves, they  are  entitled  not  only  tu  his  thanks, 
but  also  to  *  the  thanks  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  Gentiles.*     He  ncknowledgos  that   *  Marj 
had  bestowed  much  labour  on  him  and  his  con- 
verts.'    The   name   of  *  Apphia.*  and  that  of 

*  Julia,*  is  perf>etuated  by  his  afTectionate  gra- 
titude. That  of  *  Chl'te*  stands  prominent  ia 
his  grateful  page.  *Tryphena  and  Trypiioea 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord.*  To  the  honour  of 
British  ladies  be  it  remembered,  that  his  fViend 

*  Claudia*  was  our  country  woinan.f 

•  ITiin.ch.  II. 
1    t  If  sny  consideration  should  ineieass  ttas  interest  we 
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PauI  obteirea  that,  in  the  family  of  Timothy, 
piety  on  the  female  side  waa  hereditary,  and  he 
eoni^ratuUtes  hia  friend  oil  the  excellent  princi- 
|ries  of  hia  two  maternal  relatione;  and  virtually 
aacribea  to  theae  instructreaeea,  *  that  from  a  child 
he  waa  acqaainted  with  the  Scriptureii.*  Others 
he  has  named,  whoee  praiae  is  not  only  in  the 
eharchea,  but  whoae  namea  are  in  the  book  of 
life. 

Are  not  these  testimonies  to  female  excellence 
from  such  an  eulogist,  and  in  such  a  cause, 

*  Above  an  Grsek,  above  all  Boman  fkme  V 

If  it  stands  recorded  on  the  monument  of  a  no. 
ble  Enelishroan,  as  his  highest  diatinction,  that 
be  W9n  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  it  stands  en. 
graven  on  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass, 
even  in  the  indestructible  records  of  the  Book 
of  God,  that  ao  many  women  were  the  honoured 
friends  of  the  chiefest  apoatle  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  Saint  Paul  haa  been  further  accuaed  by  some 
persona  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  state  of  mar. 
riage,  it  must  be  by  thoee  who  forget  to  take 
into  the  account  what  a  calamitous  time,  that  in 
which  he  wrote  waa  for  Christians,  who  forget 
•leo  his  own  express  declaration,  that  the  aug. 
ceated  auapenaion  of  such  an  onion  waa  *  goMl 
lor  the  present  dietress,^  Hia  compaaaionate 
aoind  fbreaaw  the  aggravated  calamitiea  to  which 
the  entrance  into  thia  tender  connection  would, 
•t  thia  particular  juncture,  involve  the  perae. 
CQted  Chriatians.  Is  it  not  abaurd  to  suppose 
that  this  zealooa  apoatle  of  Christ  would  suggest, 
as  a  permanent  practice,  a  measure  which  most 
in  a  few  yeara,  if  peraisted  in,  inevitably  occa. 
■ion  the  entire  extinction  of  Christisnity  itself  7 

Since,  then,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  any, 
flapecially  of  my  own  aex,  to  suspect  that  their 
cibjection  to  Saint  Paul  can  ariae  from  any  of 
these  causae,  may  we  not  more  rationally  con- 
jectare,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  prejudice  lightly 
taken  upon  hearsay  evidence — a  prejudice  pro- 
pagated without  serioua  inquiry,  without  having 
themselves  closely  examined  his  writings  7  Such 
an  examination,  ta  which  they  are  now  earnest. 
ly  invited,  would  convince  them  that,  to  all  his 
exalted  qualities,  he  added,  in  an  eminent  de« 
%  orbanity,  feeling,  afcd  liberality. 

Bat  nothing  more  raiaes  our  veneration  for 
Saint  Pattl*a  character,  than  that  hia  extreme 
aensibility  of  heart,  and  hia  rare  delicacy  in  con- 
salting  the  feelinga  of  others,  to  which  we  have 
f9  frequently  referred,  ia  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  his  integrity.  There  are,  as  wc  have 
before  observed,  many  upright  minds,  whose 
bonesty  is  yet  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  harsh 
Impef.  They  are  too  conscientious  to  censure 
onjastly,  but,  knowing  the  censure  to  be  merit- 
ed, they  have  rather  a  pleasure  in  inflicting  the 
eorrection.  And  though  they  are  not  glad  the 
offender  deserves  it,  they  are  not  sorry  it  is  their 
indj  to  impart  it  Saint  Paul  never  severely 
leproved  another,  that  he  did  not  inflict  a  wound 
en  his  own  feelings.    Yet  though  he  would  ra- 

tak^  In  this  Messed  apostle,  it  would  be  the  wtiong  pre- 
sumption, from  testimoniei  iec*>ntly  sMucmI  by  a  learn- 
ed, piiiet,  and  labourious  prelate,  that  Saint  Paul,  in  all 
probability,  preached  the  Gonpel  in  Britain,  to  which 
eountry  it  is  conleetnred,  afler  the  moet  dilij^ent  research, 
iftat  hs  ratanei  wiia  the  ftaiily  efCataciacus. 


ther  have  spared  another  than  higisclf,  he  would 
spare  neither  when  the  imperative  voice  of  duty 
demanded  plain  dealing.  Gentleness  of  man- 
ner in  our  apoatle  was  the  fruit  of  his  piety  ;  the 
good  breeding  of  some  men  is  a  substitute  for 
their« 

The  conduct  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul 
presents  at  once  a  atriking  instance  of  the  inte- 
grity of  Christian  friendahip,  and  of  the  imper- 
fection of  human  excellence.  Before  the  apos- 
ties  met  at  Antioch,  Peter  seems  to  have  erred 
in  a  material  point,  not  in  associating  freely 
with  the  Gentilea,  but  in  disingenuously  shun- 
ning their  society  on  the  return  of  hia  Jewish  - 
friends.  This  fear  of  human  ceuRure,  which 
waa  not  yet  entirely  extingui.B^'fd  in  this  great 
apostle,  while  it  strengthened  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  weakeped  the  influence  of  the  other 
apostles ;  misled  Barnabas  *  though  a  good  man, 
and  a  just;  and  not  a  little  alarmed  Paul. 

This  vigilant  minister  tliought  the  example  so 
fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  that  he 
boldly  remonstrated  on  this  act  of  duplicity, — an 
act  unlike  the  general  character  of  Peter,  which, 
except  in  one  awful  inatance,  rather  inclined  to 
indiacrect  frankneaa.  Paul  himself  informs  us, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  *  with- 
stood him  to  his  face,*  not  to  gratify  any  resent- 
ment of  his  own,  but  because  his  friend  *  waa  to 
be  blamed  ;*  not  privately,  to  spare  his  confusion, 
but  *  before  them  all,'  to  avert  the  danger.  Nor 
docs  this  Christian  sincerity  appear  to  have  in- 
terrupted their  friendship ;  for  it  did  not  prevent 
Peter,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  from  alluding 
to  Paul  as  his  beloved  brother.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  may  learn  among  other  things, 
that  the  *  fear  of  man/  ia  one  of  the  lingering 
evils  which  quite  the  human  heart  with  the 
greatest  reluctance :  it  shows  that  it  may  cleave 
to  him,  even  in  his  renovated  stale,  and  that 
therefore  the  same  vigilance  ia  necessary  in  this, 
as  in  his  previous  character. 

Peter,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  instance  of 
that  prompt  repentance  which  he  had  so  repeat- 
edly manifested  after  the  commission  of  an  error 
He  offered  no  joatification  of  his  fault,  but  ob- 
served a  meek  silence.  We  learn  alao,  from  the 
recorded  failings  of  Saint  Peter,  that  this  Jirit 
bishop  of  Rome,  at  least,  di^  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  claim  of  infallibility. 

Saint  PanPs  kindness  for  his  brethren  never 
made  him  on  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his  cou- 
rageous integrity.  Considering  the  Gentile  pro- 
selytes to  be  peculiarly  the  objecta  of  his  care, 
he  resolutely  defended  them  from  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  law  of  Moses,  thus  preserv- 
ing  to  the  Gentiles  their  liberty,  and  to  the 
Grospel  its  purity.  By  his  firmness  in  this  in- 
stance, a  great  obatacle  to  tlie  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity was  removed. 

May  we  here  be  allowed  to  observe,  though 
somewhat  out  of  place,  that  the  characters  of 
these  two  apostles  are  brought  forward  with 
such  remarkable  prominency  and  detail,  in  Sa- 
cred Hiatory,  that  it  would  be  a  subject  well 
worthy  some  able  pen,  to  delineate  the  cha 
racters  of  the  men,  and  interweave  that  of  their 
writinga,  in  some  connected  work.  Thus  placed 
in  one  frame,  we  should  have  a  most  interesting 
fiew  of  tbeee  two  eminent  persons  as  the  repre 
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■entail  ves  ofthe  Gentile  and  the  Jewish  Churcht  s 
of  Chrim.  Thin  rep-*e.>ent4ition,  incorporatcti 
with  the  circdiiiHtancea  which  diatinn^uished  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gtmfiel,  renders  every 
pariiciiJ&r  coiicerninif  them  highly  afTectiiig. 

But  u>  return.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  fresh 
prouroftlte  honesty  and  the  spirit  of  selfrenun* 
ciatiun  which  goveined  our  apostle,  that  when 
he  reprehends  the  Girinthians  fur  their  iinpru- 
denco  in  opposing  one  minister  to  another ;— in 
the  partiality  and  favouritism  which  he  con- 
demns, he  makes  no  exception  for  Paul :  the  pre- 
ference to  himself  above  ApoUos  would  not  gra- 
tify  a  mind,  who,  beside  the  danger  to  the  flat- 
tered individual,  saw  the  evil  of  opposition,  of 
rivalry,  of  division,  let  who  will  be  the  person 
preferred. 

He  might  have  seen  the  dan^rous  and  blind- 
ing' influence  of  excessive  prepossession  and 
party  attachment;  when  even  his  wise  and  vir- 
tuous contempoiary,  Seneca,  could  say  of  Cato, 
that  he  would  rather  esteem  drunkenness  a  vir- 
tue than  think  Cato  vicious.  Nor  would  he  pro- 
bably have  accepted  of  the  same  compliment 
which  Cicero  pays  to  the  famous  discourse  on 
the  Immortality  ofthe  Soul, — that  though  Plato 
had  given  no  reason  for  it,  yet  his  authority 
would  have  determined  him. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
Saint  Paul  on  the  Love  of  Money, 

Among  the  innumerable  difficulties  daily  in- 
cident  to  the  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon  as  not 
among  the  least,  the  danger  almost  inseparable, 
which  attends  the  yet  inevitable  necessity  for 
motioy.  To  reconcile  integrity  in  the  pursuit 
with  innocence  in  the  possession,  is  indeed  to 
convert  a  perilous  trial  into  a  valuable  blessing. 
Riches  are  no  evil  in  themselves :  the  danger 
lies,  in  not  being  able  to  manage  the  temptation 
they  hold  out  to  us.  Even  where  the  object  is 
fairly  pursued,  and  the  acquisition  not  unfairly 
appropriated,  a  close  application  to  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  is  not  without  its  snares  to  the 
most  upright  and  liberal  mind. 

Even  these  better-disposed  persons,  in  spite  of 
purity  of  intention  and  integrity  of  conduct,  are 
in  constant  danger,  while  in  pursuit  of  their  ob- 
ject, of  being  entangled  in  complicated  schemes, 
and  overwhelmed  with  excessive  solicitude ;  of 
being  so  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this 
world,  as  to  put  that  world  which  is  oat  of  sig^ht, 
oat  of  mind  also. 

Others  find,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  shorter 
eat  and  a  surer  road  to  riches,  than  that  in  which 
plodding  industry  holds  on  his  slow  and  weary 
way.  Industry  is  too  dull  for  an  enterprising 
spirit;  integrity  too  scrupulous  for  the  mind 
which  is  bent  on  a  quick  accomplishment  of  its 
object  The  rewards  of  both  are  too  remote,  too 
uncertain,  and  too  penurious,  for  him  *who 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich.* 

Much  occurs  to  this  point,  in  Saint  Paa]*8 
eharge  to  Timothy,  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle.  Keeping 
one  main  end  in  view,  the  apostle  has  indeed 
adoptod  a  sort  of  concealed  methodt  which  re- 


quires  some  attention  in  the  reader  to  discover. 
The  general  drift  of  this  powerful  exhortatioa 
is,  lesK  to  sfuard  his  beloved  friend  himself,  who 
was  perhaps  in  comparatively  small  dan^r  from 
the  temptation,  than  to  induce  him  to  warn  those 
over  whom  he  had  the  spiritual  superintendence, 
against  the  love  qf  money.  In  order  to  this,  ho 
docs  not  iinmediately  enter  uptm  the  main  sub* 
ject,  but  opens  with  another  proposition,  though 
in  no  very  remote  connection  with  it ;  a  propo 
sition  the  most  important,  and  the  most  iiicon 
trovertible,  namely,  the  immense  gain  to  that 
soul  which  should  combine  godlineeo  wi*h  con- 
tentment. He  knew  the  union  to  be  inseparable ; 
that  as  godliness  cannot  subsist  without  content- 
ment, so  neither  can  true  contentment  spring 
from  any  other  than  an  inw&rd  principle  of  real 
piety.  All  contentment,  which  has  not  its  founda- 
tion in  religion,  is  merely  constitutional — animal 
hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood  and  spirits  in  the  mors 
sanguine  character  ;  coldness  and  apathy  in  the 
more  indifferent 

The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  principle, 
was  beginning  at  the  right  end.  A  spirit  of 
contentment  is  stifling  covetousness  in  its  birth ; 
it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the  cradle.  Strong 
and  striking  are  the  reasons  which  the  apostle 
produces  against  discontent  To  the  indigent 
he  says,  *  they  brought  nothing  into  the  world,* 
therefore  they  need  the  less  murmur  at  possess- 
ing little  in  it  To  the  wealthy  he  holds  out  a 
still  more  powerful  argument  against  the  rage 
canine  of  dying  rtcA,  when  he  reminds  them  that 
they  *  can  carry  nothing  out  of  it' 

This  reflection  he  intends  at  once  to  teaeh 
content  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  to  the  rich. 
The  one  shoald  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, for  the  poorest  cannot  be  poorer  than  when 
they  came  into  the  world  :  the  other  should  not 
enlarge  their  desires  for  boundless  indulgences, 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  gratification  itself^  the  grave  will  so  soon  pat 
a  period. 

The  apostle,  having  shown  his  deep  Insight 
into  the  human  mind  by  his  brief  but  just  view 
of  the  subject,  goes  on  to  show  the  miserable 
consequences  of  discontent,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  an  indeflnite  desire  of  wealth.  *  They 
that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.*  The 
words  are  weighty  and  powerful,  and  amply  ve- 
rified by  experience,  whether  we  consider  money 
in  its  acquisition  or  in  its  possession.  Its  vota- 
ries *  fall  into  a  snare.* 

We  have  need  to  be  more  intently  on  the 
watch  against  the  intrusions  of  this  unsospected 
sin,  because  there  is  not  one  which  intrenches 
itself  within  so  many  creditable  pretences ;  none 
in  which  more  perverted  passages  are  addaoed 
from  Scripture  itself  in  its  support  *  If  any 
provide  not  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  is 
worse  than  an  infidel,*  is  frequently  translated 
into  a  language  foreign  to  its  meaning*,  unfa* 
vourable  to  dispersing  abroad.  That  charity 
begins  at  home,  is  not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  rea- 
son why  she  should  never  torn  out  There  is 
one  plea  always  ready  at  an  apology  for  the 
ea^rness  for  amassing  saperflooos  Wealth ;  and 
it  11  a  plea  which  hae  a  good  look.    Wa  mmU 
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tmtde  for  owr  children  is  the  pretence,  bat  wo 
must  indulge  our  avarice,  is  the  truth.  The 
Ikct  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  family,  but  he 
it  covetous  for  himself.  The  sordid  mind  and 
the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  to  put  off  their 
gratification  to  so  remote  a  period  as  the  future 
aggrandizement  of  those  for  whom  they  pretend 
to  amaas.  The  covetous  man  hungers  for  in- 
■tant  gratification,  for  the  pleasure  of  counting 
luB  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  *  calling  his  lands  by 
his  own  name.* 

Even  many  professing  Christians  speak  with 
liorror  of  public  diversions,  or  even  of  human 
literature,  as  containing  the  essence  of  all  sin, 
7«t  seem  to  see  no  turpitude,  to  feel  no  danger, 
to  dread  no  responsibility,  in  any  thing  that  re- 
■pects  this  private,  domestic,  bosom  sin;  this 
Circumspect  vice,  this  discreet  and  orderly  oor- 
niption.  Yet  the  sins  which  maiie  no  noise  are 
often  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  vices  of  which 
the  effect  is  to  procure  respect,  instead  of  con- 
tompt,  constitute  the  most  deadly  snare. 

Wit  has  not  been  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
pointed  shafts  at  avarice,  than  argument  has 
been  busy  in  its  defence.  No  advocate,  it  is 
true,  will  venture  to  defend  it  under  its  own  pro- 
per character ;  but  avarice  takes  the  license 
need  by  other  felons,  and,  by  the  adoption  of  an 
flliat,  escapes  the  reprobation  attached  to  its 
own  name.  Covetoumess  has  a  bad  sound ;  it 
i«,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  application,  a  mo- 
nl  cacophony,  a  fault  which  no  critic  in  ethics 
OAn  at  any  rate  tolerate.  It  is  a  tacit  confession 
cifits  hateful  nature,  and  its  possessor  never 
■tows  its  real  name,  even  to  himself.  This  qua- 
lity  not  only  disguises  its  turpitude  by  conceal- 
Bent,  but  shrouds  its  own  character  under  the 
mesamed  name  of  half  the  virtues.  When  ac 
eused,  it  can  always  make  out  a  good  case.  It 
calls  itself  frugality,  moderation,  temperance, 
contempt  of  show,  self-denial,  sobriety  ;  thus  at 
coce  cherishing  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of 
the  sin,  and  the  escaping  its  infamy. 

Even  the  most  careless  in  conduct,  the  most 
BOgligent  of  character,  he  who  never  defends 
himself  against  the  charge  of  what  he  calls  the 
more  generous  vices,  indignantly  fights  off  the 
imputation  of  this.  While  he  deems  it  a  venial 
offence  to  deny  himself  no  guilty  pleasures,  to 
pay  no  just  debts,  he  would  repel  the  accusation 
cf  being  sordid  as  strongly  as  a  man  of  princi- 
ple. Yet  at  the  same  time  his  thirst  of  money 
Bia^  be  as  ardent,  in  order  to  make  a  bad  use 
cf  It,  as  his  who  covets  it  without  intending  to 
OH  it  at  all. 

liCt  not  therefore  *  the  snares  of  this  world 
■Bd  the  deceitfolness  of  riches*  make  lis  forget 
that  he  who  covets  money  as  a  means  to  other 
Cirbidden  gratifications,  is  as  much  guilty  of 
aovetousness  as  he  who  desires  it  as  an  end.  He 
who  makes  it  the  minister  to  improper  iudul- 

rnees,  is  not  \en  criminal  as  an  example,  and 
fkt  more  criminal  as  to  the  effects  of  his  con- 
duet,  than  he  who  covets  in  order  that  he  may 
•mass.  The  Word  of  Inspiration  calls  covetous, 
aaea  idolatry ;  but  are  not  inordinate  lovers  of 
plat  sore,  for  which  money  supplies  the  aliment, 
MoUtors  also ;  inaniMeh  as  the  sacrifices  they 
dbr  to  their  idol  piilttita  their  being  *  lovora 
cTGodr 


If  this  ensnaring  love  of  money  asMumes  to 
be  connected  with  the  sober  qualities,  which 
is  commonly  the  case  in  quiet  ininds,  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  different  order.  In  most 
minds  it  is  the  enemy  of  charity.  The  demands 
of  this  great  duty  are  amongst  the  first  and 
most  essy  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon^ 
more  especially  where  a  too  large  scale  of  ci- 
pense  has  been  established,  and  a  reduced  ex- 
penditure is  thought  necessary  :  how  often  do 
we  see  the  first  deduction  made,  by  withholding 
a  little  paltry  sum  which  had  been  assigned  to 
charity  ;  a  sum  perhaps  originally  dispropor- 
tionate  to  the  general  habits  of  expense  ;  while 
no  blow  is  aimed  at  the  redundances  of  a  de- 
vouring luxury,  of  an  inordinate  vanity ;  though 
the  retrenchment  in  the  first  instance  will 
scarcely  be  felt,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  might 
restore  the  power,  not  only  of  perpetuating,  but 
of  augmenting  beneficence. 

fiut  the  mischief  is  of  still  wider  extent.  In 
more  animated  minds  the  love  of  money  is  fre- 
quently  allied  to  the  bolder  vices ;  to  rapacity 
to  oppression,  to  injustice :  and  as  these  more 
formidable  sins  ate  usually  practised  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  splendour,  mag. 
nificence,  and  show :  wealth,  even  thus  obtained, 
not  seldom  procures  its  own  protection.  The 
gay  and  unthinking,  whose  grand  object  in  life 
is  to  multiply  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  who 
enjoy  these  pleasant  effects  of  their  neighbour's 
vices  by  participating  in  the  amusements  they 
procure,  are  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  these  prodigal  pleasures  flow.  The 
unsuccessful  aspirer  afUr  forbidden  wealth  is 
indeed  not  only  avoided  but  stigmatized  ;  with 
them  his  crime  lies  not  so  much  in  the  attempt 
as  in  the  failure ;  while  prosperous  corruption 
easily  works  itself  into  favour  :  having  first 
struggled  for  oblivion  for  the  cause,  it  soon  ob- 
tains praise  for  the  effect,  and  finds  little  diffi. 
culty  in  maintaining  a  station  which  it  required 
some  management  to  reach. 

But  if  there  are  few  vices  which  separate  a 
man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world,  than 
avarice,  there  are  few  that  separate  him  more 
widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his 
neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  between  his 
soul  and  his  God ;  *  it  drowns  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.*  When  the  eye  is  first  open, 
ed  on  the  eternal  world,  how  will  many  among 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  flattered,  be  astonish- 
ed  to  find  all  the  attributes  which  made  them 
great,  extinct ;  all  the  appendages  which  made 
them  arrogant,  vanish;  to  find — ^nothing  but 
themselves. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Saint  Paul  not  only 
calls  the  love  of  money  an  evil,  for  in  this  view, 
where  the  passion  is  acknowledged,  it  is  com- 
monly considered ;  but  he  proceeds  further  to 
denominate  it  the  *  root,*  the  radical  principle, 
not  only  of  one  evil,  but  of  all  evil.  Besides 
that  there  ia  scarcely  any  sin  which  the  deter- 
mined lovers  of  money  will  not  be  led  to  commit, 
in  order  to  gain  money,  there  are  also,  as  we 
have  observed,  innumerable  evils  in  its  misap- 
plication when  gained ;  these  he  probably  in- 
cluded in  their  general  oondemnation.  Other 
vices  are  loved  for  their  own  sake,  but  riches  are 
.  idolised  for  the  sake  of  every  indulgence  gf 
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which  they  procure  th<>  enjoyment,  of  every  vice 
to  which  that  enjoy meiit  icadn. 

This  it  is  which  maliefi  riches  the  general 
centre  of  human  desire.  They  who  do  not  ao- 
cumulole  money  persuade  themselves  that  they 
do  not  love  it ;  but  many  love  it  for  far  other 
ends  than  to  hoard  it.  Saint  Paul  knew  that 
it  was  the  umvertal  snare ;  a  trap  appropriately 
baited  with  every  allurement  congrenial  to  the 
taste  of  the  person  on  whom  the  temptation  is 
to  be  practised  ; — to  the  elegrant  desires  of  the 
more  refined,  or  the  coarser  appetite  of  the  more 
g'rosHly  voluptuous.  Tiie  sensual,  the  aspiring, 
the  vain,  and  the  prodij^l,  all  consider  it  as  the 
gTAnd  indispensable  material  with  which  to 
build  their  visionary  fabrics  of  happinesa. 

Money  is  the  most  efficient  tool  with  which 
ambition  works;  it  is  the  engine  of  political 
mischief,  and  of  domestic  oppression  ;  the  in- 
strument  of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  univer- 
■al  corruption.  Money  is  the  elementary  prin. 
ciple  of  pleasure ;  it  is  the  magnet  which,  to 
the  lover  of  flattery,  attracts  parasites ;  which 
the  vain  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  describes 
about  him,  and  the  train  which  it  draws  after 
him,  even  more  than  for  the  actual  enjoyments 
which  it  procures  him.  It  is  the  grand  spring 
and  fountain  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency;  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  nothing  better  to 
value  themselves  upon ;  to  those  of  inferior  edu- 
cation, suddenly  raised  to  wealth  or  power ;  to 
tliose  who  are  deficient  in  intellectual  as  well  as 
spiritual  endowments.  In  short,  as  the  fabled 
king  turned  every  thing  into  gold  which  he 
touched,  so  its  craving  possessor  turns  gofd  into 
every  thing  he  desires.  It  is  the  substance  and 
the  essence  which,  under  endless  modifications, 
ensnares,  betrays,  and  finally  disappoints  the 
heart  of  man. 

Aflcr  enumerating  the  various  moral  dangers 
to  which  the  love  of  money  lays  the  heart  open, 
the  ApoMtIo  adverts  to  its  highest  possible  cor- 
ruptioii ;  he  declares  it  to  be  the  root  of  apostacy. 
lie  doubtless  alluded  to  his  own  immediate 
knowledge  of  certain  persons,  who,  while  they 
*  coveted  afler  riches,  had  erred  frcmi  the  faith.* 
There  is  something  extremely  topching  in  this 
effect  of  covet ousness,  which  Saint  Paul  appears 
himoelf  to  have  witnessed  among  some  of  whom 
he  hnd  once  seemed  to  hope  better  things ; — 
they  had  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows^  with  incurable  anguish  perhaps  for  that 
abandonment  of  God,  into  which  covetousness 
had  seduced  them. 

It  was  probably  these  living  instances  of  the 
ruin  of  virtuous  principles  by  this  vice,  which 
leads  him  to  warn  even  Timothy,  so  great  a 

{>roficient  in  piety,  of  the  perils  attached  to  the 
ove  of  money.  And  nothing  affords  matter  of 
more  awful  reflection  to  the  most  sincere  Chris, 
tian,  than  that  Paul  thought  it  necessary  to 
caution  his  *  dearly  beloved  Timothy,  his  own 
■on  in  the  faith,*  Timothy,  the  exemplary  Bishop 
of  Ephesus,  against  the  snares  of  this  insidious 
enemy.  S  lall  a  common,  shall  even  a  sincere 
Christian,  think  vijrilance  superfluous,  when 
thts  distinguished  saint  was  not  only  charged 
to  caution  others,  but  to  guard  himself  against 
this  most  treacherous  of  all  temptations? 
There  ia  lomethiiig  peculiarly  solemn  in  the 


apostIe*s  mode  of  adjuring  Timothy  tdavmdtbn 
sin.  The  single  apostrophe,  *0  man  of  GodT* 
would  be  a  panoply  against  the  temptation.  The 
implied  impossibility  that  a  man  ojf  God  could 
be  a  coveter  of  money,  was  equal  lo  a  thousand 
arguments  against  iL 

The  two.fold  guard  with  which  he  arms  Ti- 
mothy is  equally  applicable  to  all  Christians 
He  does  not  say,  delitierate  on  your  dan^r,  rou 
son  on  the  temptation,  produce  your  strong  ar- 
iruments  against  it, — but  Jlee  these  things. 
Flight  is  in  this  case  the  only  courage ;  escape 
the  only  security ;  turning  your  back  upon  the 
enemy,  the  only  sure  means  of  conquering  him. 
But  Saint  Paul  does  not  only  direct  what  is 
to  be  avoided,  but  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
flight  from  sin  is  not  a  mere  negative  act,  it 
involves  positive  duties ;  in  its  view  it  involves, 
following  after  righteousness,  godliness^  faith, 
love,  patience,  meekness.  All  these  spiritual  and 
moial  graces  he  draws  up  in  battle  array,  to  as- 
sist as  auxiliaries  in  the  combat  he  is  about  lo 
enjoin.  The  Christian  will  have  to  maintain  a 
conflict  with  corruption  and  temptation,  during 
the  whole  scene  of  action.  Going  on  to  sustain 
the  metaphor  drawn  from  the  military  warfare, 
he  calls  on  Timothy  as  a  faithful  soldier  of  Je- 
sus Christ ;  and  while  he  exhorts  him  to  Jighi 
the  good  fight  of  faithf  be  presents  to  his  view 
the  crown  of  victory.  He  assures  him  that  it 
will  not  be  a  mere  gratuitous  fight,  hs  will  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life. 

He  reminds  Timothy  of  his  special  vocation 
*  whereunto  thou  art  called.*    He  animates  him 
with  the  quickening  recollection  of  the  glorious 
profession  he  had  made ;  and  that,  not  in  the 
retirement  of  devotion,  but  *  before  many  wit- 
nesses,*  intimating  how  much  the  honour  of 
the  Gospel  is  concerned  in  the  proficiency,  the 
steadfastness,  the  perseverance  to  the  end,  of  all 
its  professors,  especially  of  its  appointed  teach- 
ers.   He  not  only  reminds  him  of  his  profession 
at  his  baptism,  and  consecration  to  the  ministry, 
but  in  order  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  highest 
pitch,  ho  adjures  him  in  the  sight  of  Chd,  whs 
quickeneth  all  things,  apd  could  raise  him  to 
immortal  glory;  and,  as  if  he  would  fill  his 
mind  with  every  grand  and  awful  image,  re- 
minds  him  of  the  *  good  confession  made  bj  the 
Divine  Confetsor  before  Pontius  Pilate,*  exhort- 
ing him  from  all  these  lofty  motives,  to  *  keep 
this  commandment  spotless  and  unreproachable 
until  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  !* 
In  so  doing,  men  oould  not  rebuke  him,  religion 
would  not  bo  wounded  by  him,  and  his  Savioor 
would  finally  receive  him  with  the  plaudit  ho 
has  proBiised,  and  the  crown  he  had  porches^ 
The  sublime  doxolugy  which  fi^lbws;  the 
ascription  to  God,  of  all  power,  praise,  and  do- 
minion, glory  and  immortality ,  the  fervour  of 
his  mind,  rapt  as  it  seems  to  be  with  the  present 
view  of  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  King 
of  kings.  Lord  of  brds,  immortal,  invisible,  un- 
approachable,  and  snrroanded  with  visions  of 
glory,— do  not  make  the  apostle  (brget  to  revert 
to  the  main  object  of  his  charge,  the  danger  of 
riches ;  or  rather  the  aAtMpation  of  future  bliss 
had  fired  his  soul  witb  aiMlnlense  zeal  against 
that  sin  which  he  \}m/ij/f^  ^mi  likely  to  shot 
out  bis  beloved  convertt  .ftmi  the  enjoyment  of 
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*Char|^  there  that  are  rich  in  this  world, 
i^■t  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches.* 

Having  thashhown  the  nature  ofriches— *  un* 
certain*  in  every  thing  but  their  danger, — he 
joon  de.«patches  the  concluding  and  most  plea- 
sant part  of  his  office,  by  showing  ho  v  the  Chris- 
tian use  of  riches  may  convert  a  snare  into  a 
blessing ;  an  instrument  of  ruin  into  an  evidence 
of  faith.  He  proposes  a  scheme  of  moral  usury, 
•bows  that  there  is  a  species  of  avarice  which 
he  not  only  allows,  but  enjoins,  that  they  who 
"re  rich  ii  this  world  increase  the  interest  of 
their  money  by  laying  it  out  in  good  works ; 
tkat  they  lay  up  in  store  again$t  the  day  to  come; 
against  a  remoter  period  than  that  for  which 
the  covetous  provide.  This  is  beating  the  miser 
at  his  own  weapons ;  this  is  indeed  giving  pt?r- 
petuity  to  riches;  what  they  lay  out  for  the 
poor  they  lay  up  fur  themselves,  by  lending  unto 
the  Lord.  This  is  a  legitimate  love  of  money, 
this  is  a  covetousness  worthy  of  a  Christian. 
This  is  indeed  lodging  their  treasure  beyond 
the  reach  of  moth,  rust  or  thieves. 

He  cautions  them  against  the  love  of  riches 
from  their  uncertainty ;  an  argument  likely  to 
weigh  with  those  who  are  blind  to  higher  con- 
siderations; an  argument  more  illustrated  to  us 
by  actual  instances  in  the  late  frenzy  of  revo 
lotion,  than  any  other  period  of  history.  He 
tlien  contrasts  what  is  uncertain  with  what  is 
•olid  and  durable.  That  confidence  which  is 
Mi  to  be  placed  in  *  uncertain  riches,*  he  directs 
to  be  transfered  to  *  the  living  God,'  the  founda- 
tion of  all  substantial  opulence,  the  giver  of  all 
the  good  that  is  enjoyed  ;  the  giver  of  all  *  the 
power  to  get  wealth,*  and  of  the  heart  to  use  it 
to  his  glory.  This  readiness  *to  distribute,* 
this  willingness  *to  communicate,*  these  un- 
equivocal ^uits  of  faith,  obedience,  and  love, 
not  the  purchase  of  heaven  but  the  evidences  of 
faith  in  him  who  died  to  purchase  it  for  them, 
will  not  be  rejected  by  real  Christians,  afler  his 
declaration,  *  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ray  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.* 

When  we  consider  the  contradiction  which 
the  lives  of  some  authors,  on  religious  subjects, 
form  with  their  writings,  may  they  not  be  said 
lomewhat  to  resemble  the  workmen  employed 
in  building  the  ark  ?  These  infatuated  men 
ipcnt  years  in  preparing  an  asylum  from  the 
deluge,  without  practically  believing  that  it 
would  ever  take  place,  while  they  were  me- 
ehanically  employed  in  working  for  the  salva- 
tu>n  of  the  others,  their  labour  made  no  provision 
fi»r  their  own  safety.  The  sweeping  flood  de- 
■eends ;  but  the  builders  are  excluded  from  the 
yerj  refuge  which  they  have  assisted  in  pro- 
tiding  ! 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  our  apostle  7 
His  ezhoTtation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
derives  great  additional  weight  from  the  consis- 
tency  of  his  conduct  with  his  writings.  The 
philosopher  Seneca,  composed  his  excellent  book 
of  Ethics,  in  the  same  city,  and  near  the  same 
time  in  which  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten. He  suflfered  sIm  a  violent  death  under  the 
same  Roman  emMidr  with  Saint  Paul.     In  the 


the  vice  we  have  been 


writings  of  ths  H^llMfpher  ^^^  many  beautiful 
passages  directed  wPmii  i\      ' 
¥<MuII.  •  •   S 


considering,  and  no  one  ever  inveighed  more 
pointedly  as^ainst  the  luxurious  indulgences  to 
which  riches  are  applied.  Yet  Seneca,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  abstinent  school  of  Pythagoras, 
and  afterwards  of  the  self-denying  sect  of  the 
Stoics,  made  himself,  by  his  inordinate  desire 
of  amassing  wealth,  the  richest  man  in  Rome, 
and  by  his  passion  for  splendour  the  most  mag- 
nificent. 

This  inconsistency  of  profession  with  practice, 
at  once  illustrates  the  exact  difference  between 
speculation  and  conviction,  cor.ceit  and  truth ; 
and  serves,  without  any  other  argumenffi  which, 
however,  are  not  wanting,  to  demonstrite  the 
real  character  of  Soneca.  Though  acquainted 
probably  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  improbably  with  our  apoetle  himself,  from 
his  near  connection  with  Gallio,  one  of  Paul*s 
judges;  yet  he  can  never  be  considered  as  its 
convert;  and  trying  them  by  the  testimony  of 
their  lives,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  of  ther^ 
two  martyred  moralists,  that  Paul  lived  aChrir.' 
tian,  and  Seneca  died  a  Heathen. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  geniu9  of  Chriitianity,  ag  sesn  in  Satnt 

Paul 

Had  a  sinful  tiuman  being,  ignorant  of  Chris 
tianity,  labouring  under  the  convictions  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  and  dreading  the  retribu- 
tioi  which  that  conscience  told  him  his  offence 
meiited, — had  such  a  being,  so  circumstanced, 
been  called  upon  to  devise  the  means  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  from  an  offended  Creator,  how 
eagerly,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  his  tormented 
spirit,  would  he  have  put  his  imagination  to  the 
p' retch !  How  busily  would  he  have  sharpened 
his  invention,  to  suggest  something  difficult, 
something  thac  should  have  exhausted  all  hu- 
man means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack 
— penances,  tortures,  sacrifices, — all  Lebanon 
for  a  burnt  offering,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
tftoncment,  rivers  of  oil  for  an  oblation, — still 
concluding  that  he  must  perform  the  act  with 
his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that  himself  roust 
be  the  agent  of  his  own  deliverance. 

But  when  a  full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon,  of 
reconciliation,  comes  from  the  offended  party, 
comes  voluntarily,  comes  gratuitously,  comeso 
not  with  the  thunders  of  the  burning  mount, 
but  in  the  stiJI  small  voice  of  benignity  and  love, 
— free  love,  benignity,  as  unsought  as  unmerit- 
ted ; — when  the  trembling  penitent  is  assured, 
in  the  cheering  words  of  our  apostle,  that  he 
shall  be  ^justified  freely,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,* — when  he  is  as- 
sured that  all  that  is  demanded  on  his  part  of 
the  compact  is  to  accept  the  propitiation  made 
for  his  sins,  through  the  forbearance  and  tender 
mercy  of  God  ;  when  he  hears  that  to  him,  and 
not  to  him  only,  but  to  all  who  will  accept  it  on 
the  offered  terms  of  faith  and  repentance,  this 
previously  inconceivable  proposal  is  made; — 
who  would  ^oubt  that,  overwhelmed  with  joy 
and  gratitude  at  the  report  of  a  world  redeemed, 
he  would  eagerly  fly  to  lay  hold  on  .^  vSer,  ntt 
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only  beyond  his  hope  or  expectation,  bat  be- 
yond bis  possibility  of  conception  7 

Yet  is  not  the  fact  too  of\en  directly  the  re- 
Terse  7  His  pride  had  suggested  to  hinif  that  if 
some  difficult  thing  were  to  be  done,  he  should 
have  done  it  himself, — if  something  were  to  be 
suffered  in  the  way  of  hardtthip  and  austerity, 
or  something  achiered  in  the  way  of  glorious 
enterprise  ;  something  that  should  be  splendid 
in  the  act,  which  should  bring  renown  to  the 
doer, — then  his  natural  powers  would  be  set  at 
work,  his  energies  exerted,  his  emulation  kind- 
led, ftrjjt  would  become  the  procurer  of  his  own 
rewaHlflMb  purchaser,  or  rather  the  rigl^tful 
possessor  of  a  heaven  of  his  own  earning. 

But  while  God,  by  a  way  of  his  own  devising, 
by  a  process  of  his  own  canducling,  had  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  baffled  the 
Tain  and  impracticable  schemes  of  impotent 
man,  for  effecting  his  deliverance  by  any  con- 
ception or  act  of  his  own,^-does  not  man*s  un- 
willingness to  partake  of  the  offered  mercy,  look 
as  if  his  proud  heart  did  not  choose  to  be  freely 
forgiven,  as  if  his  haughty  indepetidonce  re- 
volted at  the  plan,  in  which,  though  he  has  all 
the  benefit,  he  has  none  of  the  merit  7  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  he  would  improve  the  terma  of 
the  treaty  7  as  if  he  would  mend  the  plan  of 
Mlvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  kind  of  partner- 
ship scheme,  in  which  his  own  contribution 
should  h%ve  the  predominance  7 

But  it  will  be  urged  men  do  not  say  this ;  we 
reply,  they  do  not  profess  it  in  words ;  but  do 
Dot  some  say  it  virtually,  when  they  practically 
decline  the  terms;  or,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
disbelieve  them,  give  at  least  a  reluctant,  and 
partial  and  qualified  assent  7 

With  the  genius  of  Christianity,  with  its  pe- 
coliarilies,  with  its  applies bleness  to  the  wants 
of  man,  the  whole  suul  of  Saint  Paul  was  singu- 
larly imbued.  His  acute  mind,  his  lofly  quali- 
ties, his  penetrating  spirit,  and  his  renovated 
heart,  entered  profoundly  into  the  character  and 
essence  of  the  gospel.  His  mind  was  a  tran- 
script of  divine  truth;  his  life  an  exeniplification 
of  it  What  he  conceived  intimately,  he  im- 
parted  explicitly.  To  combat  the  rebellion  of 
the  natural  man,  against  the  salvation  wrought 
for  him,  is  the  leadmg  object  of  his  endeavour. 
He  who  was  always  lookmg  unto  Jesus,  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniformly 
holds  him  out  to  others  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  theirs. 

He  delights  to  dwell  on  the  divine  com  pas- 
■ion;  he  introduces  it  under  every  form,  he  illus- 
trates  it  by  every  figure,  he  magnifies  it  under 
every  mode  of  expression.  Reconciliation  is 
the  grand  object  of  his  mission.  He  exhibits 
the  difference  between  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  that  of  man,  in  this  negociation. 
In  human  cases  it  is  usually  the  offender  who 
makes  the  advances,  who  tries  all  means  to  re- 
cover  the  friend  he  has  lobt,  the  patron  he  has 
offended.  But  here  he  shows  it  to  be  just  the 
•averse.  Here  it  is  the  insulted  benefactor, 
here  it  is  the  injured  friend,  who  conjures  the 
offender  to  return,  who  entreats  the  enemy  to 
be  reconciled,  who  promises  not  only  pardon 
but  immunity,  not  only  oblivion  but  reward. 
Tbo  penitent  Im  every  where  encouraged  to  be- 


lieve, that  his  offences  ore  forgiven,  that  his  sine 
have  been  punished  in  his  Saviuor ;  that  the 
Judge  has  not  only  pardoned  the  malefactor, 
but  has  suffered  in  his  stead. 

The  apostle  demonstrates,  that  God  is  the 
fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  our 
virtues — if  wo  turn,  it  is  he  who  turns  us — if 
we  pray,  it  is  he  who  invites  us — if  we  apply  to 
him,  it  is  he  who  first  draws  us — if  we  repent, 
it  is  '  the  grace  of  God  which  leads  us  to  re- 
pentance.* Whatever  right  thing  there  may  be 
in  us,  it  is  not  our  natural  property,  but  his 
gift  His  bounty  is  the  spring  from  which  our 
goodness,  if  we  have  any,  flows,  instead  of  our 
goodness  being  the  original  motive  of  his  love. 

Hitherto  we  have  sketched,  though  very  su- 
perficially, Christianity  as  to  its  spirit,  its  de- 
sign,  its  offers.  We  now  turn  to  what  is  oar 
more  immediate  object,  its  practical  effects,  its 
general  results,  its  tranforming  nature,  its  re- 
novating power. 

If  the  law  of  God  is  spiritual,  it  is  not  a  con- 
fbrmity  to  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  conformity 
to  its  spirit,  that  constitutes  Christian  obedience. 
Christian  obedience  is  ascertained  by  its  univer- 
sality. It  esteems  all  God's  precepts  concerning 
all  things  to  be  right ;  it  hates  every  false  way. 
The  proh  bitory  as  well  as  the  preceptive  prin- 
ciple of  the  goepel  is  general.  Though  it  makes 
much  allowance  for  the  infirmity  ot  the  act,  it 
makes  none  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  confines  its  pre 
^cription  to  no  particular  duties,  ma-kes  no  ex- 
ception for  favourite  virtues,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Fuch  as  are  more  difficult,  or  less  palatable.  If 
Scripture  had  barely  informed  us,  that  it  was 
the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  to 
unite  in  itself,  not  only  diff*erent,  but  opposite 
qualities ;  if  we  had  been  only  tUd  that  firmneu 
is  little  worth,  unless  combined  with  meekness ; 
that  integrity  is  imperfect,  if  separated  from 
humility ;  that  the  warmest  seal  for  the  good  of 
others,  must,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  be  con- 
nected with  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  oar 
own  heart ;  that  generosity  is  a  spurious  vir- 
tue, if  disconnected  with  self-denial ;  that  re- 
ligion requires,  with  a  consciousness  of  divinely 
infusod  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  help, 
lessnoss;  that  while  it  demands  a  trust  in  God, 
so  complete,  that  we  must  renounce  every  otlier 
trust,  it  demands  also  a  holiness  so  exact,  as  if 
we  trusted  only  in  ourselves. 

If  we  had  been  only  shown,  in  some  thin 
theory,  that  it  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  thus 
to  amalgamate  contraries,  to  blend  into  one  com- 
mon principle,  the  deepest  self-abasement  with 
the  most  active  exertions, — if  all  this  had  been 
proposed  to  us  in  an  abstract  way,  or  drily  and 
didactically  taught,  we  should  have  conceived 
Christianity  to  be  a  system  of  pleasing  para- 
doxes, an  invention  of  beautiful  impracticabili- 
ties ;  we  should  have  thought  it  an  institution 
fabricated  for  some  world,  diflbrent  from  ourt, 
for  some  race  of  immaculate  beings,  for  angels 
who  had  stood  firm  in  their  pristine  purity,  for 
creatures  who  had  never  lost  the  impression  of 
the  Divine  image ;  but  never  could  we  have 
imagined  it  to  be  a  practical  religion,  intended 
for  the  fallible,  peccable  children  of  fallen  mor* 
tality. 
It  bail  however,  as  w^^lHweiied  in  an  eailj 
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ehuptftr,  plemsed  Infinite  Wisdom  to  ^\v9  nn,  in 
the  McrKd  recordii,  utriking  solutions  of  this 
enigma,  sctual  instances  of  conflicting  attributes 
in  men  of  like  fMssious  with  ourselves,  rnen 
poMeMsinif  qualities,  which  would  seem  to  ex. 
gIu  'e  each  other,  combining'coatrurietics  of  ex- 
cellence. Amonsf  these,  there  is  not  a  brighter 
exemplification,  than  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  high  description, 
whirh  exclosiTelj  belongs  to  Saint  Paul.  No- 
thing which  dfies  not  address  itself  individually 
to  us.  Though  converted  by  a  miracle,  favoured 
with  divine  revelations,  writing,  and  frequently 
acting,  under  immediate  inspiration ;  yet  was 
be,  in  the  ordinary  condition  and  transactions 
of  life,  weak  and  h"lpless.  Though  sustained 
by  Divine  power,  he  did  not  monopoliie  it. — Nor 
was  it  specially  vouchsafed  to  him  for  his  com- 
mon comforts ;  or  earthly  deliverances.  It  was 
Dot  given  to  rescue  him  from  suffering,  but  to 
uphold  him  under  it.  He  was,  like  his  Lord, 
exDused  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  laborious  and 
afflicted  life.  He  was  obnoxious  to  all  its  trials, 
liable  to  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
temptations  of  the  great  spiritual  enemy.  If  his 
oonflicta  were  mor^  in  number,  and  greater  in 
magnitude  than  ours,  he  obtained  victory  over 
them,  by  a  power  to  which  he  directs  us,  a  power 
to  which  we  have  equal  access.  The  same  sin- 
cerity  of  petition  will  procure  the  same  gracious 
assistance ;  that  grand  resolver  of  doubt,  that 
omnipotent  vanquisher  of  difficulty — my  grace 
if  9wffieient  for  thee — though  directly  addressed 
to  Saint  Paul,  is  also,  through  him,  addressed  to 
tverj  one  of  us. 

It  w«s  probably  a  charge  brought  against 
Saint  Paul,  that  bis  conversion  contributed  little 
to  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and  civil  vir. 
toes.  But  such  an  allegation,  if  made,  must 
have  come  from  the  party  which  he  had  quitted. 
Tliey  considered  him  as  an  apostate  from  the 
faith ;  they  considered  his  xeal  for  the  religion 
which  he  had  once  persecuted,  as  a  degrading 
inconsistency,  as  a  defection  from  all  moral 
goodness.  His  subsequent  life,  which  afforded 
the  meet  lively  comment  on  the  new  doctrines, 
b  the  best  answer  to  such  an  allegation.  His 
perseverance  afforded  a  rational  conviction,  that 
the  change  was  neither  the  effect  of  fear  nor  of 
fimcy.  A  conduct  corresponding  to  his  first 
emotions,  and  a  continually  growing  excellence, 
completely  repel  the  charge. — He  who  in  the 
first  moment  of  alarm,  exclaimed,  what  wilt  thou 
hne  me  to  do?  did  through  life  all  which  ho 
then  desired  to  be  taught 

Every  convert  should  endeavour  to  produce 
hk  bit  measure  and  degree,  the  same  proofs  that 
he  too  is  under  no  deception ;  he  should  give  the 
mme  evidence,  that  he  is  misled  by  no  fanciful 
iOominatioo ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
exhibiting  a  change  of  conduct,  not  only  obvious, 
bat  permanent ;  not  only  during  the  first  terrors 
or  transports  of  which  we  so  frequently  hear, 
bat  by  a  steady  consecration  of  his  whole  future 
life  to  his  Creator.  Every  other  plea  may  be 
illoMoo,  may  be  hypocrisy  ;  while  this  test,  be- 
iof  visible,  will  be  iasontrovertible.  The  more 
the  penitent  is  observed;  the  more  this  para- 
MNUit  endenoe  will  eventually  remove  all  doubts. 


By  his  patient  continuance  in  welI.doing,he  will 
be  likely  tu  lensAn  the  objnction  not  only  to  the 
individual  professing  it,  but  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self. 

When  we  compare  this  blessed  apostle,  who 
now  fears  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  with 
the  same  man  who  had  lately  no  regard  even  for 
their  lives  ;  the  man  who  now  treats  with  ten- 
derness the  very  prejudices  of  Christians,  with 
him  who  *  before  made  havoc  of  the  church  ;•— 
the  man  whom  we  find  weeping  over  all  suffer- 
ings but  his  own,  with  him  who  had  psmeuted 
*  to  the  death  ;*  when  we  consider  hiniAiLsfore. 
time  was  'binding  and  imprisoning  the  f(>llowers 
of  Jesus,*  now  burning  with  xeal  for  his  cause, 
though  he  knew  that  punishments  the  most  se. 
vere  awaited  himself;  him  who  had  been  assist- 
ing  at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr,  now  he- 
roically pursuing  that  course  which  he  was  fore- 
warned would  lead  to  his  own  martyrdom ;  the 
man  who  *  destroyed  them  who  called  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,'  now  *  confounding  the  Jews,  and 
proving  that  this  is  indeed  the  very  Christ*^- 
shall  we,  when  we  see  these  astonishing  results, 
refuse  our  homage  to  the  transforming  genius 
of  Christianity — to  that  power  which  enabled 
thia  fierce  assailant  to  *  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
aAer  God  ia  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness?* 

Saint  Paul  did  not  furniah  such  authentic  evi 
denceof  that  power  of  Grod  which  produced  this 
total  revolution  in  the  character,  merely  by  suf- 
fisring  death  in  confirmation  of  his  faith — for 
error  has  had  its  confessors,  and  idolatry  its 
martyrs, — but  he  proved  it  by  the  persevering 
holiness  of  a  long  and  tormented  life  ;  he  proved 
it,  by  suffering  himself  as  courageously  as  he 
taught  others  to  suffer.  May  we  venture  to 
add,  he  gave  a  testimony,  less  accredited  per- 
haps, but  almost  more  convincing.  The  con- 
ceited Pharisee  is  become  the  humblest  of  men ; 
the  proud  bigot  is  meekness  personified. — This 
change  of  dispooition  is  the  surest  test  of  his  to- 
tal  renovation.  The  infusion  of  a  heavenly  tem- 
per, where  a  bad  one  had  predominated,  is  one 
of  the  rarest  results  of  Almighty  Power.  And 
it  not  only  afforda  a  substantial  proof  of  the  in- 
dividual  improvement,  but  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  striking  displays  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  our  religion. 

It  is  owing  to  this  specific  character  of  Chris, 
tianity  that,  while  philosophy  had  gloried  in  its 
wisdom.  Saint  Paul  glories  only  in  his  weakness. 
If  he  ever  exults,  it  is  in  the  strength  of  tlie  hand 
which  employs  him.  His  confidence  in  this  su- 
pernatural strength  explains  his  paradox,  when 
I  am  weak  then  I  am  strong.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  boasts  of  himself,  but  it  is  alwaya  of  his 
disadvantages.  He  avows  his  determination  not 
to  avail  himself  of  any  personal  acquirements ; 
and  afler  his  utmost  success  in  *  winning  souls,* 
he  expressly  disclaims  that  excellency  of  speech 
which  others  consider  as  the  ^and  instrument 
for  converting  them.  He  strips  himself  of  all 
ground  of  boasting;  acknowledgea  that  he  comes 
in  weakness^  in  fear,  in  much  trembling ;  and 
requires  that  the  glory  of  every  success  which 
attended  his  labours  might  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  God.    He  demonstrates  that  aU  the  wisdo<n 
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with  which  the  world  had  been  dazzled,  was  to 
be  eclipsed  by  that  hidden  wisdom  *  which  none 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew/  and  their  ig. 
norance  of  which  was  the  ot\\y  extenuation  that 
he  ofTera  of  their  guilt  in  *  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  Glory.' 

I'he  same  trials  seem  in  some  measure  to  have 
been  reserved  for  Saint  Paul  which  had  been 
sustained  by  his  Lord.  This  was  perhaps  de- 
termined,  that  he  might  glorify  Grod  by  meeting 
them  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  thus  misht  leave 
a  hunam  example  of  the  highest  Christian  at- 
tainm«riL  Of  Jesus  it  is  recorded,  that  *  his 
disciples  all  forsook  him  and  fled.*  Like  him 
Saint  Paul  declared,  in  his  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  Roman  tribunal,  *  no  man  stood  by  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me.*  As  the  Master  had 
prayed  for  his  cruel  enemies, — *  Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  |]o,*  so  Paul 
interceded  for  his  faithless — *  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'  Even  under 
this  severest  blow  to  natural  feelings,  the  deser- 
tion of  those  we  love,  holy  Paul  forgets  not  to  glo- 
rify  *  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  him,  and  strength, 
encd  him  ;*  and  who  enabled  him  to  act  a  part 
consistent  with  his  Christian  profession,  and  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  tu  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  before  his  persecuting  judges. 

Thus  again  did  he  resemble  his  great  Ezem. 
plar,  *  who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a 
good  confession.*  And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
this  example  of  heroic  constancy  assisted  in  sus- 
taining  our  Latimers  and  our  Ridleys,  when,  by 
manifesting  a  similar  spirit  under  similar  suffer- 
itigs,  they  showed  their  cause  and  their  con- 
fldence  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
apostle? 

Nor  does  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  more  at  large  hereafter,)  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs,  but  enjoins  it  under  the  inferior  trials  of 
common  life. 

Finally,  the  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  G<m. 
pel,  in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  as  it  had  done  on 
the  Mount  of  Calvary.  In  the  one  instance, 
*  Behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent' 
In  the  other,  *  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake, the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken, 
the  doors  were  opened,  the  chains  were  loosened, 
the  captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  convert- 
ed !*  Are  not  all  these  circumstances,  taken 
together,  a  clear  solution  of  Saint  Paul*8  other- 
wise obscure  declaration,  that  he  thus  JilUd  vp 
what  remained  of  the  Bufferinga  of  Christ  ?  Did 
the  sense  of  victory,  did  the  joys  of  peace,  did 
the  honourable  scars  brought  from  the  field  of 
battle,  ever  excite  such  a  ^ling  in  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  as  Saint  Paul  felt  at  thus  bearing 
in  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  and  at 
the  encouragement  they  gave  him  to  achieve 
new  conquests  7 

What  a  strange  use  does  Paul  immediately 
make  of  his  scourgings  and  imprisonment  at 
Philippi  7  He  uses  them  as  an  argument  why 
his  entrance  into  TTiessaloniea  toas  not  in  vain  ! 
His  shameful  treatment  at  the  former  place,  in- 
stead of  intimidating  him  from  further  services, 
redoubled  his  courage  to  preach  to  the  Thosea- 


lonians  that  very  Gospel  which  had  procured 
him  such  disgraceful  treatment  at  Philippi.  Oa 
this  occasion  he  adducea  a  touching  instance  of 
the  efiect  of  his  imprisonment,  which,  thiHigh 
striking,  is  nut  singular  to  those  who  understand 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  His  unjust  captivity, 
as  the  champion  of  the  new  faith,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  motive  principle 
of  our  religion  is  unknown,  would  have  been 
likely  to  extinguish  the  flame,  had  only  served 
in  his  estimation  to  fan  it.  Others,  timid  be- 
fore,  *  grew  more  confident,'  by  the  very  bonds 
which  were  intended  to  discourage  them.  Their 
fears  were  absorbed  in  their  faith,  and  the  chains 
of  the  Saint  caused  a  wider  and  more  rapid  diffu. 
sion  of  that  Gospel  which  they  were  intended  to 
stop.  And  though  *  some  preached  Christ  of 
contention,'  yet  holy  Paul  was  so  exhilarated  by 
the  general  success,  that  he  was  less  solicitous 
about  the  motives  of  the  instructor,  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  instruction.  He  looked  for  the  be- 
nefit rather  from  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  than 
from  the  purity  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  an  ardent 
affection  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  in 
Saint  Paul's  character  :  it  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  expression  of  this  temper  should  be  par- 
ticularly stamped  on  his  writings.  If  he  ex- 
presses this  satisfaction  with  more  unmingled 
delight  to  any  one  church  than  another,  it  seems 
to  be  to  that  which  he  had  planted  at  Philippi. 
He  appears  to  repose  himself  with  grateful  joy 
on  their  fidelity,  and  with  assured  hope  in  tlieir 
progress.  In  every  prayer  he  makes  request 
for  them,  with  a  joy,  which  manifested  the  de- 
pendence he  had  on  their  perseverance.  This 
was  a  proof  that  his  *  confidence*  did  not  abate 
the  necessity  of  his  supplications,  though  he 
made  them  with  a  joy  which  this  confidence  in- 
spired. While  his  knowledge  of  tlie  fluctuations 
of  the  human  heart  led  him  to  rejoice  with  treni« 
bling,  yet  the  continuance  of  this  favoured  church 
in  the  principles  into  which  they  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  his  visit  to  them  ten  years  before,  gave 
him  a  reasonable  ground  of  their  persevering 
steadfastness. 

This  church  afforded  an  eminent  proof  not 
only  of  its  attachment  to  Paul,  its  founder,  but 
of  its  zeal  for  Christianity.  Not  satisfied  with 
advancing  the  credit  of  religion,  and  aasnting 
its  ministers  in  their  own  country,  with  a  truly 
catholic  spirit,  these  Philippian  converts  repeat- 
edly sent  money  to  Paul  at  Thessalonica,  that, 
by  relieving  the  Christians  there  from  the  ex- 
pense which  would  attend  the  establishment  of 
the  Gospel,  they  might  be  led  to  conceive  a 
higher  idea  of  the  religion  itself  by  the  disin- 
terestedness of  its  ministers.  This  generoos 
superiority  to  any  lucrative  views,  'f  ave  Paul  a 
marked  advantage  over  their  philosophical  teach 
ers,  who  bestowed  no  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  apostle  gratefully  considers  it  as  one  of 
the  practical  effects  of  the  confirmed  piety  of 
his  beloved  Philippians,  that  they  were  so  libe- 
rally kind  to  himself;  he  received  their  afleo- 
tionate  services  to  the  aged,  afHicted,  and  now 
imprisoned  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  proof 
of  their  fealty  to  his  Lord.  An  ambassador, 
though  in  bonds,  will  still  be  considered  as  a  re- 
presentative of  bis  king,  by  every  liege  subjecL 
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With  what  cordiality  does  he  solemnly  attest  the 
Omniscient  to  the  truth  of  his  attachment  to 
them,  and  his  desire  to  see  them ! 

Highly,  however,  as  he  estimates  their  reli. 
^ioQs  improvement,  he  does  not  consider  them 
as  having  attained  that  elevstion  of  chararter 
which  renders  monition  superfluous,  or  advance. 
ment  anneceasary ;  for  he  exhorts  even  *  as  ma- 
ny aa  be  periect,*  that  they  press  forward  and 
reach  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before : 
in  his  Qsual  bumble  way  identifying  iiimself 
with  those  he  is  admonishing — *  Let  u$  be  thus 
minded.* 

Again — *  Though  he  is  confident  that  he  that 
began  a  good  work  in  them,*  will  accomplish  it, 
vet  they  must  still  work  out  their  salvation  ;  but 
lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  value  themsplves 
OB  their  exertions,  they  are  instantly  reminded 
who  it  is  that  *  workelh  in  them  to  will  and  to 
do.*  Though  they  profested  the  Gospel,  *  their 
conversation  must  be  such  as  bucometh  it.*  To 
acooniplisn  his  full  desire,  their  love,  already  so 
great,  must  *  abound  more  and  more.'  Nor 
would  he  be  satisfied  with  an  ignorant  or  disor. 
derly  piety — their  love  must  manifest  itself  more 
mnd  more  *  in  knowledge  and  judgment  :*  in 
knowledge,  by  a  perpetual  acquisition  ;  in  judg. 
ment,  by  a  practical  application  of  that  know. 
ledge. 

How  little,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  Christian, 
doea  the  renowned  Roman,  who,  scarcely  half  a 
century  before,  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  appoint- 
ment, at  this  very  Philippi,  appear,  in  compari- 
•on  of  the  man  who  addressed  this  epistle  to  the 
lame  city  !  Saint  Paul  was  not  less  brare  than 
Brutus,  but  his  magnanimity  wns  of  a  higher 
strain.  Paul  was  exercised  in  a  lonef  series  of 
tofiferinga,  from  which  the  sword  of  Brutus,  di- 
rected by  any  hand  but  that  of  Paul  himoelf, 
woald  have  been  a  merciful  deliverance.  Paul, 
too,  was  a  patriot,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  his 
diipiity  as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  too  was  a 
champion  for  freedom,  but  he  fought  for  that 
higher  species  of  liberty 

*  Unsung  by  Poets,  and  by  Senators  unprais'd.* 

Was  it  courage  of  the  best  sort,  in  the  Roman 
tnthusiast  for  freedom,  to  abandon  his  country 
to  her  evil  destiny,  at  the  very  moment  when 
•be  most  needed  his  support  7  Was  it  true  ge- 
Berortity  or  patriotism,  af\er  havmg  killed  his 
friend,  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortune  and  his 
life,*  usurper  though  he  wss,  voluntarily  to 
leave  this  adored  country  a  prey  to  inferior 
usurpers  7  Though  CsB^ar  had  roobed  Rome  of 
her  liberty,  should  Brutus  rob  her  of  his  own 
goardiin  virtues  7  Why  not  say  to  the  Romans, 
as  Paul  dt4*  to  the  Philippians — Though  I  He- 
nre  to  depart^  nevertheleti  to  abide  in  the  fteth 
it  more  needful  for  yoti  ?  This  would  have  been 
indeed  patriotisrn,  bccautie  it  would  have  been 
disinterested.  Was  not  Paul's  the  truer  hernism7 
He  also  was  in  a  itrait  between  two  events,  life 
and  death.  He  knew  what  Brutus,  alas !  did 
Bol  know,  *  that  to  die  was  (rain  ;'  but,  instead 
of  deserting  his  cau!*e,  by  a  puHilUninous  self 
narder,  he  submitted  to  live  for  its  interest. 
Tbo  gloomy  despair  uf  the  S'oic,  and  the  cheer- 

•  Al  tbe  battle  of  Pharsalia. 


ful  submission  of  the  Saint,  present  a  lively  con- 
trast  of  the  effects  of  the  two  religions  on  two 
great  souls. 

It  is  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be  pass- 
ed over  in  silence,  that  Paul  was  directed  by  *a 
vision  from  heaven*  to  go  to  Philippi ;  that  Bru- 
tus was  summoned  to  the  same  city  by  his  evil 
geniut.  The  hero  obeyed  the  phantom;  the 
apostle  was  *  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision  ;'  to  what  different  ends,  let  the  conclud- 
ing histories  of  the  devoted  suicide  and  the  de- 
voted martyr  declare  !  Will  it  be  too  fanciful  to 
add,  that  the  spectre  which  lured  the  Roman 
to  his  own  destruction,  and  the  vision  which  in 
the  same  place  invited  the  apostle  to  preach 
salvation  toothers,  present  no  unapt  emble  ii  of 
the  opposite  genius  of  Paganism  and  Chris 
tianity. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Saint  PauVg  respect  for  eon$tittUed  authorities. 

The  Gospel  was  never  intended  to  dissolve 
the  ancient  ties  between  sovereign  and  subject, 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  but  rather 
to  draw  them  closer,  to  strengthen  a  natural  by 
a  lawflil  and  moral  obligation.  As  the  charge 
of  disaffection  was,  from  the  first,  most  inju 
rious  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it  is  obvious  why 
the  apostle  was  so  frequent,  and  so  earnest,  in 
vindicating  it  from  this  calumny. 

It  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  our  Lord  never  intended  to  in- 
troduce any  change  into  the  civil  governniont 
of  Judea,  where  he  preached,  nor  into  any  part 
of  the  world  to  which  his  religion  mif^ht  extend. 
As  his  object  was  of  a  nature  specifically  differ- 
ent, his  discourses  were  always  directed  to  that 
other  object  His  politics  were  uniformly  con- 
versant about  his  own  kingdom,  which  was  not 
of  this  world.  If  he  spake  of  human  govern- 
ments at  all,  it  was  only  incidentally,  as  circum- 
stances led  to  it,  and  as  it  gave  occasion  to  dis- 
play or  enforce  some  act  o^' obedience.  He  dis- 
creetly entangled  the  Pharisees  in  the  insidious 
net  wliich  they  had  spread  for  him,  by  direct- 
ing, in  answer  to  their  ensnaring  question,  that 
the  things  which  belon&[^ed  even  to  the  sovereign 
whom  they  detested,  should  be  *  rendered'  to 
him. 

Saint  Psul  exhibited  at  once  a  atriking  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  his  own  principles,  and  of 
the  peaceable  character  of  Christianity,  in  his 
full  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  allegiance  due 
to  the  rulini;  powers.  His  thorouisfh  conviction 
that  humsn  nature  was,  and  would  be,  the  same 
in  all  ages,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  necessity 
of  impressing  on  his  converts  the  duty  of  resca* 
ing  the  new  religion,  not  only  from  present  re* 
proach,  but  from  that  obloquy  to  which  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  always  be  exposed. 

He  knew  that  a  seditious  spirit  had  been  al- 
leged aeainst  his  Lord.  He  knew,  that  as  it 
was  with  the  master  so  it  must  be  with  tne 
servant.  One  was  called  a  *  pestilent  fellow ;' 
another  *  a  stirrer-up  of  the  people:'  others  were 
charged  with  *  turning  the  world  upside  down.* 
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These  charges,  m vented  and  propagated  by  the  ■  so  frequently  repeated,  by  all  the  9yM*l»*9  Ui  mU 
Jew8,  were  greedily  adopted  by  the  persecuting  I  cldsiies   of  society,  that   thnir   I.a*  a.g   oecome 
Roman  emperors,  and  their  venal  instruments  ;    ~ 
and  have  altvays  been  seized  on  and  brought 
forward  as  spacious    pretences  for  exile,  pro. 
scriptioo,  massacre. 


Many  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  were  afler* 
wards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the  same  facti. 
ous  disposition  ;  and  if  a  similar  accusation  has 
not  been  boldly  produced,  it  has  been  insidiouMly 
implied,   against  some    of   the    most   faithful 
friends  of  the  government,  and  of  the  ccclcsias. 
tical  constitutitm  of  our  own  country  ;  as  if  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  religious  activity 
rendered  their  fidelity  to  the  state  suspicious, 
and  their  hostility  to  the  church  certain.     We 
do  not  deny,  that  though  Christianity  has  never 
been  the  cause,  it  has  often  been  made  the  pre- 
tence for  disaffection.     Rolifirion  has  been  made 
the  handle  of  ambition  by  Popery,  and  of  sedi- 
tion by  sofne  of  the  Puritan  Retonners.     G>r- 
roption   in  both  cases  was  stamped   upon  the 
very  face  of  those  who  so  used  it.     Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  unfair,  than  eagerly  to 
charge  religious  profession  with  such  dangers, 
which  yot  the  instances  alluded  to  have  given 
some  of  our  high  churchmen  a  plausible  plea  f«>r 
f.lwaya  doin?.     This   plea,  though   in   certain 
cases  justly  furnished,  has  been   most  unjustly 
fued  by  being  applied  to  instances  to  which  it  is 
completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  a  factious  spirit  is  so  far 
fioiii  having  any  natural  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  stands  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  it.  Sdint  Paul,  in  taking 
particular  care  to  vindicate  Ciirislianity  from 
any  such  aspersion,  shows  that  obedience  to 
constituted  authorities  is  among  the  express 
<v)mmandsof  our  Saviour.  He  might  have  added 
to  cue  btrengt'i  of  his  assertion,  by  adducing  his 
example  also ;  for,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
comply  with  a  law  of  government,  Christ  did, 
what  he  had  never  done  to  supply  his  own  no- 
cessitics~-he  wrought  a  miracle. 

Tne  apostle  knowing  the  various  shifUi  of 
men,  fVom  their  natural  love  of  gain,  to  evade 
paying  imposts,  is  not  content  with  a  general 
exhortation  on  this  head,  but  urges  the  duty  in 
every  conceivable  shape,  and  under  every  va. 
rioty  of  namo,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
n^n  a  vr/tial  subterfuge — tribute,  euttom^  fff^r, 
Zmm,  honour^  fidelity  in  payment;  and  then, 
having  exhausted  particulars,  he  sums  them  up 
in  a  general— oioe  no  man  any  thinir.  Thus  he 
loaves  not  only  no  public  opening,  but  no  secret 
crevice  to  fiscal  fraud.  * 

Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence,  in  this  instance, 
rather  of  the  sagacious,  than  of  the  prescient, 
oirit  which  governed  Stint  Paul ;  that  there  iM 
as  much  tendency  to  it  now,  as  when  the  apos. 
tie  first  published  his  prohibitory  letter.  The 
known  principles  of  human  nature,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  might  lead  us  to  expect  it  alike 
in  all  ages.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  loo 
mindful  of  that  command  of  Inspiration,  which, 
by  enjoining  us  to  render  to  all  their  dues,  has 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  civil  duty  to  the  very 
utmost  limit  of  human  actions.  And  it  is  no 
little  credit  to  Christianity,  that  intimations  are 

*  Romans  xiii. 


Christian!*  was  the  very  reason  w<j*  ail  their 
lawful  obligations  should  bo  the  in^ra  scrupu- 
lously di«rhargcd. 

Suinl  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  preach  the  same 
doctrine,  but  mo>«t  judiciously  apply  their  in 
junctions  to  the  different  modes  of  government 
imder  which  their  several  converts  lived.    Saint 
Peter,    who   wrote   to  the   8tran,rer$    Mcaftered 
through  I*onlu»,  Aeia^  Slc.  where  the  govorn- 
rnents  were  nrbitrary,  orders  the.n  first  to  uiey 
the  king  as  supreme.  Saint  Paul,  addressing  the 
people  of  Rome,  where  it  is  well  known  the  em 
pcror  and  the  senate  did  not  alv/ays  act  in  con- 
currence, with    his    usual   exquisite   prudepce 
makes  choice  o^  an  ambiguous  expression,  ths 
higher  potcers,  without  specifically  determining 
what  those  powers  were. 

Loyalty  is  a  cheap  quality,  where  a  good 
government  makes  a  happy  people.  It  is  then 
an  obligation,  without  being  a  virtue. — That 
every  man  should  be  ob«*dicnt  to  the  existing 
powers,  is  a  very  easy  injunction  to  ua,  who  are 
living  under  the  mildest  government,  and  the 
most  virtuous  king.  When  Paul  enjoined  hif 
beloved  disciple  *  to  put  the  people  in  mind  to 
be  subjt'ct  to  principalities  and  powers,  and  to 
obey  magistrates,* — had  the  Episcopal  Titus 
been  acting  under  the  merciful  government  of 
the  Imperial  Titus,  Paul  might  have  been  de- 
nied any  merit  in  givins  this  authoritative  man- 
date, or  the  bishop  in  obeying  it ;  it  might  have 
been  urged,  that  the  injunctions  were  accommo- 
dated to  a  sovereign  whose  commands  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  dispute. 

The  submission  which  Saint  Paul  practised 
and  taught  w  is  a  trial  of  a  higher  order,  bat 
though  hard,  it  was  not  too  hard  for  his  princi- 
ples. To  enj-iin  and  to  practice  implicit  obe- 
dienee,  where  Nero  was  the  supreme  authority, 
furnished  him  with  a  fair  occasion  for  exhibit- 
ing his  sincerity  on  this  point. — Never  let  it  be 
forgotten  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  a(K>stle  who  published  it,  that  Paul  chose  te 
address  his  proccpts  of  civil  obedience  to  the 
Christians  at  R  >me,  under  the  most  tyrannical 
of  all  t'leir  tyrants.  He  commands  them  to 
submit  for  conscience  sake^  to  a  sovereign,  who, 
— their  ene'uy,  Tacitus,  gives  the  relation,— 
made  the  martvrdom  of  tfie  Christians  his  per* 
sonal  diversion  ;  who  burnt  them  alive  by  night 
in  the  streets,  that  the  flames  might  light  hinoT 
to  the  scene  of  his  licentious  pleasures. 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  Roman 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  not,  we 
believe,  an  in<>tance  upon  record,  of  any  insur 
rection  against  legitimate  authority. — Tertul- 
lian,  in  his  *  Apology,*  challenges  the  Pagaoi 
to  produce  a  siogle  instance  of  sedition,  in  which 
any  of  the  Christians  hai  been  concerned; 
though  their  numbers  were  become  so  great,  ai 
to  have  made  t  leir  opposition  formidable,  while 
the  well-known  cruel  and  vent!eful  principle  of 
their  oooressors  would  have  rendered  it  despe- 
rate. Even  that  philosophical  politici  in  Moa 
tcsquieu  acknowledged,  that  in  thoes  oountriee 
where  Christianity  had  oven  imperfectly  takea 
root,  rebellions  have  been  leas  frequent  than  in 
other  places. 
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Nor  did  Saiut  Paul  indemnify  nimself  for  his 
Bablic  sabmisaion,  by  privately  villifying  the 
lawful  tyrant:  the  emperor  is  not  only  not  named, 
bat  is  not 'pointed  at  There  ia  not  one  of  those 
sly  inuendos,  which  the  artful  subverters  of 
statea  know  how  to  employ,  when  they  would 
undermine  the  atability  of  law,  without  incur- 
ing  its  penally. — He  betrays  no  symptom  of  an 
exasperatingr  spirit,  lurking  behind  the  shelter 
of  prudence,  and  the  screen  of  legal  security. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  very  short  period, 
from  the  origin  of  Christianity  under  Augustus 
to  the  time  at  which  Saint  Paul  wrote,  there 
were  four  successive  Roman  emperors,  each  of 
whom  was  worse  than  the  preceding,  as  if  it 
had  been  providentially  so  determined,  as  a  test 
of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  Christianity, 
whose  followers  never  manifested  resistance  to 
any  of  these  oppressive  masters. 

Paul  knew  how  to  unite  a  respect  for  the 
government,  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  vices 
of  the  governor.  We  are  not  advocating  the 
cause  of  passive  obedience — but  it  may  be  fairly 
observed,  in  this  connection,  that  political  pas. 
sions  are  so  apt  to  inflame  the  whole  mind,  that 
it  is  dangerous  (or  those,  who  are  professionally 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  to  be  too  pow- 
erfully influenced  by  them. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  government,  under 
which  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  subsist 
When  the  ruling  powers  were  lenient  to  it,  and 
especially  when  they  afforded  it  protection,  it 
has  advanced  in  secular  prosperity,  and  exter- 
nal  grandeur ;  when  they  have  been  intolerant, 
its  spirit  has  received  a  fresh  internal  impulse ; 
it  has  improved  in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had 
considered  oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
calling  new  graces  into  exercise. 

With  the  specific  nature  of  the  populace,  in 
aU  countries,  Paul  was  well  acquainted^  He 
knew  that  till  religion  has  operated  on^eir 
hearts,  they  have  but  one  character.  Of  this 
character  we  have  many  correct,  though  slight 
sketches,  in  the  New  Testam<«nt  Now  we 
bear  the  atupid  clamour  of  the  Ephesian  idi)Ia. 
ters,  vociferating,  for  two  hours,  their  one* 
phrase.  Then  we  sec  that  picture  of  a  mob,  so 
exactly  alike  in  all  ages,  from  the  uproar  in  the 
streets  of  Ephesus,  to  the  riots  in  the  streets  of 
Westminster;  *  the  greater  part  knew  not  where- 
fcre  they  were  come  together.*  Oa  another  oc- 
casion, *  the  certainty  could  not  be  known  for 
the  tumult*  Tuen  their  mutable  caprice,  chang- 
ing with  the  impulse  of  the  event,  or  of  the  mo. 
ment  When  the  viper  fastened  on  Paul's  hand, 
'  be  was  a  murderer,*  when  he  shook  it  off  un- 
hurt, *  he  was  a  god.*f  At  Lystra  the  same  peo- 
pie  who  had  offered  him  Divine  honours,  no 
■ooaer  heard  the  false  reports  of  the  Jews  from 
Antioch,  than  they  ttoned  him  and  drai^fred  him 
mU  of  the  city  as  a  dead  man.*|  It  was  the  very 
spirit  which  dictated  the  *  Hosanna*  of  one  day, 
•od  the  *  crucify  him*  of  the  next 

Saint  Pdul  well  knew  tbese  wayward  motions 
oT  the  mob.  He  knew  also  that,  without  the 
&culty  of  thinking,  their  gregarious  habit  gave 
them  a  physical  rorce,  which  was  a  substitute 
ftr  rational  strength ;  and  that  this  instinctive 
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and  headlong  following  the  herd,  without  reason 
without  consistency,  makes  them  as  formidable 
by  their  aggregate  number,  as  they  are  inconsi- 
derable by  their  individual  weight  Yet,  did 
he  ever  attempt  to  turn  the  knowledge,  in  which 
he  was  so  well  versed,  to  a  political  purpose  7  Did 
he  ever  cajole  the  iimltitude,  as  an  engine  to 
lift  himself  into  power  or  popularity  7  Did  he 
consider  them,  as  some  designing  orators  have 
done,  the  lowest  round  in  aiiibitlon*s  ladder,  by 
I  which,  its  foot  fixed  in  the  dirt,  they  strive  to 
scale  the  summit  of  public  favour;  alluring  by 
flattery  beings  they  despise,  and  paying  them 
by  promises,  which  they  know  they  shall  never 
be  able  to  keep. 

Saint  PauPs  love  of  order  is  an   additional 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political  character. 
Ho  uses  his  influence  with  the  vulgar,  only  to 
lead  them  to  obedience.     Nor  did  he  content 
himself  with  verbal  instructions   to  obey;'^ 
seconded  them  by  a  method  the  most  practicaRy 
efBcicnt     Together  with   order   itself,  he  en- 
joined on  the  people  those   industrious  habits 
which  are  the  very  soul  of  order.     He  was  a 
must  rigorous  punisher  of  idleness,  that  power- 
ful cherisher  of  insubordination  in  the  lower 
orders.     Not  to  eat  was  the  penalty  he  inflicted 
on  those  who  would  not  work.     He  commands 
the  Thessalonian  converts  *  to  correct  the  dis- 
orderly*— again  enjoining,  that  *  with  quietness 
they  work  snd  eat  their  own  bread.*—*  Stirrers 
ap  of  the  people'  never  command  them  to  work  . 
and  though  they  promise  them  bread,  knowing 
they  shall  never  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  yet 
they  do  not,  like  Paul,  command  them  to  eat  it 
in  peace.     By  thus  encouraging  peaceable  and 
laborious  habits,  he  was  at  once  ensuring  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  security  of  the 
state.     Are  these  exhortations,  is  this  conduct, 
any  proof  of  that  tendency  to  faction,  which  has 
been  so  often  charged  on  the  religion  of  Jesus? 
In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  points,  Paul  imitates   his   Lord.    Jesus, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  was  extreme- 
ly  cautious  of  declaring  who  he  was,  never  but 
once  owned  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  when 
at  last,  knowing  *that  his  hour  was  come,*  he 
scrupled  not  to  express  his  resentment  publicly 
against   the  Sanhedrim,    by   almost  the    only 
strong  expression   of  indignstion.     Which  In- 
finite   Wisdom,  clothed  in   Infinite  Meekness, 
ever  thought  fit  to  use.     Even  then,  he  said  no- 
thing  against  the  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  as  such,  he 
would  not  connive  at  any  formal  act  of  injustice  » 
while  he  resigned  himself  to  the  Roman  powers, 
his  lawful  judges,  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
condemned  illegally  by  the  Jews.  When  he 
appealed  to  Csssar,  he  declared  with  a  dignified 
firmness  becoming  his  character,  that  thr  ugh  he 
refused  not  to  die,  he  would  be  tried  by  the 
rightful  judicature. 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  he 
sharply  rebuked  Ananias  for  violating  the  law, 
by  commanding  him  to  be  punished  unjustly; 
he  immediately  cleared  himself  from  the  charge 
of  contumacy,  by  declaring  *  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  the  High  Priest  ;*  and  instantly  took  oc- 
casion  to  extract  a  maxim  of  obedience  from  hit 
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own  error;  and  to  render   it  more  impressive  quiver,  with  the  same  unparalleled  celeritj  with 
sanctioned  it  by  Scriptural  authority,  It  x$  writ-    which   he  emptied  it     The  keen  sagucity  of 

tefi,  thou  shall  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  his  mind  taught  him,  that  witty  wickedness  ii 

people/*  of  all  the  most  succesMful.     Argumentative  iro. 

Ii  must  have  been  obvioLtto  his  Pao^an  judges,  piety  hurts  but  few,  and  generally  those   wbi- 

that  he  never  interfered  with  their  rights,  or  were   hurt  before.     Besides   it  requires  in  the 

even  animadverted  on  their  corruptions.     Ilis  reader  a  talent,  or  at  leant  a  taste,   congenial 

real  crime  in  their  eyes,  wa:*,  not  his  intermed-  with  the  writer ;  in  this  idle  age  it  requircM  aJao 

dling  with  government,  but  his  converting  the  the    rare    quality  of  patient   investigation ;   « 

people.     It  was  by  exposing  the  impositions  of  quality  not  to  be  generally  expected,  when  our 

their  mercenary  priesis,  by  declaring  thtir  idoU  reading  has  become  alntoat  as  dissipated  as  oar 

ought  not  to  be  wor$hipped,  that*  he  inflamed  the  pleasures,  and  as  frivolous  as  our  conversation, 
magistral^ ;  and  they  were  irritated,  not  so        For  though  Voltaire  contrived  to  make  every 

much -as  civil  governors,  as  guardians  of  their  depirtmenl  of  literature  the  medium  of  corrup. 

religion.     He    knew   the   consequences  of  his  tion;  though  the  most  unpromising  and  least 

persevering  fi^lity,  and  like  a  true  servant  of  suspected  vehicles  were  pressed  into  the  service 

th»true  Gad,  neVer  shrunk  from  them.  to  assist  his  ruling  purpose;  yet  historical  false. 

To  compleie  the  character  of  his  respect  to  hoods  mijrht  be  refuted  by  adverting   to  purer 

Mdkprities,  he  sanctifies  loyalty,  by  connecting  sources,  unfair  citations  might  be    tontradicted^ 

it'lnth  piety.     He  expressly  exhorts  the  new  by  refering  to  the  originals.     Th«  ^pular  en 

.bishop  of  the  Epheiyans,!  that  throughout  his  (Tine  of  mischief  is  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  bat 

Episcopal  jurisdiction,  **  prayers,  intercession,  the  art  of  raillery.     Trie  danger  lies  not  in  the 

jand  giving  of  tnanks  be  made  for  kings  and  all  attempt  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  false,  so  much  as 

in  authority  ;* — and  adds,  as  a  natural  conse-  in  the  talent  which  aims  to  make  what  is  true, 

quonce  of  the  obligation,  arising  from  the  reci.  ridiculous;  not  so  much  in  attacking,  as  in  mil- 

procal  connection,  *  that  subjects  may  lead  a  quiet  stating,  not  in  invertin^r,  but  in  discolouring, 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.*        Metaphysical  misciiief  is  tedious  to  the  trt- 

Tnere  could  not  have  been  devised  a  more  pro-  fling,  and  dull  to  the  lively.     Who  now  readi 

bable  method  of  insuring  allegiance;  for  would  the  *  Leviathan  7*  Who  has  not  read  Candidet 

it  not  be  preposterous  to  injure  or  vilify  those,  *  Political  Justice,*  a  more  recent  work,  sab- 

for  whom  we  make  it  a  conHcience  to  pray  ?  versive  of  all  religious  and  social  order,  was  foo^ 

Yet  even  this  important  duty  may  be  over-  ponderous  to  be  popular,  and  too  dry  to  answer*  "* 

estimated,  when  men's  submission  to  kings  is  the  end  of  general  corruption.     But  when   tbe 

considered  as  paramount  to  their  duty  to  *  an-  substance,  by  that  chemical  process  well  known 

other  king,  one  Jesus.*     An  instance  of  this  we  to  the  preparers  of  poison,  was  rubbed  down  into 

have  seen  exemplified  in  our  own  time,  though  &n  amusing  novel,  then  it  began  to  operate;  the 

it  has  pleased  Al •nighty  Goodness  to  overrule  it  vehicle,  though  made  pleasant,  did  not  lessen 

to  the  happiest  results.     And  amon^  the  tri-  the  deleterious  quality. 

umphs  of  religion  which  we  have  witnessed,  it        In  Voltaire,  a  sentiment  that  cut  up  hope  by 

is  not  the  least  considerable,  that,  whereas  Chris-  the  roits  was  compressed  into  a  phrase  as  short 

tianity  was  originally  chart^od  with  a  design  to  as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  sparkling  as  the 

overturn  states  and  empires,  we  have  seen  the  brilliants  which  encompass  it.     Every  one  can 

crime  completely  turned  over  to  the  accusers;  repeat  an  epigram,  ftnd  even  they  who  cannqfL 

we  have  seen  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Christ  understand,  can  circulate  it.     Tne  fashionable 

become  the  strenuous  subverters  of  order,  law,  laughed  before  they   had   time  \o  think  ;   tbe 

■nd  government  dread  of  not  being  supposed  to  have  read,  what 

To  name  only  one  of  the  confederated  band  :  "^l  ^^^^  reading,  sthnulated  those  who  read,  in 

— Voluire  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  literary  order  that  they  might  ulk.     Little  wits  came 

fame  and  general  admiration,  not,  it  is  to  be  '"  sharpen  their  weapons  at  the  for^  of  thil 

hoped, /or  his  impiety,  but  in  spite  of  it     The  Philistine,  or  tosteal  small  arms  fVom  fiia  arsenaL 
fearful  consequences  of  his  audacious  blasphe-        '^^^  writer  of  th'se  paees  has  not  forgottaiT 

mies  were  hid  behind  those  graces  of  style,  that  *^?  '*'"®  ^^'^^  '^  ^*"  *  ^^  o^  modish  conMSfti,  J. 

gay    wit,  those   fascinating   pleasantries,   that  ''''""  ^*»°  ^^^^  fi"*  produce  proof  that  tUhf  j  / 

sharfs  yet  bitter  raillery,  which,  if  they  did  not  ^*^  received  the  newent  pamphlet  from  Feme/,  ' 

conceal  the  turpitude,  decorated  it,  and  obtained,  ^^  quoting  from  it ;  and  they  were  gratified  to  * 

for  his  profaneuess,  something  more  than  par-  ^"'^  ^^^^  ^^®  attributes  of  intelliijence  and  gtrntti^ 

don.     His  boldness  mcreasod  with  his  impunity.  !*^^  ^®»'®  appended  to  their  gay  studies.  OtheimT]^; 

He  carried  it  with  a  high  hand,  against  the  indulged  with  a  sort  of  fearful  delight,  in  tbo 

whole  scheme  of  revelation ;  substituting  ridi-  P^rJ^on*  pleisure.     Even  those  who  could  not 

cule  tor  argument,  and  assertion  for  fact ;  and  f®*^*  without  indignation,  did  not  wait,  withoat 

then,  reasoning   from  his  own  misrepre^enta-  impalience.     Each   successive  work,   like   the 

tions,  as  consequentially  as  if  he  had  found  the  ^^^^  *"  *''®  Apocalypse,  was  'so  sweet  in  tbo 

eirou instances  he  invented.  mouth*.*  that  they  forgot  to  anli9ipate  the  bitter. 

But  the  missile  arrows  of  his  lighter  pieces,  P®*'  °^  digflstioo.     Or,  to  borrow  a  more  twfal 

barbed,   pointed,  and  envenomed,    (the    exact  '•*u»l»'**«on    from  the  same   divine   source,  *  A 

eharacters  of  that  slender  weapon)  proved  the  '*?*''  ^®'^  '"""  heaven  on  the  waters,   borninf 

most  destructive  in  his  warfare  up<m  Chrisli.  ''ko  a  lamp,  ami  the  star  was  called  Wormwood; 

anity;  ind  he  could  replenish   his  exhaustless  *"^  ^^py  ^^^^  of  the  waters,  because  they  were 

made  bitter.*   That  bright  genius,  which  might 

*  Acts,  ch.  xxiiL  f  Tiisothy.  have  illuminated  the  world,  became  a  darftracUvo 
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flame,  ind,  like  Iha  buminv  htnad  llirown  hy 
the  Rointn  »]dier  into  Lhe  Te.n).le  orJeruul 
carried  eonflagralidii  iota 


=   poli.1 
The- 


1,  clian^tl  h 


'AS  of  Ihe  Rov 


i[  Author  or  Elei 
political  note  ,   llio  pamiiKe  o\ 
prinoet,  ana  inc  osspatof  litcralnrc,  nounded  Ih 
trnrnpel  at  Jacubmiini.     The  poMtical  and  mo 
nJ  world  shioli  In  their  fiiundalian.     Blrt&  bn- 

Un.J        'All 


mblcd.     lie 

waa  inaecurity.     Order  ■ 

-'--•     ■  The  alarti 


ibnvo  Ihrealenetl.  *AJJ 


|inal  chioi.     The  a 

Burke.  EnihuHiaim  wa«  cnnverled  hito  deletia 
tim.  The  horror  which  aut>ht  to  have  beeivi)i 
cited  by  hia  iinpiel;  waa  reaerved  for  hia  denia 

Ten  Ihronea  with  the  same  iiii|)tinitj  with  whicf 
be  had   laboured  lo  dsiiioliah  ultara.     Hu  elfn. 

hut  lanK  given  to  infidelity,  and  by  hii  oTn  ac 


lonKgivBlit 


leityofboiii.    ■riii'Jubli^   mo^ 


jwbroofjil  pn    hir*niniB  tl 
■:lu^ib«d  ben  Inn^  due  to  |iu  WasJUvjmi^,  bjlt 
^fiif  blaaphe'iiiiM  liad  [liti^d  1^  fieili' 


*I!I^?i 


pnupy! 

ilrlsheaie  M  age,  thaj^y  ad<iiii|;  on« 
tbore  ti^liH^olgcitaliniernis  polilicul  im\ 
might '(^BtleVo*  hia  tHotal  initchiert-Jft 

in  bnih  hia  pmject^  While  the  ccmAljVenceH 
of  hia  deiieiiH  a^ainat  Ihe  gorcrninenta  or  the 
world,  probably  uutAn  his  inlenliona,  hi*  Achenio 
fcr  the  eilinctioifof  Cbriitiaifity,  and  fiir  the 
obliteration  of  ily  very  name  of  ila  author,  fell 
ahorl  or  it.  Pitmp,  ttw,'knd  r^der  are  realortd 
to  Ihe  demtaled  nWio^A  .Km^  are  reinalated 
OD  their  rifFMfal  llVaeVvlta  inony  of  the  aub. 
jeHa  of  (he  king  on  liingaAjJ  ia  hoped,  are  re. 
larned  lo  th^r  allc^lnce. 
T'.e  abiliilv  itt'^^i^»''''il  l"it  pernicious 

idlone,  yet   divetJifiS   **'*'■■     ""   lalenta 

'     '  eir  Mnl  from  llMUr''M>c  age  in  which 

I  ca>»     U^a  t[V<>K^<^^   his  own,   but   ili 

linal^    waa   giJOT  limn    without.     lie 


Reioll  was  ripeninfr ; 
■  iL*Cireilmatancea*UE^;Bted  hialh 

as infljienced  (■rcvmUanceH.     I 

'ilhflallvvrlnd  im  with  a. 
bat  hii  deliruiiJ  vanify  4|f>r^9  '"  °*' 
in  bia  ^reediaea  for  in*tfnt  ndnralion 
fleeted  lo  (alia  nturo  Am^Jnlo  hia  bt 
Erief  aceouiit.     *^ 

■Vanltinraitriti'in  nvnleap'd  iiHir, 


It  19  one  ^rcaladvinUgeorepTllolary  writing 
thai  it  18  nni  aubjcct  lo  the  general  lawa  i>f £iHn- 
pij-^iiiijn,  but  ndinit»ofc»Bry  diveraily  ol'gliaceL 
laneoua  malter.  Tnpica  which  mighl  beiAiought 
henealli  the  dignity  nf  ■  Treatise,  on  inroiiaia- 
tent  with  the  anleinnily  of  a  Seriiifm,  or  Ihe  gra- 
viiy  ul'a  Diaxertalion,  find  their^i^prr  ptaco  in  _' 
a  letler.  Deta  ila  of  which  are  nolbrihe  first  ink 
poitanA,  may  yet  be  of  4)clt  ■  nature  as  tu  r^ 
luire  notice  or  animadve/^ool 
The   rpinlolary  Ibnm   has  i]^  nther   advalb 

"  ra"  ■■ " 


prolhm'd*ora°uV™ola»'    ''"'     °'     "'""" 
OniiD  character  of  (ffia  aperiea  of  wrilin^',  tha 


'Bof  opitllcBof  ll; 


New  Tcstu 


Saiiil  Paul, 
!y,  haa   taken   oil  due  advantage  of  Ibe 

i<  iltowa.  Hia  epiallea,  though  Ihsj 
ihc  mijal  proround  reataning.andnn  IM 
iporlanl  aobjecls  on  which  Ihe  mind  of 

)w  ciigaesd,  arc  not,  exetusively.  regtl- 
iscioni  of  any  act  tojHCS ;  though  thoy 
»traiiiB  of  devotiiin  almost  angelic,  yet 
oIko  fn-qucnlly  sloop  lo  the  concerns  of 

lire:  partaking,  aa  occasion   rcquirea, 

!ti'ii  o'' writing  aulhiiriiPS.  Yet  though 
al   tiijHCS  and   iiieidenU I  circumstances 


•vilh  ilaelf,  as  well  as  with  the  ge. 
ricy  of  Scripture  ;  Ihe  method  being 
cnnccalsd,  and   the   chain   of  argu- 

Iho  reader,  while  he  niar  be  gather- 
ulid  inalruclion,  reprnof  or  consola. 
railered  sentences,  and  inc)c|>cniient 
1   not,  wiihoul   much  applicaUon  of 

lowever,  all  the  higher  jHirts  nf  spi. 
iclion;  amidst  all  the  solidity  of  deep 
Imonilion,   Ihcre   is   not,   pcrliapa,  a 


!n  of  what 


called  Ihoa 
B  the  d< 


is  ical  <br  pi 


lenciesoflife.    Nor  di 

lie  grealeat  actions,  ever  make   hin>  un idlul 

iflhe  grace,  the  propriety,  Ihe  manner  in  which 
hey  are  lo  bo  per  (brined. 

It  is  one  of  the  characleri-lic  properties  of  ■ 
rrcal  mind  that  it  can,  'cnntracl  as  well  as  di. 
nlc  ilBpH':'  and  we  hate  it  from  one  uf  the  liich- 
Ml  human  anthoriliea.  thai  Ihe  mind  which  can. 
loidobiiih  i>  nolcreatin  ila  full  client.*     The 

n<ikc   ii[>  a  vnluahle   person ;  ihey  may  be  |>ae. 
leased  in  perfection,  separate  from  great  excel 

*  IjOfd  Daera. 
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lence.  But  u  that  would  be  t  feeble  mind, 
'  which  should  be  composed  of  inferior  qualities 
only,  so  that  would  be  an  imperfect  one,  in 
which  they  were  wanting.  To  all  the  strongs 
lines  of  character,  S«int  Paul  added  the  lighter 
touches,  the  grraceful  filling  up  which  finish  the 
portrait 

In  a  character  which  forcibly  exhibits  all  the 
great  features  of  Christianity,  these  subordinate 
properties  do  not  only  make  up  its  completeness, 
they  frive  also  ar^additional  eyidenoe  of  the  truth 
and  perfeotiqn  of  k  religion  which   makes  such 
a  |i^2^*"y  "Jr  virtue,  aa  to  determine  that  no* 
thiiwVhiA  is  i^ght«  however  inconsiderable, 
can'n!e  indifferent    The  attention  to  inferior 
duties  is  asyroplptilof  a  mind  not  satisfied  with 
its  altainmei^  n#  so  full  of  itself,  as  to  fancy 
that  it  can  ajferV.  tP  be.niS^ligent ;  it  is  indica. 
tive  of  a  mind   numhl^ ^noui^h  to  be  watchful, 
because  it  is  sunpicA^us  of  itself;  of  a  conscience 
ever  on  its  guard,  that  i|j  infirmities  may  not 
grow  into  vices,  nor  its  occasional  neglects  into 
allowed  omissions.     But  it  is  chiefiy  anxious, 
that  its  imperfections  may  not  be  brought  as  a 
charge  against  leligion  itself;  for  may  not  its 
enemies  say,  if  he  is  neglectful  of  small  and  easy 
duties,  which  cost  little,  is  it  probable  that  he 
will   be  at  much  pains  about  such  as  are  labdtflT 
ous  and  difficult  7     Saint  Paul   never  leaves  ari 
opening  for  this  oentiure.     He  always  seems  to 
have  thought  small  avenues  worth  guardjjj^g 
^mall  kindnesses  worth  performing,  small  nf^ll. 
gences  worth  avoiding :  and  his  constant  practt^ 
cal  creed  is,  that  nothing  that  is  a  sin  is  small ; 
that  nothing  that  is  right  is  insignificant     But 
Saint  Paul  was  an  accurate  master  of  moral 
proportion.     He  took  an  exact  measure  of  the 
pusilivc  and  relative  value  of  things.     If  he  did 
not  treat  smnll  objects  as  great  ones — If  he  did 
Dot  lif\  proprieties  into  principles,  he   by  no 
means  overlooked   tliem ;  he  never  wholly  neg. 
lecicd  them.     He  graduated  the  whole  scale  of 
doctrine,  and  of  action,  of  business  and  of  opi. 
nion,  assigning  to  every  thing  its  place  accord, 
int;  to  its  worth. 

Though  he  did  not  think  the  dissention  in  re. 
ligiouM  opinions  between  two  individuals,  Euo. 
dius  and  Svniyolie*  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  contentions  and  schisms  in  the  church  of 
the  Corinthians,  yet  he  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  healed  ;  and  anxiouRly  desired 
to  reconcile  them,  to  *  make  them  of  one  mind 
in  the  Lord.*  He  knew  that  disunion  is  not 
only  unfavourable  to  the  piety  of  the  persons  at 
variance,  but  that,  while  it  gratifies  the  enemies, 
it  irijjres  the  cause  of  religion. 

But  if  he  gives  their  due  importance  to  infe. 
rior,  though  necessary  duties,  he  draws  a  still 
nicer  line  in  regard  to  matters  in  themselves  in. 
diflTerent  The  eaters  of  herbs  and  the  eaters 
of  fiesh  are  alike,  in  his  estimation,  as  to  the 
act ;  but  when  the  indulgence  in  the  latter  be- 
comes a  temptation  to  an  undecided  believer, 
then,  even,  this  trifling  concesiiion  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  indifference.  It  became  then  a  just 
grouiul  for  the  exercise  of  self.denia],  which 
perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  enforcing. 


He  knew  that  there  were  persona  who  profc 
to  have  made  a  great  proficiency  in  piety,  who 
are  not  defective  in  point  of  cheap  attainment, 
but  are  defective  in  the  more  difficult  att<in- 
ments  which  involve  self-denial ;  persons  who, 
though  very  spiritual  in  their  conversation,  are 
somewhat  selfish  in  their  habits  ;  who  talk  much 
of  faith,  and  yet  decline  the  smallest  sacrifice 
of  ease  ;  who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  but  do 
little  for  his  poor  members.  He  wished  to  see  a 
high  profession  always  accompanied  with  a  cor 
responding  practice.  The  Israelites,  who  w  ere 
BO  forward  to  exclaim,  *  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  us  we  will  do,*  went  and  made  them 
a  ffolden  calf. 

In  the  mind  of  our  apostle,  all  is  consistent 
Ho  that  said,  *  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  yoa 
which  was  in  Chrint  Jpbus,*  said  also,  let  aU 
ihingi  be  done  decently  and  in  order.     Right 
things  must  be  done  in  a  right  manner.     This 
simple  precept  indicates  the  soberness  of  PauPa 
mind.     An  enthusiast  has  seldom  much  dislike 
to  disorderly  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  he  haa 
genertlly  a  sovereign  contempt  for  small  |>ointa, 
indeed  for  every  thing  which  does  not  exclusive- 
ly tend  to  advance  the  one  object, whatever  that 
may*  be,  which  is  nearest  his  heart    • 
Saint^  Paul  sometimes  appende  srhall  pQecti 
•  i  to  gr^at  ones,  thus>increasing  their  imp^tance 
3'  by;  their  fl^shion.     Lnmedistely  aAer  giving 
,,  \j^  exquisite  portrait^of*  cHarity,*  ho  goe^  ■  ^t 
.once  td  recommend  «nd  cnfbrce«*by  powerful 
illusir^ypns,  certain  prop^eties  xf  behaviour  in 
thf' f>uhAf  congregationit.-YK<io\^in?  the  readi- 
ness oT*  Aie  world  to  catch  at  the  slightest  irre- 
gularity m  religious  professors,  he   puts  them 
on  their  guard  *  nut  to  let  their  good   be  evil 
spoken  of;*  but  wishes  that  Ihey  might  acquit 
themselves  unexceptionably  aa  to  manner,    in 
things   which   were    already  right  aa  to  the 
matter.  , 

From  the  high  d«t4«a  of  E|jiscopal  dignity,  he 
stoops  to  the  concerns  ofiodK'iduals  of  the  most 
degraded  conditionb*  Fron^the  most  important 
points  of  moral  action  in  wpepeo,  he  descends  to 
the  very  minutis  qf  ||^r  apparel.  This  indi. 
cates  how  well  awal^e  fie  was,  that  every  ap 
poarance  of  imprgcri^ty  in  personal  adornment, 
is  an  implicatiorf'Srn.Mifig  state  of  mind.  If 
this  seemingly  inferiqi' jQOficern  was  not  judged 
to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  an  inspigi^d  apos\fe. 


•  riiilippians,  eh.  iv. 


surely  it  ought  not  to  be  unworthy th^  re£ 

of  my  fair  countrywomen.  |       \  •   • .'  ^-^ 

One  miffht  have  suspected,  in  the  qpse  o^^*^ 
Paul,  that  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  Ind  sorrowa, 
and  persecutions ;  with  the  addition  of  ec( ' 
astical  affiirs,  the  most  extensive^^nd  the 
complicated,  might  have  excused  him  ftom^ 
tending  minutely «t5  an^bject  so  inconsidef^ 
as  the  concerns  ^  a  poo^^n-a^ay  slave,  * 
son  of  his  bonddb         . 

Yet  this  once  guilty,  but  ncyv  penitent  aer. 
vant,  he  condescenda  to  make  the  exclusive  aab- 
jcct  of  a  letter  to  his  late  master.t  This  applica- 
tion to  Philemim,  in  behalf  of  Oneaimus,  is  a 
model  in  its  kind ;  sincere,  polite,  tenderly  af- 
fectionate to  the  convicted  ofTei^er ;  strong,  yet 
respectfully  kind  to  his  friend. «  In  point  of  ele* 

*  1  Corintliians,  ch.  xiii.  and  xiT, 
t  Epistle  to  riuleiadb.      ^» 
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ftnce  and  delicacy,  in  every  excellence  of  com- 
position, it  may  vie  with  any  epialle  ofanliqaity  ; 
and  i«  certainly  far  superior,  in  ingenuity,  feel- 
ing, warmth,  and  argument,  to  the  admired  let- 
ter of  Pliny,  in  recommendation  of  bis  friend 
Arriarius  Maturius. 

Tnere  are  people  who  sometimes  forgive  the 
piety  of  a  man,  in  ccmsideration  of  his  influence, 
his  reputation,  his  talenta,  or  some  other  agree- 
able quality  connected  with  it. — Genius  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for 
relijjiun  ;  ai>d  wit  has  been  known  to  obtain  the 
ibrgivencHS  of  the  gay,  for  the  strict  principles 
of  the  grave.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of 
two  persons,  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of 
Chririlian  friendship,  who  acted  on  otber  grounds. 
Piiileiiion  was  not  ahhamed  of  his  pious  friend 
Paul,  tiiough  a  prisoner  ;  nor  was  Paul  ashamed 
of  Ouesimus,  though  a  servant 

la  urging  his  request  on  his  friend,  the  apos- 
tle does  not  adopt  the  corrupt  practice  of  too 
many,  who,  in  order  to  put  the  person  addressed 
in  good  humour,  preface  their  petition  by  flat- 
tering him  on  some  point,  where,  perhaps,  he 
least  deserves  it.  Paul,  notwithstanding  be 
would  have  reprobated  such  insincerity,  ye| 
thought  it  fair  to  remind  Philemon  of  his  high 
principles;  thus  indirectly  to  furnish  him  with 
a  standard  to  which  he  expected  his  friend  would 
act  up. 

He  then  proceeds  to  press  his  suit,  with  all 
the  variety  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master.  His  earnestness  of 
entreaty,  for  so  inconsiderable  an  object,  con- 
veys a  lesson  to  ministers  and  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies, that  there  b  no  human  being  so  low  as  to 
be  beneath  Uieir  kindness ;  no  offender  so  great 
as  to  be  beyond  their  hope. 

He  had  opened  his  request  with  a  motive  the 
DiO'«t  calculated  to  touch  the  heartof  aChri8tian 
friend — that  he  always  made  mention  of  him  in 
his  prayerB,  This  tender  plea  he  follows  up 
witli  the  affectionate  commendation  of  his  Chris- 
lian  virtue,  that  the  friend  he  was  beseeching 
ohouniUd  in  love  andfaith^  not  only  *  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  to  aU  oaints^ 

Afier  this  soothing  address,  he  urges  his 
claims  to  the  boon  he  was  about  to  ask ;  in  doing 
which,  though  he  had  been  always  mindful  of 
the  dignity  of  his  Apostleship,  he  chose  rather 
to  sink  this  consideration  in  the  more  tender 
pleas  of  affection  to  his  friend,  and  the  distress- 
•d  state  of  the  person  for  whom  he  petitioned. 
*PauI  the  aged,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,* 
were  touching  and  powerful  motives  :  but  what 
was  likely  to  penetrate  a  generous  mind,  was, 
that  the  aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending 
haek  the  penitent  servant  to  his  own  master, 
and  depriving  himself  of  his  attendance,  was  at 
once  performing  an  act  of  justice  and  of  self-de- 
nial. He  would  not  detain  nim  from  his  rightful 
owner,  though  he  was  so  great  a  comfort  to  him- 
self in  his  forlorn  conflnement  It  was  also  a 
fine  occasion  of  pressing  on  Onesimus,  that  the 
return  to  his  duty  would  be  the  surest  evidence 
of  his  conversion. 

Thus  anzioasly,  for  an  offending  slave,  does 
be  seek  to  touch  every  spring  of  pity  in  the 
heart  of  his  friend.  Who  would  imagine  that 
tiie  man,  who  tbua  laboon  in  the  cttise  of  so  ob- 


scure an  individual,  had  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  christian  churches  in  the  world  ? 

But,  with  Paul,  rectitude  is  always  the  pre- 
vailing  principle.  His  zeal  for  his  convert  never 
makes  him  lose  sight  of  the  duty  of  restitution. 
Destitute,  and  a  prisoner  himself,  he  offers  to 
make  good  the  Iqss  which  Philemon  might  have 
sustained  by  his  servant*s  misconduct.  He  can- 
didly reminds  him,  however,  how  much  the  spi- 
ritual  obligations  of  Philemon  (his  convert  also) 
exceeded  in  value  the  debt  due  to  him  from 
Onesimus ;  though  he  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  plea.  Thy  servant  perhaps  owes  thee  a 
paltry  sum  of  money — thou  oweet  me  thine  own 
eelf. 

With  his  characteristic  disinterestedness,  he 
not  only  thus  pathetically  pleads  for  him  who 
was  to  receive  the  good,  but  for  him  who  was  to 
do  it;  as  if  he  had  said — Give  me  ground  to  re- 
joice in  this  evidence  of  thy  christian  benevo- 
lence. He  farther  stimulates  him  to  this  act  of 
charity,  by  declaring  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  obedience  ;  thus  encouraging  him  to  the  du- 
ty, by  intimating  the  certainty  of  his  compli. 
ance.  An  additional  lesson  is  given  to  religious 
professors,  not  only  that  their  being  Chri«tiani 
includes  their  being  charitable,  but  that  no  act 
of  charity  should  infringe  on  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice. 

We  conclude,  by  remarking  on  the  onion  of 
judgment  and  kindness  in  Saint  PauPs  conduct 
respecting  Onesimus.  He  sends  him  back  to 
Philemon  at  Colosse,  as  a  proof,  on  the  part  of 
Onesimus,  of  penitent  humility,  and,  on  the  part 
of  Paul,  of  impartial  equity.  At  the  same  time, 
he  more  than  takes  away  his  disgrace,  by  ho- 
nouring him  with  the  ofUce,  in  ctmjunction  with 
Tychicus,  of  being  the  bearer  of  his  publie 
epistle  to  the  Cnlnssian  church.  He  confers  on 
him  the  farther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the 
body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother. 

How  different  is  this  modest  and  rational  re- 
port by  an  inspired  apostle,  of  a  penitent  crimi- 
nal, a  convert  of  his  own ;  one  who  had  survived 
his  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance  by  the  reformation  of  his  life; 
— how  different  is  this  sober  narrative  by  a  wri- 
ter  who  considered  restitution  as  a  part  of  re- 
pentance, and  humility  as  an  evidence  of  faith, 
from  those  too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now 
so  frequently  issuing  from  the  press,  of  crimi- 
nals brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  ! 

The  Grospel  presents  us  but  with  one  such  in- 
stance;  an  instance  which  is  too  oflen  pressed 
into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing  to  do ;  yet 
we  far  more  frequently  see  the  example  of  the 
penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  brought  forward  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  have  been  no- 
torious offenders,  than  that  of  One  imus  though 
the  latter  is  of  general  application,  and  the  for- 
mer is  inapplicable  to  criminals  in  a  Ohrii«tiaQ 
country;  for  the  dying  malefactor  embraced 
Christisnity  the  moment  it  was  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no  mnn 
offers  a  juatification  than  an  example  of  fanaii. 
cal  fervours;  for  if  it  exhibits  a  lively  faith,  it 
exhibits  also  deep  penitence,  humility,  and  self 
condemnation.    Nor  does  the  lust  oonfidenot 
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of  the  expiring  criminal  in  the  Redeemer's  pow- 
er, Rwell  him  into  that  bloated  asauranoe,  of 
which  we  hear  in  some  late  converts. 

For  in  the  tracts  to  which  we  allude,  we  hear 
not  only  of  one,  but  of  many,  holy  highwaymen, 
trirnphant  malefactors,  joyful  murderers!  True, 
indeed,  it  is,  that  pood  men  on  earlli  rejoice 
with  the  angels  in  heaven,  over  even  one  sinner 
that  repenteth.  We  would  hope  many  of  these 
were  penitents;  but  as  there  was  no  spare 
granted,  as  in  the  case  of  Onesimus,  to  prove 
their  sincerity,  we  should  be  glad  to  see,  in  these 
statements,  more  contrition  and  lens  rapture. 
May  not  young  delinquents  be  encouraged  to 
go  on  from  crime  to  crime,  feeling  themselves 
Kcure  of  heaven  at  last,  when  they  see,  from 
this  incautious  charity,  that  assurance  of  ac- 
oeptanco,  which  is  so  frequently  withheld  fn>m 
the  cioee  of  a  life  of  pei  severing  holiness,  grant- 
ed to  the  most  hardened  perpetrators  of  the  ujost 
atrocious  crime  ^ 

As  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  baskets  of 
the  hawkers  have  this  year  abounded  in  these 
dangerous,  though  doubtless  well-meant  tracts, 
may  not  the  lower  cla^s  in  general,  and  our 
servants  in  particular,  be  encouraged  to  look 
for  a  happy  termination  of  life,  not  so  much  to 
the  dying  bed  of  the  exemplary  Christian  as  to 
the  annals  of  the  gallows  7  A  few  exceptions  | 
might  be  mentioned,  honourable  to  the  prudence, 
as  well  as  to  the  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of 
these  little  narratives. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Saint  Paul  en  the  Rgeurreeiion. 

BcroiiB  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  so 
dark  were  the  notices  of  a  state  beyond  the 
grave,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  men  were  little  in- 
clined to  give  up  the  pleasures  and  interest  of 
one  world,  of  which  (hey  were  in  actual  posses- 
sion,  for  the  possibility  of  another,  doubtful  at 
best,  and  too  indistinct  for  hope,  too  uncertain 
for  comfort. 

If  a  state  of  future  happiness  was  believed,  or 
rather  guessed  at,  by  a  few  of  those  who  had 
not  the  light  of  revelation,  no  nation  on  earth 
belirved  it,  no  public  religion  in  the  world 
tauifht  it  This  single  truth,  then,  firmly  esta- 
blished, not  only  by  tlie  preaching  of  Jesus,  but 
by  his  actuni  resurreclitm  from  the  dead,  pro- 
duced a  total  revolution  in  the  condition  of  man. 
It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  conduct;  infused 
a  new  vitality  into  his  existence.  Faith  became 
to  man  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast. 
This  anchoraire  enables  him  to  ride  out  the 
blackest  storms ;  and  though  he  must  still  work 
out  his  passage,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the  de. 
liverance  cerLain,  *  while  he  keeps  his  eye  to  the 
ttar,  and  his  hand  to  the  stern.* 

T  le  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this  doc- 
trine, m»emi«  to  have  made  it  an  especial  object 
of  Divine  care.  Founded  on  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  perhaps  it  may 
have  afforded  one  reason,  why  the  long.sufTer- 
Ing  of  God  permitted  Jerusalem  to  stand  near 
balf  a  C0oturj  af\er  thii  last  event  had  taken 


place.  By  this  delay,  not  only  the  inhsbitanti 
of  thst  city,  but  the  multitudes  who  annually 
resorted  thither,  could  sain  full  leisure  to  ex- 
amine into  its  truth.  Hsd  the  destrtiction  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  crime  which  caused 
it,  occasion  might  have  been  famished  to  the 
Rahbies  for  assertinif,  that  a  truth  could  not 
now  be  aulhenticateit,  which  was  buried  in  ths 
ruins  of  the  city.  Nor  would  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  have  scrupled  any  subordination  to  diacrs- 
dit  his  pretensions,  even  though  at  the  expense 
of  a  doctrine,  which  involved  the  happiness  of 
worlds  unborn. 

Jerusalem,  however,  survived  for  a  time,  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  established 
for  ever.  And  now,  had  it  been  a  doctrine  of 
anv  ordinary  import,  as  Saint  Paul  was  not 
writing  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  to  Christian  converts,  it  might 
have  been  loss  his  object  to  propound  it  dogmati- 
cally, than  to  develope  and  expand  it ;  being  a 
thing  previounlv  known,  acknowledged,  and  re- 
ceived. In  wriling  a  letter,  when  we  allude  to 
facts  already  notorious,  we  do  not  think  our  no- 
tices the  lens  acceptable,  because  we  do  not  re- 
peat intelligence  already  popular;  while  we 
content  ourselves  with  drswinif  inferences  from 
it,  making  observations  upim  it,  or  allusions  to 
it.  The  reader,  having  in  view  the  same  ob- 
ject with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  intimations, 
seise  on  allusions,  and  fill  up  the  implied  mean- 
ing. 

Such,  however,  was  not  Saint  Panl*8  condaet 
with  respect  to  this  doctrine.  There  were  in- 
deed, it  should  seem,  among  his  converts,  many 
sceptical  Jews,  infected  with  the  philosophiunr 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  schools,  and  who  doubted, 
what  these  Isst  derided,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Consequently,  upon  every  account.  Saint 
Paul  is  found  to  give  it  a  peculiar  prominence, 
and  on  all  occasions  to  tieslow  upon  it  more  ar- 
gument and  illustration,  than  on  most  other 
tenets  of  the  new  faith. 

There  is  no  profession,  no  class  of  men,  whe- 
ther Jew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Paul  was  not 
ready  to  be  examined  on  this  subject,  and  was 
not  prompt  to  give  the  most  decided  testimony. 
Uniformly  he  felt  the  streneth  of  evidence  «m 
his  side;  uniformly  he  appesled  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  an  a  fnct  established  oo 
the  most  solid  basis, — a  fact,  not  first  pnipagated 
in  distsnt  countries,  where  the  facility  of  impo- 
sition would  have  l>een  greater ;  not  at  a  distant 
period  of  time,  when  the  same  objection  ogainst 
it  might  have  been  made;  but  on  the  very  spot 
where  it  cxscorrcd,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  oe- 
currenco. 

In  his  writings,  also,  the  same  confidence,  the 
same  uri^ency  appears.  He  always  adverts  to 
this  tenet,  as  to  the  main  hinge  on  which  tbo 
whole  of  Christianity  turns.  The  more  reason- 
ing oppuirners  of  the  faith  thousfht,  that  if  this 
doctrine  could  be  got  rid  of,  either  by  argument 
or  ridicule,  it  would  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of 
Chriatianitv.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  onlv  eennbU 
proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  many  of 
them  professed  to  entertain,  though  they  wotdd 
not  be  indebted  to  this  doctrine  for  its  prooC 
The  more,  however,  tbey  oppugned,  the  more 
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1m  witlittood ;  and  of  lo  high  importance  did  he 
repre^«nt  it,  that  he  even  makes  *  believing^  in 
the  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Jesus  from  liie 
dead/  to^  a  principal  condition  of  aalvation. 

We  must  not  judife  of  the  inspired  Saint 
Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  same 
canons  of  criticism,  by  which  we  pronounce 
jodgfinent  on  other  writers.  Notwithstanding 
the  elevation  of  his  ^nius,  his  hand  was  in  a 
great  noeasure  held,  by  the  nature  of  his  subject 
and  his  character,  from  the  display  of  his  talents 
as  an  author.  Fro<ii  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  energy  of  his  mind,  we  infer,  that  he 
possessed  an  imagination  peculiarly  bright 
That  he  subdued,  instead  of  indulging,  this  fa- 
eolty,  adds  worth  to  his  character,  dignity  to  his 
writing,  and  confirmation  to  the  truth.  To 
ioppreos  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  imagination, 
b  one  sacrifioe  more,  which  a  pious  writer 
makes  to  God.  Independently  of  that  inspire- 
tion  which  guided  him,  his  severe  judgment 
would  show  him,  that  the  topics  of  which  he 
treated  were  of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit the  indulgence  of  a  faculty  rather  calculated 
to  excite  admiration  than  to  convey  instruction. 

In  considering  his  general  style  of  coinposi. 
tion,  we  are  not  to  look  afVer  the  choice  of  words, 
so  much  as  to  the  mind,  and  spirit,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  writer.  If,  however,  we  venture  to 
select  any  one  part  of  Saint  Faal*s  writings,  to 
serve  as  an  exception  to  this  remark,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  more  splendid  combination  of  excellences 
than  almost  any  other  in  his  whole  works,  we 
should  adduce  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  fully 
propounds  the  article  in  question.  As  our  Lord's 
discourse,  in  the  twenty-fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew, 
is  the  only  explicit  description  of  the  last  judg- 
ment ;  and  Saint  John*s  vision,  at  the  close  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  only  distinct  view  given 
Bs  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  so  this  is  the  only 
graphical  representation  which  Scripture  has 
presented  to  as  of  this  ir.ost  important  and  con- 
solatory doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  subject  of  this  fifteenth  chapter  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  precedea  or  follows  it ; 
it  is  interposed  between  matter  quite  irrelevant 
to  it,  forming  a  complete  episode.    As  a  com- 

Kition,  it  stands  unrivalled  for  the  onspeaka- 
importance  of  its  matter,  its  deep  reasoning, 
and  loftv  imagery.  Saint  Paul  sometimes  leaves 
it  to  otners  to  beat  out  his  massy  thoughts  into 
all  the  expansion  of  which  they  are  so  suscepti- 
ble. His  eloquence,  indeed,  usually  consists 
more  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment  than  in 
the  splendour  of  the  language.  Here  both  are 
equally  conspicuous.  Here  his  genius  breaks 
OQt  in  its  full  force :  here  his  mind  lights  upon 
■  subject  which  calls  out  all  its  powers ;  and 
the  subject  finds  a  writer  worthy  of  itself.  It 
famishes  a  succession  of  almost  every  object 
that  if  grand  in  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
world.  A  description  becomes  a  picture;  an 
•xpoatolation  assumes  the  regularity  of  a  syllo- 
gbm ;  an  idea  takes  the  form  of  an  image ;  the 
writer  seems  to  be  the  spectator;  the  relator 
■peaks  aa  one  admitted  within  the  veil. 

According  to  his  usual  practice  of  appealing 
to  fiicts,  aa  a  substratum  on  which  to  build  his 
rMflooiof  «  be  produces  a  regular  statement,  in 


their  order  of  succession,  of  the  different  times 
at  which  Jesus  appeared  afler  his  death,  authen- 
ticated by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the 
disciples  themselves,  by  whom  he  was  seen  in- 
dividually, as  well  as  in  great  bodies.  The 
evidence  he  corroborates  by  his  own  personal 
testimony  at  his  conversion  ;  an  evidence  which 
he  produces  with  sontiments  of  the  deepest  self- 
abscment. 

So  important,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that  if  it  were  not 
true,  all  their  hopes  fell  to  the  ground.  To  in. 
sist  on  this  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Grospel,  was 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  whole  by  a  part.  It 
was  the  consummation  of  the  validity  of  the  mis- 
sion  of  Christ  Without  this  finishing  circum- 
stance, what  proof  could  his  followers  adduce, 
that  his  atonement  was  accepted ;  that  his  media- 
tion was  ascertained  ;  that  his  intercession  would 
be  available ;  that  his  final  judgment  would  take 
place ;  that  because  He  was  risen,  they  should 
rise  also !  It  was  not  one  thing,  it  was  every 
thing.  It  was  putting  the  seal  to  a  testament 
which,  without  it,  would  not  have  been  aulhen 
tic.  It  involved  a  whole  train  of  the  most  awful 
consequences.  Such  a  chain  of  inferences  would 
be  destroyed  by  this  broken  link,  as  nothing 
could  repair.  In  short,  it  amounted  to  this  tre- 
mendous conclusion:  *  Those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.*  You  who  live 
in  the  hope  of  the  redemption  wrought  for  yoo, 
*  are  yet  in  your  sins.*  If  Jenus  remains  under 
the  power  of  death,  how  shall  we  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  sin  7  If  the  doctrine  be  false, 
then  is  my  preaching  a  delusion,  and  your  faith 
a  nullity.  He  adds,  that  they  who  were  now 
the  happiest  of  men,  in  their  assured  hope  of 
eternal  life,  would  become,  *  of  all  men  moat 
miserable;*  in  short,  as  in  another  place  he 
asks,  to  what  purpose  has  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  if  he  has  not  *  risen  for  our  justification  V 

The  apoetle  having  shown  himself  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by  his  re- 
futation of  the  absurdities  that  would  follow  ar 
assumption,  that  Christ  was  not  risen ;  and 
having  cleared  the  ground  from  most  of  the  ob- 
iections  and  difficultiea  which  had  been  thrown 
in  his  way,  prooeeds  to  the  positive  assertion, 
that  not  only  Christ  is  risen,  but  that  all  his 
faithful  followers  hsve  their  own  resurrection 
ascertained  by  his.— He  illustratea  this  truth  br 
an  apposite  aUusion  to  the  custom  of  a  Jewish 
harvest,  the  whole  of  which  was  sanctified  by 
the  consecration  of  the  first-fruits. 

In  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
different  properties  of  the  body  of  man,  in  its 
different  states  of  existence,  every  antithesis  is 
exact  The  body  that  is  sown  in  corruption, 
dishonour,  and  weakness,  is  raised  in  incorrup- 
tion,  glory,  and  power. — The  material  body  is 
become  spiritual. — *  The  first  man  was  made  a 
living  soul,*  possessing  that  natural  life  com- 
municated by  him  to  all  his  posterity;  but 
Christ  was  a  quicking  spirit,  through  whom, 
as  from  its  source,  spiritual  life  is  conveyed  to 
all  believers. 

If  Paul  unifbrmtY  makes  every  doctrine  a 
fountain  flowing  with  practical  uses,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  make  this  triumphant 
conaommatioQ  of  all  doctrine  sabeervient  to  the 
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grent  ends  of  holiness.  For  it  is  worthy  of  re> 
mark,  that  in  this  very  place,  with  all  the  in- 
tereHt  which  his  arirumenl  excites,  in  all  the 
heat  which  his  defence  kindles,  carried  away, 
as, he  seems  to  be,  by  his  faith  and  his  feelinfrs, 
— yet,  in  his  usual  manner,  he  checks  his  career 
to  introduce  moral  maxims,  to  insinuate  holy 
cautions.  Not  contented  to  gfuard  the  people 
'aj{tinstthe  danger  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
society  upon  his  own  principles,  he  strengthens 
his  argument  by  refering  them  to  a  Pagan  poet, 
whdAe  authority,  with  some  at  least,  he  might 
think  would  be  more  respected  than  his  own, 
on  the  infection  of  *  evil  communications.*  He 
sugi^epts  ironically,  as  a  practical  efTect  of  the 
dixbelief  of  this  truth,  the  propriety  of  Epicurean 
voluptuousness,  and  even  ventures  to  recom- 
mend the  utmost  indulgence  of  a  present  enjoy- 
ment, upon  the  supposition  of  a  death  which  is 
to  cut  otf  all  future  hope,  and  all  posthumous  re- 
■poniiibility. 

Then  assuming  a  lof\ier  note,  with  an  awfully 
warning  voice,  he  proceeds  to  this  solemn  ad- 
juration^* Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not ; 
for  some  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God.*  Ae 
if  ho  had  said, — If  you  give  into  this  incredulity, 
your  practice  will  become  consonant  to  your 
belief.  Every  man  will  defend  his  error  when 
it  favours  his  vice.  Your  evil  habits  will  com- 
plete the  corruption  of  your  faith.  If  you  find 
an  interest  in  indulging  yoor  mistake,  your 
next  step  will  be  to  think  it  true.  What  is 
first  a  wish,  will  gradaully  become  an  opinion  ; 
an  opinion  will  as  naturally  become  a  ground  of 
action  ;  and  what  you  now  permit  yourself  to  do, 
you  will  soon  become  willing  to  justify. 

He  produces,  as  the  strongest  proof  of  bis  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  complacency 
of  Christians  in  suffering.  Why  did  others 
press  forward  to  martyrdom  7 — Wh^  did  he 
himself  expose  his  life  to  perpetual  peril  7  Why, 
but  fVom  the  firm  persuasion,  that  as  Christ 
was  risen,  they  should  rise  also.  Would  not 
their  voluntary  trials  be  absurd  7  Would  it  not 
be  madness  to  embrace,  when  it  waa  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  all  the  hardships  which  embit- 
tered life,  all  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to 
•hortcn  it  He  and  his  colleagues  were  not  im- 
passable  substances,  but  feeling  men,  sensible 
to  pain,  keenly  alive  to  suffering,  with  nerves  as 
finely  strung,  with  bodies  as  tenderly  consti- 
tuted, with  souls  as  reluctant  to  misery,  as 
others.  Take  away  this  grand  motive  for  pa- 
tience, rob  them  of  this  sustaining  confidence, 
strip  them  of  this  glorious  prospect,  and  their 
zeal  would  lose  its  character  of  virtue,  their 
piety  its  claim  to  wisdomt  Their  perseverance 
would  be  fatuity.  Mighty  then  must  be  their 
motive,  powerful  inde^  their  assurance,  clear 
and  strong  their  conviction,  that  their  brief  sor- 
rows  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glories  which  were  insured  to  them  by  the  re- 
•urrection  of  Christ 

Again,  he  resumes  the  task  of  repelling  the 
more  plausible  objections.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  follow  liim  through  all  his  variety 
of  illustration,  all  his  diversified  analogy,  all  his 
consecutive  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 
•urrection  of  the  body.  Resemblances  the  moat 
lubttanoea  the  moat  seemiogly  diaiimi- 


lar  in  themselves,  are  yet  brought  together  by 
a  skill  the  most  consummate,  by  an  aptness  the 
most  convincing.  All  the  objects  of  our  senses, 
whatever  is  familiar  to  the  sight,  or  habitual  to 
the  mind,  are  put  in  requisition — all  the  ana- 
logies of  nature  are  ransacked— 4he  vegetable, 
the  animal,  the  terrestrial  and  the  celestial 
world,  are  brought  into  comparison  ;  and  the 
whole  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
awful  doctrine.  Such  a  cluster  of  images,  all 
bearing  upon  one  point,  at  once  fill  the  mind, 
dilate  the  conception,  and  confirm  tiie  faith. 

There  is  singular  wisdom  in  the  selection  of 
these  illustrations,  not  only  as  being  the  most 
apposite,  but  the  most  intelligible. — ^They  are 
not  drawn  from  thinflfs  abstruse  or  recondite, 
but  from  objects  with  which  all  classes  are 
equally  acquainted.  An  incidental,  but  not  ua 
important  proof  of  the  universal  design  of  Chris, 
tianity.  The  most  ordinary  man  is  as  conver 
sant  with  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  corOi 
with  the  distinction  between  the  fiesh  of  the 
different  animal  species,  as  the  philosopher.  He 
can  also  as  clearly  discern  the  exterior  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  luminaries  of  heaven, 
aa  the  astronomer  Here  is  no  demand  of 
knowledge,  no  appeal  to  science. — Sight  is  the 
witness,  sense  the  arbiter  in  this  queatioo. 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  and  to  re 
vive  the  dead,  had  been  pronounced  by  a  heathen 
author  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  power. 
To  the  bold  Fyrrhonists  therefore,  who  might 
be  among  the  Corinthians,  and  who  sought  to 
perplex  tne  argument  by  asking — *  how  are  the 
dead  raised  up? — With  what  body  do  they 
come  7*  he  answers  peremptorily,  by  refering* 
them  to  the  great  reaolver  of  difficulties — ras 
POWER  or  GOD,  inscribed  in  the  book  of  daily  ex* 
perience — Gh>d  gitfeth  it  a  body  oa  it  hath  pleased 
him.  He  reminds  them,  that  this  divine  power 
they  perpetually  saw  exercised  in  a  wonderful 
manner  in  the  revolution  of  eeasons  in  the  re- 
susitation  of  plants  apparently  dead  ;  and  in  the 
springing  up  of  corn,  which  dies  first,  in  order 
that  it  may  live.  To  that  omnipotence  whicit 
could  accomplish  the  one,  could  the  other  be 
difiicult? 

Who  can  pursue  without  emotion  his  rapid, 
yet  orderly  transition  from  one  portion  of  hia 
subject  to  another  7  The  interest  still  rising  till 
it  closes  in  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  final 
victory  over  Che  two  last  enemies,  death  and 
the  grave !  At  length  by  a  road,  in  which  de- 
viation does  not  impede  his  progress,  he  reaches 
the  grand  consummation.  Behold  I  show  voa 
a  mystery — we  shall  not  all  sleep— but  we  ahall 
be  changed — in  a  moment — in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye— at  the  last  trumpet— 4br  the  trumpet 
shall  soimd — and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incor- 
ruptible— and  we  shall  all  be  changed.  It  is 
almost  profane  to  talk  of  beauties,  where  the 
theme  is  so  transcendant ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  in  which  amplification  adds  to 
spirit,  and  velocity  is  not  retarded  by  repetition. 
The  rythm  adds  to  the  effect,  and  soothes  the 
mind;  while  the  sentiment  elevates  it  The 
idea  was  not  newly  conceived  in  the  apostle^a 
mind ;  he  had  told  the  Thessaloniam  *  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  with  a  about,  with  the 
voice  cf  an  Archangel,  and  the  tramp  of  God.* 
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Hif  fntefbl  fptrit  ioea  not  fargei  to  reiDind 
them  to  whom  the  victory  if  owing,  to  whom 
the  thanks  are  due. 

In  the  •olemn  cloee,  alighting  again  from  the 
world  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory,  he  just  touches 
upon  earth  to  drop  another  brief,  but  most  im- 
presaive  lesson — that  though  the  victory  is  ob- 
tained, though  the  last  conquest  is  achieved, 
tboofjh  Christ  is  actually  risen — all  these  ends 
accomplished,  are  not  to  dismiss  us  from  dili. 
gence,  but  to  stimulate  us  to  it  They  furnish 
only  an  additional  argument  for  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.*  It  adds  animation  to  the 
motive,  that  from  this- full  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine, they  not  only  belitve,  but  they  knoWt  that 
their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  arrest 
their  progress  7  With  such  a  reward  in  view — 
eternal  life,  the  purchase  of  their  risen  Saviour, 
he  at  once  provides  them  with  the  most  efiectual 
spur  to  diligence,  with  the  only  powerful  sup- 
port under  the  sorrows  of  lifi;,  with  the  only  in- 
ftJIible  antidote  against  the  fear  of  death. 

To  conclude,  this  blessed  apostle  never  fails, 
where  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  consolation 
as  well  as  of  instruction,  to  deduce  both  from  the 
same  premises.  What  affectionate  Christian 
will  not  here  revert,  with  grateful  joy,  to  the 
same  writer*s  cheering  address  to  the  saints  of 
another  church,  who  might  labour  under  the 
pressing  affliction  of  the  death  of  pious  friends  7* 
He  there  offers  a  new  instance,  not  only  of  his 
never- failing  rule  of  applying  the  truth  he 
preaches,  but  of  their  immediate  application  to 
the  feelings  of  the  individual.  This  it  is  which 
renders  his  writings  so  personally  interesting. 
That  the  mourner  over  the  pious  dead  might 
not  *  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,*  after 
the  declaration  that  *  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.' 
He  builds  on  this  general  principle,  the  particu- 
lar assurance,  *  Even  them  also  who  sleep  in 
Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him.* 

What  a  balm  to  the  breaking  heart  !•— What ! 
the  loved  companion  of  our  youth,  the  friend  of 
our  age,  the  solace  of  our  life,  with  whom  we 
took  sweet  counsel,  with  whom  we  went  to  the 
honse  of  God  as  friends,  will  Christ  bring  with 
him  7  Shall  the  bliss  of  our  suspended  inter- 
course be  restored,  unalloyed  by  the  mutual  in- 
firmities which  here  rendered  it  imperfect,  un- 
diminished by  the  dread  of  another  separation  7 
Well  then  might  the  angel  say  to  Mary  at  the 
forsaken  tomb,  *  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  7* 
Well  might  Jesus  himself  repeat  the  question, 
'  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  7*  Tears  are  wiped 
from  all  eyes.  *  The  voice  of  joy  and  thanks, 
giving  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.* 
*The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mighty 
things  to  pass.*  The  resurrection  of  Christians 
is  indissolubly  involved  In  that  of  Christ :  *  be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.* — What  are  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  earthly  heroes,  to  his  tri. 
nmph  over  the  grave  7  What  is  the  most  sig- 
nal victory  over  a  world  of  enemies,  to  his  vie- 
tory  over  nis  last  enemy  7  *  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  ac 
cording  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten 
ns  agam  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesofl  Christ  from  the  dead.* 

*  1  Thsssalonians,  iv.  14. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Saint  Paul  on  Prayer^  Thanktgiving^  and  Relv 

giout  Joy, 

Pratkr  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature ;  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man's  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown ; 
so  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart ;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined , 
that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse  ap  a  deli;^ht, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  God 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them  ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of 
Divine  goodness ;  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise 
him  for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  apostle's  precept,  *  pray  always,* — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ouf;ht  al- 
ways to  piay, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  pleo- 
nasm,  if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  ia 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obligation. 
In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it ;  in  trouble,  wc  have 
no  other  re  source  ;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other 
refuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in  death, 
no  other  corarort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercourse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections, our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  of  our  obligation  for  his  bene- 
fits, providential  and  spiritual ;  of  the  avowal  of 
our  entire  depeiidance  on  him,  of  our  absolute 
subjection  to  him,  tlje  declaration  of  our  faith  in 
him,  the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  him  ; 
the  confession  of  our  own  un  worthiness,  tnfirmi- 
ties,  and  sins;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our 
wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for 
succour  in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our 
undertakings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct, 
and  the  success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  general 
view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out  which 
of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  embrace ; 
which  of  these  clauses,  a  rational,  a  sentient,  an 
enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can  omit  in  his 
scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of  the 
exercise ;  Saint  Paul,  ever  attentive  to  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  act,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
actor,  reduces  all  these  qualities  to  their  essence, 
when  he  resolves  them  into  the  Mpirit  of  suppli- 
cation. 

To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to  he, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  in 
an  habitnal  disposition  and  propensity  to  devo- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  do  that  which  we  are  wiUing  to  do. 
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thoujrh  there  arc  intervals  of  thought,  as  well  as 
interriiibsions  of  Ihc  acL — *  As  a  traveller/  says 
Dr.  BarroA',  *  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  his  jour- 
ney, though  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest,  and 
to  transact  necessary  business.*  If  he  pause,  he 
docs  not  turn  out  of  the  way  ;  his  pursuit  is  not 
diverted,  though  occasionally  interrupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  then, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty ;  never 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presents  itself,  nor 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.* 
The  expression  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  implies 
tliis  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  zeal  in  laying 
hold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  all, 
who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so  fre- 
quently promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion.  It 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation,  to 
unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declared 
that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but  by 
habitual  application,  that  devout  adections  are 
excited  and  maintained  ;  that  oar  converse  with 
heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other  means 
that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul,  that 
*  we  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious  one, 
that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ; 
that  the  heart  is  renovated ;  that  the  mind  is 
liAed  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  puriBed  ;  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also,  that  prayer  not  only 
expresses,  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
iVivolous  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  7  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology ; 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.  But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully,  we  should  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin- 
clination to  this  employment,  oflener  than  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this  sa- 
cred intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer 
is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reluctance  : 
the  mind,  which  knows  not  where  to  fly,  flies  to 
God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  atheist.  The  soul 
is  drawn  to  Grod  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse ; 
not  always,  perhaps  by  an  emotion  of  piety  ;  but 
from  a  feeling  conviction,  that  every  other  re- 
fuge is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh  !  thou  afflicted, 
tosised  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy 
David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  ■  Thou  art  a  place  to 
bide  me  in.* 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer 
equally  imperative.  There  are  circumstances 
more  dangerous,  yet  less  suspected  of  danger, 
in  which,  though  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  less 
heard ;  because  the  voice  of  conacience  ia  drown- 


ed by  the  clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperovf 
fortunes,  unbroken  health,  flattering  friends, 
buoyant  spirits,  a  springtide  of  success — thess 
are  tlie  occasions  when  the  very  abundance  of 
Gc>d*s  mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hard- 
ens it  Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  dig. 
nities,  successful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  snares 
in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the 
mask  of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already 
saturated  heart,  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
and  more  abundant,*  is  more  in  unison  than 
*  what  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord?* 

Men  of  business,  especially  men  in  power  and 
public  situations,  are  in  no  little  danger  of  per- 
suading themselves,  that  the  affairs  which  occupy 
their  time  and  mmd,  being,  as  they  really  are, 
great  and  important  duties,  exonerate  tho«e  who 
perform  them  from  the  necessity  of  the  same 
strictness  in  devotion,  which  they  allow  to  be 
right  for  men  of  leisure ;  and  which,  when  they 
become  men  of  leisure  themselves,  they  are  re- 
solved to  adopt ; — but  now  is  the  accepted  time, 
here  is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to  pub- 
lic duty,  and  an  unimpeachable  rectitude  in  dis- 
charging it,  is  itself  a  substitute  for  the  office! 
of  piety. 

But  these  great  and  honourable  persona  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loflier 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities,  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible,  than  to 
others.  Nor  docs  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatibilities  of  prayer  are  uni- 
versal. It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  property 
of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ;  not  only 
not  impeding,  but  advancing  it  If^  aecular 
thoughts,  and  vain  imaginations,  of^en  break  in 
on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  allow  religion 
to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with 
our  worldly  occupations.  There  is  no  crevice 
so  small  at  which  devotion  may  not  slip  in :  no 
other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  being  an- 
nexed to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  other  case  in 
which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  ask  is  to 
have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do  not  al- 
ways find  so  easy  from  them,  as  the  great  them- 
selves find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  personal 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  GtMl'a 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  cfm- 
duct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  no  less  than 
their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  te 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  which 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  whieh 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own 
age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men,  wbo^ 
while  they  govern  the  country,  are  themselves 
governed  by  a  religious  principle :  who  petition 
the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praiae  him  for 
success. 

The  duty  which  Paul  enjoins — *  praying  al- 
ways with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereto  with  all  persever- 
ance,*— would  be  the  surest  meana  to  augment 
our  love  to  Grod.  We  gradually  cease  to  love  a 
benefactor  of  whom  we  cease  to  think.  The  fre- 
quent recollection  would  warm  oar  affections, 
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ud  we  should  more  cordially  devote  our  liveg 
to  him  to  whom  we  ihnuld  more  frequently  coo- 
«erata  our  hearts.  The  apostle  therefore  incul- 
OBlM  prayer,  not  ooly  as  an  act,  but  as  a  frame 
if  mind. 

Ill  all  his  writings  effectual  prayer  uniformly 
•apposes  accompanying^  preparatory  virtue. 
Ptayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
fteas.  It  draws  Charily,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train'— of  forbearance  with  faults;  forgfiveness 
of  injuries,  pity  for  errors,  and  relieving  of 
WBDtn.  It  draws  repentance,  with  her  holy  sor- 
rows, her  pious  resolutions,  her  self-distrust.  It 
attracts  Faith,  with  hor  elevated  eye — Hope, 
witii  her  grasped  anchor — Beneficence,  with 
her  open  hand — Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide  tu 
Mfve — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  looking 
at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these  graces 
ia  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits  them  for 
MMrrice,  and  dismibses  each  to  its  appropriate 
practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue ;  virtue  is 
spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which  genuine 
prayer  casts  the  soul,  is  not  effaced  by  the  sus- 
ftamoQ  of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches  of 
Ihe  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

Prayer,  divested  of  the  love  of  did,  will  ob- 
tain nothing,  because  it  asks  nothing  cordially. 
It  is  only  the  interior  sentiment  that  gives  life 
•■d  spirit  to  devotion.  To  those  who  possess 
this,  prayer  is  not  only  a  support,  hot  a  solace : 
to  those  who  want  it,  it  is  not  only  an  insipid 
task,  bat  a  religious  penalty.  Our  apostle  every 
where  shows  that  pority  of  heart,  resignation  of 
spirit,  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  can  by  no 
other  expedient,  be  maintained  in  life,  activity, 
Bod  vigour. — Prayer  so  circumstanced  is  the  ap- 
pointed  means  for  drawing  down  the  bleasing 
«o  solicit,  and  the  pardon  we  need. 

Yet  that  the  best  thinj^s  are  liable  to  abuse  is 
aeomplaint  echoed  by  all  writers  of  ethics.  Cer- 
tain mystics,  pretending  to  extraordinary  illu- 
Bunation,  have  converted  this  holy  exercise  into 
a  presumptuous  error.  Intense  meditation  it- 
self  has  been  turned  into  an  instrument  of  spi- 
litoal  pride,  and  led  the  mistaken  recluse  to 
oierlook  the  appointed  means  of  instruction ; 
to  reject  the  scriptures,  to  abandon  the  service 
cf  the  sanctuary,  and  to  expect  to  be  snatched, 
fike  holy  Paul,  up  to  the  third  heaven,  deserting 
tihose  prescribed  and  legitimate  methods  which 
woold  more  surely  have  conducted  him  thither. 
TW  history  of  the  apostle  himself  presents  a 
Mking  lesson  in  this  case.  *  Let  us  remember,* 
i^  one  of  the  fathers,  *  that  though  Paul  was 
Mracolously  converted  by  an  immediate  vision 
fiooi  heaven,  ho  was  nevertheless  sent  for  bap. 
tin  and  instruction  to  a  man.* 

Holy  Paul  calls  upon  ns  to  meditate  on  the 
nltitude  and  the  magnitude  bf  the  gifls  of  (vod. 
When  we  consider  how  profusely  he  bestows, 
ud  how  little  he  requires ;  that  while  he  con- 
ftrs  like  Deity,  he  desires  only  such  poor  returns 
■8  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant  mor- 
lidity ;  that  he  requires  no  costly  oblation ;  no- 
tfaiog  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  mconeeivably  enrich  the  giver.  When  we 
coooider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  he 
■ill  accept  to  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gratitude 
W  Immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  reflect, 
hai  our  very  deoiie  to  praise  him  is  his  gifl — 
Vol.  n.  T 


that  his  grace  must  purify  the  oflfering,  before 
he  condescends  to  receive  it.  must  confer  on  it 
that  spirit  which  renders  it  acceptable — that  he 
only  expects  we  should  consecrate  to  Him,  what 
we  have  received  from  him — that  we  should  on- 
ly confess,  that  of  all  we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our 
due — we  may  well  blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  as  we  have  observed  in 
another  place,  had  he  commanded  us  *  to  do 
some  groat  thing,*  to  raise  some  monument  of 
splendor,  some  memorial  of  notoriety  and  osten- 
tation, something  that  would  perpetuate  our  own 
name  with  his  |^>odness,  we  should  gladly  have 
done  it.  How  much  more  when  He  only  re- 
quires, 

Oor  tbanks  how  due ! 

When  he  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  tne 
expression  of  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  his  right ! 

Concerning  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer  for 
those  we  love,  the  apostle  hath  bequeathed  us  a 
high  and  holy  example.  He  has  given  us  not 
only  injunctions,  but  specimens.  Observe  for 
what  it  is  that  *  he  bows  his  knees  to  God*  in 
behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase  of 
their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  ?  No :  it  is  that  *  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  in- 
ner man:* — it  i^  that  *  Christ  may  dwell  in 
tlieir  hearts  by  fsith  ;* — ^it  is  *  that  they  may  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glo- 
rious  end — *that  they  may  be  able,  with  aJl 
saints,  to  comprehend*  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  love  of  Christ ; — that  *  they  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God.*  These  are  the  sort 
of  petitions  which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent These  are  the  requests  which  we  may 
rest  assured  are  always  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will ;  here  we  are  certain  we  cannot  *  pray 
amiss.*  These  are  intercessions  of  which  the  be. 
nefit  may  be  felt,  when  wealth,  and  fame,  and 
power  shall  be  forgotten  things.  * 

Why  does  Paul  ■  pray  day  and  night  that  he 
might  see  the  face  of  his  Thessalonian  converts?* 
Not  merely  that  he  might  have  the  gratification 
of  once  more  beholding  those  he  loved — though 
that  would  sensibly  delight  so  affectionate  a 
heart — but  *  that  he  might  perfect  that  which 
was  lacking  in  their  faith.* 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  ilit 
affections,  so  high  in  their  object;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief,  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless, 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitiona 
for  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  be- 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetaal  gpratitude,  Saint 
Paul  stirs  us  up  to  the  doty  of  keeping  before 
oar  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremptorily  de- 
mand  it  These  mercies  succeed  each  other 
so  rapidly,  or  rather,  ate  crowded  upon  us  so 
simoltaneouslpr,  that  if  we  do  not  count  them  as 
they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they  ore 
enjoyed,  their  very  multitude  which  ought  to 
penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them, 
to  slip  oat  of  the  memory. 
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7*he  apofltle  acknowledjare*  the  (gratitude  due 
to  God  lu  ariRO  from  his  being  the  universol 
proprietor, — whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  aerve ; 
thus  making  the  obedience  to  f;ruw  out  of  the 
de|)f!ndence.  He  serves  his  Maker  because  he 
is  his  property.  We  should  reflect  on  the  supe- 
riority of  the  bounties  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
over  those  of  our  earthly  friends,  not  only  in 
their  number  and  quality,  but  especially  in  their 
unremitting  constancy.  The  dearest  friends 
only  think  of  us  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  to  be  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  their  attention.  If  they  assist  us  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  their  cares 
are  afterwards  remitted. 

Many,  besides  us,  have  a  claim  upon  their 
kindness,  and  they  could  not  invariably  attend 
to  us  without  being  unjust  toothers.  If  a  man 
were  to  lay  out  his  whole  stock  of  affection  up- 
on one  individual,  how  man^r  duties  must  he 
neglect,  how  many  claims  must  he  slight,  how 
much  injustice  must  he  commit,  of  hnw  much 
ingratitude  would  he  be  guilty  !  And  as  an 
earthly  friend  cannot  divide  his  benefits,  or  even 
the  common  acts  of  kindness  among  an  indefi. 
nite  number,  and  as  human  means  have  limits, 
■o  his  benevolence  can  generally  be  little  more 
thnn  good  will.  But  the  exhaustlesa  fund  of 
infinite  love  can  never  be  diminished  ; — ^though 
the  distribution  is  universal,  though  the  diffusion 
is  as  wide  as  his  rational  creation,  though  the 
continuance  is  as  durable  as  his  own  eternity, 
tlie  beneficence  of  almighty  power  needs  not, 
like  his  creatures,  deduct  from  one  because  it  is 
liberal  to  another. 

Our  kindest  friend  may  not  always  know  our 
lecret  sorrows,  and  with  the  utmost  goodness 
of  intention  cannot  apply  a  balsam,  where  he  does 
not  know  there  is  a  wound  ;  or  it  may  be  a 
wound  deeper  than  human  skill  can  reach,  or 
human  kindness  cure.  Again,  our  weaknesses 
may  often  weary,  and  sometimes  disgust,  oven 
an  attached  friend  ;  but  it  is  the  feeling  of  these 
very  infirmities  with  which  our  divine  High 
Priest  is  so  tenderly  touched.  His  compassion 
arises  from  a  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  sympa- 
thy— for  he  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  yet  in  no  point  did  he  sin. 

It  is  m  this  view  that  we  become  so  person- 
ally interested  in  the  attributes  of  God  ;  that 
they  come  in  so  completely  in  aid  of  our  neces- 
sities, and  to  the  supply  of  our  comforts.  As 
his  omniscience  brings  him  fully  acquainted 
with  all  our  wants,  and  his  omnipotence  enables 
him  to  relieve  them ;  so  his  immortality  is 
pledged  for  our*s,  and  ensures  to  us  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  blessings.  What  a  glorious  idea^ 
that  the  attributes  of  the  self-dependent  and 
everlasting  God  are  laid  out  in  the  service  of  his 
children ! 

But  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the  dou- 
ble  injunctions, — pray ^ver more ;  in  everything 
give  thanks — links  to  it  a  most  exhiliratingduty 
— rejoice  for  ever  more.  This  single  exhorta- 
tion— rejoice  in  the  Lord — is  not  sufficient,  it  is 
reiterated  without  limit,  again  I  tay  rejoice ! 
But  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  Paul's  joy  7 — 
*  that  God  hath  made  ua  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,* — *that 
he  hath  delivered  us  from  the  poweri  of  dark- 


ness,* — *that  he  hath  translated  ua  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  S<m* — that  we  have  redempi 
lion  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  i>f< 
sins.*  What  is  *  his  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of 
rejoicing  ! — that  he  should  meet  his  converts  in 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  hii 
coming. 

But  this  blessed  saint  found  surprising  sub^ 
jects  of  joy,  subjects  with  which  a  stranger  doet 
not  desire  to  intermeddle.  To  rejoice  in  trihv- 
lation  ;  to  take  joyfully  the  svoilinfi  of  his  goods: 
to  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  his  friends  ;  to  re- 
juice  that  he  teas  counted  worthy  to  Buffer  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  This  is,  jndeed,  a  species  of 
joy  which  the  world  does  not  desire  to  take 
from  him,  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  the  close 
of  the  description  of  his  way  of  life,  of  which 
temptation,  and  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  aufieringi, 
are  the  gradations,  the  climax  is  commonly  not 
merely  resignation,  but  triumph :  not  submissioi 
only,  but  joy. 

It  is  worth  our  observation,  that  by  peraever- 
nnce  in  prayer  he  was  enabled  to  glory  in  the 
infirmity  whioh  he  had  thrice  besought  the 
Lord  might  depart  from  him.  And  it  is  a  most 
impressive  part  of  his  charaeter,  that  he  never 
flfloried  in  *  those  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord,*  but  in  the  infirmities,  reproachee,  neces- 
sities, persecutions  for  Christ*a  sake,  which  were 
graciously  sent  to  counteract  any  elation  of 
heart,  which  such  extraordinary  distinctions 
might  have  occasioned.  Like  hia  blessed  Lord, 
he  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  his  degra- 
dation to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  concealed 
only  those  of  his  glory. 

The  same  spirit  of  Christian  generosity  which 
directed  his  y)etitions,  influenced  also  his  thanks. 
givings  for  his  friends.  What  are  the  subjects 
for  which  he  praises  God  on  their  behalf? — not 
that  they  are  enriched  or  exalted,  but  *  that  their 
faith  groweth  exceedingly.*  Again  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  *  holding  forth  the  wiird  of  life,  that  I 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  I  have  not 
run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  Tain. 

But  the  apostle  endeavours  most  especially  to 
kindle  our  grateful  joy  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  blessing 
which,  though  thrown  open  to  the  acceptance  of 
all  on  the  oficred  terms,  is  to  every  believer  dis. 
tinctly  personal.  He  endeavours  to  excite  oar 
praises  for  every  instance  of  faith  and  holineit 
recorded  in  Scripture.  He  teaches,  ua  that  what, 
soever  was  written  afbretime,  was  written  for 
our  instruction.  The  humble  believer  may  claim 
his  share— for  in  this  case  appropriation  is  not 
monopoly — of  every  doctrine,  of  every  precept, 
of  every  promise,  of  every  example.  The  Chris, 
tian  may  cxultin^ly  say,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  written  for  my  reproof/ for  my  coriectioo, 
for  my  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  who  teaches  me  to  apply  it  to  myself^ 
dictated  it  for  wie.  Not  a  miracle  upon  record, 
not  an  instance  of  trust  in  God,  not  a  pattern  of 
obedience  to  Him,  not  a  gratulation  of  David, 
not  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  not  an  office  of  Christ, 
not  a  doctrine  of  an  Evangelist,  not  an  exhorta.= 
tion  of  an  apostle,  not  a  consolation  of  Saim 
Paul,  but  has  its  immediate  application  to  mf 
wants;  but  makes  a  distinct  call  on  mf' grati- 
tude ;  but  furnishes  a  personal  demand  upon  mv 
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RtpoiiMbUitT.  The  whole  record  of  the  saere-t 
Canon  in  but  a  reciird  of  the  special  inercieM  of 
God  to  nie,  and  of  hin  promiaeii  to  mjaelf,  and 
to  every  in»iividual  Christian  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

That  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  in- 
«pi*ed  Volume,  has  taiten  care  that  we  should 
never  be  al  a  loaa  for  material  for  devotion.  Nut 
a  prophet  or  apostle  but  ban  more  or  less  contri- 
buted to  the  sacred  fund,  but  has  cast  his  mile 
into  the  treasury.  The  writings  of  Saint  Paul, 
especially,  are  rich  in  petitions,  abundant  in 
thanks||rivinj(8,  overflowing  in  praises.  The 
pMlma  of  David  have  enlarged  the  medium  of 
intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven.  They 
have  supplied  to  all  agfes  materials  for  Christian 
worship,  under  every  supposeable  circumstance 
of  harnan  life.  They  have  facilitated  the  means 
f^oegociation  for  the  penitent,  and  of  ingratitude 
fi>r  the  pardoned.  Tney  have  provided  confes- 
sion for  the  contrite,  consolation  for  the  broken 
hearted,  invitation  to  the  weary,  and  rest  for  the 
heavy  laden.  They  have  furnished  petitions  for 
the  needy,  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adoration 
for  alL  However  indigent  in  himself^  no  one 
can  complain  of  want  who  has  access  to  such  a 
magaiine  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasure. 
These  variously  gif\ed  compositions,  not  only 
kbdle  the  devoutest  feeling,  but  suggest  the 
iptest  expressions:  they  invest  the  sublimest 
meanings  with  the  noblest  eloquence.  They 
have  taught  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  to 
speak  plainly;  they  have  furnished  him  who 
WIS  ready  to  perbh  for  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
with  principles  as  well  as  feelings ;  they  have 
provided  the  illiterate  with  the  form,  and  the  de. 
Toot  with  the  spirit  of  prayer.  To  him  who 
previously  felt  not  his  wants,  they  have  imparted 
fervent  desires,  they  have  inspired  the  faint  with 
energy,  and  the  naturally  dead,  with  spiritual 
life. 

The  writings  and  the  practice  of  Saint  Paul 
do  not  less  abundantly,  than  the  compositions  of 
David,  manifbat  the  supremo  power  uf  fervent 
devotion.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  proves 
that  his  heart  was  habitually  engaged  in  inter, 
emirse  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  His  conver- 
•ation,  like  the  face  of  Moses,  betrays,  by  its 
brightnoas,  that  he  had  familiar  admission  to  the 
presence  of  Grod.  He  exhibits  the  noblest  in- 
■lance,  with  which  the  world  has  presented  us, 
of  this  peculiar  effect  of  vital  religion  :  that  sup. 
plication  is  the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
Ibanksgi  viof  the  idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian, 

liae  his  Yernacular  tongue. 


CHAP.  XX. 
P«mZ  an  Example  to  Familiar  Life, 

Tax  highest  state  of  moral  goodness  is  com. 
poonded  of  the  avowed  properties  of  ripened  ha- 
■la,  growiof  out  of  genuine  Christian  princi. 
phi,  invigorated  and  confirmed  by  the  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit : — this  is  evangelical  virtue. 

Saint  Paul  contrasts  the  power  of  opposite 
hahits  with  wonderful  force  in  his  two  pictures, 
Mi  of  the  debasing  slavery  of  ■«  yicious  mind. 


and  the  other  of  the  almost  mechsntcal  power 
of  sopprinddced  G^nod  habitn  in  a  virtuous  one 
— *  Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselvee 
aervante  to  ofrf  y,  his  aerrants  ye  art.  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  ain  unto  death »  or  of  obedience 
itn/e  rif[hteouaneaa  ?*•  What  a  dominion  must 
holy  principles  and  holy  habitn  have  ohtninrd  in 
that  mind,  when  he  could  say,  *  The  life  that  I 
now  live,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Sun  of  God^ 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himaelf  for  me,'' — *  /  am 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  ia  cntcijied 
to  me  r  Mere  morality  never  rose  to  this  super- 
human  triumph,  never  exhibited  such  a  proof  of 
its  own  power  to  establish  Christian  practice. 
To  these  rooted  habits  the  sacred  writers  some- 
times apply  the  term  perfection. 

Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  perfection,  could 
only  mean  that  fixedness  of  principle,  and  Chris- 
tian elevation  of  character,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  grace,  is  actually  attainable; 
he  could  not  mean  to  intimate  that  he  expected 
man  to  be  freed  from  liability  to  error,  to  be  com- 
pletely exempted  from  the  inroads  of  passion,  to 
be  no  longer  obnoxious  to  deviations  and  deflec- 
tions from  the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainly 
guided  and  governed.  He  could  not  expect  him 
to  be  entirely  and  absolutely  delive  ;d  from  the 
infirmities  of  his  frail  and  fallen  nature.  But 
though  this  general  uniformity  of  good  habits 
may  occasionally,  through  the  surprise  of  pas- 
sion and  the  assaults  of  temptation,  be  in  some 
degree  broken,  yet  these  invaders  are  not  en- 
couraged, but  repelled :  though  some  actions 
may  he  more  imperfect,  and  some  wrong  tem- 
pers may  still  unhappily  intrude  themselves,  yet 
vigilance  and  prayer  obtain  such  a  power  of  re- 
sistance, as  finally  almost  to  subdue  these  cor 
ruptions  ;  and  those  that  are  not  altogether  con 
quered,  but  occasionally  break  out,  induce  a 
habit  of  watchfulness  over  the  suspected  places, 
and  keep  the  heart  liumble,  by  a  feeling  of  these 
remains  of  infirmity. 

But  even  here,  such  are  the  stratagems  of  the 
human  heart  for  concealing  its  corruptions,  not 
only  from  otliers,  but  from  itself,  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  every  individual  so  to  examine,  as 
clearly  Co  discover,  his  own  real  character ;  to 
inquire,  whether  he  is  at  the  same  time  sincerely 
mourning  over  his  remaining  disorders,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  diligently  cultivating  a 
new  vital  principle  of  faith  and  holiness;  or 
whether  he  has  only  been  making  a  certain  de- 
gree of  improvement  in  this  or  that  particular 
quality,  while  he  continues  both  destitute  and 
undesirous  of  this  vital  principle,  which  is  the 
first  seed  of  the  Divine  Life. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  term  '  perfect,*  as 
well  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  in  the  writings 
of  St  Paul,  not  only  has  not  always  the  exact 
meaning  which  we  assign  to  it,  but  has  different 
meanings,  according  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  employed.  Sometimes  this  term  expresses 
the  aim  rather  than  the  acquisition,  as  in  that 
injunction  of  our  Saviour — ^  Be  ye  perfect,  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect*  Some- 
times it  appears  to  imply,  being  furnished  with 
needful  instruction  in  all  points,  as  in  PauPs  di- 
rection to  Timothy, — *  that  the  man  of  God  may 

*  Romans,  ch.  vi 
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be  perfect,  tliorouffhly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.*  Oflen  it  means  nearly  the  same  with 
reliffions  sincerity,  as  in  Proverbs, — *  for  the  up. 
right  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect 
•hall  remain  in  it*  Sometimes  it  is  used  with 
a  special  reference  to  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  as 
when  the  expression  *  perfect  heart*  is  applied 
to  various  kings  of  Judah.  The  meaning  in 
Philippians,  *  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be 
perfect,  be  thus  minded,*  seems  to  import  only 
real  earnestness.  Perfection,  in  the  precise  no- 
tion of  it,  admits  not  of  gradation,  nor  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  same  quality. 

The  highest  kind  of  perfection  of  which  man 
it  capable,  is  to  Move  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  lias  sent,  with  all  his  heart  ;*  that  is, 
■o  to  love  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  one,  while 
ho  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  other.  Paul  inti- 
mates that  our  happiness  consists  in  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  our  holiness  in  our  conquest 
over  them  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
dani^erous  delusion,  than  to  separate  the  forgive, 
ness  from  the  subjugation  :  the  pardon,  indeed, 
is  absolute,  the  conquest  comparative.  He  places 
attainable  perfection  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
in  tlie  labours  of  charity,  in  the  purity  of  holi- 
ness ;  proving  that  to  aspire  aAer  this  perfection, 
all  men,  according  to  their  respective  advan- 
tages, are  under  equal  obligation ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert,  that  no  one  lives  up  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  who  does  not  habitually  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  a  Christian.  For  to  come  as 
near  to  God,  that  is,  as  near  to  perfection  as  our 
nature  was  intended  to  approach,  is  but  to  an- 
•wer  the  end  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the 
world. — And  do  we  not  defeat  that  end,  while  we 
are  not  only  contented  to  live  so  much  below  our 
acknowledged  standard,  but  while  wo  rest  satis- 
fied, without  even  aspiring  towards  it  7 

While  Paul  strenuously  endeavours  to  abate 
confidence,  and  beat  down  -presumption  ho  is 
equally  careful,  not  by  lowering  the  tone  of  per- 
ftction,  to  foster  negligence,  or  to  cherish  indo- 
lence.  He  speaks  as  one  who  knew  that  sloth 
is  an  enemy,  the  more  dangerous  for  being  in* 
■idioosly  quiet.  It  saps  the  principle  as  eflfcc- 
taally,  if  not  as  expeditiously,  as  other  vices 
•torm  it  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  this  one 
inert  sin,  to  perform  the  worst  work  of  all  the 
active  ones — to  destroy  the  soul.  He  admo- 
nishes us  equally,  by  his  writings  and  by  his 
example,  to  carry  all  the  liveliness  of  our  feet, 
ings,  and  the  vigour  of  our  faculties,  into  our  re- 
ligion.  He  knew  that  a  cold  indifference,  that 
alifeless  profession,  would  ill  prepare  us  for  that 
vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the  living,  that  im- 
mortality  which  is  all  life,  and  soul,  and  spirit 
He  therefore  prescribes  for  us  patients  who  need 
to  be  stimulated,  full  as  oflen  as  to  be  lowered, 
in  our  moral  temperature ;  nay,  whoso  general 
constitution  of  mind  presents  a  large  portion  of 
languor  to  be  invigorated,  and  of  lethargy  to  be 
animated.  *  A  physician,'  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  would  have  small  employment  on  the 
RiphfBan  mountains,  if  he  could  cure  nothing 
but  calentures ;  dead  palsies  and  consumptions 
are  their  diseases. 

The  apostle,  however,  intimates  frequently 
that  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  higher  he- 
roic  elevation  in  0ome  particular  point,  which, 


as  few  could  reach,  so  fewer  would  aim  at  it 
but  in  a  steady  principle,  an  equable  piety,  i 
consistent  practice,  an  unremitting  progreN. 
If  the  standard  held  up  were  singular,  it  woald 
be  unprofitable.  An  exhibition  of  character 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  than  imitated,  would 
be  a  useless  perfection.  A  prodigy  is  not  a  mo. 
del.  It  would  be  no  duty  to  copy  a  miracle,  bat 
presumptuous  to  expect  that  a  miracle  would  be 
wrought  for  us.  To  call  on  all  to  *  perfect  holi- 
ness in  the  fear  of  God* — to  exhort  men  lo  *go 
unto  perfection,*  would  be  mocking  human  in- 
firmity,  if  the  apostle  meant  something  which 
only  a  very  few  could  attain. — *  Pressing  on  unto 
perfection,*  can  mean  little  more  than  a  perpe- 
tual  improvement  in  piety  and  virtue. 

I^et  us  then  be  animated  and  encouraged  by  ' 
Scripture  instances  of  excellence,  and  not  de> 
terred  by  them,  as  if  they  were  too  sublime  for 
our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  piety  were  to  be  li- 
mited  to  a  few  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven, 
were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  some  distin- 
guished servants  of  God,  uie  rare  effect  of  some 
miraculous  gift  All  grace  is  indeed  a  miracle, 
but  it  is  not  a  singular,  it  is  not  an  exclusive 
miracle.  Whole  ohurchet,  with  exceptions  do  ^ 
doubt,  have  been  favoured  with  it  Saint  Paul 
speaks  of  large  communities,  not  universally, 
we  presume,  but  generally,  touched  by  divine 
grace,  so  as  collectively  to  become  *  the  joy  and 
crown  of  his  rejoicing.*  Hear  him  dScIare  of 
his  Roman  converts,  that  they  *  were  full  of  all 
goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge  ;*  of  the  Co- 
rinthians— that  they  *  were  enriched  in  every 
thing — that  they  abounded  in  oil  Jaith  and  dilu 
gence  :*  mark  the  connexion  of  these  two  attri- 
butes,  *  faith*  in  one,  nor  in  mother,  is  not  the 
slackcner  of  duty,  but  in  all  the  principle  and 
spring  of  the  same  'diligence.*  These  high 
commendations  are  not  limited  to  Apolloe,  nil 
associate  in  the  ministry,  nor  to  *  Timothy,  his 
dearly  beloved  son  ;*  nor  to  Titus,  his  *  own  son 
■fler  the  common  faith,*  nor  to  any  other  of 
those  distinguished  saints 'who  laboured  with 
him  in  the  Gospel.' 

We  may  therefore  fairly  consider  Saint  Paul, 
not  as  an  instructor  nor  as  a  model,  exclusively 
for  martyrs,  and  ministers,  and  missionaries. 
As  the  instruction  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the 
mount,  though  primarily  addressed  to  his  disci- 
ples, was  by  no  moons  restricted  to  them ;  so 
the  exhortations  of  Paul  are  not  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  teachers,though  he  had  them  much 
in  view.  The  inclosure  lies  open  to  all ;  the  en- 
trance is  Icfl  free ;  the  possibility  of  salvation  is 
universal,  the  invitation  is  as  largo  as  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  the  persons  invited  as  nameroos 
as  his  whole  rational  creation. 

It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  his  character,  and  it 
is  what  contributes  to  make  him  so  uniformly  a 
pattern,  that  all  his  strength  is  not  reserved  tor, 
nor  expended  entirely  on,  those  great  demands 
which  so  frequently  occurred,  to  answer  which 
he  was  always  so  fully  prepared,  and  which  he 
encountered  with  such  unshaken  fbrtitade. 

His  intervals  were  filled  up  with  shades  of  the 
same  colour :  the  same  principle  wss  sot  at  work 
in  all  the  common  events  of  his  daily  life :  the 
same  dispositions  which  were  ripening  him  for 
his  final  suflbring,  operated  in  the  hamblea  ten. 
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dw,  ibrbMring  habita,  in  which  he  was  perpe. 
Uully  exercised.  The  Divine  principle  had  re. 
solved  itself  into  a  settled  frame  of  mind.  And 
it  wss  in  the  hourly  cultivation  of  tiiat  mo9t 
amiable  branch  of  it,  Christiin  charily,  that  he 
acquired  such  maturity  in  the  heroic  virtue  of 
enduring  patience.  To  deny  his  own  inclina* 
lion  to  sustain  the  infirmitirs  of  the  weak,  to  bear 
the  burden  of  others,  he  considered,  as  iridis. 
pensable  in  the  followers  of  Him^  whose  lovely 
characteristic  it  was,  that  hb  pleasbd  not  uix- 
SKLT.  In  enjoining  this  temper  on  his  Roman 
converts,  he  winds  up  his  injunction,  with  as. 
cribing  to  the  Almifirhty  the  two  attributf>s 
which  render  Him  the  fountain  of  grace,  fur  the 
production  of  this  rery  temtier  in  all  alike  who 
call  up  >n  Him  for  it.  He  denominates  Him  the 
Gitd  of  patience  and  eonsolfUion. 

We  must  not  therefore  fancy  that  this  emi. 
nent  saint  was  not  an  example  to  private  life, 
because  his  destination  was  hii;hcr,  and  his 
trials  greater  than  ours.  Tnis  superiority  can. 
not  disqualify  him  for  a  copy.  We  must  aim  at 
the  highest  point  It  is  easier  to  reduce  a  por. 
trail  than  enlarge  it.  All  may  have  the  same 
grace ;  and  some  actually  haoe  great,  if  not 
equal  trials.  IfCiiristians  are  not  now  called  like 
him,  to  martyrdom,  they  are  frequently  called 
to  bear  the  long  protracted  sufTering^s  of  sick. 
Dess  without  mitigation,  of  penury  without  re. 
lief,  of  sorrows  without  redress.  Some  are 
called  to  bear  them  all,  without  even  the  com. 
fort  of  witnessew,  without  the  soothing  of  pity. 

If  the  elevation  of  his  conduct  d<)es  not  place 
this  great  apo^ile  abtve  our  imitation,  no  more 
does  tlia  sublimity  of  his  principles,  as  wo  find 
theto  extiibiled  in  his  writings*.  His  piety  in 
both  is  equally  of  a  practical  nature.  We  riMu 
fru.n  perusing  many  a  trcaliHC  of  metaphysical 
morality,  with  mt  cloarly  ascortaining  ifs  pro. 
eise  object ;  at  least,  without  carrying  away  any 
one  specific  principle  tor  the  regulation  of  our 
own  heart  and  life.  We  adanire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  work,  as  we  admire  the  ^mlrivance  of  a 
labyrintii :  it  i«  curiously  devirtnd  ;  but  its  intri- 
cacy, wiiile  it  has  amused,  has  e^nbarrassed  us. 
We  feel  that  we  might  have  made  our  way,  and 
tttiined  our  end,  fuore  easily  and  more  speedily, 
in  a  pUin  path,  where  less  perplexity  required 
no  artificial  clue.  Tne  direct  morality  of  our 
apostle  his  none  of  thit*  DiB'lalian  entrinery. 

Saint  Paul,  in  one  sense,  aLvays  written  like  a 
man  of  the  actuil  world.  His  is  n<>t  a  religion 
of  theory,  but  of  ftcts,  of  feelings,  of  principles ; 
a  religion  exiclly  accominodated  to  the  being 
fit  who.n  he  preicribes.  Our  p^ii-iioiis  and  our 
rnson,  our  hopes  aod  our  fears,  our  infi'-mities 
tnd  uur  supports,  our  lap-<e  aod  our  re4toration, 
all  find  their  pi  tee  in  his  discuxsi  mM.  He  con^ulia 
fvery  part  of  our  nature;  he  writes  for  m<i(eri.tl 
and  iiu  Material,  f()r  m-irtaf*  and  i  nuiortal  man. 

Ho  di^s  not  aboufid  in  those  desultory  and 
randon  discustioun,  which  distract  the  mind, 
and  leave  the  reader  at  a  los^  what  he  is  to  think 
and  what  he  is  tr»  do.  He  do^s  not  p^iilo.<*ophize 
Bpon  abftract  trutiis,  nor  reason  upon  conjec- 
tural notions;  but  beir*  witnusA  to  what  he  bast 
iseo  and  kno^ru,  and  dedjc<%4  praciiual  iiHtruc 
tion  from  actual  evenlrf.  He  is  therefore  dis. 
tinct  in  bia  exposition  of  doctrines  and  duties ;  i 


explicit  in  his  injunctions  and  reproofs ;  and  thii 
because  Irutif  is  absolute.  Wo  can  scarcely 
peruse  a  smtence  in  his  writings,  without  find- 
ing something  to  bring  away  from  them  for  our 
own  U!«c,  something  which  belongs  to  ourselves, 
something  which  would  have  been  seasonably 
addressed  to  us,  had  he  been  our  personal  cor- 
respondent. 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know  the 
necessity  of  speaking  out:  he  knew,  that  if  any 
opening  was  lefl,  they  would  interpret  it  in 
their  own  favour;  that  they  would  slip  out  of 
every  thing  which  was  not  precisely  explain- 
ed and  definitely  enjoined.  He  was  awi^re 
that  the  reason  why  men  profit  so  little  by  scrip, 
ture  instruction  is  because,  in  applying  it,  they 
are  disposed  to  think  only  of  other  pet>ple,  and 
arc  apt  to  forget  themselves.  He  knew  it  was 
not  easy  to  lower  -  the  world's  good  opinion  of 
itself  Tnat  the  quicksightcdness  of  certain 
persons,  errs,  not  in  misunderstanding  the  just- 
ness of  a  reproof,  but  only  in  mistaking  its  ob- 
ject; and  that,  by  directing  the  censure  to 
others,  they  turn  away  the  point  of  the  weapon 
from  their  own  bosoms.  Yet  he  makes  charita- 
ble allowance  for  the  capacities,  the  exigencies, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  world  so  diversely  cir- 
cumstanced. Like  his  blessed  Master,  he  would 
have  all  men  esery  where  to  be  saved  ;  and,  like 
him,  left  no  means  unessayed,  which  might 
promote  t  is  great  end. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  Christianity  is  not 
precisely  the  s*me  thing  now,  as  it  was  when 
our  Ap«Mtlo  published  it,  because  its  exter- 
nal marks  are  not  so  completely  identified.  A 
more  animated  zeal  in  religion  might  have  been 
vinible  and  legitimate  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  than  commonly  in  the  present  The 
astonishing  change  then  etfected  in  the  inindf 
of  men,  was  rapid,  and  oflen  instantaneous.  In 
our  day,  it  is  usually  gradual.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  persons  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  at  being  suddenly  res- 
cued from  the  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  a 
being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and  trauslated  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  The  total  revolution  in 
the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  would  certainly 
produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the  external 
habits  and  visible  practice  of  the  Grentile  con- 
vert; whose  morals,  if  he  were  indeed  a  convert, 
would  be  as  different  from  what  they  had  pre- 
viously been,  as  \\\n  fuilh ;  and  he  as  different 
from  his  firmer  self,  as  any  two  men  from  each 
other.  This,  cimsequontly,  would  make  the 
change  more  obvious  than  in  the  renovated 
character  of  a  nominal  Christian,  no^  brought 
to  embrace  vital  Christianity ;  in  whose  out- 
ward observances,  antecedent  and  subiequent  to 
his  change,  there  might  probably  be  no  very 
appirent  alteration. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  bapli^m  was  likely  to  be,  in  the  very  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  regeneration.  It  was  not 
ftnly  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  out  it  was  also,  for  the 
most  part,  an  actual  evidence  that  such  grace 
had  been  etfrtctually  received  unto  eternal  sal  • 
vation.  The  convert  then  was  an  adult,  and 
received  baptism  as  his  explicit  confebsion  and 
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•fully  established,  tnd  strengrth  to  that  *  trath* 
which  waB  before  *  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron.* 
We  cannot  too  hii^fhly  estimate  this  subsidiary 
evidence  to  the  Christian  revelation,  derived  as 
it  were  casually  and  incidentally  from  our  apos. 
tlo,  from  him  to  whom  we  were  already  un- 
speakably indebted  for  so  much  direct  spiritual 
and  practical  instruction.  It  is  a  species  of  evi. 
dence  so  ingenious,  yet  so  8t)1id,  so  clear  and  so 
decisive,  that  the  author  must  have  carried  his 
point  in  any  court  of  judicature  before  which  the 
cau«<e  might  have  been  brought. 

If  it  were  not  the  very  g^enius  of  scepticism  to 
■brink  its  *  shrivelled  essence*  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest point,  when  it  wishes  to  work  itself  an 
entrance  where  no  visible  opening  seems  previ. 
ously  to  have  t>een  letl,  we  should  think,  that, 
afler  the  able  defences  of  Revelation  which  have 
been  made  on  general  grounds,  the  addition  of 
these  partial  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  con. 
vincing  proofs,  had  not  lefl  even  the  smallest 
crevice  through  which  Unbelief  could  (brce,  or 
even  Doubt  insinuate  its  way. 

But  to  quit  this  more  limited  channel  of  con. 
Ticlinn  for  the  broad  current  of  general  Scrip, 
turf*,  let  us  examine  what  period  would  have 
been  more  favourable,  not  only  for  tlieconfirma. 
tk>n  of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral,  our  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  improvement.  Let  us  in. 
■tilute  an  inquiry,  (if  a  few  cursory  and  super, 
ficial  remarks  may  be  so  called,)  whether  all 
those  whose  supposed  superior  opportunities  of 
religious  improvement  we  are  disposed  to  envy, 
really  possessed  more  advantages  than  ourselves ; 
and  whether  many  among  them  were  induced, 
in  consequence  of  tlieir  peculiar  situation  to 
make  the  best  use  of  those  which  they  actually 
did  possess. 

How  very  few  of  those  who  were  not  only 
countrymen,  but  contemporaries  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  least  perse- 
vered  in  their  belief!  Even  of  his  immediate 
disciples,  even  of  his  select  friends,  of  the  fa- 
voured few  who  behold  the  beautiful  consistency 
of  hif<  daily  life,  who  were  more  intimately  pri- 
vileged to  hear  the  gracious  words  which  pro. 
ceednd  from  his  lips :  we  pass  by  the  Son  of 
Perdition  :— one  had  not  courage  so  much  as  to 
acknowledge  that  ho  knew  him;  another  doubted 
his  identity  afler  his  resurrection.  In  the  mo. 
ment  of  exquisite  distress,  thf,y  all  forsook  him. 
His  own  *  familiar  friends*  abandoned  hiin,  *  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him.* 

Where  then  were  the  peculiar,  the  enviable 
advantages,  of  that  situation,  placed  in  which, 
the  fervent  Peter,  who  declared  that  though  all 
men  should  forsake  him,  yet  would  not  he ;  yet 
P<*ter  forgot  his  oath,  and  forfeited  his  fidelity  \ 
Can  we  affirm,  that  we  have  stronger  or  more 
tender  religious  attachments,  than  *  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  7*  Yet  was  he  one  of  that 
all  who  forsook  him.  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  a 
•uperiority  in  our  faith,  rather  than  in  our  cir. 
cumntances,  which  makes  us  to  differ  from  thoao 
affectionate  but  troubled  companions,  who,  af\er 
hit  crucifixion,  sunk  into  the  most  hopeless  des. 
pendency  :•— *  We  trvsied  that  this  should  have 
been  He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel.* 
Cannot  we,  on  the  contrary,  exultingly  say.  We 
know  that  this  was  He  who  has  redeemed,  not 


Israel  only,  but  every  penitent  believer,  of  every 
people,  and  kindred,  and  nation,  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Afler  the  truth  of  oar  Lord*i  divwa 
mission  had  been  ratified  by  his  resurrectioo 
from  the  dead,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit,  how  many  who  heard  the  preaching,  and 
beheld  the  miracles  of  his  apostles,  remained 
hardened  in  incredulity  !  In  the  ages  immedi* 
ately  succeeding  the  promulgation  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  even  while  its  verities  were  new,  and  tbe 
sense  of  its  blessings  fresh,  many  of  iu  professors 
(e\\  into  gross  errors ;  some  tainted  its  purity  br 
infusions  of  their  own  ;  otiiers  incorporated  with 
it  the  corruptions  of  Paganism.  Many  became 
heretics,  some  became  apostates,  not  a  few  re- 
nounced  Christianity,  and  more  perhaps  disho- 
noured it 

Does  not  Saint  Paul,  afler  his  incessant  la- 
bours, even  after  his  apparent  success  in  one 
?iuarter  of  the  globe,  sorrowfully  exclaim  to  his 
ricnd,  *  Thou  k newest  that  all  they  which  are 
in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.*  He  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  individuals,  of  whom,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  he  once  entertained  bet- 
ter hopes.  While,  therefore,  we  possess  the 
works  of  this  great  apostle,  and  still  many  con- 
tinue to  receive  so  little  benefit  from  them,  let 
not  any  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion,  that 
they  would  have  derived  infallible  sanctificalioa 
from  his  personal  preaching;  but  lot  them  re- 
member, that  all  proconsular  Asia,*  who  enjoy- 
ed that  blessing,  deserted  both  him  and  the 
Gospel.  May  not  even  the  advantage,  consider- 
ed in  some  points  of  view,  be  reckoned  on  oar 
side  ?  If  we  may  trust  his  own  humble  report 
of  himself,  *  his  letters,*  he  says,  *  were  allowed 
to  be  more  weighty  and  powerfal  than  his  bodily 
presence.* 

If  so  many  were  perverted,  who  had  tbe  pri 
vilege  of  standing  the  nearest  to  the  fountain  of 
light,  who  even  drank  immediately  from  the 
living  spring  itself,  shall  we  look  for  a  more  lu- 
minous exhibition  or  more  privileged  exercise, 
or  more  sincere  *  obedience*  of  Christian  *  faith,' 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  in  truth,  religion  was 
in  a  good  measure  extinguished;  when  the  Chris- 
tian world  had  sunk  into  almost  primeval  dark- 
ness; *  when  Christianity,*  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Melancthon,  *  was  become  a  mere  compounb 
of  philosophy  and  saperstition  ;*  when  what  re- 
ligion did  survive,  was  confined  to  a  few,  was 
immured  in  cloisters,  was  exhausted  in  quibbles, 
was  wasted  in  unpro6table  subtleties,  was  exhi- 
bited with  little  speculative  clearness,  and  less 
practical  influence  7 

Even  when  literature  and  religion  awoko  to* 
gether  from  their  lung  slumber,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  renovated  and  purified,  the  glorioM 
beams  of  tbe  Reformation  did  not  diffuse  ant 
versal  illumination.  Even  by  better  disposed 
but  partiHlIy  enlightened  minds,  contention  was 
too  frequently  mistaken  for  piety,  and  debate 
substituted  for  devotion. 

Of  how  different  a  spirit  from  these  wrangling 
Polemics  was  Saint  Paul !  Though  he  repeat- 
edly exhorts  his  friends,  especially  TimotbT*  in 
instructing  his  people,  to  watch  particalarly 
'  over  their  doctrine,*  the  grand  fbandatioa  qq 
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vbich  ■]!  preaching'  must  be  bailt,  yet  he  ever 
ibotrs  himself  an  enemy  to  controversy,  to  fri- 
Tobus  dispiitet,  and  idle  contention.  He  directs 
his  converts,  not  to  waste  the  time  and  strength, 
which  should  be  reserved  for  erreat  occasions, 
060111  UHtrdi  to  no  profit^  but  tubieHing  the  hear- 
in.  And,  perhaps,  there  has  seldom  been  less 
genuine  piety  in  the  church  than  when  intricate 
and  theoretical  points  in  theology  have  been 
most  pertinaciously  discussed.  This  is  not  *  con- 
tending for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,* 
Vat  diverting  the  attention  from  faith,  and  alien- 
ating the  heort  from  charity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  censure  a  spirit  of  enquiry, 
nor  to  repress  earnestness,  in  the  solution  of 
difficulties.  It  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  an 
inquiring  mind  freely  to  start  doubts,  as  it  is 
of  a  learned  and  enlightened  age  rationally  to 
Kdve  them.  On  this  point  we  arc  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  a  good  old  Divine,  that  *  nothing  is 
so  certa.in  as  that  which  is  certain  aflcr  doubts.* 
Bat  compared  even  with  the  latter  period  of  re- 
ligions light  and  information,  how  far  superior 
is  our  own  7  We  who  have  the  happiness  to 
live  in  the  present  age,  live,  when  truth  has  had 
time  to  force  its  way  through  all  the  obscurities 
which  had  been  raised  about  it,  to  prevent  its 
access  to  the  understanding.  If  we  rightly  ap- 
preciate our  advantages,  we  shall  truly  find  that 
BO  country,  in  any  age,  was  ever  placed  in  a 
frirer  position  for  improvement  in  wisdom,  in 
piety,  and  happiness.  A  black  cloud  indeed, 
charged  with  sulphureous  matter,  for  a  long 
time  was  suspended  over  our  heads ;  but,  provi- 
dentially directed,  it  passed  on,  and  burstinjj, 
spread  conflagi  ation  over  other  lands.  By  th>^ 
most  e&act  retributive  justice,  those  very  coun- 
tries  in  which  the  modern  Titans  first  assaulted 
Heaven,  became  the  first  scene  of  total  desola- 
tion.— In  other  places  we  have  seen  experiments 
tried,  new  in  their  nature,  terrible  in  their  pro- 
rress,  and  worse  than  fruitless  in  their  results. 
We  have  seen  a  great  nation  endeavouring  to 
ihow  the  world  that  they  could  do  without  God. 
We  have  seen  them  exclude  the  Maker  from 
his  own  creation  !  and  to  complete  the  oppn^i. 
tion  between  their  own  government  ^nd  His 
whom  they  gloried  in  dethroning,  they  used 
their  impiously  assumed  power  for  the  extermi- 
nttion  of  the  species  which  he  had  created,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  souls  whom  he  had  sent 
his  S(m  to  redeem. 

If,  however,  in  our  own  age,  and  perhaps  our 
own  coantry,  Christianity  has  not  only  been 
boldly  opposed,  but  audaciously  villified,  it  has 
been'nnly  so  much  the  more  seriously  examined, 
10  much  the  more  vigorously  defended.  If  lU 
troth  ha»  been  questioned  by  some,  and  denied 
by  others,  it  has  been  only  the  more  carefully 
ilfled,  the  more  satisfaclorily  cleared.  The 
clouds  in  which  sophistry  had  sought  to  en- 
velope it,  are  dispersed ;  the  charges  which 
loepticism  had  brought  against  it  are  repelled. 
The  facts,  arch  like,  have  been  strengthened  by 
being  trampled  upon.  Infidelity  his  done  its 
Worst,  and  by  the  energy  of  its  efforts,  and  the 
&iMre  of  its  attempts,  has  shown  how  little  it 
eould  do.  Wit,  and  inirenuity,  and  argument 
hKft*  contributed  each  its  quota  to  confirm  the 
troths  which  wit,  and  ingenaity,  and  argament, 
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had  undertaken  to  subvert  Talents  on  the 
wrong  side  have  elicited  superior  talents  un  the 
right,  and  the  champions  of  ttie  Grospcl  have 
beaten  its  assailants  with  their  own  weapons. 
Phyrrhonism  has  been  beneficial,  for  by  prupa- 
tfating  its  doubts  it  has  caused  them  to  be  ob- 
viated. Even  Atheism  itself  has  not  been  with> 
out  its  uses,  for  by  obtruding  its  impieties,  it 
has  brought  defeat  on  the  o^ections,  and  ab- 
horrence on  their  abettors.  Thus  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  have  done  service  to  our  cause,  for 
they  have  not  advanced  a  single  charge  against 
it,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  complete  re- 
futation ;  the  shaking  of  the  torch  has  caused 
it  to  diffuse  a  clearer  and  stronger  light. 

Let  us  once  mure  resume  the  comparison  of 
our  advantages,  and  the  use  we  make  of  them, 
with  the  advantages  and  the  conduct  of  these 
ancient  servants  of  God,  in  considering  whom, 
perhaps,  we  mingle  envy  with  our  admiration. 
How  fervently  did  these  saints  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tainent  pant  for  that  full  blaze  of  light  under 
which  we  live,  and  for  which  we  are  so  little 
thankful ! — *  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Lord  !*  was  the  heart- felt  apostrophe  of  a  devout 
patriarch.  The  aged  saint  who  *  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  rapturously  sung  his 
Nunc  dimittie* — the  ancient  prophetess,  who 
de{>arted  not  from  the  temple,  who  desisted  not 
from  prayer  day  or  night; — the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  who  *  blessed  ttie  Lord  God  of  Israel 
that  he  had  visited  and  redeemed  his  |>eople  ;** 
— how  small  were  their  advantages  compared 
with  ours.*  How  weak  is  our  faith,  how  freez- 
ing our  gratitude  compared  with  theirs  !  f  They 
only  beheld  in  their  Saviour  a  feeble  infant  ;— 
they  had  not  heard,  as  we  have  heard,  from  the 
moat  undeniable  authority,  the  perfections  of 
hid  life,  nor  the  miracles  of  his  power,  nor  the 
works  of  his  mercy,  nor  his  triumph  over  death, 
nor  his  ascension  into  Heaven,  nor  the  dcM-.ent 
of  the  Comforter.  They  had  witnessed  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe  brought  within  the  Chris- 
tian pale  by  the  preaching  of  that  Gospel,  the 
dawn  of  which  so  exhiiirated  their  overflowing 
hearts.  If  full  beatitude  is  promised  to  them 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed ;  what 
will  bo  the  state  of  thone  who  virtually  have 
seen,  and  yet  have  not  believed  1 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  saint,  who  was  permit- 
ted only  sf)me  rare  and  transient  glimpses  of  the 
promised  blessing,  being  allowed  in  prophetic 
vision  to  penetrate  through  the  long  viHta  of 
agen,  whirh  lay  in  remote  futurity  before  him— 
had  he  been  asked  whether,  if  his  power  con. 
curred  with  his  choice,  in  what  age  and  in  what 
nation  he  would  have  witthed  his  lot  assigned 
him — is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
have  replied — in  orrat  Britain,  in  the  begin- 

NINO  OF  THE  NINKTFENTH  CENTURY. 

May  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  there  are, 
at  this  moment,  on  the  wh«)le,  more  helps  and 
fewer  hindrances  to  the  operation  of  Christian 
piety,  than  at  any  preceding  period  7  May  we 
not  assert,  that  at  no  time  has  the  eenuine  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel  been  more  pnrcisely  cii^fined, 
more  completely  stript  of  human  inventions, 
more  purified  from  philosophical  infusions  oa 
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one  hand,  and  on  the  other  more  cleared  from 
eaperstitious  pervemions,  fanatical  intemper- 
aiice,  and  debasing^  aMociationa  7  That  there 
still  exist  among  ua  philoauphiata  and  fanatics, 
not  a  few.  we  are  far  from  denying ;  but  neither 
la  the  distortion  of  faith  in  the  one  party,  nor 
ita  subversion  in  the  other,  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  good  aenae  and  right  mindedneaa  pre- 
dominate in  our  general  views  of  Chriatianity. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  ia  a  very  powerful 
aid  wanting  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
which  the  age  of  the  apoallea  preaented — that 
of  miraculouB  gifta — the  obvious  answer  is,  that 
if  they  have  ceaaed,  it  ia  becauae  they  have  fully 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred, 
and  ia  not  the  withdrawing  of  theae  extraordi- 
nary endowmcnta  more  than  compensated  by 
the  fulBhnent  of  so  many  of  the  propheciea  of 
the  New  Teatament,  and  the  anticipalinn  of  the 
near  approach  of  others,  yet  unaccompliahed  ? 
In  the  mean  time  have  we  not  the  perpetual 
attestation  of  thoae  living  miracles,  the  unalter. 
ed  atnte  of  the  Jewixh  Church,  and  the  frequent 
internal  renovation  of  the  human  heart? 

Tiiere  is  not  a  more  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Royal  Psalmiat,  than  the  fer. 
Yent  and  reiterated  expreasiona  of  hia  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptiirea.  In  what  a 
Yaricty  of  rapturoua  atraina  doca  he  pour  out  the 
overflowinga  of  hia  ardent  soul !  *  Oh !  how  I 
love  thy  law  !  Thy  word  ia  a  lamp  to  my  feet — 
Oh  teach  me  thy  atatulea !  Thy  worda  have  I 
bid  within  my  heart — Open  thou  mine  eycn, 
that  I  may  ace  the  wondrous  thinga  of  thy  law  !* 
To  five  a  full  view  of  his  affectionate  effusions, 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  larger  portion  of  the 
PHalms.  To  paraph raae  hia  worda,  would  be  to 
dilute  eaaontial  spirit. 

Lot  us  pause  a  moment,  and  while  we  admire 
thia  holy  fervency,  let  us  bluah  at  our  own  in- 
gratitude  for  advantat^ea  ao  superior  :  let  us  la- 
Dicnt  our  own  wantof  apiritual  aenaibility.    Lei 
ua  be  humbled  at  tho  reflection,  how  very  small 
waa  the  portion  of  Scripture  with  which  D^vid 
waa  acquainted!    How  comparatively  little  did 
bo  know  of  that  divine  book,  yet  what  holy 
transport  waa  kindled  by  that  little !     He  knew 
•carcely  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  or 
two  contemporary  propheta.     Then  let  aa  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  full  revel  ition   under  which  we 
live,  and  be  grateful  for  the  meridian  aplendour. 
Had   David  aeen,  as  we  aee,  the  predictions 
of  the  late  prophetical  writers,  thoae  of  laaiah 
eapecially,  to  say  nothini;:  of  hia  own.  fulfilled — 
bad  he  aeen,  aa  we  have  aeen  their  glorioua  ac- 
compliahment  in  the  New  Testament — the  in- 
carnation  and  reaurreclion  of  Christ,  the  plenary 
fifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fulfilment  of  types, 
the  aubatantiation  of  ahadows,  the  aolution  of 
figures,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wide 
propagation  of  the  everlasting  (t<«p(;I,  and  that 
in  far  more  tnnifuea  than  were  heard  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,— >had  he  aeen  a  Bible  in  every  oot- 
tage — a  little  aeminary  of  Christian  inatitution 
in  every  village — had  he  beheld  the  firm  esta- 
bitahment  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  lon^rer 
oppocf^d,  but  supported  by  secular  powers,  af^er 
luving  conquered  oppoaition  by  weapnna  purely 
spiritual— had  he  aeen  j  atandini;:  ministry  con- 
tinuad  in  a  regular  aucceaaion  from  the  age  of 


the  apoatles  to  the  present  hoar — hafl  he  seen, 
in  addition  to  theae  domestic  bleaainga,  Ennland 
emancipating  Africa  and  evangelizing  India, 
commerce  spreading  her  aaila  to  promote  civiliz. 
ation,  and  Christianity  elevating  civilization  and 
aanctifying  commerce — had  the  Royal  Saint 
witneaaed  thia  combination  of  merciea  in  ooa 
ain^lc  country,  what  had  his  feelings  been  7 

He  who  ao  paaaionately  exclaimed,  *  Oh  how 
amiable  are  thv  dwellings,  thou  Lord  of  Ilosta. 
— my  soul  hath  a  deaire  and  a  longing  to  enter 
into  the  courta  of  the  Lord — bleased  are  they 
that  dM-ell  in  thine  house— one  da\^ in  thy  courta 
ia  better  than  a  thouaand — one  thing  have  I  de- 
aired  of  the  Lord,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  houac 
of  the  Lord  all  the  daya  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  viait  hia  temple' 
— this  conqueror  of  the  heathen,  thia  denouncer 
of  falae  goda,  this  chr>sen  monarch  of  the  chosen 
people,  thia  fervent  lover  of  trie  devotions  of  the 
Sanctuary,  thia  hallowed  poctof  Sion,  thia  noble 
contributor  to  our  public  worahip,  this  man  afler 
God's  own  heart,  waa  not  permitted  to  build  one 
ainsrle  church — we  in  thia  island  only,  poaseaa 
ten  thouaand. 

But  aome  may  aay,  the  apoatles  had  super- 
natural Bupporta,  which  are  withheld  from  ua. 
Tneir  supports  were  doubtleaa  proportiimed  to 
the  fervency  of  their  faith,  and  to  the  extraordi- 
nary cmergcnciee  on  which  they  were  called  to 
act.  But  aa  we  had  occnaion  to  remark  in  a 
fornier  chapter,  theae  aasiatancea  seem  to  have 
been  reserved  for  occafiona  to  which  we  are  not 
called  ;  and  to  be  dispenacd  to  them  for  others 
rather  than  for  thcmaelves.  We  do  not  find  that 
they  who  could  cure  discaaea,  were  exempted 
from  suffering  them  ;  that  they  who  could  raise 
others  from  the  dead,  escaped  a  violent  death 
thcmselvea.  We  do  not  find  that  the  aids  aflTord- 
ed  them,  were  given  to  extinguish  their  natural 
feelings,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  to  reacue  them 
from  the  vicisaitudca  of  a  painful  life,  from  po> 
vfrty  or  aorrows,  from  calumny  or  diagracc. 
Though  Saint  Paul  converted  the  jailor,  he  had 
nevertheless  been  hia  prisoner ;  thoujrh  fe  had 
been  the  instrument  of^  making  *  saints  even  in 
Caesar's  'household,'  he  waa  not  delivered  from 
perishing  by  Ctcsar'a  aword. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  their  ordinary  trans- 
actiona  ihoy  had  the  assistance  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  These,  blessed 
be  Almighty  Goodness !  are  not  limited  to 
prophets  or  apoatles,  but  promised  to  all  sincere 
believers  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  communicated 
in  a  measure  pro(iortioned  to  their  faith,  and 
accommodated  to  their  exifirencies.  The  tree* 
surea  of  grace,  unlike  all  other  treaaurcs,  are 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  using ;  but  like  the  mul- 
tiplication of  loaves,  more  ia  Ief\  to  be  gathered 
up  af\cr  the  gifl  ia  used,  than  was  imparted  in 
the  first  instance. 


CHAP.  XXIL 

Conelution. — Curtory  inquiry  into  §ome  of*  fit 
cautet  which  impeded  General  -Improtement* 

Iw  we,  in  thia  favourite  country,  and  at  thia 
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frvoured  period,  are  not  as  internally  happy  as 
we  are   ouivirardly  proHpcous  ^   if  we   do   not 
reach  that  elevation  in  piety  ;  if  we  do  not  ex- 
hibit that  corsiatency  of  character,  which,  from 
the  advantaifes  of  our  position,  might  be  expect- 
ed ;  if  innumerable  providential  diHtitictions  are 
conterred  without  being  proportionally   improv. 
ed ;   if  wo  are   rejoicing   for   public  bIcHsings, 
without  HO  profiting  by  tnem  as  to  make  advance- 
ment in  private  virtue  and  personal  religion  ; — 
should  we  not  diligently  inquire  in  what  parti- 
colais  our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist,  and  what 
are  the  ob:<tructions  which  estpecially  impede 
our  prugrestf  7 
Tiiat  middle   course  which   the  luke-warm 
i-<tiaa  takes,  he  takes  partly  because  it  seems 
.  ry  with  it  many  present  advantages,  which 
the  genuine  Christian    loses.     Thi^   measured 
conduct  obtains  for  him  that  general  popularity, 
the  dej«irc  of  which  is  hit*  main  spring  of  action. 
He  secures  the  friendship  of  worldly  men,  bc- 
caa.<«e  ho  can  accommodate  his  taste  to  their 
conversation,  and  bend  hiH  views  to  thtnr  pruc- 
tioes.     As  he  is  not  ■profligate,  the  pious  who 
are  naturally  candid,  judge  him  favourably,  and 
entertain  hopes  of  his  becoming  all  they  wish  ; 
■o  that  he  unites  Ihe  creditof  their  good  opinion 
with  the  pleasure  derived   from  the  society  of 
the  others.     A  neutral  character  thus  converts 
every  thing  to  his  own  profit,  avoids  the  suspi- 
cion  attached  to  saints,  and  the  disgrace  insepa- 
rable from  sinners.     To  disoblige  the  world,  is, 
upon  his  principles,  a  price  almost  Ux)  high  for 
the  purchase  of  heaven  itself    Is  it  not  doubtful, 
whether  he  who  accounts  it  so  easy  a  mattei  to 
be  a  Christian,  it  a  Christian  in  reality  7  To 
ioch  an  one,  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  plea- 
sant to  reckon  upon  heaven  ;  but  can  any,  with- 
out faith  and  without  patience,  be  followers  of 
them,  who,  Mhrough  faith  and  patience  inherit 
the  promises  7* 

The  truth  is,  mere  men  of  the  world  do  not 
conceive  a  very  formidable  opinion  of  the  real 
evil  of  sin  :  they  think  slightly  of  it  because  it 
is  so  common  ;  they  even  think  almost  favour- 
tbly,  at  least  they  think  cliaritably  of  it,  when 
they  see  that  even  good  men  are  not  altogether 
exempt  from  it  From  carelessness,  %9>r  an 
erroneous  kindness,  they  entertain  a  tender 
opinicm  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  constant 
attendant  on  human  nature:  they  plead,  in 
its  vindication,  the  mercy  of  God,  the  weak- 
ness of  man,  the  power  of  temptation ;  and 
are  apt  to  construe  a  strict  judgment  on  the 
thing  into  an  uncharitable  harshness  on  the  man. 
For  this  forbearance  they  expect  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  to  be  p^iid  with  interest ;  for  their  very 
charity  ix  usurious.  Tne  least  religious  how- 
ever,  oflen  resent  keenly  those  crimes  which 
offend  against  society ;  of  sins  which  afft^ct 
their  own  interest,  they  are  the  most  forward  to 
seek  legal  redress.  Bat  they  do  not  feel  that 
■ome  of  the  worst  corruptions  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature ;  and  to  those  which  only  ofTt^nd  God, 
they  never  show  themselv(>s  tenderly  alive. 

But  if  they  were  brought  to  entertain  just  no. 
tions  of  the  glorious  m^ijesly  of  God,  they  would 
loon  learn  to  soe  how  sin  dishonours  it ;  nor 
eould  an  adf^juate  view  of  his  unspeakable  holi- 
fail  of  leading  them  to  a  thorough  hatred 


of  every  thing  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
it.     If,  however,  their  own  impure  vision  pre- 
vents   them    from    perceiving   howl  deeply  sin 
must  offend   the  infinite  purity  of  God,  they 
might  at  least  be  awfully  convinced  of  its  malig. 
nant  nature,  by  contemplating  the   wide  and 
lasting  ravages  it  has  made  among  the  human 
race.   That  can  be  no  inconsiderable  evil,  which 
has  been  perpetuating  itself, and  entailing  misery 
on  its  perpetrators  fur  nearly  six  thousand  years. 
Many  are  too  much  dispobed  to  confound  a 
confident  feeling  of  security  with  religions  peace. 
Conscience,   whose  suggestions   were  perhaps 
once  clamorous,  may,  from  long  neglect,  have 
become  gradually  less  and  less  audible.     The 
more  obtuse  the  feelings  grow,  the  less  distur- 
bance they  give.     This  moral  deadness  assumes 
the  name  of  tranquillity  and,  as  Galgacus  said 
of  the  Rom-in  conquerors,  in  his  noble  speech  on 
the  Grampian  hills,  *  when  they  have  laid  all 
wast-,  they  call  the  desolation  Peace.* 

Is  there  not  a  growing  appearance,  that  many 
arc  substituting  for  Ihe  integrity  of  Christian 
doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  .Gospel,  a  religion  com* 
poundHd  chiefly  of  the  purer  elements  of  Deism, 
amalgamated  with  some  of  the  more  popular  at- 
Iributns  of  Christianity  !  If  the  apostle,  aAer  all 
his  high  attainments,  *  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.* 
shall  a  deteriorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
itself,  a  liberal  Christianity,  lead  its  votaries  to 
be  satisfied  with  knowing  every  thing  except 
him  ;  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  without  knowing 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  believe  in 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him  as  a 
king;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a  teacher,  and 
trust  in  him  as  a  Saviour  7 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember,  that  we 
may  be  correct  in  our  creed  without  possessing 
a  living  faith.  We  may  be  right  in  our  opinions^ 
without  any  cordial  concurrence  of  the  heart,  or 
any  obedient  subjugation  of  the  will.  We  may 
be  regular  in  the  ^rms  of  devotion,  and  irre. 
^ular  in  our  passions.  We  may  be  temperate 
in  what  regards  the  animal  appetites,  and  in- 
temperate in  the  indulgence  of  evil  tempers. 
We  may  be  proud  of  our  own  orthodoxy,  while 
we  ridicule  a  serious  spirit  in  another  professor 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  a 
customary  habit  of  prayer,  while  we  are  desti- 
tute  of  that  spirit,  without  which  prayer  is  un- 
available. May  not  some  pray  without  invoking 
the  mediation  of  the  great  Intercessor  7  May  he 
not  say  to  some  now,  as  he  said  to  his  disciples. 
Hitherto  ye  have  atked  nothing  ta  my  name  ? 
We  do  not  mean  so  invoking  him,  as  to  round 
the  closing  period  with  his  name,  but  so  regard- 
ing him,  as  to  make  him  the  general  mediamof 
our  intercourse  with  heaven. 

And  is  it  not  an  increasing  evil,  that  there 
seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  habit,  so  to  speak, 
of  generalizing  religion,  of  melting  down  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Christianity,  till  its  grand 
truths  are  blended  in  the  fusion,  and  come  oat 
of  the  crucible  without  any  distinctive  charac- 
ter? A  fundantental  doctrine  of  our  religion  ia, 
with  many,  grown  not  only  into  disuse,  but  dis- 
credit. But  unless  a  man  can  seriously  saj 
that  his  natural  powers  are  fully  effectual  for 
his  practical  duties ;  that  he  is  uniformly  able 
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of  hiinaelf  to  pursae  the  right  whioh  he  ap- 
prover, and  to  avoid  the  wrong  which  he  ood- 
deoins,  and  to  Burmount  the  evil  which  he  U- 
mentu,  and  ^)  reaiat  the  te  nptations  which  he 
feels,  it  should  seem  tnat  he  ought  in  reason  to 
be  deeply  thankful  for  that  divine  aid  which  the 
Gospel  promises,  and  on  which  Saint  Paul  des. 
cants  with  such  perpetual  emphasis;  that  he 
ought  gladly  to  implore  its  communication  by 
the  means  prescribed  by  this  great  apostle. 

If  a  man  does  not  set  upon  his  own  strength  ; 
if  he  cannot  live  upon  his  own  resources,  if  he 
finds  thai  his  good  intentions  are  oflen  frustrat. 
ed,  his  firmest  purposes  forifotten,  his  best  reso* 
lilt  ions  broken  ;  if  he  fecla  that  he  cannot  change 
his  own  heart;  if  he  believes  that  there  is  a  real 
spiritual  assistance  offered,  and  that  the  com- 
munication of  this  aid  is  promised  to  fervent 
prayer ;  it  should  seem  to  Htllow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  this  interior  sentiment  would 
lower  his  opinion  of  himself,  chnnge  his  notions 
of  the  Divine  character,  diminish  his  feeling  of 
■elf  dependence,  loosen  his  attachment  to  sense, 
make  him  more  inditTerent  to  human  opinion, 
and  more  solicitous  for  the  favour  of  God.  Tnis 
humbling,  yet  elevating  intercourse  with  heaven, 
would  seem  to  convince  him  feelingly,  that  of 
himself  he  can  do  nothing;  that  human  estima> 
tion  can  confer  no  intrinsic  value,  because  it  can- 
not make  us  what  we  are  not;  and  that  we  are, 
in  reality,  only  what  we  are  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

There  is  another  cause  which  hurts  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  Injurious  names  are  reci- 
procally given  to  the  most  imperious  duties; 
parlies  take  different  sides,  and  match  them 
each  against  the  other  as  if  they  were  opposite 
interests.  But  no  power  o^wordt  can  alter  the 
nature  of  things.  Good  works  are  not  Popery ; 
nor  is  faith  IVIethodism.  Vet,  is  ;:int  a  spiritoul 
litigation  vigorously  carried  on  between  two 
principles,  b«ith  of  which  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Gospel,  and  bound  up  therein  iu  the  most 
intimate  and  indissoluble  union  ?  Let  us  not 
reject  a  truth  because  it  is  misrepresented  by 
thone  who  do  not  understand  it.  We  know  that 
a  learned  bishop  was  condemned  by  an  ignorant 
pope,  for  propagating  no  worse  a  heresy  than 
that  there  were  Antipodes. 

M  tny,  again,  desire  to  be  religious,  but  suffer 
the  desire  to  die  away  without  any  effort  to  sub- 
stantiate it ;  without  any  cordial  adoption  of  the 
means  which  might  produce  the  effect  Yet, 
with  this  inoperative  desire,  the  languid  Chris- 
tian quiets  conscience,  and  is  satisfied  with  re- 
ferring to  this  unproductive  wish  as  an  evidence 
of  his  sincerity.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  deceitful  anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without 
removing  its  cause.  Tnere  are  those  who  may 
be  said  to  swallow  religion  as  something  which 
they  are  told  it  i*  their  duty  to  /aVe,  in  order  to 
do  them  good.  Phey  therefore  receive  it  in  the 
lump,  and  then  dismiss  it  from  their  thoughts 
as  a  thing  done.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  suc- 
cess is  proportioned  to  the  measure.  But  would 
the  apostle  have  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
Decpssity  of  being,  *r«ifwf<i /rem  day  to  dayj* 
if  t  lere  were  any  definite  day  in  which  it  could 
be  tflirtned  that  the  work  had  been  accomplish, 
ed '/  and  con  any  thing  short  of  such  accomplish- 


ment, justify  us  in  desisting  to  press  forward 
af\er  it  7 

If,  then,  we  would  embrace  Christianity  as  t 
life-giving  principle,  we  must  examine  it  analy- 
tically ;  we  must  resolve  it  mto  the  several  parti 
of  which  it  is  compounded,  instead  of  consider- 
ing it  as  a  nostrum  the  effect  of  which  is  to  be 
produced  by  uur  ignorance  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  To  subscribe  articles  of 
faith,  without  knowing  what  consequences  they 
involve — to  be  satisfied  with  having  them  pro- 
pounded, without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  oar 
obligation  to  obey  them — to  acknowledge  their 
trutn,  without  examining  our  own  intereat  in 
them,  is  not  only  to  be  an  imperfect,  but  an  irra- 
tional Christian. 

While  the  political  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  world  around  us  seems,  in  many  respects, 
to  be  constantaneously  advancing,  let  not  ut,  of 
this  highly  distinguished  land,  frustrate  the 
grand  objects  which  we  have  been  the  honour- 
ed instruments  of  establishing.  Britain  presents 
a  spectacle,  on  which,  if  the  world  gazes  with 
an  admiring,  it  will  gaze  also  with  a  scruti- 
nizing eye.  Those  whom  we  have  served  and 
saved,  will  jealously  inquire — for  the  obliged  are 
not  the  least  prying— 'Whether  we  live  up  to  tha 
high  tone  we  assume  7 — Whether  we  obey  the 
Gospel  we  extol? — Whether  we  are  religious 
in  person,  or  by  proxy  7-~ Whether  all  who  dis- 
perse the  Scriptures,  read  them  f^  May  not  the 
critical  observer  be  inclined  to  parody  the  inter- 
rogatories of  our  apostle  to  the  censorious  Jews.* 
Thou  that  sayest  another  should  not  swear,  art 
thou  guilty  of  profane  levity  7  Thou  that  sayest 
a  man  should  keep  the  sixth  and  seventh  com- 
mandrnents,  dost  thou  shrink  from  duelling  and 
libertinism  7  Thou,  who  boldest  out  a  fair  ex- 
ample in  attending  the  solemnities  of  the  Sunday 
morning's  worship,  dost  thou  attend  likewise 
the  unhallowed  festivitiesof  the  evening  7  Thoa 
that  art  valiant  in  the  field,  art  thou  also  *  valiant 
fi>r  the  truth  V  Thou  who,  professing  *  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled,*  visitest  the  fatherless  and 
widow  with  thy  purse,  dost  thou  keep  thyself 
*  unspotted  from  the  world  7*  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  these  are  hypothetical  questions,  not  rash 
accusations. 

The  public  munificence  and  private  bountiet 
of  this  age  and  country  have  outgone  all  example. 
All  almost  boundless  benevolence  has  annihila- 
ted all  distinction  of  relii;ion  and  of  party,  of 
country  and  of  colour.  No  difference  of^  opinion, 
no  contrariety  of  feeling,  has  cheoked  its  as- 
tonishing operation,  has  chilled  its  ardent  flame. 
No  object  is  too  vast  fbr  itx  grasp,  none  is  too 
minute  for  its  attention.  The  moral  energies 
of  the  country  have  kept  pace  with  the  military 
and  political.  Charity,  too,  has  been  intimatelr 
connected  with  religion ;  and  we  may  hope,  it 
is  to  the  growth  of  the  latter  principle,  that  wt 
are  to  ascribe  the  former  practical  effect. 

It  remains  with  us  to  give  substantial  proo( 
that  the  right  practice  has  flowed  from  the  true 
principle.  Let  us  never  give  occasion  to  tha 
meoibers  of  another  church  to  infer,  that  even 
Protestants  are  not  practically  averse  from  the 
purchase  of  ind'uigeneies.    Let  us  not  give  then 

•  Boman,  zxi.  9- 
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liie  ili^hteat  emuse  for  impuUnff  to  any  of  oar 
•cU  of  beneficence  a  epi  r it  of  com  m  ulat  ion.  Let 
them  not  tee,  that  sobriety,  purity,  and  aelf. 
control,  are  considered  by  many  of  us  as  minor 
statutes  in  the  Qiriatian  code.  Let  it  not  be  saiii, 
that  penK>naI  holiness  is  Isid  asleep  by  the  sooth- 
ing  blandishments  of  liberal  prolession  ;  by  the 
misapplied  tenderness  of  candid  construction  ; 
by  a  toleration  which  justifies  the  doing  much 
which  is  not  right  in  ourselves,  because  we  make 
large  allowances  for  whatever  is  wrong  in  others. 
To  judge  charitably,  is  a  Christian  precept ;  but 
religion  no  more  permits  us  to  judi^e  falsely, 
than  to  act  censurably.  To  the  affluent  it  is 
cheaper,  and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier,  to 
relieve  others,  than  to  deny  ourselves.  Let  them 
remember,  however,  that  though  to  give  liberally 
is  nobly  right ;  yet  to  act  consistently  is  indis- 
pens&bly  requisite,  if  we  would  make  that  whi<ih 
IS  in  itself  right  acceptable  to  God ;  and  let  even 
the  most  benevolent  never  fail  to  reflect,  that 
nothing  can  swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  its  full 
flow,  tmt  self-denial. 

If  some  among  as  were  to  make  their  public 
bounties  the  measure  of  their  domestic  conduct, 
it  would  be  setting  up  for  themselves  a  high 
jiractical  standard  :  yet  it  might  be  fair  to  make 
It  so.  Such  libers  I  persons  might  do  well  to 
eoosider  how  far,  in  every  subscription  they  pay, 
they  do  not  give  a  sort  of  public  pledge  of  their 
general  practice ;  and  how  far,  in  order  to  be 
honest,  they  are  not  bound  to  redeem  the  depo- 
sit by  their  general  correctness.  Is  it  not  a 
species  of  deceit  to  appear  better  than  we  are  7 
And  do  we  not  virtually  practice  this  deceit  when 
our  self-government  is  obviously  not  of  a  piece 
with  our  liberality  7 

Do  we  then  undenralue  charity  7  God  forbid. 
Qiarity  is  a  grace  so  peculisrly  Christian,  that 
it  is  s&id  to  have  been  practised  in'  those  coun- 
tries only  where  Revelation  has  been  enjoyed 
either  by  possession  or  tradition.  Of  the  histo- 
rians of'^ancient  times,  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  fame  of  their  military  skill,  their  political 
gk>ry,  their  literary  talents,  their  public  spirit, 
or  domestic  virtues,  none  have  made  any  men- 
tion  of  their  charitable  institutions ;  none  have 
made  any  mention  of  a  great  nation  receiving 
into  its  bosom,  in  the  moment  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, of  foreign  war,  and  pressing  domestic  dis- 
tress,  myriads  of  exiles  from  the  enem?*s  coun- 
try ;  of  their  receiving  and  supporting  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  priesthood  of  a  religion  to 
hostile  to  their  own,  as  scarcely  to  allow  them  to 
believe  that  there  was  salvation  for  their  l>ene. 
factors. 

Benevolence  is  the  most  lovely  associate  of 
the  other  Christian  virtues.  We  mistake  only 
when  we  adopt  her  as  their  substitute.  Ezcel- 
knce  in  this  grand  article  is  so  far  from  pro- 
earing  a  dispensation  from  the  other  graces  of 
C'cty,  that  ahe  only  raises  the  demand  for  their 
ftier  exercise.  In  the  Christian  race,  however, 
the  fleeter  virtue  must  not  slacken  her  speed, 
iest  her  competitors  should  be  distanced.  No ; 
the  lagging  attributes  must  quicken  theirs. 

We  trust  that  we  have  not,  in  any  part  of  this 
little  work,  attempted  to  degrade  human  reason. 


value  f  Reason  and  religion  accord  as  com- 
pletely in  practice  as  in  principle ;  and  is  it  not 
a  subject  of  gratitude  tn  God,  that  as  there  if 
nothing  in  Christian  belief,  so  there  is  nothing 
in  Christian  practice,  but  what  is  consonant  to 
views  purely  rational.  Every  disorder,  irregu- 
larity, and  excess,  which  religion  prohibits,  it 
as  contrary  tn  our  comfort,  health,  and  happi- 
ness here,  as  it  is  fatal  to  our  eternal  interests ; 
and  should  be  equally  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
natural  and  spiritual  judgment  Nay,  if  Chris- 
tians  are  accused  by  the  infidel  of  selfish  mo- 
tives, in  obeying  God  for  their  own  interest ;  it 
there  not  more  absurdity  in  disobeying  Him, 
when,  by  so  doing,  we  forfeit  every  thing  which 
a  Well-directed  self-love  would  show  to  be  our 
highest  advantage,  and  which  common  sense, 
human  prudence,  worldly  wisdom,  would  teach 
us  to  purfiue. 

Saint  Paul  combats  all  those  partialities  of 
judgment  which  arise  from  the  undersUnding 
submitting  itself  to  the  will,  from  conviction 
yielding  to  inclination.  As  it  was  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  the  rectitude  of  the  act,  which  de- 
tcrmined  his  judgment,  so  ws  read  him  to  little 
purpose,  if  the  same  qualities  do  not  also  deter 
mine  ours.  But  men  submit  to  unexamined 
predilections ;  they  do  not  silow  themselves  tA 
be  convinced  of  any  thing  with  which  they  are 
not  first  pleased.  Practical  errors  are  rarely 
adopted  from  conviction,  but  almost  always  from 
inclination. 

Our  apostle  fVequently  includes  Movers  of 
their  ownselves*  in  his  catalogue  of  grievous 
offenders.  He  considers  selfishness  as  s  state  of 
mind  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  No  other 
religion,  indeed,  had  ever  shown  thst  it  was  sin- 
ful ;  no  other  had  ever  taught  its  followers  to  re- 
sist it ;  no  other  had  furnished  arms  against  it, 
had  enabled  its  disciples  to  conquer  it  Yet, 
may  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  among  th« 
prominent  faults  of  this  our  sge,  is  a  growing 
selfishness.  We  mean  not  that  sullen  selfish- 
ness which  used  to  display  itself  in  pennriont 
habits,  in  shabby  parsimony,  and  a  sordid  fru- 
gality, which  received  part  of  its  punishment  in 
the  self-inflicted  severities  of  its  votary,  and  part 
in  the  discredit  and  contempt  which  attended 
it  But  we  mean,  that  luxurious  selfishnese 
which  has  its  own  grstification  in  the  vanity  it 
indulges ;  and  its  own  reward  in  tlie  envy  it 
secretly  awakens,  in  the  admiration  it  openly 
excitea. 

The  tide  of  an  increasing  dissipation,  gorge- 
ous, costly,  and  voluptuous  toyond  all  precedent, 
has  swept  away  the  mounda  and  ramparts  within 
which  prudence  in  expense,  and  sobriety  in  man- 
ners, had  heretofore  confined  it  Strange  !  that 
fashion  and  custom,  and  the  example  of  others, 
are  brought  forward  as  a  vindication  by  beings, 
who  know  they  must  be  themselves  individually 
responsible  for  the  errors  and  the  sins  into  which 
they  are  plunged  by  imitation,  as  well  as  by  ori 
ginsi  evil.  Numben  are  pleaded  at  a  valid  apo- 
logy for  being  carried  headlong  down  the  tor- 
rent  But  have  we  ever  heard  that  the  plague 
was  thought  a  slighter  distemper  from  the  great- 


ness of  the  numbers  infected  7  On  the  contrary. 
Is  it  degrading  any  quality  or  faculty,  to  assign  is  not  the  extent  of  the  ravage  its  most  alarming 
to  it  itt  proper  place*  to  atoribe  to  it  itt  precite  J  tymptom  7  and  it  not  the  weekly  diminution  in 
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the  niiml>cr8  publioly  registered  as  the  only  aig- 
na^  of  returning  healtii  7 

Gild  han  ble8.^od  the  late  unparalleled  cxer- 
tiona  of  thin  country  with  a  proportionate  sue 
ceKs.  Honour  and  ({lory  crown  our  land.  But 
honour  and  g\o^^  arc  not  primary  stars ;  they 
borrow  their  luntrc  from  that  immortal  principle 
which  i»  the  fountain  of  all  moral  illumination. 
Let  UR  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  proRperous  with- 
out piety,  or  joyful  without  g^ratitude,  or  thankful 
without  repentance,  or  penitent  without  amend, 
metil,  itf  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  IIiM  from  whom 
all  prosperity  is  derived.  We  are  told  in  the 
oracles  of  Goil,  that  the  corruptions  of  an  irreli> 
gioiiH  nation  converted  blessings  into  sins,  when 
'  pride  and  abundance  of  idleness*  were  the  un. 
grateful  returns  for  *  fulness  of  bread.' 

Though  we  no  longer  perceive  that  open  ali- 
enation from  (lod,  fcj  apparent  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  do  we  per- 
ceive that  return  to  Him  which  the  restoration 
of  our  prosperity  demands  7  Has  the  design  of 
the  Almighty,  in  visiting  us  with  the  calamities 
of  a  protracted  war  been  answered  by  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  sins  for  which  it  was  sent?  Has 
his  goodness,  in  putting  a  happy  period  to  these 
calamities,  been  practically  acknowledged  ?  ac- 
knowledged, not  merely  by  the  public  recogni. 
tion  of  a  wisely  appointed  day,  but  by  a  visible 
reformation  of  our  habits  and  manners? 

We  are  now  most  imperatively  called  upon  to 

{five  unequivocal  proof,  that  our  devotion,  in  the 
ate  twenty  years  succession  of  national  fasta, 
bad  some  meaning  in  it,  beyond  the  bare  com- 
pliance with  authority,  beyond  the  meie  impulse 
of  terror.  Let  it  not  bo  inferred,  from  any  ap. 
parent  slackness  of  principle,  that  ours  was  the 
prayer  of  nature  for  relief,  more  than  of  grace 
br  pardon  ;  the  cry  for  escape  from  danger,  ra- 
ther than  for  deliverance  from  sin. 

As  God  has  abundantly  granted  us  all  the 
temporal  blessings  for  which  we  then  aolicited, 
let  us  give  full  proof  that  our  petitions  were  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  political ;  as  He,  in  pity,  has 
withdrawn  the  anger  of  his  chastisements,  let 
us,  in  gratitude,  take  away  the  provocation,  of 
our  offences.  He  has  long  tried  us  with  correc- 
tion, he  is  now  trying  us  with  mercies.  If,  as 
we  are  told,  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in 
the  earth,  we  should  learn  righteousness,  what 
ahould  we  not  learn,  what  should  we  not  prac- 
tice, when  blessings  are  accumulated  upon  ua — 
blessings,  more  multiplied  in  their  number,  more 
ample  in  their  extent,  more  valuable  in  their  na- 
ture, more  fraught  with  present  advantages, 
more  calculated  for  our  eternal  good,  than  ever 
were  experienced  by  our  ancestors  in  any  period 
of  our  history  ? 

Let  ua  not  triumphantly  compare  ourselves 
with  worse  nations,  unless  we  know  what  use 
they  would  have  made  of  mercies  which  we  have 
neglected ;  let  us  not  glory  in  our  superiority  to 
countries  who  have  had  to  plead  a  bad  govern- 
ment, and  a  worse  religion.  To  be  better  than 
those  who  are  bad,  is  a  low  superiority  now,  and 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  our  acquit- 
tal hereafter.  Corrupt  Tyre,  profligate  Zidon, 
whose  extinction  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  pre- 
dieted  in  the  nnoet  portentous  menaces,  were 
Franoanced  bj  If\finitt  Cimpa$iion  to  be  &r  lets 


criiiinal  than  the  instructed  people  to  a-hom  tht 
pathetic  admonition  waM  addressed.  If  blind* 
ncss  and  ignorance  might  be  offered  as  a  plea 
for  those  heathen  cities,  what  should  extenotts 
the  guilt  of  the  enlightened  regions  of  Galilee. 

It  was  on  the  most  solenm  of  all  occastoni 
that  of  a  description  of  the  general  refiurrertion, 
that  St.  Paul  breaks  in  on  his  own  awful  dii- 
cuRsion,  to  suifgest  the  *  corruption  of  niannen' 
inseparable  from* evil  communications.'  Does 
it  not  give  an  alarming  idea  of  his  serious  view 
of  the  subject,  that  he  should  so  intimately  con- 
nect it  with  the  immmediate  concerns  of  the 
eternal  world  ?  Can  we  safely  separate  a  cause 
and  a  consequence  which  he  has  so  indissolubly 
joined  7 

As  the  joy  felt  by  the  patriarchal  family  in 
the  ark,  when  the  bird  of  peace,  with  itn  symbol 
in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  remnant  of 
an  annihilated  world ;  such,  in  its  kind  was  the 
joy  experienced  when  the  voice  of  the  charmer 
was  recently  heard  on  our  shores,  and  through- 
out an  almost  desolated  quarter  of  the  globe,  fiut 
let  not  our  own  country  forget  that  this  peace, 
so  fervently  desired,  and  so  graciously  accdrded, 
may,  by  our  neglecting  to  improve  the  blessing, 
become  more  fatally  and  irretrievably  injurious, 
than  that  state  of  hostility  which  we  have  so 
long  and  so  justly  deplored.  Let  os  not  forget, 
that  shutting  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  by 
opening  those  of  Paris,  may  only  have  changed 
the  nature,  while  it  has  deteriorated  the  charac- 
ter, of  the  warfare. 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  name  of 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magi- 
cian*s  wand,  produce,  at  once,  a  total  revolution 
in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  our  opinion 
of  them  7  What  charm  is  there  in  a  mmnd  that 
could  so  transform  a  great  nation,  abandoned 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  boundless  vice,  and 
avowed  infidelity,  as  to  render  familiar  inter- 
course  with  them  profitable,  or  their  society  even 
safe ;  which  could  instantaneously  convert  this 
scene  of  alarm,  into  a  scene  of  irresistible  at- 
traction ;  could  cause,  at  once,  this  land  of  ter- 
ror to  be  desired  as  impatiently,  and  sought  as 
impetuously,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise 7 

Will  the  borrowed  glory,  or  rather  the  atolen 
renown,  arising  from  pilfered  pictures,  or  plan 
dered  statues ;  will  the  splendour  of  public  build- 
ings, buildings  cemented  with  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions ;  will  all  the  works  of  art,  however  ezqui- 
aite,  atone  for  the  degradation  of  the  human,  and 
it  may  be  almost  said  the  extinction  of  the  Chris 
tian  character  7  Will  marbles,  and  paintings, 
and  edifices,  expiate  the  utter  contempt  of  mo- 
rality, and  all  the  other  still  lingering  effects  of 
the  legal  abolition  of  Christianity  and  the  public 
disavowal  of  God  7  Will  the  flower  of  England, 
the  promising  sons  and  blooming  daughters  of 
our  nobles  and  our  gentry  reap  a  measure  of 
improvement  from  these  exhibitions  of  genios, 
which  may  be  likely  to  compensate  for  the  per- 
nicious associations  with  which  they  may  be  ac- 
companied 7 

Have  we  forgotten,  that  the  mother  of  the  fine 
arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Rome  in  her  vi- 
tal interests,  her  character,  her  honour,  and  her 
prinoiploh  mora  irreUicfablji  thia  all  hfu 
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dariiif  her  military  conflict  with  them  had  done? 
that  this  grreat  people,  the  England  of  antiquity, 
never  lost  wirht  of  her  grandeur,  never  oacrificed 
her  superiority,  but  when  she  stooped  to  imitate 
the  vices,  to  adopt  the  manners,  and  to  import 
the  philosophy  of  the  vanquished  enemy ;  and, 
in  short,  that  Graoee  amply  revenged  herself  on 
her  conqueror  by  a  contact,  which  communicated 
an  inextinguishable  moral  contagion. 

To  revert  to  a  remoter,  and  a  higher  source  ; 
did  not  the  chosen  people  of  God  suffer  more 
essentially  in  their  most  important  interests,  by 
their  familiar  communications,  afler  their  con- 
quest, with  the  polluted  Canaanites,  than  in  their 
long  and  perilous  warfare  with  them  7 

Let  not  these  necessary  inquiries  be  construed 
into  the  language  of  vulgar  prejudice,  into  the 
unchristian  wish  to  perpetuate  an  unjustifiible 
aversion  to  a  nation,  because  they  have  been  our 
political  enemies.  We  feel  no  desire,  like  the 
Carthagcnian  father,  to  entail  our  own  hatred 
on  our  offspring,  to  make  our  posterity  vow  in. 
terminable  hostility  to  a  pQople,  because  their 
predecessors  have  suffered  by  them.  We  have 
DO  wish  to  persist  in  personal  alienation  from 
any  country,  especially  from  one  which  Divine 
Providence  has  made  our  nearest  neighbour. — 
God  forbid ! 

But  may  we  not  venture,  with  all  diffidence, 
to  ask,  should  there  not  be  a  little  space  allowed 
them,  af\er  their  deep  pollution,  to  perform. that 
quarantine,  which  even  our  ships  are  obliged  to 
ondergn,  before  we  receive  them  on  our  own 
■bores  ?  May  we  not  further  ask,  in  the  present 
Instance,  if  by  plunging  into  the  infection  on 
theirs,  we  do  not  fearfully  aggravate  the  peril 
of  the  pestilence  7 

In  these  observations  we  are  conscious  of 
wandering  into  illimitable  topics — topics  which 
may  appear  irrelevant  to  our  general  object. 
It  is  6t  we  should  resume  that  object,  and  draw 
to  a  close. 

Let  us  observe,  for  our  own  imitation,  that 
what  Saint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 
suffer,  in  the  intermediate  stages  to  his  final 
rest,  he  knew  not,  nor  was  he  solicitous  to  know. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  a  day  was 
coming,  when,  whatever  now  appeared  myste. 
rious,  would  be  made  clear. — While  others  only 
knew  Him  of  whom  they  had  heard^  he  knew 
Him  in  whom  he  believed.  He  desired  no  other 
ground  of  confidence.  All  those  superior  con- 
cerns, on  which  his  heart  was  set,  lay  beyond 
the  grave ;  lay  in  the  hands  of  Him  to  whom  he 
hid  trusted  all  which  he  accounted  valuable. 
The  soul  which  he  had  committed  to  his  Sa- 
viour, he  knew  that  this  Saviour  *  was  able  to 
preserve  against  that  day.'  Swallowed  ap  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  he  disregards  the 
common  forms  of  speech,  and  leaves  it  to  his 
friend  to  supply  what  was  rather  understood 
than  expressed — what  Jay  he  meant. 

If  it  is  astonishing  that  any  should  disbelieve 
a  religion^  which  has  such  unparalleled  attesta- 
tions to  its  truth,  as  the  religion  which  Saint 
Paul  preached,  is  it  not  far  more  astonishing 
that,  professing  not  to  have  any  doubt  of  its 
tmth,  any  should  continue  to  live  as  if  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be  false ;  that  any  should  live  with- 
eat  habitual  reference  to  that  day,  to  which  hia 


writings  to  repeatedly  point»  without  labouring 
after  a  practical  conviction  of  that  paramount 
doctrine  on  which  he  so  unweariedly  descants, 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  7 

This  doctrine  our  apoxtle  has,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  irrefragably  proved  to  be  the  only  argu- 
ment of  real  efficacy  againnt  our  own  fear  of 
death.  All  the  reasoninga  of  philosophy,  all  the 
motives  drawn  from  natural  religion,  all  the 
sHf.complacent  retrospection  of  our  own  virtues, 
afford  no  substantial  support  against  it.  This 
great  doctrine,  as  the  apostle  also  repeatedly 
proves,  supplies  the  only  principles  which  can 
set  us  above  the  sorrows  of  life.  Mere  morality 
oflen  raises  us  abf)ve  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  above  the  entan- 
glements of  the  world  ;  it  does  not  lifY  us  above 
perplexing  fears  and  anxious  solicitiuleB;  it  doei 
not  raise  us  above  the  agitations  of  desire;  it 
does  not  rescue  us  from  the  doubts  and  harass- 
ings  of  an  unsettled  mind ;  it  does  not  deliver 
us  from  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  ctmscience. 
A  mere  moral  taste  may  sustain  characty  and 
support  credit,  but  it  does  not  produce  present 
holiness,  nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  immortal- 
ity. It  neither  communicates  strength  to  obey, 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor  a 
will  to  serve. 

Lot  us  then  study  with  holy  Paul,  that  Qob* 
pel  wherein  the  true  secret  of  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  great  mystery  of  godline»s,  is  revealed. 
Our  Divine  Teacher  docs  not  say  read^  but 
teareh  the  Scriptures.  Its  doctrines  are  of  ever- 
lasting interest.  All  the  great  objects  of  history 
lose  their  value,  as  through  the  lapse  of  time 
they  recede  farther  from  us ;  but  those  of  the 
book  of  God  are  commensurate  with  the  immor- 
talityofour  nature.  All  existing  circumstances, 
as  they  relate  to  this  world  merely,  lose  their 
importance  as  they  lose  their  novelty  ;  they  even 
melt  ill  air  as  they  pass  before  us. 

While  we  are  discussing  events  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticising  customs  they  be- 
come  obsolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashiona 
they  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemning  or  de. 
fending  parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  factions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  are  extinct.  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest. 
But  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.* 
All  that  the  heart  craves,  that  word  supplies. 
Thit  state  of  things  is  all  instability  ;  the  Gos- 
pel points  *  to  a  city  which  hath  foundations.* 
Here  we  have,  beyond  any  other  age  or  people, 
seen  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  transferred,  de- 
populated, destroyed  :  there  we  are  promised  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 

With  Holy  Paul  then  let  ua  Uke  the  Bible 
for  the  subject  of  our  meditation,  for  the  ground 
of  our  prayeif  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  an* 
clior  of  our  hope,  the  standard  of  our  faith.  Lot 
us  seriously  examine  whether  this  faith  ia  built 
on  the  same  eternal  basis  with  that  of  the  apos- 
tle, whose  character  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing, whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  erect  upon 
it  a  superstructure  of  practical  gM>dneaa  worthy 
of  the  broad  and  sure  fkundation  7 

Let  ua  close  our  fVequent  referenoe  to  Saint 
Paul  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitation,  by  m» 
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peatin^  one  qapstion  illaBtrativo  of  tho«e  oppo- 
site qiialitiee  which  oa^ht  to  meet  io  every 
Chriittian.  If  the  most  leaious  adrocata  off/n'. 
ritual  influencet  were  to  select,  from  all  the 
writers  ot' sacred  antiquity,  the  most  distinguish, 
ed  champion  of  his  great  cause,  on  whom  would 
he  fix  his  choive  7  And  if  the  most  strenuous 
asserter  of  the  duty  of  pergonal  activity  in  mo. 
nl  virtue  were  to  choose  from  all  mankind  the 
nin  who  most  completely  exemplified  tMacha 
rtcter  in  himself,  where  must  he  search  7  Would 
not  the  two  antagonists,  when  they  meet  in  the 
field  of  aaotroversy,  each  in  defence  of  his  fa- 
Yoorite  taMt,  find  \hat  they  had  fixed  on  the 
aame  man, — Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles  7 
If  then  we  propose  him  as  our  model,  let  us  not 
rest  till  something  of  the  same  comhination  be 
formed  in  qprselves. 

To  this  end  let  us  diligently  study  his  cpis- 
ties,  in  which  the  great  doctrines  of  Salvation 
are  amply  unfolded,  and  the  mode  of  its  attain* 
ment  completely  detailed.  In  contemplating 
the  n^kt  of  this  great  master  of  the  human 
mind,  we  more  than  perceive,  we  feel  their  ap- 
plicableness  to  all  times,  places,  circumstances, 
and  persons :  and  this,  not  only  because  the 
Word  of  Eternal  Life  is  always  the  same ;  but 
because  the  human  heart,  which  that  word  re- 
veals to  itself^  is  utill  the  same  also.  We  behold, 
as  in  a  mirror,  the  fidelity,  we  had  almost  said 
the  identity,  of  his  representation, — face  an- 
■wering  to  face.  We  feel  that  we  are  personally 
interested  in  every  feature  he  delineates.  Ho  lets 
US  into  the  secrets  of  our  own  bosoms.  He  dis- . 
doses  to  us  the  motives  of  our  own  conduct.  He 
touches  the  true  springs  of  right  and  wrong, 
lays  bare  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  brings 
every  object  to  the  true  point  of  comparison 
with  each  other,  and  all  to  the  genuine  standard 


of  the  unerring  Gospel.  By  him  we  are  clearfy 
taught  that  the  same  deed  done  from  the  desire 
of  pleasing  God,  or  the  desire  of  popular  favour, 
baoomes  as  different  in  the  eye  of  religion,  aa 
any  two  actions  in  the  eye  of  men. 

There  we  shall  see  also,  that  Saint  Pad 
evinowl  the  sincerity  of  hie  eternal  hopes  by 
constantly  preparing  himself  fbr  their  fruition. 
Thepe  hopes  shaped  his  conduct,  and  moulded 
his  spirit  to  a  resemblance  of  the  state  he  hoped 
for:  and  be  best  proved  his  belief  that  there 
really  was  such  a  state  bf  labouring  to  acquire 
the  dispositions  wiiich  might  qualify  him  for  its 
enjoyment.  Without  this  aim,  without  this  cflTort, 
without  this  perseverance,  his  faith  would  have 
been  fruitless,  his  hope  delusive,  his  profession 
hypocrisy,  and  his  *  preaching  vain.* 

Lfl  us  image  to  ourselves  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  holding  up  professing  Christians  as  a 
living  exemplification  of  his  religion ;  of  that 
relijfion  which  he  taught  by  his  doctrines,  and 
ratified  by  his  blood.  Let  us  represent  him  to 
our  imagmation  as  referring  to  the  lives  of  his 
followers  for  the  trtrth  of  his  word.  Do  we  not 
tremble  at  such  a  .responsibility  ?  Do  we  not 
shrink  from  such  a  comparison  7  .Are  we  not 
alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  of  bringing  reproach 
on  his  Gospel,  or  dishonour  on  his  name  ? 

Christians  !  why  would  you  wait  till  yov  ar- 
rive  at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to  the  great 
end  of  every  dispensation, — namely,  that  God 
may  be  glorified  in  hit  Saintt^  and  admired  in 
all  them  that  believe  ?  Even  now,  aoroething  of 
that  assimilation  should  be  taking  frface,  which 
will  be  perfected  when  *  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is,*  and  which  will  never  take  place  if  the  re^ 
semblance  begin  not  here.  Beatification  ia  only 
the  finishing  of  the  likenesss.  Intnition  wiU- 
only  complete  the  transformation. 


CXELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

CX>MFRKHX!in)INO 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  HABITS  AND  MANNERS,  RELIGION  AND 

MORALS. 


For  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
la  the  prime  wisdom. — Milton, 


PREFACE. 

When  I  quitted  home  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year,  1808,  a  tboaght 
■truck  me,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determined  to  commit  to  paper 
any  little  circumstance  that  mig|it  arise,  and  any  conversations  in  which  I  might  be  engaged, 
when  the  subject  was  at  all  important,  though  there  might  be  nothing  particularly  new  or  inter- 
esting in  the  discussion  thereof. 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occasions  arose  to  furnish  me  with  materials,  and  on  my  rttnm  to 
the  north,  in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  it  was  my  amosement  on  my  journey  to  look  over 
and  arrange  these  papers. 

As  anon  as  I  arrived  at  my  native  place,  I  lent  my  manuscript  to  a  confidential  friend,  aa  the 
ahortest  way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our  separation,  together 
with  my  reflections  on  thoeo  occurrences.  I  took  care  to  keep  his  expectations  low,  by  apprising 
Wu,  that  in  a  tour  from  my  own  house  in  Westmoreland,  to  tne  house  of  a  friend  in  Hampahirew 
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bo  mast  not  look  ibr  adventares,  but  content  himself  with  the  every  day  details  of  common  life 
diverttified  only  by  the  different  habits  and  tempers  of  llit  persons  with  whom  I  had  conversed 

He  brought  back  my  manuscript  in  a  few  days,  with  im  Airnest  wish  that  I  would  consent  to 
its  publication ;  assuring  me  that  ho  was  of  opiDion  it  mi^j^ht  not  be  altogether  useless,  not  only  to 
yoongr  men  enffageU  in  the  same  pursuit  with  myself,  but  to  the  general  reader.  He  obviated  all 
objections  arising  from  my  want  of  leisure,  during  my  present  interesting  engagements,  by  off*er> 
ing  to  undertake  Uii  whole  business  himseti;  and  to  release  me  from  any  further  trouble,  as  ho 
was  just  setting  out  ibr  London,  where  he  proposed  passing  more  time  than  the  printing  would 
reouire.  ^ 

Thus  T  am  driven  to  the  stale  apology  for  publishing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
pradent  to  have  withheld — the  importunity  of  friends  ;  an  apologry  so  commonly  unfounded,  and 
10  repr'atedly  alleged,  fVom  the  days  of  John  Faustus  to  the  publication  of  Coelebs. 

But  whether  my  friend  or  roy  vanity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  willing  to  in> 
dulge  the  hope  that  a  better  motive  thin  either  friendship  or  vanity  was  an  operating  Ingredient 
in  mjT  consent  Be  that  aa  it  may,  1  sent  him  my  copy,  "  with  aU  it§  imperfeetion$  onita  head.** 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  ofwhich  the  following  extract  shall  conclude  these  short  pre- 
frtory  remarks : 

**  I  here  send  you  my  manuscript,  with  i^mission  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  ]4ieee.  By 
pabliahirig  it  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  particular  censure  of  two  classes  of  critics.  The 
novel  reader  will  reject  it  as  dull.  The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.  The  one  will 
■ecQse  it  of  excessive  strictness ;  the  other  of  censurable  levity.  Readers  of  the  former  description 
■oat  he  satisfied  with  the  following  brief  and  general  answer — 

**  Had  it  been  my  leading  Q^ect  to  have  indulged  in  detaili  that  have  amusement  only  for  |^ir 
cad,  it  might  not  have  been  mfBcult  to  have  produced  a  work  more  acceptable  to  the  tastes  aocoa- 
lomed  to  be  gratified  with  smtk  compositions.  But  to  entertain  that  description  of  readers  makes 
no  part  of  mj^  design. 

**  The  persons  with  whom  I  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were,  principally,  though  not  ex. 
doBiTely,  the  family  of  a  country  gentleman,*  and  a  few  of  his  friends — a  narrow  field,  and  un- 
productive of  much  variety  !  The  genurality  of  these  characters  move  in  the  quiet  and  regular 
eourse  of  domestic  life.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  difficult  situations.  It  was  a  scene  rather 
Avourable  to  reflection  than  description.  Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking  events,  marked  the 
duly  progress  of  my  visit  I  had  little  of  pathetic  scenes  or  trying  circumstances  to  work  on  my 
own  feelings,  or,  by  the  relation  of  them,  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  others.  My  friend's  house 
resembled  the  reign  of  some  pacific  sovereigns.  It  was  the  pleasantest  to  live  in,  but  its  annals 
vere  not  the  most  splendid  to  record.  The  periods  which  make  life  happy,  do  not  always  render 
Ustory  brilliant 

**  Great  passions,  therefore,  and  great  trials  growing  out  of  them,  as  I  did  not  witness,  I  have 
not  attempted  to  delineate.  Love  itself  appeal*  in  these  pages,  not  as  sn  ungovernable  impulse, 
bat  as  a  sentiment  arising  out  of  qualities  calculated  to  inspire  attachment  in  jperaons  under  the 
dominion  of  reason  and  religion,  brought  together  by  the  ordinary  course  of  occurrences,  in  a 
private  family  party. 

**The  familiar  conversations  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
■lender  work.  The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  barely  serves  for  a  ground  into 
vhich  to  weave  the  sentiments  and  observations  which  it  was  designed  to  introduce. 

**  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  anticipate  an  objsction  to  which  these  conversations  may  some- 
times  be  thought  liable.  In  a  few  insUnces,  the  speeches  may  be  charged  with  a  degree  of 
itifTnGiis,  and  with  a  length  not  altogether  consistent  with  familiar  dialogue.  I  must  apologise 
for  this  by  observing,  that  when  the  subjects  were  serious,  the  dialogue  would  not,  in  every  in- 
lUnce,  bond  to  such  facilities,  nor  break  into  such  small  parcels,  as  may  ea^  be  effected  in  the 
diicussionof  topics  of  gayer  intercourse.  /'' 

'^But  it  is  time  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  more  pious  reader,  if  anv,4uch  should  condescend 
b  peruse  this  little  performance.    If  it  be  objected,  that  religious  characters  have  been  too  in- 
dostriously  brou|{ht  forward,  and  their  faults  somewhat  too  severely/treated,  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  while  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  very  faults,  it 
bis  never  been  done  with  the  insidious  design  of  depreciating  JM  religion,  but  with  the  view,  by 
exposing  the  fault,  to  correct  the  practice.    Grossly  vicious  characters  have  seldom  come  in  my 
Viy,  but  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  different  shapes  and  shades  of  error  in  various 
deicriptions  of  society,  not  only  in  those  worldly  persons  who  do  not  quite  leave  religion  out  of 
their  scheme,  but  on  the  miittakes  and  inconsistencies  of  better  characters,  and  even  on  the  errors 
of  some  who  would  be  astonished  not  to  find  themselves  reckoned  sltogetber  religious.    I  hsve 
Bot  so  much  animadverted  on  the  unavoidable  faults  and  frailties  iofeparable  from  humanity,  ever- 
ts the  best  characters,  and  which  the  best  characters  most  sensibly  feel,  and  most  feelingly  de 
piore,  as  on  those  errors  which  are  oflen  tolerated,  justified,  and  in  some  instances  systemstized. 

**  If  I  hsve  been  altogether  deceived  in  the  ambitious  hope  that  these  psges  may  not  be  entirely 
mlnnn ;  if  I  have  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  show  how  religion  may  be  brought  to  mix  with  the 
eoocems  of  ordinary  life,  without  impairing  ita  activity,  lessening  it  cheerfulness,  or  diminishing 
jte  usefulness;  if  I  have  erred  in  fancying  that  material  defects  exist  in  fashionable  education  ; 
iff  have  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  fcmsles  of  the  higher  class  may  combine  more  domestic 
knowledge  with  more  intellectual  acquirement,  that  they  may  be  at  the  same  time  more  knowing 
■ad  more  useful,  than  has  always  been  thought  necessary  or  compatible  *  in  short,  if  I  shall  bn  • 
VoklL  U 
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feond  to  have  totally  disappointed  yoa,  my  friend,  in  your  tou  eanfraioe  opinion  that  lome  little 
benefit  might  arise  from  the  publication,  1  ahall  rest  satisfied  with  a  low  and  negative  merit.  I 
must  be  contented  with  the  humble  hops  that  no  part  of  these  volumes  will  be  found  injurious  to 
the  important  interests,  which  it  was  rather  in  my  wish  than  in  my  ability  to  advance ;  that 
where  I  failed  in  effecting  good,  little  evil  has  been  done :  that  if  my  book  haa  answered  no 
valuable  purpose,  it  has  at  least,  not  added  to  the  number  of  those  publicationt,  which,  by  impair- 
ing the  virtue,  have  diminished  the  happiness  of  mankind :  that  if  I  possessed  not  talents  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christian  morals,  I  possessed  an  abhorrence  of  those  principles  which  lead  to 
their  contamination. 


CCELEBS. 


CHAP.  I. 

I  HATK  been  sometimes  surprised,  w  en  in 
conversstion  I  have  been  expressing  my  admi- 
ration of  the  character  of  Eve  in  her  state  of  in- 
nocence, as  drawn  from  our  immortal  poet,  to 
hear  objections  staled  by  those,  from  whom,  of 
all  Clitics,  I  should  have  least  expecM  it— the 
ladies.  I  confess  that,  as  the  Sophia  of  Rousseau 
had  her  young  imagination  captivated  by  the 
character  of  Feneloii*s  Telemachus,  so  1  early 
became  enamoured  of  that  of  Milton's  Eve. 
I  never  formed  an  idea  of  conjugal  haopiness, 
but  my  mind  involuntarily  adverted  to  the 
graces  of  thst  finished  picture. 

The  ladies,  in  order  to  justify  their  censure, 
assert  that  Milton,  a  harsh  domestic  tyrant, 
must  ni«ds  be  a  v<ery  inadequate  judge,  and,  of 
course,  a  very  unfair  delineator  of  female  ac 
oomplishments.  These  fair  cavillers  draw  their 
inference  from  premises,  from  which  I  have 
•I ways  been  accustomed  to  deduce  a  directly 
contrary  conclnsion.  They  insist  that  it  is 
highly  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  sex, 
that  the  poet  should  affirm  that  it  is  the  perfbc- 
lion  of  the  character  of  a  wife, 

"  To  study  taoasphoH  frood. 
And  good  works  io  her  husband  to  promoie.** 

Now  according  to  my  notion  of  *  household 
i;ood,'  which  does  not  include  one  idea  of  drud- 
gery or  servility,  but  which  involves  a  large  and 
^comprehensive  scheme  of  excellence,  I  will  ven- 
lure  to  affirm,  that  let  a  woman  know  what  she 
may,  yet  if  she  knows  not  this,  she  is  ignorant 
4>f  the  most  indispensable,  the  most  appropriate 
branch  of  female  knowledge.  Without  it,  how- 
ever, she  may  inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will 
never  excite  esteem,  nor  of  course  durable  affec- 
tion at  home,  and  will  bring  neither  credit  nor 
comfort  to  her  ill-starred  partner. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  such  a  woman 
as  filled  the  capacious  mind  of  the  poet,  re- 
aembles,  if  I  may  say  it  without  pr6lhneness, 
those  of  Providence,  whose  under-agent  she  was. 
Her  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effect  Indeed  it  is 
rather  felt  thafi  seen.  It  is  sensibly  acknow- 
lodged  in  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  virtue 
of  the  component  parts ;  in  the  order,  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  system,  of  which  she  is 
the  moving  spring.  The  perfection  of  her 
character,  as  the  divine  poet  intimates,  does 
not  arise  from  a  prominent  quality,  or  a  showy 
talent,  or  a  brilliant  accomplishment ;  but  it  is 
>  the  beautiful  oombinatibn  and  result  of  them 


all.    Her  exoellencea  ooDsist  not  so  much  io  acts 
as  in  habits,  in 

^one  thousand  deeencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  word«  and  actions. 

A  description  more  calculated  than  any  I 
ever  met  with  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  purest 
conduct  resulting  from  the  best  principles.  It 
gives  an  image  uf  that  tranquillity,  amoothness, 
and  quiet  beauty,  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  perfection  in  a  wife ;  while  the  happily  chosen 
verb^io  takes  away  any  impressfon  of  dulness, 
or  stagnant  torpor,  which  the  §liU  idea  might 
otherwise  suggest 

But  the  o^nce  taken  by  the  ladies  against 
this  uncourtly  bard,  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  hia 
having  presumed  to  intimate  that  conjugal  obe- 
dience 

Is  woman's  highest  honour  and  lier  piaise. 

This  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  aa  a  bachelor, 
dare  only  just  hint,  that  on  this  delicate  question 
Ibe  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch  farther  than  the 
apostle.  Nay  Paul  is  still  more  uncivilly  expli- 
cit  than  Milton.  If,  however,  I  could  hope  to 
bring  over  to  my  side  critics,  who,  being  of  the 
party,  are  too  apt  to  prejudge  the  cause,  I  would 
point  out  to  them,  that  the  supposed  harshness 
of  the  observation  is  quite  done  away  by  the 
recollection  that  this  scruple  *  obedience*  is  so 
far  from  implying  degradation,  that  it  is  con- 
oected  with  the  injunction  to  the  woman  *  to 
promote  good  works*  in  her  husband ;  an  in- 
junction surely  inferring  a  degree  of  influence 
that  raises  her  condition,  and  restores  her  to  all 
the  dignity  of  equality  ;  it  makes  her  not  only 
the  associate,  bat  the  inspirer  of  his  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  tlie  economical  part  of  the 
character  of  Eve.  And  here  ahe  exhibits  a  con- 
sum  mate  specimen  and  beautiful  model  of  do- 
mestic skill  and  elegance.  How  exquisitely 
conceived  is  her  reception  and  entertainment 
of  Raphael  I  How  modest,  and  yet  bow  digni- 
fied !  I  am  afraid  I  know  some  husbands  who 
would  have  had  to  encounter  very  nngracious 
looks,  not  to  say  words,  if  they  had  brought 
home  even  an  angel,  unexpecUdly  to  dinner 
Not  so  otir  general  mother. 

*  Her  defpatcbful  looks 

Her  hospitable  thoughts,  intent 

What  choiee  to  clKMMe  for  delicacj  kesi, 

all  indicate  not  only  the  *  prompt,*  but  the  enter, 
ful  *  obedience.*   Thongh  her  repeet 
only  of  Uw  fruits  of  paradiae 
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Whatever  earm,  an  bearirif  mother,  fields  t 

Yet  ofUiMO,  with  a  libtral  hospitality, 

8hc  Katherud  tribute  large,  and  oa  the  board, 
Htiaps  With  uasi^jciitf  hand. 

Th«  finest  modern  lad/  oeed  not  ditdaia  the 
arrangement  of  her  table,  which  wat 

Soeoatrived  at  nnt  to  mix 
Taatee  nnt  well  join'rf.  in«*lefani.  but  bring 
I'aKe  after  ta^te,  upheld  by  kindliest  chanfs. 

It  ma^t,  however,  I  fear,  be  conceded,  by  the 
way,  that  thia  *  tat>te  tfter  taste*  rather  holds  oat 
an  encouragement  tu  second  courses. 

When  thia  oninatched  trio  had  finished  their 
repast,  which,  let  it  be  observed,  before  they 
tasted,  Adam  acknowledged  that 

These  bounties  from  our  Nourisher  are  f ivea, 
From  whom  all  perfi?ct  good  descends, 

Milton  with  great  liberality  to  that  sex,  against 
which  he  is  accused  of  so  much  severity,  obliging, 
ly  permitted  Eve  to  sit  much  longer  afVer  dmner 
than  most  modern  husbands  would  allow.  She 
had  attentively  Kstenod  to  all  the  historical  and 
moral  aobjects  so  divinely  discassed  between  the 
firat  Angel  and  the  first  Man ;  and  perhafls  there 
ean  scarcely  be  found  a  more  beautiful  trait  of  a 
delicately  attentive  wi(^  than  she  exhibits  by 
withdrawing  at  the  exact  point  of  propriety. 
She  does  not  retire  in  consequence  sf  any  look 
or  gestare,  any  broad  sign  of  impatience,  mnch 
lass  any  command  or  intimation  of  her  husband ; 
but  with  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  vigilant  aflec 
tion  and  deep  humility : 

When  bf  hiseoiinrcnanee  he  seemed 
Entering  en  thaaghts  abstruss, 

inttrnctad  only  by  her  own  quick  intuition  of 
what  waa  right  and  delicate,  ahe  withdrew.  And 
liere  again  how  admirably  does  the  poet  sustain 
Ker  intellectual  dignity,  softened  by  a  most  ten- 
der stroke  of  conjugal  affection. 

Ynt  went  she  not.  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
or  what  was  high— such  plnasures  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress 

On  perusing,  however,  the  tete-a-tete^  which 
her  absence  occasioned,  methinks  I  hear  aome 
sprightly  lady,  fresh  from  the  Royal  Institution, 
express  her  wonder  why  Eve  should  be  banish- 
ed  by  her  husband  from  Raphaers  fine  lecture 
•n  astronomy,  which  follows :  was  not  she  as  ca. 
ptUe  ta  Adam  of  anderstanding  all  he  said,  of 

Cycle  and  Epiejrete,  Orb  on  Orb ! 

If^  however,  the  imaginary  fair  objector  will 
lake  the  trouble  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book  of  this  Immortal  work,  it  will  raise  in  her 
estimation  both  the  poet  and  the  heroine,  when 
•he  oootemplates  the  just  propriety  of  her  being 
abeent  hefbre  Adam  enters  on  the  account  of 
tlM  fermation,  beauty,  and  attractions  of  his 
vtft^  and  of  his  own  love  and  admiration.  She 
will  farther  observe,  in  her  progress  through  this 
iiviiis  poem,  thtl  the  author  is  lo  &r  from 


making  Eve  a  mere  domestic  drudge,  an  unpe* 
lished  housewife,  that  he  pays  an  invariable  at- 
tention even  to  external  elegance  in  his  whole 
delineation,  ascribing  grace  to  her  steps,  and 
dignity  to  her  gesture.  He  uniformly  keeps  up 
the  same  combination  of  intellectual  worth  and 
polished  manners ; 

For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  graee, 

And  her  husband,  so  far  from  a  churlish  in* 
sensibility  to  her  perfections,  politely  calls  her 

Daughter  of  God  and  aiaa,  •utmftitkmi  Eve. 

I  will  not,  however,  affirm  that  Adam,  or  oven 
Milton,  annexed  to  the  term  aceempliehed  pre- 
cisely the  idea  with  which  it  is  aasociated  in  the 
mind  of  a  true  modern- bred  lady. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  poei*s  gallantry,  that 
he  remarks, 

How  beauty  if  excelled  by  manly  grace, 
And  wisdoia.  which  alone  is  truly  fkir ; 

let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  observation  pro. 
ceeds  from  the  lips  of  Eve  herself,  and  thus  adda 
to  her  other  graces,  the  crowning  grace  of  hu- 
mility. 

But  it  is  high  time  I  should  proceed  from  my 
criticism  to  myself.  The  connection,  and  of 
course  the  transition,  will  be  found'  more  natural 
than  may  appedr,  till  developed  by  my  slight 
narrative. 


CHAP.  II. 

I  am  a  ^oung  man,  not  quite  four  and  twenty 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and  consi. 
derable  estate  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
Soon  afler  I  had  completed  mv  studies  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  mv  father  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness.  I  attended  him  with  an  assi- 
duity which  was  richly  rewarded  bv  the  lessons 
of  wisdom,  and  the  example  of  piety  which  I 
daily  received  from  him.  Afler  languishing 
about  a  year,  I  lost  him,  and  in  him  the  most 
affectionate  father,  the  most  enlightened  compa- 
nion, and  the  most  Christian  friend. 

The  grief  of  my  mother  was  so  poignant,  so 
lasting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  on  myself^  to 
leave  ner  even  for  the  sake  of  attaining  those 
advantages,  and  enjoying  those  pleasures,  which 
may  be  reaped  by  a  wider  range  of  observation, 
by  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  multifarious 
taates,  habits,  pursuits,  and  characters  of  general 
society/  I  felt  with  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  can  never 
have  but  one  mother,  and  postponed  from  time 
to  time  the  moment  of  leaving  home. 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  thought  it  was  now 
her  sole  remaining  wish  to  see  me  happily  mar- 
ried, yet  I  was  desirous  of  first  putting  myself 
in  a  situation  which  might  afford  me  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  of  inquiry,  before  I  ventured  to  take 
so  irretrievable  a  step,  a  step  which  might  per- 
haps aflfect  my  happiness  in  both  worlds.  But 
time  did  not  hang  heavy  on  my  hands;  if  I  had 
little  society,  I  hul  many  books.  My  father  had 
left  me  a  oopioiu  library,  and  I  had  learnt  firom 
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him  to  select  whatever  waa  most  viluable  in  that 
best  species  of  liierature,  which  tends  to  form 
the  principles,  the  understanding,  the  taste,  and 
the  character.  My  father  had  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  the  ny  and  busy  world ;  and 
our  domestic  society  in  the  country  had  been 
occasionally  enlivened  by  visits  from  some  of  his 
London  friends,  men  of  some  sense  and  learning, 
and  some  of  them  men  of  piety. 

My  mother,  when  she  was  in  tolerable  spirits, 
was  now  frequently  describings  the  kind  of  wo- 
maji,  whom  she  wished  me  to  marry.  *  I  am 
so  firmly  persuaded,  Charles,*  would  she  kindly 
■ay,  *  of  the  justness  of  your  taste,  and  the  recti, 
tude  of  your  principles,  that  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  your  being  misled  by  the  captivating 
exterior  of  any  woman  who  is  greatly  deficient 
either  in  sense  or  conduct ;  but  remember,  my 
•on,  that  there  are  many  women  against  whose 
characters  there  lies  nothing  very  ojectionable, 
who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  taste,  or  to  com. 
roanicate  rational  happiness.  Do  not  indulge 
romantic  ideas  of  super-human  excellence.  Re 
member  that  the  fairest  creature  it  a  fallen  crea- 
tare.  Yet  let  not  your  standard  be  low.  If  it 
be  absurd  to  expect  perfection,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  con$iBteney.  Do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  caught  by  a  shining  quality,  till 
you  know  it  is  not  counteracted  by  the  opposite 
defect  Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one 
point,  till  you  are  assured  there  is  no  laxity  in 
otliers.  In  character,  as  in  architecture,  pro- 
portion is  beauty.  The  education  of  the  present 
race  of  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  domes- 
tic happiness.  For  my  own  part,  I  call  educa- 
tion, not  that  which  smothers  a  woman  with  ac- 
complishments, but  that  which  tends  to  consoli- 
date a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character ; 
that  which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion, 
and  a  wife.  I  call  education,  not  that  which  is 
made  up  of  the  shreds  and  patches  of  useless 
arts,  but  that  which  inculcates  principles,  po- 
lishes taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  fbelings,  habi- 
tuates the  reflection,  trains  to  self-denial,  and, 
more  especially,  that  which  refers  all  actions, 
feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions,  to  the 
love  and  fbar  of  God.* 

I  as  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  charms  of  my  native  place  with  the  less  wild 
and  romantic  beauties  of  the  south.  I  was  pas- 
■ionately  fond  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded 
me,  which  had  never  yet  lost  that  power  of 
pleasing,  which  it  is  commonly  imsgined  that 
novelty  can  alone  confer. 

The  Priory,  a  handsome  Gothic  mansion, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  not  extensive, 
but  beautifully  varied.  Behind  are  lofW  moan- 
tains,  the  feet  of  which  are  covered  with  wood 
that  descends  almost  to  the  house.  On  one  side 
a  narrow  cultivated  valley  winds  among  the 
mountains;  the  bright  variegated  tints  of  its 
meadows  and  corn  fields,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  white  cottage,  embosomed  in  trees,  are 
finely  contrasted  with  the  awful  and  impassable 
ftlls  which  contain  it. 

An  inconsiderable  but  impetuous  river  rashes 
from  the  mountains  above,  through  this  unadorn- 
ed butenchantiuf^  little  valley,  and  passes  through 
the  Park  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 


from  the  house.  The  ground  falls  beautifully 
down  to  it ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  fine  wood 
of  birch  over-hanging  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  small  rustic  bridge ;  afler  being 
enlarged  by  many  streams  from  the  neighbour- 
in^  hills,  it  runs  about  half  a  mile  to  the  lake 
bekiw,  which,  from  the  front  of  the  hoase,  is 
seen  in  full  tieauty.  It  is  a  noble  expanse  of 
water.  The  mountains  that  surround  it  are 
some  of  them  covered  with  wood,  some  skirted 
with  cultivation,  some  rocky  and  barren  to  the 
water's  edge ;  while  the  mgged  summits  of 
them  all  present  every  variety  of  fantastic  out. 
line.  Towards  the  head  of  the  lake  a  neat  little 
village  ornaments  the  banks,  and  wonderfully 
harmonizes  with  the  simple  beauty  of  tlie  scene. 
At  an  opening  among  the  hills,  a  view  is  caught 
of  the  distant  country,  a  wide  vale  richlv  wooded, 
adorned  every  where  with  towns,  villages,  and 
gentlemen's  houses,  and  backed  by  sublime 
mountains,  rivalling  in  height,  though  not  in 
their  broken  and  Alpine  forms,  those  that  more 
immediately  surround  as. 

While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  time  betweea 
the  enjoyment  of  this  exquisite  scenery,  my 
books,  the  care  uf  my  affairs,  my  filial  attention, 
and  my  religious  duties,  I  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  my  inestimable  mother.  She  died  the  death 
of  the  righteous. 

Addison  has  finely  toached  on  the  singular 
sort  of  delicate  and  refined  tenderness  of  a  father 
for  a  daughter :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
is  no  affection  of  the  human  heart  more  exqui- 
sitely pure,  tUan  that  which  is  felt  by  a  grateful 
son  towards  a  taother,  who  fostered  his  infancy 
with  fondness,  watched  over  his  childhood  with 
anxiety,  and  his  youth  with  an  interest  cons 
pounded  of  all  that  is  tender,  wise,  and  pious. 

My  retirement  was  now  beoome  solitude ;  the 
former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  state  for  the  mind 
of  man,  the  latter  almost  the  worst.  In  com- 
plete solitude  the  eye  wants  objects,  the  heart 
wants  attachments,  the  understanding  wants  re- 
ciprocation. The  character  loses  its  tenderoees 
when  it  has  nothing  to  love,  its  firmness  when 
it  has  none  to  strengthen  it,  its  sweetness  when 
it  has  nothing  to  soothe  it,  its  patience  when  it 
meets  no  contradiction,  its  humility  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  dependants,  and  its  delicacy  in 
the  conversation  of  the  uninformed.  Where  the 
intercourse  is  very  unequal,  society  is  somewhat 
worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  for  domeetie 
happiness :  and  this  propensity  had  been  ciierish- 
ed  by  what  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed  in  my  fiu 
ther*s  family.  Home  was  the  scene  in  wbieh 
my  imagination  had  pictured  the  only  delights 
worthy  of  a  rational,  feeling,  inteUeotual,  im- 
mortal man ; 

Sole  bliss  of  Paradise 
Which  has  uirvivM  ttis  fkU. 

This  inclination  had  been  much  inoreaaed  by 
my  father's  turn  of  conversation.  He  ofUn  said 
to  me,  *  I  know  your  domestic  propensities ;  and 
I  know,  therefore,  that  the  whole  ootonr  of  year 
future  life  will  be,  in  a  particular  manner,  de- 
termined by  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  woman  yos 
may  marry. — Were  you  to  live  in  the  boiy 
haunts  of  men ;  were  yoa  of  any  profession,  or 
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hkely  to  bo  en^f;:ed  in  public  life,  thougrh  I 
would  still  counsel  jon  to  bo  equally  careful  in 
^our  choice,  jet  jour  happiness  would  not  so 
immediately,  so  exclusively  depend  on  the  indi- 
▼idual  society  of  a  woman,  as  that  of  a  retired 
country  gentleman  must  do.  A  man  of  sense, 
who  loves  home,  and  lives  at  home,  requires  a 
wife  who  can  and  will  be  at  half  the  expense  of 
mind  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  cheerful, 
animated,  elegant  intercourse  which  forms  so 

Ereat  a  part  of  the  bond  of  union  between  intel- 
ctaal  and  well  brfd  persons.  Had  your  mo- 
ther been  a  woman  of  an  uninformed,  inelegant 
mind,  viituc^os  and  pious  as  she  is,  what  abate- 
ment must  there  have  been  in  the  blessings  of 
my  lot !  The  exhitntinfr^  the  ditplaying  wife 
may  entertain  your  company,  but  it  is  only  the 
inf<>rmed,  the  refined,  the  cultivated  woman  who 
can  entertain  yourself;  and  I  presume  when- 
ever you  marry  you  will  marry  primarily  for 
yourself,  and  not  for  your  friends ;  you  will  want 
a  companion  :  an  artitt  you  may  hire. 

*  But  remember,  Charles,  that  when  I  am  in. 
listing  BO  much  on  mental  delicacy,  I  am  as- 
roming  that  all  is  right  in  still  more  essential 
points.  Do  not  be  contented  with  this  super- 
structure, till  you  have  ascertained  the  solidity 
of  the  foundation.  The  ornaments  which  deco- 
rate do  not  support  the  edifice  !  Guarded  as  you 
are  by  Christian  principles,  and  confirmed  in 
virtuous  habits,  I  trust  you  may  safely  look 
abroad  in  the  world.  Do  not,  however,  irrevo- 
eably  dispose  of  your  afTcctions  till  you  have 
made  the  long  promised  vinit  to  my  earliest, 
wisest,  and  best  friend,  Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  far 
from  desiring  that  your  friend  should  direct 
your  choice.  It  is  what  even  your  father  would 
I  not  do :  but  he  will  be  the  most  faithful  and 
most  disinterested  of  counsellors.* 

I  resolved  now  for  a  few  months  to  leave  the 
Priory,  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  to  make  a  tour 
not  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanley  Grove,  in 
HanipHhire,  the  residence  of  my  father's  friend; 
a  visit  I  was  about  to  make  with  him  juct  he- 
fi>re  his  last  illness.  He  wished  me  to  go  alone, 
but  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  desert  his 
lick  bed  for  any  scheme  of  amusement. 

I  began  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasures  of 
conversation,  pleasures  which,  in  our  small,  but 
locial  and  select  circle  of  cultivated  friends,  I 
kad  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  I  arn  aware 
that  certain  fine  town-bred  men  would  ridicule 
the  bare  mention  of  learned  and  polished  con- 
versation at  a  village  in  Westmoreland,  or  in- 
deed at  any  place  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  just  as  a  London  physician,  or  lawyer, 
■miles  superciliously  at  the  suggested  merits  of 
a  professional  brother,  in  a  provincial  town. 
Good  sense,  however,  is  of  all  countries,  and 
tven  knowled£e  is  not  altogether  a  mere  local 
advantage.  These,  and  not  the  topics  of  the  hour, 
farnish  the  best  raw  materials  for  working  up 
an  improving  intercourse. 

It  most  be  confessed,  however,  as  I  have  since 
ibttnd«  that  to  give  a  terseness  and  a  polish  to 
conversation ;  for  rubbinif  out  prejudices ;  for 
eorrecting  egotism  ;  for  keeping  seli-importance 
out  of  sight,  if  not  curing  it ;  for  bringing  a 
nan  to  condense  what  he  has  to  say,  if  he  in- 
tends  to  be  listened  to ;  for  accustoming  him  to 


endure  opposition;  for  teaching  him  not  to 
think  every  man  who  differs  from  him  in  mat- 
ters  of  taste,  a*  fool,  and  in  politics,  a  knave  ;  for 
cutting  down  harangues;  for  guarding  him 
from  producing  as  novelties  and  invention  what 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times;  for  quicknesi 
of  allusion,  which  brings  the  idea  before  yoa 
without  detail  or  quotation  ;  nothing  is  equal  to 
the  miscellaneous  society  of  London. — The  ad- 
vantages too  which  it  possesses,  in  being  the 
seat  of  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the  courts 
of  law,  as  well  as  the  common  centre  of  arts  and 
talents  of  every  kind,  all  these  raise  it  above 
every  other  scene  of  intellectual  improvement, 
or  colloquial  pleasure,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world. 

But  this  was  only  the  secondary  motive  of 
my  intended  migration.  I  connected  with  it  tha 
hope,  that  in  a  more  extended  survey,  I  might 
be  more  likely  to  select  a  deserving  companion 
for  life.  *  In  such  a  companion,*  said  I,  as  I 
drove  alonsr  in  my  post-chaise,  *  I  do  not  want  a 
Holen,  a  Saint  Cecilia,  or  a  Madame  Dacier ; 
yet  she  must  be  elegant,  or  I  should  not  love 
her ;  sensible,  or  I  should  not  respect  her  ;  pru- 
dent, or  I  could  not  confide  in  her ;  well  in- 
formed, or  she  could  not  educate  my  children  ; 
well  bred,  or  she  could  not  entertain  my  friends ; 
conststenf,  or  I  should  offend  the  shade  of  my 
mother;  pious,  or  I  should  not  be  happy  with 
her,  because  the  prime  comfort  in  a  companion 
for  life  is  the  delightful  hope  that  she  will  be  a 
companion  for  eternity. 

After  this  soliloquy,  I  was  frightened  to  re- 
flect that  so  much  was  requisite  :  and  yet  when 
I  began  to  consider  in  which  article  I  could 
make  any  abatement,  I  was  willing  to  persuade 
myself  that  my  requisitions  were  moderate 


CHAP.  in. 

I  had  occasionally  visited  two  or  three  fami- 
lies in  our  county,  who  were  said  to  make  a 
very  genteel  appearance  on  narrow  fortunes. 
As  I  was  known  not  to  consider  money  as  a 
principal  consideration,  it  had  oflen  been  inti- 
mated  to  me  what  excellent  wives  the  daugh- 
ters of  these  families  would  make,  because  on  a 
very  slender  allowance  their  appearance  was  as 
elegant  as  that  of  women  of  ton  times  their  ex- 
pectations. I  translated  this  respectable  ap. 
pearance  into  a  lani^uage  not  the  most  favoura- 
ble, as  I  instantly  inferred,  and  aflerwards  was 
convinced,  that  this  personal  figure  was  made 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  whole  time  to  those  de- 
corations which  procured  them  credit,  by  put- 
ting their  outward  figure  on  a  par  with  the  most 
affluent.  If  a  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  rivals 
in  her  dress  one  with  ten  thousand,  is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  not  only  all  her  time  must  be  em 
ployed,  but  all  her  money  devoted  to  this  one 
object  ?  Nothing  but  the  clippings  and  parings 
from  her  personal  adornments  could  enable  her 
to  supply  the  demands  of  charity  ;  and  these  sa- 
crifices,  it  is  evident  she  is  not  disposed  to 
make. 

Another  inducement  suggested  to  me  was, 
that  these  young  ladies  would  make  better  wives. 
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t)ccau0e  they  had  never  hecn  curraptcd  by  the 
expensive  pieaiiiureii  of  London,  and  had  not 
been  spoilt  by  the  eay  scenes  of  dissipation 
which  it  afforded.  This  argument  would  have 
weighed  powerfully  with  nie,  had  I  notobf«eived 
that  they  never  abstained  from  any  amusement 
in  the  country  that  came  within  their  reach. 

I  naturally  inferred,  that  she  who  eag^crly 
gasped  at  every  petty  provincial  dis«ipati<m, 
woulii  witJi  increased  alacrity  have  plunged  into 
the  more  alluring  gaieties  of  the  mctropoliH,  had 
it  been  in  her  power.  I  thought  she  had  even 
leas  apology  to  plead  than  the  town  lady ;  the 
fault  was  equal,  while  th^  temptation  was  leas ; 
•nd  she  who  was  an  dissipated  as  her  limited 
bounds  permitted,  where  there  was  little  to  at> 
tract,  would,  I  feared,  be  aa  disaipated  as  she 
possibly  could  be,  when  her  temptations  were 
multiplied,  and  her  facilities  increased. 

I  had  met  with  several  young  ladies  of  a 
higher  description,  daughters  of  our  country 
gentlemen,  a  class  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  valuable  and  elegant  women.  Some  of  these, 
whom  I  knew,  seemed  unexceptionable  in  man* 
ner  and  mind.  They  ha  i  seen  something  of 
the  world,  without  having  been  spoilt  by  it ;  had 
read  with  advantage ;  and  acquitted  themselves 
well  in  the  duties  which  they  had  been  called 
to  practise.  But  I  was  withheld  from  cultivat- 
ing that  degree  of  intimacy  which  would  have 
enabled  roe  to  take  an  exact  measure  of  their 
minds,  by  the  injunction  of  my  father,  that  I 
would  never  attacfi  myself  to  any  woman  till  1 
had  seen  and  consulted  Mr.  Stanley.  l*his  di- 
rection, which,  like  all  his  winlics  was  a  law  to 
me,  operated  as  a  soit  of  sedative  in  the  slight 
intercourse  I  had  had  with  ladies  ;  and  resolving 
to  postpone  all  Kuch  intimacy  as  might  have  led 
to  attachment,  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  come 
near  enough  to  feel  with  interest,  or  to  judge 
with  doci.sion. 

Aa  soon  as  I  got  to  town,  I  visited  some  of 
my  father*8  friends.  I  was  kindly  received  for 
his  sake,  and  at  their  houses  sofm  enlarged  the 
ephere  of  my  acquaintance.  I  was  concerned 
to  remark  that  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whom  I 
had  observed  to  be  very  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance on  public  worahip  in  the  country,  seldom 
went  to  church  in  London ;  in  the  aflernoon 
never.  *  Religion,*  they  said,  by  way  of  apoltigy, 
'was  entirely  a  thing  of  example,  it  was  of 
great  political  importance ;  society  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  restraints  it  imposed  on  the  lower 
orders.  When  they  were  in  the  country  it  was 
highly  proper  that  their  tenants  and  workmen 
should  have  the  benefit  of  their  example,  but  in 
London  the  case  was  different.  When  there 
were  so  many  churches,  no  one  knew  whether 
you  went  or  not,  and  where  no  scandal  was 
given,  no  harm  was  done.  As  this  wis  a  logic 
which  had  not  found  its  way  into  my  fathor*s 
religion,  I  was  not  convinced  by  it.  I  remem- 
ber Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the  English,  who 
were  so  humane  at  home,  and  whom  he  unjustly 
Accused  of  wanting  humanity  in  India,  says, 
'  that  the  humanity  of  Britain  is  a  humanity  of 
poinU  and  parallels.*  Sarely  the  religion  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question  is  not  a  less  geographi- 
cal distinction. 

Tnis  error,  I  conceive,  arises  from  religion  , 


being  too  much  considered  as  an  institution  of 
decfirum,  of  convention,  of  society  ;  and  not  as 
an  inxtitutjcm  foundeii  on  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  a  coven-inl  of  mercy  for  repairing  the 
evils  which  sin  bus  produced.  It  springs  frona 
the  want  of  a  conviction  that  Christianity  is  an 
individual  as  well  as  general  concern  ;  that  re- 
ligion is  a  personal  thmg,  previous  to  its  being 
a  matter  of  example  ;  that  a  man  is  not  infalli- 
bly saved  or  lost  as  a  portion  of  any  family,  on 
any  church,  or  any  community  ;  but  that,  as  he 
ia  individually  responsible,  he  must  be  individu- 
ally brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  sentte  of 
his  own  personal  wants,  without  taking  any  re- 
fuge in  the  piety  he  may  see  around  him,  of 
which  he  will  have  no  benefit  if  he  bo  no  par- 
taker. 

I  regretted,  even  for  inferior  reasons,  the  little 
distinction  which  was  paid  to  this  sacred  day. 
To  Bay  nothing  of  the  elevating  views  which 
the  soul  acquires  from  devoting  itself  Ui  its  pro- 
per object;  the  man  of  business,  methinks, 
should  rejoice  in  its  return  ;  the  politician  should 
welcfnne  its  appearance,  not  only  as  a  rent  from 
anxiety  and  labtmr,  but  as  an  occasion  of  cool- 
ing and  quieting  the  mind,  of  soflening  its  irri- 
tation, of  allaying  its  ferment,  and  thus  ret^tnr- 
ing  the  repaired  faculties  of  mvigorated  spirits 
to  the  demands  of  the  succeeding  week,  in  a 
frame  of  increased  aptitude  for  meeting  itsdiffi- 
cnlfi«'s  and  encountering  itx  duties. 

The  first  person  whom  I  visited  was  i  good 
natured.  friendly  man,  whom  I  had  occasionallj 
seen  in  the  north.  As  I  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  religious  in  the  true  sense  of  tlie 
word,  I  had  no  intention  of  looking  for  a  wife 
in  his  family.  I,  however,  thought  it  not  amisi 
to  associate  a  little  with  persons  of  different  de- 
scriptions, that  by  a  wider  range  I  might  learn 
to  correct  my  general  jndgnient,  as  wvW  as  to 
guide  my  particular  pursuit.  Nothing,  itistroe^ 
would  tempt  me  to  sislect  a  woman  on  whnet 
pious  disposition  I  couM  not  frirm  a  reeaoneblt 
dependance ;  yet  to  come  at  the  reality  oTllHM 
dispositions  was  no  easy  matter. 

I  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  he  ha^ 
more  than  once,  known  a  rig''t-miuded  gir|p 
who  seemed  to  have  been  first  tnughtof  fiea^en, 
and  afterwards  supported  in  herChristian  coQfS^ 
under  almost  every  human  ditadvantage ;  whi| 
boldly,  but  meekly,  maintained  her  own  prind* 
pies,  under  all  the  hourly  temptations  and  oppo* 
sirion  of  a  worldly  and  irreligious  family,- and 
who  had  givi*n  the  beM  evidencca  of  her  piety 
towards  (vt)d,  by  her  patient  forbearance  towanli 
her  erring  friends.  Such  women  had  made  ad< 
mirabla  wives  when  they  were  afU»rwarda  trane- 
plan*ed  into  families  where  their  virtues  were 
undt'rstood,  and  their  piety  cherished.  Whil*, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  knov^n  others,  who 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  sober  hahila 
of  family  religion,  under  pious  but  injodicioot 
parents,  had  fallen  in  mechanically  with  the 
domestic  practices,  without  having  ever  been  in- 
structed in  Christian  principles,  or  havfnif  ever 
manifested  any  religious  tendencies.  The  im* 
plantation  of  a  new  principle  never  having  heea 
inculcated,  the  religions  habit  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  form,  the  parents  acting  as  if  they 
thooght  tliat  religion  must  come  by  natcue  or 
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infection  in  a  relif^ious  famiJy.  The  girls  bav. 
ing  never  had  tiieir  own  hearta  impressed,  nor 
their  own  characters  distinctly  considered  nor 
individually  cultivated,  but  being  taken  out  as 
a  portion  from  the  mass,  have  aflerwards  taken 
the  cast  and  colour  of  any  society  into  which 
they  have  happened  to  be  thrown ;  and  they 
wlio  had  lived  religiously  with  the  religious, 
have  aAerwarda  assimilated  with  the  gay  and 
disMpated,  when  thus  thrown  into  their  com* 
pany,  as  cordially  as  if  they  had  never  been 
Labituated  to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  looking 
Toung  ladies,  daughters  of  my  friend,  who  had 
been  sometime  a  widower.  I  placed  myself 
between  them,  fur  the  purpose  of  prying  a  little 
into  their  minds,  while  the  rest  of  tJie  company 
were  converging  on  indifferent  subjects.  Hav- 
bg  formerly  heard  this  gentleman's  deceased 
witeextiilled  as  the  mirror  of  managers,  and 
the  arrangements  of  his  table  highly  commcnd- 
•d,  1  waa  surprised  to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and 
•very  thing  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inele* 
fance.  Though  no  epicure,  I  could  not  forbear 
obMrving  that  many  of  the  dishes  were  out  of 
•sason,  ill  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

While  I  was  puzzling  my  head  fur  a  solution, 
I  recollected  that  1  had  lately  read  in  a  must  re- 
ipectable  periodical  work,  a  paper  (composed,  I 
believe,  however,  by  a  raw  recruit  of  tliat  well 
disciplined  corps)  which  insisted  that  nothing 
tended  to  make  the  ladies  so  useless  and  in* 
efficient  in  the  menagt  as  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages.  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  and 
was  in  an  instant  persuaded  that  my  young  hos. 
(esses  must  not  only  be  perfect  mistresses  of 
Latin,  but  the  tout  en»fmbU  was  so  ill  arranged 
as  to  induce  me  to  give  them  credit  for  Greek 
•bo. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  my   appetite    was 

haul  lied,  I  took  comfort  in  the  certainty  that 

■nderstanding  would  he  well  regaled  ;  and 

Mcrelly  regrettinjg  that  learning  should  so 

tly  destroy  usefulness,  I  was  resolved  to 

riTO  iniellectnal  comfort  from  this  too  classi. 

i  repast    Turning  suddenly  to  t)>e  eldest 

ij,  I  asked  her  at  once  if  she  did  not  think 

pi  Ch«  6nest  poet  in  the  world.  S>ie  blushed, 

^us  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  her 

ly  was  eqiul  to  her  erudition.    I  repeat- 

ny  qoestioa   with  a  little  circumlocution. 

I  stared,  and  said  she  had  never  heard  of  the 

Mrann  I  mentioned,  but  that  she  had  read  Tears 

flf  Sensibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa. 

L    th/  of  Sods,  and  Too  Civil  by  Half,  and  the 

\  Sorrows  of  Werter,  and  the  Stranger,  and  the 

XOrphau  of  Snowden. 

\  «  Tns»,  Sir,*  joined  in  the  younger  sister,  who 
md  not  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  literature, 
*oiMi  Wfi  have  read  Perfidy  Punished,  and 
loinmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  and  the  Fortunate 
FooCman,  and  the  Illustrious  Chambermaid.*  I 
blushed,  and  stared  in  my  turn ;  and  here  the 
eooveraation,  through  the  difficulty  of  our  being 
ialolUf  tbie  to  each  other,  dropped ;  and  1  am 
penoadod  that  I  sunk  much  lower  in  their 
fteem  fiir  not  being  acquainted  with  their  fa- 
vourite authors,  than  they  did  in  mine  fur  never 
having  beard  of  VirgiL 
i  arose  from  the  table  with  a  full  conviction 


that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  ordinary  but  indispensable 
duties  of  common  life,  without  knowing  one 
word  of  Latin ;  and  that  her  being  a  bad  com 
panion  is  no  infallible  proof  of  her  being  a  good 
economist. 

I  am  afraid  the  poor  father  saw  something  of 
inv  disappointment  in  my  countenance,  for 
when  we  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he  ob«orv« 
ed  that  a  heavy  addition  to  his  other  causes  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  was  her  excellent 
management  of  his  family.  I  found  aflerwards 
that  thuugh  she  had  brought  him  a  great  for- 
tune, she  had  a  very  low  education.  Her  father, 
a  coarse  country  »)uire,  to  whum  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  were  the  only  pleasures  for  which 
he  had  any  relish,  had  no  other  ambition  for  his 
daughter  but  that  she  should  be  the  most  fa- 
mous housewife  in  the  country.  He  gloried  in 
her  culinary  perfections,  which  he  understood  ; 
of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mind  ho  had  not  the 
least  perception.  Money  and  good  eating,  he 
owned,  were  the  only  things  in  life,  which  had 
a  real  intrinsic  value ;  the  value  of  all  other 
things,  he  declared,  existed  in  the  imagination 
only. 

The  poor  lady,  when  she  became  a  mother, 
and  was  brought  out  into  the  world,  felt  keenly 
the  deficiencies  of  her  own  education.  TIm 
dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  usual,  wrecked  her  on 
Chary  bdis.  Her  first  resolution,  as  soon  as  she 
had  daughters,  was  that  they  should  learn  even 
thing.  All  the  masters  who  teach  things  of 
little  intrinsic  use  were  extravagantly  paid  for 
supernumerary  attendance ;  and  as  no  one  in  the 
family  was  capable  of  judging;  of  their  improve- 
ments, their  progress  was  but  slow.  Though 
they  were  taught  much  they  learnt  but  little, 
even  of  these  unnecessary  things  ;  and  of  tilings 
necessary  they  learnt  nothing.  The  well-inten- 
tioned  mother  waa  nut  aware  that  her  daugh. 
ter*8  education  was  almost  as  much  calculated 
to  stratify  the  senses,  though  in  a  different  way, 
and  witli  more  apparent  refinement,  as  her  own 
had  been ;  and  that  mind  is  left  nearly  as  much 
out  of  the  question  in  making  an  ordinary  artist 
as  in  making  a  good  cook. 


CHAP.  IV. 

FaoM  my  fondness  for  conversation,  my  ima 
gi nation  had  been  early  fired  with  Dr.  John- 
son*s  remark  that  there  is  no  plonflure  on  earth 
comparable  to  the  fine  full  flow  of  London  talk. 
F,  who,  since  I  had  quitted  college,  had  seldom 
had  my  mind  refreshed,  but  with  the  petty  rills 
and  penurious  streams  of  knowledge  which 
country  society  afibrded,  now  expected  to  meet 
it  in  a  strong  and  rapid  current,  fertilizing 
wherever  it  flowed,  producing  in  abundance  the 
rich  fruits  of  argument,  and  the  gay  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  I  look  for  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
profit  and  deliff ht  I  flattered  myself  that  every 
dinner  would  add  to  my  stock  of  images ;  that 
every  debate  would  clear  up  some  difficulty, 
every  discnssiop  elucidate  some  truth ;  that 
ever?  allusion  would  be  purely  classical,  every 
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•entence  abound   with  instraction,  and  every 
period  be  pointed  with  wit 

On  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  I  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  John  Belfield,  in  Cavendish-square.  1 
looked  at  my  watch  fif\y  times.  1  thongrht  it 
would  never  be  six  o^clock.  I  did  not  care  to 
•how  my  country. breeding^,  by  gfoing  too  early 
to  incommode  my  friend,  nor  my  town-breeding, 
by  going  too  late  and  spoiling  his  dinner.  Sir 
John  is  a  valuable,  ekgant  minded  man,  and, 
next  to  Mr.  Stanley,  stood  highest  in  my  father's 
esteem  for  his  mental  accomplishments  and  cor- 
rect  morals.  As  I  knew  he  was  remarkable  for 
assemblin^ir  at  his  table  men  of  sense,  taste,  and 
learning,  my  expecUlions  of  pleasure  were  very 
high.  '  Here  at  least,*  said  I,  as  I  heard  the 
name  of  one  clever  man  announced  afler  an- 
other, *  here,  at  least,  I  cannot  fail  to  find. 

Tlie  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul : 

Here  at  least  all  the  energies  of  my  mind  will 
be  brought  into  exercise.  From  this  society  I 
■hail  carry  away  documents  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  my  taste ;  I  shall  treasure  up  hints  to 
enrich  my  understanding,  and  collect  aphorisms 
for  the  conduct  of  life.' 

At  first  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce any  conversation  beyond  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  to  those,  it  must  be  confessed,  this 
eventful  period  gives  a  new  and  powerful  in- 
terest. I  should  have  been  much  pleased  to 
have  had  my  country  politics  rectified,  and  any 
prejudices,  which  I  might  have  contracted,  re- 
moved, or  sof\ened,  could  the  discussion  have 
been  carried  on  without  the  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  the  youngest  man  in  the  company. 
This  gentleman  broke  in  on  every  remark,  by 
descanting  successively  on  the  merits  of  the 
various  dishes ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience 
only  can  determine  the  judgment,  he  gave  proof 
of  that  best  right  to  peremptory  decision,  by  not 
trusting  to  delusive  theory,  but  by  actually  eat. 
ing  of  every  dish  at  table. 

His  animadversions  were  uttered  with  the 
l^ravity  of  a  German  philosopher,  and  the  science 
of  a  French  cook.  If  any  of  his  opinions  hap- 
pened to  be  controverted,  he  quoted,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  judgment,  V  Almanac  des  Gour- 
mandst  which  he  assured  us  was  the  most  valu- 
able  work  that  had  appeared  in  France  since 
the  Revolution. — The  author  of  this  book  he 
seemed  to  consider  of  as  high  authority  in  the 
science  of  eating,  as  Coke  or  Hale  in  that  of 
jurisprudence,  or  Quintilian  in  the  art  of  criti- 
•cism.  To  the  credit  of  the  company,  however, 
1>e  it  spoken,  he  had  the  whole  of  this  topic  to 
himself.  Tne  rest  of  the  party  were,  in  gene- 
ral of  quite  a  difi^rent  caliber,  and  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  favourite  author,  as  he  pro- 
bably was  with  theirs. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  perfectly  amiable 
and  well  bred.  Her  dinner  was  excellent ;  and 
every  thing  about  her  had  an  air  of  elegance 
and  splendour :  of  course  she  completely  esca- 
ped the  disgrace  of  being  thought  a  scholar,  but 
not  the  suspicion  of  having  a  very  good  taste. 
I  longed  for  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  was 
eagerly  anticipating  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment  which  awaited  roe. 
As  ioon  Bs  the  senrante  were  beginning  to 


withdraw,  we  got  into  ■  sort  of  attitude  of  oon- 
versation ;  all  except  the  eulogist  of  I'Almanao 
des  Grourmands,  who,  wrapping  himself  up  in 
the  comforuble  consciousness  of  his  own  supe. 
rior  judgment,  and  a  little  piqued  that  he  had 
found  neither  support  nor  opposition,  (the  next 
best  thing  to  a  profound  Ulker,)  he  seemed  to 
have  a  perfect  mdifierence  to  all  topics  except 
that  on  which  ho  has  shown  so  much  eloquence, 
with  so  little  effect. 

The  last  tray  was  now  carried  out,  the  last 
lingering  servant  had  retired.  I  was  beginning 
to  lii>ten  with  all  my  powers  of  attention  to  an 
ingenious  gentleman  who  was  about  to  give  an 
interesting  account  of  Egypt,  where  ne  hsd 
spent  a  year,  and  from  whence  he  was  lately 
returned.     He  was  just  got  to  the  catacombs, 

When  on  s  sudden  open  fljr. 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 

the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at  once, 
struggling  who  should  be  first,  rushed  half  a 
dozen  children,   lovely,  fresh,  gay,  and  noisy. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the  pretty 
barbarians  necessarily  caused  a  total  interrup- 
tion of  conversation.    The  sprightly  creatnree 
ran  round  the  table  to  choose  where  they  would 
sit     At  length  this  great  difficulty  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  the  choice  of  places,  was  settled.     The 
little  things  were  jostled  in  between  the  ladiet, 
who  all  contended  who  should  get  possession  ol 
l>ie  little  beautieB,    One  was  in  raptures  with 
the  rosy  cheeks  of  a  sweet  little  girl  she  held  m" 
her  lap.     A  second  exclaimed    aloud   at  Ura 
beautiful  lace  witli  which  the  frock  of  another 
was  trimmed,  and  which  she  was  sure  mamma 
had  given  her  for  being  good.     A  profitable, 
and   doubtless  a  lasting  and  inseparable  asso- 
ciation, was  thus  formed  in  the  child's  mind  be- 
tween lace  and  goodness.    A  third  cried  out, 
*  Look  at  the  pretty  angel  !^.do  but  observe— > 
her  bracelets  are  as  blue  as  her  eyes.     Did  yoa 
ever  see  a  match?*    *  Surely,  lady   Bedfield,' 
cried  a  fourth,  *  you  carried  the  eyes  to  the  shop^ 
or  there  must  have  been  a  shade  of  difference." 
I  myself,  who  am  passionately  fond  of  children, 
eyed  the  sweet  little  rebels  with  complacency, 
notwithstanding  the  unseasonableneie  of  their 
interruption. 

At  last,  when  they  were  all  disposed  of,  I 
resumed  my  inquiries  about  the  resting  place 
of  the  mummies.  But  the  grand  dbpute,  who 
should  have  oranges,  and  who  should  ham 
almonds  and  raisins,  soon  raised  such  a  clamour 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  my  Egyptiaa 
friend.  This  great  contest  was,  however,  at 
length  settled,  and  I  was  returning  to  the  an- 
tiquities of  Memphis,  when  the  important  poioti 
who  should  have  red  wine,  and  who  should  hart 
white,  who  should  have  half  a  glass,  and  whoa 
whole  one,  set  us  sgain  in  an  uproar.  Sr 
John  was  visibly  uneasy,  and  commanded  i^ 
lence.  During  this  interval  of  peace,  I  gafV 
up  the  catacombs,  and  took  refuge  in  the  pyre* 
mids.  But  I  had  no  sooner  proposed  my  qoe^ 
tion  about  the  serpent  said  to  be  found  in  one  of 
them,  than  the  son  and  heir,  a  fine  little  f<sl1ow, 
just  six  years  old,  reaching  out  his  arm  to  dait 
an  apple  across  the  table  at  his  sister,  roguishly 
intending  to  overset  her  glass,  unlackiUr  over 
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Ihrew  his  own,  brimfbl  of  port  wine.  Tha  whole 
eootenU  were  diicharg^ed  on  the  elcg^ant  dra- 
pery of «  white  robed  nymph. 

All  was  now  agitation  and  distrens,  and  die. 
tarbanoe  and  confusion ;  the  (rentlemen  ringing 
hr  napkins,  the  ladies  assistins  the  dripping 
fiir  one  ;  each  Tying  with  the  other  who  should 
recommend  the  most  approved  specific  of  getting 
oat  the  stain  of  red  wine,  and  comforting  the 
lufierer  by  stories  of  similar  misfortunes.  The 
poor  little  cAlprit  was  dismissed,  and  all  difficuU 
tiee  and  disasters  seemed  at  last  surmounted. 
Bat  you  cannot  heat  up  again  an  interest  which 
has  been  so  often  cooled.  The  thread  of  conver- 
ntion  had  been  so  frequently  broken,  that  I 
despaired  of  seeing  it  tied  together  again.  I 
'  lorrowfiilly  gave  up  catacombs,  pyramids,  and 
Krpents,  and  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
1  little  desultory  chal  with  my  next  neighbour ; 
lorry  and  disappointed  to  glean  only  a  few  scat- 
tered ears,  where  I  had  expected  so  abundant  a 
harvest ;  and  the  dny  from  which  I  had  pro. 
mised  myself  so  much  benefit  and  delight,  passed 
away  with  a  very  slender  acquisition  of  either. 


CHAP.  V. 

I  WKTf  almost  immediately  after,  at  the  invi. 
tttion  of  Mr.  Ran  by,  to  pass  a  few  days  at  his 
villa  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby  were 
esteemed  pious  persons,  but  having  risen  to  great 
iffluence  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  a  com- 
mercial eniragement,  they  had  a  little  self.suffi- 
oency,  and  not  a  little  disposition  to  ascribe  an 
Qodoe  importance  to  wealth.  This  I  should 
have  thoaght  more  pardonable  under  their  cir- 
eumstances,  had  I  not  expected  that  religion 
vould  in  this  respect  have  more  than  suppli«id 
the  deficiencies  of  education.  Tlieir  religion, 
kowever,  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  a  dis- 
proportionate  zeal  for  a  very  few  doctrines.  And 
Ihoagh  they  were  far  fmrn  being  immoral  in 
their  own  practice,  yet,  in  their  discourse,  they 
iffected  to  andervalue  morality. 

This  was,  indeed,  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  lady,  whoM  chief  object  of  discourse 
leemed  to  be,  to  convince  me  of  hei  greut  su|ie- 
riority  to  her  husband  in  polemical  skill.  Her 
chaste  conversation  certainly  was  not  coupled 
with  (ear.  In  one  respect  she  was  the  very  r(>- 
verse  of  those  Phsrisees  who  were  scrupulously 
txtet  about  their  petty  observances.  Mrs.  Ran- 
bj  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  abf>ot  a  very 
6«  iifiportant  particulars,  and  exonerated  her- 
lelf  fh>m  the  necessity  of  all  inferior  atter.tions. 
8bt  was  strongly  attached  to  one  or  two  preach- 
ffi,  and  discovered  little  candour  for  all  others, 
erfi)r  those  who  attended  them.  Nay,  she  some- 
what  doubted  of  the  soundness  of  the  faith  of 
her  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  would  not  in- 
cur great  inconvenience  to  attend  one  or  other 
of  her  favourites. 

Mrs.  Rmnby's  table  was  *  more  than  hospita- 
bly good.*  There  was  not  the  Irast  suspicion 
or  Latin  here.  The  eulogist  of  femsle  ienoranoe 
might  have  dined  in  comfortable  security  against 
the  intrusion  and  vanity  of  erudition.  Site  had 
three  daughters,  not  un pleasing  young  women.  I 

Voull. 


Bat  I  was  much  concvmed  to  observe,  that  they 
were  not  only  dressed  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  fashion,  but  their  drapery  was  as  transpa- 
rent,  as  short,  and  as  scanty  ;  there  was  as  se 
dulous  a  disclosure  of  their  persons,  and  as  great 
a  redundancy  of  ornaments,  as  I  had  seen  in  the 
gayest  circles. 

*  Expect  not  perfection,*  said  my  good  mother, 
*  but  look  for  constsfency.*  This  principle  my 
parents  had  not  only  taught  me  in  the  closet, 
but  had  illustrated  by  tlieir  deportment  in  the 
family  and  in  the  world.  They  observed  a  nni- 
fnrm  correctness  in  their  general  demeanor. 
They  were  not  o\er  anxious  about  character  for 
its  own  sake,  but  they  were  tenderly  vigilant 
not  to  bring  any  reproach  on  the  Christian  name 
by  imprudence,  negligence,  or  incon8ist«*ncy, 
even  in  small  things.  *  Custom,*  said  my  mo- 
ther, *  can  never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of 
riifht;  fashion  can  never  justify  any  practice 
which  is  improper  in  itself;  and  to  drcKs  inde- 
cently is  as  great  an  offence  againat  purity  and 
modesty,  when  it  is  the  fashion,  as  when  it  is 
obsolete.  There  should  be  a  line  of  demarcation 
somewhere.  In  the  article  of  dress  and  appear 
ance,  Christian  mothers  should  make  a  stand. 
They  should  not  be  so  unreasonable  aa  to  ex- 
pect that  a  young  girl  will  of  heraelf  have  rou. 
rage  to  oppose  the  united  temptations  of  faxh ion 
without,  and  the  secret  prevalence  uf  corruption 
within ;  and  authority  should  be  called  in  where 
admonition  fails.' 

The  conversation  af\er  dinner  took  a  religioua 
turn.  Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  snd  exprei^sed  herself  with  energy 
on  many  serious  points.  I  could  have  been  {{lad, 
however,  to  have  seen  her  views  a  little  more 
practical,  and  her  spirit  a  little  lesa  censorious. 
I  saw  she  took  the  lead  in  debate,  and  that  Mr. 
Ranby  submitted  to  act  as  subaltern  ;  but  whe- 
ther his  meekness  was  the  effect  of  piety  or  fi'ar, 
I  could  not  at  that  time  determine.  She  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  all  diasipation,  ia 
which  I  cordially  joined  her,  though  I  hope  with 
something  less  intemperance  of  manner,  and 
less  acrimony  against  Uione  who  pursued  it.  I 
beean,  however,  to  lose  sight  of  the  errors  of  the 
daughters*  dress  in  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  coq. 
versing  with  so  pious  ■  mother  of  a  family.  For 
pious  she  really  was,  though  her  piety  was  a 
little  debased  by  coarseness,  and  not  a  little  die- 
figured  by  asperity. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  young  ladies 
not  only  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
that  they  did  not  even  seem  to  know  what  waf 
going  on ;  and  I  muct  confess  the  wanner  in 
which  it  was  conducted  was  not  ralculHtcd  to 
make  the  subject  interesting.  The  girls  sat 
jogif  ing  and  whispering  each  other,and  got  awaj 
as  fant  as  they  could. 

As  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn — *ThiTei 
sir,*  said  the  mother,  *  are  three  ^irls  who  will 
make  excellent  wives. — They  never  were  at  a 
ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives  ;  and  yet,  though  I 
ssy  it,  who  should  not  say  it,  they  are  as  highly 
accomplished  as  any  ladies  at  St.  JamesV*  i 
cordially  approved  the  former  part  of  her  assor* 
tion,  and  bowed  in  silence  to  the  latter. 

I  took  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  had 
been  her  mode  of  religioua  instruction  for  her 
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dauf^htcrs  ;  bat  thouj^h  I  pat  the  qaestion  with 
much  caution  and  deference,  she  looked  dis- 
pleaded,  and  said  that  she  did  not  think  it  ne. 
ees^ary  to  do  a  great  deal  in  that  way  ;  all  these 
things  most  come  from  above ;  it  was  not  hu- 
man  endeavours,  but  divine  grace  which  made 
O^instians.  I  observed,  that  the  truth  appeared 
to  be,  that  divine  grace  hUating  human  endea- 
vours seemed  most  likely  to  accomplish  that 
grout  end.  She  replied,  that  experience  was  not 
on  uiy  side,  for  that  the  children  of  religious  pa- 
rents  were  not  always  religious.  I  allowed  that 
it  was  too  true.  I  knew  she  drew  her  instances 
from  two  or  three  of  her  own  friends,  who,  while 
they  discovered  much  earnestness  about  their 
own  spiritual  interests,  had  almost  totally  ne- 
glected the  religious  cultivation  of  their  children; 
•  the  daughters  in  particular  had  been  suffered  to 
follow  their  own  devices,  and  to  waste  their  days 
in  company  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  the 
most  frivolous' manner.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7*  is  an  ii^terrogation  which  this  negli- 
gence has  frequen  ly  sugijesled.  Nay,  profess, 
ing  serious  piety,  if  ye  do  not  more  than  those 
who  profess  it  not,  ye  do  less. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  though  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  holiness,  no  en- 
tail of  goodness  ;  yet  the  Almighty  had  promised 
in  the  scriptures  many  blessings  to  theoflTHpring 
of  the  rij^hteous.  He  never  meant,  however, 
that  religion  was  to  be  transferred  arbitrarily 
like  an  heir-loom  ;  but  the  promise  was  accom. 
panied  with  conditions  and  injunctions.  The 
directions  were  express  and  frequent,  to  incul- 
cate early  and  late  the  great  truths  of^  religion  ; 
nay,  it  was  enforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of 
detail,  *  precept  upcm  precept,  line  upon  line,here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little**— at  all  times  and  sea- 
tons,  *  walking  by  the  way,  and  sitting  in  the 
house.*  I  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it  would 
generally  be  found  that  where  the  children  of 
pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there  had  been  some 
mistake,  some  neglect,  or  route  fault  en  the  part 
of  tfie  parents ;  that  they  had  not  used  tlie  ri|i;ht 
methods.  I  observed  that  I  thought  it  did  not 
It  all  derogate  from  the  sover^eifrnty  of  the  AU 
miishty,  that  he  appointed  certain  means  to  ac- 
complish certain  ends ;  and  that  the  adopting 
these  in  conformity  to  his  appointnient,  and  de. 
pendence  on  his  blessinir,  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  we  should  prove  our  faith  by 
our  obedience. 

1  found  I  had  gone  too  far~ she  said,  with 
floine  warmth,  that  she  was  not  wanting  in  any 
duty  to  her  daughters ;  bhe  set  them  a  good  ex- 
imple,  and  she  prayed  daily  for  their  conver- 
flion.  I  highly  commended  her  for  both,  but 
risked  the  observation,  *  that  praying  without 
instilling  principles,  might  Iw  as  inefficacious 
as  inntrurtion  without  prayer.  That  it  was  like 
«  husbandman,  who  should  expect  that  praying 
for  sunshine,  should  produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a 
6el<1  where  not  one  grain  had  been  sown.  God, 
indeed,  could  effect  thi;*,  but  he  does  not  do  it ; 
ind  the  means  being  of  his  own  appointment, 
his  omnipotence  im  not  leM«  exerted,  by  his  di- 
recting certain  effects  to  fi»llow  certain  causes, 
than  it  would  by  any  arbitrary  act.*  As  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with 

i,  she  contented  herself  with  saving  cold'r  , 


that  she  perceived  I  was  a  legaltal^  and  had  bat 
a  low  view  of  divine  things. 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no  mora 
interest  in  the  conversation  than  they  had  dona 
at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and  laughing,  an4 
netting  whito  silk  gloves,  till  they  were  sum* 
moned  to  the  harpsichord.     Despairing  of  get- 
ting on  with  them  in  company,  I   profios^  a 
walk  in  the  garden.     I  now  found  them  as  mU 
ling  to  talk,  as  destituto  of  any  thing  to  say. 
Their   conversation    was   vivid   aril    frivf>Iout. 
Tfiey  laid  great  stress  on  small  things.     T<im 
seemed  to  have  no  shades  in  their  understand- 
ing, but  used  the  strongest  terms  for  the  com- 
monest  occasions,  and  admiration  was  excited 
by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attention. 
They  were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  sorryi  • 
on  subjects  not  calculated  to  excite  affections  of 
any  kind.     They  were  animated  about  trifles, 
and  indifferent  on  things  of  importance.     They 
were,  I  must  confess,  frank  and  good-natured ; 
but  it  was  evident,  that  as  they  were  too  open, 
to  have  any  thing  to  conceal,  so  they  were  too 
uninformed  to  have  any  ih'it\g  to  produce ;  and 
I  was  resolved  not  to  risk  my  happiness  with  a 
woman  who  could  not  contribute  her  full  share 
towards  spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  the 
country. 

The  next  day,  all  the  hours  from  breakfast  to 
dinner  were  devoted  to  the  harp.     I  had  the  va- 
nity  to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of  time  was  made 
in  compliment  to  me,  as  I  had  profeseed  to  like 
music ;  till  I  found  that  all  their  mornings  were 
spent  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  only  fruit 
of  their  education,  which  seemed  to  l>e  used  to 
any  purpose,  was,  that  after  their  family  devo- 
tions  in  the  evening,  they  sung  and    played  a 
hymn.     This  was  almost   the  only  gii?n  thcj 
gave  of  iotellechial  or  spiritual  life.     They  at- 
tended morning  prayers,  if  they  were  dressed 
before  the  bell  rang.     One  morning  when  thej 
did  not  appear  till  late,  they  wore  reproved  by 
their  father ;  Mrs.  Ranby  said,  *  she  should  be 
more  angry  with  them  for  their  irregularity, 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Ranby  obstinately  persisted 
in  reading  a  printed  form,  which  she  was  per- 
suaded could  not  do  any  body  much  good.*    The 
poor  man,  who  was  really  well  disposed,  very 
properly  defended  himself,  by  sayinir,  that  he 
hoped  his  own  heart  went  along  with  every  word 
he  read ;  and  as  to  his  family,  he  thoujght  it 
much  more  beneficial  for  them  to  join  in  an  ex- 
cellent composition  of  a  judicious  divine,  than 
to  attend   to  any  such  crude  rhapsody  as  he 
should  he  able  to  produce,  whose  education  had 
not  qualified  him  to  lead  the  devotions  of  othert. 
I  had  never  beard  him  venture  to  make  use  of 
his  understanding  before;  and  I  continued  to 
find  it  much  better  than  I  had  at  first  given  him 
credit  for.    The  lady  observed,  with  some  aspe- 
rity, that  where  there  wore  gifu  and  graces^  it 
superseded  the  necessity  (»f  learning. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding,  I 
should  observe  that,  in  my  little  debates  with 
Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  always  challenged 
by  her,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that  becoming  ex- 
ample of  the  son  of  Cato,  who,  when  about  to 
deliver  sentimente  which  might  be  thought  too 
assuming  in  so  young  a  man,  introduced  hiaad- 
m'lnitjona  with  this  modest  preface. 
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Xmnember  what  oar  father  oA  has  taught  ui. 
I,  without  quoting  the  son  of  the  rage  ofUti- 
ei,  constantly  adduced  the  paternal  authority 
ftr  opinions,  which  mii^fht  savour  too  much  of 
trro^ance  without  suoh  a  sanction. 

I  observed  in  the  course  of  my  vioit,  that  self- 
denial  mi^e  no  part  of  Mrs.  R'anby*^  religious 
plan.  She  fancied,  I  believe,  that  it  savoured 
of  works,  and  of  works  she  was  evidently  afraid. 
She  talked  as  if  activity  were  uw^lcss,  and  cMr- 
tion  unn<!ce0sary,  and  as  if,  like  inanimate  mat. 
ter,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  be 
dwnc  upon. 

I  assured  her  that  though  I  depended  on  the 
Hiercy  of  6f>d,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son, 
for  salvation,  as  entirely  as  she  could  do,  yet  I 
Iknught  ihnt  Almighty  grace,  so  far  from  seU 
ting  aside  dilirent  exertion,  was  the  prinriple 
which  promoted  it.  That  salvation  is  in  no 
part  of  scripture  represented  as  attainable  by 
the  indolent  Christian,  if  I  might  couple  such 
contradictory  terms.  That  I  had  been  oAen 
awfully  struck  with  the  plain  declarations,  *  that 
the  kingdom  of  hea%'en  suffereth  violence* — 
*itrive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate* — *■  whatso. 
fver  thy  hand  lindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
■ight* — *  give  diligence  to  make  your  oalliiig 
•ore* — *  work  out  your  own  salvation.* — To  this 
kbour,  this  watchfulness,  this  sedulity  of  endea> 
four,  the  crown  of  life  is  expressly  promised, 
tod  salvation  is  not  less  the  fVce  gift  of  God, 
because  he  has  annexed  certain  conditions  to 
Mr  obtaining  it 

The  more  I  argued,  the  more  I  found  my  re- 

station  decline;  yet  to  argue  she  compelled 

Me.    I  really  believed  she  was  sincere,  but  she 

Was  ill-informed,  governed  by  feelings  and  im. 

palses,  rather  than  by  the  plain  express  rule  of 

•eripture.     It  was   not  that  she  did  not  read 

•eripture,  but  she  interpreted  it  in  her  own  way; 

biilt  opinions  on  insulated  texts;  did  not  com. 

fkte  scripture  with  scripture,  except  as  it  con- 

eorred  to  strengthen  her  bias.    She  considered 

vith  a  disproportionate  fondness,  those  passages 

which  supported  her  peconceived  opinions,  in. 

Mead  of  being  uniformly  governed  by  the  gene. 

ral  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  page.     She 

bad  far  less  reverence  for  the  preceptive  than 

§br  the  doctrinal  parts,  because  she  did  not  suffi. 

eienily  consider  faith  as  sn  operative  influential 

■rincipte ;  nor  did  she  conceive  that  the  sub. 

Dmeat  doctrines  involve  deep  practical  oonse. 

fences.    She  did  not  consider  the  government 

M  the  tongue,  nor  the  command  of  her  passions, 

■•  forming  anv  material   part  of  the  Christian 

character.      Her  zeal  was  fiery,  because   her 

temper  waa  so;  and  her  charity  was  cold,  be. 

cause  it  was  an  expensive  propensity  to  keep 

warm.     Among  the  perfections  of  the  Redeem. 

cr*e  character,  she  did  not  consider  his  being 

'meek  and  lowly*  as  an  example,  the  influence 

of  which  was  to  extend  to  her.    She  considered 

it  indeed  as  admirahU^  but  not  as  imitahle  ;  a 

^■tinction  she  was  very  apt  to  make  in  all  her 

practical  dissertations,  and  in  her  interpretation 

of  scripture. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting, 
in  general  and  rather  customary  terms,  her  own 
•zceeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranby  said,  *  You 
accuse  Tourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear  i 


*  you  have  sins,  to  be  sure.*  *  And  pr&y  what 
sins  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby  V  said  she,  turning  up. 
on  him  with  so  much  quickness  that  the  puor 
man  sUrted.  » Nay,'  said  he,  meekly  ;  •  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  yuu ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
hearing  you  condemn  yourself  so  grievously,  I 
intended  to  comfort  you,  and  to  say  that,  except 

a  few  faults '  » And   pray  what   faults  7* 

interrupted  she,  continuing  to  speak  however, 
lest  he  should  catch  an  interval  to  tell  them.  *  I 
defy  you,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.*  •My 
dear,*  replied  he,  *bs  you  charged  yourself  with 
all,  I  thought  it  would  be  letting  you  off  cheaply 

by  naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as- .* 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  for,  I  inter- 
posed,  and  soOening  things  as  much  as  I  could 
for  the  lady,  said,  *  I  conceived  that  Mr.  Ranby 
meant,  that  though  she  partook  of  the  general 
corruption  ■  *  Here  Ranby  interrupting  me 
with  more  npirit  than  I  thought  he  possessed, 
said,  *  General  corruption,  Sir,  must  be  a  source 
of  particular  corruption.  I  did  not  mean  that 
my  wife  was  worse  than  other  women.*  *  Worse, 
Mr.  Ranby,  worse  ?*  cried  she.  Ranby  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  not  minding  her,  went  on, 
*■  As  she  is  always  infinting  that  the  whdle  spe. 
cies  is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing  that 
she  herself  has  not  quite  escaped  the  infection. 
Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  grosH,  and  a  saint  in 
the  detail ;  that  is,  to  have  all  sins  and  no  faults. 
is  a  Ihing  I  do  not  quite  comprehend.* 

Af\er  he  had  lef>  the  room,  which  he  did  aa 
the  shortest  way  of  allaying  tlie  storm,  she  apo- 
logized  for  him,  and  said,  *  he  was  a  well  mean- 
ing man,  and  HCted  up  to  the  little  light  he  had;* 
but  added,  *that  he  was  unncquainted  with  re* 
ligious  feelings,  and  knew  little  of  the  nature 
of  conversion.* 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider  Chris, 
tianity,  as  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  and  there- 
fore thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on  serious 
subjects  to  any  but  ti.e  initiated.  If  they  do 
not  return  the  tign^  she  gives  them  up  as  blind 
and  dead. — She  thinks  she  can  only  make  her- 
self intelligible  to  those  to  whom  certain  pecu- 
liar  phrases  are  familiar ;  and  though  hrr  fnenda 
may  be  correct,  devout, and  both  doctrinally  and 
practically  pious,  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  a  cer- 
tain mystic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  sympathy 
of  intelligence  between  her  and  them,  if  they  do 
not  fully  conceive  of  impresnioos,  and  cannot 
respond  to  mysterious  communications,  she 
holdu  them  unworthy  of  intercourse  with  her. 
She  does  not  so  much  insist  on  high  moral  ex- 
cellence  as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on 
their  own  account  of  their  internal  feelings. 

She  holds  very  cheap  that  gradual  growth  in 
piety  which  is  in  reality  no  less  the  effect  of 
divine  grace,  than  those  instantaneous  conver- 
sions which  she  believes  to  be  so  common.  She 
cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of  every  advance  in 
piety,  of  every  improvement  in  virtue,  of  every 
illumination  of  the  understanding,  of  every 
amendment  in  the  heart,  of  every  ratification  of 
the  will,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  no  leas  the  author 
heoause  it  is  progressive,  than  if  it  were  sudden 
It  is  true.  Omnipotence  can,  when  he  pleases, 
still  produce  theoe  instantaneous  effects,  as  he 
has  sotnetimes  done ;  but  as  it  is  not  his  esta« 
blisbed  or  common  mode  of  operation,  it  seeoi 
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▼ain  and  rash,  presumptuously  to  wait  fir  these 
niraculous  interferences.  An  implicit  depend- 
once,  however,  on  such  interferences  is  certain- 
ly more  gratifying  to  the  genius  of  enthusidsin, 
than  the  anxious  vigilance,  the  fervent  prayer, 
the  daily  ntniGrgle,  the  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, thnuj^h  constant  progress  of  the  sober- 
minded  Christian.  Such  a  Christian  is  fully 
aware  that  his  heart  requires  as  much  watching 
in  the  more  advanced  as  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  his  religious  course.  He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well. grounded  hope,  and  looks  not  for  ecstacies, 
till  that  hope  be  swallowed  up  in  fruition. 
Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  a  growing  love 
of  Grod,  and  an  increasing  submission  to  his 
will,  though  he  is  unconscious  of  visions,  and 
unacquainted  with  any  revelation  but  that  which 
God  has  made  in  his  word.  He  remembers, 
and  ho  derives  cooHolation  from  the  remem- 
brance, that  his  Saviour,  in  his  most  gracious 
and  soothing  invitation  to  the  *  heavy  laden,* 
has  mercifully  promised  *  rest,*  but  be  has  no 
where  promised  rapture. 


CHAP.  VI. 

But  to  rftorn.to  Mrs.  Ranby*s  daughters. 
Is  Ih'iiteotuistency^  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  co.n- 
pared  the  inanity  of  the  life  with  the  serious- 
oess  of  the  discourse ;  and  contrasted  the  vacant 
way  in  which  the  day  was  spent,  with  the  de- 
cent and  devout  manner,  in  which  it  was  begun 
md  ended  ?  I  recollected  that  under  the  early 
though  imperfect  sacred  institution,  tlie  fire  of 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  never 
flufT^red  to  tie  extinguished  during  the  day. 

Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought  it  a 
little  heathenish  to  have  had  her  dauehters  in- 
fltructod  in  polite  literature,  and  to  have  filled  a 
toisure  hour  in  reading  to  her  a  useful  book, 
that  was  not  professedly  religious,  she  felt  no 
compunction  at  their  waste  of  time,  or  the  tri- 
fling pursuits  in  which  the  day  was  suffered  to 
spend  itselfl  The  pianoforte,  when  they  were 
weary  of  the  harp,  copying  some  different  draw- 
ings, gilding  a  set  of  flower  pots,  and  netting 
white  gloves  and  veils,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
whole  business  of  these  immortal  beings,  of 
thetie  Christians,  for  whom  it  had  been  solemnly 
engngred  that  they  should  manfully  fight  under 
Chri8i*s  banner. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  f  was  much  more 
inclined  to  lay  the  L!\meon  their  education  than 
their  dispositions.  I  found  them  not  only  good 
humoured,  but  charitably  dispoeed ;  but  their 
charities  were  small  and  casual,  ofken  ill  appli- 
ed, and  always  without  a  plan.  They  knew  no- 
thing  of  the  state,  character,  or  wants  of  the 
neiifhbouring  poor ;  and  it  had  never  been  point, 
ed  out  to  them  that  the  instruction  of  the  young 
and  ignorant  made  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
rich  towards  them. 

When  I  once  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  oo  thi<i 
•abject  to  Mrs.  Ranby,  she  drily  said  there  were 
many  other  ways  of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  be- 
•ides  exposing  her  daughters  to  the  probability 
of  catching  diseases,  and  the  certainty  of  get 
t&ng  dirt  by  tucb  visiti.    Her  lubsoription  wai 


never  wanting  when  she  was  qnite  ture  that  tiw 
object  was  deserving.  As  I  suspected  that  she 
a  little  overrated  her  own  charity,  I  ouuld  not 
forbear  observing,  that  I  did  not  think  it  de« 
manded  a  combination  of  all  the  virtues  to  entitk 
a  poor  sick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And  though  I 
durst  not  quote  so  light  an  author  as  Ham- 
let to  her,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  mymiS, 
fpee  every  man  his  due  and  who  thall  *§e€pt 
whipping  7  O  !  if  God  dealt  so  rigidly  with  us; 
if  he  waited  to  bestow  his  ordinary  bleasiogi 
till  we  were  good  enough  to  deserve  them,  who 
would  be  clothed  7  who  would  be  fed  7  who 
would  have  a  roof  to  shelter  him  7 

It  was  not  that  sho  gave  nothing  away,  hot 
she  had  a  great  dislike  to  relieve  any  but  those 
of  her  own  religious  persuasion. — Though  htr 
Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  for  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages,  she  will  only  lay  down 
her  money  for  a  very  limited  number  of  a  very 
limited  class.  To  be  religious  is  not  claim  suffi- 
cient on  her  bounty  ;  they  must  be  religious  in 
a  particular  way. 

The  Miss  Ranbys  had  not  been  habituated  to 
make  any  systematic  provision  for  regular  cha- 
rity, or  for  any  of  those  accidental  calainitiea, 
for  which  the  purse  of  the  affluent  slniuld  al- 
ways be  provided :  and  being  very  expensive  in 
their  persons,  they  had  often  not  a  six- pence  to 
bestow,  when  the  moHt  deserving  caee  presented 
itself.  This  must  frequently  happen  when  there 
is  no  specific  fund  for  charity  which  shonld  be 
included  in  the  general  arrangementof  expenses: 
and  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  be  lef\  to 
depend  on  the  accidental  state  of  the  puree.     If 
no  new  trinket  happened  to  be  wanted,  these 
young  ladies  were  liberal  to  any  application, 
though  always  without  judging  of  its  merits  by 
their  own  oyee  and  ears.     But  if  there  was  a 
competition  between  a  sick  Amily  and  a  new 
brooch,  the  brooch  was  sure  to  carry  the  day. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  caee,  had  they 
been  habituated  to  visit  themselvea  the  abodes 
of  penury  and  woe.  Their  flexible  young'hearti 
would  have  been  wiought  upon  by  the  aetoal 
sight  of  miseries,  the  impression  of  which  was 
feeble  when  it  reached  their  ears  at  a  distance, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  all  the  aoflncMes 
and  accommodations  of  luxurious  life.     *  They 
would  do  what  they  could.     Tuey  hoped  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  it  was  represented.*  Th<»y  fell  into 
the  usual  way  of  pacifying  their  consciences  by 
their  regrets ;  and  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  their  sympathy  with  the  suffering  was  ta. 
atonement  for  their  not  relieving  iL 

I  obwrved,  with  concern,  daring  my  vin^ 
how  little  the  Christian  temper  seemed  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  religioo. 
This  appeared  in  the  daily  concerns  of  this  high 
professor.  An  opinion  contradicted,  a  peraoa 
of  different  religious  views  commended,  the 
smallest  opposition  to  her  will,  the  intrusion  jf 
an  unseasonable  visitor,  even  an  imperfection 
in  the  dressing  of  some  dish  at  table :  each  tri* 
fles  not  only  discomposed  her,  bat  the  discom- 
posure was  manifested  with «  vehemence,  whieh 
she  was  not  aware  was  a  'Ibiilt ;  nor  did  she 
seem  at  all  sensible  that  her  religion  waa  ever 
to  be  resorted  to  but  on  great  oocasiona,  forget- 
ting  that  great  ocoasioni  but  rarel?  ocoor  in 
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eoromon  life,  ind  thit  these  small  passeii,  it 
which  the  enemv  is  perpetually  entering^,  the 
true  Christiao  mill  vigilantly  guard. 

I  obeerved  in  Mis.  Ranbj  one  striking  incon. 
•istencjr.  While  she  considered  it  as  funning 
■  complete  line  of  separation  from  the  world, 
that  she  and  her  daughters  abstained  from  pub- 
lic plaoee,  she  had  no  objection  to  their  indem- 
nifying themselves  for  this  forbearance,  by  de. 
Young  no  monstrous  a  disproportion  of  their 
time  to  that  irery  amusement  which  constitutes 
■0  principal  a  part  of  diversion  abroad.  The 
time  which  is  redeemed  from  :%-hat  is  wrong,  is 
•  of  little  value,  if  not  dedicated  to  what  is  right; 
and  it  is  not  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  the 

ripel  furnish  a  subject  for  discussion,  if  they 
not  furnish  a  principle  of  action. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  defects  which  struck 
me  in  this,  and  two  or  three  other  families, 
whom  I  afterwards  visited,  was  the  want  of 
eompanionableness  in  the  daughters.  They 
did  not  mem  to  form  a  part  of  the  family  com- 
pact; but  made  a  kind  of  distinct  branch  of 
tliemeelves.  Surely,  when  only  the  parents  and 
a  few  select  friends  are  met  together,  in  a  family 
way,  the  daughters  should  contribute  their  por- 
tion to  enliven  the  domestic  circle.  They  were 
always  ready  to  sing  and  to  play,  but  did  not 
take  the  pains  to  produce  themselves  in  con- 
fersation  ;  but  seemed  to  carry  on  a  distinct  in- 
tercourse, by  herding,  and  whispering,  and 
hoghing  together. 

Id  some  women  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  good  ingredients,  they  were  so  ill  mixed  up 
together  as  not  to  produce  an  elegant,  interest- 
ing companion.  It  appeared  to  me  that  three 
of  the  grand  inducements  in  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
are,  tlMt  a  man  may  have  a  directress  for  his 
lamily,  a  preceptress  for  his  children,  and  a 
eompanion  for  himself.  Can  it  be  honestly 
affirmed  that  the  present  habits  of  domestic  life 
are  generally  favourable  to  the  union  of  these 
three  .eaeentials  ?  Yet  which  of  them  can  a  man 
of  aanee  and  principle  consent  to  relinquish  in 
Ui  oonjogal  proepecta  7 


CHAP.  VII. 

I  BvraaiiED  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 
To  a  speculative  stranger,  a  London  day  pre- 
•ints  every  variety  of  circumstance  in  every 
eoDceivable  shape  of  which  human  life  is  sus- 
oeptible.  When  you  trace  the  solicitude  of  the 
morning  conntenance,  the  anxious  exploring  of 
Ifae  morning  paper,  the  eager  interrogation  of 
Ifae  morning  goeat — when  you  hear  the  dismal 
•anmeratioD  of  loaaea  by  land,  and  perils  by  sea 
-^^s  trebling,  dangers  multiplyinp^,  com- 
■eroe  annihilating,  war  protracted,  invasion 
threatening,  destruction  impending — your  mind 
eatcbes  and  communicates  the  terror,  and  yon 
6el  yourself  *  falling  with  a  falling  state.* 

Bat  when,  in  the  course  of  the  very  same 
day,  yon  meet  theM.  gloomy  prognosticators  at 
the  samptnoua,  nof'*  dinner,  but  hecatomb,*  at 
the  gorgeoos  fete,  the  splendid  spectacle ;  when 
▼on  bear  the  frivolous  discourse,  witness  the 
luarioiia  diaaipation,  contemplate  the  bound- 


loffs  indulgence,  and  observe  the  ruinous  gaming 
you  would  be  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Am  I  not  sup 
ping  in  the  Antipodes  of  that  land  in  which  J 
breakfasted  ?  Surely  this  is  a  country  ofdifieren* 
men,  different  characters,  and  different  circum 
stances.  This  is  at  least  a  place  in  which 
there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger,  nor  want,  nor 
misery,  nor  war. 

If  you  observe  the  overflowing  subscriptions 
raised,  the  innumerable  societies  formed,  the 
committees  appointed,  the  agents  employed,  the 
royal  patrons  engaged,  the  noble  presidents 
provided,  the  palace-like  structures  erected  ;  and 
all  this  to  alleviate,  to  cure,  and  even  to  prevent 
every  calamity,  which  the  indigent  can  suffer, 
or  the  affluent  conceive  ;  to  remove  not  only  want 
but  ignorance  ;  to  suppress  not  only  misery  but 
vice,  would  you  not  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
*  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ?  How  noble  in 
reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  action  how 
like  an  angel !  In  compassion,  how  like  a  God  f 

If  you  look  into  the  whole  comet  like  eccen- 
tric orb  of  the  human  character ;  if  you  com- 
pared all  the  struggling  contrariety  of  principle 
and  of  passion ;  the  clashing  of  opinion  and  of 
action,  of  resolution  and  of  performance;  the 
victories  of  evil  over  the  propensities  to  good ; 
if  you  contrasted  the  splendid  virtue  with  the 
disorderly  vice ;  the  exalted  generosity  with  the 
selfish  narrowness ;  the  provident  bounty  with 
the  thoughtless  prodigality ;  the  extremes  of  all 
that  is  dignified,  with  the  excesses  of  all  that  is 
abject,  would  you  not  exclaim  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Pascal,  *  O !  the  grandeur  and  the  littleness, 
the  excellence  and  the  corruption,  the  majesty 
and  the  meanness  of  man  ! 

If  yon  attended  the  debates  in  our  great  de- 
liberative assemblies;  if  you  heard  uie  argu- 
ment and  the  eloquence,  *  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit,*  the  public  spirit  and  the  disinterestedness ; 
Curtius*s  devotedness  to  his  country,  and  Regu- 
lus*s  disdain  of  self,  expressed  with  all  thelo^ic 
which  reason  cuk  suggest,  and  embellished  with 
all  the  rhetoric  which  fancy  can  supply,  would 
you  not  rapturously  cry  out,  this  is 

Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame? 

But  if  you  discern  the  bitter  personality,  the 
incurable  prejudice,  the  cutting  retort,  the  sus- 
picious implication,  the  recriminating  sneer,  the 
cherished  animosity  ;  if  you  beheld  the  interests 
of  an  empire  standing  still,  the  business  of  the 
civilized  globe  suspended,  while  two  intellectual 
gladiators  are  thrusting  each  to  give  the  other 
a  fall,  and  to  show  his  own  strength ;  would  yon 
not  lament  the  littleness  of  the  great,  the  infir- 
mities  of  the  good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
wise  ?  Would  you  not,  soaring  a  flight  far  above 
Hamlet  or  Pascal,  apostrophize  with  the  Royal 
Psalmist,  'Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  re- 
gardest  him  V 

But  to  descend  to  my  individual  concerns.— 
Among  my  acquaintance  I  visited  two  sepa- 
rate families,  where  the  daughters  were  remark- 
ably attractive,  and  more  than  usually  endowed 
with  beauty,  sense,  and  elegance  ;  but  I  was  de 
terred  from  following  up  the  acquaintance,^  by 
observing  in  each   family,   practices    which 
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thungfh  very  different,  alnioet  equally  revolted 

In  one,  where  the  young  ladies  had  large  for- 
tunes  they  inninuated  theiiisclvea  into  trie  ad- 
miration, and  invited  the  faiuiliarity  of  young 
mrMi,  by  alteiitiuns  the  most  flattering,  and  eivi- 
liticD  the  most  alluriiii^.  When  ihey  had  made 
■uro  of  their  aim,  and  the  admirers  were  en- 
courtged  to  make  propos.tN,  the  ladies  burs 
mto  a  loud  laugii,  wondered  what  the  man  could 
ni*^nn ;  they  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  more 
than  common  politeness;  then  petrified  them 
wit'i  distant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice 
the  same  arts  on  others. 

The  other  family,  in  which  I  thought  I  had 
secured  ap  agreeable  intimacy,  I  instantly  de- 
serted on  observing  ihe  gracious  and  engaging 
reception  given  by  the  ladies  to  more  than  one 
libertine  ot  the  most  notorious  profligacy.  The 
men  were  handsome,  and  elegant,  and  fashion- 
able, and  had  figured  in  newspapers  and  courts 
of  justice.  This  degrading  popularity  rather 
attracted  than  repelled  attention ;  and  while  the 
guilty  associates  in  their  crime  were  shunned 
with  abhorrence  by  these  very  ladies,  the  spe- 
cious undoers  were  not  only  received  with  com- 
plaiftauco,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  competition 
who  should  be  most  strenuous  in  their  endea- 
vours to  attract  them.  Surely  women  of  fash- 
ion can  hardly  make  a  more  corrupt  use  of  in- 
fluence, a  talent  for  which  they  will  be  peculiar- 
ly accountable.  Surely,  mere  personal  purity 
con  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  virtue  in  those 
who  can  sanction  notoriously  vicious  characters, 
which  their  reprobation,  if  it  could  Dot  reform, 
would  at  least  degrade. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Belfield  to  be  persons  of  much  worth. 
— They  were  candid,  generous  and  sincere. 
They  saw  the  errors  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  but  had  not  resolution  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  its  shackols.  They  partook, 
indeed,  very  sparingly  of  its  diversions,  not  so 
much  because  they  suspected  their  evil  ten- 
dency, «i  because  they  had  better  resources  in 
themselves. 

Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  more  people, 
fr?ni  mere  good  sense  and  just  taste,  without 
the  operation  of  any  religious  consideration,  do 
not,  when  the  first  ardour  is  cooled,  perceive  the 
futility  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  and  decline 
it  as  the  man  declines  the  amusements  of  the 
ehild.  But  fashionable  society  produces  few 
persons  who,  like  the  ex-courtier  of  King  David, 
assign  their  four-score  years  as  a  reason  for  no 
longer  *  delighting  in  the  voice  of  singing  men 
and  singing  women.* 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  however,  kept  up 
a  large  and  general  acquaintance ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  continue  to  associate  with  the  world, 
without  retaining  something  of  its  spirit  Their 
standard  of  morals  was  high,  compared  with 
that  of  those  with  whom  they  lived ;  hut  when 
the  standard  of  the  gospel  was  suggested  they 
drew  in  a  little,  and  thought  things  might  be 
tmnried  too  far.  There  was  nothing  in  their 
practice  which  made  it  their  interest  to  hope 
that  Christianity  might  not  be  true.  They  both 
assented  to  its  doctrines,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of 
general  hope  of  ita  final  promiaei.    But  their 


views  were  neither  ci  rrect  nor  elevated.     They 
were  contented  to  generalize  the  doctrines  or 
scripture,  au'l  though  they  venerated   its  awful 
truthfi  in  the  agrregale,  they  rather  took  them 
upon  trust  than  Uboured  fo  understand  them,  or 
to  imbuo  their   minds   with  a  spirit  of  them 
Many  a  high  professor,  however,  might  havs 
bloahed  to  see  how  carefully  they  exercised  not 
a  few  Christian   dispositions;   how   kind  and 
patient  1  hey  were  !  how  favoarable  in  their  con. 
structions  of  the  actions  of  others  !  how  chari. 
table  to  the  necessitous !  how  exact  in  vert, 
city  !  and  how  tender  of  the  reputation  of  their 
neighbour !  * 

Sir  John  had  been  early  hurt  by  living  n 
much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wits,  politi> 
cians,  and  philosophers.  This,  though  he  hid 
escaped  the  contagion  of  false  principles,  had 
kept  back  the  growth  of  such  as  were  trua* 
Men  versed  in  the  world,  and  abstracted  firom 
all  religious  society,  begin,  in  time,  a  little  tA 
suspect  whether  their  own  religious  opinion* 
may  not  possibly  be  wrong,  or  at  least  rigid,  wheO 
they  see  them  so  opposite  to  those  of  persons 
whose  judgment  they  are  accustomeid  to  k»J 
up  in  oth^  points.  He  found,  too,  (hat  in  tla 
society  in  which  he  lived,  the  reputation  of 
ligion  detracted  much  from  that  of  talents,  an^ 
a  man  does  not  rare  to  have  his  understandin  .0 
questioned  by  those  in  whose  opinion  he  wish^ssfl 
to  stand  well.  This  apprehension  did  not,  ir^v 
deed,  drive  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
it  led  him  to  conceal  them  ;  and  that  piety  whi 
is  forcibly  kept  out  of  sight,  which  has  nothin 
to  fortify,  and  every  thing  to  repel  it,  is  too  a 
to  decline. 

His  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman,  wb 
virtues  and  graces  attached  him  to  his  ow 
home,  drew  him  oflf  from  the  most  dangerous 
his  prior  connexions.    This  union  had  at  on 

improved  his  character  and  augmented  bis  haj 

piness.    If  Lady  Belfield  erred,  it  was  throu^  ^ 
excess  of  kindness  and  candour.    Her  kiadM^I 
led  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  her  chiUiMK>4 
and  her  candour  to  the  too  favourable  consCnrt9- 
tion  of  the  errofii  of  her  acquaintance.     She  ws' 
the  very   reverse  of   my   Hampstead    frien^l^ 
Whereas  Mrs.  Ranby  thought  hardly  any  body 
would  be  saved.  Lady  Belfield  comforted  hersel? 
that  hardly  any  body   was  in  danger.    Thti 
opinion  was  not  taken  up  as  a  palliaUve  to  quiet 
her  conscience,  on  account  of  the  sins  or  her 
own  conduct,  for  her  conduct  was  remarkably 
correct ;  but  it  sprung  from  a  natural  swectMM 
of  temper,  joined  to  a  mind  not  sufficiently!^ 
formed  and  guided  by  scripture  truth.    She  was 
candid  and  teachable,  but  as  sbp  could  doC  help 
seeing  that  she  had  more  religion  than  most  of 
her  acquaintance,  she  felt  a  secret  oqvplacency 
in  observing  how  far  her  principles  rose  above 
theirs,  instead  of  an  humbling  conviction  of 
how  far  her  own  fell  below  the  requisitions  of 
the  gospel. 

The  fundamental  error  was,  that  she  bad  no 
distinct  view  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 
She  often  lamented  the  weaknesses  and  vices 
of  individuals,  but  thought  an  vice  in  incidental 
not  a  radical  mischief,  the  effect  of  thouyhtleas ■ 
ness  and  casual  temptation.  She  talked  with 
discriminatioQ  of  the  fkulta  of  aoiiM  of  her  chil- 
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bat  while  she  rejoiced  in  the  happier  die- 
US  of  others,  she  never  eoepccted  that 
id  aJl  broQf  bt  into  the  vorM  with  them  a 
[  lendencj  to  eril ;  aad  Ihoof  ht  it  cruel  to 
B  that  aach  innooeiit  lifde  ihiDga,  had  anj 
roaf  propenaitiea  ma  edaeelion  would  not 
illjcure.  In  erery  thing' the  complete  eon- 
*Mrs.  Ranbj— «a  the  latter  thought  edn- 
Dould  do  nolhinf.  Lady  Belfield  tlioiifht 
d  do  eyery  thinf ;  that  there  waa  no  gind 
sjf  which  it  wo^  not  bring  to  perfection, 
enrmptioa  which  it  coold  not  completely 
Iflu  On  the  operation  of  a  higher  infio. 
hs  placed  too  little  depeadmce;  while 
anfaj  rested  in  an  nnreaaoatble  Imat  on 
rftrenoe  not  warranted  faf  eeriplvrr. 
«rd  to  her  children,  Laidy  Balield  waa 
tke  strength  of  her  a^dion  lo  estreme 
laee.    She  eneouraged  no  yne&  in  thera, 

did  not  saflMently  check  those  indica- 
hieh  are  the  seeds  of  viflBi  She  reproved 
ml  fault,  but  never  thought  of  implanting 
iple  which  mii;ht  eitirpate  the  evil  from 
I  the  fault  tprung ;  so  that  the  individoal 
ad  the  individual  correction  were  conti- 
raeurring. 

Irs.  Raoby,  I  had  observed,  seldom  quoted 
.Ted  writer  but  Sl  Paul,  I  remarked  that 
lelfield  admired  almost  exclusively  Eccle- 

Proverbs,  and  the  historical  books  of  the 

Of  the  Epistles,  that  of  St.  James  was 
Burite ;  the  others  she  thought  chiefly,  if 
irely  applicable  to  the  circoqnslanoes  of 
m  and  Pagans,  U»lhe  converts  from  among 
tfaey  w*r«  addrepsed.  If  she  entertained 
in  awful  revtMfeon  lor  the  doctrinal  parts, 
B  earnest  wish  to  study  them,  it  arose 
*  oomroon  mistake  of  believing  that  they 
■rely  speculative,  without  being  aware  of 
9ep  importance.  But  if  these  two  ladies 
fiametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in 

pointa,  both  were  frequently  right  in 
hey  aasumed,  and  both  wrong  only  in 
bey  rejected.  Each  contended  for  one 
Ihat  which  will  not  save,  when  disjoined 
tin  other,  but  which,  whan  united  to  it, 
M  the  complete  Christian  character. 
rTnelfield,  who  was,  if  I  may  ao  speak, 
lly  charitable,  almost  thought  that 
_fht  be  purchased  by  charity.  She  in- 
tlw  valuable  auperstructure  of  good  works, 
1  them  as  her  foundation ;  and  while  Mrs. 
would  not  perhaps  much  have  blamed 
Sir  breaking  the  tables  of  the  law,  had  he 
moHahed  the  aecond.  Lady  Belfield  would 
•ved  the  second  as  the  more  important  of 

r  Belfield  had  less  vanity  than  any  woman 
knpw,  who  was  not  governed  by  a  very 
■otJI^us  principle.  Her  modesty  never 
1  the  admiration  of  the  world,  but  her  ti. 

loo  much  dreaded  its  censure.  She 
not  do  a  wrong  thing  to  obtain  any  ap- 

bat  she  omitted  some  right  ones  from 
nd  of  blame. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

^hoQse  of  Sir  John  BelBeld  was  beoome  a 
•  kind  of  home  to  me.    He  and  hie  lady 


seldom  went  out  B  an  evenkf  .  Happf  in  each 
other  and  in  thmr  childrepff  Iboogii  they  lived 
much  with  the  rational,  th&f^wmaSktm^  as  little 
as  they  thought  possible  with  the  racketing 
world.  Yet  being  known  to  be  generally  at 
home,  they  ware  exposed  le  the  iaraads  of  oer. 
tain  invader^  called  fine  ladies,  who.  always 
afraid  of  being  too  early  for  their  partiea,  aiw 
eoostantly  on  the  watch,  bow  todtabordcn  them- 
selves, for  the  intermediate  hoar,  of  the  heavy 
commodity  ttsie  ;  a  raw  material,  which  as  thev 
aeldom  work  up  at  home,  they  are  alwaya  wil- 
ling to  truck  againat  the  time  of  their  more  do- 
mestic acquaintance.  Now,  as  these  issl  kmte 
always  aomething  to  do,  it  is  an  unfair  traffic ; 

*  all  the  reciprocity  is  on  one  side,*  to  borrow  the 
expression  of  an  illustrioua  statesman ;  and  the 
barter  is  as  disadvantageitus  lo  the  sober  home 
trader,  as  that  of  the  honest  negroes,  who  ei- 
change  their  gold  dust  and  iviiry  fur  the  beads 
and  bita  of  glajw  of  the  wily  Eogliah. 

These  nightly  irruptions,  though  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  py  friends,  were  of  use  to 
me,  as  they  enabM  me  to  see  and  judge  more 
of  the  gay  world,  than  I  could  have  done  with- 
out going  in  aearch  of  it ;  a  riak,  which  I  thought 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  gain.  It  was  like 
learning  the  language  of  the  enemy 'a  country  at 
home. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  happily 
aknn  in  the  library.  Lady  Bel6eld,  working  at 
her  embroickry,  cheerfully  joining  in  our  little 
discussions,  and  comparing  our  peaceful  plea- 
sures with  those  pursued  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
countless  carriages  which  were  tearmg  op  the 

*  wheel- worn  streets,*  or  jostling  each  other  at 
the  door  of  the  next  boose,  when  a  grand  assem- 
bly was  collecting  its  mvriads— Sir  John  asked 
what  riiould  be  tlM  evenfng  book.  Then  rising, 
he  took  down  froip  the  shelf  Akenaide*s  Plea- 
sores  of  Imagination. 

*  Is  it,*  aaiS  he,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  *  the 
rage  for  novelty,  or  a  real  degeneracy  of  taate, 
that  we  now  so  seldom  hear  ofa  poet,  wIk\  when 
I  waa  a  boy,  was  the  admiration  dCevery  man 
who  had  a  relish  for  true  genius  7  ffhnnot  de- 
fend his  principles,  since  in  a  work,  of  which 
AfoR  is  profiMsedly  the  object,  he  has  overlooked 
his  tmmorteitly  ;  a  subject,  which  one  wonders 
did  not  force  itself  upon  him,  as  ao  congenial  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  whatever  his  reli- 
gious views  might  have  been.  But  to  speak  of 
him  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work,  which  abounds  in  a 
richer  profusion  of  images,  and  a  more  varie* 
gated  luxuriance  of  expressioa  than  the  Plea- 
sures  of  Imagination,  cannot  eaaily  be  found. 
The  flimsy  metre  of  our  day  aeems  to  add  firesh 
value  to  hia  sinewy  verse.  We  have  no  happier 
master  of  poetic  numbers,  none  who  better  knew 

Tto  build  the  loftj  rhyme. 

The  enndensed  vigour,  ao  indispensable  to  blank 
verse,  the  skilful  variation  of  the  pause,  the  mas- 
terly structure  of  the  period,  and  all  the  oocolt 
mysteries  c»f  the  art,  can  perhape  be  best  learnt 
from  Aksnside.  If  he  could  have  conveyed  In* 
Thompeon  his  melody  and  rhythm,  and  Thoonp. 
son  wonld  have  paid  him  back  in  perspieoiiy 
and  transparency  of  meaning,  how  they  n^ht 


.«■•■., 
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*  I  tanft)^*  Md  (,'ia  Midiiit  Akeiuidg,  I 
Im*  ncM*  and  Lh«n  Gtund  iha  xnip  pMMge  (t 
ooee  mchaollof  «iiil  aiiiiucll>ei>ii<.  A*  il  htp- 
pent  to  n'Wijr  freqacalarB  af  ilir  "  ■  r«,lhe  mu- 

«io  iilwii]>ii  trunpurlii,  but  ilir  -  ■  i  -  ■«  not  •!. 
wa^i  iiiidenloid.'  I  tben  ili-^irvil  117  friend  Id 
gntify  u-i  with  ihB  6r«l  biKik  of    '      *"        


of  In.;. 

sir  JuliD 


liontla  lowr  of  porby,  !■ 
wnicn  im  ■■■■  one  luls.  He  read  it  triih  much 
•pirit  uid  feeliog,  eapectally  theme  Irul;  duaical 

nai.Mlaf  iTi  III  I  11  wilMHnnh  anAbcatn. 
Tta  B*iiw  fniinUini  in  iwjr  cnnuiH 
Orkviitt-iiiianiMbiinK:  iKra  kaml  in  liaiiil 
81I  larBinniioi  tbt  f  rae>-> :  hn*  nlbroB'd, 

Idviih  ihe  ■oul'u  nenrfUinf  Jar- 

*  The  rapuUlioD  of  IhU  exqnuite  puug*,'  uid 
he,  laying  down  the  buok,  'ia  eatabliihed  bjlhe 
Coawatini  ■ulTrage  of  alt  mco  of  taale,  Ihough 
by  Ihe  crilical  counlenanco  yoa  are  begiiiniog 
lo  pul  on,  jmi  took  u  if  j^^ad  ■  mind  (o  at- 

■8a  Tar  from  il.'  uid  I,  'that  I  know  Dotbiog 
mon  iplendid  in  the  wholn  maia  of  our  poelrj. 
And  I  r<»]«Jm«t  guillyof  high  i™a«>n  agiinal 
liw  majeil;  of  the  aublimer  Muaei,  in  Ihs  re- 
mark I  am  going  to  haurd,  on  Ihs  colobrated 
lioM  which  fallow.  The  Poei'a  object,  throngh 
■hi*  and  Iho  Iwn  following  paM  ii  to  ecttUnJ 
the  infinite  aoperiorit;  of  mind  onr  unconaeioui 
matter,  even  ia  il*  faireat  fbimi.  Tba  idea  ii 
u  joit  mt  the  exrcnlion  ia  baauliful :  ao  aUo  i: 


Ttie  pomn  ol  gtelia  and  de 
-en  the  ■[apcndoaa  range 


lie  proeeeda  loranuck  the  atom  of  the  men- 
tal and  the  morel  world,  aa  he  had  dona  Ihe 
world  of  matter,  and  wilh  •  pen  dipped  in  Hip- 
pocnne,  oppoace  to  the  latlar 


Of  Um  wba  aiim  <tiih  tonaM  to  be  Jun. 

All  IM  wiU  m^tntr  Kt  ptivite  life- 

Hw  |f  anfiJ  tear  Ltaal  fltnanu  ftom  othnv'  won. 

■  Why,  Chirlea,'  eaid  Sir  John, '  I  am  glad  la 
Gnd  jou  the  eolhuiiaitio  eutofiat  of  the  paaaage 
_.  _!.;_■.  I    _     ........  ^j„  about  to  be  the 


of  which  I 
8»cj  cenaarer.' 

'  Ceniure,'  replied  I, '  ia  parhapa  too  itronjf  ■ 
lern  for  anj  part,  eipecially  the  moat  admired 
'"""'"  I.     I  need  not  repeat  the 

going  to  riak  a  alight  ob- 
.  thef  liTe  in  Ihe  mind  snd  memorj 
kirer  of  the  Moaee.' 


WItbhiKilui  k 


■as. 


ip^MnAeerOMWil 


■uill  t«iBn4nwad>>ltandvtatl'4aiM< 
[rif  la  MM,  and  Maak  kit  trtmm.m  tad. 


On  I'lirif  H 
Andtaili 


'WMSMBdHd  pnverfut  paiwa^ 
SirJofcfc-  ^-^ 

•  I  MhMlriidp  El,' aaiil  ■.•bU  ialC* 
aa  il  ia  gnad  t  Le  mi  Ht  It  •roJ  itra.' 
a  fair  and  direct  oppoaition  bMwecn  mM 
■nattur!  Tba aoMrould  not  hare cipre^ 
image  mora  noblj)  but  might  he  not,  outt 
abundant  treaiurea  of  hii  opulent  mind, 
choaen  il  wilh  morv  Telicity  7  Ii  an  actef 
der,  even  of  an  usurper,  ae  happily  coiIf 
wiLh  the  organiulion  of  miller,  aa  tha  1 
beautiful  inalaiicee  1  named,  and  which  be 
on  lo  lelcGt  T     The  superiority  uf  mental  k 


prepari 


n  leads  you  to  sipect  all  hit  oUm 
be  drawn  from  pure  menial  a 
is  other  eiemplificationa  are  |B 


1  queilian  if  Milton,  who  m 
■  rritf.  fcr  liberty,  aa 
■  ftkBDaide,  wooM 
HIton.  tliough  bt 
insinualea  a  political  alroka  in  his  grea  | 
always,  I  think,  generaliiea.  Whaleitr 
been  hii  pinciples,  or  at  whaleiet  period  bi 
written,  I  qneation,  when  he  wanted  todM 
the  overthrow  of  authority  by  the  rebel  u 
if  he  would  have  illustrated  it  by  CroM 
selling  the  mace,  or  thedecapilationoTIS 
much  leai,  if  he  would  hare  selected  iMi 
ilances  aa  the  triumph  nf  m 


True,'  uid  I,  '  I  am  nM  arguing  Ibill 
aa  a  potat  of  fact,  bul  aa  a  point  ol' jual  ap| 
tion.  I  paia  Mar  the  conparison  of  BrotM 
Jofe,  which  by  the  wi^  would  hate  ka 
Tully  better  ihaii  Akenaide,  but  which  4 
would  have  perhapa  thought  too  bold.  % 
adorna  hia  oration  with  thii  magnificent  d« 
lion.  Ha  leUlei  it  a*  an  CTcnt,  the  olhar 
it  Bi  an  itlualralion  of  that  lo  which  I  be 
conceive  it  duee  not  eisctly  apply.  Hie  « 
painU  Ihe  violenl  death  of  a  hero;  Ihe 
adopts  Ihe  description  of  this  violent  dni 
rather  oTlheslroka  which  cansed  il,  toillia 
the  perfection  of  iDlellecIiut  grandeur- — . 
all,  il  is  aa  much  a  parly  question  aa  a  poi 
one.  Aqueitiunan  which  the  critic  will  be  ■ 
be  guided  in  hit  deciiian,  by  his  politican 
Ihaii  by  his  tails.  The  aplendnur  oflha 
aagc  however,  will  incvitablj  dazile  Uta^ 
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jrifhtnaM,  that  of  aomewhat  Uinding 

Ider. 


CHAP.  IX. 

we  were  thaa  pleasantly  eni^aged,  the 
nnounced  Mn.  Fentharo;  and  a  ftflhioa- 
in^  woman,  mbout  the  middle  of  life, 
Dliifully  draat,  and  not  far  from  hand- 
de  her  appoaraooe.  Instead  of  break> 
into  the  usual  modiah  jargon,  ahe  po- 
errd  into  the  subject  in  vhich  she 
Bngfagcd  ;  envied  lady  BalfiaM  ihe  hap- 
elegant  quiet,  which  sba  bmelf  night 
I  equally  enjoying  at  har  own  house, 
Ned  heraalf  a  warm  admirer  of  poetry, 
d  probably  have  ptoftsaed  an  equal 
fur  metaphysics,  geometry,  military 

the  Arabic  language,  if  she  had  hap. 
lavo  found  us  employed  in  the  study 

MWtry  the  transition  to  painting  was 
natural.  Mrs.  Fentliam  possessed  all 
eolngy  of  cunnoiRseorship,  and  asked 
as  fond  of  pictures.  I  professed  the 
jook  in  them  in  strong,  that  is,  in  true 
e  politely  said,  that  Mr.  Fentham  had 
irable  collection  of  the  best  masters, 
ularly  a  Titian,  which  she  would  be 
fiave  the  honour  of  showing  me  the 
ing.  I  bowed  my  thankful  assent; 
itcd  the  hour,  and  soon  after,  looking 
ch,  said  aha  was  afraid  she  must  leave 
ts  of  such  a  aelect  and  interesting  so- 
far  less  agreeable  party, 
the  was  gone,  I  expressed  my  obliga- 
T  pnlitcnoRs,  and  anticipated  the  pica- 
uld  have  in  seeing  her  pictures.  *Shc 
nore  anxious  that  you  should  sec  her 
*  said  Lady  Belficid,  smiling ;  *  the 
is  nut  quite  disinterested ;  take  care 
srt*  Sir,  John,  rather  gravely,  said, 
I  reluctance  that  I  ever  say  any  thing 
ndico  of  any  body  that  I  receive  into 
;  but  as  the  i<on  of  my  valued  friend, 
(air  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant  ma. 
I  a  keen  louk-out  aAer  all  young  men 
.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that 
I  been  made  the  bait  to  catch  a  pro- 
{uaintancc.  Indeed,  it  is  now  grown 
lat  had  you  not  been  a  sew  man,  she 
dly  have  risked  it.  If  you  had  hap. 
to  like  painting,  some  book  would 
ofTercd  you.  The  return  of  a  book 
brings  on  a  visiL  But  all  these  de. 
not  yet  an»wercd.  The  damsels  still 
ke  Shakespeare's  plaintive  maid,  *  in 
issedness.* — They  do  not,  however, 
pend  gloomy  nights 

ig  cold  hynns  to  tfas  pale,  lifeless  moon, 

ging  sprightlier  loundclays  to  livelier 

lally  attended  the  invitation,  effectu. 
ed  from  danger  by  the  friendly  inti. 
ad  a  still  more  infallible  ^gis,  the 
ny  Athsr  never  to  embark  in  any  en- 
X 


gagcment  till  I  haA  wmh  nj  nait  to  Mr.  BUn. 
ley.  My  veneration  ibr  hie  nemory  operated  as 
a  complete  deftace. 

I  saw  and  admired  Um  piotaree.  The  pic 
tores  brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
iband  Mra.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversstioii, 
a  aensibh),  oorrect,  knowing  woman.  Her  daugli. 
fera  were  elegant  in  their  figures,  well  instru^ 
od  in  the  usual  accomplishments,  well  bred  and 
apparently  well  tempered.  Mr.  Featbsm  was  a 
man  of  business,  and  of  the  world.  He  had  k 
great  income  from  a  place  under  government, 
out  of  which  the  expenses  of  his  family  permit- 
ted him  to  save  nothing.  Private  tbrtime  he 
had  little  or  none.  His  employment  engaged 
him  almost  entirely,  so  that  he  interfered  but 
little  with  domestic  affairs.  A  general  air  of 
elegance,  almost  amounting  to  magnificence, 
pervaded  the  whole  cstablishmenl. 

I  at  first  saw  but  little  to  excite  any  suspicion 
of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  first  gleam  of  light  which  let  in  the  truth 
wsa  the  expressione  most  frequent  in  Mrs.  Fen. 
tham's  mouth-r*What  will  the  world  say?* 
'What  will  people  think?*  'How  will  such  a 
thing  appear?*  *Will  it  have  a  good  look  7* 
*  The  world  is  of  opinion.*  *  Won*t  such  a  thing 
be  censured  ?*  On  a  little  acquaintance  I  dis. 
covered  that  human  applause  was  the  motive  of 
all  she  said,  and  reputation  her  great  object  in 
all  ihe  did.  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which  she 
sacrificed.  Decorum  was  the  inspirer  of  her 
duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them.  The 
standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard  by  which 
she  weighed  actions.  She  had  no  higher  prin- 
ciple of  conduct.  She  adopted  the  Ibrms  of  re- 
ligion,  because  she  saw  that,  carried  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  rather  produce  credit  than  censure. 
While  her  husband  adjusted  his  accounts  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  she  regularly  carried  her 
daughters  to  churcn,  except  a  head-ache  had 
been  caught  at  the  Saturday*a  opera ;  and  as  re. 
gularly  exhibited  herself  and  them  atlerwards 
in  Hyde  Park.  As  she  said  it  was  Mr.  Fen- 
tham's  leisure  day,  she  complimeflted  him  with 
always  having  a  great  dinner  on  0MMays,  but 
alleged  her  piety  as  a  reason  for  not  having 
cards  in  the  evening  at  home,  though  ahe  had 
no  scruple  to  make  one  at  a  private  party  at  a 
friend's  house ;  soberly  conditioning,  however, 
that  there  should  not  bie  more  than  three  tables , 
the  right  or  wrong,  the  decorum  or  impropriety^ 
the  gaiety  or  gravity  always  being  made  specifi. 
cally  to  depend  on  the  number  of  tables. 

She  was,  in  general,  extremely  severe  against 
women  who  had  lost  their  reputation ;  though 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  a  few  of  the 
most  dishonourable,  if  they  were  of  high  rank, 
or  belonged  to  a  certain  set.  In  that  case,  she 
excused  herself  by  saying,  *  that  as  fashionable 
people  continued  to  countenance  them,  it  wae 
not  for  her  to  be  scrupulous— One  must  sail 
with  the  stream — I  can*t  set  my  face  against  the 
world.*  But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  been  drawn 
aside,  or  one  who  had  not  rank  to  bear  her  out 
had  erred,  that  altered  the  case,  and  she  then 
expressed  the  most  virtuous  indignation.  When 
modealy  happened  to  he  in  repute,  not  the  necks 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  viri^ins  wero 
more  entrenched  in  ruff's  and  ahrouded  in  tgfok 
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wi,  than  tfiote  of  Mrs.  Fenthara  and  her  daagh. 
tun ;  but  when  disjity  beoone  the  order  of  the 
daj,  the  Grecian  Venue  wee  ecftrcely  more  on- 


eonsciouB  of  a  Yeil. 

With  a  ver?  ^ood  ondentanding  she  never 
allowed  herself  one  origfinal  thought,  or  one 
■piintancoaa  ection.  Her  ideas,  her  languai^ 
and  her  conduct,  were  entirely  regulated  by  the 
ideas,  language,  and  conduct  of  those  who  stood 
well  with  the  world.  Vanity  in  her  was  a  steady, 
inward,  but  powerfully  pervadinsf  principle.  It 
did  not  evaporate  in  levity  or  indiscretion,  but 
was  the  hidden  though  forcible  spring  of  her 
whole  eourse  of  action.  She  had  all  the  grati- 
fication which  vanity  affords  in  secret,  and  all 
the  credit  which  its  prudent  operation  procures 
in  public.  She  was  apparently  guilty  of  no  ex- 
cess of  any  kind.  She  had  a  sober  scale  of  cre- 
ditable vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  exceed 
a  few  stated  degrees  in  any  of  them.  She  re 
probated  grnming,  but  could  not  exist  without 
cards.  Masquerades  she  censured  as  highly  ei- 
travagant  and  dangerous,  but  when  given  t^  li* 
dies  of  high  quality,  at  their  own  houses,  alie 
thought  them  an  elegant  and  proper  amusement 
Though  she  sometimes  went  to  the  play,  she  did 
not  care  for  what  passed  on  the  stage,  for  she 
confessed  the  chief  pleasure  the  theatre  afforded, 
was  to  reckon  up,  when  she  came  home,  how 
many  dutchessee  and  countesses  had  bowed  to 
faer  across  the  house.  * 

A  complete  despot  at  home,  her  arbitrariness 
it  BO  veiled  by  correctness  of  manner,  and  stu- 
died good  breeding,  that  she  obtains  the  credit 
of  ^reat  iMldiiets  and  moderation.  She  is  said 
not  to  kivt  ber  daughters  who  come  too  near 
her  in  age,  and  go  too  much  beyond  her  in 
beauty  to  be  forgiven ;  yet  like  a  consummate 
politician,  she  is  ever  labouring  for  their  ad- 
vancement She  has  generally  several  schemes 
in  hand,  and  always  one  scheme  under  another, 
the  un'ier  plot  ready  to  be  brought  forward  if 
the  principal  one  fails.  Though  she  encourages 
pretenders,  yet  she  is  afraid  to  accept  of  a  tole- 
tabic  propowl,  lest  a  better  should  present  itself: 
bui  if  the  loflier  hope  fails,  she  then  contrives 
to  lure  back  the  inferior  offer.  She  can  balance 
to  a  nicety,  in  the  calculation  of  chances,  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  higher  possi- 
bility against  a  lower  probability. 

Though  she  neither  wants  reading  nor  taste, 
her  mind  is  never  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
make  her  an  agreeable  companion.  Her  head 
is  always  at  work,  conjecturing  the  event  of 
■9veTy  fresh  ball  and  every  new  acquaintance- 
fihe  cannot  even 

Take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem. 

4She  set  out  in  life  with  a  very  slender  acquaint- 
ance,  and  clung  fur  a  while  to  one  or  two  da- 
maged pcereses,  who  were  not  received  by  wo- 
men  of  their  own  rank.  But  I  am  told  it  was 
curious  to  see  with  what  adroitness  she  could 
•extricate  herself  from  a  disreputable  acquaint- 
ance, when  a  more  honourable  one  stepped  in 
io  fill  the  niche.  She  made  her  way  rapidly  by 
insinuating  to  one  person  of  note  how  Istimate 
•he  was  witli  another,  and  to  both  what  hand. 


attentions,  petty  offices,  and  measared  iaitery 
she  has  got  footing  into  almost  ever/  bBuee  of 
distinction.     Her  decorum  is  invariable.    SIm 
boasts  that  she  waa  never  {fuilty  of  the  indecen- 
cy of  violent  paaaion.    Poor  woman  !  she  fan. 
cies  there  is  no  violent  pasaion  but  thai  of  an* 
ger.  Little  does  she  think  that  ambition,  vanity 
the  hunger  of  applause,  a  ra^re  for  being  univer* 
sally  known,  are  all  violent  passions,  however 
modified  by  discretion,  or  varnished  by  art  She 
suffers  too,  all  that  *  veiation  of  spirit'  which 
treads  on  the  heels  of*  vanity.*   Disappointment 
and  jealonsy  poison  the  days  devoted  to  pleasure. 
The  party  docs  not  answer.    The  wrong  people 
never  atay  away,  and  the  right  ones  never  come. 
The  ifueat  for  whom  the  fete  is  made  is  sore  to 
fail.     Her  party  is  thin,  while  that  of  her  oonw 
pelitor  overflows;  or  there  ia  a  plenty  of  dowa- 
gers and  a  raocity  of  young  men.    When  the 
costly  and  elaborate  supper  ia  on  the  table,  ex. 
cuses  arrive :  oven  if  the  supper  is  crowded  the 
daughters  remain  upon  hands.    How  strikingly 
does  she  exemplify  the  strong  expression  of-~ 
*  labouring  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity* — ^^ofgiv- 
ing-  her  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and 
her  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  !* 

Afler  spending  the  day  at  Mrs.  Fcntham*B  I 
went  to  sup  with  my  friends  in  Cavendish 
a^nare.  Lady  Bel  field  was  impatient  for  my 
history  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John  said,  laugh, 
ing,  *  Yon  shsll  not  say  a  word,  Charles — I  can 
tell  how  it  was  as  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  there. 
Charlotte,  who  has  the  best  voice,  was  brought 
out  to  sing,  but  was  placed  a  little  behind,  aa 
her  person  is  not  quite  perfect ;  Maria,  who  is 
the  most  picturesque  fignre,  was  put  to  attUu- 
dinizf.  at  the  harp,  arrayed  in  the  costume,  and 
assuming  the  fascinating  graces  of  Marmion*s 
Lady  Heron: 

Fair  was  Wht  rounded  arm.  as  o*er 
The  suing*  ber  flafers  How. 

Then,  Charles,  was  the  moment  of  peril !  tbea, 
according  to  your  favourite  Milton's  moat  imm- 
gruous  image, 

Ynii  tonic  In  sound*  that  might  create  a  sool 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

For  fear,  however,  that  your  heart  of  adamant 
should  hold  out  against  all  these  perilous  as- 
saults,  its  vulnerability  was  tried  in  other  quar- 
ters. The  Titian  would  naturally  lead  to  La- 
vinia*s  drawings.  A  beautiful  sketch  of  tba 
lakes  would  be  produced,  with  a  gentle  intima- 
tion, what  a  sweet  place  Westmoreland  mnat^lw 
to  live  in !  When  you  had  exhansted  all  proper 
raptures  on  the  art  and  on  the  artist,  it  would 
be  recollected,  that  as  Westmoreland  was  eo 
near  Scotland,  you  would  naturally  be  fund  ofn 
reel.  The  reel  of  course  succeeded.*  Then,  put- 
ting himself  into  an  attitude,  and  speaking  the 
atrically,  he  continaed 

*  Then  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hours  in  dance— % 

Oh !  no,  I  forget,  universal  Pan  could  not  join 
but  he  could  admire.    Then  all  the  perlectiona 


none  things  each  said  of  the  other.  By  constat  [of  all  the  nymphs  burst  on  you  in  full  blaaa. 
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of  attractions 
hut 


you  could 
and 


fiuch  a  concentrntion 

never  reiiint !  You  are  out  a  man,  and  novi' 
diMxii  les»  a  lout  man.*  Here  he  flopped  lo  finish 
h:9  iaufrh,  and  I  waa  driven  reluciantly  U)  ac- 
kiiuwlod>;e  that  hi!<  picture,  thou^^h  a  carrica* 
ture,  wuH,  notwithntanding,  a  resemblance. 

*  And  HO,*  tfaid  Sir  Joim,  *  you  were  brought 
under  no  )>f>wer  ut*  incantation,  by  this  danger- 
ous vinit.  Vou  will  be  driven,  like  the  tempted 
ItJiican.  to  tie  j'ourttelf  to  a  mast,  or  flue  for 
•a>i*ty  Iroin  th  *  enchantment  of  these  Syrens.* 

While  we  were  ut  supper,  with  more  i^ravity, 

he  said,  *  Among  the  various  objects  of  ambition, 

there  are  liBW  in  life  which  brings  less  accension 

to  its  cumiort,  than  an  unceasing  straggle  to 

rise  to  an  elevation  in  nociety  very  much  above 

the  level  of  our  own  condition,  without  being 

aided  by  any  stronger  ascending  power   than 

mere  vanity.    Great  talents,  of  whatever  kind, 

have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise,  and  to  lil\  their 

possessor.     The  flame,  in  mounting,  docs  but 

obey  its  impultse.     But  when  there  is  no  energy 

more  powerful  than  the  passion  to  be  great, 

destitute  of  the  gifls  which   confer  greatness, 

the  painful  efToits  of  ambition  are  like  water, 

forced   above  its  level  by  mechanical  powers. 

It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art,  to  keep  up 

what  art  at  first  set  a-going.     Poor  Mrs.  FeA- 

tham*s  head  is  perpetually  at  work  to  maintain 

the  elevation  she  has  reached.    And  how  little, 

afler  all,  is  she  considered  by  those  on  whoee 

car-'sses  her  happiness  depends!  She  has  lost 

the  esteem  of  her  original  circle,   where   she 

might  have  been  respected,  witliout  gaining  that 

of  her  high  associates,  who,  though  they  receive 

her,  still  refuse  her  claims  of  equality.    She  is 

not  considered  as  of  their  eitablishment^  it  is  but 

toleration  at  best.' 

At  Mrs.  Fentham*s  I  encountered  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  a  renowned  modish  dowager,  famous 
for  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  every  distin. 
guished  man,  with  the  united  artillery  of  her 
own  wit  and  her  daughter*s  beauty.  How  many 
wejs  there  are  of  being  wrong  !  She  was  of  a 
obumeter  diametrically  oppottite  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Feotiiem.  She  had  the  same  end  in  view,  but 
the  means  she  used  to  accomplish  it  were  of  a 
bolder  strain.  Lady  ^b  affected  no  delicacy, 
she  laughed  at  reserve,  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  dccorara. 

Sbe  held  the  nouf  tenor  of  her  way, 

with  no  assumed  refinement ;  and,  so  far  from 
shielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask  of  decency, 
she  disdained  the  obsolete  expedient.  Her  plans 
Mccseeded  the  more  infallibly,  because  her  frank- 
nets  defeated  all  suspicion.  A  man  could  never  di. 
vine  that  such  gay  and  open  assaults  could  have 
their  foundation  in  design,  and  he  gave  her  full 
credit  for  artless  simplicity,  at  the  moment  she 
was  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  she  now  and 
then  had  gone  too  far,  and  by  a  momentary  over- 
sight or  excessive  levity  hod  betrayed  too  much, 
with  infinite  address  she  would  make  a  crane- 
neck  turn,  and  fall  to  discussing,  not  without 
ability,  some  moral  or  theological  topic.  Thus 
■he  afi^cted  to  establish  the  character  of  a  wo- 
aan  thoughtless  through  wit,  indiscreet  through 
•tmplieitj,  bat  religious  on  principle. 
As  there  is  no  pert  of  the  appendaire  to  a 


wife,  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded  than  • 
Machiaveliiin  mother,  I  should  have  been  deaf 
to  wit  and  blind  to  beauty,  and  dead  to  advances, 
had  their  united  batteries  been  directed  against 
mo.     But  I  had  not  the  ambition  to  aspire  to 
that  honour.     I  was  much  too  low  a  mark  for 
her  lofly  aim.    She  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
every  name  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  red 
book.     She  equally  shrunk  from   untitled  opu- 
lence and  indigent  nobility.    She  knew  by  in- 
stinct  if  a  younger  son  was  in  the  room,  and  hj 
a  petrifying  Irmk  checked  his  most  distant  ap. 
preaches;  while  with  her  powerful  spells,  she 
never   failed  to  draw  within  her  magic  circle 
the  splendid  heir,  and  charm  him  to  her  purpose. 
Highly  born  herself,  she  had  early  been  mar- 
ried  to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  for  the  sake 
of  a  largo  settlement.     Her  plan  was,  that  her 
daughters  (who,  by  the  way,  are  modest  and 
estimable)  should  find  in  the  man  they  married, 
still  higher  birth  than  her  own,  and  more  riches 
than  her  husband*s. 

It  was  a  curious  speculation  to  compare  these 
two  friends,  and  to  observe  how  much  less  the 
refined  manceuvres  of  Mis.  Fentham  answered, 
than  the  open  assaults  of  the  intrepid  Lady  Bab. 
All  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  which  the 
former  had  been  so  skilful  and  so  patient  in 
weaving,  have  not  yet  enthralled  one  captive; 
while  the  composed  effrontery,  the  affecting  to 
take  for  gi anted  the  offer  which  was  never 
meant  to  be  made,  and  treating  that  as  con. 
eluded,  which  was  never  so  much  as  intend- 
ed, drew  the  unconscious  victim  of  the  other 
into  the  trap,  before  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the 
depth  of  her  plot  consisting  in  not  appearing  to 
have  any.  It  was  a  novelty  in  intrigue.  An 
originality  which  defied  all  competition,  and  in 
which  no  imitator  has  any  chance  of  success. 


CHAP.  X. 


Sir  John  carried  me  one  mornmg  to  call  on 
Lady  Denham,  a  dowager  of  fashion,  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the  world.  Though 
she  seems  resolved  to  die  in  the  harness,  yet  she 
piques  herself  on  being  very  religious,  and  no 
one  inveighs  against  infidelity  or  impiety  with 
more  pointed  censure.  *  She  has  a  grand-daugh- 
ter,* said  Sir  John,  *  who  lives  with,  her,  and 
whom  she  has  trained  to  walk  precisely  in  her 
own  steps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  is  the  way 
she  should  go,  •  The  girl,*  added  he,  smiling, 
*  is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  my  friend,  I 
could  procure  you  a  good  reception.* 

We  were  shown  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  wo  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open  be- 
fore her.  From  a  glance  which  I  caught  of 
the  large  bkck  letter,  I  saw  it  was  a  Week's 
Preparation,  This  book  it  seems  constantly  lay 
open  before  her  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  at 
this  season.  It  was  Passion  week.  But  as  this 
is  the  room  in  which  she  sees  all  her  morning 
visitors,  to  none  of  whom  is  she  ever  denied, 
even  at  this  period  of  retreat,  she  could  only 
pick  up  momentary  snatches  of  reading  in  the 
ihort  intervals  between  one  person  bowing  out 
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•ad  mnother  omirtMyinif  m.  Mist  Diahiin  aat 
by,  painting  flowers. 

Sir  John  asi&ed  hor  Ladyship  if  she  would  jfo 
and  dine  in  a  family  way  with  Lady  Belfiold. 
She  drew  ap«  looked  ; rave,  and  said,  with  much 
solemnity,  that  she  should  iwrer  think  of  dining 
abroad  at  this  holy  season.  Sir  John  said,  *  as 
we  have  neither  oards  nor  company,  I  thought 
you  might  as  well  have  oaten  your  chicken  in 
my  house  as  in  your  own.*  But  though  she 
thought  it  a  sin  to  dine  with  a  sober  family,  she 
made  herself  amends  for  the  sacrifice,  bj  letting 
us  see  that  her  heart  was  brimful  of  toe  world, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.  She  indom- 
ni5ed  herself  for  her  abstinence  from  its  diver* 
sions,  by  indulging  in  tl^e  only  pleasures  which 
■he  thought  compatible  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
■eason,  uncharitable  gossip,  and  unbounded  ca- 
himny.  She  would  not  touch  a  card  for  the  world, 
but  played  over  to  Sir  John  the  whole  game  of 
the  preceding  Saturday  night ;  told  him  by  what 
a  shameful  inattent  ion  her  partner  bad  lost  the 
odd  trick ;  and  that  she  should  not  have  been 
beaten  af\er  all,  had  not  her  adversary,  she 
verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over  her  band. 

Sir  John  seised  the  only  minute  in  which  we 
were  alone,  to  ask  her  to  add  a  guinea  to  a  little 
sum  he  was  collecting  for  a  poor  tradesman 
with  a  large  family,  who  had  been  burnt  out  a 
lew  nights  ago.  *  His  wife,*  added  he,  *  was 
your  favourite  maid  Dixon,  and  both  are  de- 
■erviog  peop'e.* — *  Ah,  poor  Dixon  !  she  was 
always  unlucky,*  replied  the  Lady.  *  How  could 
they  be  to  careless  7  Surely  they  might  have 

Cut  the  6nraQt  sooner.  They  should  not  have 
it  it  get  ahead.  I  wonder  people  are  not  more 
active.' — ^  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  about  that,* 
■aid  Sir  John ;  *  the  question  now  is,  not  how 
their  loss  might  have  been  prevented,  but  how 
It  may  bo  repaired.* — *  I  am  really  quite  sorry,* 
■aid  she,  *  that  I  can  give  you  nothing.  I  have 
had  so  many  calls  lately,  that  mv  charity.purse 
is  completely  exhausted— and  that  abominable 
Property-tax  makes  me  quite  a  beggar.* 

While  she  was  speaking,  I  glanced  on  the 
open  leaf  at,  *  Charge  them  Uiat  are  rich  in  this 
world  that  they  be  ready  to  give  ;*  and  directing 
my  eye  further,  it  fell  on,  *  Be  not  deceived. 
Cvod  is  not  mocked.*  These  wore  the  awful  pas- 
sages which  formed  a  part  of  her  preparaium, 
and  this  was  the  practical  use  she  made  of  them  ! 
A  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes  *  had  their  exits 
and  their  entrances*  during  our  stay ;  for  the 
scene  was  so  strange,  and  the  character  so  new 
to  me,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  stir.  Among 
other  visitors  was  Signer  Squallini,  a  favourite 
opera  singer,  whom  she  patronized.  Her  face 
was  lighted  up  with  joy  at  sight  of  him.  He 
brought  her  an  admired  new  air,  in  which  he 
was  preparing  himself,  and  sung  a  few  notes, 
that  she  might  say  she  heard  it  the  first  She 
ftlt  all  the  dignity  of  the  privilege,  and  extolled 
the  air  with  all  the  phrases,  cant,  and  rapture 
oT  dUettanteitm, 

After  this,  she  drew  a  paper  from  between  the 
leaves  of  her  still  opened  book,  which  she  show- 
ed him.  It  contained  a  list  of  all  the  company 
■he  had  engaged  to  attend  his  benefit.  'I  will 
call  on  some  others,*  said  she, '  to-morrow  afler 
prayers ;  I  am  aorry  tliis  is  a  week  in  which  I 


cannot  sec  my  friends  at  their  aMOmblief,  bad 
on  Sunday  you  know  it  will  be  over,  and  f  shall 
have  my  house  full  in  the  evening.  Next  Mon. 
day  will  be  Easter,  snd  I  shall  be  at  our  dear 
Dutchess*s  private  masquerade,  and  then  I  hope 
to  see  and  engage,  the  whole  world.  *  Here  are 
ten  guineas,*  said  she  in  a  half  whisper  to  the  ob- 
sequious Signor,  *you  may  mention  what  I 
gave  fur  my  ticket,  and  it  may  set  the  fashion 
going.*  She  then  pressed  a  ticket  on  Sir  John 
and  another  on  me.  He  declined,  saying  with 
great  ianf(  froid^  *  You  know  we  are  Handt. 
liang,*  What  excuse  1  made  I  do  not  well 
know ;  I  only  know  that  I  saved  my  ten  guineas 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  but  felt  bound  m  con- 
science  to  add  them  to  what  I  had  before  snb^ 
scribed  to  poor  Dixon. 

Hitherto  I  had  never  seen  the  gnat-strainer, 
and  the  camel-swalbwer,  so  strikingly  exem- 
plified.—  Audit  is  observable  how  forcibly  the 
truth  of  Scripture  is  ofUm  illustrated  by  those 
who  live  in  the  boldest  opposition  to  it.  If  yoa 
have  any  doubt  while  you  are  reading,  go  into 
the  world,  and  your  belief  will  be  confirmed. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  she  followed  us  to  the 
dour,  I  hoped  it  was  with  the  guinea  for  the 
fire ;  but  she  only  whispered  Sir  John,  though 
he  did  not  go  himself,  to  prevail  on  suoh  and 
■nch  ladies  to  go  to  Squallini*s  benefit.  *Pray 
do,*  said  she,  *  it  will  be  charity.  Poor  fbllow  ! 
he  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  be  has  a  fine  liberal 
spirit,  and  can  hardly  make  Ua  luge  income  do. 

When  we  ^t  into  the  ftraei  we  admired  the 
splendid  chariot  and  laocd  liveries  of  this  indi- 
gent  professor,  for  whom  our  charity  had  been 
just  solicited,  and  whose  *  liberal  spirit,*  my 
friend  assured  me,  consisted  in  sumptuous  living, 
and  the  indulgence  of  every  fashionable  vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamations  as  soon 
as  we  got  out  of  bearing.  To  Sir  John  the 
scene  was  amusing,  but  to  him  it  had  lost  the 
interest  of  novelty.  *  I  have  known  her  lady- 
ship about  twelve  years,*  said  he,  *and  of  course 
have  witnessed  a  dozen  of  these  annual  pa- 
roxysms  of  devotion.  I  am  persuaded  that 
she  is  a  gainer  by  them  on  her  own  principle. 
tliat  is,  in  the  article  of  pleasure.  This  short 
periodical  abstinence  whets  her  appetite  to  a 
keener  relish  for  suspended  enjoyment;  and 
while  she  fasts  from  amusements,  her  blinded 
conscience  enjoys  a  feast  of  self-gratulation. 
Sho  feeds  on  the  remembrance  of  her  self-denial, 
even  afler  she  has  cetorned  to  those  delights 
which  she  thinks  bar  retreat  has  fairlj  pur- 
chased.  She  considers  religion  as  a  sfatem  of 
pains  and  penalties,  hj  the  voluntary  endarinf 
of  which,  iar  a  short  time,  she  shall  com  pound 
for  all  the  indulgencies  of  the  year.— She  is 
persuaded  that  something  must  be  annuallj 
forborne,  in  order  to  make  her  peaee.  After 
Iheso  periodical  atonements,  the  Almighty  be- 
ing in  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  least  to  pay 
her  with  heaven^  This  composition,  which 
rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor  eide,  not 
only  quiets  her  conscience  for  the  past,  but 
enables  her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a  new  soore.* 

I  asked  Sir  John,  how  Lady  Belfiirld  eo»2d 
associate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  eo  oppo- 
site to  her  own  7  *  What  can  we  do  7*  aaid  he ; 
*  we  cannot  be  singular.    We  most  conform 
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•Ufie  to  the  world  in  which  we  live.*  Truntiner 
to  his  extreme  good  nature,  and  fired  at  the 
•cone  to  which  I  had  been  a  witness,  I  ventured 
to  observe  that  non-conformity  to  sach  a  world 
at  that  of  which  this  lady  was  a  specimen,  was 
the  very  criterion  of  the  religion  taught  by  Him 
who  had  declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  dis- 
tinclion,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.* 

*  You  are  a  young  man/  answered  he,  mildly, 
*and  this  delicacy  and  these  prejudices  would 
toon  wear  off,  if  yoa  were  to  live  some  time  in 
the  world.' — *  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  I,  warm* 
ly,  *by  the  grace  of  God,  I  never  will  live  in  the 
world  ;  at  least,  I  will  never  associate  with  that 
part  of  it,  whose  society  would  be  sore  to  wear 
ofF  that  delicacy  and  remove  those  prejudices. 
Why  this  is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of 
Dopcry. — Here  is  the  abstinence  without  the  dc 
votion  ;  the  outward  observance  without  the  in- 
terior humiliation ;  the  suspending  of  sin,  not 
only  without  any  design  of  forsaking  it,  but  with 
a  fixed  resolution  of  returning  to  it,  and  of  in> 
creasing  the  gust  by  the  forbearance.  Nay  the 
tins  she  retains  in  order  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  forbearance,  are  as  bad  as  those  she  lays 
down.  A  postponed  sin,  which  is  fully  intended 
to  be  resumed,  is  as  much  worse  than  a  sin  per. 
listed  10,  as  deliberate  hypocrisy  is  mxtrse  than 
the  impulse  of  passion.  I  desire  not  a  more  ex* 
plicit  comment  on  a  text,  which  I  was  once  al- 
most tempted  to  think  unjust ;  I  mean,  the  great- 
er facility  of  the  entrance  of  gross  and  notorious 
oflTendero  into  heaven  than  of  these  formal- 
ists. No!  if  Mixa  Denham  were  sole  heiress 
to  CroBsus,  and  joined  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  wit  of  Sappho,  I  never  would  connect  my- 
self with  a  disciple  of  that  school.* 

*  Hovfc  many  ways  there  are  of  being  unhap- 
py !*  said  Sir  John,  as  we  returned  one  day  from 
•  ride  we  had  taken  some  miles  out  of  town,  to 
call  on  a  friend  of  his.  *  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom 
we  have  just  quitted,  is  a  man  of  great  elegance 
of  mind.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  liberal 
studies,  and  in  the  best  company.  But  his  fair 
prospects  were  blasted  by  a  disproportionato 
narriage.  He  was  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  too  na- 
tural to  young  men,  that  of  fancying  himself 
preferred  by  a  woman  who  had  no  one  recom- 
mendation but  l>eauty.  To  be  admired  by  her 
whom  all  his  acquaintance  admired,  gratified  his 
emour  propre.  He  was  overcome  by  her  marked 
attentions  so  far  as  to  declare  himself,  without 
knowing  her  real  disposition.  It  was  some  time 
liefore  his  prepossession  allowed  him  to  discover 
that  she  was  weak  and  ilMnformed,  selfish  and 
bad  tempered.  What  slie  wanted  in  understand. 
inir»  *he  made  up  in  spirit  The  more  she  ex- 
acted, the  more  he  submitted  ;  and  her  demands 
grew  in  proportiim  to  his  sacrifices.  My  friend, 
with  patient  affection,  struggled  for  a  long  time 
to  raise  her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her 
mind ;  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
he  took  up  a  l>ook,  and  that  slie  even  hid  the 
newspaper  liefbre  he  had  read  it,  complaining 
that  he  preferred  any  thine  to  her  company  ;  the 
aoftnesMof  his  temper  and  his  habitual  indolence 
at  length  prevailed.  His  better  judi^ment  sunk 
in  the  hopeless  eimtest  For  a  quiet  life,  he  has 
eabmittod  to  a  disgraceful  life.  The  compro. 
wiee  haa  not  answered.    He  has  incurred  the 


degradation  which,  by  a  more  spirited  conduct, 
he  might  have  avoided,  and  has  missed  the  quiot 
which  lie  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  purchase.  He 
compassionates  her  folly,  and  continues  to  trans- 
late  her  wearisome  interruptions  into  the  flatter- 
ing language  of  affection. 

In  compliment  to  her,  no  less  than  in  justifi- 
cation  of  his  own  choice,  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  all  women  are  pretty  much  alike.  That 
in  point  of  capacity,  disposition,  and  knowledge, 
he  has  but  drawn  the  common  lot,  with  the 
balanoi  in  his  favour,  of  strong  affection  and 
unsullied  virtue.  He  hardly  ever  sees  his  fino 
library,  which  is  the  object  of  her  supreme  aver- 
sion, but  wastes  his  days  in  listless  idleness,  and 
his  evenings  at  cards,  the  only  thing  in  which 
she  takes  a  lively  interest — His  fine  mind  is,  I 
fear,  growing  mean  and  diaingenuous.  The  gen- 
tleness of  his  temp'^r  leada  him  not  only  to  sa- 
crifiro  his  peat  «,  t  .t  to  infringe  on  his  veracity 
in  order  to  kee^^  h?i  quiet. 

*  All  theente**dii.mcnt  he  finds  at  dinner,  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  faults  of  her  maids,  or  the 
impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the  nejtligeiice 
of  her  gardener.  If  to  please  her  he  joins  in  the 
censure,  she  turns  suddenly  about,  and  defends 
them.  If  he  vindicates  them,  she  insists  on 
their  immediate  dismission  ;  and  no  sooner  are 
they  irrevocably  discharged,  than  she  is  conti- 
nually dwelling  on  their  perfection,  and  then  it 
is  only  their  successors  who  have  any  faults. 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  her  driving  out  his  few 
remaining  old  servants,  if  she  sees  his  partiality 
for  them,  that  in  order  to  conceal  it,  he  affecU 
to  reprimand  them  as  the  only  meana  for  them 
to  secure  her  favour.  Thus  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  is  giving  way  to  a  petty  duplicity,  and  the 
openness  of  his  temper  to  shabby  artifices.  He 
could  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  comfort,  but  sen 
sibly  feels  the  diminution  of  his  credit  The 
lovs  of  his  usefulness  too  is  a  consUnt  source  of 
regret.  She  will  not  even  suffer  him  to  act  as  a 
magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset  with 
vagabonds,  and  her  house  dirtied  by  men  of 
business.  If  he  chance  to  commend  a  dish  he 
has  tasted  at  a  friend's  house — Yes,  every  body*8 
things  are  good  but  her*s — she  can  never  please ; 
he  had  better  always  dine  abroad,  if  notJung  is 
fit  to  be  eaten  at  home. 

^Thouffh  poor  Stanhope*s  conduct  is  so  correct, 
and  his  atUchmcnt  to  his  wife  ho  notorinns,  he 
never  ventures  to  commend  any  thing  that  is  said 
or  done  by  another  woman.  She  has,  indeed,  no 
definite  object  of  jealousy,  but  feels  an  uneasy, 
va^ue  sensation  of  envy  at  any  thing  or  person 
he  admires.  1  believe  she  would  be  jealous  of  a 
fine  day,  if  her  husband  praised  it 

*  If  a  tale  reaches  her  ears  of  a  wife  who  haa 
failed  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers  record 
a  divorce,  then  she  awakens  he'r  husband  to  a 
sense  of  his  superior  happiness,  and  her  own  ir- 
reproachable virtue.  O  Charles,  the  woman 
who,  reposinir  on  the  laurels  of  her  boasted  vir- 
tue, allows  herself  to  be  a  disobliging,  a  p«'evish, 
a  gloomy,  a  discontented  companion,  defoNts  one 
great  end  of  the  institution,  which  is  happiness. 
The  wife  who  violates  the  marriage  vow,  is  in- 
deed more  criminal ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of 
her  crime  emancipates  her  husband  ;  while  she 
who  makes  him  not  dishonourable, but  wretched. 
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ftsten*  on  him  a  misery  for  life,  frmn  -vhich  no 
laws  can  free  him,  and  under  whieh  religion 
alone  can  support  him.* 

We  continued  talkinif  till  we  reached  home, 
on  the  multitudcofinarriaf^  in  which  the  par- 
tics  arc*  joined,  not  matdied,' and  where  the 
term  union  is  a  miserable  inianomer.  I  endea- 
▼cured  to  turn  all  these  new  acquaintances  to 
account,  and  connidered  myself  at  every  visit  I 
made,  as  taking  a  lesson  ror  my  own  conduct. 
I  beheld  the  miscarriages  of  others,  not  only 
with  concern  for  the  individual,  but  aa  hiMoni 
to  light  mo  on  the  way.  It  was  no  breMh  of 
charity  to  ose  the  aberrations  of  my  acquaint, 
ance  for  the  purpose  of  making  my  own  course 
more  direct  I  took  care,  however,  never  to  lose 
sight  of , the  humbling  ponsidi*ration  that  my  own 
deviations  were  equal^  liable  to  become  the  ob. 
iect  of  their  animadnmon,  if  the  same  motive 
had  led  them  to  the  same  scrutiny. 

I  remained  some  weeks  k>nger  in  town  in- 
dulging  myself  in  all  its  safe  8ii;hti«,  and  all  itf 


the  attachment  of  their  childreH,  tht  eateem  if 
the  wise  and  good,  and.  above  all,  Ihey  (NisseM 
kit  favoiir«  *  whom  to  kmiw  Sa  life  eternal.* 
Adioiig  theae  I  doubt  not  I  might  hnve  Hiuod 
ohjerUi  highly  deserving  tif  my  heart,  but  thr  in- 
junction of.  my  father  was  a  sort  of  panoply 
which  KU'irded  it. 

I  am  persuaded  that  such  women  coiiM>ose  a 
larger  portion  of  the  sex  than  is  generally  al- 
low*^d.  It  ib  not  the  number,  but  the  noise  which 
makes  a  sensBtion,  and  a  set  of  f&ir  de^mndent 
young  creatures  who  are  every  niifht  ff>rced,soiiw 
of  them  reluctantly,  upon  the  puhlic  eye ;  aiid  a 
bevy  of  fad«'d  matrons  rouged  and  repaired  fur 
an  ungrateful  public,  dead  to  their  blandish- 
ments, do  not  compose  the  wh'ile  female  wiirld! 
I  repeat  it— «  hundred  amiable  women,  who  are 
living  in  the  quiet  practice  of  their  duties,  and 
the  modest  exertion  of  tlieir  talent;*,  do  not  611 
the  public  eye,  or  reach  the  public  ear,  like  one 
aspirin^r  leader,  wImi,  hungnriitg  for  observation, 
and  disdaininK  censure,  dre<ids  not  abuse,  but 


sober  pleasures.    I  examined  whatpver  was  new    oblivion  :  who  thinks  it  more  iflorious  to  head  a 


in  ail^  or  curious  in  science.  I  found  out  the 
bart  Inures,  saw  the  best  statues,  explored  the 
bart  museums,  heard  the  best  speakers  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  best  preachers  in  the  church, 
and  the  best  orators  in  parliament ;  attended  the 
best  lectures,  and  visited  the  best  company,  in 
the  most  correct,  though  not  always  the  most 
fashionable  sense  of  the  term.  I  associated  with 
many  learned,  sensible,  and  some  pious  men, 
commodities  with  which  London,  with  all  its 
ftults  abounds,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
place  OD  tha  habitable  globe.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  agreeable,  well-informed 
valuable  women,  with  a  few  who  even  seemed 
in  a  good  measure  to  live  above  the  world  while 
they  were  living  in  it 

There  is  a  large  class  of  excellent  female  cha- 
racters, who,  on  account  of  that  very  excellencp, 
are  little  known,  because  to  be  known  is  not 
their  object  Their  ambition  has  a  better  taste. 
They  pass  through  life  honoured  and  respected 
in  their  own  small,  but  not  unimportant  sphere, 
and  approved  by  him,  *  whose  they  are,  and 
whom  they  serve,*  though  their  faces  are  hardly 
known  in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  occa- 
sion little  sensation  abroad,  they  produce  much 
bappioess  at  home.  And  when  once  a  woman 
who  baa  all  *Bpi»Iiances  and  means  to  get  it* 
eaa  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the  flatterer, 
and  tha  adoration  of  the  fashionable;  can  con. 
quer  the  fondness  for  public  distinction,  can  re- 
isttho  temptations  of  that  maxic  circle  to  which 
he  is  courted,  and  in  which  she  is  qualified  to 
liine — this  is  indeed  a  trial  of  firmness  ;  a  trial 
Vi  which  thoM  who  have  never  been  called  to 
/esist  themselves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit 
of  resistance  in  others. 

These  are  the  women  who  bless,  dignify,  and 
truly  adorn  society.  The  painter  indeed  does 
not  make  his  fortune  by  their  sitting  to  him  ; 
the  jeweller  is  neither  brought  into  vogue  by 
ftirnishing  their  diamonds,  nor  undone  by  not 
being  paid  for  them  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  mil- 
liner does  not  depend  on  affixing  their  name  to 
a  cap  or  a  colour ;  the  poet  does  not  celebrate 
them  ;  the  novelist  dof>s  not  dedicate  to  them  ; 
but  they  possess  the  afTection  of  theii  husbands. 


Httle  phalanx  of  fasiiionable  ftillowers,  th:in  to 
hold  out,  as  from  her  commanding  eoiinence, 
and  impoHing  talents  she  might  have  donr,  a 
shining  aiample  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good, 
and  dignittad  in  woman.  These  seir.appninicd 
queens  maintain  an  ahoolute  hut  ephnn^ral  om* 
pire  over  that  little  fantaatic  ariatocracy  which 
they  ciill  t.iic  world — Admiration  besets  the  r, 
crowds  attend  them,  conqoesta  follow  them,  in- 
feriors imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them,  newst»a. 
pers  extol  them,  sonnets  doify  them.  A  few 
ostentatious  charities  are  op(io*'ed  as  a  large 
atonement  ff)r  a./rv  amiaftU  weftkit^sufs,  while 
the  unpaid  tradesman  in  exposed  to  nun  hy  their 
vengeance,  if  he  refuse  to  trust  tliem,  and  to  a 
gaol  if  he  continue  to  do  it 


CHAP.  XI. 

Thk  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving  l.«oi|. 
don  were  parsed  with  Sir  Jonn  and  Lady  Bel- 
field.  Knowins  I  was  on  the  winir  for  (lainp- 
shire  they  promised  to  make  their  long  intfl.  dcd 
visit  to  Stanley  Grove  during  my  stay  there. 

On  the  first  of  tiiese  days  we  were  ncronablj 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Barlow,  an 
old  friend  of  Sir  John,  and  the  excellent  Rector 
of  Mr.  Stanley*s  pnrish. — Being  obliged  to  cuina 
to  town  on  urirent  husincNS  for  a  couple  of  days, 
ho  Has  charged  to  assure  me  of  the  cordial  wel- 
come  which  awaited  me  at  the  Grove.  I  was 
elad  to  make  this  earlv  acquaintance  with  this 
highly  resfiectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
inquiries  about  his  neighbours,  and  expressed 
mv  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  family,  Iq 
whose  characters  I  already  felt  a  more  than 
common  interest 

*  Sir,*  said  he, '  if  you  set  me  talking  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences  uf 
your  indiscretion,  and  benr  with  the  l<H|uacitj 
of  which  that  subject  never  fails  to  make  mo 
euilty.  He  isa  greater  blessing  to  ine  as  a  friend, 
and  to  my  parish  as  an  example  and  a  bonefao. 
tor  than  I  can  describe.  I  assured  him  that  ha 
could  Qot  be  too  minute  in  speaking  of  i 
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Ifhom  I  Iteltil*  Mriy  Uoeht  to  admire,  bj  that 
•lact  judi^  ofoMrit,  my  Ute  fathor. 

'  Mr.  StanleY,*  aaid  the  worthy  Doctor,  *  is 
■boat  tix  and  mrtj ;  his  admirable  wife  is  about 
■ix  or  seten  yearn  young^er.     He  passed   the 
•sriy  part  of  his  life  in  London,  in  the  best  so- 
ciety     His  commerce  with  the  world,  vas  to  a 
■lind  like  his,  all  pure  gain:  fur  he  broaeht 
away  from  it  all  the  good  it  had  to  give,  with- 
out exchanging  for  it  one  particle  of  his  own  in- 
tsgrity     He  acquired  the  air,  manners,  and  sen- 
timeaCa  of  a  genllemftV,  without  any  sacrifice 
«f  hU  flineerity.    Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have 
tonisd  hi*  knowledge  of  the  world  to  a  religious 
atceoant,  ftr  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
Teligioo  to  those  who  do  not  lilie  it  well  enough 
to  fiirgive,  for  its  sake,  the  least  awliwardness 
«f  gnature,  or  inelegance  of  manner. 

*  When  1  became  acquainted  with  the  family,' 

«onlinued  he,  *  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley  that  I  was 

mfraid  her  husband  hurt  religion  in  one  scnttc, 

m»  much  as  he  recommended  it  in  another ;  for 

Uhat  some  men  who  would  forgive  him  his  piety 

tor  the  sake  of  his  agreeableness,  would  be  lea 

to  dislike  religion  more  than  ever  in  other  men, 

in  whom  the  jewel  was  not  so  well  atL    '  We 

should  like  your  religious  men  w«U  anough,* 

will  they  lay, '  if  they  all  resembled  tttnley.*— 

Whereae,  the  truth  *is,  they  do  not  so  roach  lik^ 

Mr.  Stanley's  "religion  as  bear  with  it  fiir  the 

glea-sare  which  his  other  qualities  afford  them, 
he  assured  me,  that  this  was  not  altogether  the 
ca^  for  that  hu  other  qualities  having  pioneer'd 
his  way,  and  hewed  down  the  prejudices  which 
the  reputation  of  piety  naturally  raiscH,  his  en. 
deavours  to  be  UHoful  to  them  were  much  facili- 
tated, and  he  not  only  kept  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  but  was  uflen  able  to  turn  this  influence 
over  his  friends  to  a  better  account  than  they 
had  intended.  He  convertod  their  admiration 
of  him  into  arms  agaiuHt  their  own  errors. 

'  Fie  posseaseii,  in  perfection,*  continued  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  that  sure  criterion  of  abilities,  a  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
has  in  a  high  degree  that  rare  talent,  the  art  of 
conciliation  without  tiie  aid  of  flattery.  I  have 
seen  more  men  brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a 
management  derived  from  his  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  by  a  principle  which  forbade  his 
atogtoiing  this  knowledge  but  for  good  purposea, 
tbaa  I  ever  observed  in  any  other  instance ;  and 
thia  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  his 
scrnpuloua  probity. 

*  He  is  maater  of  one  great  advantage  in  con- 
versation, that  of  not  only  knowing  ickat  to  say 
that  may  be  useful,  but  exactly  when  to  say  it ; 
in  knowing  when  to  press  a  point  and  when  to 
fcrbear ;  in  his  sparing  the  solflovo  of  a  vain 
man,  whom  he  wishes  to  reclaim  by  contriving 
to  make  bim  feel  himself  wronir  without  mak- 
ing him  appear  ridiculous.  The  former  he 
knows  is  easily  pardoned,  the  latter  never.  Ho 
haa  studied  the  human  heart  long  enough  to 
know  that  to  wound  prido  is  not  the  way  to 
core,  but  til  infl'ime  it;  and  that  exasper-iting 
aelf^oonoeit,  will  never  subdue  ic  He  seldom, 
I  beliove,  goes  into  company  without  an  earnest 
deeiro  to  be  useful  to  some  one  in  it :  but  if  cir- 
eomatancas  are  adverse ;  if  the  moUia  tetnpora 

!i  does  not  present  itself,  he  knows  he  should 


lose  mar*  than  they  would  gain,  by  trying  W, 
make  the  occasion  when  he  does  not  find  it 
And  I  have  often  heard  him  aay,  that  when 
he  cannot  benefit  otherti,  or  be  benefitted  by 
them,  he  andeavoors  to  benefit  himself  by  the 
disappointment,  which  does  his  own  mind  as 
much  good  by  humbling  him  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  uselessness,  as  the  subject  he  wished 
to  have  introduced  might  have  done  them. 

*  The  death  of  his  only  son,  about  six  years 
ago,  who  bad  just  entered  his  eightli  year,  is 
the  obIj  interruption  his  family  have  had  to  a 
felioity  so  onbroken,  that  I  told  Mr.  Sunley 
some  such  calamity  was  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  so  poor  a 
portion  as  this  world  has  to  give.  I  added,  that 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  doubt  his  being 
in  the  favour  of  God,  if^  h*  had  totelly  eacaped 
chastisement  A  circumrtance  which  to  many 
parents  would  have  greatly  aggravated  the  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  hiin.  The  boy,  had  he 
liTeu  to  be  of  age,  was  to  have  had  a  large  in- 
dependent fortune  from  a  distant  relation,  which 
will  now  go  to  a  remote  branch,  unless  thiM 
should  be  another  son.  *  This  wealth,*  sak^hn 
to  me,  *  might  have  proved  the  boy's  snare,  aad 
this  independence  his  destruction.  He  who  does 
all  things  well,  has  alHicted  the  parents,  but  he 
has  saved  the  child.'  The  loss  of  an  only  son, 
however,  sat  heavy  on  his  heart ;  but  it  was  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  God  by  his 
subminsion,  I  should  rather  say  by  his  acqui- 
escence. SubniiHsion  is  only  yielding  to  what 
we  cannot  help.  Acquiescence  is  a  more  sut^ 
lime  kind  of  roHi^nation.  It  is  a  conviction  that 
the  divine  will  is  holy,  juat,  and  good.  He  one 
day  said  to  mo,  *  We  were  too  fond  of  the  mhr- 
cy,  but  not  sufficiently  grateful  for  it  We  lovea 
him  so  passionately  that  we  might  have  forgot- 
ten who  bestowed  him.  To  preserve  us  from 
this  temptation,  God  in  great  mercy  withdrew 
him.  Let  ua  turn  our  eyes  from  the  one  bless- 
ing we  have  lr>st,  to  the  coftntless  mercies  which 
are  continued  to  us,  and  especially  to  the  hand 
which  confers  them;  to  the  hand  which,  if  we 
continue  to  murmur,  may  atrip  us  of  our  re- 
maining blessings.' 

*  I  cannot,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  make  a 
higher  eulc^ium  of  Mrs.  Stanley  than  to  say, 
that  she  is  every  way  worthv  of  the  husband 
whoRO  happiness  she  makes.  They  haven  large 
family  of  lovely  daughters  of  all  ages.  LMiua, 
the  eldest,  is  near  nineteen ;  you  would  think 
mo  too  poetical  were  I  to  say  she  adorns  every 
virtue  with  every  grace ;  and  yet  I  should  only 
speak  the  simple  truth.  PhoBbo,  who  is  just 
turned  of  fifteen,  has  not  less  vivacity  and  sweet- 
ness than  her  sister,  but,  from  her  extreme  nai- 
vete and  warm-heartedness,  she  haa  somewhat 
less  discretion ;  and  her  father  says,  that  her 
education  has  afforded  him  not  less  pleasure, 
but  more  trouble,  for  the  branches  shot  so  fast 
as  to  call  for  more  pruning.* 

Before  I  had  time  to  tliank  the  good  Doctor 
for  his  interesting  little  narrative,  a  loud  rap 
announced  company.  It  was  Lady  Bab  Law- 
lens.  With  her  usual  versatility  she  plunged  at 
once  into  every  subject  with  every  body.  She 
talked  to  Lady  Belfinid  of  the  news  and  her  nur- 
eery,  of  poetry,  with  Sir  John,  of  politics  with. 
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me,  and  religion  with  Dr.  Barlow.  Site  talked 
well  upon  moat  of  ihera  points,  and  not  ill  upon 
any  of  them:  for  she  had  the  talent  of  emhel- 
liahinir  aubjects  of  which  fthe  knew  bat  little, 
and  a  kind  uf  conjectural  aagfacitj  and  raah  deX' 
teritj,  which  prevented  her  fWun  appcarinf  ig- 
norant, even  when  she  knew  nothing.  She 
thought  that  a  full  oon6dence  in  her  own  powers 
wai  the  sure  way  to  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others,  and  it  generally  succeeded. 
Turninijr  suddenly  to  Lady  Belfield,  ahe  eaid, 

*  Pray,  m v  dear,  kiok  at  my  flowers.'    *  They 
are  beautiful  rosea,  indeed^*  said  Lady  Belfield, 

and  as  exquisUely  exact  as  if  they  were  arti- 
ficial.*— *  Which  in  truth  they  are,*  replied  Lady 
Bab.  *  Yonr  mistake  ia  a  high  compliment  to 
them,  bot  not  higher  than  they  deserve.  Look 
especially  at  these  riMM  in  my  cap.  You  poai. 
tively  ahall  go  and  get  eome  at  the  same  ploce.' 
— *  Indeed,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  I  am  thinking 
of  laying  aside  flowers,  though  my  children  are 
hardly  old  enough  to  take  them.*  *  What  affec- 
tation !*  replied  Lady  Bab ;  *  why  you  are  not 
above  two  or  three  and  thirty  ;  I  am  almost  aa 
old  again,  and  yet  I  don't  think  of  giving  np 
flowers  to  my  children,  or  my  grand-children, 
who  will  be  soon  wanting  them.  Indeed,  I  only 
now  wear  white  roses.*  I  discovered  by  this, 
that  white  rosea  made  the  same  approximation 
to  sobriety  in  dress,  that  three  tables  made  to  it 
in  cards.  'Seriously  though,*  continued  Lady 
Bab,  *you  mu»t  and  ahall  go  and  buy  some  of 
Fanny's  flowers.  I  need  only  tell  you,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  charity  you  ever  did,  and  then 
I  know  yon  won*t  rest  till  you  have  been.  A 
beautiful  girl  maintaina  her  dying  mother  by 
making  and  selling  flowers.  *  Here  is  her  di- 
rection,* throwing  a  card  on  the  table. — *  Oh  no, 
this  is  not  it.  I  have  forgot  the  name,  but  it  is 
within  two  doors  of  your  hair-dresser,  in  what 
d*yo  call  the  lane,  just  out  of  Oxford  street.  It 
is  a  poor  miserable  hole,  but  her  roses  are  as 
bright  as  if  they  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Armida.* 
She  now  rung  the  boll  violently,  saying  she  had 
overstayed  her  time,  though  she  had  not  been 
in  the  house  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  Belfield  to  the 
exhibition.  In  driving  home  through  one  of  the 
narrow  passagea  near  Oxford-street,  I  observed 
that  we  were  in  the  street  where  the  poor  flower- 
maker  lived.  Lady  Belfield  directed  her  foot- 
man  to  inquire  for  the  house.  We  went  into  it, 
and  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  we  found  a  very  pretty  and  very  genteel 
youn|r  girl  at  work  on  her  gay  manufkcture. 
The  youngr  woman  presented  her  elegant  pcr- 
fbrmancea  with  an  air  of  uncommon  grace  and 
modesty. 

She  was  the  more  interesting  because  the  de- 
licacy of  her  appearance  aeemed  to  proceed 
from  ill  health,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye  while 
ahe  exhibited  her  works.  *  Ynu  do  not  seem 
well,  my  dear,*  aaid  Lady  Belfield,  with  a  kind- 
nosa  which  waa  natural  to  her.  *  I  never  care 
about  my  own  health.  Madam,*  replied  she,  *  but 
1  fear  my  dear  mother  is  dying.*  She  slopped, 
and  the  tears  which  she  hnd  endeavoured  to  re- 
atrnin  now  flowed  plentifully  down  her  cheeks. 

*  Whore  is  yoor  mother,  chfldbT*  said  Lady  Bel- 
field.   » la  the  nejt  room,  mnjlini*  *  Lot  ui  tee 


her,*  said  her  Ladyship,  '  if  it  won't  too  modi 
disturb  her.'  So  saying,  she  led  the  way,  and 
I  followed  her. 

We  found  the  sick  woman  lying  on  a  littk 
poor,  but  clean  bed,  pale  and  emaciated,  but  shf 
did  not  acem  so  near  her  end,  aa  Fanny*s  aflee- 
tion  had  made  her  apprehend.  After  some  kiai 
expressions  of  concern,  Lady  Belfield  inquired 
into  their  circumstances,  which  she  found  were 
deplorable.  *  But  for  that  dear  girl.  Madam,  1 
should  have  perished  with  want,  said  the  good 
woman  ;  *  ainco  our  miafortunes  I  have  had  na 
thing  to  support  mo  but  what  she  earna  by 
making  these  flowers.  She  has  ruined  her  owi 
health,  by  sitting  up  the  greatest  part  of  tbi 
night  to  procure  me  necessaries,  while  she  her- 
self lives  on  a  crust.* 

I  was  so  affected  with  this  scene,  that  I  dreii 
Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  room  :  *  If  we  can- 
not preserve  the  mother,  at  least  Irt  us  save  tbi 
daughter  from  destrnction,*  said  I ;  *  you  maj 
command  my  purse.* — *  I  wa^  thiiikinjsr  of  tiN 
•ame  thing,*  she  replied.  *  Pray,  my  gnod  girl, 
what  aort  of  education  have  you  had  7* — ^'O, 
Madam,*  aaid  she,  'one  much  too  high  for  mi 
situation.  But  my  parents,  intend  in  j^  to  qualifj 
me  for  a  gmrernness,  as  the  safest  way  of  pr» 
vidinff  for  me,  have  had  me  taught  every  thing 
necessary  for  that  employment.  I  have  had  the 
beat  masters,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  misemploy- 
ed my  time.* — *  How  comes  it  then,'  said  I, 
*  that  you  were  not  placed  out  in  some  family  T 
— *  What,  Sir !  and  leave  my  dear  mother  help 
leas  and  forlorn  7  I  had  rather  live  only  on  mj 
tea  and  dry  bread,  which,  indeed  I  have  done 
for  many  months,  and  supply  her  little  wanta, 
than  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  in  the  world  at  a  di» 
tance  from  her.' 

*  What  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned  by7 
said  I,  while  Lady  Belfield  was  talking  with  thi 
mother.  *One  trouble  followed  another.  Sir,' 
said  she,  *  but  what  most  completely  ruined  ua 
and  sent  my  father  to  prison,  and  brought  a  pa 
ralytic  stroke  on  my  mother,  was  his  beinjr  ar- 
rested for  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  Thii 
sum,  which  he  hod  promised  to  pay,  was  long 
due  to  him  for  laces,  and  to  my  mother  for  mit 
linary  ond  fancy  dresses,  from  a  lady  who  hai 
not  paid  it  to  this  moment,  and  my  father  ii 
dead,  and  my  mother  dying !  this  sum  wottiij 
have  saved  them  both  !' 

She  wos  turning  away  to  conceal  the  exceai 
of  her  grief,  when  a  venerable  clergy  mon  enter- 
ed the  room.  It  was  the  rector  of  the  pariah 
who  came  frequently  to  administer  spiritiiul  con. 
sniation  to  the  poor  woman.  Lady  Belfield 
knew  him  slightly,  and  highly  respected  hii 
character.  She  took  him  aside  and  questioned 
him  as  to  the  dis|)osition  and  conduct  of  theee 
people,  especially  the  young  woman.  His  testi 
mony  <A-as  highly  satisfactory.  The  girl,  be 
said,  had  not  only  had  an  excellent  education 
but  her  understanding  and  principles  were 
equally  good.  He  added,  that  he  reckoned  hei 
beauty  among  her  misfortunes.  It  made  good 
people  afraid  to  take  her  into  the  house,  and 
exposed  her  to  danger  from  those  of  the  oppa 
aite  description. 

I  put  my  purse  into  Lndy  Bel  field's  hands 
declining  to  make  any  present  myself,  leat  aflai 
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the  remark  he  bad  just  made,  I  ehould  incur  the 
uipiciona  of  the  worthy  clergyman. 

We  pnunised  to  call  a^iii  the  noxt  day,  and 
took  oiir  leave,  but  not  till  we  had  possessed 
ounelvei  of  as  many  flowers  as  she  could  spare. 
Ibeg^  that  we  might  stop  and  send  some 
medicil  assistance  to  the  sick  woman,  for 
though  it  waa  evident  that  all  relief  was  hope- 
leM,  yet  it  woald  be  a  comfort  to  the  afTectionate 
girl's  heart' to  know  that  nothing  was  omitted 
vbich  might  restore  her  mother 


:;[ 


CHAP.  XII. 

In  the  eveninflf  we  talked  over  our  little  ad- 
venture with  Sir  John,  who  entered  warmly  into 
the  diitresses  of  Fanny,  and  was  inclined  to 
idtiptour  opinioii,  ttiat  if  her  character  and  at- 
tiinments  stood  the  tost  of  a  strict  inquiry,  she 
nii^ht  her«*af\cr  probably  be  transplanted  into 
their  family  as  governess.     We  were  interrupt. 
ed  in  the  formation  of  this  plan  by  a  visit  from 
Lady   Melbury,   the  acknowledged   queen   of 
iwauty  and  of  ton.     I  had  long  been  acquainted 
^ith  her  character,  for  her  charms  and  her  ac- 
complishments were  the  theme  of  every  man  of 
fashion,  and  the  envy  of  every  modish  woman. 

She  is  one  of  thrtse  admired  but  pitiable  cha. 
racter^  who,  sent  by  Providence  as  an  example 
to  (licir  sex,  degrade  themselves  into  a  warning. 
— Warin>hearted,   feeling,   liberal  on   the  one 
hand  ;  on  the  other  vain,  sentimental,  romantic, 
extravagantly  addicted  to  disftipalion  and  ex- 
pense, and  with  that  union  of  contrarieties  which 
distinguinhes  her,  equally  devoted  to  piietry  and 
gaiiiinif,  to  liberality  and  injustice.     She  is  too 
haiid.ioine  to  be  eni'ious,  and  too  generous  to 
havp  any  relish  for  detraction,  but  she  {fives  to 
ex>:t  ss  into  the  opposite  fault.     As  Lady  Den- 
ham  can  detect  blemiohes  in  the  inoHt  perfect, 
L.idy  Mel  bury  finds  perfections  in  the  most  do- 
praved.     From  a  judgment  which  cannot  dii«cri. 
minate,  a  temper  which  will  not  censure,  and  a 
huiis><'r  for  popularity,  which  can   feed  on   the 
co:ir!<est  npplauiK',  fthc  flaUers  egregiously  and 
universally,  on  the  principle  of  being  paid  back 
Uiuiriously  in  the  i>ame  coin.     Prodigal  of  her 
beauty,  she  exiitts  but  on  the  homage  paid  to  it 
from  I  he  drawing-room  at  St.  Jaine9*s  to  the 
mob  at  an  election.     Candour  in  her  is  as  mis- 
cliicvfms  as  calumny  in  others,  for  it  buoys  up 
cliarnclers  which  ought  to  sink.     Not  content 
with  being  blind   to  the  bad  qualities  of  her  fa- 
vourites, she  invents  good  ones  for  them,  and 
you  would  suppose  hnr  corrupt  *  little  senate* 
wai  a  choir  of  seraphims. 

A  recent  circum!<tance  related  by  Sir  John 
wsK  quite  characteristical.  Her  favourite  maid 
iira«  dangerounly  ill,  and  earnestly  bec^gcd  to  see 
hor  liidy  who  always  had  loaded  her  with  fa- 
Tuurs.  To  all  company  she  talked  of  the  vir. 
toes  of  the  poor  Toinette,  for  whom  she  not  only 
expressed  but  felt  real  compassion.  Instead  of 
one  apothecary  who  would  havn  sufliced,  two 
plivMicinns  were  sent  for ;  and  she  hersnlf  re- 
solved tri  go  up  and  visit  her,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finirtiicd  sfltiintf  to  mu'tic  an  elegy  on  the  death 
o  *  her  Ji  va  Sparrow.  Just  ai  she  had  completed 
Vou  II. 


it,  she  received  a  fresh  entreaty  to  see  her  maid 
and  was  actually  got  to  the  door  in  order  to  go 
up  stairs,  when  the  milliner  came  in  with  such 
a  distracting  variety  oC  beautiful  new  thinga, 
that  there  waa  no  possibility  of  lulling  them  go 
till  she  had  tried  every  thing  on,  one  after  tha 
other.  This  took  up  no  little  time.  To  deter- 
mine which  she  should  keep  and  which  return, 
where  all  waa  ao  attractive,  took  up  rtill  more. 
Aflcr  numberleaa  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations 
of  racking  thought,  it  was  ai  length  decided 
she  should  take  tlie  whole.  The  milliner  with- 
drew  ;  the  lady  went  ii[>— Toinette  had  just  ex- 
pi  red. 

I  found  her  manners  no  less  fascinating  than 
her  person.  With  all  her  modish  graces,  there 
was  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  appearanco 
of  soAness  and  sensibility  which  gave  her  Uia 
variety  of  two  characters.  She  was  the  en- 
chanting woman  of  fashion,  and  the  elegiac 
muse. 

Lady  Belfield  had  taken  care  to  cover  her 
work  table  with  Fanny*s  flowers,  with  a  view  to 
attract  any  chance  visitor.  Lady  Mel  bury  ad- 
mired them  excessively.  *  You  must  do  more 
than  admire  them,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *you 
muMt  buy  and  recommend.*  She  then  told  her 
the  affecting  scene  we  had  witnessed,  and  de- 
scribed the  amiable  girl  who  supported  the  dying 
mother  by  making  these  flowers.  *  It  is  quite 
enchanting,*  continued  she,  resolving  to  attack 
I^ady  Melbury  in  her  own  sentimental  way,  *  to 
see  the  sweet  girl  twiuting  rose  buds,  and  tbrinizig 
hyacinths  into  bouquets.*  *  Dear,  how  charm- 
ing !*  exclaimed  Lady  Melbury;  *it  is  really 
quite  touching.  I  will  make  a  subscription  for 
her,  and  write  at  the  head  of  tlie  list  a  melting 
dofcription  of  her  case.  She  shall  bring  me  all 
her  flowers  and  as  many  more  as  she  can  make. 
But  no,  we  will  make  a  party,  and  go  and  see 
her.  You  shall  carry  me.  How  interesting  to 
see  a  beautiful  creature  making  roses  and  hya- 
cinthii !  her  delicate  hands  and  fair  complexion 
must  be  amazingly  sot  oft*  by  the  contrast  of  the 
bright  flowers.  If  it  were  a  coarse  looking  girl, 
spinning  hemp,  to  be  sure  one  should  pity  her, 
but  it  would  not  be  half  so  moving.  It  will  be 
delightful.  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  ex- 
actly at  two,  and  carry  you  all.  Perhaps,' 
whispered  she  to  Lady  Belfield,  '  I  may  work 
up  the  circumHtance  into  a  sonnet.  Do  think  of 
a  striking  title  for  it.  On  second  thoughts,  the 
sonnet  shnll  be  sent  about  with  the  subscription, 
and  1*11  get  a  pretty  vignette  to  suit  iL* 

*  The  fine  creature,*  said  Sir  John,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  compassion,  as  she  went  out,  *  was  made 
for  nobler  purposes.  How  grievously  does  she 
fall  short  of  the  high  expectations  her  early 
youth  had  raised  !  Oh  !  what  a  sad  return  docs 
she  make  to  Providence  for  his  rich  and  varied 
bounties !  Vain  of  hor  beauty,  lavish  of  her 
money,  careless  of  her  reputation ;  associating 
with  the  worst  company,  yet  formed  for  the 
best ;  living  on  the  adulat:on  of  parasites,  whose 
understanding  she  despises  !  1  grieve  to  com- 
pare what  she  is  with  what  she  might  have  been, 
had  she  married  a  man  of  spirit,  who  would  pru- 
dently have  guided  and  tenderly  have  restrained 
hnr.  He  has  ruined  her  and  himself  by  his  in« 
difference  and  cui^flss  of  temper.    Satisfied 
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with  koowingf  how  much  ithe  is  admired  and  he 
•nvied,  lie  never  thought  of  reproTin|r  or  re- 
■Irieiinf;  her.  He  is  proud  of  her,  but  hos  no 
pwUouUr  delight  in  her  company  ;  and  trusting 
to  her  honour,  lets  her  follow  her  own  devices, 
while  he  follows  his.  She  is  m  strikini^  instance 
of  the  eccentricity  of  that  boODtj  which  sprin^fs 
from  mere  sympathy  and  IMnf*  Her  charity 
requires  sta^e  effect ;  objeeto  Chat  hare  novelty, 
and  circumstan«'e8  which,  at  Mr.  Bayes  says, 

*  elevate  and  surprise.*  She  kwt,  when  an  in. 
fant,  her  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  piety  ; 
who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  formed  the  duc- 
tile mind  of  the  daughter,  turned  her  various 
talaata  into  other  ehatmela,  and  raised  her  cha. 
tmeur  to  tire  elevation  it  was  meant  to  reach.' 

:*  Bmw  melancholy  a  consideration  is  it,*  said 
I,  *  Ibat  »o  superior  a  woman  should  live  so  much 
mibw  her  high  destination  !  She  is  doubtless 
utterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of  religitm.* 

*  You  are  much   mistaken,*  replied  Sir  John, 

*  I  will  not  indeed  venture  to  pronoanoe  that  shi; 
entertains  much  thoufekt  about  it;  but  she  by  no 
means  denies  its  truths,  nor  neglects  occasion, 
ally  to  exhibit  its  outward  and  visible  signs.  Siia 
has  yet  not  completely  forgotten 

A\l  that  the  nurse  and  all  the  prieat  have  taught. 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Denham,  she  con- 
siders it  as  a  commutation,  but  she  preserves  ii 
as  a  habit.  A  religious  exercise,  however,  nev«ir 
interferes  with  a  woildly  one.  They  are  taken 
op  in  succession,  but  with  this  distinction,  the 
worldly  buxiness  is  to  be  done,  the  rclif{iousone 
is  not  shogcther  to  be  left  undone.  She  has  a 
moral  chemistry  which  excels  in  the  anialeama' 
lion  of  contradictory  ingredients.  On  a  Sunday, 
at  iVfelbury  castle,  if  by  any  strange  accident 
she  and  her  lord  happen  to  be  there  together, 
■he  first  reads  him  a  sermon,  and  plays  at  crib- 
bage  with  him  the  rent  of  the  evening.  In  town 
one  Sunday  when  she  had  a  cold,  she  wrote  a 
tract  on  the  sacrament,  for  her  maids,  and  then 
set  up  all  night  at  deep  play.  She  declared  if 
■he  had  been  successful  she  would  have  given 
her  winning!  to  charity;  but  as  she  loitt  some 
hundreds,  she  said,  she  could  now  with  a  aafe 
cooHcience  borrow  that  sum  from  her  charity 
purse,  which  she  had  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to  pay 
her  debt  of  honour.* 

Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  appointed 
time,  she  came,  and  was  complimented  by  Sir 
John,  on  her  punctuality.  *  Indeed,*  said  she, 
*  I  am  rather  late,  but  I  met  with  sueh  a  fasci- 
nating German  novel,  that  it  positively  chained 
me  to  my  bod  till  past  three.  I  assure  you  I 
never  lost  time  by  not  rising.  In  the  couraeof 
a  few  winters  I  have  exhausted  half  Hookman*a 
catalogue,  before  some  of  my  acquaintance  are 
awake,  or  myself  out  of  bed.* 

WaaooD  atopped  at  the  humble  door  of  which 
we  wara  io  aearch.  Sir  John  conducted  Lady 
Melborv  up  the  little  winding  atairs.  I  assiHled 
Lady  Relfield.  We  reached  the  room,  where 
Fanny  was  just  finishing  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
jonqiiiifc.  *  How  picturesque,*  whispered  Lady 
Alelbury  to  me — *■  Do  lend  uia  ^oar  pencil :  I 
must  lake  a  sketch  of  that  sweat  girl  with  the 
jonquils  in  her  band.  My  dear  creature,*  con- 
tiauied  the,  'yoa  mutt  im|^  only  let  me  have 


these,  but  yoa  moat  make  me  twelvo  doren  mjN 
flowers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  be  sure  lei  nH 
have  a  threat  many  sprigs  of  jessamine  and  myr- 
tlii  Tnen  snatching  up  a  wreath  of  vanaiis  c» 
loored  geraniums — *  I  must  try  thiaan  mf  head 
by  the  glass.*  So  saying,  she  ran  info  an  ad 
joining  room,  the  door  of  which  waa  open ;  Lad) 
Belfield  having  before  stolen  into  it  lo  apeak  tc 
the  (K>f)r  invalid. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Melbury  got  into  the  room 
she  uttered  a  loud  ahrick.  Sir  John  and  I  lai 
in,  and  were  shookcd  to  find  her  near  fainting 
*  Oh,  Belfield,'  said  abe,  *  this  is  a  trick,  and  i 
most  cruel  one !  Why  did  you  Ufit  tell  me  nhen 
you  were  brinj^ing  me?  Why  did  you  nut  tei 
me  the  people*M  naoie  7* — *  I  have  never  heard  it 
myself,'  said  Sir  John  ;  *■  on  my  honour  I  do  nol 
understand  you. — You  know  as  much  of  thi 
woman  as  I  know,*  said  Lady  BelBeld.  *  Alas 
much  more,*  cried  she,  as  ftist  as  her  tears  wouk 
give  her  leave  to  speak.  She  retired  to  the  win 
dow  for  air,  wriufring  her  hands,  and  calling  fw 
a  glass  of  water  to  keep  her  from  faiiitiitif.  ] 
turned  lo  the  sick  woman  for  an  explanation  ;  ] 
aaw  her  countenance  much  changed. 

*This,  Sir,*  said  she,  *is  the  lady,  whose  debt 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  ruined  me,  and  wai 
the  death  of  my  husbnnd.*  I  was  thunderstruck 
but  went  to  asMist  Lady  .Melbury,  who  iinploraij 
Sir  John  to  go  home  with  her  inalantlv,  sayinf 
her  coach  ithould  come  back  for  oa.    *but,  li'-a 


Lady  B'lfidd,  do  lend  mc  twenj^  foinra",  I 
have  not  a  shilling  about  me.'-— 'Tliam  my  deaf 
Lady  Melbury,*  said  Lady  Belfield«  *  bow  eouU 
you  order  twelve  dozt-n  expensive  flowers  T 
'  Oh,'  said  she,  *  I  did  not  mean  to  have  paid  fit 
them  till  next  year.'  ^  And  how,*  replied  Lady 
Belfield,  *Cfjuld  the  debt  which  was  not  to  havt 
been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  have  relieved  tlie 
pressing  wants  of  a  creature,  who  must  pay 
ready  money  for  her  materials  f  vBowaver,  at 
you  are  distressed,  we  will  cootriiV  to  do  with 
nut  your  money.*  *  I  would  pawn  mj  diamona 
necklace  directly,*  returned  she,  bat  speaking 
lf>wer,  '  to  own  the  truth,  it  is  already  in  the 
jeweller*s  hands,  and  I  wear  a  paste  necklace 
of  the  same  form.* 

Sir  John  knowing  I  had  been  at  my  hanker*a 

that  morning,  gave  me  such  a  significant  looka 

as  restrained   mj  hand,  which  was  already  te 

my  pocket-book.     In  great  i*eem in ir  anguish  aha 

grave  Sir  John  her  hand,  who  conducted  her  to 

her  coach.     As  he  was  leading  her  down  stairai 

she  solnmnly  declared  she  would   never  ayrain 

run  in  debt,  never  order  inorf*  things  than  aha 

wanted,  and  above  all  would  never  play  while 

she  lived.     She  was  miserable  because  she  durst 

not  ask  Ijord  Melbury  to  pay  this  woman,  he 

having  already  ifiven  her  money  three  times  fiir 

the  purpose,  which  she  had  lost  at  faro.     Than 

retractinff,  she  protested,  if  ever  she  did  touch  a 

card  again,  it  should   be  for  the  sole  purpose  af . 

e<*ttinfir  something  to  discharge  thia  debt.    9r, 

John  earnestly  conjured   hor  not  to  lay  Mhaf 

flattering  unction  to  herBoul,*but  to  convert  the 

present  vexation  into  an  occasion  of  felicity,  by 

making  it  the  memorable  and  happy  era  of 

abandoninva  practice,  which  injured  her  fortun^ 

her  fanie,  her  principlea,  and  her  peace.     *  Pour 

thing/  said  Sir  John,  when  he  repeated  to  ua. 


». 
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■l|kL  Tl'!^  ttpBii,  rHro  will  ■iicwed,  iiid  lo 
Biurmv  finmblj  Ihs  diiMiniid  eir.riiigH  wiJI  go 
la  liiaj^  la  pOMuil  n(  Iha  necklace.' 

L  iilj  ME4J  inquired  uf  Fnuny  hov  it  hnp. 
pnui:d  [list  l^af  Huliiurf,  who  Ulkeii  with  Arr 
Wfiiifiiii  nil  piJMi  ur  eTiiolicHi,  dmcuvcred  id  iiinch 
»l'tii>ili  It  Ihe  taan  Mghl  of  her  iiiollMr.  Tut' 
(ill  cipUiiied  Ihis  br  nyinn,  thiL  ihe  had 
DcvEr  baun  in  ttic  w(y  whil*  they  lived  in  Boticl. 
ir  L&dyahip  uied  lu  come,  hating 


Ib-.unt  we  lieiLed,  eSaotual  inpuurai  ware 
I;  Uliiiu  nir  the  cuinliirlablii  aulMiiiitence  uf  Ihe 
^  lick  luutiioi,  aiid  rarailcTiatinglheiHirrows.iiiid 
fitliuiiitii[  ilie  tubuura  ul'  ihu  dauflilcr;  ind 
•(M  iiiuraiiiK  I  eel  oul  on  my  jimmiib/  lur 
BUnlpy  Urure,  Sir  Julm  and  Lady  Belfiuld  pio- 
BiHujf  to  liilluw  me  in  a  law  weiika. 


At  Mon  u  I  got  into  my  poel-chaito,  ar 
lirJy  turned  mf  back  nn  Lo  >don,  I  Tell  inlii 
Kiicty  oi' refla^lioDa  on  the  perionii  with  whoi 
1  hu)  bL^eu  L*Uf.  In  thia  auliloqiiy,  I  tvi 
piiicuUrly  tlimtk  wiih  that  diuera|uncy  i 
duiicUra,  dafvhich  ini  ycl  included  iinilr 
tti  broad  MmpNhenMire  appvIJalion  oC  Vhi-. 


lA 


...Ch  a 


^^^  '""/"'l,';  ''J^*',  ^„^^  ch.raeura  » 
coiiiidL-rcd  a*  din  reputable.  Tlieie  waa  iii>i 
Mie  liiJl  WBI  profana  ur  prulligate.  Nut  one 
■ii-i  would  mA  In  cunTenHition  have  dalcndud 
CuriiUatiitj.if  Ita  truth  had  bten  alUcked. 
Kill  (MM  vbB  darided  or  even  neek-otrd  Jia 
fttinn)  and  wb»l«her  n«n  cliu  would  not  have 
ptMsd  Kit  riliKiiiua.     Yet   ho*   liltic  had   any 

or  Hra.  Ruibv,  Mra.  Feiithain,  Lady  B.,b 
Lavlu*,  Lddy  Dsnhaiii,  Lidy  Melbury,  which 
of  Uieiu  Kuuld  nut  liave  iieeii  turtlud  had  her 
Cari-lianity  been  called  in  q<ieatiun  7  Yet  how 
Duhly  ii|ieGuliti>e  waa  the  religion  of  even  the 
BKiri  aeriuiii  among  them  !  Mow  aupcrficiil,  or 
iaconwilenl,  or  iniatalten,  or  hollow,  or  hypo- 
crilicel,  or  eel r. deceiving  waa  (hat  nt  all  (he 
When!  Had  eiUier  of  ttiem  been  aakcd  from 
*bat  iwurce  alie  drew  her  raliglnn,  ilia  woul.l 
iadignaiiUy  have  anawered,  Troin  tha  bible.  Yut 
if  WB  ODuipare  the  copy  with  tha  model,  Ihe 
Cbriatian  with  ChrUtianity,  how  liule  can  wo 
trace  the  reaainUltnae  ;  la  what  parliculai  did 
tbeir  livei  iniiUte  (he  life  oP  l[i.n  «,!,<,  pl,a„d 
M  kiKUttf.  who  did  Ike  iKJll  oJhU  Fal/itr  :  who 
WH  alMt  daing  good  T  How  irreconcileable  ix 
'  Jkni  Ciilh  with  me  principle!  which  Ho  UiiRht  1 
Tblf  diaaimifer  Ihoir  prai,'lice  with  the  precepLa 
He  dalifered  t  How  inconnialent  their  livea  with 
tbe  eiampk  which  ho  bwiueaihad  1  Huw  un- 
Ciaiided  Ikair  hope  of  heaven,  if  an  eiilranca 
iain  hw*en  be  roitrictad  to  Uioae  who  are  UIm 
■M JeJ  uiik  Cknit ! 


Mr  father  had  been  in  early  life  intimiMw 
oanneclcd  wilh  (he  family  of  Mr.  Suidqh 
Though  (hia  ganLleinan  waa  hia  junior  by  aera 
ral  year*,  yet  tliere  lubsinled  bclwoeo  tliein  auofa 

principlea,  (hat  Ihay  livad  ir 


t   fimi 


<   havii 


DCraakHiBof  (hat  thoroiiKh  mutual  knuwledga 
(hat  grow*  on(  of  familiar  intcrcnurM,  were 
much  facilitated.  I  raineinbered  Mr.  Sonlry, 
when  I  waaa  very  li((le  bov,  paying  an  annual 
viiit  to  my  Clher  at  Ihe  Prinry,  and  I  had  ifc 
lained  an  iinperfeet  but  pteaaing  impre**i««  af 
hia  ononlenanca  and  engaging  nianner*. 

Having  bad  a  large  evlate  Jed  him  ill  Bai^^ 
•hire,  he  eeltlad  (here  on  liii  n>nrriHge;  an  lala^ 
ciHirM  of  Icllera  had  ka|>t  up  (he  mutual  al. 
iBchment  between  liim  and  my  father.  On  the 
death  of  earb  parent.  1  had  received  a  rxnlial 
inviialion  (o  eMieand  ana(he  my  aorrowa  in  hia 
•ncirty.  My  father  enjiiined  me  (hat  ime  uf 
my  Aral  visila  afler  hii  death  ahnuld  be  (o  (h« 
Grove;  and,  in  (ruth,  1  now  connidered  iiij 
Hampahire  engagnnwnl  aa  (he  &onsi  bauchf  li 


jbAune  . 
highly  gi 
rhe  appr 
noble  ap, 


'acheit  Sunley 
liberal  ai 


(ificd  B 


B   befnre  dl 
The  hiiui 


withnul;  nnd  within  i(  waa  at 
and  elcganL  It  lUnd  on  tha 
I,  nnarer  Ihe  bii((nm  than  the 
■haltered  im  Ihe  norlfa.easi  bj 
The  park,  though  it  waa  not 
IB  atriking  from  the  beantifbl 
ground,  which  waa  richly 
ith  the  moat  picluiengue  oeka  I  ever 
•aw,  interapered  with  iiately  beechea.  The 
tiDUnda  were  laid  oat  in  good  (aate,  hut  lhnu|h 
:he  hand  of  modern  impnivement  wu  viaibla, 

■Tlir  olH>let*  piDliiltr  of  iliadc.' 


wulh  aide  of  a 
immnil,  and  wi 

a  Hna  nid   wand 

inequality  c 


Sunley ;   and   by   thai   powerful  and   in.lanta. 

character,  produce  nn  the  feelinga  at  the  guent, 
I  al  once  fell  myatlf  at  home.     All  the  prelimi. 

narie*  of  gradu 
warm   and  atTv 

rf 

fxr?^ 

n"d"lhal 
h  acenied 

acarceiy  (o  requ 

rein 

irciiirae  to  a(ra 

nglheno. 

Mr.  Stanley  had*  , 
minu(nlo  preaent  me  to  hie  lady  (ndt^Sbvely 
dauKhLera,  beRire  we  wcreaunnnoned  hiifainer, 
lo  whieh  a  cnnaiderable  part;  hid  been  invited ; 
(iir  (he  neighbourhood  wae  populuua  and  rather 
poliabed. 

The  cnnverMdn  after  dinner  waa  rallonat, 
uioiated,  and  Wruciive.  I  nbcerved  that  Mr 
Slaoley  toat  no  upportaiiity  which  fairly  offetof 
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for  RUi^7Cfltin|r  useful   reflections.     But   what  1      Aflor  their  deptrture,  the  conrerMtion  was  not 
ehit  fly  struck  me  in  his  manner  of  conversinj|r  I  chanired.     Tiicre  was  no  occasion  ;  it  could  oat 


was,  that  without  ever  prOMsin^  religion  unsea 
■onabiy  into  the  service,  he  had  the  tahnt  oC 
making  the  most  ordinary  topics  subservient  to 
inHtriiction,  and  of  cxtractinj;  some  profllable 
hint,  or  striking  out  some  important  light,  from 
subj<:ci8  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  have 
beuu   unproductive  of  impnifenipnL     It   was 
eviient  that  pieiy  was  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  consulting 
iti  interests  as  carefully  when  prudence  msde 
him  forbear  to  prcis  it,  as  when  proprinty  allow, 
ed  him  to  introduce  it.     This  piety  was  rather 
visible  in  the  seniimorit  than  the  phrase.     He 
was  of  opinion  that  b:td  taste  could  never  ad- 
vance  the  interests   of  Christianity.     And  he 
nvA  less  otfence  to  worldly  men,  than  moitt  re- 
ligious people  1  have  known,  because  though  he 
would  on   no  human  conbideraliun,   abate  one 
atom  of  zeal,  or  Utwvr  any  doctrine,  nor  distruise 
any  truth,  nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  coinpro. 
niisu,  yet  he  never  conleudnd  for  words  or  tri- 
flin<r    distinctions.     He    thoui;ht    it   detracted 
from  no  man*ii  piety  to  bring  all  his  elegance  of 
expression,  his  coneclnnss  uf  tJLSte,  and  his  ao- 
Quracy  of  reasoning  to  the  service  of  that  cause, 
which  lies  the  ncitresl   to  the  heart  of  every 
Chriitlian,  and  demands   the  best  exertion  of 
his  best  faculties. 

He  was  also  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 
practical  use  in  the  atf.iirs  of  common  life  suit- 
ed ti  the  several  ^ircumsiances  and  pursuits  of 
his  gucMls.  Bill  he  particularly  rejoiced  that 
th»*re  was  so  brotd,  and  safe,  and  unencUncd  a 
field  as  general  literature.  Tnis,  he  observed, 
always  su^iplies  rnf^n  of  education  with  an  ample 
refuife  from  all  vulgar,  and  dingerouH,  and  un- 
productive  topics.  '  If  wc  c.innoi,'  said  he^  *  by 
friendly  intercourse,  always  raise  our  principles, 
we  may  always  keep  our  undurstandings  in  ex- 
ercise ;  and  those  authors  who  supply  no  peace- 
able a  creature  as  man,  with  subjects  of  elegant 
and  innocent  di-tcnssion,  i  do  not  reckon  among 
the  lowest  benefactors  of  mankind.* 

In  my  further  acijuainlance  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
I  have  sometimes  observed  with  what  address 
he  has  convcrled  a  merely  moral  passage  to 
a  religious  purpo-sc  I  have  known  him,  when 
conversing  with  a  man  who  would  not  have 
relis'ied  a  more  sacmd  authority,  scizf*.  ona  sen- 
timent m  Tully's  Oifiees,  for  the  lowest  degree 
in  his  scale  of  morals,  and  then,  gradually  as- 
cending, trace  and  exalt  the  same  thought 
through  Pdloy  or  Jo!ms<m,  or  Addison,  or  Bacon, 
till  he  has  unex|iectedly  !an  !ed  his  oppiment  in 
the  pure  ethics  of  the  gospel,  and  surprised  him 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Cliristian  principle. 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock  of 
children,  I  was  surprised,  and  alrnost  disap- 
pointed  every  time  the  door  opened,  not  to  see 
them  appear,  for  I  had  already  began  to  take  an 
iniereat  in  all  that  related  to  this  most  engaging 
family.  The  ladies  having,  to  our  eratifioAtion, 
■at  longer  than  is  usual  at  most  tables,  at  length 
obiiyed  the  wignal  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  They  withdrew,  followed  by  the  Miea 
Slanleya, 

With  erace 
Which  won  who  saw  to  wish  their  stay. 


t>econie  more  rational,  and  wo  did  not  desire 
that  it  should  become  less  pure.  Mrs.  Stanly 
and  her  fair  friends  had  taken  their  ahare  in  it 
with  a  gYX)d  sense  and  delicacy  which  raised  tbt 
tone  of  our  society  ;  and  we  did  nol  f^ive  then 
to  understand  by  a  loud  laugh  before  they  wen 
out  of  hearing,  that  we  rejoiced  in  being  emto* 
cipated  from  the  restraint  of  their  presence. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  ele^fant  womio. 
Among  a  thousand   other  excellencies,  she  ii 
distinguished  for  her  judgment  in  adapting  her 
discourse  to  the  character  of  her  guests,  tnd 
fof   being    singularly    skilful  in   selecting  her 
topics  of  conversation.     I  never  saw  a  lady  who 
{xwsessed  the  talent  of  difl'using  at  her  table  w 
much  pleasure  to  those  around  her  without  the 
smallest  deviation  from  her  own  dignified  fiuritj. 
She  asks  such  quostiims  as  strangers  may  be 
likely  to  gain,  at  least  not  to  I  isc  credit  by  ao> 
swering :  and  she  suits  her  interrogations  to  the 
kin  I  of  knowledge  they  may  be  suppoMcd  likely 
to  possess.     By  this,  two  ends  are   answered: 
while  she  givos  her  guest  an  occasion  of  appear* 
intr  to  advantage,  she  pnts  herself  in  the  way  of 
gaining  some  mformation.     From  want  of  this 
discernment,  I  have  known  ladies  ask  a  gentle- 
man just  arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  ques- 
tions about  America ;  and  others,  from  tlie  ab- 
sence of  that  true  delicacy,  which,  where  it  ex- 
ists, shows  itself  on  the  smallest  occasions,  who 
have  inquired  of  a  person,  how  he  liked  such  i 
hook,  though  she  knew  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  was   no  probability    of  his  eftf 
having  heard  of  it ;  thus  assuming  an  ungt- 
nerous  superiority  herself,  and   nmriifyin;  tn- 
other  by  a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  igno- 
rance.    If  there  is  any  one  at  table,  who,  from 
his  station,  has  least  claim  to  attention,  he  is 
sure  to  be  treated  with    particular  kindness  by 
Mrs.  Stanley,  and  the  diflidcnt  nefer  fail  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  modest  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, by  the  kifedness  and  refinement  of  her  at- 
tcnti<ms. 

When  we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing 
rr)om  I  was  delighted  to  see  four  beautiful  chil- 
dren, fresh  as  health,  and  gay  aa  youth  could 
make  them,  busily  engaged  with  the  ladies. 
One  was  romping;  another  singing;  a  third 
was  showing  some  drawings  of  birds,  the  na- 
tural history  of  which  she  seemed  to  under.Hiond 
a  fiiurih  had  spread  a  dissected  map  on  the  car- 
pet, and  had  pulled  down  her  eldest  bister  im  thy 
floor  to  show  her  Copenhagen.  It  was  an  ani- 
m  itine'  scene.  I  could  have  devoured  the  sweet 
creatures.  1  got  credit  with  the  little  singer  bjr 
helping  her  to  a  line  which  she  had  forgotten, 
and  with  the  geographer  by  my  superior  ac- 
quaintance with  the  shores  oft  le  Baltic. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  had  left 
us,  I  asked  Mrs.  S  anicy  how  she  came  so  far  to 
deviate  from  eatablished  custom  as  not  to  pro* 
d>ice  her  children  immediately  afler  dinner? 
*  You  must  ask  me,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling, 
for  it  was  I  who  first  ventured  to  suggest  thig 
hold  innovation.  1  love  my  childrro  fondly, 
hut  my  children  I  have  always  at  home  ;  I  have 
my  friends  but  seldom  ;  and  I  do  not  chooee  that 
1  any  portion  of  the  time  that  I  wish  to  dedicate 
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to  mtellectaal  and  Rocial  enjoyment  ehould  be 
bfviken  in  upon  by  another,  and  an  mterfbring 
ptoaaure,  whieh  I  have  alwayti  within  my  reach. 
At  the  aame  tinM  I  like  my  children  to  eee  n^y 
IKenda.  Company  amuaea,  improves,  and  pc 
ialiea  theuL  I  therefore  consulted  with  Mra. 
Stanley,  how  we  could  ao  manaj^e,  as  to  enjoy 
Nir  frienda  without  lockings  up  our  children. 
Um  recuninended  this  expedient.  The  time, 
ihe  aaid,  spent  by  the  ladies  fVom  their  leaving 
lie  dining-room  till  the  gentlemen  ca>ne  in  to 
ea,  wa«  ofien  a  little  heavy,  it  was  rather  an  in- 
urrml  of  anticipation  than  of  enjoyment ;  those 
■diea  who  had  not  much  mtiia,  had  soon  ex- 
laasted  their  admiration  of  each  others'  worked 
Doslins,  and  lace  sleeves,  and  thnae  who  Aac/, 
roald  be  glad  to  rest  it  so  agreeably.  She  there- 
bra  proposed  tc  enliven  that  dull  period  by  in- 
zoducing  the  children. 

*This  little  change  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
MI  own  family,  but  has  been  adopted  by  many 
if  ow  neighbours.  For  ourselves,  it  has  an- 
nrared  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  delights 
thi  little  things,  but  it  delights  them  with  less 
injary  than  the  usual  season  of  their  appearance. 
Dot  children  have  alwaya  aa  much  fruit  as  they 
ika  after  their  own  dinner ;  they  do  not  there- 
fen  want  or  desire  the  (Vuits,  the  sweetmeats, 
Ap  cakes  and  the  wine  with  which  the  guests, 
li  order  to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  c^am 
them.  Besides,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too 
■och  selfishness  with  the  natural  delight  that 

Shave  in  seeing  company,  by  connecting 
it  the  idea  of  the  good  things  they  shall  get 
Bat  by  this  alteration,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
bAiae  a  little  disinterestodopss  into  the  pleasure 
tley  have  in  coming  to  us.  We  love  them  too 
iMderly  to  crib  their  little  enjoy menta.  so  we 

E'  re  them  two  pleasures  instead  of  one,  for  they 
ve  their  deaert  and  our  company  in  aucces- 


Thoogh  I  do  not  approve  of  too  great  fami- 
liarity with  servants,  yet  I  think  that  to  an  old 
Bsd  faithful  domestic,  superior  consideration  is 
doe.  My  attendant  on  my  present  tour  had 
Uved  in  our  family  from  his  youth,  and  had  the 
eve  of  me  before  I  can  remember.  His  fidelity 
tad  good  aenira,  and  I  may  add  hia  piety,  had 
ebtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  free  apeaking. 
*0h.  Sir,*  said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me 
aext  morning,  ^  we  are  got  into  the  right  house 
at  laat — Such  a  family  !  so  godly  !  so  sober  !  so 
eharitable !  *Tis  alt  of  a  piece  here,  Sir,  Mrs. 
Gbrnfit,  the  housekeeper,  tells  me  that  her  maa- 
tar  and  miatreas  are  the  example  of  all  the  rich, 
■ad  the  refuge  of  all  the  jioor  in  the  neighbour. 
hood.  And  as  to  Miss  Lucilla,  if  the  blessing 
gf  them  tliat  are  ready  to  perish  can  send  any 
body  to  heaven,  she  will  go  there  sure  enough.' 

Thb  rhapsody  of  honest  Edwarda  warmed 
lay  heart,  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  I  had  ne- 
fleeted  lo  enquire  aflor  this  worthy  housekeeper, 
who  had  lived  with  my  ^raad-father,  and  was  at 
hie  death  transplanted  into  the  fkmily  of  Mr. 
flianley.  I  paid  a  visit,  tJio  first  opportunity,  to 
Iha  good  woman  in  her  room,  eager  to  learn 
mora  of  M,  fiunily  who  so  much  resembled  my 
own  ptionta,  and  for  whom  I  had  already  con- 
eeiTod  something  more  tender  than  mere  reapet 

I  coDgratulated  Mra.  Comfit  on  the  happinea 


of  living  in  so  valuable  a  family.  In  return,  she 
was  even  eloquent  in  their  praises.  *  Ylor  mis- 
tress,* she  aaid,  *  Wiis  a  pattern  for  ladies,  so 
strict,  and  yet  so  kind !  but  now  indeed  Misa 
Lucilla  haa  taken  almost  all  the  family  carea 
from  her  mamma.  The  day  ahe  was  sixteen. 
Sir,  that  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  she 
began  to  inspect  the  household  affairs  a  little, 
and  as  her  knowledge  increased,  she  took  more 
and  more  upon  her.  Miaa  Phmbc  will  very  soon 
be  old  enough  to  relict c  her  sister  ;  but  my  mis- 
tress won't  let  her  dautrlitcrs  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  family  affairs,  till  they  are  almost  wo- 
men grown,  both  fi)r  f\;ar  it  should  lake  them 
f)ff  from  their  learning,  and  also  give  them  a 
low  turn  about  eating  and  caring  for  nicetiea, 
and  lead  them  into  vulvar  gossip  and  familiarity 
with  servants.  It  is  time  enough,  she  aaya, 
when  their  characters  are  a  little  formed  ;  they 
will  then  gain  all  the  good,  and  eacape  all  tbie 
danger.' 

Seeing  me  listen  with  the  most  eager  and  de- 
lighted attention,  the  worthy  woman  proceeded. 
'  In  summer.  Sir,  Miss  Stanley  rises  at  six,  and 
spends  two  hours  in  her  closet,  which  is  stored 
with  the  best  books.  At  eight  she  consults  me 
on  the  state  of  provisions,  and  other  family  mat- 
ters,  and  givea  me  a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  her  mamma.  The  cook  has  great 
pleasure  in  acting  under  her  direction,  because 
she  allows  that  Miss  understands  when  thingo 
are  well  done,  and  never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong  « 
place ;  which,  she  says,  is  a  great  mortification  - 
in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  or  find 
fault  by  chance :  not  according  to  the  cook's 
performance,  but  their  own  humour.  She  looks 
over  my  accounts  every  week,  which  being  kept 
so  short  give  her  but  little  trouble  ;  and  once  a 
month  she  settles  every  thing  with  her  mother. 

*  'Tis  a  pleasure.  Sir,  to  see  how  skilful  she 
is  in  accounts  I  One  can't  inpoao  upon  her  a 
farthing  if  one  would ;  and  yet  she  is  so  mild 
and  so  reasonable !  and  so  quick  at  distinguish- 
ing what  are  mistakes,  and  what  are  wilful 
faults  !  Then  she  is  so  compassionate !  It  wiU 
be  a  heart-breaking  day  at  the  Grove,  Sir,  when- 
ever Miss  marries. — When  my  master  is  sick* 
ahe  writes  his  letters,  reads  to  him,  and  aaaiati 
her  mamma  in  nursing  him. 

*  After  her  morning's  work.  Sir,  does  she 
come  into  company,  tired  and  cross,  as  ladies  do 
who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  but  just  up?  No, 
she  comes  in  to  make  breakfast  for  her  parents, 
aa  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  An 
hour  aAer  breakfast,  she  and  my  master  read 
some  learned  books  together.  She  then  assista 
in  teaching  her  little  sisters,  and  never  were 
children  better  instructed.  One  day  in  the  week, 
she  seta  aaide  both  for  them  and  herself  to  work 
for  the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at 
their  own  cottages,  two  evenings  in  the  week , 
for  she  says  it  would  be  troub&some  and  look 
ostentatious  to  have  her  father*s  doon  crowded 
with  poor  people  ;  neither  could  she  get  at  their 
wants  and  tlicir  characters  half  so  well  aa  by  gv 
ing  herself  to  their  own  houses.  My  dear  mistreaa 
htt  given  her  a  email  room  aa  a  store-house  for 
clothing  and  books  for  her  indigent  neighbours. 
hk  thia  room  each  of  the  younger  daughters,  the 
^  ahe  ia  sevon  yeara  old,  haa  horown  drawer« 
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with  her  name  written  on  it ;  and  almtwt  the  only 
competition  ainim^  ttiem  is,  whose  ahall  be  iniHi- 
CKt  HIJed  with  cafNi,  aiirons,  and  handkerchiofs. 
The  workiiiK  day  is  cdininoiily  cnnoluded  by  one 
of  theiw  charitable  viHits.  The  dear  creatures  are 
lotdcd  with  thffir  little  work  baskets,  crammed 
witii  necessaries.  This,  Sir,  is  the  day, — and  it 
is  always  IiHiked  furward  to  with  pleasure  by 
them  all.  Even  liltle  Celta,  the  joun^sl,  who 
is  bill  just  turned  of  five,  will  cone  to  me  and 
hefg  fiir  ionietliinir  grood  to  put  in  her  basket  for 
poor  Mary  or  Iktty  such  a  one.  I  wonder  I  do 
not  »ee  an^  thinir  of  the  little  darlingn ;  it  is 
about  the  time  they  U!«ed  to  pay  nic  a  vihIL 

*  On  Suudiys  before  chureh  they  attend  the 
▼illajjfo  school ;  when  the  i«tek*s  pocket  money, 
which  has  been  carefully  boarded  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  produced  fur  rewards  to  the  most  do. 
servirijT  Kcholard.  And  yet.  Sir,  with  all  this, 
^ou  may  be  in  the  house  a  month  without  hear- 
injT  a  word  of  the  matter ;  it  is  all  done  so  quiet- 
ly ;  and  when  they  meet  at  their  meals  they 
are  more  cheerful  and  gay  than  if  they  had  been 
e?er  so  idle.* 

Here  Mrs.  Comfit  stopped,  for  just  then  two 
sweet  little  cherry  cheeked  figures  presented 
tliemselves  at  the  door,  swinging  a  straw  basket 
between  them,  and  crying  out  in  a  little  begging 
voice,  *  Pray  Mrs.  Comfit  bestow  your  charity, 

V— we  want  something  coarse  for  the  hungry, 
and  something  nice  for  the  sick, — poor  Dame 

.Alice  and  her  little  grand  daughter!*  They 
were  going  on,  but  spying  mo,  they  coloured  up 
to  the  ears,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could, 
though  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  detain  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Whsn  Miss  Slinley  came  in  to  make  break, 
fast,  she  beaotifully  exemplified  the  worthy 
houM-keeper*8  description.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  young  women,  whoso  simplicity  was  desti- 
tute of  elegance,  and  others  in  whom  a  too  ela- 
jborate  polish  had  nearly  cfiaced  their  native 
(races :  Lucille  appeared  to  unite  the  simpli- 
city of  nature  to  the  reBnement  of  good  breed- 
ing.  It  was  thus  she  struck  me  at  first  sight 
I  forbore  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  till  I  had 
leisure  to  observe  whether  her  mind  fulfilled  all 
that  her  looks  promised. 

Lucilla  Stanley  is  rather  perfectly  elegant 
than  perfectly  beautiful.  I  have  seen  women 
as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  interesting. 
Her  beauty  is  countenance :  it  is  the  stamp  of 
mind  intelligibly  printed  on  the  face.  It  is  not 
10  much  the  symmetry  of  features,  as  the  joint 
triumph  of  intellect  and  swcot  temper.  A  fine 
old  poet  has  well  described  her : 

Ber  pare  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  ber  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrouf  ht, 
Tliat  one  could  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  conversation,  like  her  conntenance,  is  com- 

gDunded  of  liveliness,  sensibility,  and  delicacy* 
he  does  not  say  things  to  be  quoted,  but  tfie 
effect  of  her  conversation  is,  that  it  leavce  ap 
impression  of  pleasure  on  the  mind,  and  a  lofe 
ef  goodness  on  the  heart   She  enlivens  withoot 


duszliDg,  and  entertains  without  overpowering 
Coutenled^  to  pleajie,  she  has  no  anibiiion  to 
Nhine.— Thef*  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her  ex- 
preesioo,  or  vanity  in  her  manner.     She  has  ra-    | 
ther  a  ^ayfal  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit     Of 
repartee  sho  has  litlhs  and  dinlikes  it  in  others: 
yet  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  truer  taste  ff>r  in- 
offensive wit.     Taste  is  indeed  ihe  predoininat- 
inif  quality  of  tier  oiind  ;  and  she  may  rather  be 
said  to  be  a  nice  judge  of  the  ifenius  of  others, 
than  to  be  a  genius  herself.     She  ban  a  quick 
perception  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  detective 
in  composition  or  in  character.     The  same  true 
taste   pervades  her  writing,  her  conversatioo, 
her  dre8s,  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  he> 
gardening,  for  which  laHt  she  has  both  a  p.ission 
and  a  talciit  Thou|E(h  she  has  a  correct  ear,  she 
neither  sings  nor  plays  ;  and  her  taste  is  ro  ez 
act  in  drawing,  that  she  really  seems  to  have  /# 
compass  dans  l^auil ;  yet  I  never  saw  ■  pencil 
in  her  fiuKcrs,  except  to  sketch  a  seat  or  a  bowei 
for  the  pleasure  ground. — Her  notions  art  toif 
just  to  allow  her  to  be  satisfied  with  medioority 
m  many  things,  and  for  perfection  in  any  thing, 
she  thinks  that  life  is  too  short,  and  its  duties 
too  various  and  important  Having  fiveyooncer 
sisters  to  assist,  has  indoood  her  to  neglect  aomt 
acquisitions  which  she  wonld  have  liked.     Had 
she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  aha, ' 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  gar*'^ 
nish  and  decoration  of  .Ife. 

At  her  early  age,  the  soundness  of  her  jndf- 
ment  on  persons  and  things  cannot  be  derived 
from  experience  ;  she  owes  it  to  a  tact  so  fins 
as  to  enable  her  to  seize  on  the  strong  featurai 
the  prominent  circamstance,  the  leading  point, 
instead  of  confusing  her  mind  and  disaipatin|f 
her  attention,  on  the  infei  ior  parts  of  a  charac- 
ter, a  book,  or  a  business.    This  justness  of 
thinking  teaches  her  to  rate  things  according 
to  their  worth,  and  to  arrange  them  according 
to  their  place.     Her  manner  of  apeaking  adda 
to  the  effect  of  her  words,  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice  expresses  with  singular  felicity,  gaiety  or 
kindness  as  her  feelings  direct,  and  the  occasion 
demands.     This  manner  is  so  natural,  and  her 
sentiments  spring  so  spontaneously  from  the 
occasion,  that  it  is  obvious  that  display  is  never 
in  her  head,  nor  an  eagerness  for  praise  in  her 
heart.     I  never  heard  her  utter  a  word  which  I 
could  have  wished   unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  I 
would  have  wished  unthought 

As  to  her  dress  it  reminds  me  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
of  a  lady  who  was  eebbralsd  for  dressing  well. 
*  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  of  her 
perfection  in  this  respect  is,  that  one  can  never 
remember  what  the  had  on.*  The  dress  of  Lu- 
cille is  not  neglected,  and  it  is  not  studied.  She 
is  as  neat  as  the  strictest  delicacy  demands^  and 
as  fashionable  as  the  strictest  deUeaey  permits  ; 
and  her  nymph-like  form  doea  not  appear  to 
less  advantage  for  being  veiled  with  scrupulous 
modesty. 

Oh !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was  their 
real  interest !  if  tJiey  could  guesa  with  what  a 
charm  even  the  appearance  of  iBudeilj  inveats 
its  possessor,  they  would  dress  deoofoaly  flrom 
mere  self-love,  if  not  from  principfe.  The  de- 
signing would  assnme  modest?  as  an  artifice. 
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the  coquet  adopt  it  is  an  alluramentf  Uw'pare  ti 
her  itppropriate  attraction,  and  the  ? oluptaooa  at 
the  rnovt  infallible  art  oftedualiQib 

What  I  admire  in  Miss  SUnley,  and  what  I 
have  sometimes  regretted  the  want  of  in  anme 
other  women  in,  that  I  am  told  she  ie  lo  lively, 
so  plajrful,  so  desirous  of  amusing  her  father  and 
nother  when  alone,  tha(  they  are  seldom  so  gay 
as  in  their  family  party.  It  is  then  that  her  ta- 
lents  are  all  unfi)Ided,  and  that  her  liveliness  is 
without  restraint.  She  was  rather  silent  the  two 
or  three  first  days  after  my  arrival,  yet  it  was 
evidently  not  the  silence  of  reserve  or  inattention, 
but  of  delicate  propriety.  Her  gentle  frankness 
and  undesigning  temper  gradually  got  the  better 
of  this  little  shyness,  and  she  soon  began  to  treat 
mo  as  the  son  of  her  father*B  friend.  I  very 
early  fciund  that  though  a  stranger  n  ight  behold 
her  without  admiration,  it  was  impossible  tocon- 
veiaa  with  her  with  indifference.  Before  I  had 
been  a  week  at  the  Grove,  my  precautions  va- 
nifJiadl,  my  panonly  was  gone,  and  yet  1  had  not 
eonsnlled  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  eoBtemplating  the  captivating  figure,  and 
the  deHeate  mind  of  this  charming  girl,  I  felt 
tkat  imagination  which  misleads  so  many  youth- 
M  hearts  had  prcseitad  mine.  The  image  my 
bmy  had  framed,  aii^  *hich  had  been  suggest* 
M  mr  Milton*s  heroine,  had  been  refined  indeed, 
%al  n  had  not  been  romantic.  I  had  early  formed 
■an  ideal  standard  in  my  mind ;  too  high,  perhaps; 
bfll  its  very  elevation  had  rescued  me  from  the 
common  dangers  attending  the  society  of  the 
pnb  I  was  continually  comparing  the  women 
.with  whom  I  conversed  with  the  fair  conception 
which  filled  my  mind.  The  comparison  might 
he  unfair  to  them  :  I  am  sure  it  was  not  unfa- 
vourable to  myself,  for  it  preserved  me  from  the 
fascination  of  mere  personal  beauty,  the  allure- 
ments of  factitious  character,  and  the  attractions 
of  ordinary  merit 

I  am  aware  that  love  is  apt  to  throw  a  radiance 
around  the  being  it  prefers,  till  it  becomes  daz- 
tled,  less,  perhaps,  with  the  brightness  of  the 
object  itself,  than  with  the  beams  with  which 
imagination  has  invested  it  But  religion,  though 
it  had  not  subdued  my  imagination,  had  chas- 
tised it  It  had  sobered  the  splendours  of  fancv, 
without  obscuring  them.  It  had  not  extinguish- 
ed the  passions,  but  it  had  taught  me  to  regu- 
late them.  I  now  seemed  to  have  found  the  be- 
ing of  whom  I  had  been  in  search.  My  mind 
felt  her  excellences,  my  heart  acknowledged  its 
conqueror.  I  struggled,  ^wever,  not  to  aban- 
don myself  to  its  impiqbaB.  I  endeavoured  to 
keep  my  own  feelinga  Ih^orcler,  till  I  had  time 
to  appreciate  a  character,  which  appeared  as 
artletM  as  it  was  correct.  And  I  did  not  allow 
myself  to  make  this  slight  sketch  of  Lucille, 
and  of  the  effect  she  produced  on  my  heart,  till 
more  intimate  acquaintance  had  justified  my 
prepossession 

But  lot  me  not  forget  that  Mr.  Stanley  had 
another  daughter.  If  Lucilla^s  character  is  more 
elevated,  Phmbe*s  is  not  less  amiable.  Her  face 
is  eqOailj  liandsome,  but  her  figure  is  somewhat 
less  ilaliqitai  She  has  a  fine  temper,  and  strong 
viruMi^  Tha  little  fkults  she  has,  seem  to  flow 
from  tiM  aieass  of  her  good  qualities.  Her  sus- 
ceptibility  ip  extreme,  and  to  guide  and  guard 


it,  finds  employment  for  her  mother*^  fimdncsi^ 
and  her  lkUier*s  prudence.  Her  heart  overflows 
with  gralitode  for  the  smallest  servioe.  This 
warmth  of  bar  tenderness  keeps  her  aflbetioos  in 
more  lively  exercise  than  har  lodgment ;  it  leads 
her  to  overrate  the  merit  of  those  she  lores,  and 
to  estimate  their  excellences,  leas  by  their  own 
worth  th^n  by  their  kindness  to  her.  She  soon 
behaved  to  me  with  the  most  en^aginf  fVank- 
ness,  and  her  innocent  vivacity  enooarajgrd,  in 
torn,  that  aflbctionate  freedom  with  whieh  one 
treabi  a  beloved  sister. 

The  other  children  are  gay,  lovely,  interest- 
ing, and  sweet  tempered.  Their  several  acqui- 
sitions, for  I  detest  the  term  accompliahmenit, 
since  it  has  been  w^ped  from  the  true  meaning 
in  which  Milton  nsed  it,  seem  to  be  so  many  in- 
dividual contributions  brought  in  to  enrich  the 
common  stock  of  domestic  delight  Their  ta- 
lents are  never  put  into  exercise  by  artificial  ex- 
citements. Habitual  industry,  quiet  exertion, 
successive  employments,  affectionate  intercourse, 
and  gay  and  animated  relaxation  make  up  the 
round  of  their  cheerful  day. 

I  could  not  forbear  admiring  in  this  happy 
family  the  graceful  union  of  piety  with  cheer- 
fulness ;  strictness  of  principle  embellished,  but 
never  relaxed,  by  gaiety  of  manners  ;  a  gaiety, 
not  such  as  requiies  turbulent  pleasures  to  sti- 
mulate it,  but  evidently  the  serene,  yet  animated 
result  of  well-regulated  minds;  of  minds  actuated 
by  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  habitually  alive 
to  the  perception  of  the  smallest  sin,  and  kindling 
into  holy  gratitude  at  the  smallest  mercy. 

I  often  called  to  mind  that  my  father,  in  order 
to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and  run  away 
with  by  persons  who  appeared  lively  at  first 
sight,  had  early  accilstomed  me  to  discriminate 
carefully,  whether  it  was  not  the  animal  only 
that  was  lively,  and  the  man  doll.  I  have  found 
this  caution  of  no  small  use  I9  any  observations 
on  the  other  sex.  I  had  fVeqnently  remarked, 
that  the  musical  and  the  dancing  ladies,  and 
those  who  were  most  admired  for  modish  attain, 
ments,  had  little  intellecttutl  gaiety.  In  na- 
merous  instances  I  found  that  the  mmd  was  the 
only  part  which  was  not  kept  in  action ;  and  nn^ 
wonder,  for  it  was  the  only  part  which  had 
received  no  previous  forming,  no  preparatory 
moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the 
education,*  replied  he,  *  which  now  prevails,  is  a 
Mahometan  education.  It  consists  entirely  in 
making  woman  an  object  of  attraction.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  reasonable  people  left,  who, 
while  they  retain  the  object,  improve  upon  the 
plan.  They  too  would  make  woman  attractive ; 
but  it  is  by  sedulously  labouring  to  make  the 
Hinderstanding,  the  temper,  the  mind,  and  the 
manners,  of  their  daughters  as  engaging  as 
these  Circassian  parents  endeavour  to  make  tlie 
person. 


>^- 


CHAP.  XV 

Trs  friendly  rector  frequently  visited  at  Stan 
ley  Grove,  and  for  my  fathcr*s  sake,  honoured 
me  with  bis  particular  kindness.    Dr.  Bariow 
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filled  up  all  my  ideas  of  a  country  clerfryman  of 
the  higher  clajts.  There  is  an  uniform  coniis- 
tency  runs  through  his  whole  life  and  character, 
which  often  brings  to  my  mind,  allowing  for  the 
rerolution  in  habits  that  almost  two  hundred 
years  have  necessarily  produced,  the  incompara- 
ble country  par$on  ofiUe  ingenious  Mr.  George 
Herbert.* 

*  I  never  saw  xeal  withmtt  innovation^*  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  more  exemplified  than  in  Barlow. 
Uis  piety  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  sincere.  No 
errors  in  religion  eticape  him  through  ignorance 
of  their  existence,  or  through  carelessness  in 
fhoir  detection,  or  through  inactivity  in  opposing 
them.  He  is  loo  honest  not  to  attack  the  pre- 
vailing evil,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume ;  too 
correct  to  excite  in  the  wiw  any  fears  that  his 
leal  may  mislead  his  Judgment,  and  too  upright 
to  be  afraid  of  the  censures  which  active  piety 
must  ever  have  to  encounter  from  the  worldly 
and  the  indifTeront,  from  cold  hearts  and  unfur- 
Dished  heads. 

*From  his  aflfectionate  warmth,  however,  and 
bis  unremitting  application,  arising  from 'the 
vast  impf>rtance  he  attaches  to  the  worth  of 
■ouls,  the  man  of  the  world  might  honour  him 
with  the  title  ofeBtbusiast ;  while  his  prudence, 
iober-mindedneM^  and  regularity,  would  draw 
on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the  appellation  of 
formalist  Thoufsh  he  is  far  from  being  *  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  decencies,*  he  is  careful  never 
to  neglect  them.  He  is  a  clergyman  all  the 
week  as  well  as  on  Sunday ;  for  he  says,  if  he 
did  not  spend  much  of  the  intermediate  time  in 
pastoral  visits,  there  could  not  be  kept  up  that 
mutual  intercourse  of  kindness  which  so  much 
facilitates  his  own  labours,  and  his  people*s  im- 

CrovomenL  They  listen  to  him  because  they 
»ve  him,  and  ihey  understand  him,  because  be 
has  familiarized  them  by  private  discourse  to 
the  great  truths  which  he  delivers  from  the 
pulpit. 

Dr.  Barlow  has  greatly  diminished  the  growth 
of  innovation  in  his  parishes,  by  attacking  the 
innovator  with  his  own  weapons.  Not  indeed 
by  stooping  to  the  same  disorderly  practices, 
'but  by  opposing  an  enlightened  earnestness  to 
an  eccentric  earnestness ;  a  zeal  with  knowledge 
to  a  zeal  without  it  He  is  of  opinion  that  ac- 
tivity does  more  good  than  invective,  and  that 
the  latter  is  too  oflen  resorted  to,  because  it  is 
the  cheaper  substitute. 

*  His  charity,  however,  is  large,  and  his  spirit 
truly  catholic.  He  honours  all  his  truly  pious 
brethren,  who  are  earnest  in  doing  good,  though 
they  may  differ  from  him  as  to  the  manner  of 
doing  it    Yet  his  candour  never  intrenches  on 

*  See  Herbert's  Coantrv  Parson,  under  the  h^ads  off 
the  pamon  in  his  hnu»c,  the  paraon  praying,  the  parson 
preaching,  the  parson  comfortinfr,  the  parson's  church, 
the  parson  catechising,  the  parson  in  mirth,  ice.  iac 
ThA  term  parson  has  now,  indeed,  a  vulvar  and  disre- 
spectful sound,  hut  in  Herbert's  ttmo  it  was  used  in  its 
true  sense,  pertoita  eeeltMia.  I  would  recommend  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  this  sketch  of  the  ancient 
clerical  life.  As  Mr.  Herbert  was  a  man  of  quality,  he 
know  what  became  the  more  opulent  or  his  function  ;  as 
he  was  eminently  pious,  he  practised  all  that  he  recom- 
mended. *  Thi«  appellation  of  parson,'  says  Ju  Ige  Black- 
stone,  *  however  depreciated  by  clownidh  and  fbinlliar 
use,  is  the  most  lei;al,  most  beneficial,  and  most  honour- 
able title  which  a  parifli  priest  can  enjoy.— PItfe  Bteeft- 
alnc'i  CnmenUfiti. 


kb  firmneei ;  and  while  he  will  not  diipute  wjth 
others  about  shades  of  ditlerenoe,  he  maintains 
hie  own  opinions  with  the  steadiness  of  one  who 
embraced  them  on  the  fullest  conviction. 

*  He  is  a  *  scholar,  and  beinit  a  good  ripe  one,* 
it  sets  him  above  aiming  at  the  paltry  reputation 
to  be  acquired  by  those  false  embellishments  of 
style,  those  difficult  and  uncommon  words,  and 
that  laboured  inversion  of  sentences,  by  which 
some  injudicious  clergymen  make  thcniselvcs 
unacceptable  to  the  higher,  and  unintelli|;ible  to 
the  lower,  and  of  course,  the  larger  part  of  their 
audience.  He  always  bears  in  mind  that  tlie 
common  people  are  not  fboliiih,  they  are  only 
ignorant.  To  meet  the  one  he  preaches  good 
sense,  to  suit  the  other,  plain  language.  But 
while  he  seldom  shoots  over  the  heads  of  tiie  un- 
informed, he  never  offends  the  judicious.  He 
considers  the  advice  of  Polonitis  to  his  son  to  be 
as  applicable  to  preachers  as  to  travellers- 
Be  thou  fkmiliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

In  his  pulpit  he  is  no  wrangling  polemic,  bat  a 
genuine  Bible  Christian,  deeply  impressed  him- 
self, with  the  momentous  truths  he  so  earnestly 
presses  upon  others.  His  mind  is  so  imbued,  so 
saturated,  if  I  may  hazard  the  expression,  with 
scriptural  knowledge,  that  from  that  rich  store- 
house, he  is  ever  ready  td  bring  forth  Irfossret, 
new  and  old,  and  to  apply  them  wisely,  ten^ 
perately,  and  seasonably. 

'Though  he  carefully  inculcates  universal 
holiness  in  all  his  discourses,  yet  his  practical 
instructions  are  constantly  dedfuced  from  those 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  which 
are  the  root,  and  life,  and  spirit  of  all  goodnessi 
Next  to  a  solid  piety,  and  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  he  considers  it  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  a  clergyman  to  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  in  general,  and  with  the 
state  of  his  own  parish  in  particular.  The  know- 
ledge of  both  will  alone  preserve  him  from 
preaching  too  personally  so  as  to  hurt,  or  too 
generally  so  as  not  to  touch. 

*  He  is  careful  not  to  hurry  over  the  prayers 
in  so  cold,  inattentive,  and  careless  a  manner,  as 
to  make  the  audience  suspect  he  is  saving  him- 
self, that  he  may  make  a  greater  figure  lo  de- 
livering  the  sermon.  Instead  of  this,  the  de- 
vout, reverential,  and  impressive  manner  in 
which  he  pronounces  the  various  parts  of  the 
Liturgy,  best  prepares  bis  own  heart,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  to  receive  benefit  from  bis 
discourse.  His  petitions  are  delivered  with 
such  sober  fervour,  his  exhortations  with  auch 
humble  dignity,  his  timnksgivings  with  such 
holy  animation  as  carry  the  soul  of  the  hearer 
along  with  him.  When  he  ascends  the  pulpit, 
he  never  throws  the  liturgical  service  into  the 
back  ground  by  a  long  elaborate  composition  of 
his  own,  delivered  with  superior  force  and  em- 
phasis. And  he  pronotmces  the  LcM'd*s  prayer 
with  a  solemnity  which  shows  that  be  recollects 
its  importance  and  its  author. 

*  In  preaching,  he  is  careful  to  be  distinctly 
heard,  even  by  nis  remotest  auditors,  and  by 
constant  attention  to  thu  important  mrtide,  he 
has  brought  his  voice,  which  was  not  strong,  to 
bo  particularly  audible.  He  affixes  so  much  ini- 
portanco  to  a  distinct  delivery,  that  he  smilingly 
told  me,  he  suspected  the  grammatical  definition  ■ 
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of  a  tubttintiv*  was  originally  meant  for  a 
clergryinan,  whose  (rreat  object  it  was,  if  poaai. 
ble,  to  he  teen,  but  indispensibly  lo  bo  heard,  ftU 
mnd  nnderatood. 

*  His  whole  performance  is  distingruiahcd  by  a 
erave  and  majestic  simplicity,  as  far  removed 
from  the  careless  reader  of  a  common  story,  as 
from  the  declamation  of  an  actor.  His  hearers 
leave  the  church  not  so  much  in  raptures  with 
the  preacher,  as  affected  with  the  truths  he  has 
delivered.  He  says,  he  always  finds  he  has 
done  most  jpfood  when  he  has  been  least  praise- 
ed,  and  that  Tie  feels  most  humbled  when  he  re- 
ooives  the  warmest  commendation,  because  men 
generally  extol  most  the  sermons  which  have 
probed  them  least ;  whereas  those  which  really 
do  good,  being  of\en  such  as  make  them  most 
uneasy,  are  consequently  the  least  likely  to  at- 
tract panegyric. — *  They  only  bear  true  tosti- 
mony  to  the  excellence  of  a  discourse,*  added  he, 
*not  who  commend  the  composition  or  the  do- 
livery,  but  they  who  are  led  by  it  to  examine 
their  own  hearts,  to  search  out  its  corruptions 
and  to  reform  their  lives.  Reformation  is  the 
flattery  J  covet* 

*  He  is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hearers 
like  to  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the  comfort- 
able belief,  that  little  is  to  be  done  on  their  parts. 
Sach  hearers  he  always  disappoints,  by  leaving 
on  their  minds  at  the  close  some  impressive 
precept,  deduced  from,  and  growing  out  of,  the 
preparatory  doctrine.  He  does  not  press  any 
one  truth  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He 
proposes  no  subtilties,  but  labours  to  excite 
nnousness,  to  alarm  the  careless,  to  quicken 
the  supine,  to  comfirm  the  doubting.  He  presses 
eternal  things  as  things  near  at  hand  ;  as  things 
in  which  every  living  man  has  an  equal  interest' 

Mr.  Stanley  says,  that  *  though  Dr.  Barlow 
was  considered  at  Cambridge  as  a  correct  young 
man,  who  carefully  avoided  vice  and  even  irre- 
gularity, yet  being  cheerful,  and  addicted  to 
good  society,  he  had  a  disposition  to  innocent 
conviviality,  which  might,  unsuspcctcdiy,  have 
led  him  into  the  errors  ho  abhorred.  He  was 
struck  with  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  John- 
kon  to  B' young  man  who  had  just  taken  orders, 
in  which,  among  other  wholesome  counsel,  he 
advises  him  *  to  acquire  the  courage  to  refuse 
BometimeB  invitations  to  dinner.*  It  is  incon- 
ceivable what  a  degree  of  force  and  indepen- 
dence his  mind  acquired  by  the  occasional  adop- 
tion of  this  single  hint  *  He  is  not  only,*  con- 
tinued Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  spiritual  director,  but 
the  father,  the  counsellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
friend  of  those  whom  Providence  has  placed 
under  his  instruction. 

*Ho  ia  happy  in  an  excellent  wife,  who,  by 
bringing  him  a  considerable  fortune,  has  greatly 
enlarged  his  power  of  doing  good.  But  still 
more  essentially  has  she  increased  his  happiness, 
and  raised  his  character  by  her  piety  and  pru- 
dence. By  the  large  part  she  takes  in  his  affairs, 
he  is  enabled  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to  the 
duties  of  hii  profession.  She  is  as  attentive  to 
the  bodies,  as  her  husband  is  to  the  souls  of  his 
people,  and  educates  her  own  family  as  sedu- 
lously  as  he  instructs  his  parish. 

*  One  day  when  I  had  been  congratulating 
Dr.  Barlow  on  the  excellence  of  his  wifb*s  cha- 
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racter,  the  conversation  fell  by  a  sudden  transi. 
tion,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  clergy.  He 
smiled  and  said,  *  L<rt  us  ministers  of  the  Refor- 
mation  be  careful  never  to  provoke  l^e  people 
to  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that  part  of  popery. 
I  oflcn  reflect  how  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is 
on  us,  to  f«lect  such  partners  as  shall  never 
cause  our  emancipation  from  the  old  restrictions 
to  bo  regretted.  And  we  ourselves  ought,  by 
improving  the  character  of  our  wives,  to  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
protestantism  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
them.* 

*  Will  it  be  thought  too  trifling  to  add,  how 
carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  consis- 
tency into  the  most  minute  details  of  their 
family  arrangements  7  Their  daughters  are  no 
less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modnsty  in  theii 
dress  and  appearance,  than  in  the  more  impor. 
tant  parts  of  their  conduct  The  Doctor  says, 
that  the  most  distant  and  inconsiderable  ap. 
pondages  to  the  temple  of  God,  should  have 
something  of  purity  and  decency.  Besides,* 
added  he,  *  with  what  face  could  I  censure  im- 
proprieties from  the  pulpit,  if  the  appearance  of 
my  own  family  in  the  pew  below  were  to  set 
my  precepts  at  defiance,  by  giving  an  example 
of  extravagance  and  vanity  to  the  parish,  and 
thus  by  making  the  preacher  ridiculous,  make 
his  expostulations  worse  thin  ineffectual  7* 

*  So  conscientious  a  rector,*  added  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  careful  in 
the  choice  of  a  curate;  and  a  more  humble, 
pious,  diligent  assistant  than  Mr.  Jackson  could 
not  easily  be  found.  He  is  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  my  table.  But  this  valuable  man,  who 
was  about  as  good  a  judge  of  the  world  as  the 
great  Hooker,  made  just  such  another  indiscreet 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  in  to  choose  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  because  he  concluded  that  a  woman  bred 
in  humble  and  active  life,  would  necessarily  be 
humble  and  active  herself.  Her  reason  for  ac 
cepting  him  was  because  she  thought  that  aa 
ovcry  clergyman  was  ^gentlemnn,  she  of  course, 
as  his  wife,  should  he  ^  gentlewoman,  hnA  fit 
company  for  any  body. 

*  He  instructs  my  pariah  admirably,*  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  but  his  own  little  family  he  cannot 
manage.  His  wife  is  continually  reproaching- 
him,  that  though  he  may  know  the  way  to 
heaven,  ho  does  not  know  bow  to  push  his  way 
in  the  world.  His  daughter  is  the  finest  lady 
in  the  parish,  and  outdoes  them  all,  not  only  in 
the  extremity,  but  the  immodesty  of  the  fashion. 
It  is  her  mothei*s  great  ambition  tkat  she 
should  excel  tlie  Miss  Stanley*8  and  my  dauglu 
ters  in  music,  while  her  good  father*8  linen  be- 
trays sad  marks  of  negligence.  I  once  ventured 
to  tell  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  there  was  only  one 
reason  which  could  excuse  the  education  she 
had  given  her  daughter,  which  was,  that  I  pre- 
sumed she  intended  to  qualify  her  for  getting 
her  bread  ;  and  that  if  she  woul  j  correct  the  im- 
proprieties of  the  girl*s  dress,  t.nd  get  her  in- 
structed in  useful  knowledge,  I  would  look  out 
for  a  good  situation  for  her.  This  roused  her 
indignation.  She  refused  my  offer  with  scorn, 
saying,  that  when  she  asked  my  charity,  she 
would  take  my  advice ;  and  desired  I  would  re- 
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member  that  one  clergyman**  dauiphter  waa  as 
good  as  another.  I  told  her  that  there  waa  in- 
deed a  sense  in  which  one  clergyman  waa  as 
good  as  another,  because  the  profesaion  dignified 
the  loweat  of  the  order,  if,  like  her  husband,  he 
was  a  credit  to  that  order.  Yet  still  there  were 
gradations  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
But  between  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy,  there  was  the  aame 
distinction  which  riches  and  poverty  have  cs. 
tabliahed  between  those  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  the  laity ;  and  that  rank  and  indepen- 
dence in  the  one  case  conTcr  the  same  outward 
superiority  with  rank  and  independence  in  the 
other.' 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Aiioifa  the  visiters  at  Stanley  Grove,  there 
was  a  family  of  ladies,  who,  though  not  parti- 
cularly  brilliant,  were  singularly  engaging  from 
their  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good  sense. 
One  day  when  they  had  just  Icfl  us,  Mr.  Stan. 
ley  obliged  me  with  the  following  little  relation : 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  Lacilla  only  being  present 

*  Lady  Aston  has  been  a  widow  almost  seven 
years.  On  tlie  death  of  Sir  George,  she  retired 
into  this  neighbourhood  with  her  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is'about  the  age  of  Lucilla.  She 
herself  had  a  pious  but  a  very  narrow  education. 
Her  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
augmented  her  natural  love  of  retirement,  which 
she  cultivated,  not  to  the  purpose  of  improve, 
ment,  but  to  indulgence  of  melancholy.  Soon 
after  she  settled  here,  we  heard  how  much  good 
she  did,  and  in  how  exemplary  a  manner  she 
lived,  before  we  saw  her.  She  was  not  very 
easy  of  access  even  to  us ;  and  afler  we  had 
made  our  way  to  her,  we  were  the  only  visiters 
she  admitted  for  a  long  time.  We  soon  learnt 
to  admire  her  deadness  to  the  world,  and  her  un- 
affected  humility.  Our  esteem  for  her  increased 
with  our  closer  intercourse,  which,  however, 
enabled  us  also  to  observe  some  considerable 
mistakes  in  her  judgment,  especially  in  the 
mode  in  which  she  was  training  up  her  daugh- 
ters.— These  errors  wo  regretted,  and  with  sll 
possible  tenderness  ventured  to  point  out  to  her. 
Tiie  girls  were  the  prettiest  demure  little  nuns 
you  ever  saw,  muto  and  timid,  cheerless  and 
anactive,  but  kind,  good  and  gentle. 

*  Their  pious  mother,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
fearful  and  doubting  mind,  had  had  this  pensive 
turn  increased  by  several  early  domestic  loef>es, 
which,  even  previous  to  Sir  George's  death,  had 
contributed  to  fix  something  of  a  too  tender  and 
hopeless  melancholy  on  her  whole  character. 
There  are  two  refuges  for  the  aiHicted;  two 
diametricallv  opposite  ways  of  getting  out  of 
sorrow — religion  and  the  world.  Lady  Aston 
had  wisely  chosen  the  former.  But  her  scru- 
pulous spirit  had  made  the  narrow  way  narrower 
ihan  religion  required.  She  read  the  scriptures 
diligently,  and  she  prayed  over  them  devoutly  ; 
but  she  had  no  judicious  friend  to  direct  her  in 
these  Important  studies.  As  your  Mrs.  Ranby 
attended  only  to  the  doctrines,  and  our  friend 
•I^ady  BelfieM  triisted  indefinitely  to  the  ^ro> 


mises,  so  poor  Lady  Aston's  broken  spirit  was 
too  exclusively  carried  to  dwell  on  the  tlireaten- 
ings;  together  with  the  rigid  performance  of 
those  duties  which  she  earnestly  hoped  might 
enable  her  to  escape  them.  This  round  of 
duty,  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  she  inva- 
riably performed  with  almost  the  sanctity  of 
an  Apostle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  of  the 
scrupulosity  of  an  ascetic.  While  too  many  are 
rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence  in  those 
animating  passages  of  scripture,  which  the 
tenor  of  tiieir  lives  demonstrates  not  to  belong  to 
them,  she  trembled  at  those  denunciations  which 
she  could  not  fairly  apply  to  herself.  And  the 
promises  from  which  she  might  have  derived 
reasonable  consolation,  she  overlooked  as  de- 
signed for  others. 

*  Her  piety,  though  sincere,  was  a  little  tinc- 
tured with  superstition.  If  any  petty  strictness 
was  omitted,  she  tormented  herself  with  cause- 
less remorse.  If  any  little  rule  was  broken,  she 
repaired  the  failure  with  treble  diligence  the 
fbUowittg  day  ;  and  laboured  to  retrieve  her  per- 
plexed accounts  with  the  comfortless  anxiety  of 
a  person  who  is  working  out  a  heavy  debt.  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  her,  that  an  "inferior 
duty  which  dashed  with  one  of  a  higher  order 
might  be  safely  postponed  at  least,  if  not  omitted. 

*  A  diary  has  been  found  useful  to  many  pious 
Christians,  as  a  record  of  their  sins,  and  of  their 
mercies.  But  this  poor  lady  spent  so  much  time 
in  wcifihing  the  offences  of  one  day  against  those 
of  another,  that  before  the  scruple  was  settled, 
the  time  for  action  was  past  She  brought  her- 
self into  so  much  perplexity  by  reading  over 
this  journsl  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficult 
ties  were  augmented  by  the  very  means  she 
had  employed  to  remove  them ;  and  her  con- 
science was  disturbed  by  the  method  she  had 
taken  to  quiet  it.  This  plan,  however,  though 
distressing  to  a  troubled  mind,  is  wholesome  to 
one  of  a  contrary  cast 

*  My  family,  as  you  have  seen,  are  rather  exact 
in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  but  we  do  not 
distress  ourselves  at  interruptions  which  are  un- 
avoidable :  but  her  arrangements  were  carried 
on  with  a  rigour  which  made  her  consjder  the 
smallest  deviation  aa  a  sin  that  required  severe 
repentance.     Her   alms   wore    expiations,   her 
self-denial  penances.     Sho  was  rsther  a  disciple 
of  the  mortified  Baptist,  than  of  the  merciful 
Redeemer.     Her  devotions  were  sincere,  but 
discouraging.    They  consisted  much   in  con- 
trition,  but  little  in  praise;  much   in   sorrow 
for  sin,  but  little  in  hope  of  its  pardon.    She 
did   not  sufficiently  cast  her  care  and    confi- 
dence on  the  great   propitiation.     Sho  firmly 
believed   all  that  her  Saviour   had   done   and 
suffered,  but  she  had  not  the  comfort  of  prac- 
tically appropriating  the  sacrifice.     While  she 
was  painfully  working  out  her  salvation  with 
fear  and   trembling,  sho  indulged    the    most 
unfounded  apprehensions  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure.   At  Aston  Hall  the  Almii^hty  was  lite- 
rally feared,  but  he  was  not  glorifivd.     It  was 
the  obedience  of  a  slave,  not  the  reverential  af- 
fection of  a  child. 

*When  I  saw  her  denying  herself  and  her 
daughters  the  most  innocent  entoymenss,  and 
suspecting  sin  in  the  roost  lawfiu  indulgences, 
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1  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  little  accepta' 
ble  uncoininanded  austerities  and  arbitrary  im. 
poaitiona  were  to  th'e  God  of  mercies.  I  observed 
to  her,  that  ihe  world,  that  human  lifOf  that  our 
om-n  sina  and  weaknesses   found  us  daily  and 
hourly  orcasiona  of  exercising;  patience  and  self- 
denial  ;  that  life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great 
evils  or  heavy  trials,  but  that  the  perpetual  re- 
carrvnce  of  petty  eviNand  small  trials  is  the  or> 
diiiary  and  appointed  exercise  of  the  Christian 
graces.  To  bear  with  the  failings  of  those  about 
w  with  their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgment, 
their  ill-breeding,  their  perverse  tempers ;  to  en- 
dure neglect  where  wc  feel  we  have  deserved 
attention,  and   ingratitude  where  we  expected 
thanks;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  disagree- 
able people,  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  our 
way,  and  whom  He  has  perhaps  provided  on 
purpose  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue  :  these  are  the 
best  exercises  ;  and  the  better,  because  not  cho- 
•en   by  ourselves.     To  bear  with  vexations  in 
buainess,  with  disappointments  in  our  expecta- 
tionSf  with  interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with 
iblly,  intrusion,  disturbance,  in  short,  with  what- 
ever opposes  our  will  and  contradicts  our  hu- 
Dioar ;  this  habitual  acquiescence  appears  to  be 
more  of  the  essence  of  self  denial  than  any  little 
rigoars   or  inflictions  of  our  own   imposing. 
These  constant,  inevitable,  but  inferior  evils, 
properly   improved,  furnish  a  good  moral  dis- 
eipline,  and  might  well,  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
have  superseded  pilgrimage  and  penance.     It 
has  this  advantage  too  over  the  other,  that  it 
•weetens  the   temper   and  promotes  humility, 
while  the  former  gives   rigidness  instead  of 
■trength,  and  inflexibility  instead  of  firmness. 

•  I  haTe  oflen  thought,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
ley  made  a  pause,  *  that  we  are  apt  to  mistake 
our  vocation  by  looking  out  of  the  way  for  oc- 
casions to  exercise  great  and  rare  virtues,  and 
by  stepping  over  those  ordinary  ones  which  lie 
directly  in  the  road  before  us.  When  we  read, 
we  fancy  we  could  be  martyrs,  and  when  we 
come  to  act,  we  cannot  bear  even  a  provoking 
word.' 

Miss  Stanley  looked  pleased  at  my  remark, 
and  in  a  modest  tone  observed,  that  *  in  no  one 
in«tance  did  we  deceive  ourselves  more  than  in 
fancying  we  could  do  great  things  well,  which 
we  were  never  likely  to  be  called  to  do  at  all ; 
while,  if  we  were  honest,  wc  could  not  avoid 
owning  how  negligently  wc  performed  our  own 
little  appointed  duties,  and  now  sedulously  we 
avoided  the  petty  inconveniences  which  these 
duties  involved.* 

•  By  kindness,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  •  wc 
gradually  gained  Lady  Aston's  confidence,  and 
of  that  confidence  wc  have  availed  ourselves  to 
give  something  of  a  new  face  to  the  family.  Her 
daughters,  good  as  they  were  dutiful,  by  living 
in  a  tolitu&  unenlivened  by  books,  and  unva- 
ned  by  improving  company,  had  acquired  a 
manner  rather  resembling  fearfulness  than  deli- 
cacy. Religious  they  were,  but  they  had  con- 
tracted  gloomy  views  of  religion.  They  consi- 
dered  it  as  something  that  must  be  endured  in 
order  to  avoid  punishment,  rather  than  as  a 
principle  of  peace,  and  trust,  and  comfort ;  as  a 
task  to  be  gone  through,  rather  than  as  a  privi- 
hgt  to  be  enjoyed.   They  were  tempted  to  con- 


sider the  Almijrhty  as  a  hard  master,  whom 
however  they  were  resolved  to  serve,  rather  tha« 
as  a  eracious  father,  who  was  not  only  loving 
but  love  in  the  abstract. — Their  mother  was 
afraid  to  encourage  a  cheerful  look,  lest  it  might 
lead  to  levity  ;  or  a  sprightly  thought  for  fear  it 
might  have  a  wrong  tendency.  She  forgot,  or 
rather  she  did  not  know,  that  young  women 
were  not  formed  for  contemplative  life.  She  for 
got  that  in  all  our  plans  and  operations  we  should 
still  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  worlds.  Aa 
it  is  the  fajit  of  too  many  to  leave  the  next  out 
of  their  calculation,  it  was  the  error  of  Lady 
Aston,  in  forming  the  minds  of  her  children,  to 
leave  out  this.  She  justly  considered  heaven  ae 
their  great  aim  and  end  ;  but  neglected  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  present  temporal  life,  on  the 
due  use  and  employment  of  which  so  obviously 
depends  the  happiness  of  that  which  is  eternal. 

*  Her  charities  were  very  extensive,  but  of 
these  charities  her  sweet  daughters  were  not 
made  the  active  dispensers,  because  an  old  ser- 
vant, who  governed  not  only  the  family,  but  her 
lady  also,  chose  tliat  office  herself.  Thus  the 
bounty  being  made  to  flow  in  partial  channels, 
the  woman's  relations  and  favourites  almost 
entirely  engrossing  it,  it  did  little  comparative 
good. 

*  With  fair  understandings' the  Misa  Astone 
had  acquired  yery  little  knowledge :  their  mo- 
ther's scrupulous  mind  found  something  dan- 
gerous in  every  author,  who  did  not  professedly 
write  on  religious  subjects.  If  there  were  one 
exceptionable  page  in  a  book,  otherwise  valua 
ble,  instead  of  suppressing  the  page,  she  sup- 
pressed the  book.  And  indeed,  my  dear  Charles, 
grieved  am  I  to  think  how  few  authors  of  the 
more  entertaining  kind  we  can  consider  as  per- 
fectly pure,  and  put  without  caution,  restriction, 
or  mutilation  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  will  not 
always  have  their  parents  for  tasters,  and  aa 
they  will  every  where,  even  in  the  most  select 
libraries,  meet  with  these  rnixed  works,  in 
which,  though  there  is  much  to  admire,  yet 
there  is  something  to  expunge,  it  is  the  safest 
way  to  accustom  them  early  to  hear  read  the 
most  unexceptionable  parts  of  these  books.  Read 
them  yourself  to  them  without  any  air  of  mys- 
tery ;  tell  them  that  what  you  omit  ia  not  worth 
reading,  and  then  the  omissions  will  not  excite 
but  stifle  curiosity.  The  books  to  which  I  al- 
lude are  those  where  the  principle  is  sound  and 
the  tendency  blameless,  and  where  the  fbw  faulta 
consist  rather  in  coarseness  than  in  corruption 

*  But  to  return ;  she  fancied  that  these  inex- 
perienced creatures,  who  have  never  tried  the 
world,  and  whose  young  imaginations  had  per- 
haps painted  it  in  all  the  brilliant  colours  witli 
which  erring  fancy  gilds  the  scenes  it  has  never 
beheld,  and  the  pleasure  it  has  never  tried,  could 
renounce  it  as  completely  as  herself,  who  had 
exhausted  what  it  has  to  give  and  was  weary  of 
it.  She  thought  they  could  live  contentedly  in 
their  closets,  without  considering  that  she  bad 
neglected  to  furnish  their  minds  with  that  know- 
ledge which  may  make  the  closet  a  place  of  en. 
joyment,  by  supplying  the  intervals  of  devotional 
with  entertainmg  reading. 

*  We  carried  Lucille  and  Phoebe  to  visit  them  • 
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I  believe  ahe  was  a  littlo  afraid  nf  their  gay 
countenances.  I  talked  to  her  of  the  neceasitjf 
of  literature  to  inform  her  daughtera,  and  of 
pleaaurea  to  enliven  them.  The  term  pleasure 
alarmed  her  still  more  than  that  of  literature. 
*  What  pleasures  were  allowed  to  religious  peo- 
ple ?  She  would  make  her  daughters  as  happjr 
M  she  dared  without  offending  her  Maker.'  I 
quoted  the  devout  but  liberal  Hooker,  who  ex- 
borU  us  not  to  re^rd  the  Almighty  as  a  captious 
sophist,  but  as  a  merciful  Father. 

*  During  this  conversation,  we  were  sitting 
uuder  the  fine  spreading  oak  on  m^  lawn  in 
froi.«  of  that  rich  bank  of  flowers  which  you  so 
much  jdmire.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the 
end  of  June :  the  setting  sun  was  all  mild  ra- 
diance, the  say  all  azure,  the  air  all  fragrance. 
— ^The  birds  were  in  full  song.  The  children, 
sitting  on  the  grass  oefore  us,  were  weaving 
cbaplets  of  wild  flowers. 

It  looked  like  nature  In  the  world's  first  sprinf. 

*  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy  and  grati- 
fade.  *  Look,  Madam,*  said  I,  *  at  the  bountiful 
provision  which  a  beneficent  Father  makes,  not 
only  for  the  necessities,  but  for  the  pleasures  of 
bis  children ; 


-not  content 


With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man. 
He  make*  all  nature  beauty  to  hia  eye, 
And  music  to  his  ear. 

•  These  flowers  are  of  so  little  apparent  use, 
that  it  might  be  thought  profuseness  in  any 
economy  short  of  that  vrhich  is  divine,  to  gratify 
«8  at  once  with  such  forms,  and  such  hues,  and 
auch  fragrance.    It  is  a  gratification  not  neces- 
■^ry,  yet  exquisite,  which  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  sense  and  intellect,  and 
in  a  measure  partakes  of  both.  It  elevates  while 
it  exhilirates,  and  lifts  the  soul  from  the  gid  to 
the  giver.    God  has  not  left  his  goodnetis  to  be 
inferred  from  abstract  speculation,  from  the  con- 
clusions of  reason,  from  deduction  and  argu- 
ment ;  we  not  only  collect  it  from  observation, 
but  we  have  palpable  evidences  of  his  bounty, 
we  feel  it  with  our  senses.     Were  God  a  hard 
master,  might  ho  not  withhold  these  superflui- 
ties of  goodness?  Do  you  think  ho  makes  such 
rich  provision  for  us,  that  we  should  shut  our 
eyes  and  close  our  ears  to  them  7    Does  he  pre* 
■ent  such  gifls  with  one  hand,  and  hold  in  the 
other  a  stern  interdict  of  *  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not  7*    And  can  you  believe  he  is  less 
munificent  in  the  economy  of  grace,  than  in  that 
of  nature  7    Do  you  imagine  that  ho  provides 
such  abundant  supplies  for  our  appetites  and 
■enses  here,  without  providing  more  substantial 
pleasures  for  our  future  enjoyment  7  Is  not  what 
we  see  a  prelude  to  what  we  hope  for,  a  pledge 
of  what  we  may  expect  7  A  specimen  of  larger, 
higher,  richer  bounty,  an  encouraging  cluster 
IW>m  the  land  of  promise  7    If  from  his  works 
we  turn  to  his  word,  we  shall  find  the  saine  in- 
exhaustible  goodness  exercised  to  still  nobler 
purposes.     Must  we  not  hope  then,  even  by 
analogy,  that  he  has  in  store  blessings  exalted 
in  their  nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration,  for 
all  those  who  love  and  serve  him  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son  7' 


*  We  now  got  on  fast  She  was  delignte^ 
with  my  wife,  and  grew  less  and  less  afraid  of 
my  girls.  I  believe,  liowever,  that  we  should 
have  made  a  quicker  progress  in  gaining  her 
confidence  if  we  had  looked  less  happy.  I  sug- 
gested to  her  to  endeavour  to  raiHC  tlie  tone  df 
her  daughters*  piety,  to  make  their  habits  lese 
monastic,  their  tempers  more  cheerful,  their 
virtues  more  active  ;  to  render  their  lives  more 
useful,  by  making  them  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  her  charity  ;  to  take  them  out  of  them- 
selves, and  teach  them  to  compare  their  facti. 
tious  distresses  with  real  substantial  misery, 
and  to  make  them  feel  grateful  for  the  power 
and  the  privilege  of  relieving  it. 

*  As  Dr.  Barlow  has  two  parishes  which  join, 
aqd  we  had  pre-occupied  the  ground  in  our  own« 
I  advised  them  to  found  a  school  in  the  next, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  a  friendly 
society  for  the  aged  of  their  own  sex.  We  pre- 
vailed  on  them  to  be  themselves  not  the  nominal 
but  the  active  patronesses  ;  to  take  the  measure 
of  all  the  wants  and  all  the  merit  of  their  im- 
mediate  neighbourhood ;  to  do  every  thing  un- 
der  the  advice  and  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low, and  to  make  him  their  *  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.*  By  adopting  this  plan,  they  now 
see  the  poverty  of  which  they  only  used  to  hear, 
and  know  personally  the  dependants  whom  they 
protect 

*Dr.  Barlow  took  infinite  pains  to  correct 
Lady  Aston's  views  of  religion.  *Let  your  no- 
tions of  God*  said  he,  *  be  founded,  not  on  your 
own  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  visionary  ima. 
ginalions,  but  what  is  revealed  in  bis  word,  eke 
the  very  intenseness  of  your  feelings,  the  very 
sincerity  of  your  devotion,  may  betray  you  into 
enthusiasm,  into  error,  into  superstition,  into 
despair.  Spiritual  notions  which  are  not  ground, 
ed  on  scriptural  truth,  and  directed  and  guarded 
by  a  close  adherence  to  it,  mislead  tender  hearts 
and  warm  imaginations.  But  while  you  rest 
on  the  sure  un  perverted  foundation  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  pray  for  his  Spirit  to  assist  you  in 
the  use  of  his  word,  you  will  have  little  cause  to 
dread  that  you  shall  fear  him  too  much,  or 
serve  him  too  well.  I  earnestly  exhort  you,* 
continued  he,  *  not  to  take  the  measure  of  your 
spiritual  state  from  circumstances  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Be  not  dismayed  at  an 
incidental  depression  which  may  depend  on  the 
state  of  your  health,  or  your  spirits,  or  your  af- 
fairs. Look  not  for  sensible  communieations. 
Do  not  consider  rapturous  feelings  as  any  crite- 
rion  of  the  favour  of  your  Maker,  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  them  as  any  indication  of  bis  displea- 
sure. An  increasing  desire  to  know  him  more, 
and  serve  him  better ;  an  increasing  desire  to 
do,  and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  a  growin^r  re- 
signation to  his  providential  dispensations,  is  a 
much  surer,  a  much  more  uneoui vocal  test* 

*  I  next,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  carried  our 
worthy  curate,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visit  her,  and 
proposed  that  she  should  engage  him  to  spend  a 
few  hours  every  week  with  the  young  ladies.  I 
recommended  that  after  he  had  read  with  them 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  of  which  he  would  give 
them  a  sound  and  plain  exposition,  he  should 
convince  them  he  had  not  the  worse  taste  for 
being  religious,  by  reading  with  them  soom 
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books  of  floral  initruction,  history,  travels, 
and  polite  literature.  This  would  imbue  their 
minds  with  useful  knowled^  form  their  taste, 
and  fill  up  profitably  and  pleasantly  that  time 
which  now  lay  heavy  on  their  hands;  and, 
without  intrenching  on  any  of  their  duties, 
would  qualify  them  to  discharge  them  more 
cheerfully. 

*  1  next  suggested  that  they  should  study  gar. 
dening;  and  that  they  should  put  themselves 
under  the  tuition  of  Lurilla,  who  is  become  the 
little  Repton  of  the  valley.  To  add  to  the  inter- 
est, I  requested  that  a  fresh  piece  of  ground 
might  be  given  them,  that  they  might  not  only 
exercise  their  taste,  but  l«  animated  with  see- 
ing the  complete  effect  of  their  own  exertions ; 
as  a  creation  of  their  own  would  be  likely  to 
afford  them  more  amusement,  than  improving 
on  the  labours  of  another. 

*I  had  soon  the  gratification  of*  seeing  my 
little  Carmelites,  who  used  when  they  walked 
in  the  garden,  to  look  as  if  they  came  to  dig  a 
daily  portion  of  their  own  graves,  now  enjoying 
it,  embellishing  it,  and  delighted  by  watching 
its  progress;  and  their  excellent  mother,  who, 
like  S|)enfter*s  Despair,  used  to  look  ^as  if  she 
never  dined,*  now  enjoying  the  company  of  her 
select  friends.  The  mother  is  become  almost 
cheerful  and  the  daughters  almost  gay.  Their 
dormant  fiiculties  are  awakened.  Time  is  no 
longer  a  burden,  but  a  blessing :  the  day  is  too 
short  for  their  duties,  which  are  performed  with 
alacrity  since  they  have  been  converted  into 
pleasures.  You  will  believe  1  did  not  hazard  all 
these  terrible  innovations  as  rapidly  as  I  recount 
them,  but  gradually,  as  they  were  able  to 
bear  it. 

*  This  happy  change  in  themselves  has  had 
the  happiest  consequences.  Their  friends  had 
conceived  the  strongest  prejudices  against  reli. 
gton,  from  the  gloomy  garb  in  which  they  had 
seen  it  arVayed  at  Aston  Hall.  The  uncle,  who 
was  also  the  guardian,  had  threatened  to  remove 
the  girls  before  th<*y  were  quite  moped  to  death ; 
the  young  baronet  was  actually  forbidden  to 
come  home  at  the  holidays ;  but  now  the  uncle 
u  quite  reconciled  to  ihem^  and  almost  to  reli. 
gion.  He  has  resumed  his  fondness  for  the 
daughters ;  and  their  brother,  a  fine  youth  at 
Cambridge,  is  happy  in  spending  his  vacations 
with  his  family,  to  whom  he  is  become  tenderly 
attadwHl.  He  has  had  his  own  principles  and 
character  much  raised  by  the  conversation  and 
example  of  Dr.  Barlow,  who  contrives  to  be  at 
Aston  Hall  as  much  as  possible  when  Sir  George 
is  there.  He  is  daily  expected  to  make  his  mo. 
ther  a  visit,  when  I  shall  recommend  him  to 
your  particular  notice  and  acquaintance.* 

Lucille,  blushing,  said,  she  thoueht  her  father 
had  too  exclusively  recommended  ihe  brother  to 
my  friendship;  she  would  venture  tu  say  the 
nsien  were  equally  worthy  of  my  regard,  add- 
ing, in  an  affectionate  tone,  *they  are  every 
thing  that  is  amiable  and  kind.  The  more  you 
know  them.  Sir,  the  more  you  will  admire  them ; 
for  their  good  qualities  are  kept  hack,  by  the 
best  quality  of  all,  their  modesty.*  This  candid 
and  liberal  praise  die*  not  sink  the  fair  eulogist 
bsrself  in  my  esteem. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

I  HAD  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  the 
Grove.  Ever  since  my  arrival  I  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  pouring  out  my  heart  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley,  with  grateful  affection  and  filial 
confidence.  I  still  continued  to  do  it  on  all  sub* 
jects  except  one. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Lucilla,  the  more  difl^cull 
I  found  it  to  resist  her  numberless  attractions. 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  either  prudence 
or  duty  demanded  that  I  should  guard  my  heart 
against  such  a  combination  of  amiable  virtues 
and  gentle  graces :  virtues  and  graces,  which, 
as  I  observed  before,  my  roind  had  long  been 
combining  as  a  delightful  idea,  and  which  I  now 
saw  realized  in  a  form  more  engaging  than 
even  my  own  imagination  had  allowed  itself  to 
picture.  '■ 

I  did  not  feci  courage  sufficient  to  risk  tbs 
happiness  I  actually  enjoyed,  by  aspiring  too 
suddenly  to  a  happiness  more  perfect  I  dared 
not  yet  avow  to  tie  parents,  or  the  daughter, 
feelings,  which  my  fears  told  me,  might  possibly 
be  discouraged,  and  which,  if  discouraged,  would 
at  once  dash  to  the  ground  a  fabric  of  felicity 
that  my  heart,  not  my  fancy,  had  erected,  and 
wiiich  my  taste,  my  judgment,  and  my  princi- 
ples equally  approved,  and  delighted  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  drama,  observes  that  the  introduction  of 
a  new  person  is  of  the  next  importance  to  a  new 
incident  Whether  the  introduction  of  two  in- 
terlocutors is  equal  in  importance  t§  two  inci- 
dents, Aristotle  has  forgotten  to  establish.  This 
dramatic  rule  was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel  field,  who,  though  not 
new  to  the  reader  or  the  writer,  were  new  at 
Stanley  Grove. 

The  early  friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen  had 
suffered  little  diminotion  from  afasence,  though 
their  intercourse  had  been  much  interrupted  | 
Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  years  younger  than  his 
friend,  since  his  marriage,  having  lived  as  en- 
tirely in  the  town,  as  Mr.  Stanley  had  done  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  indeed  seen 
Lady  Belfield  a  few  timea  in  Cavendish  Square, 
but  her  ladyship  had  never  before  been  intro- 
duced to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Grove. 

The  guests  were  received  with  cordial  affec- 
tion, and  easily  fell  into  the  family  habits,  which 
they  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  from  the  ob- 
servation of  which  they  hoped  to  improve  their 
own.  They  were  charmed  with  the  interesting 
variety  of  characters  in  the  lovely  young 
family,  who  in  return  were  delighted  with  the 
politeness,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  of  their 
father*s  guests. 

Shall  I  avow  my  own  meanness  7  Cordially 
as  I  loved  the  Belfields,  I  am  afraid  I  saw  them 
arrive  with  a  slight  tincture  of  jealousy.  Thsy 
would,  I  thonght,  by  enlarging  the  family  circle, 
throw  me  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  being 
whom  I  wished  to  contemplate  nearly.  They 
would,  by  dividing  her  attention,  dimmish  my 
proportion.  I  had  been  hitherto  the  sole  guest« 
1  was  now  to  be  one  of  several.  This  was  the 
first  discovery  I  made  that  love  is  a  narrower 
of  the  heart    I  tried  to  subdus  the  ungenerous 
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feelingf,  and  to  meet  my  Taluable  friends  with  a 
Warmth  adequate  to  that  which  they  bo  kindly 
manifested.  I  found  that  a  wrong  feeling  at 
which  one  has  virtue  enough  lefl  to  blush,  is  sel- 
dom lanting,  and  shame  soon  expelled  it 

The  Brat  day  wan  passed  in  mutual  inquiries 
and  mutual  communications.  Lady  BoJricld  lold 
me  that  the  amiable  Fanny,  after  havini^  wept 
over  tlio  grave  of  her  mother,  was  removed  to 
the  house  of  the  benevolent  clergyman,  who  had 
kindly  promised  her  an  asylum,  till  Lady  Bel- 
iicld*s  return  to  town,  when  it  was  intended  she 
should  be  received  into  her  iamily  ;  that  worthy 
man  and  his  wife  having  talien  on  themselves  a 
full  responsibility  for  her  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  generously  promised  that  they  would 
txert  themselves  to  advance  her  progress  in 
knowledge  during  the  interval.  Lady  B*^lfield 
added  that  every  inquiry  respecting  Fanny, 
whom  we  must  now  call  Miss  Stokes,  had  been 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  result,  her 

{>rinciples  being  as  unquestionable  as  her  ta- 
ents. 

AHer  dinner  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
door  opened.  Lady  Bel  field's  eye  was  always 
turned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
children.  Her  affectionate  heart  felt  disappoint- 
ed on  finding  that  they  did  not  appear,  and  stic* 
eould  not  forbear  whispering  me,  who  sat  next 
her,  *that  she  was  afraid  the  piety  of  our  good 
ft-iends  was  a  little  tinctured  with  severity.  For 
lier  part  she  saw  no  reason  why  religion  should 
diminish  one*s  affeotion  for  one*8  children,  and 
rob  them  (^ their  innf>cent  pleasures.*  I  assured 
her  gravel}  I  thought  so  too ;  but  forbore  tellin|{ 
her  how  totally  inapposite  her  application  wan 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  seemed  glad  to 
find  me  of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
seeing  the  *  little  melancholy  reclunes,*  as  she 
called  them,  *  unless/  slio  said,  laughing,  *  she 
inight  be  permitted  to  look  at  them  throof^h  the 

J  rate  of  their  cells.*  I  smiled,  but  did  not  un- 
Bceive  her,  and  affected  to  join  in  her  compas- 
sion. When  we  went  to  attend  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing  room,  I  was  delighted  to  find  Lady 
Bol6eld  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  the  whole  gay 
groupe  at  play  round  her.  A  blunh  mixed  it- 
self with  her  good  natured  smile,  as  we  inter- 
changed a  significant  look.  She  was  question- 
ing  one  of  the  elder  ones,  while  the  youngest 
■at  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  John  entered,  with 
that  kindnesd  and  good  humour  so  natural  to 
him,  into  the  sports  of  the  others,  who,  though 
wild  with  health  and  spirita,  were  always  gentle 
and  docile.  He  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things 
lo  entertain  them  with.  He  too,  it  seems,  hud 
not  been  without  his  misgivings. 

*  Are  not  these  poor  miserable  recluses  7* 
whispered  I  maliciously  to  her  Ladyship ;  *  and 
are  not  these  rueful  looks  proof  positive  that  re- 
ligion diminishes  our  affection  for  our  children  7 
and  is  it  not  abridging  their  innocent  pleasures, 
to  give  them  their  full  range  in  a  fresh  airy 
apartment,  instead  of  cramming  them  into  an 
eating  room,  of  which  the  air  is  made  almost 
ftstid  by  the  fumes  of  the  dinner  and  a  crowded 
table  7  and  is  it  not  better  that  they  should  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  company,  though  the  rnis- 
chief  they  do  is  boneht  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
•wn  liberty  T    *  I  make  my  amende*  said  she. 


'  I  never  will  be  so  forward  again  to  suspect  pia« 
ty  of  ill  nature.'  'So  far  from  it,  Caroline/ 
said  sir  John,  *  that  we  will  adopt  the  practice 
we  were  so  forward  to  blame ;  and  I  fthall  not  de 
It,'  said  he,  *  more  from  regard  to  the  ciimpany, 
than  to  the  children,  who  I  am  pure  will  be 
gainers  in  |ioint  of  enjoyment;  liberty  I  pcr> 
ceive  is  to  them  positive  pleaaurt*,  and  paramount 
to  any  which  our  false  epicurism  can  contrive 
for  tiiem.' 

*  Well,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me  alone,  *  now  tell  uh  nbotit  this  Lncilla, 
this  paragon,  this  nonpariel  of  Dr.  BHrl<»w'a. 
Tell  me  what  is  she?  or  rather  what  is  she  n(»t  V 

*  First,*  replied  I, '  I  will,  as  you  denirA,  de. 
fine  her  by  negatives — she  is  ntd  a  prof»*8t«ed 
beauty,  she  is  not  a  professed  genius,  she  iH  no! 
a  professed  philosopher,  she  is  nol  a  prnfeHM'd 
wit,  she  is  not  a  professed  any  thing ;  arui,  I 
thank  my  stars,  she  is  not  an  artist  !*  *  B'hvo, 
C'larles  ;  now  as  to  what  she  is  !'  *  She  ii*,*  re. 
plied  I,  *  from  nature — a  woman,  gentle,  feeling, 
animated,  modest  She  is,  by  education,  ele. 
gant,  inAumed,  enlightened.  She  is,  from  reli- 
gion, pious,  humble,  candid,  charitable.* 

*  What  a  refrcuhment  will  it  be,*  said  sir  John, 
*  to  see  a  girl  of  fine  sense,  more  cultivated  tiian 
accomplished, — the  creature,  not  of  fi  dlcrs  and 
dancing  masters,  but  of  nature,  of  bookn,  and  of 
good  c«)mpany  !  If  there  is  the  same  inixtur* 
of  spirit  and  delicacy  in  her  character,  that  thor« 
is  of  soAness  and  animation  in  her  countenance, 
she  is  a  dangerous  girl,  Charles.' 

*  She  certainly  does,'  said  I,  *  possess  the  es- 
sential charm  of  beauty  where  it  exists  ;  and  the 
most  effectual  substitute  for  it,  where  it  does 
not ;  the  power  of  prepossessing  the  beholder, 
by  her  look  and  manner,  in  favour  of  her  under- 
standing and  temper.* 

This  prepossession,  I  afYerwards  found  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  her  own  share  in  the  conver- 
sation,  but  by  its  effect  on  myself;  I  alwayji  fee] 
that  our  intercourse  unfolds  not  only  her  pfjwere 
but  my  own.  In  conversing  with  such  a  woniao, 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  I  have  more  undorhiand- 
ing,  because  her  animating  presence  brings  it 
more  into  exercise. 

Afler  breakfast  next  day,  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  the  indispensable  impor 
tance  of  unbounded  confidence  to  the  happinesa 
of  married  persons.  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  hia 
regret,  that  though  it  was  one  of  the  grand  in 
gredients  of  domestic  comfort,  yet  it  was  some- 
times  unavoidably  prevented  by  an  unhappy  in- 
equality of  mind  between  the  parties,  by  vi(»- 
lence,  or  imprudence,  or  imbecility  on  one  side, 
which  almost  compelled  the  other  to  a  df'gree  of 
reserve,  as  incompatible  with  the  design  of  the 
union,  as  with  the  frankness  of  the  individual. 

*  We  have  had  an  instance  among  our  own 
friends,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  of  this  evil  being 
produced,  not  by  any  of  the  faults  to  which  yoa 
have  adverted,  but  by  an  excess  of  misapplied 
sensibility,  in  two  persons  of  near  equality  as  to 
merit,  and  in  both  of  whom  the  utmost  purity 
of  mind,  and  exactness  of  conduct,  rendered  all 
concealment  superfluous.  Our  worthy  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  married  from  motives 
of  affection,  and  with  an  high  opinion  of  esch 
otber*8  merit,  which  their  long  and  iatimati 
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eonnection  has  rmther  contributed  to  exalt  than 
to  lower;  and  yet,  now  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  they  are  only  beginninflr  to  be  happy. 
Ttiey  contrived  to  make  each  other  as  corn  tor- 
table  by  an  exceea  of  tender nesa,  as  some  mar- 
ried pairs  are  rendered  by  want  of  iL  A  mis. 
taken  sensibility  has  intrenched  not  only  on 
their  comfort,  but  on  their  sincerity.  Their  re- 
solution never  to  give  each  other  pain,  has  led 
them  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  con. 
cealinent.  They  are  neither  of  them  remark- 
ably  healthy,  and  to  hitie  from  each  other  every 
Utile  indiApoeition,  has  kept  up  a  continual 
vigilance  to  conceal  illness  on  the  one  part,  and 
to  df  tect  it  on  the  other,  till  it  became  a  trial  of 
skill  which  could  make  the  other  most  unhappy  ; 
each  suffering  much  more  by  suspicion  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  than  they  could 
have  done  by  the  acknowledgment  of  slight 
complaints,  when  they  actually  existed. 

*  This  valuable  pair,  after  seven  years  appren- 
ticeship  to  a  petty  martyrdom,  have  at  last  found 
out,  that  it  is  bet*.er  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
ills  of  life  cheerfully  and  in  concert,  and  to  com- 
fort each  other  under  the  u  cordially,  than  alter, 
natcly  to  suffer  and  inflict  the  pain  of  perpetual 
disingenuousness.  They  have  at  last  discover- 
ed that  uninterrupted  prosperity  is  not  the  lot 
of  man — Each  is  happier  now  with  knowing 
that  the  other  is  sometimes  sick,  than  they  used 
to  be  with  suspecting  they  w^ere  always  so. 
The  physician  is  now  no  longer  secretly  sent 
for  to  one,  when  the  other  is  known  to  be  from 
home.  The  apotliecary  is  at  last  allowed  to 
walk  boldly  up  the  pubhc  stair-case,  fearless  of 
detection. 

*  These  amiable  persons  have  at  length  at. 
tained  all  that  was  wanting  to  their  felicity,  that 
of  each  believing  the  other  to  be  well,  when  they 
say  they  are  so.  They  have  found  out  that  un. 
reserved  communication  is  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  conjugal  affection,  and  that  all  con. 
oealment  is  contraband.* 

*  Surely,'  said  I,  when  Sir  John  had  done 
speaking,  *  it  is  a  false  compliment  to  the  objects 
of  our  affection,  if,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  thera 
a  transient  uneasincsi*,  we  rob  them  of  the  com- 
fort  to  which  they  are  entitled,  of  mitigating 
our  suffering  by  partaking  it  All  dissimula. 
tion  is  disloyalty  to  love.  Besides,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  introduction  to  wider  evils ;  and 
I  should  fear,  both  for  the  woman  I  loved  and 
for  myself,  that  if  once  we  allowed  ourselves 
concealment  in  one  point,  where  we  thought 
the  motive  excused  us,  we  might  learn  to  adi*pt 
it  in  othera,  where  the  principle  was  more  evi- 
dently wrong.* 

*  Besides,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  argues  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  human  lifo,  to  set  out 
with  an  expectation  of  health  without  interrup. 
tion,  and  of  happiness  without  alloy.  When 
young  persons  marry  with  the  fairest  prospecta, 
they  should  never  forget  that  infirmity  is  inse. 
parably  bound  up  with  their  very  nature,  and 
that  in  bearii^  one  another's  burthena,  they 
ful61  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  union.* 


CHAPi  XVI If. 
Armt  supper,  when  only  the  famitv  party 


were  present,  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
unhappy  effects  of  misguided  passion.  Mrs. 
Stanley  lamented  tliat  novels,  with  a  very  few 
admirable  exceptions,  hud  done  infinite  mischief 
by  so  completely  establishing  the  omnipotence 
of  k>ve,  tiiat  the  young  reader  was  almost  sys 
tematically  taught  an  unresisting  submission  to 
a  feeling,  because  the  feeling  was  commonly  re- 
prettented  as  irresistible. 

*  Young  ladies,*  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  *in 
their  blind  submissiou  to  this  imaginary  oinni- 
potenci,  are  apt  to  be  necessarians.     When  they 

fall  in  love,  as  it  is  so  justly  called,  they  then 
obey  their  fate ;  but  in  their  stout  opposition  to 
prudence  and  duty,  they  most  manfully  exert 
their  free  will;  so  that  they  want  nothing  but 
the  knowledge  absolute^  of  the  miseries  attendant 
on  an  indiscreet  attachment,  completely  to  ex- 
emplify the  occupation  assigned  by  Milton  to  a 
class  of  beings  to  whom  it  would  not  be  gallant 
to  resemble  young  ladies.' 

Mrs.  Stanley  continued  to  assert,  that  ilU 
placed  affection  only  became  invincible,  because 
its  supposed  invincibility  had  been  first  erected 
into  a  principle.  She  then  sd verted  to  the 
power  of  religion  in  subduing  the  passions,  tiia 
of  love  among  the  rest. 

I  ventured  to  ask  Lucilla,  who  was  sitting - 
next  me,  (a  happiness  which  by  some  means  oi 
other,  I  generally  contrived  to  eniov,)  what  were 
her  sentiments  on  this  point  ?  With  a  little  con 
fusion,  she  said,  *  to  conquer  an  ill-placed  at 
tachiiient,  I  conceive  may  be  effected  by  mo- 
tives inferior  to  Religion.  Reason,  the  iium- 
biinfir  conviction  of  having  made  an  unworthy 
choice,  for  I  will  not  resort  to  so  bad  a  motive  as 
pride,  may  easily  accomplish  it.  But  to  c<ni- 
quer  a  well  founded  affection,  a  justifiable  at' 
tuchmcnt,  I  should  imagine,  requires  the  power- 
ful principle  of  Christian  piety ;  and  what  can- 
not  that  effect  7*  She  stopped,  and  blushed,  as 
fearing  she  had  said  too  much. 

Lady  Be  I  field  observed,  that  she  believed  a 
virtuous  attschinent  might  possibly  be  subdued 
by  the  principle  Miss  Stanley  had  mentioned; 
yet  she  doubted  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  reli- 
gion itself,  to  enable  the  heart  to  conquer  aver- 
sion, much  less  to  establish  affection  for  an  ob- 
ject for  whom  dislike  had  been  entertained. 

*  I  believe,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  example  is 
rare,  and  the  exertion  difficult;  but  that  which 
is  difiiculi  to  us,  is  not  impossible  to  Him  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand.  And  I 
am  happy  to  resolve  Lady  Bclfield's  doubt  by  a 
case  in  point 

*  You  cannot.  Sir  John,  have  forgotten  our  old 
London  acquaintance,  Carlton  ?* — *  No,*  replied 
he,  *  nor  can  I  ever  forget  what  I  have  since 
heard,  of  his  ungenerous  treatment  to  that  most 
amiable  woman,  his  wifo.  I  suppose  he  has 
long  ago  broken  her  heart' 

*  You  know,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  they 
married  not  only  without  any  inclination  on 
either  side,  but  on  her  part,  with  something 
more  than  indifference,  with  a  preference  for 
another  person.  She  married  through  en  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  mother's  will,  which  she 
had  never  in  any  instance  opposed  :  //r,  because 
his  father  had  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if 
he  married  any  other  woman ;  for  as  they  wen. 
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distant  relations,  there  was  no  other  way  of 
securinjir  the  estate  in  the  family.* 

*  VVhat  a  motive  for  a  union  so  aacred  and  so 
indissoluble  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  an  ardour  which 
raised  a  smile  in  the  whole  party.  I  asked  par. 
don  for  my  involuntary  interruption,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  proceeded. 

^  She  had  long^  entertained  a  partiality  for  a 
m*  U  deserving  young  clergyman,  much  her  in- 
ferior in  rank  and  fortune.  But  though  her 
high  sense  of  Blial  duty  led  her  to  sacrifice  this 
innocent  inclination,  and  though  she  resolved 
never  to  see  him  again,  and  had  oven  prevailed 
on  him  to  quit  the  country  and  settle  in  a  dis- 
tant  place,  yet  Carlton  was  ungenerous  and  in- 
con.sistent  enough  to  be  jealous  of  her  without 
loving  her.  He  was  guilty  of  great  irregulari- 
ties, while  Mrs.  Carlton  set  about  acquitting 
herself  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  with  the  most 
mock  and  humble  patience,  burying  her  sor- 
rows in  her  own  bosom,  and  not  allowing  her- 
self even  the  consolation  of  complaining. 

*  Among  the  many  reasons  for  his  dislike,  her 
piety  was  the  principal.  He  said,  religion  was 
of  no  use,  but  to  disqualify  people  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life ;  that  it  taught  them  to  make  a  merit 
nf  despising  their  duties,  and  hating  their  re- 
lations ;  and  that  pride,  ill-humour,  opposition, 
and  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  the 
meat  and  drink  of  all  those  who  pretended  to 
religion. 

*  At  6rst  she  nearly  sunk  under  his  unkind- 
ness ;  her  health  declined,  and  her  spirits  failed. 
In  this  distress  she  applied  to  the  only  sure  re- 
fuge of  the  unhappy,  and  took  comlort  in  the 
consideration  that  her  trials  were  appointed  by 
a  merciful  Father  to  detach  her  from  a  world 
which  she  might  have  loved  too  fondly,  bad  it 
not  been  thus  stripped  of  its  delights. 

*  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  her  confiden- 
tial friend,  expressed  Uie  tenderest  sympathy  in 
her  Kufforings,  she  meekly  replied,  *  Remember 
who  are  they  whose  robes  are  washed  white  in 
the  kingdom  of  glory,  it  is  they  who  come  out  of 
great  tribulation,  I  endeavour  to  strengthen 
my  faith  with  a  view  of  what  the  best  Chris- 
tians have  suffered,  and  my  hope  with  meditat- 
ing on  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  I  will 
confess  my  weakness,*  added  she  :  *  of  the  va- 
rious motives  to  patience  under  all  the  ills  of 
life,  which  the  Bible  presents,  though  my  rea- 
son  and  religion  acknowledges  them  111,  there 
is  not  one  that  comes  home  so  powerfully  to  my 
feelings  as  this, — the  time  i«  short* 

*  Another  time  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had  heard 
of  some  recent  irregularities  of  Carlton,  called 
upon  her,  and  lamented  the  solitude  to  which 
she  was  otlen  lef\  f<)r  days  together,  advised  her 
to  have  a  female  friend  in  her  house,  that  her 
mind  might  not  be  lefl  to  prey  upon  itself  by 
living  so  much  alone.  She  thanked  her  for  the 
kind  suggestion,  but  said  she  felt  it  was  wiser 
and  better  not  to  have  a  con5dential  friend  al- 
ways at  hand,  *  for  of  what  subject  should  we 
talk,*  said  she,  *  but  of  my  husband*a  faults  ? 
Ought  I  to  allow  myself  in  such  a  practice  7  It 
would  lead  me  to  indulge  a  habit  of  complaint 
which  I  am  labouring  to  subdue.  The  compas- 
sion vf  my  friend  would  only  sharpen  my  feel- 
ing* which  I  wiab  to  blunt.    Giving  vont  to  a 


flame  only  makes  it  rage  the  more ;  if  sappreM* 
ing  cannot  subdue  it,  at  least  the  conAcioosneas 
that  I  am  doing  my  duty  will  enable  me  to  sup- 
port ft.     When  we  feel,*  added  she,  *that  we 
are  doing  wrong,  the  opening  of  our  heart,  may 
strengthen  our  virtue  ;  but  when  wo  are  suffer* 
ing  wrong,  the  mind  demands  another  sort  of 
strength  ;  it  wants  higher  support  than  friend- 
ship has  to  impart.     It  pours  out  its  sorrows  in 
prayer  with  fuller  confidence,  knowing  that  he 
who  sees  can  sustain ;  that  he  who  hears  will 
recompense ;  that  he  will  judge,  not  our  weak- 
ness but  our  effort  to  conquer  it ;  not  our  suc- 
cess but  our  endeavours ;  with  him  endeavour 
is  victory. 

'  The  grace  I  most  want,*  added  she,  *  is 
humility.  A  partial  friend,  in  order  to  eupimrt 
my  spirits,  would  flatter  my  conduct ;  gratified 
with  her  soothing,  1  should,  perhaps,  not  so 
entirely  cast  myself  for  comfort  on  God.  Con- 
tented with  human  praise,  I  might  rest  in  it. 
Besides  having  endured  the  smart,  I  would  not 
willingly  endure  it  in  vain-  We  know  who  has 
said,  *  If  you  suffer  with  me,  you  shall  also 
reign  with  me.*  It  is  not,  however,  to  more 
sufl^ring  that  the  promise  is  addressed,  but  to 
suffering  for  his  sake,  and  in  his  spirit..  Then 
turning  ti  the  Bible  which  lay  before  her,  and 
pointing  to  the  sublime  pasbnge  of  St.  Paul, 
which  she  had  just  been  reading,  *  our  light 
aflliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.* — *  Fray,*  said  she,  *  read  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  verse,  which  is  not 
always  done.  When  is  it  that  it  works  for  us 
this  weight  of  glory  7  Only  *  while  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.*  Do  ad- 
mire  the  beauty  of  thia  position,  and  how  the 
good  is  weighed  against  the  evil,  like  two  scales 
differently  filled ;  the  affliction  is  light,  and  but 
for  a  moment ;  the  glory  is  a  weighty  and  it  is 
for  ever,  *Ti8  a  feather  against  lead,  a  grain 
of  sand  against  the  universe,  a  monient  aguinst 
eternity.  Oh!  how  the  scale  which  contains 
this  world*s  light  trouble  kicks  the  beam  when 
weighed  against  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed.* 

*  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had  a  little  girl ; 
this  opened  to  her  a  new  scene  of  duties,  and  a 
fresh  source  of  consolation.  Her  religion  proved 
itself  to  be  of  the  right  stamp,  by  making  her 
temper  still  more  sweet,  and  diflusing  the  hap- 
piest  effects  through  her  whole  character  and 
conversation.  When  her  husband  had  staid  out 
late,  or  even  all  night,  she  never  reproached 
him.  When  he  was  at  home,  she  received  his 
friends  with  as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked 
them.  He  found  that  his  house  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  that  while  she 
maintained  his  credit  at  his  table,  her  persona! 
expenses  were  almoat  nothing;  indeed,  self 
seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  her.  He  some- 
times felt  disappointed,  oecause  he  had  no  rause 
of  complaint,  and  was  angry  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  condemn. 

*  As  he  has  a  very  fine  understanding,  he  was 
the  more  provoked,  because  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  her  blameless  conduct  put  him  con- 
tinually in  the  wrong.  All  this  puzxled  him.^ 
He  never  suspected  that  there  was  a  principlei 
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oot  of  which  sach  conseqnencos  could  g^row, 
and  was  ready  to  attribute  to  inrannibility,  that 
patience  which  nothingf  short  of  Chriirtian  piety 
eould  have  inspired.  He  had  conceived  of  re- 
ligion,  as  a  visionary  syHtem  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  concluded  that  from  so  unsubstan- 
tial a  theory,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  look  ibr  prac- 
tical effects. 

*  Sometimes  when  he  saw  her  nursing  his 
child,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  almost 
tempted  to  admire  the  mother,  who  is  a  most 

E leasing  figure ;  and  now  and  then,  when  his 
eart  was  thus  soflened  fer  a  moment,  he  would 
ask  himielf,  what  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
there  was  either  to  her  mind  or  person  7 

*  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  that  his  affairs  must 
necessarily  be  embarrassed  by  the  extraordinary 
expenses  he  had  incurred,  when  the  steward 
brouffht  her  usual  year's  allowance,  she  refused 
to  take  more  than  half,  and  ordered  him  to  em- 
ploy the  remainder  on  his  master's  account 
The  faithful  old  man  was  ready  to  weep,  and 
eould  not  forbear  saying,  *  Madam,  you  could 
not  do  more  for  a  kind  husband.  Besides,  it  is 
bat  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.* — *  That  drop/ 
said  ahe, '  it  is  my  dnty  to  contribute.*  When 
the  steward  communicated  this  to  Carlton,  he 
was  deeply  affected,  refused  to  take  the  money, 
and  again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  wonderful 
principle,  from  which  such  right  but  difficult 
actions  could  proceed.* 

Here  I  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  quite 
of  the  sto^vard's  opinion,*  said  I.  *Thatawo. 
man  should  do  this,  and  much  more  for  the  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved,  in  quite  in- 
telligible to  ewery  being  who  has  a  heart  But 
for  a  cruel,  unfeeling  tyrant !  I  do  not  compre- 
hend it     What  say  you.  Miss  Stanley  7 

*  Under  the  circumstances  you  suppose,*  said 
she,  blushini;,  *  I  think  the  woman  would  have 
no  shadow  of  merit ;  her  conduct  would  bo  a 
mere  gratification,  an  entire  indulgence  of  her 
own  feelings.  The  triumph  of  affection  would 
have  been  clieap :  Mrs.  Carlton*8  was  the  tri- 
umph of  religion ;  of  a  principle  which  could 
subdue  an  attachment  to  a  worthy  object,  and 
act  with  such  generosity  towards  an  unworthy 
one.* 

Mr  Stanley  went  on.  *  Mrs.  Carlton  frequent- 
ly set  up  late  reading  such  books  as  might  qua- 
lify her  for  the  education  of  her  child,  but  al- 
ways retired  before  she  had  reason  to  expect 
Mr.  Carlton,  \eti  he  might  construe  it  into  up- 
braiding.* One  night  as  he  was  not  expected 
to  come  ho'ne  at  all,  she  sat  later  than  usual, 
and  had  indulged  herself  with  taking  her  child 
U>  pass  the  night  in  her  bed.  With  her  usual 
tarnestness  she  kn(>lt  down  and  offered  up  her 
devotions  by  her  b^d-side,  and  ia  a  manner  par- 
ticularly solemn  and  affecting  prayod  for  her 
husband.  Her  heart  was  deeply  touched,  and 
•he  dwelt  on  these  petitions  in  a  strain  peculiar- 
ly fervent  She  prayod  for  his  welfare  in  bo*h 
woridi^,  and  earnestly  implored  that  she  might 
be  mide  the  humble  instrument  of  his  happiness. 
She  meekly  acknowledged  her  own  many  of- 
fences  ;  of  his  she  said  nothing. 

*  Tninkin^  herself  secure  from  interruption, 
her  petitions  were  uttered  aloud  ;  her  voice  oAen 
fidierinr,  and  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 

V0L.1L 


Little  did  she  think  that  the  object  of  her  pray- 
ers was  within  bearing  of  them.  Ho  had  re* 
turned  home  unexpectedly,  and  coming  softly 
into  the  room,  heard  her  pious  aspirationa.  He 
was  inexpressibly  affected.  He  wept  and  sighed 
bitterly.  The  light  from  the  candles  on  the  ta* 
ble  fell  on  the.  blooming  face  of  his  sleeping  in- 
fant, and  on  that  of  his  weeping  wife.  It  was 
too  much  for  him.  But  he  had  not  the  virtuous 
courage  to  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  had 
not  the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  express 
the  admiration  he  felt  He  withdrew  unper 
ceived  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  ni^ht  in 
great  perturbation  of  spirit  Shame,  remorse, 
and  confusion,  raised  such  a  conflict  in  his  mind, 
as  prevented  him  from  closing  his  eyes ;  while 
she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke  in  |ieacc. 

*  The  next  morning,  during  a  very  short  inter- 
view, he  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindness  which, 
she  had  never  before  experienced.  He  had  not 
resolution  to  breakfast  with  her,  but  promined, 
with  affection  in  his  words  and  manner  to  re- 
turn to  dinner.  The  truth  was,  he  never  quitted 
home,  but  wandered  about  his  woods  to  compose 
and  strengthen  his  mind.  This  self-examination 
was  the  first  he  had  practised  ;  its  effects  were 
salutary. 

*  A  day  or  two  previoua  to  this  they  had  dined 
at  our  house.  He  had  always  been  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  ex- 
pressed high  approbation  of  a  particular  dish, 
and  mentioned  again  when  he  got  home  how 
much  he  liked  it  The  next  morning  Mrs. 
Carlton  wrote  to  Lucilla  to  beg  the  receipt  for 
making  this  ragout ;  and  this  day,  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  solitary  ramble  and  *  compunc- 
tious visitings,*  the  favourite  dish,  most  exqui- 
sitely dressed  was  produced  at  his  dinner.  He 
thanked  her  for  this  obliging  attention,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  butler,  directed  him  to  tell  the  cook 
that  no  di.sh  was  ever  so  well  dresse<i.  Mrs. 
Carlton  blushed  when  the  honest  butler  said, 
*  Sir,  it  was  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  her  own 
hands,  becanse  she  knew  your  honour  was  fond 
of  it' 

*  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  Cat  lton*s  eyes, 
and  tears  of  joy  overflowed  those  of  the  old  do- 
mestic, when  his  master,  rising  from  the  (able, 
tenderly  embraced  his  wife,  and  declared  he  was 
unworthy  of  such  a  treasure.  *I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  public  wrong,  Johnson,'  said  he  to  his 
servant,  *  and  my  reparation  shall  he  as  public 
I  ctn  never  deserve  her,  but  my  life  shall  be 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  do  so.' 

*  The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  her  pre- 
sence seemed  to  cement  this  new  formed  union. 
An  augmented  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Carlton  invited  an  increased  tenderness  on  that 
of  her  husband.  He  began  every  day  to  disco- 
ver new  excellences  in  his  wife,  which  he  reudi- 
Iv  acknowledged  to  herself,  and  to  the  world. 
The  cnnvictiAn  of  her  worth  had  gradually  been 
producinsT  esteem,  esteem  now  ripened  into  affec- 
tion, and  his  affection  f^>r  his  wife  was  mingled 
with  a  blind  sort  of  admiration  of  that  pietj 
which  had  produced  such  sffects.  He  now  bo- 
ean  to  think  home  the  pleasantest  place,  and  hie 
wile  the  pleasantest  companion. 

*  A  gentle  censure  from  him  on  the  excessiTO 
flrogality  of  her  drees,  mixed  wilh  admiration 
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of  the  purity  of  its  motive,  wm  an  intimmtion  to 
bpr  to  be  more  elef^anL  He  happened  to  ad- 
mire a  gown  worn  by  a  lady  whom  they  had  vi. 
aited.  She  not  only  aent  for  the  aame  materiala 
bnt  had  it  made  by  the  name  pattern.  A  little 
attention,  of  which  he  felt  the  delicacy. 

*  He  not  only  saw,  but  in  no  long  time  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  religion  which  produced  such 
admirable  effecta,  could  not  be  ao  mischievous  a 
principle  as  he  had  supposed,  nor  could  it  be  an 
*nert  principle.  Her  prudence  has  accomplished 
what  her  piety  began.  She  always  watched  the 
turn  of  his  eye,  to  see  how  far  she  might  ven- 
ture,  and  changred  the  discourse  when  the  look 
was  not  encourasfing.  She  never  tired  him  with 
lectures,  never  intruded  serious  discourse  un- 
seasonably, nor  prolonged  it  improperly.  His 
early  love  of  reading,  which  had  for  some  years 
given  way  to  more  turbulent  pleasures,  he  has 
resumed  ;  and  frequently  insists,  that  the  books 
he  reads  to  her  shall  be  of  her  own  choosing.  In 
thi»  choice  she  exercises  the  nicest  discretion, 
■elt'ctiug  such  as  may  gently  lead  his  mind  to 
hij/hcr  pursuits,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are 
ao  elrs^antly  written,  as  not  to  disguxt  his  tasto. 
In  all  this  Mrs.  Stanley  is  her  friend  and  coun- 
■cllor. 

*  While  Mrs.  Carlton  is  advancing  her  bus- 
band*a  relish  for  books  of  piety,  ho  is  forming 
her*t«  to  polite  literature.    She  heraelf  ofVen  pro- 

Euaeri  an  amusing  book,  that  he  may  nut  suspect 
er  of  a  wish  to  abridge  his  innocent  gratifica. 
tioris ;  and  by  this  complaisance  she  gains  more 
than  she  loees,  for,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gene- 
rosity, he  oflen  proposes  some  pious  one  m  re- 
turn.    Thus  their  mutual  aacrifices  are  mutual 
benefits.    She  has  found  out  that  he  has  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding,  and  he  has  discovered 
that  she  has  a  mind  remarkably  sunceptible  of 
cultivation.     He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most  of 
his  fiirmer  associates,  and  haa  entirely  renounced 
Jie  diversions  into  which  they  led  him.     He  is 
become  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  here. 
His  conduct  is  uniformly  respectable,  and  I  look 
forward  with  hope  to  his  becoming  even  a  shining 
character.    There  is,  however,  a  pertinacity,  I 
may  say  a  sincerity,  in  his  temper,  which  some- 
what  keeps  him  back,     lie  will  never  adopt  any 
principle  without  the  most  complete  conviction 
of  his  own  mind ;  nor  profess  any  truth,  of 
which  he  himself  does  not  actually  feel   the 
force.' 

Lady  Belfield,  af\er  thanking  Mr.  Stanley  for 
his  interesting  little  narrative,  earnestly  request- 
ed that  Sir  John  would  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  she  herself  might  be  en- 
abled  to  profit  by  such  an  affecting  example  of 
the  power  of  genuine  religion  as  his  wife  exhi- 
bited  ;  confessing  that  one  such  living  instance 
would  weigh  nnore  with  her  than  a  hundred  ar- 
{fuments.  Mrs.  Stanley  obligingly  promised  to 
invite  them  to  dinner  the  first  leisdre  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  us  that  Sir  George 
Aston  was  arrived  from  Cambridge  on  m  visit  to 
bis  mother  and  sisters ;  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  whom  he  begged  to  introduce  to 
Qs  as  a  young  man  in  whose  welfare  he  took  a 
lively  concern,  and  on  the  right  formation  of 
wliose  character  much  would  depend,  as  he  had 
a  Urg9  eatatti  and  the  family  intereit  in  the 


country  would  give  him  a  very  oonsiderable  in 
fluence ;  to  this  influence  it  was,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  give  a  right  direction.  We 
next  morning  took  a  ride  to  Aston  Hall,  and  I 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  engaging 
young  baronet,  which  I  doubt  not,  from  wiiat  I 
saw  and  beard,  will  hereafler  ripen  into  friend- 
ship. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


The  good  rector  joined  the  party  at  dinnei. 
The  conversation  af\ei  wards  happened  to  turn  on 
the  value  of  human  opinion,  aiid  Sir  Job  •  Bel- 
field  made  the  hackneyed  observation,  that  tl 
desire  of  obtaining  itahouid  never  be  discourageo, 
it  being  highly  useful  as  a  motive  oractiim. 

'  Yes,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  certainly  has  its 
uses  in  a  world,  the  affairs  of  which  must  be 
chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men  ;  a  world 
which  is  itself  governed  by  low  motives.  But 
human  applause  is  not  a  Christian  principle  of 
action ;  noy,  it  is  so  adverse  to  Christianity,  ttiat 
our  Saviour  himself  assigns  it  as  a  powerful 
cause  of  men*s  not  believing,  or  at  least  not  con- 
fessing him,  beeaute  they  loved  the  praise  of  mm. 
The  eager  desire  of  fame  is  a  sort  of  aeparatino 
line  between  Paganiam  and  Christianity.  The 
ancient  philosophers  have  leil  us  many  shining 
examples  of  moderation  in  earthly  things,  and 
of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  tar  the  light  of 
reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial  carried  them; 
and  many  a  Christian  may  blush  at  thcfic  in- 
stances oi'  their  superiority  ;  but  of  an  indiffer- 
<  nee  to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to  human  applause, 
except  as  founded  on  a  loftiness  of  spirit,  disdain 
of  their  judges,  and  self-sufficient  pride,  1  do  not 
recollect  any  inHtan<e.* 

*  And  yet,*  said  Sir  John,  *  I  remember  Seneca 
says  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  no  man  expresKec 
such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  virtue,  as  lie  who 
forfeits  the  repute  of  being  a  good  man,  that  lie 
may  not  forfeit  the  eonseienee  of  being  such.* 

*  They  might,*   replied   Mr.  Stanley,  *  inci- 
dentally exprfcaa  aome  such  sentitnent,  in  a  well 
turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to  an  expression, 
or  weight  to  an  apothegm  ;  they  mi^ht  dedaiia 
against  it  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  m  tho  buret 
of  indignation  excited  bv  a  recent  loss  of  popa- 
larity  ;  but  I  question  if  they  ever  once  acted 
upon  it     I  question  if  Marina  himself,  aittiiig 
amidst  the  ruina  of  Carthage,  actually  felt  it. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  does  it  seem  to  have  been  incul- 
cated as  a  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion :  nor  could  it............»...it  was  *  against  the 

canon  law  of  their  foundation.* 

Sir  John,  *  Yet  a  good  man  atruggling  with 
adveraity  is,  I  think,  represented  by  one  of  their 
authors,  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  goda.* 

Stanley,  *Yes — but  the  divine  approbation 
aione  was  never  proposed  as  the  standard  of 
right,  or  the  reward  of  actions,  except  by  divine 
revelation.* 

*  Nothing  seema  more  difficult,*  s^id  I,  *•  to 
settle  than  the  atandard  of  right  Every  man 
haa  a  atandard  of  his  own,  which  he  considers 
aa  of  universal  applicttioo.    One  makes  hia  own 
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Ufltes.  deairen  mnd  appeliteR,  his  rule  of  right ; 
anotner  the  example  of  certain  individuals,  f^lli. 
Ue  like  himself;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  gene- 
rality, the  niaxiii^,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  world.* 

Sir  John,  *  But  since  it  is  so  difficult  to  dis. 
criinitiMte  between  allowable  indulgence  and 
crimifiul  conformity,  the  life  of  a  conscientious 
inan.  if  he  bo  not  constitutionally  temperate,  or 
babitunlly  Brm,  must  be  poisoned  with  solicitude, 
and  perpetually  racked  with  the  fear  of  exceed- 
ing Wi%  liini's.* 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Belfield,  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  a  Christian,  we  well  know,  are  not  lef\ 
to  depend  on  constitutional  temperance,  or  ha- 
bitual firmness.  These  are,  as  the  young  Nu- 
midian  says, 

Perfectiona  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 

There  is  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  prevent  the 
solicitude  which,  by  correcting  the  principle ; 
to  get  the  heart  set  right;  to  be  jealous  over 
ourselves  ;  to  be  careful  never  to  venture  to  the 
edge  of  our  lawful  limits;  in  short,  and  that  is 
the  only  inlallihie  standard,  to  live  in  the  con- 
scientious practice  of  measuring  all  we  say,  and 
do,  and  think,  by  the  unerring  rule  of  God's 
word.' 

Sir  John.  *The  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
perfection  which  that  rule  requires,  sometimes 
discourages  well  meaning  men,  as  if  the  attempt 
were  hopeless. 

Dr.  Barlow.  *That  is,  Sir,  because  they  take 
op  with  a  kind  of  hearsay  Christianity.  Its  re- 
puted pains  and  penalties  drive  them  off  from 
inquiring  for  themselves.  They  rent  on  the 
surface. — If  they  would  go  deeper  they  would 
•ee  that  the  Spirit  which  dictated  the  Scripture 
is  a  Spirit  of  power  as  well  as  a  Spirit  of  prr). 
mise.  All  that  he  requires  us  to  do,  he  enables 
us  tr>  perform.  He  does  not  prescribe  *  rules* 
without  'urnishing  us  with  arms.' 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  who  spoke  with  due  abhorrence  of  any  in- 
stance of  actual  vice,  but  wl>o  seemed  to  have 
DO  just  idea  of  its  root  and  principle.  Dr.  Bar- 
low observed  :  *  While  every  one  agrees  in  re. 
probating  wicked  actions,  few,  comparatively, 
are  aware  of  the  natural  au'i  habitual  evil  which 
larks  in  the  heart.  To  this  the  Bible  particu- 
larly directs  our  attention.  In  describing  a  bad 
character,  it  does  not  say  that  his  aetiono  are 
flagitious,  but  that  *  God  ii  not  in  all  his 
thought 8 J*  This  is  the  description  of  a  tho- 
roughly  worldly  man.  Those  who  are  given  up 
completely  to  the  world,  to  its  maxims,  its  prin- 
ciples, its  cares,  or  its  pleasures,  cannot  enter- 
tain thoughts  of  God.  And  to  be  unmindful  of 
bis  providence,  to  be  regardless  of  his  presence, 
to  bis  insensible  to  his  mercies,  must  be  nearly 
ta  offensive  to  Him  as  to  deny  his  existence. 
Exoesssive  dissipation,  a  supreme  love  of  mo 
iiey,or  an  entire  devotedness  to  ambition,  drinks 
Qp  that  spirit,  swallows  up  that  affection,  ex- 
haasta  that  vigour,  htarves  that  zeal,  with  which 
t  Christian  ahould  devote  himself  to  serve  his 
Maker. 

'  Pray  observe,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that 
I  am  not  speaking  of  avowed  profligates,  but 
of  decent  characters ;  men  who,  while  tboy  are 


pursuing,  with  keen  intenseneae,  the  great  ob- 
jects  of  their  attaclimcnt,  do  not  deride  or  even 
totally  neglect  rejiigiona  observances  ;  yet  think 
they  do  much  and  well,  by  affording  some  old 
scraps  of  refuse  time  to  a  few  wary  prayers 
arid  sleepy  thoughts,  from  a  mind  worn  down 
with  engagements  of  pleasure,  or  projects  of  ac- 
cumulation,  or  schemes  of  ambition,  in  all 
these  several  pui suits,  there  may  be  nothir\g 
which,  to  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  world, 
would  appear  to  be  moral  turpitude.  The  plea- 
sure  may  not  be  profligacy,  the  wealth  so  che- 
rished  may  not  have  been  fraudulently  obtained, 
the  ambition,  in  human  estimation,  may  not  l>e 
ditihonourable ;  but  an  alienation  from  God,  an 
indifference  to  eternal  things,  a  spirit  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  be 
found  at  tlie  bottom  of  ail  these  restless  pur- 
9uits.* 

•  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  Doctor,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,'  *  it  is  taking  up  with  something 
short  of  real  Christianity ;  it  is  an  apostaey 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  it  is  the  nub- 
stitulion  of  a  spurious  and  popular  religion,  for 
that  which  was  revealed  from  iM^aven  ;  it  is  m 
departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  that  has  so  fatally  sunk  our  morality,  and 
triven  countenance  to  that  low  standard  of  prac- 
tical virtue  which  prevails.  If  we  lower  the 
principle,  if  we  obscure  the  light,  if  wc  reject, 
the  influence,  if  we  sully  the  purity,  if  we 
abridge  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law,  there 
will  remain  no  ascending  power  in  the  soul,  no 
stirring  spirit,  no  quickening  aspiration  afler 
perfection,  no  stretching  forward  after  that  ho- 
liness to  which  the  beatiflc  vision  is  Bperifloaily 
promised.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  prac- 
tice will  rise  higher  than  the  principle  which 
inspires  it;  that  the  habits  will  be  superior  to 
the  motives  which  govern  them.' 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  Selfishness,  security,  and  sen 
suality  are  predicted  by  our  Savionr  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  last  times.  In  alluding  to  the  ante- 
diluvian world,  and  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
eating,  drinking,  and  marrying,  could  not  be 
named  in  the  Gospel  as  things  censurable  in 
themselves,  they  being  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  world,  which  the  abuse  of  them 
was  tending  to  destroy.  Our  Saviour  does  not 
describe  criminality  by  the  excess,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  act  He  speaks  of  eating,  not 
gluttony  ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication  ;  of  mar- 
riage,  not  licentious  intercourse.  This  seems 
a  plain  intimation,  that  carrying  on  the  trans, 
actions  of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  that  habitual  deadness  Vt  the  concerns  of 
eternity,  in  being  so  alive  to  the  pleasures  or 
the  interests  of  the  present  moment,  do  not  indi- 
cate  a  state  of  safety,  even  where  gross  acts  of 
vice  may  be  rire.' 

Stanley.  *  It  is  not  by  a  few,  or  even  many 
instances  of  excessive  wickedness  that  the  mo» 
ral  state  of  a  country  is  to  be  judged,  but  by  ^ 
general  aversencss  and  indifference  to  real  reli- 
gion. A  few  examples  of  glaring  impiety  may 
furnish  more  subject  for  declamation,  but  are 
not  near  so  deadly  a  symptom.  It  is  no  new  re- 
mark, that  more  men  are  undone  by  an  exces. 
sive  indulgence  in  things  permitted,  than  by  the 
commiaaion  of  avowed  tins/ 
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Sir  John.  *  How  happy  are  those,  who,  by 
tlieir  faith  and  piety  are  delivered  from  these 
difficultieB  !* 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  BelfieJd  where  are  those 
privileged  beings  7  It  isonnead  proof  of  human 
infirmity,  that  the  best  men  have  continually 
these  thing[8  to  striiggfle  with.  What  makes  the 
difTerence  is,  that  those  whom  wo  call  good  men 
struiTglc  on  to  tho  end,  while  the  others,  not  see. 
ing  the  dangler  do  not  strusftfle  at  all.* 

*  Christians,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  who  would 
itrictly  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
their  religion,  should  imitate  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  carefully  watched  that  their  god 
TerminuA,  who  defined  their  li.nits,  should  ne- 
ver recede ;  the  first  step  of  his  retreat,  they 
•aid,  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  security.* 

Sir  John.  *  But,  Doctor,  pray  what  remedy 
do  you  recommend  against  this  natural,  I  had 
almost  said  this  invincible  propensity  to  over, 
▼alue  the  world  7  I  do  not  mean  a  propensity 
merely  to  overrate  iXa  pleasures  and  its  honours, 
but  a  disposition  to  yield  to  its  domination  over 
the  mind,  to  indulge  a  too  earnest  desire  of 
standing  well  with  it,  to  cherish  a  too  anxioua 
regnrd  for  its  good  opinion  !* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  The  knowledge  of  the  disease 
should  precede  the  application  of  the  remedy. — 
Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly  man  reckoned 
not  only  umon?  (he  luxuries  of  life,  but  among 
articles  of  the  first  necessity.  An  undue  desire 
to  obtain  it,  has  certainly  its  foundation  in  vani. 
ty ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  grand  errors  to  reckon 
Tinity  a  trivial  fault.  And  over  estimation  of 
character,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  conciliate  all 
suffrages,  is  an  infirmity  from  which  even 
worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay,  it  is  a  weak, 
ness  from  which,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a 
strict  religious  principle,  worthy  men  are  in 
most  danger.  Reputation  being  in  itself  so  very 
desirable  a  good,  those  who  actually  possess  it, 
and  in  some  sense  deserve  to  possess  it,  are  apt 
to  make  it  their  standard,  and  to  rest  in  it  as 
tlieir  supreme  aim  and  end.* 

Sir  John.  *  You  have  exposed  the  latent  prin- 
cipic,  it  remains  that  you  suggest  its  cure.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  I  believe  the  most  effectual  re- 
medy would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind  frequent 
thoughts  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and  ofhia  es- 
timate of  that  world  on  which  we  so  fondly  set 
our  affections,  and  whose  approbation  we  are  too 
apt  to  make  the  chief  object,  of  our  ambition.* 

Sir  John.  *I  allow  it  to  have  been  necessary, 
that  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he  had  to  ac- 
complish, should  have  been  poor,  and  neglected 
and  contemned,  and  that  he  should  have  ttam. 
pled  on  the  great  things  of  this  world,  human 
applause  among  the  rest;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
that  this  obligation  extends  to  hia  followers,  nor 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  partake  the  poverty 
which  he  preferred,  or'  to  renounce  tho  wealth 
and  erandeur  which  he  set  at  nought  or  to  imi- 
tate hirii  in  making  himself  of  no  reputation.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  We  are  not  indeed  called  to  re- 
semble him  in  his  external  circumstances.  Tt  is 
not  our  bounden  duty  to  be  necessarily  exposed 
to  the  same  contempt ;  nor  are  we  obliged  to 
embrace  the  same  ignominy.  Yet  it  seems  k 
natural  consequenceof  our  Christian  profession, 
that  the  things  which  he  despised,  we  should 


not  venerate ;  the  vanities  he  trampled  on,  we 
should  not  admire;  the  world  which  he  cen- 
sured, we  ought  not  to  idolize;  the  ease  which 
he  renounced,  we  should  not  rate  too  highly; 
the  fame  which  be  set  at  nought,  we  ought  not 
anxiously  to  covet — Surely  the  followers  of  him 
who  was  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men,'  shnuld 
not  seek  their  highest  gratification  from  the  flat- 
tery and  applause  of  men.  Tiie  truth  is,  in  all 
discourses  on  this  subject,  we  arc  compelled 
continually  to  revert  to  the  objiervation  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  heart.  And 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  partake  the 
poverty  and  meanness  of  his  situation,  yet  tho 
precept  is  clear  and  direct,  res^M'cting  the  tem- 
per by  which  we  should  be  governed. 

*  T^t  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus.*  If,  therefore,  we  happen  to 
possess  that  wealth  and  grandeur  which  he  dis- 
dained,  we  should  possesB  them  afi  thou^H  toe 
possessed  them  not.  We  have  a  fair  and  liberal 
permission  to  use  them  as  his  gifl,  and  to  his 
glory,  but  not  to  erect  them  into  the  supreme 
objects  of  our  attachment.  In  the  same  manner 
in  every  other  point,  it  is  still  the  spirit  of  the 
act,  the  temper  of  the  mind  to  which  we  are  to 
look.  For  instance,  I  do  not  4hink  that  I  am 
obliged  to  show  my  faith  by  sacrificing  my  son, 
nor  my  obedience,  by  selling  all  that  I  have  to 
give  to  the  poor;  but  I  think  I  am  bound  by 
the  spirit  of  these  two  powerful  commands,  to 
practice  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  whole 
will  of  God,  in  suffering  and  renonncing,  as 
well  as  in  doing,  when  I  know  what  is  really 
his  will.* 

CHAP.  XX. 

The  pleasant  reflections  excited  by  the  in- 
teresting conversation  of  the  evening  were  cm. 
elly  interrupted  by  my  faithful  Edwards.  *■  Sir, 
said  he,  when  ho  can^e  to  attend  me,  *  do  yoi- 
know  that  all  the  talk  of  the  Hall  to  night  at 
supper  was,  that  Miss  Stanley  is  going  to  be 
married  to  young  Lord  Staunton  7  He  is  a  cou. 
sin  of  Mrs.  Carlton's,  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  coach 
man  brought  homo  tho  news  from  thence  yes. 
terday.  I  could  not  get  at  the  very  truth,  he. 
cause  Mrs.  Comfit  was  out  of  the  way  ;  but  all 
the  servants  agree,  that  though  he  is  a  lord, and 
rich,  and  handsome,  he  is  not  half  good  enough 
for  her.  Indeed,  Sir,  they  say  he  is  no  better 
than  he  should  be.* 

I  wait  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence.  It 
was  a  trial  I  had  not  suspected.  *  Dfjes  he  visit 
here  then,  Edwards,*  said  I,  **  for  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  him.* — *  No  Sir,'  said  he,  •  but 
Miss  meets  him  at  Mr.  Carlton's.*  This  shock- 
ed me  beyond  expression.  Lucilla  meet  a  man 
at  another  houpe  !  Lucilla  carry  on  a  clandes- 
tine engagement!  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  I»e  ca|>ab]e 
of  conniving  at  it !  Yet  if  it  were  not  clandes- 
tine, why  should  he  not  visit  the  Grove  7* 

These  tormenting  reflections  kept  me  awake 
the  whole  night  To  arquit  Luctlla,  Edward's 
story  made  difficult ;  to  condenm  her,  my  heart 
found  impossible.  One  moment  I  blamed  mj 
own  foolish  timiditv,  which  had  kept  me  back 
from  making  any  propoHal,  and  the  next,  T  was 
glad  that  the  delay  would  enable  mo  to  sif\  the 
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troth,  and  to  probe  her  character.  *  If  I  do  not 
find  consistency  here/  said  I,  *  I  shall  renounce 
all  confidence  in  human  virtue/ 

I  arose  early  and  went  to  indulge  my  medita- 
tions in  the  garden.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanley  sitting 
under  the  favoQrite  oak.  I  was  instantly  tempt- 
ed to  go  and  open  my  heart  to  him,  but  seeing 
m  book  in  his  hand,  1  feared  to  interrupt  him ; 
and  was  turning  into  another  walk,  till  I  had 
acquired  more  composure — He  called  after  me, 
and  invited  me  to  sit  down. 

How  violent  were  my  fluctuations  !  How  in< 
consistent  were  my  feelings!  How  much  at 
variance  was  my  reason  with  my  heart !  The 
man  on  earth  with  whom  I  winhed  to  confer  in- 
vited me  to  a  conference.  With  a  mind  under 
the  dominion  of  a  passion  which  I  was  eager  to 
declare,  yet  agitated  with  an  uncertainty  which 
I  had  as  much  reason  to  fear  might  be  painfully 
as  pleasantly  removed  ;  I  stood  doubtful  whether 
to  seize  or  to  decline  the  occasion  which  thus 
presented  itself  to  me.  A  moment*s  reflection, 
ix>wever  convinced  me  that  the  opportunity  was 
too  inviting  to  be  neglected.  My  impatience 
for  an  eclaircissement  on  Lord  Staunton^s  sub- 
ject was  too  powerful  to  be  any  longer  resisted. 
At  length  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence, 
and  a  hesitation  which  I  feared  would  render 
my  words  unintelligible,  I  ventured  to  express 
my  tender  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley,  and  im- 
plored permission  to  address  her. 

My  application  did  not  seem  to  surprise  him. 
He  only  gravely  said,  *  We  will  talk  of  this  some 
future  day.*  This  cold  and  laconic  reply  in. 
stantly  sunk  my  spirits.  I  was  shocked  and 
visibly  confused.  *  It  is  too  late,*  said  I  to  my- 
self. *  Happy  Lord  Staunton  !*  He  saw  my 
distress,  and  taking  my  hand  with  the  utmost 
kindness  of  voice  and  manner,  said.  My  dear 
young  friend,  content  yourself  for  the  present 
with  the  assurance  of  my  entire  esteem  and 
affection.  This  is  a  very  early  declaration. 
You  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  Lucitla ;  you 
do  not  yet  know,*  added  he,  smiling,  *  half  her 
faults.' 

'  Only  tell  me,  My  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  a  little 
re-assured,  and  grasping  his  hand,  *  that  when 
yon  know  all  mine,  you  will  not  reject  me. 
Only  tell  me  that  you  feel  no  repugnance— that 
you  have  no  other  views — that  Miss  Stanley  has 
no  other  *  here  I  stopt,  my  voice  failed — the 
•xcess  of  my  emotion  prevented  me  from  finish- 
ing my  sentence. — He  encouragingly  said,  *  I 
know  not  that  Lucilla  has  any  attachment.  For 
myself,  I  have  no  views  hostile  to  your  wishes. 
Voa  have  a  double  interest  in  my  heart  You 
are  endeared  to  me  by  your  personal  merit, 
and  by  my  tender  friendship  for  your  beloved 
father.  But  be  not  impetuous.  Form  no  sud- 
den reeolution.  Try  to  assure  yourself  of  my 
daughter's  affection,  before  you  ask  it  of  her. 
Remain  here  another  month  as  my  welcome 
guest,  as  th«  ion  of  my  friend.  Take  that 
month  to  examine  your  own  heart,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  an  interest  in  her's ;  we  will 
then  resame  the  subject* 

*  But,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  *  is  not  Lord  Staun. 
too — *  *Set  your  heart  at  rest,'  said  he.  *  Though 
ve  are  both  a  little  aristocratic  in  our  political 
iriiicipka,  yet  when  the  competition  is  for  tlie 


happiness  of  life,  and  the  interests  of  virtue, 
both  Lucilla  and  her  father  think  with  Dumont 
that 

'  A  lord 
*  Opposed  against  a  man,  is  but  a  man.' 

So  saying,  he  quitted  me ;  but  with  a  benignity 
in  his  countenance  and  manner  that  infused  not 
only  consolation,  but  joy  into  my  heart  My 
spirits  were  at  once-  dated.  To  be  allowed  to 
think  uf  LucilU !  To  be  permitted  to  attach  my 
sell  to  her !  To  be  sure  her  heart  was  not  en- 
gaged !  To  be  invited  to  remain  a  month  longer 
nnder  the  same  roof  with  her — to  see  her — to 
hear  her — to  talk  to  her — all  this  was  a  happi- 
ness so  great  that  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  re- 
pine, because  it  was  not  all  I  had  wished  to  ob- 
tain. 

I  met  Mrs.  Stanley  soon  afler.  I  perceived 
by  her  illaminated  countenance,  that  my  propo- 
sal had  b^n  already  communicated  to  her.  I 
ventured  •  take  her  hand,  and  with  the  most 
respectful  earnestness  entreated  her  friendship 
— her  good  offices.  *  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
with  you  just  now,'  said  she,  with  an  affection- 
ate smile ;  *  Mr.  Stanley  will  think  I  abet  re^ 
bellion,  if  through  my  encouragement  yon 
should  violate  your  engagements  with  him. 
*  But,'  added  she,  kindly  pressing  my  hand, 
*you  need  not  be  much  afraid  of  me,  Mr. 
Stanley's  sentiments  on  this  point,  as  on  all 
others,  are  exactly  my  own.  We  have  but  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  not 
unfavourable  to  your  wishes.'  With  a  tear  in 
her  eyes,  and  affection  in  her  looks,  she  tore 
herself  away,  evidently  afraid  of  giving  way  to 
her  feelings. 

I  did  not  think  myself  bound  by  any  point  ot 
honour  to  conceal  the  state  of  my  heart  from 
Sir  John  Belfield,  who  with  his  lady  joined  me 
soon  aAe^  in  the  garden.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  my  passion  for  Miss  Stanley  was  no  secret 
to  either  of  them. — Their  penetration  had  lefl 
me  nothing  to  disclose.  Sir  John  however  look- 
ed serious,  and  affected  an  air  of  mystery  which 
a  little  alarmed  me.  *  I  own,'  said  he,  *  there  la 
some  danger  of  your  success.*  I  eagerly  en 
quired  what  he  thought  I  had  to  fear  7 — *You 
have  every  thing  to  fear,'  replied  he  in  a  tone 
of  grave  irony,  *  which  a  man  not  four  and 
twenty,  of  an  honourable  family,  with  a  clear 
estate  of  four  thousand  a  year,  a  person  that  all 
the  ladies  admire,  a  mind  which  all  the  men 
esteem,  and  a  temper  which  endears  you  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  can  fear  from  a 
little  country  girl,  whose  heart  is  as  free  as 
a  bird,  and  who,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  smiles 
and  blushes  whenever  you  are  talking  to  her, 
would  have  no  mortal  objection  to  sing  in  the 
same  cage  with  you.* 

*  It  will  be  a  sad  dull  novel  however,*  said 
Lady  Belfield — '  all  is  likely  to  go  on  so  smoothly 
that  we  shall  flag  for  want  of  incident  No  dim 
culties,  nor  adventures  to  heighten  the  interest 
No  cruel  step-dame,  no  tyrant  father,  no  capri- 
cious mistress,  no  moated  caaUe,  no  intriguing 
confidante,  no  treacherous  spy,  no  formidable 
rival,  not  so  much  as  a  duel  or  even  a  challenge, 
I  fear,  to  give  variety  to  the  monotonous  scene.* 

I  mentioned  Edward's  report  respecting  Lord 
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Slaunlon.  and  nwned  how  much  it  had  dislurbi-d  :  >clio<i1  or  colli^EC,  when  Ihe;  liippen  lo  inaat 
m*.  'Thst  he  ■diiiinw  her,'  mid  l.»dy  Bt  |.  ,  aHcr  vards,  ia  coinmTily  aniiilerei'tiiir,  ii"!  lo 
field,  'in  notoriniM.  Thit  hia  addreBaea  havn  j 'a;  rire»inip.  tu  a  third  peraon,  as  innitving 
Di<t  hren  encouraged,  1  havs  alaa  heard,  hiii  ni  <l  |  li^al  circumslancn  in  which  he  Iiaii  no  e-niirern 
froiii  ihv  r»iiiij.  A*  tn  Lucilla,  aha  is  [he  la-i  <  Bui  Ihia  naa  nol  alwafa  Ihe  raiwajncelhr  meet 
girl  ihiil  wiiuld  ever  in>iiin«te  e^en  to  me.  M  ,  iiiR  "f  my  Iwo  rriend>.~-SDniMliine  wia  gene. 
whom  nhe  i*  M  unttartifd,  thai  aha  had  irjed.  |  rally  lobe  (faliied  bj  ihair  rnininiinicalii>ii>iein-D 
ed  a-i  (treat  an  offer.  Ishiye  heard  her  eipretK  .  on  Iheae  unpromisine  topics. 
hBr«if  «-iih  an  ludiKnalW,  foreign  lo  her  gei.f.        At  breakfaat,  Mr.  Slanlny  .aid. 

ral  <iiiliinea«.B|tainal  w.imcli.who  are  guilty  o I"    "■■"  — *■ "" 

IhiB  ru>hinnabje,  thia  diaiionourahla  jbdelicacy.' 
■W.']|,  butChailea,'eaid  Sir  John,  >  you  uiurI 
poiitivrly  aaxime  a  little  dejection,  lo  diveraily 
the  buaineaa.  It  will  gnc  iiilercal  lo  your  coun- 
tenance, and  pallioa  la  your  manner,  and  len- 
dcrnoaa  to  your  accent. — And  you  muit  fbrBel 
all  allenlion*,  and  neglect  all  ciritiiiea.  And 
you  inual  appear  abaani,  and  diafrail  ar 
eaprr.iully  while  your  lale  hangs  in  < 


liafin.     And 


It  wander  in  the  grme  by  mooii-ahin 
■nd  talk  lo  Hie  Oreads,  and  the  Dryada,  and  II 
Naiada— Oh!    no,   unforlunatel;,  I    am    afra 


10  Naiads  > 


anng.- 


catwith  the  name  orLucilli 
luckily  'da  auch  a  poelicit  ainie  that  echo  won 
ba  ashamed  lo  repeat  il.  T  have  gone  throujifh 
it  al!,  Charles,  and  know  erery  high  way  i 
bye  way  in  the  map  of  love.  I  will,  howei 
be  ■  'rioua  for  one  moment,  and  loll  you  tor  y 
comrorl,  that  tliough  at  jour  age  I  wae  full 
much  in  for  it  ai  you  are  now,  yet  afler 
years  union.  Lady  BelGeld  haa  enabled  me 
declare 

How  much  Dm  wllk  la  deanr  than  Iba  bride.' 
A  tear  glislsned  in  her  aoll  eyea  at  this  leni 

Just  at  that  moment  Lucilla  happened  to  cr 
the  lawn  at  a  diatance.  Al  sight  of  her,  I  co 
not,  aa  I  pointed  lo  her.  forbear  eictsimuig, 
the  words  of  Sir  John's  faiourile  poet. 


a  Ter^  fine,'  gaid   Sir  John,   earcasti. 

admire  all   you   young   enthuaiaatic 

era,  with  your  intellectual  reRnemeat 

Hily  with  mind. 

QUI  to   TOUT  rap- 

.    _, .J  gel  ihie  mind 

lodged  in  a  fair  and  youthful  (brm.  Thia  men- 
tal beauty  i>  always  prudently  enahrined  in  some 
elegant  corporeal  frame  before  it  i*  warabipped. 
I  should  be  giad  to  aee  some  of  these  intellec- 
tual adorers  in  loTS  with  the  mind  of  an  old  or 
ngly  woman.  I  norer  heard  any  of  you  fall 
into  ecstacie*  in  dsacauting  on  the  mind  of  your 

E-and- mother.'  After  some  further  irony,  they 
ft  me  to  indulge  my  medilationa,  in  the  na- 
fare  of  which  a  single  boui  had  made  m>  plea- 
sant a  rerolntioD. 


CHAP.  XXL 
Tn  CMtWNtioo  irf*  two  men  brad  u  tU  M 


Sir  Jiihn.yoD 
-„.-..,.=.,:„.  u.MMcr  1.1  innrmw  our  old  college 
acqaintinco,  Ned  Tyrrel.  Though  ha  diiea  nut 
commonly  lite  al  the  faniily  hourc  in  Ihia 
neigh bourh'iod.  bul  at  a  liille  place  he  has  in 
Buckii^hamahire,  he  comes  emong  uj>  iieriodl. 
calty  lo  receive  hie  rente.  Ha  alwaya  invitea 
himaelf,  for  his  aocicly  is  not  Ihe  moat  engaging.* 
'  I  heard,'  replied  Sir  Juhn,  >  Ihat  he  heramn 
a  notorious  profligale  afler  he  lefl  Camhridgt^ 

though  I  have  loM  light  of  hf 

parted   there 


a  glad   lo  lea 
a  reformed  u 


Ialel7 


■He  ia  BO  far  reformed,  .   __.    ^, 

that  he  i>  no  longer  groaaly  ticenlioua.  But  in 
laying  down  the  vice*  of  youth,  he  haa  taken  up 
lucceaaively  IhoMi  which  he  ihoughl  beller 
luiied  to  Ihe  lucceaaive  stage)  oF  hia  progress. 
■  looiehibiljand 


withdrew  himselffrom 


la  goien 


ngpas. 


:s  failini 


It  lalely  a< 


'onders  ir 

inounce  their  peace  for  Tain  applause  and 
the  bubble  reputation. — Hia  sole  delight  at  pre- 
nenl,  I  hear,  ia  in  amaaaing  money  and  reading 
ilrorersial  dirinity.  Avarice  haa  aupplanled 
hitlon,  juat  aa  ambition  expelled  profligacy. 
In  the  interval  in  which  he  was  peaaing  from 
me  of  these  itagea  to  the  other,  in  a  very  uneaay 
itate  of  mind,  ha  dropped  in  by  accident  where 
1  famous  irregular  preacher  wa>  disseminaling 
Ilia  Antinomian  doctrines.  Caurht  by  hia  ve- 
ement  but  csarae  eloquence,  and  captivated  by 
a  alluring  doctrine,  which  promised  much 
bils  it  required  little,  he  adopted  the  soothing 
111  fallacioua  teneL  It  is  irne,  I  hear  he  in  lie- 
imc  a  more  reapeetable  man  in  hii  nnn^.,..! 
jt  I  doubt,  though  I  have 

■  Ilia  preaent  atate   may  _ 

than  his  former  ones. 

'  In  the  two  previous  atagea,  he  was  diaturb- 
cd  and  diisaliafied.  Here  he  haa  Uken  up  hia 
rmt  Out  of  this  strong  hold  it  is  nol  probsbia 
that  any  lubseqaent  vice  will  over  drive  him,  or 
irue  religion  draw  him.  He  aomelimea  attends 
public  worship,  but  aa  he  thinlt*  no  part  of  it 
hot  the  sermon  of  much  value,  il  is  only  when 
he  likes  the  preacher.  He  haa  little  notion  of 
tite  respect  due  lo  eatablished  inatiinlioni,  and 
doea  not  heartily  like  any  precompoaed  rorms  o' 
pfaycMKrtevenourincomparable  Liturgy.  He 
feads  aoch  religions  booka  only  as  lend  to  er 
tdbliih  hia  own  opinions,  and  Ulka  and  dispoua 
loudly  on  oailain  doctrinal  points.  Bat  an  an. 
camuliting  Chriatian,  and  a  Christian  who,  fiir 
the  parpoie  of  acoumulalion,  is  laid  lo  be  an- 
chariuUe,  and  even  lonwwhat  oppreiaive,  u 
paradox  whish  I  oatuot  mlve,  and  an  innmtlf 


wnich  I  aanot  romprehtnd.  CorEtoiii 
u  1  uid.  ■  mora  cradi [able  vice  Ihnn  N 
nwr  one*,  but,  lor  tliattcry  reuonmoia 
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nifht^d  V,  l>i«  rsiilte  or  piaUi  characleri.     I, 


■FrainUiuiobe 

vies,*  aa id  I, 'proceeded  Ihe 

blacken  crime  e>e 

•rinau.-rnrildoe* 

not  appear  that  Judan,  in  hia 

direi'ul  IretMn,  *■ 

«n  o«r  Sa.Lour   B»n,e.   thL. 

■in,  it  ia  wilh  an  a 

mphatical  warnijiB,  M  linow- 

ine  ila  miachiefW 
daTwaaiaa..     Not 

b.  greater  booanse  it.  .can. 

conlent  with  a  eini;le  caution 

be  double*  hi.  exh 

rtadon. '  Dikt  htid  and  be. 

A1\ar  some  remirka  of  Sir  John  which  I  do 
not  recollect,  Mr.  Stanley  .aid,  ■  I  did  not  intend 
making  a  philippic  tgain.t  cuvelouBne.*,  a  «in 
to  which  1  beliene  no  one  here  is  addicted.  Let 
'  ua  not,  however,  plume  ourMlvea  in  not  being 
fuiltj  of  ance,  to  which,  as  we  hare  no  ni 


changiog  a  turbulent  Ibr  a  quiet  .in, 
daUiuB  Tor  an  orderly  one,  ia  not  le 
or  if  you  will  allow  me  the  alroDg  w 


iMr.  Tyrrel,  according  to  hia  appnintn 

phew,  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel,  whom  lic-h,ad  h 
eBlered  at  the  univeraity,  with  a  deu^la 
para  him  for  holy  order..    Ho  waa  a  ia>«1I  — 
poaad  yoong  man,  but  hia  preTioua  edilbaiti 
waa  (aid  toTiaTa  been  very  much  negleotvd,  iind 
he  waa  rather  deficient  in  the  neci^miitj  learn.. 
ing.     Mr.  Stanley  had  heard  that  Tyrrel  hi^ 
two  reaaoaa  for  breading  him  to  the  church.  Ih- 
Ihe  first  plaoa,  be  Ftncied  it  via  the  chcapeaj 
prorcHioD,  and  in  the  next,  he  had 

lofuM  into  him  aome  particular  opi .-.-. 

own,  which  he  wiihed  to  diueminate  IhrougFt 
bia  nephew.  Sir  George  Aston  havine;  i 
ally  called,  ha  waa  prevailed  on  to  atay, 
Barlow  waa  of  the  pnrty. 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  by  hia  obaervation.,  »oor 
va  to  diacover  that  hi.  religion  hail  altered 
thing  but  hia  language.  He  ecemed  evidoi 
tnnre  fbnd  of  conlruver.y  than  ol* truth,  and 
wnale  turn  of  hi.  ronveraation  indicated  tha 
derived  hia  rcliitioua  security  rather  from 
adoption  of  a  parly  than  from  the  implanla' 
of  a  new  principle.  '  Hia  diaoanrae  i.  altered, 
■aid  Mr.  Stanley  lo  maaflerwarda, '  but  I  gi 
ly  Tear  hia  heart  and  aSactiona  remain 
dianfcd.' 

Mr.  Stanley  contrived,  for  the  aalie  of  hia  twoj , 
•cademioal  gueala,  particularly  young  Turret.' 
lo  divMt  the  conver.ation  to  the  aubjoct  of  leauy'^ 

n,  mora  e.peeially  cleiical  learning,  *^- 

n  ajuwer  to  a  remark  of  mine  nn  thi?  aatifJ 
Eu;tion  I  had  fell  in  seeing  auch  a  hn^    ' 
vF  learning  and  piety  in  two  clergymer 
lalrlr  dined  at  the  Grove,  Mr.  Stanley 
Igratnre  is  an  eicellenl  thing,  when  it 
|hC  thing  a  man  has.     It  cannot  bui 
.rfbnoa  lo  our  Maker  to  cultivate  aarefiiUy  hia* 
faigheit  natBral  gift,  oar  reason.    In  pious  men 
K  IS  peculiarly  imporlaDt,ae  the  neglect  of  such 
Boltitatian,  in  certain  individuala,  has  led  to 
maeh  arror  in  religion,  and  g^ven  much  juiit 
^bnoa  lo  tba  itralifioaa,  who  are  very  sharp- 


ruly  rejoic. 


a  higher 


literature  now  prevailing,  espociallv  in  no  man* 
of  our  piou.  young  divmea  ;  the  deficiency  <a 
learning  in  aome  of  their  well-meaning  pred»- 
cSBHr.  having  nerved  to  hrinf  nut  only  ihem- 
■elvea,  bul  religion  ilwi  into  contanipt,  especially 
with  men  who  hate  only  learning. 

Ti/rrrl.  '  1  say  nothing  igaioal  the  twcc.ailj 
of  (earning  in  ^  lawyer,  becauaa  it  may  help 
him  \if  lead  d*jitflge,  and  to  mislead  a  jury  ;  nur 
in  a  p^siaiim,  because  it  miy  advance  hi.  cre- 
dit by*an}^Vng  him  to  conceal  the  deficienciea 
of  hia. art;  nor  in  a  private  gsallenian.  bcrauss 
it  maf  Meep  him  out  of  worae  mischief  Dot  I 
see  nq  iisa  of  learning  in  the  clergy.  There  i* 
myfUeii^  Dr.  Barlow.  I  would  willingly  give 
up  all  hia  learning,  if  he  wuuld  go  ■  little  deeper 
into  Lhe'doelrinos  he  prnfsiwiea  lo  preach.' 

JUt.'Siinity.  •  I  .hauld  indeed  think  Dr.  Bar- 
{pw'Higrious  hnnwledgc  of  liUle  value,  did  he 
~  'ihit  llie  emallesl  deficiency  in  the  great 
which  vou  allude.  Bul  when  I  am  per- 
liat  hia  learning  i.  no  far  from  detract- 
piety,  that  it  enabhi.  him  to  render 
"ul,  I  cannot  wish  htm 
'ledge  which  adorns  hia 
ling  ila  good  eflecls.' 
iw  Ihal  thoae  firat  great 
[islf  nity,  the  Apoatles,  had 


dwelt  upon.    But  it 
illuattate  a  poaillon 
iver  apply,  the  vindiealion  of 
''  la  a  hachnied  remark 
being  aid,  that  the  wia. 
cnmpliiih  Ibe  first  pro. 
I  by  illiterate  men,  tc 
his  own.  and  that  the 
1  the  in.tmments  ent- 
ity of  the  truth  itacll. 
se  to  eatabliah  hia  reti- 

men  in  Chria- 


^^ery  village 
iil '  as  he  may 
*4a"'«b.cnrity,  tlere  ia  no  oeceiaity 


liar  ;  b'^*bs  he  may  not  alway* 
'contemptible  one' 


What  haa  been  eatd  of  those  who 
lb  haa  been  applied  bIki  to 
decry  learning;  neither  i.  ever  na- 
'{xcept  by  men  who  are  dealitule  of 
'orthy  of  obsarvatinn,  that  ai 
;ion  both  sank  together  id  tha. 
I  emerged  at  the  same  au.pi- 


Mr,  SUnley,  finding  that  Dr.  Barlow 
forward  to  embarlt   in  s   .uSjoct  which 
eidered  an  rather  perwinal, 
tunu.  to  oburvc,  that  though  the  Apnllr 
unlettered  men,  vet  those  inslrumenla  wl 
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to  be  employed  in  wrvices  singularly  difficult, 
the  Alini|fhty  condescended  partly  to  fit  for 
their  peculiar  work  by  great  human  attain- 
ments? The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  up  at  tiic  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  Moses, 
who  was  destined  to  the  high  office  of  a  great 
Iegii.latf)r,  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  most  learned  nation  then  existing.  The 
Jewish  law.giver,  though  under  the  guidance  of 
inspiration  itself,  did  not  fill  his  station  the 
worse  for  this  preparatory  instrutstion.  To  how 
im[K)rtant  a  use  the  Apostle  converted  kia  erudi. 
lion,  we  may  infer  from  his  conduct  in  the  most 
learned  and  polished  assembly  in  the  world.  He 
did  not  unnecessarily  exasperate  the  politeAthe- 
nians  by  coarse  upbraiding,  or  illiterate  clamour, 
but  he  attacked  them  on  their  own  ground.  With 
what  discriminating  wisdom,  with  what  power, 
ful  reasoning  did  he  unfold  to  them  that  God 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped !  With  whftt 
temper,  with  what  elegance  did  he  expose  their 
shallow  theolosry  *  Had  he  been  as  unacquainted 
with  iheir  religion,  as  they  were  with  Am,  hd 
had  wanted  the  appropriate  ground  qii  whieh 
to  build  his  instruction.  He  seized  on  th^ in- 
scription of  their  own  pagan  .altar,  as  a  text 
from  which  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  C^is- 
tianily.  From  his  knowledge  of  *their  errors, 
he  was  enabled  to  advarkcc  the  caus(^df  trutii. 
He  made  their  poetry,  which  he  c^uot^^and 
their  mythology  which  he  wdt^mot  have  oeen' 
able  to  explode  if  he  had  not'Jpi|riftrstood^t|  a 
thesis  from  which  to  deduoa  tb^oqeirine  of  ih^ 
Resurrection:  thus  soflcning  their  prejudice 
and  letting  them  see  the  infinite  9iiperiorlty>  of 
that  Christianity  which  he  enforfsed^o  themere 
learning  and  mental  cultivation  on  wHkti  they 
so  liighTy  valued  themselves.  ^  By  the  same  so- 
Der  discretion,  accurate  reasonHig,  and  graceful 
elegance,  he  afterwards  obtainsd  ^/patient  hear- 
ing, and  a  favourable  judjrment-  from  king 
Agrippa.'  •    '•  . 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  It  has  always  Ippniured  to  me, 
that  a  strong  reason  why  the  younger  part  of  a 
clergyman's  life  should  be  ia  a  good  measure 
devoted  to  learning  is,  that  he  may  aflerwards 
discover  its  comparative  vanity.  It  would  have 
been  a  less  difficult  sacrifices  for  St  Paul  to  pro- 
fess  that  he  renounced  all  things  for  religion,  if 
he  had  had  nothing  to  renounce ;  and  to  count 
all  things  as  dross  in  the  comparison,  if  he  had 
had  no  gold  to  put  in  tjie  itmpty  scale.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
ters  of  Greek  literature,  declared  that  the  chief 
▼aluc  which  he  set  uponr  it  was,  that  in  possess-, 
ing  it  he  had  something  of  worth  in  itself  to 
esteem  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  Christian 
truth.  And  it  is  delightful  to  hear  Selden  and 
Grotius,  and  Pascal  and  Salniasius^  whom  I 
may  be  allowed  to  quote,  without  being  f  uspect- 
ed  of  professional  prejudice,  as  none  of  ih^a^ 
were  clergymen,  while  thev  warmly  •  re^m- 
mended  to  others,  that  learnmg,  of  w^iAn  ihey 
themselves  were  the  most  astonishing  e'zamples, 
at  the  same  time  dedicating  their  lives  to  the 
advancement  of  religion.  It  is  delightful,  I  say, 
to  hear  them  acknowledge  that  their  learning 
was  only  valuable  as  it  put  it  in  their  power  to 
promote  Christianity,  and  to  have  aomething  to 
Mciifioe  for  its  tike.* 


Tyrrel.  *  I  can  willingly  allow  that  a  poet,  a 
dramatic  poet  especially,  may  study  the  works 
of  the  great  critics  of  antiquity  with  some  profit, 
but  that  a  Christian  writer  of  sermons  can  have 
any  just  ground  for  studying  a  Pagan  critic,  is 
to  me  quite  inconceivable.* 

Stanley.  *  And  yet,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  a  sermon  is 
a  work  which  demands  regularity  of  plan,  as 
well  as  a  poem.  It  requires  too,  something  of 
the  same  unity,  arrangement,  divisions  and  lucid 
order  as  a  tragedy  ;  something  of  the  exordium 
and  the  peroration  which  belong  tu  the  compo- 
sition of  the  orator.  I  do  not  mean  tiiat  he  ia 
constantly  to  exhibit  all  this,  but  he  should  al- 
ways understand  it.  And  a  discreet  clergyman, 
especially  one  who  is  to  preach  before  auditors 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
respect  from  them,  wishes  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
composition,  will  scarcely  be  less  attentive  to 
form  his  judgment  by  some  acquaintance  with 
Longinus  and  Quintilian  than  a  dramatic  poeL 
A  writer  of  verse,  it  is  true,  may  please  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  the  force  of  mere  genius,  and  a 
writer  of  sermons  will  instruct  by  the  mere 
power  of  his  piety ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  ever  write  well,  if  they  do  not  possess 
the  principles  of  good  writing,  and  form  them- 
selves on  the  models  of  good  writers.* 

*  Writing,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  a  certain  degree 
is  an  art,  or,  if  you  please,  a  trade.  And  as  no 
'/nan  is  allowed  to  set  up  in  an  ordinary  trade 
till  he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  its 
myateriea,  (the  word,  I  think,  used  in  inden 
tures,)  so  no  man  should  set  up  for  a  writer,  till 
he  knows  somewhat  of  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
he  is  about  to  practice.  He  may,  afler  all,  if 
he  wants  talents,  produce  a  vapW  and  inefficient 
book  ;  but  possess  what  talents  he  may,  he  will 
without  knowledge,  produce  a  crude  and  indi- 
gested  one.* 

Tyrrel.  *  Still  I  insist  upon  it,  that  in  a  Chris- 
tian  minister  the  lustre  of  learning  is  tinsel,  and 
human  wisdom  folly.* 

Stanley.  *  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  if  he 
rests  in  his  learning  as  an  end  instead  of  using 
it  as  a  mean$  ;  if  the  fame,  or  the  pleasure,  or 
even  the  human  profit  of  learning  be  his  ulti- 
mate  object  Learning  in  a  clergyman  without 
religion  is  dross,  is  nothing ;  not  so  religion 
without  learning.  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
good  is  done  by  men  who,  though  deficient  in 
this  respect,  are  abundant  in  zeal  and  piety ; 
but  the  good  they  do  arises  from  the  exertion 
of  their  piety,  and  not  from  the  deficiency  of 
their  learning.  Their  labours  are  beneficial 
from  the  talent  they  exercise,  and  not  from  their 
want  of  another  talent  The  Spirit  of  God  can 
work,  and  oAen  does  work  by  feeble  instruments; 
and  divine  truth  by  its  own  omnipotent  energy, 
can  effi^ct  its  own  purposes.  But  particular  m- 
^^ces  do  not  go  to  prove  that  the  instniment 
ought  not  to  be  fitted  and  polished,  andi  ~ 
ed  for  its  allotted  work.  Every  student 
be  cmulously  watchful  that  he  does  notj 
the  stock  of  professional  credit  b^  his  i< 
he  should  be  stimulated  to  individual  exertnii 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  English  clergy 
have  always  been  allowed  by  foreigners  to  bo 
the  most  learned  body  in  the  world.' 

Jhr.Bariow,   •  What  Mr.  Stanley  hui  aaid of 
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Jie  TaluG  or  knowledge,  does  not  at  all  militate 
4gain8t  8uch  fundamental  prime  truths — ^This 
la  eternal  life  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent — I  desire  to  know  nothing, 
save  Jesus  ChrisU'^The  natural  man  cannot 
know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God/  and  a  hun- 
dred other  such  passages.* 

TyrreL  *  A^e,  Doctor,  now  jou  talk  a  little 
more  like  a  Christian  minister.  But  from  the 
gTtster  part  of  vhat  has  been  asserted,  you  are 
ail  of  you  such  advocates  for  human  reason  and 
honian  learning,  as  to  give  an  air  of  paganism 
*o  your  sentiments.* 

Stanley.  *  It  does  not  diminish  the  utility, 
liough  it  abases  the  pride  oflearning,  that  Chris, 
lianity  did  not  come  into  the  world  by  human 
liscovery,  or  the  diiwjuisitions  of  reason,  but  by 
immediate  revelation.  Thoso  who  adopt  your 
way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  work  of  God,  in  changing  the 
keait,  is  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
human  faculties.  God  expects,  in  his  most 
highly  favoured  servants,  the  diligent  exercise 
af  their  natural  powers;  and  if  any  human  being 
bas  a  stronger  call  ibr  the  exercise  of  wisdom 
and  judgment  than  another,  it  is  a  religious 
clergyman.  Christianity  does  not  supersede  the 
use  of  natural  gifts,  but  turns  them  into  their 
proper  channel. 

*  One  distinction  has  often  struck  me.  The 
enemy  of  mankind  seizes  on  the  soul  through 
the  medium  of  the  passions  and  senses;  we 
divine  friend  of  man  addresses  him  through 
his  rational  powers — the  eyes  of  your  under- 
handing  being  enlightened,  says  the  Apostle.* 

Here  I  ventsred  to  observe,  that  the  highest 
panegyric  b^^Hwed  on  one  of  the  brightest  lu. 
minaries  of  otfir  Church,  is  that  his  name  is  sel. 
dom  mentioned  without  the  epithet  judicious 
being  prefixed  to  it.  Yet  does  Hooker  want 
fervour  7 — Does  Hooker  want  zeal  7 — Does 
Hooker  want  courage  in  declaring  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  7 

Sir  John.  *  I  hope  we  have  now  no  clergyman 
to  whom  we  may  apply  the  biting  sarcasm  of 
Dr.  South,  on  some  of  the  popular  but  illite- 
rate preachers  of  the  opposite  party  in  his  day, 
that  there  was  all  the  confusion  of  Babel,  with- 
lat  the  gift  of  tongues.* 

Stanley.  *  And  yet  that  party  produced  some 
veat  scholars,  and  many  eminently  pious  men. 
Rai  look  back  to  that  day,  and  especially  to  the 
period  a  little  antecedent  to  it,  at  those  prodi. 
gies  of  erudition,  the  old  Bish^pa  and  other  di- 
vines of  our  Church.  They  r«re,  [fcrhaps,  some, 
what  too  profuse  of  their  Earning  in  their  dis. 
courses,  or  rather  the/  were  so  brimful,  that 
they  involuntarily  ov«)rflowed.  A  juster  taste, 
in  oar  time,  avoid'  that  lavish  display,  which 
then  not  only  crowded  the  margin,  but  forced  it- 
•elf  into  evM-y  part  of  the  body  of  the  work. 
J  of  erudition  might  be  wrong,  but 
is  dear,  it  proved  Uiey  had  it,  and  as 
said,  when  he  was  accused  of  having 
wit,  'after  all,  it  is  a  good  crime.* 

Wit  may  justly,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  in  the  re- 

'ilMment  ofmodern  taste,  censure  their  prolixity, 

and  ridicule  their  redundancies ;  we  ifiay  smile 

at  their  divisions,  Thich  are  numberless;  and 

it  their  tab-diviatoDi,  which  are  endless :  we 
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may  allow  that  this  labour  for  perspicuity  some- 
times produced  perplexity.  But  let  us  confess 
they  always  went  to  the  bottom  of  whatever 
they  embarked  in.  They  ransacked  the  stores 
of  ancient  learning,  and  the  treasures  of  modern 
science,  not  to  indulge  their  vanity  by  obtruding 
their  acquirements,  but  to  prove,  to  adorn,  and 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  How 
incredible  must  their  industry  have  been,  when 
the  bare  transcript  of  their  volumnious  folioa 
seems  alone  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  lonr 
life  •• 

*  The  method,*  said  I,  *  which  they  adopted 
of  saying  every  thing  that  could  be  said  on  all 
topics,  and  exhausting  them  to  the  ver^  dregs, 
though  it  may  and  does  tire  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  yet  it  never  leaves  him  ignorant ;  and, 
of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  tedious 
than  superficial  7  From  an  overflowing  vessel 
you  may  gather  more  indeed  than  you  want, 
but  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gather  nothing.* 
T^rreZ.  *  It  appears  to  me  that  you  wish  to 
make  a  clergyman  every  thing  but  a  Christian, 
and  to  bestow  upon  him  every  requisite  exce|>t 
faith.* 

Stanley,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  any 
comparison  between  human  learning  and  Chris- 
tian principle ;  the  one  is  indeed  lighter  than  the 
dust  of  the  l>alance,  when  weighed  against  \h% 
other.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  they  are  not 
incompatible^and  tliat  human  knowledge,  used 
only  in  subjflBincy  to  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
may  advanS^n  interests  of  religion.  For  the 
better  elucidation  of  those  scriptures  a  clergy- 
man should  know  not  a  little  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. Without  some  insight  into  remote  his- 
tory  and  antiquities,  especially  the  Jewish,  ho 
will  be  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  manners 
and  customs  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Ignorance  in  some  of  these  points,  has  drawn 
many  attacks  on  our  religion  from  sceptical 
writers.  As  to  s  thorough  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
commend that,  it  being  the  historv  of  his  owa 
immediate  profession.  It  is  therefore  requisite^ 
not  only  for  the  general  purposes  of  instruction,^ 
but  that  he  maj  be  enabled  to  guard  against 
modern  innovation,  by  knowing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  various  heresies  with  which  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  been  infested. 

7yrr«2.  *  But  he  may  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  this,  and  not  have  one  spark  of  light.* 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  He  may  indeed  with  deep  ooii- 
cern  I  allow  it.  I  will  go  further.  The  prido 
of  learning,  when  not  subdued  by  nligion  may 
help  to  extinguish  that  spark. — Reason  haa 
been  too  much  decried  by  one  party,  and  too 
much  deified  by  the  other.  Tne  diilbreaca 
between  reason  and  revelation  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  between  the  eye  and  the  Tight ;  the 
one  is  the  organ  of  vision,  the  other  the  source 
of  illumination.* 

Tyrrel.  •  Take  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I  can 
help  it,  1*11  never  attend  your  accomplished 
clergyman.* 

Stanley.  (Smiling)  *  I  have  not  yet  completed 
the  circle  of  his  accomplishment- — Besides  what 
we  call  book  learning,  there  is  another  species 
of  knowledge  in  which  some  truly  good  men 
are  sadly  deficient;  I  mean  an  acquaintanoe 
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with  haman  nature.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  Him  who  made  it ;  the  atudy  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  of  him,  who  has  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hand,  enables  a  minister  to  excel 
in  the  art  of  instruction  ;  one  kind  of  knowledge 
reflecting  light  upon  the  other.  The  knowled^fe 
of  mankmd,  then,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  is, 
next  to  religion,  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a 
preacher ;  and  I  cannot  help  ascribing  the  little 
success  which  has  sometimes  attended  the  mi- 
nistry of  even  worthy  men,  to  their  want  of  this 
grand  ingredient  It  will  diminish  the  use  they 
might  make  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  reli. 
gion,  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  various  modifi. 
cations  of  the  human  character  to  which  those 
doctrines  are  to  be  addressed. 

*  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  without 
this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  few 
without  it  have  ever  made  eminent  preachers. 
Destitute  of  thi^,  the  most  elaborate  addresses 
will  be  only  random  shot,  which  if  they  hit,  will 
be  more  owing  to  chance  than  to  skill.  With, 
out  this  knowledge,  warned  by  Christian  affec- 
tion, guided  by  Christian  judgment,  and  tem- 
pered with  Christian  meekness,  a  clcrgyuian 
will  not  be  able  in  the  pulpit  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  various  wants  of  his  hearers; 
without  this  knowledge,  in  his  private  spiritual 
visits,  he  will  resemble  those  empirics  in  medi- 
cine who  have  but  one  method  of  treatment  for 
all  diseases,  and  who  apply  indiaeoaiinately  the 
same  pill  and  the  same  drop  tottpfePVarioua  dis- 
tenipers  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and*  osnstitutions. 
This  spirit  of  accommodation  does  not  consist 
in  fslsifying,  or  abridging,  or  softening,  or  dis- 
guising, any  truth ;  but  in  applying  truth  in 
every  form,  commumcating  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  diverting  it  into  every  channel.  Some 
good  men  seem  sadly  to  forget  that  precept — 
making  a  difference — for  they  act  as  if  all  cha- 
racters were  exactly  alike.' 

Tyrrel.  •  You  talk  as  if  you  would  wish 
clergymen  to  depart  from  the  singleness  of 
truth,  and  preach  two  gospels.* 

Stanley,  *  Far  from  it  But  though  troth  is 
■ingle,  the  human  character  is  multiplied  alntost 
to  infinity,  and  cannot  be  addressed  with  advan. 
tage  if  it  be  not  well  understood.  1  am  ashamed 
of  having  said  so  much  on  such  a  subject  in 
presence  of  Dr.  Barlow,  who  is  silent  through 
delicacy.  I  will  only  add,  that  a  learned  young 
•clergyman  is  not  driven  for  necessary  relaxa- 
tion to  improper  amusements.  His  mind  will 
be  too  high|y  set,  to  be  satisfied  with  those 
light  diversions  which  purloin  time  without  af- 
fording the  necessary  renovation  to  the  body 
and  spirits,  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of 
all  amusement  In  all  circumstances,  learning 
confers  dignity  on  his  character.  It  enables 
him  to  raise  the  tone  of  general  conversation, 
and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medium  with  persons  of  a 
higher  class  who  are  not  religious;  and  it  will 
always  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  the  standard 
of  intercourse  above  the  degrading  topics  of  di- 
version, sports  and  vulgar  gossip.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  You  see,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  that  a 
prudent  combatant  thinks  only  of  defending 
himself  on  that  side  where  he  is  assaulted.  If 
Mr.  Stanley's  antagonist  had  been  a  vehement 
iulnicate  for  clericu  learning  aa  the  great  et- 


sential  of  his  profession,  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  caution  him  against  the  pride  and  in- 
flation  which  often  attend  learning,  when  not 
governed  by  religion. — Learning  not  so  govern- 
ed might  injure  Christian  humility,  and  thus 
become  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  to  religion 
than  that  which  it  was  called  in  to  oppose.* 

Sir  John  said,  smiling,  *  I  will  not  apply  to 
the  clergy,  what  Rasselas  says  to  Imlac,  after  he 
had  been  enumerating  the  numberlees  qualitiei 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  poetic  art—- 
*Thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  man  can  be  a 
poet  / — but  if  all  Stanley  says  be  just,  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  ho  common  share  of  in- 
dustry  and  zeal  will  qualify  a  young  student 
for  that  sacred  profession.  I  have  indeed  no 
experience  on  the  subject,  as  it  relates  to  the 
clerical  order ;  but  I  conceive  in  general,  that 
learning  is  the  best  human  preservative  of  vir- 
tue ;  that  it  safely  fills  up  leisure,  and  honour- 
ably adorns  life,  even  where  it  does  not  form  the 
business  of  it' 

*  Learning  too,*  said  I,  *  has  this  strong  re- 
commendation, that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  moat 
valuable  virtue,  I  mean  industry ;  a  quality  on 
which  I  am  ashamed  to  see  Pagans  frequentlj 
set  a  higher  value  than  we  seem  to  do.* 

*  I  believe  indeed,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  that  the 
ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  industry  and  se- 
vere  application  than  we  have.  Tully  calls  them 
the  imperatoria  mrtutea^  and  Alexander  said  that 
slaves  might  indulge  in  sloth,  but  that  it  was  a 
most  royal  thing  to  labour.' 

Stanley.  *It  has  been  the  error  of  sensible 
men  of  the  world,  to  erect  talents  and  learnings 
into  idols,  which  they  would  have  aniversalljr 
and  exclusively  worshipped. — T)iis  has  perhaps 
driven  some  religious  men  into  such  a  fear  of 
over  cultivating  Teaming,  that  they  do  not  colti- 
vate  it  at  all.  Hence  the  intervals  between  their 
religious  employments,  and  intervals  there  mutt 
be  while  we  are  vested  with  these  frail  bodies, 
are  languid  and  insipid,  wasted  in  trifling  and 
sauntering.  Nay,  it  is  well  if  this  disoccupatioa 
of  the  intellect  do  not  lead  from  sloth  to  impro- 
per indulges.* 

*  You  are  perfectly  right,'  said  Sir  John  ;  *  our 
vorthy  friend  Thompson  is  a  living  illustration 
of  your  remark.  He  was  at  college  with  ns; 
he  brought  from  thence  a  competent  share  of 
knowledge ;  has  a  fair  understanding,  and  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  For  several  years  past 
he  has  not  only  adopted  a  religious  character, 
but  is  truly  picjias.  As  he  is  much  in  earnest, 
he  very  properly  assigns  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  religicnis  reading.  But  as  he  is 
of  no  profession,  the  iqtermediate  hours  of\en 
hang  heavy  on  his  hands.  He  continues  to  live 
in  some  measure  in  the  world,  without  the  in- 
consistency  of  entering  into  Us  pursuits ;  but 
having  renounced  the  study  of  human  learning, 
and  yet  accustoming  himself  to  mix  occasion- 
ally with  general  society,  he  has  few  so^jeeta  in 
common  with  his  company,  but  is  dull  an^  si- 
lent in  all  rational  conversation,  of  which  re- 
ligion is  not  the  professed  object  He  takes  so 
little  interest  in  any  literary  or  political  discna. 
sion,  however  useful,  that  it  is  evident  nothing 
but  his  good  breeding  prevents  his  falling  asleep 
At  the  same  time  he  aoruplea  not  to  violate  coo* 
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nstcncy  in  another  rosipect,  for  his  table  ifi  so 
elaborately  luxurious,  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
were  willint?  t(»  add  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
what  he  deducts  from  those  of  intellect.* 

*  I  hHve  often  thouj^ht,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'of 
tendinis  him  Dr.  Bdrn)W*8  three  Sfrmons  on  in- 
duttry  in  our  calling  at  Christians^  industry  as 
gtntlemen^  mnd  industry  as  scholars ;  which  ser. 
mens,  by  the  way,  I  ii.tendcd  to  have  made  my 
•on  read  at  least  once  a  year,  had  he  lived,  that 
he  might  see  the  consistency,  the  compatability, 
nay,  the  analogy  of  the  two  latter  with  the  fi)r. 
mer.  I  wii^h  the  spirit  of  these  three  discourses 
was  infused  into  every  gentleman,  every  scholar, 
and  every  Christian  through  the  land.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  have  sedulously  laboured  to 
make  my  son  a  sound  scholar  while  I  should 
have  laboured  still  more  sedulously  to  convince 
&im  that  the  value  of  learning  depends  solely  on 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  I  would 
have  a  Christian  gentleman  able  to  beat  the 
world  at  its  own  weapons,  and  convince  it,  that 
It  is  not  from  penury  of  mind,  nor  inabilityr  to 
distinguish  himself  in  other  matters,  that  he 
applies  himself  to  seek  that  wisdom  which  is 
from  above :  that  he  does  not  fly  to  religion  as 
t  shelter  from  the  ignominy  of  ignorance,  but 
from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  comparative  vani- 
ty of  that  very  learning,  which  be  yet  is  so  as. 
siduous  to  acquire.* 

During  this  conversation,  it  was  amusing  to 
observe  the  different  impressions  made  on  the 
minds  of  our  two  college  guests.  Young  Tyr- 
rel,  who,  with  moderate  parts  and  slender  ap. 
plication,  had  been  taught  to  adopt  some  of  his 
uncle*8  dogmas,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  being 
wise,  greedily  swallowed  his  eulogium  of  cleri- 
cal ignorance,  which  the  young  man  seemed  to 
feel  as  a  vindication  of  his  own  neglected  stu> 
dies,  and  an  encouragement  to  his  own  medi- 
ocrity  of  intellect  While  the  interesting  young 
baronet,  though  silent  through  modesty,  disco- 
vered in  his  intelligent  eyes,  evident  marks  of 
Mtisfaction,  in  hearing  that  literature,  for  which 
he  was  every  day  acquiring  a  higher  relish, 
warmly  recommended  as  the  best  pursuit  of  a 
gentlemen,  by  the  two  men  in  the  world,  for 
whose  judgprnent  he  entertained  the  highest 
reverence.  At  the  same  time  it  raised  his  vene- 
ration for  Christian  piety  when  he  saw  it  so 
ledaloasly  practised  by  these  advocates  for  hu- 
man  learning 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Dimnia  these  conversations,  I  remarked  that 
LociUm,  though  she  commonly  observed  the 
most  profound  silence,  had  her  attention  always 
riveted  on  the  speaker.  If  that  speaker  was  Dr. 
Barlow,  or  her  father,  or  any  one  whom  she 
thooflit  entitled  to  particular  respect,  she  gently 
laid  down  her  work,  and  as  quietly  resumed  it 
when  they  had  done  speaking. 

I  obsenred  to  Sir  John  Belfield,  afterwards,  as 
«a  were  walking  together,  how  modestly  flatter- 
ing her  manner  was  when  any  of  us  were  read- 
log !  How  intelligent  her  silence  *  How  welU 
Indlm  attanlkMi! 


'  I  have  often  contrasted  it,*  replied  he,  *  with 
the  manner  o/'some  other  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  are  sometimes  of  our  quiet  evening 
party.  When  one  is  reading  history,  or  any  or. 
dinary  book  aloud  to  them,  I  am  always  pleased 
that  they  should  pursue  their  little  employ  mentSk 
It  amnses  themselves  and  gives  ease  and  fami- 
liarity to  the  social  circle.  But  while  I  have 
been  reading,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  a 
passage  of  the  highest  sublimity,  or  most  tender 
intetest,  I  own  I  feel  a  little  indignant  to  see 
the  shuttle  plied  with  as  eager  assiduity,  as  if 
the  destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the 
thread.  I  have  known  a  lady  take  up  the  can- 
dlestick to  search  for  her  netting-pin,  in  the 
midst  of  Cato*s  soliloquy ;  or  stoop  to  pick  up 
her  scisrars  while  Hamlet  says  to  the  ghost, 
*  ril  go  no  farther.*  I  remember  another  who 
would  whisper  across  the  table  to  borrow  thread 
while  Lear  has  been  raving  in  the  storm,  or 
Macbeth  starting  at  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  and 
make  signs  for  a  thread-paper,  while  cardinal 
Beaufort  *  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.*  Nay,  onco 
I  remember  when  I  was  with  much  agitation 
hurrying  through  the  gazette  of  the  Iwttle  of 
Trafalgar,  while  I  pronounced  almost  agonized, 
the  last  memorable  words  of  the  immortal  Nel- 
son, I  heard  one  lady  whisper  to  another,  that 
she  had  broke  her  needle.* 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  replied  I, 
whether  this  iatttention  most  betrays  want  of 
sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  good  breeding.  The  habit 
of  attention  should  be  carefully  formed  in  early 
life,  and  then  the  mere  force  of  custom  would 
teach  these  ill-bred  women  *  to  assume  the  virtue 
if  they  have  it  not* 

The  family  at  the  Grove  was,  with  us,  an  in- 
exhaustible topic  whenever  we  met.  I  observed 
to  Sir  John,  *  that  I  had  sometimes  observed  in 
charitable  families  a  display,  a  bnstle,  a  kind  of 
animal  restlessness,  a  sort  of  mechanical  hesoin 
to  be  charitably  busy.    That  though  they  ful- 


city.*  » Yes,*  replied  he,  •  I  visit  a  charitable 
lady  in  town,  who  almost  puts  me  out  of  k>ve 
with  benevolence.  Her  own  bounties  form  the 
entire  subject  of  her  conversation.  As  soon  as 
the  breakfast  is  removed,  the  table  is  always  re- 
gularly covered  with  plans,  and  proposals,  and 
subscription  papers.  This  display  conveniently 
performs  tlie  three-fold  office  of  publishing  her 
own  charities,  furnishing  subjects  of  altercation, 
and  raising  contributions  on  the  visitor.  Her 
narratives  really  cost  me  more  than  my  sub- 
scription. She  is  so  full  of  debate,  and  detail, 
and  opposition ;  she  makes  you  read  so  many 
papers  of  her  own  drawing  up,  and  so  many  an- 
swers to  the  schemes  of  other  people,  and  she 
has  so  many  objections  to  every  other  person's 
mode  of  doing  good,  and  so  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  her  own  is  the  best,  that  she  appears 
less  like  a  benevolent  lady  than  a  chicaning 
attorney.* 

*  Nothing,*  said  I,  *  corrects    this  bustling 

bounty  so  completely,  as  when  it  is  mixed  up 

with  religion ;  I  should  rather  say,  as  when  it 

flows  from  religion.    This  motive,  so  far  from 

I  diminishing  the  energy,  augmenti  it;  but  it 
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cures  the  display,  and  converts  the  irritation  in- 
to a  principle.  It  transfers  the  activity  from  the 
tongue  to  the  heart.  It  is  the  only  sort  of  cha- 
rity which  *  blesses  twice.*  All  charity,  indeed, 
blesses  the  receiver;  but  the  blessing  promised 
to  the  giver,  I  have  sometimes  trembled  to  think, 
may  be  forfeited  even  b^  a  generous  mind,  from 
ostentation  and  parade  m  the  manner,  and  want 
of  purity  in  the  motive.* 

*  In  Stanley*s  family,*  replied  he,  in  a  more 
MrioQs  tone,  *  I  have  met  with  a  complete  refuta- 
lion  of  that  favourite  maxim  of  the  world,  that 
religion  is  a  dull  thing  itself,  and  makes  its  pro. 
lessors  gloomy  and  morose.  Charles!  I  have 
oAen  frequented  houses  where  pleasure  was  the 
avowed  object  of  idolatry.  But  to  see  the  vota- 
ries  of  the  *  reeling  goddess,*  after  successive 
nights  passed  in  her  temples !  to  see  the  languor, 
the  listlessness,  the  discontent — you  would  ra- 
ther have  taken  them  for  her  victims  than  her 
worshippers.  So  little  mental  vivacity,  so  little 
f  ayety  of  the  heart !  In  short,  after  no  careless 
observation,  I  am  compelled  to  declare,  that  I 
never  saw  two  forms  less  alike  than  those  of 
Pleasure  and  Happiness.* 

*  Your  testimony.  Sir  John,*  said  I,  *  is  of 
great  weight  in  a  case  of  which  you  are  so  ex- 
perienced a  judge.  What  a  different  scene  do 
we  now  contemplate!  Mr.  Stanlcv  seems  to 
have  diffused  his  own  spirit  through  the  whole 
family.  What  makes  his  example  of  such  effi- 
cacy is,  that  he  considers  the  Christian  temper 
as  so  considerable  a  part  of  Christianity.  This 
temper  seems  to  imbue  his  whole  soul,  pervade 
his  whole  conduct,  and  influence  his  whole  con- 
versation. I  see  every  day  some  fresh  occasion 
to  admire  his  candour,  his  humility,  his  con- 
stant reference,  not  as  a  topic  of  discourse,  but 
as  a  principle  of  conduct,  to  the  gospel,  as  the 
standard  by  which  actions  are  weighed.  His 
conscientious  strictness  of  speech,  his  serious 
reproof  of  calumnies,  his  charitable  construction 
of  every  case  which  has  two  sides;  *his  simpli- 
city  and  godly  sincerity  ;*  his  rule  of  referring 
all  events  to  providential  direction,  and  his  in- 
variable habit  of  vindicating  the  divine  good- 
ness  under  dispensations  apparantly  the  most 
unfavourable.* 

Here  Sir  John  left  me,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear  pursuing  the  subject  in  soliloquy  as  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  walk. — I  reflected  with  admira- 
tion that  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  religious  conversa- 
tion, rendered  himself  so  useful,  because  instead 
of  the  uniform  nostrum  of  the  drop  and  the  pill, 
he  applied  a  different  class  of  arguments  as  the 
case  required,  to  objectors  to  the  different  parts 
of  Christianity;  to  ill  informed  persons  who 
adopted  a  partial  gospel  without  understanding 
it  as  a  scheme,  or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — 
To  those  who  allow  its  truth  merely  on  the  same 
ground  of  evidence  that  establishes  the  truth  of 
any  other  well  authenticated  history  ;  and  who, 
■atislied  with  this  external  evidence,  not  only 
do  not  feel  its  power  on  their  own  heart,  but  de. 
ny  that  it  has  any  such  influence  on  the  hearts 
of  others ; — to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  to 
be  a  mere  code  of  ethics ; — ^to  their  antipodes 
who  assert  that  Christ  has  lowered  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  law  ; — to  Lady  Belfield  who  rests  on 
her  charities, — Sir  John  on  his  correctness,— 


Lady  Aston  on  her  austerities ; — to  this  mam 
who  values  himself  solely  on  the  stoutness  of 
his  orthodoxy  ;  to  another  on  tlie  flrmncM  of  his 
integrity ;  to  a  third  on  the  peculiarities  of  his 
party,  he  addresses  himself  with  a  particular 
view  to  their  individual  errors.  This  ho  does 
with  such  a  discriminating  applicaticm  to  the 
case,  as  might  lead  the  ill  informed  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  equally  earnest  m  those  other 
points,  which  not  be\ng  attacked  he  does  not 
feel  himself  called  on  to  defend,  but  which,  had 
they  been  attacked,  he  would  then  have  defend 
ed  with  equal  zeal  as  relative  to  the  discussion. 
To  crown  all,  I  contemplated  that  affectionate 
warmth  of  heart,  that  sympathizing  kindness, 
that  tenderness  of  fbeling,  of  which  the  gay  and 
the  thoughtless  fancy  that  they  themselves  pos. 
sess  the  monopoly,  while  they  make  over  harsh- 
ness, austerity,  and  want  of  charity  to  religious 
men,  as  their  inseparable  characteristics. 

These  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  feeling 
compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  love.  And 
oh  *  how  impossible  it  is,  even  in  religion  itself^ 
to  be  disinterested!  All  these  excellences  I 
contemplate  with  a  more  heart  felt  delight,  from 
the  presumptuous  hope  that  I  may  one  day  have 
the  felicity  of  connecting  myself  still  more  in 
timately  with  them. 


CHAP.  xxin. 

Some  days  aAer,  while  we  were  conversing 
over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage; 
and  Mr.  Stanley  looking  out  from  a  bow  win. 
dow  in  which  he  and  I  were  sitting,  said,  it 
was  Lady  and  Miss  Rattle  driving  up  the  ave- 
nue.  He  had  just  time  to  add,  *  these  are  our 
fine  neighbours.  They  always  make  us  a  visit 
as  soon  as  they  come  down,  while  all  the  gloss 
and  lustre  of  London  is  fresh  upon  them.  We 
have  always  our  regular  routine  of  conversation. 
While  her  Ladyship  is  pouring  the  fashions  into 
Mrs.  Stanley*s  ear.  Miss  Rattle,  who  is  about 
PhcBbe*s  age,  entertains  my  daughters  and  me 
with  the  history  of  her  own  talents  and  acquire, 
nients.* 

Here  they  entered.  After  a  few  compliments. 
Lady  Rattle  seated  herself  between  Lady  Bel- 
field  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room ;  while  the  fine,  sprightly,  boisterous  girl 
of  flfleen  or  sixteen  threw  herself  back  on  the 
sofa  at  nearly  her  full  length,  between  Mr.  Stan, 
ley  and  me,  the  Miss  Stanleys  and  Sir  John 
sitting  near  us,  within  hearing  of  her  lively  lo- 
quacity. 

•  Well,  Miss  Amelia,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
dare  say  you  have  made  good  use  of  your  time 
this  winter ;  I  suppose  you  have  ere  now  com- 
pleted  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.    Now  let  me 
hear  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  tell  me 
your  whole  achievements,  as  frankly  as  you 
used  to  do  when  you  were  a  very  little  girl.* 
*  Indeed,*  replied  she,  *  I  have  not  been  idle,  if 
I  must  speak  the  truth.  One  has  so  many  things 
to  learn  you  know.    I  have  gone  on  with  my 
French  and  Italian  of  course,  and  I  am  begin' 
ning  German.  Then  comes  my  drawing-master* 
he  teaches  me  to  paint  flowers  and  shells,  apd 
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to  draw  raina  and  baildingrg,  and  to  take  views. 
He  ia  a  ^ood  aoul,  and  it  finishings  a  set  of  pic- 
tares,  and  half  a  dozen  fire  screens  which  I 
begran  fc>r  mamma.  He  dotB  help  me  to  be  sure, 
but  indeed,  I  do  some  of  it  myself,  don*t  I,  mam- 
ma 7*  calling  out  to  her  mother,  who  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  her  own  narratives  to  attend 
to  her  daughter. 

*  And  then,*  pursued  the  joung  prattler,  *  I 
learn  varnishing,  and  gilding,  and  japanning. 
And  next  winter  I  shall  learn  modelling,  and 
etching,  and  engraving  in  mezzotinto  and  aqua- 
tints, A>r  Lady  Di.  Dash  learns  etching,  and 
mamma  •&/•«  as  I  Bhall  have  a  better  fortune 
than  Lady  Di,  she  vows  I  shall  learn  every  thing 
she  does.  Then  I  have  a  dancing-master,  who 
teaches  me  the  Scotch  and  Irish  steps;  and  an- 
other who  teaches  me  attitudes,  and  I  shall  soon 
karn  the  waltz,  and  I  can  stand  longer  on  one 
leg  already  than  Lady  Di.  Then  I  have  a  sing- 
ing-master, and  another  who  teaches  me  the 
harp,  and  another  for  the  piano- Forte.  And 
what  little  time  I  can  spare  from  these  principal 
things,  I  give  by  odd  mmutes  to  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history,  and  geography,  and  astronomy,  and 
grammar,  and  botany.  Then  I  attend  lectures  on 
chemistry,  and  experimental  philosophy,  for  as  I 
am  not  yet  come  out,  I  have  not  much  to  do  in  the 
evenings  ;  and  mamma  says,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  money  can  pay  for,  but  what  I 
shall  learn.  And  I  run  so  delightfully  fast  from 
one  thing  to  another  that  I  am  never  tired. 
What  makes  it  so  pleasant  is,  as  soon  as  I  am 
fairly  set  in  with  one  master,  another  arrives. 
I  should  hate  to  be  long  at  the  same  thing. 
But  I  shanH  have  a  great  while  to  work  so  hard, 
lor  as  soon  as  I  come  out,  I  shall  give  it  all  up, 
tzccpt  music  and  dancing.* 

All  this  time  Lucilla  sat  listening  with  a 
■mile,  behind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
tried  to  conceal  her  astonishment.  Phosbe,  who 
liad  less  self-controul,  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  broad  laugh.  Sir  John,  who  had  long  lived  in 
a  soil  where  this  species  is  indigenous,  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  all  its  varieties,  to  feel 
much  astonishment  at  this  specimen,  which, 
however,  he  sat  contemplating  with  philosophi- 
cal,  but  discriminating  coolness. 

For  my  own  part,  my  mind  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  contrasting  the  coarse  manners  of 
this  voluble  and  intrepid,  but  good  humoured 
girl,  with  the  quiet  cheerful,  and  unassuming 
elegance  of  Luoilla. 

*  I  should  be  afraid,  Miss  Rattle,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  if  yon  did  not  look  in  such  blooming 
health,  that  with  all  these  incessant  labours,  you 
did  not  allow  yourself  time  for  rest.  Surely 
you  never  sleep  ?* 

*  Ofi  yes,  that  I  do,  and  cat  too,*  said  she  ;  *  my 
life  is  not  quite  so  hard  and  moping  as  you  fancy. 
What  between  shopping  and  morning  visits  with 
mamma,  and  seeing  sights,  and  the  paric,  and 
the  gardens,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  hate,  except 
•n  a  Sunday  when  they  are  crowded,)  and  our 
young  balls,  which  are  four  or  five  in  a  week 
after  Easter,  and  mamma*s  music  parties  at 
home,  I  contrive  to  enjoy  myself  >oIerably; 
though  after  I  have  b(;en  presented,  I  shall  be  a 
thousand  time  better  off,  for  then  I  shan*t  have 
t  moment  to  myself.    Won*t  that  be  delightful  V 


said  she,  twitching  my  arm,  rather  rooghly,  bjr 
way  of  recalling  my  attention,  which  however 
had  seldom  wandered. 

As  she  had  now  run  out  her  London  mate- 
rials, the  news  of  the  neighbourhood  next  fur- 
nished  a  subject  for  her  volubility.  After  she 
had  mentioned  in  detail  one  or  two  stories  of 
low  village  gossip;  while  I  was  wondering  how 
she  should  come  at  them,  she  struck  me  dumb 
bv  quoting  the  coachman  as  her  authority 
This  enigma  was  soon  explained.  The  mother 
and  daughter  having  exhausted  their  different 
topics  of  discourse  nearly  at  the  same  time,  they 
took  their  leave,  in  order  to  enrich  every  familj 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whom  they  were  going 
to  call,  with  the  same  valuable  knowledge  which 
they  had  imparted  to  us. 

Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and  led 
her  daughter ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand  her  into 
the  carriage,  she  started  back  with  a  sprightlj 
motion,  and  screamed  out,  *Oh  no,  not  in  the 
inside,  pray  help  me  up  to  the  Dickey.  I  al- 
ways protest  I  never  will  ride  with  any  body 
but  the  coachman,  if  we  go  ever  so  far.*  So  say. 
ing,  with  a  spring  which  showed  how  much  she 
despised  my  assistance,  the  little  hoyden  waa 
seated  in  a  moment,  nodding  familiarly  at  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  an  old  friend. 

Then  with  a  voice,  emulating  that  which, 
when  passing  by  Chari nit -Cross,  I  have  heard 
issued  from  an  over  stuffed  stage  vehicle,  when 
a  robust  sailor  has  thrust  his  body  out  at  the 
window,  the  fair  creature  vociferated,  *  Drive  oo, 
coachman  !*  He  obeyed,  and  turning  round  her 
whole  person,  she  continued  nodding  at  me  till 
they  were  out  of  sight 

*  Here  is  a  mass  of  accomplishments,*  said  I, 

*  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one  ray  of  com- 
mon sense,  or  one  shade  of  delicacy ! — Surely 
somewhat  less  time,  and  less  money  might  have 
sufficed  to  qualify  a  companion  for  the  coach- 
man!* 

*  What  poor  creatures  are  we  men,*  said  I  to 
Mr.  Stanley  as  soon  as  he  came  in  !  *  We  think 
it  very  well,  if  after  much  labour  and  long  ap- 
plication we  can  attain  to  one  or  two  of  the 
innumerable  acquirements  of  this  gay  little  girL 
Nor  is  this  I  find  the  rare  achievement  of  one 
happy  genius.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  these 
miraculous  females. — Miss  Rattle 

*  Is  knight  o*  th*  ihire,  and  represents  them  all.* 

*  It  is  only  young  ladies,*  replied  he,  *  whose 
vast  abilities,  whose  mighty  grasp  of  mind,  can 
take  in  every  thing.  Among  men,  learned  men, 
talents  are  commonly  directed  into  some  one 
channel,  and  fortunate  is  he,  who  in  that  one  at- 
tains to  excellence.  The  linguist  is  rarely  a 
painter,  nor  is  the  mathematician  ofWn  a  poet 
Even  in  one  profession  there  are  divisions  and 
subdivisions. — The  same  lawyer  never  thinka 
of  presiding  both  in  the  King*s  Bench,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  science  of  heal- 
ing is  not  only  divided  into  its  three  distinct 
branches,  but  in  the  profession  of  Surgery  only, 
how  many  are  the  subdivisions  !  One  professor 
undertakes  the  eye,  another  the  ear,  and  a  third 
the  teeth.  But  woman,  ambitious,  aspiring, 
universal,  triumphant  glorious  woman,  even  at 
the  age  of  a  school  boy,  encounters  the  wholo 
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range  of  arts,  attackii  the  whole   circle   of 
■ciences  V 

*  A  mighty  maze,  and  ^ite  without  a  plan/ 
replied  Sir  John,  laughing.  *  But  the  truth 
it,  the  misfortune  does  not  ao  much  consist 
in  their  learning  every  thing  as  in  their  know- 
ing noUiing;  I  mean  nothing  well.  When 
gold  is  beaten  out  so  wide,  the  lamina  must 
needs  be  very  thin.  And  you  may  observe,  the 
more  valuable  attainments,  though  they  are  not 
to  be  lefl  out  of  the  modish  plan,  are  kept  in  the 
back  ground ;  and  are  to  be  picked  up  out  of 
the  odd  remnants  of  that  time,  the  sum  of  which 
is  devoted  to  frivolous  accomplishments.  AH 
this  g4y  confusion  of  acquirements,  these  holi- 
day splendours,  tliis  superfluity  of  enterprizc, 
enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  her  catalogue,  is 
the  real  butinett  of  education  ;  the  latter  part  is 
incidental,  and  if  taught  is  not  learnt. 

*  As  to  the  lectures  so  boastfully  mentioned, 
they  may  doubtless  be  made  very  useful  sub- 
sidiaries to  instruction.  They  most  happily 
illustrate  book-knowledge ;  but  if  the  pupil's  in- 
■truction  in  private  do  not  precede,  and  keep 
pace,  with  these  useful  public  exhibitions,  her 
knowledge  will  be  only  presumptuous  igno- 
rance. She  may  learn  to  talk  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  deflagration,  and  trituration,  but 
•he  will  know  nothing  of  the  science  except  the 
terms.  It  is  not  knowing  the  name  of  his  tools 
that  makes  an  artist ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of 
the  vanity  which  such  superficial  information 
would  communicate  to  a  mind,  not  previously 
prepared,  nor  exercised  at  home  in  correspond- 
ing studies.  But  as  Miss  Rattle  honestly  con- 
fessed, as  soon  as  she  comet  out  all  these  things 
will  die  away  of  themselves,  and  dancing  and 
music  will  be  almost  all  which  will  survive  her 
multifarious  pursuits.* 

*  I  look  upon  the  great  predominance  of  music 
m  female  education,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  to  be 
the  source  of  more  mischief  than  is  suspect- 
ed ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thing  itself^  but 
from  its  being  such  agulph  of  time,  as  really  to 
leave  little  room  for  solid  acquisitions.     I  love 
music,  and  were  it  only  cultivated  as  an  amuse- 
ment, should  commend  it.    But  the  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion  of  life  which 
It  swallows  up,  even  in  many  religious  families, 
and  this  is  the  chief  subject  of  my  regret,  has 
converted  an  innocent  diversion  into  a  positive 
•in.     I  question  if  many  gay  men  devote  more 
hours  in  a  day  to  idle  purposes,  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  many  pious  parents  spend  in  this  amuse- 
ment    All  these  hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  im- 
provement is  at  a  stand,  if  even  it  does  not  re- 
trogade.     Nor  is  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time, 
•tolen  in  the  intervals  of  better  things,  that  is  so 
devoted ;  but  it  is  the  morning,  the  prime,  the 
profitable,  the  active  hours,  when  the  mind  is 
Tigorous,  the  spirits  light,  the  intellect  awake 
«nd  fresh,  and  the  whole  being  wound  up  by  the 
refreshment  of  sleep,  and  animated  by  tiie  re- 
tarn  of  light  and  life,  for  noble^  services.* 

*  If,*  said  Sir  John,  music  were  cultivated  to 
•mbellish  retirement,  to  be  practised  where 
pleasures  are  scarce,  and  good  performers  are 
not  to  be  had,  it  -vould  quite  alter  the  case.  But 
the  truth  is,  these  highly  taught  ladies  are  not 
onl?  living  in  pablic  where  they  constantlv  beat 


the  most  exquisite  professors,  but  they  have  them 
also  at  their  own  houses.  Now  one  of  these  two 
things  must  happen  ;  Eittier  the  performance 
of  the  lady  will  be  so  inferior  as  not  to  be  worth 
hearing  on  the  comparison,  or  so  gr>od  that  she 
will  fancy  herself  the  rival,  instead  of  the  ad- 
mirer  of  the  performer,  whom  she  had  belter  pay 
and  praise  than  fruitlessly  einulate.* 

*This  anxious  struggle  to  reach  the  unattain- 
able excellence  of  the  professor,*  said  Mr.  Stan, 
ley,  *  often  brings  to  my  mind  the  contOKt  for 
victory  between  the  ambitions  nightinga'ie  and 
the  angry  lunatist  in  the  beautiful  Prolusion  of 
Strada.* 

^  It  is  to  the  predominance  of  this  talent,*  re- 
plied I,  *  that  I  ascribe  that  want  of  companion- 
ablencss  of  which  I  complain.  The  excellence 
of  musical  performance  is  a  decorated  screen, 
behind  which  all  defects  in  domestic  knowledge, 
in  taste,  judgment  and  literature,  and  the  ta- 
lents which  make  an  elegant  companion,  are 
credibly  concealed. 

I  have  made,*  said  Sir  John,  *  another  remark. 
Young  ladies,  who  from  apparent  shyness  do 
not  join  in  the  conversation  of  a  small  select 
party,  are  always  ready  enough  to  entertain 
them  with  music  on  the  slightest  hint.  Surely 
it  is  equally  modest  to  say  as  to  sing^  especially 
to  sing  those  melting  strains  we  sometimes  hear 
sung,  and  which  we  should  be  ashamed  ti>  bear 
said.  Afler  all,  how  few  hours  are  there  in  a 
week,  in  which  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  life,  and  a  woman  in  the  duties  of  a  family 
wish  to  employ  in  music,  f  am  fond  of  it  myself, 
and  Lady  Belfield  plays  admirably;  but  nith 
the  cares  inseparable  from  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  her  duty  with  so  many  children,  how 
little  time  has  she  to  play,  or  1  to  listen  !  But 
there  is  no  day,  no  hour,  no  meal  in  whicli  I  do 
not  enjoy  in  her  the  ever  ready  pleasure  of  an 
elegant  and  interesting  companion.  A  man  of 
sense,  when  all  goes  bmoothly,  wants  to  bo  en- 
tertained ;  undei  vexation  to  be  soothed ;  in 
difliculties  to  be  counselled ;  in  sorrow  to  be  com- 
forted.  In  a  mere  artist  can  he  reasonably  look 
for  these  resources?* 

*  Only  figure  to  yourself,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*my  six  girls  daily  playing  their  four  hours  a 
a  piece,  which  is  now  a  m^idcrate   allowance ! 
As  we  have  but  one  instrument  they  must  be  at 
it  in  succession,  day  and  night,  to  keep  pace 
with  their  neighbours.     If  I  may  compare  lieht 
things  with  serious  ones,  it  would  reMmble,* 
added  he,  smiling,  *  the  perpetual  psalmody  of 
good  Mr.  Nicholas  Forrar,  who  had  relays  of 
musicians  every  six  hours  to  sing  the  whole 
Psalter  through  every  day  and  night !  I  mean 
not  to  ridicule  that  holy  man  ;  but  my  girls  thus 
keeping  their  useless  vigils  in  turn,  we  should 
only  have  the  melody  without  any  of  the  piety. 
No,  my  friend !  I  will  have  but  two  or  three 
singing  birds  to  cheer  my  Utile  ^rove.     If  all 
the  world  are  performers,  there  will  soon  be  no 
hearers.     Now,  as  I  am  resolved  in    my  own 
family  tliat  some  shall  liaten,  I  wiU  have  bat 
few  to  perform.* 

*  It  must  be  confessed,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitator  of  the  vapi4 
tribe  of  the  superficially  accomplished.  Her 
violent  «n>aial  spirits  prevent  her  from  growing 
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MDooth  by  attrition.  She  it  bb  irmgh  and  angu- 
lar aa  ruaticitj  itaelf  could  have  made  her. 
Where  strength  of  character,  however,  it  only 
marked  by  the  wortt  concomitant  of  ttrength, 
which  it  coaraeneta,  I  thould  almoat  prefer  in- 
•anity  itaelf.* 

*  I  thould  a  little  fear,*  taid  I,  *th«t  I  lay  too 
much  ttrett  on  companionableneta,  on  thejpott. 
tive  duty  of  being  agreeable  at  home^  had  1  not 
early  learnt  the  doctrine  from  my  father,  and 
Been  it  exemplified  to  happily  in  the  practice  of 
my  mother.' 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Charlet,*  taid  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  at  to  the  abtolute  morality  of  being 
agreeable,  and  even  entertaining  in  one's  own 
family  circle.  Nothing  so  toon  and  to  certainly 
weart  out  the  happineat  of  married  pertons,  as 
that  too  common  bad  effect  of  familiarity,  the 
linking  down  into  dulnett  and  inaipidity ;  ne- 
glecting to  keep  alive  the  flame  by  the  delicacy 
which  firtt  kindled  it;  want  of  vigilance  in 
keeping  the  temper  cheerful  by  Christian  dis- 
cipline, and  the  faculties  bright  by  constant  use. 
Mutual  affection  decays  of  itself^  even  where 
there  ia  no  great  moral  turpitude,  without  mu- 
tual endeavours,  not  only  to  improve,  but  to 
amuse. 

*  Thia,*  continued  he,  *  is  one  of  the  great  arts 
of  Aeme  enjoyment.  That  it  is  so  little  prac- 
tised accounts  in  a  good  measure  for  the  un do- 
mastic  turn  of  too  many  married  persons.  The 
man  meets  abroad  with  amusement,  and  the  wo- 
man with  attentions,  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
customed at  home.  Whereas  a  capacity  to 
Ideate,  on  the  one  part,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
pleaaed  on  the  other,  in  their  own  house,  would 
make  most  visits  appear  dull.  But  then  the  dis- 
position  and  the  capacity  must  be  cultivated  an- 
tecedent to  marriage.  A  woman  whose  whole 
education  has  been  rehearsal,  will  always  be 
dull,  except  she  lives  on  the  stage,  constantly 
dbplaying  what  she  has  been  sedulously  ac- 
quiring. Booka,  on  the  contrary,  well  chosen 
books,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition.  The  knowledge 
a  woman  acquires  in  private  desires  no  witness- 
es ;  the  possession  is  the  pleasure.  It  improves 
herself,  it  embellishes  her  family  aociety,  it  en- 
tertains her  husband,  it  informs  her  children. 
The  gratification  is  cheap,  ia  safe,  is  always  to 
be  had  at  home.* 

*  It  it  superfluous,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  deco- 
rate women  so  highly  for  early  youth  ;  youth  is 
itself  a  decoration.  We  mistakenly  adorn  most 
that  part  of  life  which  least  requires  it,  and  ne- 

flect  to  provide  for  that  which  will  want  it  most, 
t  ia  for  that  sober  period,  when  life  has  lost  its 
freshness,  the  paaaiona  their  intenseness,  and  the 
fpirita  their  hilarity,  that  we  ahould  be  prepar- 
ing. Our  wiadoro  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
wantN  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 
ideas,  principlea,  and  habita,  which  may  pre- 
serve,  or  transfer  to  the  mind  that  affection, 
which  was  at  firat  partly  attracted  by  the  per- 
son. Bat  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form  which 
has  otaaed  to  pleaae ;  to  provide  no  subsidiary 
aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  especially  no 
^betitote  when  it  ia  departed,  is  to  render  life 
eomfbrtlese,  and  marriage  dreary.* 

*  The  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman,*  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  commonly  occupiet  leea  time  than 


the  music  of  a  musical  woman,  or  tlie  idleneai 
of  an  indolent  woman,  or  the  dresa  of  a  vain 
woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  fluttering  woman/ 
she  is  therefore  likely  to  have  moie  leisure  for 
her  duties,  as  well  as  more  inclination,  and  a 
sounder  judgment  for  performing  them.  But, 
pray  observe,  that  I  assume  my  reading  woman 
to  be  a  religious  woman ;  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  effect  of  a  literary  vanity,  more  than  for 
that  of  any  other  vanity,  in  a  mind  not  habitually 
disciplined  by  Christian  principle,  the  only  sa(e 
and  infallible  antidote  for  knowledge  of  every 
kind. 

Before  we  had  finished  our  conversation,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  post  Sir 
John  eagerly  opened  the  newspaper ;  but,  in- 
stead of  gratifying  our  impatience  with  the  in- 
telligence for  which  we  panted  from  the  glorious 
Spaniards,  he  read  a  paragraph  which  stated 
*  that  Miss  Denham  had  eloped  with  Signior 
Squallirii,  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Scot- 
land, and  that  Laay  Denham  had  been  in  fits 
ever  since.' 

Lady  Belfield,  with  her  uaual  kindness,  waa 
beginning  to  express  how  much  she  pitied  her 
old  acquaintance.  *  My  dear  Caroline,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  there  is  too  much  substantial  and  inevi- 
table  misery  in  tite  world,  for  you  to  waste  much 
compaasion  on  thip  foolish  woman.  Lady  Dun- 
ham has  little  reason  to  be  a ur prised  at  an  event 
which  all  reasonable  people  must  have  antici- 
pated. Provoking  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  what 
has  she  to  blame  but  her  own  infatuation  7  Thia 
Italian  waa  the  associate  of  all  her  pleasurea ; 
the  constant  theme  of  her  admiration.  He  was 
admitted  wlien  her  friends  were  excluded.  The 
girl  was  continually  hearing  that  music  was 
the  best  gifl,  and  that  Signior  Squallini  was  the 
best  giflcd.  *  Mias  Denham,*  added  he  laugh- 
ing, *  had  more  wit  than  your  Strada's  nightin- 
gale. Instead  of  dropping  down  dead  on  the 
lute  for  envy,  she  thought  it  better  to  run  away 
with  the  lutanist  for  love.  I  pity  the  poor  girl, 
however,  who  has  furnished  such  a  commenta- 
ry to  our  text,  and  who  is  rather  the  victim  of  a 
wretched  education  than  of  her  own  bad  pro- 
penaities.* 


CHAP.  xxiy. 

T  HAD  generally  found  that  a  Sunday  passed 
in  a  visit  was  so  heavy  a  day,  that  I  nad  been 
accustomed  so  to  arrange  my  engagements,  as 
commonly  to  exclude  this  from  the  days  spent 
from  home.  I  had  often  found  that  even  where 
the  week  had  been  pleasantly  occupied,  the  ne. 
cessity  of  paasing  several  hours  of  a  season  pe- 
culiarly  deaigned  for  religious  purposes,  with 
people  whose  habits  have  little  similarity  with 
our  own,  either  drawa  one  into  their  relaxed 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to 
a  retirement,  which  having  an  untociable  ap- 
pearance, it  liable  to  the  reproach  of  autterity 
and  gloom. 

The  caae  was  quite  different  at  Stanley  Grove. 
The  seriousness  was  without  aeverity,  and  the 
cheerfulneas  had  no  mixture  of  levity.  The 
family  aeemed  more  than  usuallv  animated,  and 
there  wu  a  variety  in  the  religious  purtuitf  of 
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the  yoQng  people  enlivened  by  intervals  of  cheer- 
ful and  improving  conversation,  which  peculiar- 
ly struck  Lady  Bel  field.  She  observed  to  me 
that  the  difficulty  of  gettinjr  through  the  Sun- 
dsy,  without  any  mixture  of  worldly  occupations 
ot  amusements  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disgust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  things  which  she  had  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  on  Sunday,  Miss 
Stanley  told  me  that  her  father  does  not  approve 
the  habit  of  criticising  the  sermon.  He  says 
that  the  custom  of  pointing  out  the  faults  can- 
not be  maintained,  without  the  custom  of  watch- 
ing for  them;  that  it  gives  the  attention  a 
wrong  turn,  and  leads  the  hearer  only  to  trea- 
sure up  such  passages  as  may  serve  for  animad- 
version, and  a  display,  not  of  Christian  temper, 
but  of  critical  skill.  If  the  general  tenor  and 
principle  be  right,  that  is  the  main  point  they 
are  to  look  to,  and  not  to  hunt  for  philological 
errors.  That  the  hearer  would  do  well  to  ob- 
serve, whether  it  is  not  *  he  that  sleeps,*  as  oflen 
at  least,  as  *  Homer  nods:*  a  remark  exempli- 
fied at  church,  as  of\en  as  on  the  occasion  which 
suggi^sted  it  That  a  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
that  csn  be  brought  out  of  church,  being  a 
symptom  of  an  unhumbled  mind,  and  an  evi- 
dence,  that  whatever  the  sermon  may  have  done 
for  others,  it  has  not  benefitted  the  caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  joined  us.  I  found  he  did 
not  encourage  his  family  to  take  down  the  ser- 
mon. *  It  is  no  disparagement,*  said  he,  *  to 
the  discourse  preached,  to  presume  that  there 
may  be  as  gooid  already  printed.  WhyHhere- 
fore  not  read  the  printed  sermon  at  home  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  that,  by  which  you  ought  to 
have  been  improving  while  it  was  delivering  7 
If  it  be  true  that /at/A  eameth  by  hearings  an  in- 
ferior sermon,  ^  coming  warm  and  instant  from 
the  heart,*  assisted  by  all  the  surrounding  so- 
lemnities which  make  a  sermon  heard  so  differ- 
ent from  one  rtad^  may  strike  more  forcibly 
than  an  abler  discourse  coolly  perused  at  home. 
In  writing,  the  mechanical  act  must  necessarily 
lessen  the  effect  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  spec- 
tator  it  diminishes  the  dignity  of  the  scene,  and 
seems  like  short-hand  writers  taking  down  a 
trial.* 

*  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead  this 
as  an  excuse  for  inattention,*  continued  ho,  *  I 
make  it  a  part  of  their  evening  duty  to  repeat 
what  they  retain,  separately  to  mo  in  my  libra- 
ry. The  consciousness  that  this  repetition  will 
be  required  of  them,  stimulates  their  diligence ; 
and  the  exercise  itself  not  only  strengthens  the 
memory,  but  habituates  to  serious  reflootion.* 

At  tea,  Phosbe,  a  charming  warm-hearted 
creature,  but  who,  now  and  then  carried  awsy 
\ij  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  forgets  hnbils 
and  prohibitions,  said,  *  I  think,  papa.  Dr.  Bar- 
low  was  rather  dull  to-day.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  sermon.*  *My  dear,*  replied  her 
father,  *  we  do  not  go  to  church  to  hear  news. 
Christianity  is  no  novelty ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  we  go  to  be  instructed,  yet  we  require  to 
be  reminded  full  as  much  as  to  be  taught.  Gene- 
ral truths  are  what  we  all  acknowledge,  and  all 
ibrget.  We  acknowledge  them,  because  a  jrene- 
Ttl  aseent  of  the  understanding  costs  but  little ; 


,  and  we  forget  them,  becanse  the  remembranco 
would  force  upon  the  conscience  a  great  deal  of 
practical  labour.  To  believe,  and  remember, 
and  act  upon,  common,  undisputed,  general 
truths,  is  the  most  important  part  of  religion. 
This,  though  in  fact  very  difficult,  is  overlooked, 
f>n  account  of  its  being  supposed  very  easy.  To 
keep  up  in  the  heart  a  lively  impression  of  a 
few  plain  momentous  truths,  is  of  more  Uf>e  than 
the  ablest  discussion  of  an  hundred  controvert- 
ed points. 

*  Now  tell  me,  Phcebe,  do  you  really  think 
that  you  have  remembered  and  practised  all  (he 
instructions  that  you  have  received  from  Dr. 
Barlow's  sermons  last  year?  If  you  have, 
though  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  be  criti. 
cal,  you  will  be  less  disposed  to  be  so.  If  yoa 
have  not,  do  not  complain  that  the  sermon  is 
not  new,  till  yon  have  made  all  possible  ui*e  of 
the  old  ones  ;  which  if  you  had  done,  you  would 
have  acquired  so  much  humility,  that  you  would 
meekly  listen  even  to  what  you  already  know. 
But  however  the  discourse  may  have  been  su- 
perfluous  to  such  deep  divines  as  Miss  Ph(£l}e 
Stanley,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  me,  and  to 
other  hesrers  who  are  not  so  wise.* 

Poor  Plioebe  blushed  up  to  her  ears;  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so  overcome 
with  shame  that,  regardless  of  the  company,  she 
flew  into  her  father*s  arms,  and  softly  whisper- 
ed that  if  he  would  forgive  her  fbohsh  vanity, 
she  would  never  again  be  above  being  taught. 
The  fond,  but  not  blind  father,  withdrew  with 
her.  Lucilla  followed  with  looks  of  anxious  love. 

During  their  short  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley  said, 
*  Lucilla  is  so  practically  aware  of  the  truth  of 
her  father's  observation,  that  she  often  says  she 
finds  as  much  advantage  as  pleasure  in  teaching 
the  children  at  her  school.  This  elementary  in- 
struction  obliges  her  continually  to  recur  to  first 
principles,  to  keep  con«tantl>  uppermost  in  her 
mind  those  great  truths  contained  in  the  articles 
of  our  belief,  the  commandments,  and  the  prayer 
taught  by  our  Redeemer.  This  perpetual  sim. 
plifying  of  religion,  she  assures  me,  keeps  her 
more  humble,  fixes  her  attention  on  the  funda. 
mental  truths,  and  makes  her  more  indiflerent 
to  controverted  points.* 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  daugh- 
ters returned  cheerful  and  happy  :  Lucilla  smil- 
ing like  the  angel  of  peace  and  love. 

*  If  I  were  not  afraid,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  of 
falling  under  the  same  censure  with  my  friend 
Phoebe,*  smiling  on  the  sweeet  girl,  ^  t  should 
venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the  sermon  rather 
too  severe.* 

*  Do  not  be  afraid.  Madam,*  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley !  *  though  I  disapprove  that  cheap  and  cruel 
criticism  which  makes  a  man  an  offender  for  a 
toorif,  yet  discussion  does  not  necessarily  involve 
censoriousness ;  so  far  from  it,  it  is  fair  to  die- 
cuss  whatever  seems  to  be  doubtful,  and  I  ^hall 
be  glad  to  hear  your  Ladyship*s  objections. 

*  Well  then,*  replied  she,  in  the  most  mo<?est 
tone  and  accent,  •  with  all  my  reverence  for  Dr. 
Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little  unreasonable  in 
seeming  to  expect  universal  goodness  from  crea- 
tures whom  he  yet  insisted  were  fallen  crea- 
tures.* 

*  Perhaps,  Madam/  said  Mr.  SUnley,  *Toa 
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mistook  his  meaning',  for  he  nppenred  to  me 
perfectly  coniistent,  not  only  with  himself,  but 
with  his  invariable  rule  and  guide,  the  Scrip- 
tares^  Sa notification,  will  you  allow  me  to  use 
so  serious  a  wo^  however  imperfect,  must  be 
universal.  It  it  not  the  improvement  of  any 
one  faculty,  or  quafity,  or  temper,  which  divines 
mean,  when  they  say  we  are  renewed  in  part, 
so  much  as  that  the  change  is  not  perfect,  the 
holiness  is  not  complete  in  any  part,  or  power, 
or  faculty,  though  progressive  in  all.  He  who 
earnestly  desires  an  universal  victory  over  sin, 
knows  which  of  his  evil  dispositions  or  afTections 
it  is,  that  is  yet  unsubdued.  This  reoellious 
enemy  he  vigilantly  sets  himself  to  watch  against, 
fo  struggle  with,  and,  through  divine  grace,  to 
i9onqaer.  The  lest  o^  his  smcerity  does  not  so 
much  consist  in  avoiding  many  faults  to  which 
he  has  no  temptation,  as  in  conquering  that  one 
lo  which  his  natural  bent  and  bias  forcibly  im- 
pels him.* 

Lady  fielfietd  said,  *  But  is  it  not  impossible 
to  bring  every  part  of  our  nature  under  this  ab- 
solute dominion  7  Suppose  a  man  is  very  pas- 
lionate  and  yet  very  charitable  ;  would  yon  look 
upon  that  person  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  7* 

*  It  ie  not  my  province.  Madam,  to  decide,* 
replied  Mr.  Stanley.     *  God,*  as  Bishop  Sander- 
son says,  *  reserves  this  royally  to  himself,  of 
being  tiie  searcher  of  hearts.*     I  cannot  judge 
how  far  he  resists  anger,  nor  what  are  his  secret 
struggles  against  it. — God,  who  expects  not  per- 
fection, expects  sincerity.     Though  complete, 
unmixed  goodness  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this 
imperfect  state,  yet  the  earnest  desire  after  it  is 
the  only  sure  criterion  of  the  sincerity  we  pro. 
fess.     If  the  man  you  allude  to  does  not  watch 
and  pray,  and  strive  against  the  passion  of  anger, 
which  is  his  natural  infirmity,  I  should  doubt 
whether  any  of  his  affections  were  really  re- 
newed :  and  I  should  fear  that  his  charity  was 
father  a  mere  habitual  feeling,  though  a  most 
amiable  one,  than  a  Christian  grace.     He  in- 
dulges in  charity,  because  it  is  a  constitutional 
bias,  and  costs  him  nothing.     He  indulges  in 
passion  because  it  is  a  natural  bias  also ;  and  tr> 
•et  about  a  victory  over  it  would  cost  him  a  great 
deal.     This  should  put  him  on  a  strict  self-ex- 
amination ;  when  he  would  probably  find  that, 
while  he  (fives  the  uncontrolled  reins  to  any  one 
wronj^   inclination,  his  religion,  even  when  he 
does  right  things,  is  questionable.     True  reli. 
j'lon  is  seated  in  the  heart :  that  is  the  centre 
from  which  all  the  lines  of  right  practice  must 
diverge.     It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief  business 
9f  a  Christian  to  labour  to  make  all  his  affec- 
tions, with  all  their  motives,  tendencies,  and 
operations,  subservient  to  the  word  and  will  of 
God.     His  irregular  passions,  which  are  still  apt 
to  start  out  into  disorder,  will  require  vigilance 
to  the  end. — He  must  not  think  all  is  safe,  be- 
eause  the  more  tractable  ones  are  not  rebellious : 
b'lt  he  may  entertain  a  cheerful  hope,  when 
those  which  were  once  rebellious  are  become 
trar  table.* 

•  I  feel  the  importance  of  what  you  say,'  re- 
tomed  Lady  Belfield  ;  *  but  I  feel  also  my  utter 
inability  to  set  about  it* 

^  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  this  is 
the  best  and  most  salutary  feeling  you  con  have. 
VaL.  U. 


That  very  consciousness  of  inefficacy  will,  I 
trust,  drive  you  to  the  fountain  o(  all  strength 
and  power ;  it  will  quicken  your  faith  and  ani- 
mate  your  prayer;  faith  which  is  the  habitual 
principle  of  oonfidence  in  God ;  and  prayer, 
which  is  the  exercise  of  that  principle  toward 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it* 

*  But,  Dr.  Barlow,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  was  so 
discouraging  !  He  seemed  to  intimate,  as  if  the 
conflict  of  a  Christian  with  sin  must  be  as  last, 
ing  as  his  life ;  whereas  I  had  hoped  that  victfiry 
once  obtained,  was  obtained  forever.* 

*The  Btrait  gate,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  •ii 
only  the  entrance  of  relifrion  ;  the  parrow  loay 
is  a  continued  course.  The  Christian  life,  my 
dear  Lady  Belfield,  is  not  a  point  but  a  progress. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  race  of  Christianity  an  ia 
the  race  o?  human  glory.  Julius  Csssat  and  St. 
Paul  describe  their  respective  warfares  in  nearly 
the  same  terms. —  We  ihould  count  nothing  done, 
while  any  thing  remaim  vndone,*  says  the  War- 
rior.— Not  counting  myelf  to  have  attained^ 
forgetting  the  thingt  which  are  behind,  and 
pre»9ing  forward  to  those  which  are  before,  says 
the  Apostle.  And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
they  both  made  the  disqualifying  observation 
aAer  attainments  almost  incredible.  As  there 
was  no  being  a  hero  by  any  idler  way,  so  there 
is  no  being  a  Christian  by  any  easier  road.  The 
necessity  of  pursuit  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
though  the  objects  pursued  differ  as  widely 
as  the  vanities  of  time  from  the  riches  of  eter- 
nity. 

*  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,*  added  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  I  am  erecting  myself  into  a  cen- 
sor, much  less  into  a  model.    The  corruption! 
which  I  lament,  I  participate.    The  deficiencies 
which  I  deplore,  I  feel.     Not  only  when  I  look 
abroad,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  evil  by  what  I  see ;  but  when  I  look  into  my 
own  heart,  my  conviction  is  confirmed  by  what 
I  experience.    I  am  conscious,  not  merely  of 
frailties,  but  of  sins,     i  will  not  hypocriiicslly 
accuse  myself  of  gross  offences  which  I  have  not 
temptation  to  commit,  and  from  the  commission 
of  which,  motives  inferior  to  religion  would 
preserve  me.    But  I  am  continually  humbled 
in  detecting  mixed  motives  in  almost  all  I  da 
Such  struggliogs  of  pride  with  my  endeavoure 
al\er  humility !   Such  irresolution  in  my  firmest 
purposes !    So  much  imperfection  in  my  best 
actions !     So  much  want  of  simplicity  in  my 
purest  designs  !     Such  fresh  shoots  of  selfish- 
ness where  I  had  hoped  the  plant  itself  had  been 
eradicated  !     Such  frequent  deadness  in  duty  ! 
Such  coldness  in  my  affections  !  Such  infirmity 
of  will !     Such  pmneness  to  earth  in  my  highest 
aspiration  af^r  heaven  !  All  these  you  see  would 
hardly  make   in  the  eyes  of  those  who  want 
Christian   discernment,   very   gross  sins ;    yet 
they  prove  demonstrably  the  root  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  and  the  infection  of  nature  tainting  my 
best  resolves.* 

^  The  true  Christian,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
ley had  done  speaking,  *  extracts  humility  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  raises  pride  in  the 
irreligious.  The  sight  of  any  enormity  in  ano- 
ther, makes  the  mere  moralist  proud  that  he  ii 

*  Nil  actum  reputans  dum  qaod  sapersssst  sfeadosi 
— Loo^a. 
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exempt  from  it,  while  the  religiout  man  it  hum- 
bled  from  a  view  of  the  sinfulnee*  of  that  na- 
tore  he  partakes,  a  nature  which  admits  of  such 
excesses,  and  from  which  excesses  ho  knows 
that  he  himself  is  preserved  by  divine  ^ce 
alone.  I  have  ofbn  observed  that  comparison 
is  the  aliment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and 
of  self  abasement  in  the  Christian.* 

Poor  Lady  Belfield  looked  comforted  on  find- 
ings that  her  friend  Mr.  Stanley  was  not  quite 
so  perfect  as  she  had  feared.  *  Happy  are  thoae,* 
exclaimed  she,  looking  at  Lucille,  *  the  inno- 
cence of  whose  lives  recommends  them  to  the 
divine  favour.* 

*  Innocence,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  g^round  of  acceptance,  because 
tlie  thing  does  not  exist.  Innocence  excludes 
the  necessity  of  repentance ;  and  where  there  is 
no  sin,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  What- 
ever therefore  we  may  be  in  comparison  with 
others,  innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  ac 
ceptance,  without  annulling  the  great  plan  of 
our  redemption.' 

*  One  thing  puzzles  roe,*  said  Lady  Belfield. 

*  The  most  worthless  people  I  converse  with  de- 
ny  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  a  doctrine 
the  truth  of  which  one  should  suppose  their  own 
feelings  most  confirm  ;  while  those  few  excel- 
lent  persons  who  almost  seem  to  have  escaped 
it,  insist  the  most  peremptorily  on  its  reality. 
But  if  it  be  really  true,  surely  the  mercies  of 
God  are  so  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
ties of  such  weak  and  erring  mortsls.  So  gra- 
cious a  Saviour  will  not  exact  such  rigorous  obe- 
dience from  creatures  so  infirm.* 

*  Let  not  what  I  am  going  to  say,  my  dear 
Lady  Belfield,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  offend  you; 
the  correctness  of  your  conduct  exempts  you 
from  any  particular  application.  But  there  are 
too  many  Christisns,  who  while  they  speak  with 
reverence  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  do 
not  enough  consider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  sin. 
They  regard  him  rather  as  having  lowered  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  and  exonerated  his  fol- 
lowers fVosi  the  necessity  of  that  strictness  of 
life  which  they  view  as  a  burthensome  part  of 
their  religion.  From  this  burthen  they  flatter 
themselves  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  gospel 
to  deliver  them ;  and  from  this  supposed  deliver, 
ance  it  is  that  they  chiefly  consider  it  as  a  mer- 
ciful dispensation.  A  cheap.  Christianity,  of 
which  we  can  acquit  ourselves  by  a  general  re- 
cognition, and  a  few  stated  observances,  which 
require  no  sacrifices  of  the  will,  nor  rectification 
of  the  life,  is,  I  assure  you,  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem ;  the  religion  of  that  numerous  class  who 
like  to  save  appearances,  and  to  decline  reali- 
ties; who  expect  every  thing  hereafler  while 
they  resolve  to  give  up  nothing  here ;  bat  who 
keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  reversion  after 
they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  world,  to 
the  very  last  dregs  and  droppings,  all  it  has  to 
give.* 

Lady  Belfield,  with  great  modesty,  replied, 

*  Indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  have  said  so  much 
upon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable,  and  unused 
to  debate.  Sir  John  only  emiles,  and  looks  re- 
solved  not  to  help  me  out  Believe  me,  however, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  what  I  have  said  proceeds  not 
firoiD  preiOJDptioo,  but  from  an  earnest  desire 


of  being  set  right  T  will  siilv  ventu  e  co  oflfai 
one  more  observation  on  the  afternoon  sermoa 
Dr.  Burlow,  to  my  great  surprise,  spoke  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  exhibiting  ffraetieal  lessons. 
Now,  though  I  have  alwsys  considered  it  in  a 
general  way,  as  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  yd 
its  preceptive  and  moial  benefits,  I  must  ooii. 
fees,  do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  obvious.* 

*  I  conceive,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  our  d^ 
liverance  from  the  punishment  incurred  by  sin 
to  be  one  great  end  and  object  of  the  death  of 
our  Redeemer;  but  I  am  very  far  from  consider- 
ing this  as  the  only  benefit  attending  it.  1  coo- 
ceive  it  to  be  most  abundant  in  instruction,  and 
the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  practical 
goodness ;  and  that  iu  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
The  death  of  our  Redeemer  shows  us  the  infi- 
nite value  of  our  souls,  by  showing  Uie  ine«tti- 
mable  price  paid  for  them,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
more  diligence  in  securing  their  eternal  felicity. 
It  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  unfeigned 
hatred  of  sin,  and  more  especially  to  convince 
us  of  God's  hatred  to  that,  for  the  pardon  of 
which  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed  necessary. 
Now,  if  it  actually  produce  such  an  effect,  it 
consequently  stimulates  us  to  repentance,  and 
to  an  inoreasing  dread  of  violating  those  en- 
gagements  which  we  have  so  oflen  made  to  lead 
a  ^tter  life.  Then  the  contemplation  of  this 
stupendous  circumstance  will  tend  to  fill  our 
hearts  with  such  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  obe- 
dience, as  will  be  likely  to  preserve  us  from  re- 
lapsing into  fresh  offences.  Again — can  any  mo- 
tive operate  so  powerfully  on  us  ttmards  pro- 
ducing universal  charity  and  fori^ iveneas  T 
Whatever  promotes  our  love  to  God  will  dispose 
us  to  an  increased  love  for  our  fellow-creatures. 
We  cannot  converse  with  any  man,  we  cannot 
receive  a  kindness  from  any  man,  nay,  we  can- 
not receive  an  injury  from  any  man,  for  whom 
the  Redeemer  has  not  died.  The  remembranos 
of  the  sufferings  which  procured  pardon  tot 
the  greatest  offences,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
lead  us  to  fbrsrive  small  ones.* 

Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  had  not  indeed  ima- 
gined there  were  any  practical  uses  in  an  event 
to  which  I  had  been,  however,  accustomed  to 
look  with  reverence  as  an  atonement  for  sin.* 

*  Of  these  practical  effects,*  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  I  will  only  farther  observe,  that  all  huniaa 
considerations  put  together,  cinnot  so  power- 
fully inspire  us  with  an  indifference  to  the  va- 
nities of  life,  and  the  allurements  of  unhallowed 
pleasures.  No  human  motive  can  be  so  effica- 
cious in  sustaining  the  heart  under  trials,  and 
reconciling  it  to  afllictions.  Fur  what  trials  and 
afflictiona  do  not  sink  into  nothing  in  compari* 
son  with  the  sufferings  attending  that  auirust 
event,  from  which  we  derive  this  support  ?  The 
contemplation  of  this  sacrifice  also  degrades 
wealth,  debases  power,  annihilates  ambitioD. 
We  rise  from  this  contemplation  with  a  mind 
prepared  to  bear  with  the  infirmities,  to  relievt 
the  wants,  to  forgive  the  unkiudnees  of  men. 
We  extract  from  it  a  more  humbling  sense  of 
ourselves,  a  more  subdued  spirit,  a  more  sober 
contempt  of  whatever  the  world  calls  great,  thaa 
all  the  lectures  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  the 
teaehers  of  modern  nunrals  ever  inspired.* 

During  this  little  debate  Sir  John  maintainad 
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tne  m<Mt  invincible  tilence.  His  countenance 
bore  not  the  least  mark  of  ill-humour  or  impa- 
tience, but  it  was  serious  and  thoughtful ;  ex- 
cept when  his  wife  got  into  any  little  difficulty  ; 
be  then  encouraged  her  by  an  afitjctionate  smile, 
but  listened  like  a  man  who  has  not  quite  made 
np  hitt  mind,  yet  thinks  the  subject  too  impor- 
tant to  be  dismissed  without  a  tail  and  candid 
heuring. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
a  sweei  little  girl  flew  into  the  room  almost 
breathless  with  joy  ;  and  running  to  he^aother, 
pre«en  ed  her  with  a  beautiful  nosegay. 

*  O,  I  liee  you  were  the  industrious  ^irl  last 
week,  Kate.*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing  her, 
and  admiring  the  flowers.  Lady  Bel^eld  looked 
inq.ii»ilivcly. .  '  It  is»  an  inveiilion  of  Lucilla*s,* 
uid  the  iiKither, '  that  the  little  one  who  per- 
forins best  in  the  school- rtioin,  instead  of  having 
any  reward  which  may  excite  vanity  or  sensu- 
ality, shall  be  taught  to  gratify  a  better  feeling, 
by  being  allowed  to  present  her  mother  with  a 
nosegay  of  the  finest  flowers,  which  it  is  reward 
enough  to  see  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  slie  is 
always  admitted  when  tliere  is  no  company ; 
Oh !  Pray  do  not  consider  us  as  company ; 
my  let  Kate  dine  with  us  to-day,*  said  Lady 
Belfield.  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her  assent  and 
went  on.  But  this  is  not  all. — The  flowers  they 
t»reseut,  they  also  raise.  I  went  rather  too  far, 
when  I  said  that  no  vanity  was  excited ;  they 
are  vain  enough  of  their  carnations,  and  each  is 
eai^er  to  produce  the  largest.  In  this  competi- 
tion, however,  the  vanity  is  not  personal.  Lu- 
cilh  has  some  skill  in  raising  flowers,  each  girl 
has  a  subordinate  post  under  her.  Their  father 
oftaii  treats  them  with  half  a  day*8  work,  and 
than  they  all  treat  me  with  tea  and  cakes  in  the 
buney-suckle  arbour  of  their  own  planting, 
which  is  called  Lucilla*8  bower.  It  would  be 
bard  to  say  whether  parents  or  children  roost 
eojoy  these  happy  holidays.* 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with  her 
nosegay  in  a  large  knot  of  ribbons,  which  was 
•yed  with  no  small  complacency  by  little  Kate. 
I  observed  that  Lucilla,  who  used  to  manifbst 
touch  pleasure  in  the  conversation  after  dinner, 
Was  beckoned  out  of  the  room  by  Ph<Bbe,  as 
toon  as  it  was  over.  I  felt  uneasy  at  an  absence 
to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed ;  but  the 
causa  was  explaified,  when  at  six  o*clock,  Kate 
who  was  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  in* 
▼lie  us  to  drink  tea  in  Lucilla*s  bower.  We  in. 
•tantly  obeyed  tlie  summons. 

*  I  knew  nothing  of  this,*  said  the  delighted 
mother,  while  we  were  all  admiring  the  elegant 
trranirementa  of  this  little  fete.  The  purple 
clematis  twisting  its  flexible  branches  with 
those  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed  a  sweet  and 
fragrant  canopy  to  the  arched  bower,  while 
the  flowery  tendrils  hung  down  on  all  sides. 
Large  bunches  of  roses,  intermixed  with  tlie 
silver  stare  of  the  jessamine,  were  stuck  into 
the  RKies  on  the  inside  as  a  temporary  deoora- 
tbn  only.  The  finest  olants  had  been  brought 
from  tba  greeo-boose  for  the  occuioo     It  was 


a  delicious  evening,  and  the  little  fairy  festivity, 
together  with  the  flitting  about  of  the  airy  spirits 
which  had  prepared  it,  was  absolutely  enchant- 
ing.  Sir  John,  always  poetical,  exclaimed  in 
rapture, 

*  Hesperian  fables  true,* 
If  true,  here  only.* 

I  needed  not  this  quotation  to  bring  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  my  mind,  for  Lucilla  presided. 
Phcebe  was  all  alive.  The  other  little  ones  had 
(decorated  Kale*s  flaxen  hair  with  a  wreath  of 
woodbines.  They  sung  two  or  three  baby  stan^ 
xas,  which  they  had  composed  among  them- 
selves, in  which  Kate  was  complimented  as  queen 
of  the  fete.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Lady 
Aston,  who  was  about  Kate*8  age,  and  two  little 
girls  of  Dr.  Barlow *s  were  of  the  children's  party 
on  the  green.  The  elder  sisters  of  both  families 
made  part  of  the  company  within. 

When  we  were  all  seated  in  our  enchanting 
bower,  and  drinking  our  tea,  at  which  we  had 
no  other  attendants  than  the  little  Hebes  them, 
selves,  I  asked  Kate  how  it  happened  that  she 
seemed  to  be  distinguished  on  this  occasion  from 
her  little  sisters.  *  Oh  Sir,*  said  she,  *  it  is  be- 
cause  it  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  eight  years  old 
to-day.  I  gave  up  all  my  gilt  books  with  pic- 
tures this  day  twelve-month,  and  today  I  give 
up  all  my  little  story  books,  I  am  now  going  to 
read  such  books  as  men  and  women  reaid.* 

She  then  ran  to  her  companions,  who  ranged 
themselves  round  a  turf  seat  at  a  little  distance 
before  us.  to  which  were  transferred  a  prolusion 
of  cakes  and  fruit  from  the  bower.  While  they 
were  devouring  them,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  desired  an  explanation  of  Kate*s  speech. 

*  I  make,*  said  he,  *  the  renouncing  their  baby 
books  a  kind  of  epocha,  and  by  tlius  distinctly 
marking  the  period,  they  never  think  of  return- 
ing back  to  them.  We  have  in  our  domestic 
plan  several  of  these  artificial  diviMons  of  life. 
These  little  celebrations  are  eras,  that  we  use 
as  marking  posts,  from  which  we  set  out  on 
some  new  course.* 

*  But  as  to  Kate*s  books?*  said  Lady  Belfield 
*  We  have,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  too  many  ele- 
mentary  books.  They  are  read  too  much  and 
too  long.  The  youthful  mind,  which  was  for- 
merly  sick  from  inanition,  is  now  in  danger 
from  a  plethora. 

*  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  capacity  and 
disposition.  A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be 
indulged  till  nine  years  old  with  books  which 
a  lively  g(>nius  will  look  down  upon  at  seven. 
A  girl  of  talents  will  read.  To  her  no  excite- 
ment is  wanting.  The  natural  appetite  is  a 
sufficient  incentive.  The  less  brilliant  child 
requires  the  allurement  of  lighter  books.  She 
wants  encoaragement  as  much  as  the  other  re- 
quires restraint* 

'But  doo*t  you  think,*  said  Lady  Belfield, 
that  they  are  of  ffreat  use  in  attracting  chil- 
dren  to  love  reading  ?*  *  Doubtless  they  are,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  The  misfortune  is,  that 
the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  first  must  be 
not  only  continued  but  heightened,  to  keep  up 
the  attraction.  These  books  are  novels  in  mi- 
niature, and  the  excess  of  them  will  lead  to  the 
want  of  novels  at  full  length.  The  early  use  of 
savory  diahei  ia  not  usually  followed  by  an  ap- 
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petite  for  plain  food.  To  the  taate  thus  pam- 
pered, history  becomes  dry,  grammar  laborious, 
and  religion  dull. 

*My  wife,  who  was  left  to  trarel  through 
the  wide  expanse  of  universal  history,  and  the 
dreary  deserts  of  Rapin  and  Mezerai,  is,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  more  completely  skilled 
in  ancient  French,  and  Enjjlish  history,  than 
any  of  the  girls  who  have  been  fed,  or  rather 
starved  on  extracts  and  abridgements.  I  mean 
not  to  recommend  the  two  last  named  authors 
for  very  young  people.  They  are  dry  and  te- 
dious, and  children  in  our  days  have  opportu- 
fiities  of  acquiring  the  same  knowledge  with 
leas  labour.  We  have  brighter,  I  wish  I  could 
say  safer  tights.  Still  fact,  and  not  wit  is  the 
leading  object  of  history. 

*  Mrs.  Stanley  says,  that  the  very  tediousness 
of  her  historians  had  a  good  effect :  they  were 
a  ballast  to  her  levity,  and  a  discipline  to  her 
mind,  of  which  she  has  felt  the  benefit  in  her 
subsequent  life. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  mass  of  children*s  books. 
The  too  great  profusion  of  them  protracts  the 
imbecility  of  childhood ;  they  arrest  the  under- 
standing  instead  of  advancing  it;  tliey  give  for. 
wardnesB  without  strength ;  they  hinder  the 
mind  from  making  vigorous  shoots,  teach  it  to 
stoop  when  it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  when 
it  should  expand ;  yet  I  allow  that  many  of  them 
are  delightfully  amusing  and  to  a  certain  degree 
instructive;  but  they  must  not  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  instruction,  but  sparingly  used  at  all  as 
refreshment  from  labour.' 

VThey  inculcate  morality  and  good  actions 
surely,'  said  Lady  Belfield.  ^  It  is  true,*  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,*  *  but  they  oflen  inculcate 
them  on  a  worldly  principle,  and  rather  teach 
the  pride  of  virtue,  and  the  profitof  virtue,  than 
point  out  the  motive  of  virtue,  and  (he  principle 
of  sin.  They  reprobate  bad  actions  as  evil  and 
injurious  to  othern,  but  not  as  an  offence  against 
the  Almighty.  Whereas  the  Bible  comes  with 
a  plain,  straitrht-forward,  simple,  but  powerful 
principle — *  How  shall  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
nera  against  Ood  V  Against  Thee,  Thee  only 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight* 

*  Even  children  should  be  taught  that  when  a 
man  has  committed  the  greatest  possible  crime 
against  his  fellow  creature,  still  the  offence 
against  God  is  what  will  strike  a  true  penitent 
with  the  most  deep  remorse.  All  morality 
which  is  not  drawn  from  this  scriptural  source 
is  weak,  defective,  and  hollow.  These  enter- 
taining  authors  seldom  ground  their  stories  on 
any  intimation  that  human  nature  is  corrTipt ; 
that  the  young  reader  is  helpless  and  wants  as- 
listance  ;  that  he  is  guilty  and  wants  pardon.* 

*  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  though  I  do  not  object  to  the  truth  and 
reasons blenest  of  any  thing  you  have  said,  I 
cannot  think  that  these  things  can  poesibly  be 
made  intelligible  to  children.* 

*The  framers  of  our  catechism,  Madam, 
thought  otherwise,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  The 
catechism  was  written  for  children,  and  contains 
all  the  seeds  and  principles  of  Christianity  for 
men.  It  evidently  requires  much  explanation, 
much  deyelopement ;  atil]  it  furnishes  a  wide 
and  important  field  for  colloquial  . instruction, 


.  without  which  young  persons  can  by  no  mean* 
understand  a  coqyposition  so  amiable,  but  so  con- 
densed.    The  catechism  speaks  expressly  of  a 

*  death  unto  sin* — of  *a  new  birth  unto  righte- 
ousness*— of*  being  born  in  sin* — of  *  being  the 
children  of  wrath* — of  becoming  *the  children 
of  grace* — of*  forsaking  sin  by  repentance*— of 

*  believing  the  promise  of  (rod  by  faith.*  Now, 
while  children  are  studying  these  great  truths 
in  the  catechism,  they  are  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  constantly  reading  some  of 
those  entertaining  stories  which  are  grounded 
and  built  on  a  quite  opposite  principle,  and  do 
not  even  imply  the  existence  of  any  such  funda- 
mental truths.* 

*Sur»ly,*   interrupted    Lady    Bclfield,    *yoa' 
would  not  have  these  serious  doctrines  brought 
forward  in  story  books  ?* 

*  By  no  means.  Madam,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley . 

*  but  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  even  htory 
books  should  not  be  found  on  a  principle  directly 
eonlradietory  to  them,  nay,  totally  iubversive 
of  them.  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  other 
oriental  books  of  fable,  though  loose  and  faulty 
in  many  respects,  yet  huve  always  a  refer- 
ence to  the  religion  of  the  country.  Nothing 
is  introduced  against  the  law  of  Mahomet: 
nothing  subversive  of  the  opinions  of  a  Mussul- 
man. I  do  not  quarrel  with  books,  for  having 
no  religion,  but  for  having  a  falie  relijjion.  A 
book  which  in  nothing  opposes  the  principle  of 
the  Bible,  I  would  be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book, 
though  the  Bible  was  never  named  in  it.* 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  *  That  she  was  sorry 
to  say  her  children  found  religious  studies  very 
dry  and  tiresome;  though  she  took  great  pains, 
and  made  them  learn  by  heart  a  multitude  of 
qucHtions  and  answers,  a  variety  of  catechisms 
and  explanations,  and  the  best  abridgments  of 
the  Bible.* 

*  My  dear  Lady  Belfield,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  dryness  and 
dnlness  of  which  you  complain.  Give  them  the 
Bible  itself.  I  never  yet  knew  a  child  who  did 
not  delight  in  the  Bible  histories,  and  who  would 
not  desire  to  hear  them  again  and  again.  From 
the  histories,  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  proceed  with 
them  to  the  parables ;  aiid  from  them  to  the 
miracles,  and  a  few  of  the  most  striking  pro- 
phecies. When  they  have  acquired  a  gooid  deal 
of  this  desultory  knowledge,  we  begin  to  weave 
the  parts  into  a  whole.  The  little  girl  who  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  you  to-day,  has  begun 
this  morning  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  her 
mother  systematically.  We  shall  soon  open  to 
her  something  of  the  Bcheme  of  Christianity, 
and  explain  how  those  miracles  and  prophecies 
confirm  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which  she 
is  to  be  more  fully  instructed. 

*  Upon  their  historical  knowledge,  which  they 
acquired  by  picking  out  the  moat  interesting 
stories,  we  endeavour  to  ground  principles  te 
enlighten  their  minds,  and  precepts  to  influenoi 
their  conduct  With  the  genuine  language  of 
Scripture  I  have  taken  particular  care  they 
shall  be  well  acquainled,  by  digging  for  the 
ore  in  its  native  bed.  While  they  have  been 
studying  the  stories,  their  minds  have  at  the 
same  time  been  imbued  with  the  impreasive 
phraseology  of  Scripture.    I  make  a  great  point 
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ofthisv  having  often  seen  this  useful  impression 
effectually  prevented  by  a  multitude  of  subsi- 
diary histories,  and  explanations,  which  too  much 
■upersede  the  use  of  the  original  text. 

*  Only  observe,*  continued  he,  *  what  divine 
sentiments,  what  holy  precepts!  what  devout  eja- 
culations, what  strokes  of  self-abasement,  what 
flights  of  gratitude,  what  transports  of  praise, 
what  touches  of  penitential  sorrow,  are  found 
comprised  in  some  one  short  sentence  woven 
into  almost  every  part  of  the  historical  scrip, 
tures !  observe  this,  and  then  confess  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  children  should  be  commonly  set 
to  read  the  history  in  a  meagre  abridgment, 

•stripped  of  those  gems  with  which  the  original 
is  so  richly  inlaid  !  These  histories  and  expo> 
sitions  become  very  useful  afterwards  to  young 
people  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Bible  iUelf.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  disintereatedneas  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  daughters,  and  their  indifference  to 
things  about  which  most  children  were  so  eager. 
'  Selfishness,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  ^  is  the  hydra  we 
are  perpetually  combating ;  but  the  monster  has 
ID  much  vitality,  that  new  heads  spring  op  as 
&st  as  the  old  ones  are  cut  off*.  7b  eounteraet 
fe{/SsAfiess,  that  inborn^  inbred  miBchief,  I  hold 
to  be  the  great  art  of  education.  Elducation 
therefore,  cannot  be  adequately  carried  on,  ex- 
oept  by  those  who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  corruption.  This  evil  prin- 
ciple,  as  it  shows  itself  early,  roust  be  early 
lopped,  or  the  rapid  shoots  it  makes  will,  as  your 
ftvonrite  Eve  observes, 

*  Boon  mock  our  scant  manuring.* 

*  ThxB  counteraction,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  u  not  like  an  art  or  a  science,  which  is  to  be 
taken  up  at  set  tiroes,  and  laid  aside  till  the  al- 
lotted  period  of  instruction  returns ;  but  as  the 
evil  shows  itself  at  all  times,  and  in  all  shapes, 
the  whole  force  of  instruction  is  to  be  bent  against 
it  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  endeavour  that  not  one 
reward  we  bestow,  not  one  gratification  we  aflford, 
shall  be  calculated  to  promote  it  Gratifications 
children  ought  to  have.  The  appetites  and  in* 
dinations  should  be  reasonably  indulged.  We 
are  only  cautious  not  to  employ  them  as  the  in- 
ttrumenta  of  recompenaCy  which  would  look  as 
if  we  valued  them  highly,  and  thought  them  a 
fit  remuneration  for  merit  I  would  rather  show 
a  little  indulgence  to  sensuality  as  sensuality, 
than  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which 
seems  to  be  the  common  way.  While  I  indulged 
the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold  out 
that  indulgence  which  I  granted  to  the  lowest, 
the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a  payment  for 
the  exertion  of  his  mental  or  mora)  faculties.* 

'You  have  one  great  advantage,*  said  Sir 
John, '  and  I  thank  God  it  is  the  same  in  Caven- 
dish-sqoare,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Stanley  draw 
evenly  together.    Nothing  impedes  domestic  re> 

Snlations  so  effectually  as  where  parents,  fVom 
iSerenoe  of  sentiment,  ill-humour,  or  bad  judg. 
ment,  obstruct  each  other's  plans,  or  where  one 
parent  makes  the  other  insignificant  in  the  eyes 
of  their  children.* 

*  Mr.  Reynolds,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  friend 
e'  .tune  in  tbie  neighbourhood,  is  in  thif  very 


predicament  To  the  mother's  weakness  the 
father's  temperate  discipline  seems  cruelty.  She 
is  perpetually  blaming  him  before  the  children 
for  setting  them  to  their  books.  Her  attentions 
arc  divided  between  their  health,  which  is  per- 
fect, and  their  pleasure,  which  is  obstructed  by 
her  foolish  zeal  to  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
his  prudent  restrictions.  Whatever  the  father 
helps  them  to  at  table,  the  mother  takes  from 
them  lest  it  should  make  them  sick.  What  he 
forbids  is  always  the  very  thing  which  is  good 
for  them.  She  is  much  more  afVaid,  however, 
of  overloading  their  memories  than  their  sto- 
machs. Resding,  she  says,  will  spoil  the  girls* 
eyes,  stooping  to  write,  will  ruin  their  chests, 
and  workmg  will  make  them  round  shouldered. 
If  the  boys  run,  they  will  have  fevers ;  if  they 
j  mp,  they  will  sprain  their  ankles ;  if  they  play 
at  cricket,  a  bbw  roay  kill  them ;  if  they  swim, 
they  will  be  drowned,  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  is  no  argument  of  safety. 

^  Poor  Reynolds'e  life  is  one  continued  strug- 
gle between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  children, 
and  his  complaisance  to  his  wife.  If  he  carries 
his  point,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  peace ;  if  he 
relaxes,  as  he  commonly  does*  his  children  are 
the  victims.  He  is  at  length  brought  to  submit 
his  excellent  judgment  to  her  feeble  mind,  lest 
his  opposition  should  hurt  her  health  :  and  he 
has  the  mortificatiod  of  seeing  his  children  train- 
ed as  if  they  had  nothing  but  bodies. 

*  To  the  wretched  education  of  Mrs.  Reynolds 
herself  all  this  mischief  may  be  attributed  ;  for 
she  is  not  a  bad,  though  an  ignorant  woman  ; 
and  having  been  harshly  treated  by  her  own  pa- 
rents, she  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  vulgar 
minds,  that  of  supposing  the  opposite  of  wrong 
must  necessarily  be  right.  As  she  found  that 
being  perpetually  contradicted  had  made  her- 
self miserable,  she  concluded  that  never  being 
contradicted  at  all  would  make  her  children 
hap}^.  The  event  has  answered  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Never  was  a  more  discontented, 
disagreeing,  troublesome  family.  The  gratifi- 
cation  of  one  want  instantly  creates  a  new  one. 
And  it  is  only  when  they  are  quite  worn  out 
with  having  done  nothing,  that  they  take  refbge 
in  their  books,  as  less  wearisome  than  idleness.' 

Sir  John,  turning  to  Lady  Belfield,  said  in  a 
very  tender  tone,  ^  My  dear  Caroline,  this  story, 
in  Its  principal  feature,  does  not  spply  to  us. 
We  concur  completely,  it  is  true,  but  I  fear  we 
concur  by  being  both  wrong ;  we  both  err  by 
excessive  indulgence.  As  to  the  case  in  point, 
while  children  are  young,  they  may  perhaps 
lean  to  the  parent  who  spoib  them ;  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  young  persons, 
where  the  parents  differed,  who  did  not  after- 
wards discover  a  much  stronger  affection  for  the 
one  who  had  reasonably  restrained  them,  than 
for  the  other,  whose  bUnd  indulgence  had  at 
once  diminished  her  importance  and  their  own 
reverence.* 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  he  had  so 
noble  a  library,  and  wished  to  inspire  his  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  literature,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  their  apartment  so  slenderly  provided  with 
books. 

*  This  is  the  age  of  excess  in  every  thing,'  re- 
plied he;  * Dothug  is  a  gratificatioa  of  which 
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the  want  has  not  been  previounlj  felt  The 
wishes  of  childr  n  are  all  no  anticipated,  that 
they  never  experience  the  pleasure  excited  by 
wantiTig  and  waiting.  Of  their  initiatory  books 
they  must  have  a  pretty  copious  supply.  But  as 
to  books  of  entertainment  or  instruction  of  a 
hij^her  kind,  I  never  allow  them  to  p«>sse8s  one 
of  tifeir  own,  till  they  have  attentively  read  and 
improved  by  it ;  this  gives  them  a  kind  of  title 
to  it ;  and  that  desire  of  property  so  natural  to 
human  creatures,  I  think  stimulates  them  in 
despatchine;  books  which  are  in  themselves  a 
little  dry.  iBxpectation  with  them,  as  with  men, 
quickens  desire,  while  possession  deadens  it.* 

By  this  time  the  children  had  exhausted  all 
the  refreshments  set  before  them,  and  had  re- 
treated to  a  little  farther  distance,  where,  with- 
out disturbinjif  as,  they  freely  enjoyed  their  in- 
nocent gamMs— playing,  singmg,  laughing, 
dancing,  reciting  verses,  trying  which  could 
puxzle  the  other  in  the  name  of  plaints,  of  which 
they  pulled  single  leaves  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty, all  succeeded  each  other.  Lady  Belfield 
looking  consciously  at  me,  said,  *  These  are  the 
creatures  whom  I  foolishly  suspected  of  being 
made  miserable  by  restraint,  and  gloomy  through 
want  of  indulgence.* 

*  After  long  experience,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not  all  the  anxi- 
ous cutting  out  of  pleasure,  not  all  the  costly  in- 
dulgences which  wealth  can  procure,  not  all  the 
contrivances  of  inventive  man  for  his  darling 
youthful  offspring,  can  find  out  an  amusement 
to  pure,  BO  natural,  so  cheap,  so  rational,  so 
healthful,  I  had  almost  said  so  religiooa,  as  that 
anbought  pleasure  connected  with  a  garden.* 

Kale  and  Celia,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
peeping  into  the  bower  in  order  to  catch  an  in- 
lerval  m  the  conversation,  as  soon  as  they  found 
our  attention  disengaged,  stole  in  among  us ; 
each  took  the  fond  father  by  a  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  turf  seat.  Phoebe  presented  him  a 
book  which  he  opened,  and  out  of  it  read  with 
infinite  humour,  grace  and  gaiety,  T%e  diverting 
History  of  John  Oilpin,  This  it  seerot  was  a 
pleaiiure  to  which  they  had  been  led  to  look  for- 
ward for  some  time,  but  which,  in  honour  of 
Kate,  had  been  purposely  withheld  till  this  me- 
morable day.  His  little  auditors,  who  groaped 
themselves  round  him  on  the  grass,  were  nearly 
convulsed  with  laughter,  nor  were  the  tenants 
of  the  bower  much  less  delighted. 

As  we  walketl  into  the  nouse,  Mr.  Stanley 
■aid,  *  Whenever  I  read  to  mj  children  a  light 
and  gay  composition,  which  I  often  do,  I  gene- 
rally take  care  it  shall  be  the  work  of  some  va- 
luable author,  to  whose  writings  this  shall  bo  a 
pleasant  and  a  tempting  prelude.  What  child 
of  spirit  who  hears  John  Gilpin,  will  not  long 
to  be  thought  old  and  wise  enough  to  read  the 
*  Task  7*  The  remembrance  of  the  infant  rap- 
ture  will  give  a  predilection  for  the  poet.  De- 
siring to  keep  their  standard  high,  I  accustom 
them  to  none  but  good  writers,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  by  this  means  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  stoop  to  ordinary  ones  when  they  shall 
hereafter  come  to  chooee  for  themselves.* 

Lady  Belfield  regretted  to  me  that  she  had 
not  brought  lume  of  her  children  to  the  Grove : 
*To  ooDAn  a  difgnoeful  troth,* said  the,*! 


was  afraid  they  would  have  iMfln  moped  to  death 
and  to  confess  annlher  truth  still  more  dingra.:^ 
ful  to  my  authority,  my  indulgence  has  been  sf 
injudicious,  and  I  have  maintained  so  littlti  con 
trol,  that  I  durst  not  bring  some  of  them  for  feat 
of  putting  the  rest  out  of  humour  ;  I  am  now  in 
a  school,  where  I  trust  I  may  learn  to  acquire 
firmness,  without  any  diminution  of  fondness ' 


CHAP.XXVL 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Stanley  proposed  that 
we  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his  neighbours. ' 
He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode  on  horseback,  and 
I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  ladies  in  the 
sociable.  Lady  Belfield,  who  was  now  become 
desirous  of  improving  on  her  own  too  relaxed 
domestic  system,  by  the  experience  of  Mrs. 
Stanley,  told  her  how  much  she  admired  the 
cheerful  obedience  of  her  children.    She  said, 

*  she  did  not  so  much  wonder  to  see  them  so 
good,  but  she  owned  she  was  surpriseil  to  loe 
them  so  happy.* 

*  I  know  not,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  whether 
the  increased  insubordination  of  children  is  ow* 
ing  to  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  politics, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  make  part  of  the  system. 
When  I  go  sometimes  to  stay  with  a  friend  in 
town  to  do  business,  she  is  always  making  apo- 
logies that  she  cannot  go  out  with  me — *  her 
daughters  want  the  coach.*  If  I  ask  leave  to 
see  the  friends  who  call  on  mo  in  such  a  room, 
— *  her  daughters  have  company  there,  or  they 
want  the  room  for  their  music,  or  it  is  preparing 
for  the  children*s  ball  in  the  evening.*  If  a 
messenger  is  required — ^*her  daughters  want 
the  footman.*  There  certainly  prevails  a  spirit 
of  independence,  a  revolutionary  spirit,  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent  state.  /( is  the  ehHdren*$ 
worldJ' 

*  You  remind  mo.  Madam,*  said  I,  <  of  an  old 
courtier,  who  being  asked  by  Louis  XV.  whi  ^h 
age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  present,  replied, 

*  Sire,  I  passed  my  youth  in  respecting  old  age, 
and  I  find  I  must  now  pass  my  old  age  in  re- 
specting children.* 

*  In  some  other  houses,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley, 

*  where  we  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  Mr.  Rey 
nolds,  the  children  seem  to  have  all  the  accom 
modations ;  and  I  have  observed  that  the  con 
venience  and  comfort  of  the  father  is  bat  a  sub- 
ordinate consideration.    The  respectful  terms 
of  address  are  nearly  banished  from  the  vooa 
bolary  of  children,  and  the  somewhat  too  order 
ly  manner  which  once  prevailed  is  saperceded 
by  an  incivility,  a  rougnness,  a  want  of  attsn 
tion,  which  is  surely  not  better  than  the  harm 
less  formality  which  it  has  driven  out* 

Just  as  she  had  said  this,  we  stopt  at  Mr.  Rey 
nolds*  gate ;  neither  he  nor  his  lady  were  at 
home.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  wished  to  show  as  a 
fine  reach  of  the  river  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  desired  the  servant  to  show  as  into  it 
There  we  beheld  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
we  had  heard.  In  the  ample  bow-window  lay  a 
confused  heap  of  the  glittering  spoils  of  tbt 
most  expensive  toys.— &fore  the  rich  silk  chairs 
knelt  two  of  the  childreD,  in  the  act  of  rapidlv 
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dnqolisfain^  their  fine  painted  plaj-things; 
*qtbera  Mt  apart  on  the  floor  retired,*  and  more 
deliberately  employed  in  piokin^  to  pieces  their 
little  gaady  works  of  art.  A  pretty  f  irl  who 
had  a  beautiful  wax  doll  on  her  lap,  almoat  as 
bi^  ae  herself,  was  palling  oat  its  eyes,  that  she 
Bight  see  how  they  were  pat  in.  Another, 
weary  of  this  costly  baby,  was  msking  a  little 
doU  of  rags.  A  turbulent  looking  boy  was  tear- 
ing  out  the  parchment  from  a  handsome  new 
dram,  that  he  might  see,  as  he  told  us,  where 
the  noise  came  from.  These  I  fbrgave,  they  had 
meaning  in  their  mischief. 

Another,  having  kicked  about  a  whole  little 
fill  library,  was  sitting,  with  the  decorated 
pages  torn  asunder  at  his  ieet,  reading  a  little 
dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitchen  maid  had 
bought  of  a  hawker  at  the  door.— The  Persian 
sarpet  was  strewed  with  the  broken  limbs  of  a 
painted  horse,  almost  as  large  ae  a  poney,  while 
the  discontented  little  master  was  riding  astride 
n  a  long  rough  stick.  A  bigger  boy,  aAer  ha?. 
isg  faffoken  the  pannels  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  we 
KV.  after  wards  in  the  court-yard,  nailing  to- 
peliiar  a  few  dirty  bits  of  ragged  elm  boards,  to 
nake  himself  a  wheel>  barrow. 

*Not  only  the  disciple  of  the  fastidious  Jean 
Faeqoes,*  exclaimed  I,  *  but  the  sound  rotary  of 
rath  and  reason,  must  triumph,  at  such  an  in- 
ilaace  of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and  the  weari- 
MM  of  ignorance  and  idleness. — One  such 
metieal  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  afflu- 
ioee  to  6eftoio  the  pleasures  which  industry 
nmt  buy  ;— one  such  actual  exemplification  of 
be  fbll^  of  supposing  that  injudicious  profusion 
ud  mistaken  fondness  can  supply  that  plea. 
■are  which  must  be  worked  out  before  it  can  be 
oioyed,  is  worth  a  whole  folio  of  argument  or 
txhortation.* — ^The  ill-bred  little  flock  paid  no 
Itention  to  as,  and  only  returned  a  rade  *  n— o* 
f  '  yes*  to  our  Questions.* 

*  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John;  *  these  painted  ruins 
Satd  a  good  lesson  for  us.  We  must  desire  our 
icfa  ancles  and  our  generous  god. mothers  to 
Bake  an  alteration  in  their  presents,  if  they  can. 
lOt  be  prevailed  upon  to  withhold  them.* 

*  It  is  a  sad  mistake,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
oppose  that  youth  wants  to  be  so  incessantly 
mnsed.  They  want  not  pleasures  to  be  chalk- 
d  out  for  them.  Lay  a  few  cheap  and  coarse 
laterials  in  their  way,  and  let  their  own  busy 
iTentions  be  sofiered  to  work.  They  have 
baodant  pleasure  in  the  mere  freshness  and 
ofelty  of  life,  its  unbroken  health,  its  elastic 
pirit,  its  versatile  temper,  and  its  ever  new  re* 
Borces.* 

*8o  it  appears,  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  when 
look  at  your  little  group  of  girls,  recluses  as 
wy  are  called.  How  many  cheap  yet  lively 
leasares  do  they  seem  to  enjoy ! — their  sue 
BMve  occupations,  their  books,  their  animating 
larciee,  their  charitable  rounds,  their  ardent 
riendshipa,  the  social  table  at  which  the  elder 
Ma  are  companions,  not  mutes ;  the  ever.vary. 
If  pleasures  of  their  garden, 

*  lacreasinf  virtue  and  approving  hsaven.* 

While  we  were  sitting  with  Lady  Aston,  on 
rkoiB  we  next  called,  Mr.  Stanley  luddenl j  ex- 


claimed,  *  The  Miss  Flams  are  coming  up  the 
gravel  walk  !*  Lady  Aston  looked  vexed,  but 
correcting  herself,  said  Mr.  Stanley,  we  ow 
this  visit  to  you,  or  rather  to  your  friend,'  bow- 
ing to  me ;  *  they  saw  your  carriage  stop  here, 
or  they  would  not  have  done  so  dull  a  thing  as 
to  have  called  on  me.* 

These  new  guests  presented  a  neiv  scene 
very  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil  spi 
rit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  contest  between  the  sisters,  who  should  be 
most  eloquent,  most  bud,  or  roost  inqusitive. 
They  eagerly  attacked  me  all  at  once,  as  sup. 
posing  me  to  be  overflowing  with  intelligence 
from  the  metropolis,  a  place  which  they  not  only 
believed  to  contain  exclusively  all  that  was 
worth  seeing,  but  all  that  was  worth  hearing. 
The  rest  of  the  world  they  considered  as  a  bar- 
ren wilderness,  of  which  the  hungry  inhabit- 
ants could  only  be  kept  from  starving,  by  such 
meagre  aliment  as  the  occasional  reports  of  its 
pleasures,  fashions,  and  anecdotes,  which  might 
now  and  then  be  conveyed  by  some  stray  tra- 
veller, might  furnish. 

*  It  is  so  strange  to  us,*  said  Miss  Bell,  *  and 
so  monstrously  dull  and  vulgar,  to  be  in  the 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  we  don*t  ' 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.* 

*  As  to  the  time  of  year.  Madam,*  said  I,  *  if 
ever  one  would  wish  to  be  in  the  country  at  all, 
surely  this  montli  is  the  point  of  perfection.  The 
only  immoral  thing  with  which  I  cohld  ever 
charge  our  excellent  Sovereign  is,  that  he  was 
born  in  June,  and  has  thus  furnished  his  fashion- 
able subjects  with  a  loyal  pretence  for  encoun. 
tering  *  the  sin  and  sea.coal  of  London,*  to  bor- 
row Will  Honeycomb*s  phrase,  in  the  finest 
month  of  the  twelve.  But  where  that  is  the 
real  motive  with  one,  it  is  the  pretence  of  a  thou- 
sand.* 

*How  can  yoa  be  so  shocking?  said  she; 
*but  papa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
stingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  all 
these  last  two  or  three  yesrs ;  and  for  so  mean 
a  reason  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.*  Out 
of  politeness  I  did  not  press  to  know ;  I  needed 
not,  for  she  was  resolved  I  should  *  not  burst  in 
ignorance.* 

She  went  on—*  Do  you  know  he  pretends  that 
times  are  hard,  and  public  difiiculties  increasing; 
and  he  declares  that  whatever  privations  we  en- 
dure, government  must  be  supported :  so  that 
he  says,  it  is  right  to  draw  In,  in  the  only  wa^ 
in  which  he  can  do  it  honestly ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  doing  it  creditably.  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
thing  so  shabby  V  *  Shabby,  Madam,*  replied 
I ;  *  I  honour  a  gentleman  who  has  integrity 
enough  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  good  sense 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it* 

*  Yes,  but  papa  need  not  The  steward  de- 
clares, if  he  wonld  only  raise  his  tenants  a  very 
little,  he  would  have  more  than  enough ;  but 
papa  is  inflexible.  He  says  my  brother  must  do 
as  he  pleases  when  he  comes  to  the  estate,  but 
that  he  himself  promised,  when  he  came  in- 
to poesession,  that  he  would  never  raise  the 
rents,  and  that  he  will  never  be  worse  than  his 
word.*  As  I  could  not  find  it  in  m;jr  heart  to 
join  in  abusing  a  gentleman  for  resolving  never 
to  bo  worse  tmn  hie  word,  I  was  silent 
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She  then  inquired,  with  more  seriousness,  if 
there  were  any  prospect  of  peace.  I  was  better 
pleased  with  this  question,  as'it  implied  more 
anxiety  for  the  lives  of  her  fellow  creatures, 
than  I  nad  given  her  credit  for.  *  I  am  anxiously 
Kx)king^  into  all  the  papers,*  continued  she,  with- 
out giving  me  time  to  speak,  *  because  as  soon 
as  there  is  peace,  papa  has  promised  we  shall 
go  to  town  again.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  should 
not  care  if  there  was  war  till  doomsday,  for  what 
with  marching  reginilentt,  and  militia,  and  vo- 
lunteers,  nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  it 
makes  the  country,  I  mean  as  far  as  the  country 
can  be  pleasant'  They  then  ran  over  the  names 
and  respective  merits  of  every  opera  singer, 
every  dancer,  and  every  actor,  with  incredible 
volubility  ;  and  I  believe  they  were  not  a  little 
shocked  at  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
nomenclature,  and  the  little  interest  I  took  in 
the  criticisms  they  built  upon  it 

Poor  Lady  Aston  looked  oppr^Med  and  fa- 
tigued,  but  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  she  afterwards 
owned  to  me,  that  her  daughters  were  not  with- 
in hearing.  I  was  of  a  different  opinion,  upon 
the  Spartan  principle,  of  making  their  children 
sober,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  intoxicated  Helots. 
Miss  Bairs  eloquence  seemed  to  make  but  little 
impression  on  Sir  George  ;  or  rather  it  produced 
an  effect  directly  contrary  to  admiration.     His 

food  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancy. 
!very  time  I  tee  this  young  man  he  rise^  in 
my  esteem.  His  ingenuous  temper  and  engag- 
ing modesty  set  off  to  advantage  a  very  fair  un- 
derstanding. 

In  our  way  home  we  were  accosted  by  Mr. 
Flam.  After  a  rough  but  hearty  salutation,  and 
cordial  invitation  to  come  and  dme  with  him,  he 
||^I!opped  off,  being  engaged  on  business.  ^  This 
IS  an  honest  country  'squire  of  the  old  cut,*  s&id 
Mr.  Stanley  afterwards.  *  He  has  a  very  good 
estate,  which  he  has  so  much  delight  in  manag- 
ing, that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else. 
He  was  prevailed  on  by  his  father  to  marry  his 
present  wife  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
her  estate  joined  to  his,  and  broke  in  a  little  on 
the  arrondiiiement ;  but  it  was  judged  that  both 
being  united,  all  might  be  brought  within  a 
ring  fence.  This  was  thought  a  reafeon  suffi- 
ciently powerful  for  the  union  of  two  immoital 
beings,  whose  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
might  be  impeded  or  promoted  by  it  The  fe- 
licity of  the  connection  has  been  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  purity  of  the  motive.* 

I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  Mr.  Stanley, 
by  observing  that  nothing  had  surprised  or  hurt 
me  more  in  the  little  observation  I  had  made  on 
the  subject  of  marria^,  than  the  frequent  indif- 
ference of  parents  to  the  moral,  and  especially 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  man  who  pro- 
posed  himself.  *  That  family,  fortune,  and  con- 
nections  should  have  their  full  share  in  the  busi- 
ness,  I  readily  admit,*  added  I ;  *  but  that  it 
■hould  ever  form  the  chief,  often  the  only 
>.  ground  of  acceptance,  has,  I  confess,  lowered 
mankind  in  my  esteem  more  completely,  than 
almost  any  other  instance  of  ambition,  avarice, 
or  worldliness.  That  a  very  young  girl,  who 
has  not  been  carefully  educated,  should  be  cap- 
tivated by  personal  advantages,  and  even  infatu- 
ated by  ■pUndour,  is  Ism  surpriaiag,  than  that 


psrents,  who  having  Uiemselves  experienced  tb* 
inefficiency  of  riches  to  happiness — ^that  they 
should  be  eagerly  impatient  to  part  froip  a  be- 
loved daughter,  reared  with  fondness  at  least, 
if  not  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  whoce  princi- 
pies  they  have  any  doubt,  and  of  whose  mind 
they  have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thing  I  cannot 
understand.  And  yet  what  proposal  almost  is 
rejected  on  this  ground  7*  Lucilla's  eyes  at  this 
moment  shone  with  such  expressive  brightness, 
that  I  exultingly  said  to  myself,  *  Lord  StauntooJ 
I  defy  thee  V 

*■  The  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of  wide 
extent,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  When  girls  are 
continually  hearing  what  an  advantageous,  what 
a  desirable  marriage  such  a  young  friend  has 
made,  with  a  man  so  rich,  so  splendid, so  great; 
though  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  this 
very  man  condemned  for  his  profligacy,  per- 
haps, at  least  they  know  him  to  be  destitute  of 
piety — when  they  hear  that  these  things  are 
not  considered  as  any  great  objection  to  the 
union,  what  opinion  must  these  girls  fbna|  act 
only  of  the  maxims  by  which  the  world-S'go- 
verned,  but  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  whidi 
those  persons  profess  7 

*  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  education,  but  has 
profited  80  little  by  it,  that  though  he  has  a  oer- 
tain  natural  shrewdness  in  his  understanding,  I 
believe  he  has  scarcely  read  a  hook  these  twenty 
years,  except  Bum's  Justice  and  *  The  Agricul- 
toral  Reports.*  Yet  when  he  wants  to  make  a 
figure  he  now  and  then  lards  his  discourse  with 
a  scrap  of  thread-bare  Latin  which  he  used  to 
steal  in  his  school  boy  exercises.  He  values 
himself  on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  destitute  of 
benevolence.  These,  he  says,  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  religion ;  and  though  I  combat  this 
mistaken  notion  as  often  as  he  puts  it  in  my 
power,  yet  I  must  say  that  some  who  make 
more  profession  would  do  well  to  be  as  careful 
in  these  points.  He  often  contrasts  himself  with 
his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel,  and  is  proud  of  show, 
ing  how  much  better  a  man  he  is  without  reli- 
gion, than  Ned  is  with  all  his  pretensions  to  it 
It  is  by  thus  comparing  ourselves  with  worse 
men,  that  we  grow  vain,  and  with  more  forto* 
nate  men  that  we  become  discontented. 

*  All  the  concern  he  gives  himself  about  his 
wife  and  daughters  is,  Uiat  they  shall  not  rua 
him  in  debt ;  and  indeed  he  is  so  liberal,  that  he 
does  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity.  In  every 
thing  else,  they  follow  their  own  devices.  They 
teazed  him,  however,  to  let  them  spend  two  or 
three  winters  in  town,  the  mother  hinting  thai 
it  toould  anatcer.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  try  it 
a»  a  speculation,  but  the  experiment  failed.  He 
now  insists  that  they  shall  go  no  more  till  the 
times  mend,  to  any  of  the  advertising  places, 
such  as  London,  Brighton,  or  Bath :  be  says, 
that  attending  so  many  fairs  and  markets  is 
very  expensive,  especially  as  the  girls  doa*t  go 
off.  He  will  now  see  what  can  be  done  by  pri* 
vate  contract  at  home,  without  the  cost  of  ioor- 
neys,  with  fresh  keep  and  trimming,  and  dock- 
ing into  the  bargain.  They  must  now  take 
their  chance  among  country  dealers ;  and  pro* 
vided  the^  will  give  him  a  son-in-law,  whose 
estate  is  nee  from  incoirbraneat,  who  pays  his 
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debts,  livM  within  hit  income,  does  not  rack 
bis  tenants,  nerer  drinks  claret,  hates  the 
French,  and  lores  field  sports,  he  will  ask  no 
more  quentions.* 

I  ooald  not  hot  observe,  how  perferable  the 
father's  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was  to  that 
oftherostof  the  family.  *I  had  imagined,* 
said  I,  *  that  this  coarse  character  was  quite  out 
of  print  Though  it  is  religiously  bad,  and  of 
course  morally  defective,  yet  it  is  so  poiitically 
Taluable,  tliat  1  shoold  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  new 
edition  of  tbese  obsolete  squires,  somewhat  oor- 
reetod,  and  better  lettered.* 

*  All  his  food  qualities,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for 
want  of  religion,  have  a  flaw  in  them.  His 
food  nature  is  so  little  directed  b^  judgment, 
that  while  it  serves  the  individual,  it  injures  the 
public  As  a  brother  magistrate,  I  am  obliged 
to  act  in  almost  constant  opposition  to  him,  and 
his  indiscretions  do  more  mischief,  by  being  of 
a  natnre  to  increase  his  popolaril|f.    He  is  uilly 

Crsuadod  that  occasional  intoxication  is  the 
•t,  Mward  for  habitual  industry ;  and  in. 
■iHJilliit  it  is  good  old  English  kindness,  to 
at^  the  church  ringers  periodically  tipsy  at 
the  holidays,  though  their  families  starve  for  it 
the  whole  week.  He  and  I  have  a  regular  con- 
test at  the  annual  village  fairs,  because  he  in> 
lists  that  my  refusing  to  let  them  begin  on  a 
Sunday  is  abridging  Uieir  few  rights,  and  rob- 
bing them  of  a  day  which  they  might  add  to 
their  pleasure,  without  injury  to  Uieir  profit. 
He  allows  all  the  strolling  players,  mountebanks, 
and  jugglsrs  to  exhibit,  because  he  ssjrs,  it  is  a 
charity.  His  charity,  however,  is  so  short- 
sighted, that  he  does  not  see,  that  while  tbese 
vagabonds  are  supplying  the  waots  of  the  day, 
th«ir  improvident  habits  suffer  them  to  look  no 
&rther:  that  his  own  workmen  are  spending 
their  hard-earned  money  in  these  illegal  diver- 
sions, while  the  expense  is  the  least  mischief 
which  their  daughters  incur.* 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom  I  had 
feund  in  one  or  two  previous  interviews  to  be  a 
nan  of  ezoellent  sense,  and  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. Sir  Jobn  renewed  with  pleasure  his  sc- 
Soaintanee  with  the  husband,  while  Lady  Bel- 
eld  was  charmed  to  be  introduced  to  the  wife, 
with  whose  character  ahe  was  so  enamoured, 
and  whose  gentle  manners  were  calculated  to 
eonfirra  the  affection  which  her  little  history 
bad  inspiied. 


CHAP.  XXVII 

Ik  the  morning  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  Joho  Belfield 
and  I  took  a  walk  to  call  on  our  valuable  rec- 
tor. On  our  return  home,  amidst  that  sort  of 
desultory  conversation  which  a  walk  of^en  pro- 
dooee,  *  Since  we  left  the  parsonage,  sir,*  said  I, 
addressing  myself  to  Mr.  Stanley, '  I  have  been 
thraking  how  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
dencal  character  in  those  popular  works  of 
iDsginatioo  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a 
pieture  of  living  manners.  There  are,  indeed, 
h  W9rj  few  happy  exceptions.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  so  many  fair  occasions  have  been 
lost  of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  by 
personifying  her  amiable  graces  in  the  charac- 
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ter  of  her  ministers.  I  allude  not  to  the  attack 
of  the  open  infidel,  nor  the  sly  insinuation  of  the 
concealed  sceptic,  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad 
assault  of  the  enemy  of  good  government,  who 
falling  ibul  of  every  established  institution, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  sbow  little  fa* 
vour  to  the  ministers  of  the  church.  But  I  sd- 
vert  to  those  less  prejudiced  and  less  hostile 
writers,  who  having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  poli- 
tical or  moral  motive  for  undermining  the  order, 
would  rather  desire  to  be  considered  as  among 
its  friends  and  advocates.' 

*  I  understand  you,  *  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
believe  that  this  is  ofien  done,  not  from  any  dis- 
respect to  the  sacred  function,  not  from  any 
wiah  to  deprecia,te  an  order  which  even  com 
mon  sense  and  common  prudence,  without  the 
intervention  of  religion,  tells  us  cannot  be  set  in 
too  respectable  a  light.  I  believe  it  commonly 
arises  from  a  different  cause.  The  writer  him- 
self having  but  a  low  idea  of  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  u  consequentlv  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  affix  a  very  elevated  standard  for  the 
character  of  its  ministers.  Some  of  these  wri- 
ters, however,  describe  a  clergyman  in  general 
terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  the^  seldom 
make  him  act  up  to  the  description  with  which 
he  sets  out  He  is  represented,  in  the  gross,  as 
adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of  perfection,  but 
when  he  contes  to  be  drawn  out  in  detail  he  k 
found  to  exhibit  little  of  that  superiority  whidi 
had  been  ascribed  to  him  in  the  lump.  You  are 
told  how  religious  he  is,  but  when  you  come  to 
hear  him  converse  you  are  not  always  quite  cer- 
tain whether  he  professes  the  religion  of  the 
Shaster  or  the  Bible.  You  hear  of  his  moral 
excellence,  but  you  find  him  adopting  the  max- 
ims of  the  world,  and  living  in  the  pursuits  of 
ordinary  men.  In  short,  you  will  find  that  he 
has  little  of  a  clergyman,  except  the  name.* 

*  A  sensible  little  work  of  fiction,*  replied  I,. 
*  lately  fell  in  my  way.  Among  its  characters 
was  that  of  a  grave  divine.  From  the  strain  of 
panegyric  bestowed  on  him,  I  expected  to  have 
met  with  a  rival  to  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church.  He  is  presented  as  s  model,  and,  in- 
deed, he  counsels,  he  reproves,  he  instructs,-^ 
but  he  goes  to  a  masquerade.* 

*■  This  assimilation  of  general  piety,*  said  Mr* 
Stanley,  *with  occasional   conformity   to    th» 
practice  of  the  gay  world,  I  should  fear  would 
produce  two  ill  effects.    It  will  lower  the  pro- 
fessional standard  to  the  young  reader  while  he 
is  perusing  the  ideal  character,  and  the  compa- 
rison will  dispose  him  to  accuse  of  forbidding 
strictness  the  pious  clergyman   of  real   life 
AfVer  having  been  entertained  with  the  mix- 
ture of  religion  and  laxity  in  the  imaginary  di- 
vine,  whom  he  has  been  following  from  the 
serious  lecture  to  the  scene  of  revelry,  will  he 
not  be  naturally  disposed  to  accuse  of  morose- 
ness  the  existing  divine  who  blends  no  such 
contradiction  ? 

*  But  the  evil  of  which  I  more  particularly 
complain,*  continued  he,  *  because  it  exists  in 
works  universally  read,  and  written,  indeed, 
with  a  life  and  spirit  which  make  them  both 
admired  and  remembered,  is  found  in  the  in- 
genious  and  popular  novels  of  the  witt^  class 
la  some  <^  these,  even  where  the  author  intend* 
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to  give  a  farourable  representation  of  a  clergy, 
man,  he  more  frequently  exhibits  him  for  the  pur. 
poM  of  merriment  than  for  tbflt  of  instruction.* 

*  I  confess  with  shame,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  spirit,  fire,  and  knowledj^e  of  manlcind,  of 
the  writers  to  whon  yoa  allude,  have  made  me 
too  nenertiWy  indulgent  to  their  gross  pictures 
of  life,  and  to  the  locwe  morals  of  their  good  men.* 

*  Good  men  /*  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  AfVer  read- 
ing  some  of  those  works  in  the  early  part  of 
my  life,  I  amused  myself  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  like  to  interweave  the  character  of  a 
Chrittian  among  the  heroes  of  Fielding  and 
Smiillet  as  the  shortest  way  of  proving  their 
good  men  to  be  worthless  fellows  :  and  to  show 
how  little  their  admired  characters  rise  in  pointof 
morals,  above  the  heroes  of  the  Beggar*8  Opera. 

^Knowledge  of  the  world,*  continued  he, 
*  should  always  be  used  to  mend  the  world.  A 
writer  employs  his  knowledsfe  honestly  when 
he  points  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  vice. 
But  when  he  covers  those  snares  and  pitfalls 
with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in  order  that 
he  may  corrupt,  when  he  engages  the  affections 
by  polluting  them,  I  know  not  how  a  man  can  do 
a  deeper  injury  to  society,  or  more  fatally  in. 
flame  his  own  future  reckoning.* 

'  But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject,*  said  I,  *  I  cannot  reiish  their  singling  out 
the  person  of  a  pious  clergyman  as  a  peculiarly 
proper  vehicle  for  the  display  of  humour.  Why 
qualities  which  excite  ridicule  should  be  neces. 
•arily  blended  with  such  aw  command  esteem,  is 
wh.it  I  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend.* 

*Even  where  the  characters,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  have  txien  so  pleasingly  delineated  as 
to  attract  aflfection  by  their  worth  and  benevo. 
lence,  there  is  always  a  drawback  from  their 
respectability  by  some  trait  that  is  ludicrous, 
•oine  situation  that  is  uiiclericd,  some  incident 
that  is  absurd.  There  is  a  contrivance  to  ex- 
pose them  to  some  awkwavd  distress;  there  is 
some  palpable  weakness  to  undo  the  effect  of 
their  general  example,  some  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, some  gross  error  in  judgment,  some  excess 
of  simplicity,  which,  by  infallibly  diminishing 
the  dignity,  weakens  the  influence  of  the  charac- 
ieif  and  of  course  lessons  the  veneration  of  tho 
.•reader.' 

*  I  have  oflen,*  replied  T,  *  felt,  that  though  we 
may  love  the  man  we  laugh  at,  we  shall  never 
reverence  him.  We  may  like  him  as  a  com. 
|>anion,  but  we  shall  never  look  op  to  him  as  an 
instructor.* 

*  1  know  no  reason,*  observed  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  why  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as  much  wit 
and  humour  as  any  other  man.  And  we  have 
it  on  the  word  of  the  wittiest  of  the  whole  body, 
Dr.  South,  that  *  piety  does  not  nece^tsarily  in. 
▼olve  dulness.*  An  aathor  may  lawfully  make 
ihis  churchman  as  witty  as  he  pleases,  or  rather 
as  witty  as  he  can :  but  he  should  never  make 
him  the  butt  of  the  wit  of  other  men,  which  is, 
in  fact,  making  him  the  butt  of  his  own  wit. 
What  is  meant  to  be  a  comical  panon  is  no  re. 
•pectable  or  prudent  exhibition  ;  nor  with  the  ut> 
most  stretch  of  candour,  can  I  believe  that  the  mo. 
.tive  of  the  exhibitor  is  always  of  the  purest  kind. 

*  How  far,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  authors 
iuve  found  it  necessary  to  add  these  diverting 


appendages  in  order  to  qualify  piety,  how  far 
they  have  been  obliged  to  dilute  religion,  so  at 
to  make  it  palatable  and  pardonable,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.  But  whether  such  a  mixture 
be  not  calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
mind,  unfavourable  to  the  clerical  character 
whether  these  associations  are  not  injurious  even 
to  religion  itself,  let  those  declare,  if  they  will 
speak  honestly  who  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
excessively  delighted  with  such  combinations.* 

*  I  am  a  little  afraid,*  returned  Sir  John,  *  that 
I  have  formerly  in  some  degree  fallen  under 
this  censure.  But  surely,  Stanley,  you  would 
not  think  it  right  to  lavish  undue  praise,  even 
on  characters  of  a  better  stamp;  you  would  no* 
commend  ordinary  merit  highly,  and  above  all 
you  would  not,  I  presume  screen  the  faults  of 
the  worthless  7* 

*  I  am  as  far  from  insisting,*  replied  he,  *oo 
the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  as  for  bespeak 
ing  reverence  for  the  unworthy  individual :  all 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  arts  should  ever  be 
employed  to  discredit  the  order.  The  abettors 
of  revolutionary  principles,  a  few  years  agOiliad 
the  acuteness  to  perceive,  that  so  to  discredit  it 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines.  Had 
not  tliat  spirit  been  providently  extinguishedi 
they  would  have  done  more  mischief  to  religion 
h^  their  artful  mode  of  introducing  degrading 
pictures  of  our  national  instructors,  in  their  po> 
pular  tracts,  tiian  the  Hobbes  and  the  Boling. 
brokes  had  done  by  blending  ir religion  with 
their  philosophy,  or  the  Voltaires  and  the  Gib. 
bons  by  interweaving  it  into  tlieir  history. 
Whatever  is  mixed  up  with  oar  amusements  is 
swallowed  with  more  danger,  because  with 
more  pleasure,  and  less  suspicion  than  any  thing 
which  comes  under  a  graver  name,  and  more 
serious  shape.* 

*  I  presume,*  said  Sir  John,  *  yoo  do  not  mean 
to  involve  in  your  censure  the  exquisitely  keen 
satires  of  Erasmus  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
day  :  and  I  remember  that  you  yourself  could 
never  read  without  delight,  the  pointed  wit  of 
Boileau  against  the  spiritual  voluptuaries  of  his 
time,  in  his  admirable  Lutrin.  Perhaps  you 
are  not  disposed  to  give  the  same  quarter  to  the 
pleassnt  ridicule  of  Le  Sage  7* 

*  We  justify  ourselves  as  good  protestants,* 
rejoined  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for  pardoning  the  severe 
but  just  attacks  of  the  reformer  and  the  poet 
on  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  church. — Though,  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  even 
these  two  discriminating  and  virtuous  authors 
did  not,  especially  Erasmus,  now  and  then  in> 
dulge  themselves  in  a  sharpness  which  seemed 
to  bear  upon  religion  itself,  and  not  merely  on  the 
luxury  and  idleness  of  its  degenerate  ministers. 
— As  to  Le  Sage,  who,  with  all  his  wit,  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  bringing  into  such  good 
company,  he  was  certainly  withhold  by  no  ro 
straints  either  moral  or  religious.    And  it  isolK 
viouB  to  me  that  he  seems  rather  gratified,  that 
he  had  the  faults  to  expose,  then  actuated  by  an 
honest  zeal,  by  exposing  to  correct  them.* 

*  I  wish  I  could  say,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  Spanish  Friar  of  Dryden,  and  the  witty 
Opera  of  the  living  Dry  den  did  not  fall  under 
the  same  suspicion.  I  have  oflen  observed,  thai 
as  Lucien  dashes  with  equal  wit  and  equal  vira 
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bnce  ai  every  religion,  of  every  name  and  every 
aathin.  Ml  Dryden  with  the  same  diffusive  seal 
altiick]!  the  niinis;er«  of  every  reJigion.  In  ran- 
sacking munis,  monks,  and  prelates  to  confirm 
bis  tavoarite  position. 

Thai  Priesu  of  all  ret  ffops  are  the  same, 

ke  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  intimate  that  not  only 
the  priests  of  all  relij:  ions,  but  the  religions  of 
•11  priests  are  pretty  much  alike.* 

*  He  lias,  however,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  roado 
a  sort  of  palinode,  by  his  consummately  beauti- 
fill  poem  of  the  f[9od  panon^—^Yei  even  this 
kvfily  picture  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  com- 
plete without  a  fling  at  the  order,  which  he  de- 
clares at  the  conclusion,  he  only  spares  for  the 
■ake  of  one  exception.* 

*  Rousseau,'  said  Sir  John,  *  seems  to  be  the 
Qolv  sceptic  who  has  not  in  this  respect  acted 
anniirly.     His  Savoyard  vicar  is  represented  as 

•  grave,  consistent,  and  exemplary  character.* 

*  True,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  but  don*t  you 
ptCBtiv  why  he  is  so  represented  7  He  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  model  of  goodness,  in  order  to  exult 
the  scanty  faith  and  unsound  doctrines  of  which 
lie  is  the  teacher.* 

.  '  I  would  not,*  continued  he,  *  call  that  man  an 
•Bemy  lo  the  church  who  should  reprobate  cha- 
neters  who  are  a  dishonour  to  it. — But  the  just 
though  indignant  biographer  of  a  real  Sterne,  or 

•  real  Churchill,  exhibits  a  very  different  spirit, 
and  produces  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
pointer  of  an  imaginary  Thwackum  or  Supjde, 
In  the  historian,  concesJment  would  be  blame- 
mkle,  and  palliation  mischievous.  He  fairly  ox- 
foees  the  individual  without  wishing  to  bring 
any  reproach  on  the  profession.  What  I  blame 
ii,  employing  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  discredit- 
ing, a  body  of  men,  who  depend  much  for  the 
■oceess  of  their  labours  on  public  opinion,  and 
OB  the  success  of  whose  labours  depends  so  large 

•  portion  of  the  public  virtue.* 

*  I  have  sometimes,*  said  I,  *  heard  my  father 
express  his  surprise  that  the  most  engaging  of 
all  writers,  Mr.  Addison,  a  man  so  devout  him- 
■eif,  so  forward  to  do  honour  to  religion  on  all 
oeeasions,  should  have  lot  slip  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exalting  the  value  of  a  country  cler- 
gymoii  as  the  description  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
««rly*8  chaplain  naturally  put  in  his  hands.** 

*  Yon  must  allow,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  he  has 
«ade  him  worthy,  and  that  he  has  not  made 
dim  absurd.* 

'  I  grant  it,*  replied  I,  *  but  ho  has  made  him 
doll  and  acquiescent.  Ha  has  made  him  any 
thing  rather  thkn  a  pattern.* 

*  fiat  what  I  most  regret,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
if,  that  the  use  he  has  niade  of  thia  character 

ia  to  give  the  stamp  of  his  own  high  authority 
to  a  practice,  which  though  it  is  characteristi- 
tally  recommended  by  the  whimsical  knight, 
whose  original  vein  of  humour  leaves  every  other 
tu  behind  it,  yet  should  never  have  had  the 
nnetion  of  the  author  of  the  Saturday  pieces  in 
the  Spectator — I  mean,  the  practice  of  the  mi- 
aistar  of  a  little  country  parish,  preaching  to 
ftrmen  and  peasants  the  most  iearned,  logi- 
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cal,  and  profound  discourses  in  the  English  Ian 
guage.*  ^ 

'  It  has,  I  believe,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  excited 
general  wonder  that  so  consummate  a  judge  of 
propriety  should  have  commended,  as  suitable 
instruction  for  illiterate  villagers,  the  seriiioni 
of  those  incomparable  scholars  Fleetwcod,  Soutii, 
Tillotson,  Barrow,  Calamy,  and  Sandersf>n.* 

*  But  this  is  not  the  worst,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  for  Mr.  Addison  m>t  only  clearly  approves  it  m 
the  individual  instance,  but  takes  occasion  from 
it,  to  establish  a  general  rule,  and  indefinitely  to 
advise  the  country  clergy  to  adopt  the  custom 
of  preaching  these  same  discourses,  *  imtead  of 
watting  their  ipirita  in  laboriouB  compotition$ 
of  their  eisN.* 

*  Surely,*  replied  I,  *an  enemy  of  religion 
could  not  easily  have  devised  a  more  efiectual 
method  for  thinning  the  village  church,  or  les- 
sening the  edification  of  the  unlettered  auditor, 
than  this  eminent  advocate  for  Christianity  has 
here  incautiously  suggested.* 

*  I  am  sorry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  sucn  a 
man  has  given  such  a  sanction  for  reducing  re- 
ligious  instruction  to  little  more  than  a  form, 
and  for  seeming  to  consider  the  mere,  act  of  at- 
tending public  worship  as  the  sole  end  of  its  in- 
stitution,  without  sufficiently  taking  into  the 
account  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  the 
instruction  itself;  and  without  considering  that 
nothing  can  be  edifying  which  is  not  intelligible. 
Besides,  it  is  not  only  preventing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  but  checking  that  of  the 
preacher.  It  not  only  puts  a  bar  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  retards 
that  growth  in  piety  which  might  have  been 
promoted  in  himself  while  he  was  preparing  in 
secret  to  promote  that  of  his  hearers.* 

*  And  yet,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  to  speak  honest- 
ly, I  am  afraid,  had  I  been  the  patron,  I  should 
have  been  so  gratified  myself  with  hearing  those 
fine  compositions,  that  I  could  not  heartily  have 
blamed  my  chaplain  for  preaching  no  other.* 

*My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  neither 
your  good  sense,  nor  your  good  nature  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  allow  you  to  purchase  your  own 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  congre- 
gation.  You,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  leisure, 
can  easily  supply  any  deficiency  of  ability  in 
plain  but  useful  sermons.  But  how  would  the 
tenants,  the  workmen,  and  the  servants,  (lor  of 
such  at  least  was  Sir  Roger's  congregation  com- 
posed,) how  would  those  who  have  little  other 
means  of  edification  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  that  single  opportunity  which  the 
whole  week  affords  them  7  Is  not  that  a  most 
inequitable  way  of  proportioning  instruction 
which,  while  it  pleases  or  profits  the  well-in- 
formed individual,  cuts  off  the  instruction  of  tiie 
multitude  7  If  we  may  twist  a  text  from  its  na^ 
tural  import,  is  it  *  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth*  to  iboat  the  patron  and  starve  the  pa- 
rUh?* 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Though  Mr.  Stanley  had  checked  my  impa- 
tooeity  in  my  application  to  him,  and  d*d  not 
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encoura|fe  my  addresses  with  a  promptitode 
■aited  to  the  ardour  of  my  affection,  yet  as  the 
warmth  of  my  attachment,  notwithttianding  I 
made  it  a  daty  to  restrain  its  oatward  expres* 
eion,  could  not  escape  either  his  penetration,  or 
that  of  his  admirable  wife,  they  began  a  little  to 
relax  in  the  strictness  with  which  they  had 
avoided  speaking  of  their  daaghter.  They  never 
indeed  introduced  the  subject  themselves,  yet  it 
■omc  how  or  other  never  failed  to  find  its  way 
into  all  conversation  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
interlocutors. 

Sitting  one  day  in  Lucilla*s  bower  with  Mrs. 
Stanley,  and  speaking,  though  in  general  terms, 
on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  with  a  tender- 
ness and  admiration  as  sincere  as  it  was  fervent, 
I  dwelt  particularly  on  some  instances  which  I 
bad  recently  heard  from  Edwards,  of  her  tender 
attention  to  the  sick  poor,  and  her  zeal  in  often 
▼isiting  them  without  regard  to  weather,  or  the 
accommodation  of  a  carriage. 

*  I  assure  you,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  you  over- 
rate her.  Lucilla  is  no  prodigy  dropped  down 
from  the  clouds.  Ten  thousand  other  young 
women,  with  natural  good  sense,  and  good  tem- 
per, might,  with  the  same  education,  the  same 
neglect  of  what  is  useless,  and  the  same  atten- 
tion to  what  is  necessary,  acquire  the  same  ha- 
bits and  the  same  principles.  Her  being  no 
prodigy,  however,  perhaps  makes  her  example, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  more  important  She  may  be 
more  useful,  because  she  carries  not  that  dis- 
couraging superiority,  which  others  might  be 
deterred  firom  imitating,  through  hopelessness 
to  reach.  If  she  is  not  a  miracle  whom  others 
might  despair  to  emulate,  she  is  a  Christian 
whom  every  girl  of  a  fair  understanding  and 
good  disposition  may  equal,  and  whom,  I  hope 
and  believe,  many  girls  excel.' 

I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley's  permission  to  attend 
the  young  ladies  in  one  of  their  benevolent 
rounds.  *  When  I  have  leisure  to  be  of  the  par- 
ty,* replied  she,  smiling,  *you  shall  accompany 
us.  I  am  afraid  to  trust  your  warm  feelings. 
Your  good  nature  would  perhaps  lead  you  to 
commend  as  a  merit,  what  in  fact  deserves  no 
praise  at  all,  the  duty  being  so  obvious,  and  so 
indispensable.  I  have  often  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mistake.  Charity  ts  the  calling 
0f  a  lady ;  (he  care  of  the  poor  is  her  profession. 
Men  have  little  time  or  taste  for  details.  Women 
of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which  can  in 
no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly  filled  up, 
as  in  making  themselves  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  all  within  their 
reach.  With  their  wants,  because  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them ;  with  their 
worth,  because  without  this  knowledge,  they 
cannot  administer  prudently  and  appropriately.* 

I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  delight  with 
which  I  had  heard  of  the  admirable  regulations 
of  her  family,  in  the  management  of  the  poor, 
and  how  much  their  power  of  doing  good  was 
taid  to  be  enlarged  by  the  judgment  and  discri- 
mination with  which  it  was  done. 

*■  We  are  far  from  thinking,'  replied  she,  *that 
our  charity  should  be  limited  to  our  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  ahould  not  be  left  undone  aoj  where,  but  that 


there  it  ahould  be  done  indispensably.  We  eo» 
aider  our  own  parish  as  our  more  appropriate 
field  of  action,  where  Providence,  by  *  fixing  Ibe 
bounds  of  our  habitation,*  seems  to  have  mads 
us  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  thnat 
whom  he  has  doubtless  placed  around  us  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  thus  that  the  Almighty  vindicates 
his  justice,  or  rather  calls  on  us  to  vindicate  it 
It  is  thus  he  explains  why  he  admits  natural 
evil  into  the  world,  by  making  the  wants  of  one 
part  of  the  community  an  exercise  for  the  com- 
passion of  the  other. 

*  Surely,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  the  reason  is 
particularly  obvious,  why  the  bounty  of  the  afflu- 
ent ought  to  be  most  liberally,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, extended  to  the  spot  whence  they  de- 
rived their  revenues.  Thore  seems  indeed  to  bs 
a  double  motive  for  it  The  same  act  involves 
a  duty  both  to  God  and  to  roan.  The  largest 
bounty  to  the  necessitous  on  our  estates,  is  ra> 
ther  justice  than  charity.  *  Tis  but  a  kind  of 
pepper-corn  acknowledgment  to  the  great  Lord 
and  proprietor  of  all,  from  whom  we  hold  themi 
And  to  assist  their  own  labouring  poor  Is  a  kind 
of  natural  debtf'whioh  persons  who  poseipsB  great 
landed  property  owe  to  those  from  the  sweat  of 
whoee  brow  they  derive  their  comforts,  and  even 
their  riches.  'Tis  a  commutation,  in  which, ai 
the  advantage  is  greatly  on  our  aide,  eo  is  oar 
duly  to  diminish  the  difierenoe,  of  paramooot 
obligation.* 

I  then  repeated  my  request,  that  I  might  bs 
allowed  to  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the  next  pe* 
riodieal  visit  to  the  cottages. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied,  *  As  to  mj  girls,  the 
elder  ones,  I  trust,  are  such  veterans  in  their 
trade  that  your  approbation  can  do  them  no 
harm,  nor  do  they  stand  in  need  of  it  as  an  in* 
centive.  But  should  the  little  onea  find  that 
their  charity  procures  them  praise,  they  might 
perhaps  be  charitable  for  the  sake  of  praise,  Um^ 
benevolence  might  be  set  at  work  by  their  vi^ 
nity,  and  they  might  be  led  to  do  that,  from  the 
love  of  applause,  which  can  only  pleaee  God 
when  the  principle  is  pure.  The  ini^ity  of  mff 
holy  things^  my  good  firiend,  requires  muck 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  sU 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentatios. 
The  contest  is  only  t>etween  two  sine.  The  mo- 
tive  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  whik 
the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praiae,  is  stripped 
of  the  hope  of  higher  retribotk>n.' 

On  my  assuring  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  I  thought 
'such  an  introduction  to  their  systematic  sohemei 
of  charity  might  infbrnf  my  own  mind  and  im* 
prove  my  habits,  she  consented,  and  I  have  sioei 
been  a  frequent  witness  of  their  admirable  oie* 
thod ;  and  have  been  studying  plans  which  in- 
volve the  good  both  of  body  and  soul.  Oh !  if  I 
am  ever  blest  with  a  coadjotress,  a  directresii 
let  me  rather  say,  formed  under  such  auspieei, 
with  what  delight  shall  I  transplant  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the  Pri- 
ory !  Nor  indeed  would  I  ever  marry  but  with 
the  animating  hope  that  not  only  myaelf,  but  iH 
around  me,  would  be  the  better  and  the  happier 
for  the  presiding  genius  I  shall  place  there. 

Sir  John  Belfield  had  joined  us  while  we  wers 
on  this  topic.  I  had  observed  sometimes  thit 
though  he  was  earnest  on  the  general  prinoipk 
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«f  beneTolenee,  which  he  oonBidered  at  a  moat 
imperiouB  daty,  or,  aa  he  aaid  in  his  warm  way, 
•■  ao  lively  a  pleaaore,  that  he  waa  a! moat  ready 
to  aaapect  if  it  tame  a  duty ;  yet  I  waa  aorry  to 
fiod  that  hia  geiieroua  mind  had  not  viewed  thia 
largre  aubject  under  all  ita  aapeota.  He  had  not 
hitherto  regarded  it  aa  a  matter  demanding  any 
thing  but  money ;  while  time,  inquiry,  diacri- 
ni nation,  ayatem,  he  coafesaed  he  had  not  much 
taken  into  the  account  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
food,  but  had  not  eilowed  himself  time  or  thougfht 
nr  the  beat  way  of  doing  it  Charity,  aa  oppoaed 
lo  hard-heartedneaaand  covetousneaa,  he  warmly 
axerciaed ;  but  when,  with  a  willing  liberality, 
iw  had  cleared  himaelf  from  the  BOBpicion  of 
dioae  deteatable  vioea,  he  waa  indolent  in  the 
proper  distribution  of  money  and  aomewhat 
Mgligent  of  ita  just  application.  Nor  had  he 
aver  considered,  aa  every  man  should  do,  becauae 
tnery  man's  meana  are  limited,  how  the  greateat 
^Dantity  of  good  could  be  done  with  any  given 
Mm. 

But  the  worst  of  all  waa,  he  had  imbibed  car- 
tein  popular  prpjudicea  respecting  the  more  re- 
SyrtaaM  charitiea;  prejodioea  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  his  enlightened  mind.  He  too  much  limit- 
ad  his  ideas  of  bounty  to  bodily  wants.  Thia 
diatinctinn  waa  not  with  him,  aa  it  ia  with  many, 
iBvented  aa  an  argument  for  aaving  hia  mtmey, 
which  he  moatwillingly  beatowed  for  feeding  and 
dothin^  the  necessitous.  But  aa  to  the  propriety 
of  aflrirding  them  religious  instruction,  he  own. 
fd  he  had  not  made  op  hia  mind.  He  had  some 
doubta  whether  it  were  a  duty.  Whether  it 
were  a  benefit,  he  had  still  stronger  doubts;  add- 
ing, that  he  should  be^rin  to  consider  the  sub- 
jaet  more  attentively  than  he  had  yet  done. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply,  said,  *  I  am  but  a  poor 
OBsoist,  Sir  Jnhn,  and  1  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Aanley  for  abler  argumenta  than  I  can  use.  I 
will  venture  however  to  sny,  that  even  on  your 
own  ground  it  appears  to  be  a  pressing  duty. 
If  sin  be  the  cause  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  must  not  that  be  the  no- 
Ueat  charity  which  cures,  or  lessens,  or  prevents 
■D  7  And  are  not  they  the  truest  benefactors 
■ven  to  the  bodies  of  men,  who  by  their  reli- 
gioua  exertions  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  vice, 
prevent  also,  in  some  meaKurn,  that  poverty  and 
diaeaae  wiiich  are  the  natural  concomitanta  of 
vice  7  If  in  endeavouring  to  make  men  better, 
W  the  in^'tion  of  a  religious  principle  which 
Buall    che^k   idleness,  drinking,  and   extrava- 

Cnce,  we  put  them  in  the  way  to  become 
althier,  and  richer,  and  happier,  it  will  ftir- 
■iah  a  practical  argument  which  I  am  sure  will 
ntisfy  your  benevolent  heart' 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Mr.  Ttrrel  and  his  nep'iew  called  on  us  in 
the  evening,  and  interrupted  a  pleasant  and 
■aeful  eonveraation,  on  which  we  were  juat  en- 

lorinir- 

•Do  yoa  know,  Stanley,'  *8aid  Mr,  Tyrrel, 
"that  you  have  absolutely  c«trrupted  my  nephew, 
bv  what  paaaed  at  your  house  the  other  da?  in 
ftvf»ur  of  reading.  He  has  ever  since  been  ran- 
Making  the  shelvea  for  idio  book  a ' 


*  I  ahould  be  aerionaly  coneerhed,*  replied  Mr 
Stanley,  *  if  any  thin?  I  had  aaid  ahould  have 
drawn  Mr.  Edward  off  from  more  valuable  ata- 
dies,  or  diverted  him  fVom  the  important  pur* 
auit  of  religioua  knowledge.' 

'Why  to  do  him  justice,  and  you  too,'  re- 
anmed  Mr.  Tyrral,  *  he  haa  since  that  oonver. 
aation  begun  assiduously  to  devote  hia  mornings 
to  aeriooa  reading,  and  it  is  only  an  hour'a  lei. 
sure  in  the  evening  which  he  used  to  trifle  away, 
that  he  gives  to  books  of  taste ;  but  I  had  rather 
he  would  let  them  all  alone.  The  beat  of  tfiem 
will  only  fill  hia  heart  with  cold  morality,  and 
atnff  hia  head  with  romance  and  fiction.  I 
would  not  have  a  religioua  man  ever  look  into  a 
book  of  your  helleg  Imret  nonaenae ;  and  if  ho 
be  really  religioua,  he  will  make  a  general  bon. 
fire  of  the  poeta.' 

*ThRt  is  rather  two  avreeping  a  aentence,' 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  •  It  would,  I  grant  ^ou,  havo 
been  a  benefit  to  mankind,  if  the  entire  worko 
of  aome  celebrated  poeta,  and  a  conaiderable  por- 
tiim  of  the  works  of  many  not  quite  ao  excop- 
tionable,  were  to  aaaiat  the  conflagration  of  yoor 
pile.' 

*  And  if  fuel  failed,'  aaid  Sir  John  Belfield, 
*  we  might  not  only  rob  Balinda'a  altar  of  her 

Twelve  tomes  of  French  ronsanees  neatly  gilt. 


but  feed  the  flame  with  countleaa  marble  cover* 
ed  octavoa  from  the  modem  school. — But  having 
made  this  conceaaion,  allow  me  to  obaervo,  that 
because  there  has  been  a  voluptuoua  Petroniua, 
a  profane  Locretiua,  and  a  licentioua  Ovid,  lo 
say  nothinflf  of  the  numberleaa  modern  poeta,  or 
rather  individual  poema,  that  are  immoral  and 
corrupt — shall  we  therefore  exclude  all  worka 
of  imagination  fVom  the  library  of  a  young  man? 
Surolv  we  ahould  not  indiacriminately  baniah 
the  Muses,  as  infallible  corruptora  of  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  I  would  rather  conaider  a  blauieleao 
poet  as  the  auxiliary  of  virtue.— Whatever  talent 
enables  a  writer  to  posaeas  an  empire  over  the 
heart,  and  to  lead  the  passions  at  hia  command 
puts  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  no  small  service  to 
mankind.  It  ia  no  new  remark  that  the  abuse 
of  any  good  thing  ia  no  argument  agaiuat  ita 
legitimate  use.  Intoxication  affbrda  no  juat 
reason  against  the  use  of  wine,  nor  prodiirality 
against  the  posseaainn  of  wealth.  In  the  inatance 
in  dispute  I  should  rather  infer  that  a  talent  ca- 
pable of  diffosing  ao  much  mischief,  waa  sua- 
cepti^le  of  no  small  benefit  That  it  haa  been 
so  often  abused  by  ita  miaapplication,  ia  one  of 
the  highest  instances  of  the  imrratitode  of  man 
for  one  of  the  highest  giAs  of  God.' 

*  I  cannot  ihink,'  aaid  I,  *  that  the  Almightr 
conferred  such  a  facult]^  with  a  wish  lo  have  it 
extinguished.  Works  of  imagination  have  in 
many  countries  been  a  chief  instrom/nt  of  civil, 
iiatitm.  Poetry  haa  not  only  preceded  scieneo 
in  the  history  of  human  progress,  but  it  haa  in 
many  countriea  preceded  the  knowledge  of  tho 
mechanical  arte ;  and  I  have  aomewhere  read, 
that  in  Scotland  they  could  write  elegant  Latin 
verse  before  they  could  make  a  wbeel-barrow. 
For  my  own  part,  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  I 
I  bought  the  decline  or  poetry  no  favourablo 
symptom.' 
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*  I  rejc  c.w  to  hear  it  if  dfwltninfif,*  said  Tyrrel. 
I  hope  Uiat  what  ia  decaying,  may  in  time  be 

extineuinhed.' 

*  Mr.  Tyrrel  would  have  been  deliflrhted  with 
what  I  was  displeaiied,*  replied  I.  '  I  met  with 
philoMiphera,  who  were  like  Plato  in  nnthiiiff  but 
in  hit  abhorrence  of-  the  Muses ;  with  politicians, 
who  reeeinbled  Burleigh  only  in  his  enmity  to 
Spenser ;  and  with  warriors,  who  however  they 
migfht  emulate  Alexander  in  his  conquests, 
would  never  have  imitated  him  in  sparing  *  the 
bouse  of  Pindarus.* 

*  The  art  of  poetry,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  is  to 
touch  the  passions,  and  its  duty  to  lead  them  on 
the  side  of  virtue.  To  raise  and  to  purify  the 
amusements  of  mankind ;  to  multiply  and  to 
exalt  pleasures,  which  being  purely  intellectual, 
may  help  to  exclu<le  such  as  are  gross,  in  beings 
ao  addicted  to  sensu  ility,  is  surely  not  only  to 
give  pleasure,  but  to  render  service.  It  is  allow- 
able to  seize  every  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  be- 
ing  to  prone  to  evil ;  to  rescue  him  by  every 
fair  means  not  only  from  the  degradation  of 
vice,  but  from  the  dominion  of  idleness.  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  gentlemen  of  the  sacred  func 
tion,  to  which  Mr.  E!dward  Tyrrel  aspires,  but 
of  those  who,  having  no  profession,  have  no 
•tated  employment;  and  who,  having  more  lei. 
sure,  will  be  in  danger  of  exceeding  the  due 
bounds  in  the  article  of  amusement  Let  us 
then  endeavour  to  allure  our  youth  of  fanhion 
from  the  low  |>lea8ures  of  the  dissolute ;  to 
■natch  them,  not  only  from  the  destruction  of 
the  gaming-table,  but  from  the  excesses  of  the 
dining-table,  by  inviting  them  to  an  elegant  de- 
light  that  is  safe,  and  especially  by  enlarging 
the  range  of  pure  mental  pleasure. 

*  In  order  to  this,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  culti- 
vate, their  taste,  and  inu'tccntly  indulge  their 
fancy.  Let  us  contend  with  impure  writers, 
those  deadliest  enemies  to  the  youthful  mind, 
by  oppnsing  to  them  in  the  chaster  author, 
images  more  attractive,  wit  more  acute,  learn- 
ing  more  various ;  in  all  which  excellencies  our 
first-rate  poets  certainly  excel  their  vicious  com- 
petilora.' 

*  Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,'  said  Sir  John, 
*  throw  into  the  enemy*s  camp  all  the  light  arms 
which  oflen  succeiisfully  annoy  where  the  heavy 
art  illery  cannot  reach  7' 

*  Let  us,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  profane  and  the  impure,  the 
monopoly  of  wit  which  they  affect  to  possess, 
and  which  they  would  possess,  if  no  good  men 
had  written  works  of  eleeant  literature,  and  if 
ill  good  men  totally  despi&ed  them.* 

*  For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *  I  be- 
!ieve  that  a  gcnl  man,  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 
will  neither  write  wodis  of  imagination,  nor 
read  them.' 

*  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  employed 
aa  we  certainly  may  be,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we 
want  no  such  resources.  I  myself,  though  I 
•trongly  retain  the  relish,  have  little  leisure  for 
the  indulgence,  which  yet  I  would  allow,  though 
with  great  discrimination,  to  the  young  and  the 
unoccupied.  What  is  to  whet  the  genius  of  the 
champions  of  virtue,  so  as  to  enable  them  suc- 
cessfully to  combat  the  leaders  of  vice  and  infi. 
delity,  if  fi  e  refute  to  let  them  be  occasionally 


sharpened  and  polished  by  such  studies  7  That 
model  of  brilliant  composition,  Bii*hop  J^rcmj 
Taylor,  was  of  thia  opinion,  when  he  said  *  by 
whatever  instrument  piety  is  Advantaged,  use 
that,  though  thou  grindent  thy  speara  and  ar- 
rows at  the  forges  of  the  Philistines.' 

*  I  know,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  a 
Christian  need  not  borrow  weapons  of  attack  or 
defence  from  the  classic  armoury  ;  bu%  to  drop 
all  metaphor,  if  he  ia  called  upon  to  defend  truth 
and  virtue  against  men  whof«e  o  indh  are  adorn- 
ed with  ail  that  is  elegant,  strengthened  with 
all  that  is  powerful,  and  enriched  with  all  that 
is  persuasive,  from  the  writers  in  queittion — la 
he  likely  to  engage  with  due  advanta'^e  if  his 
own  mind  be  detttitute  of  the  e'nbellishmenta 
with  which  their's  abound  7  While  wit  and 
imagination  are  their  favourite  instruurents, 
shall  we  consider  the  aid  of  either  as  uselesa, 
much  less  as  ainful  in  their  opponent**  7' 

*  While  young  men  toiU  be  amused,'  said  Sir 
John,  *  it  is  surely  of  iinportanre  thitt  they 
should  be  tafrly  amused.  We  should  noi  tiiere- 
fore  wish  to  onliterate  in  authors  such  faculties 
as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to  extinguish  a  taste  for 
them  in  readera.' 

*8how  me  any  one  instoncn  of  good  that  ever 
was  effected  by  any  one  popt,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
*  and  I  will  f^ive  up  the  point;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thousand  instances  of  mischief  might 
doubtless  be  produced.' 

*  The  latter  part  of  your  assertion.  Sir,'  said 
I,  *  I  fear  is  too  true  :  but  to  what  evil  has  ele 
vation  of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton  his  readeroT 
In  what  labyrinths  of  £uilt  did  it  in?oIvn  S.ieo- 
ser  or  G)wley  7  Has  Thomson,  or  has  Young 
added  to  the  crimes  or  the  c«ilainities  of  man- 
kind ?  Into  what  immoralities  did  it  plunge 
Gay  oc  Goldsmith  7  Has  it  tainted  the  purity 
of  Beattie  in  his  Minstrel,  or  that  of  the  living 
minstrel  of  the  Lty  7  What  reader  ban  Mt^ton 
corniptcd,  or  what  reader  hasC^wper  not  bene- 
fi'ted?  .Milton  wus  an  enthu>ia8t  both  in  rrli- 
eion  and  politics,  Mtny  enthusiasts  with  Mhom 
he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  imaginatiim  in  his  immortal  p«ieiii 
as  a  crime ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mighty  to 
be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imai^inatioa 
too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by  a 
party.  Had  he  confined  himself  in  his  prnee 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  aa  soma  of  them 
are,  how  little  service  would  he  have  done  the 
world,  and  how  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted  !  In  his  life  time  politics  might  blind  his 
enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But  now, 
who,  comparatively,  reads  the  Iconoclastes  7 
Who  does  not  read  Com  us  7' 

•What  then,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  'you  would 
have  our  young  men  spend  their  time  in  re^d- 
iiig  idle  verses,  and  our  girls,  I  suppoee,  in  read* 
ing  loose  romances  7' 

*  It  is  to  preserve  both  from  eiils  which  I  de* 
precate,'  aaid  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  I  w/quld  con* 
sign  the  most  engaging  subject&^fiy.'tbe  beft 
hands,  and  raise  the  taste  of  our  mMh,  by  al- 
lowing a  little  of  their  leisure,  and  of  their  lei* 
aure  only,  to  such  amusements  ;  and  ttkil  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  disengage  them  from  worse  pur 

!  suits.     It  is  not  romance,  but  indolence;  it  ii 
j  Dot  poetry,  but  aenaaality,  which  are  the  p 
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vttllin^  eTilf  of  the  day— evils  far  more  (atal  in 
tlwmselvea,  far  more  durable  in  their  efTects, 
than  the  peroaal  of  works  of  wit  and  ^nius. 
Imajtri nation  will  cool  of  itself.  The  efferves- 
cence of  fancy  will  soon  subside ;  but  absorbing 
dissipation,  but  paralyzing  idlcnes,  but  degrad- 
ing self- love, 

CUowv  with  their  growtb,  and  strenffthens  with  their 
strength. 

'  A  judicious  reformer,*  said  Sir  John,  *  will 
aecommodate  his  remedy  to  an  existing  and  not 
an  imaginary  evil.  When  the  old  romances, 
the  ?rand  Cyruses,  the  Clelias,  the  Cassandras, 
the  Pharamondu,  and  the  Amadises,  had  turned 
•11  thK  young  heads  in  Europe ;  or  when  the 
fury  of  knight  errantry  demanded  the  powerful 
nign  of  Cervantes  to  check  it — it  was  a  duty  lo 
tUempt  to  lower  the  public  delirium.  When,  in 
oar  own  age  and  country,  Sterne  wrote  hie  onf- 
rapt  bui  too  popular  lesner  work,  he  became  the 
mischievous  founder  of  the  school  of  sentiment 
A  hundred  writers  communicated,  a  hundred 
thousand  readers  caught  the  infection.  Senti- 
meolality  was  the  disease  which  tlien  required 
to  be  expelled.  The  reign  of  Sterne  is  past 
Sensibility  is  discsrded,  and  with  it  Uie  sof  ness 
which  it  must  be  confessed  belonged  to  it  Ro- 
mance is  vanished,  and  with  it  the  heroic,  though 
■omewhat  unnatural  elevation  which  accompa- 
Baed  it  We  have  little  to  regret  in  the  loss  of 
either  :  nor  have  we  much  cause  lo  rejoice  in 
what  we  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  A  per- 
vading and  subhitantittl  selfishness,  the  striking 
eharacteristic  of  our  dsy,  is  no  great  improve- 
ment on  the  wil  Iness  of  the  old  romance,  or  the 
Tipid  puling  of  the  sentimental  school.* 

'Surely,*  said  I,  (L* Almanac  des  Gourmands 
it  that  instant  darting  across  my  mind,)  *  it  is 
ts  h^mourahle  for  a  gentleman  to  excel  in  criti- 
cal as  in  culinary  skill.  It  is  as  noble  to  culti- 
vate the  intellectual  taste,  as  that  of  the  palate. 
It  is  at  least  as  creditable  to  discuns  the  compa- 
rative  merits  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  as 
the  rival  ingredients  of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I 
will  even  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  as  dignified 
•o  amusement  to  run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Virgil 
or  Tasiio  against  their  assailants,  as  to  run  a 
barouche  ag^ainst  a  score  of  rival  barouches ; 
and  though  I  own  that,  in  Gulliver*a  land  of  the 
Houyhnhnms,  the  keeping  up  the  breed  of  horses 
might  have  been  the  nobler  patriotism,  yet  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  least  become  no 
oontemptible  exertion  of  skill  and  industry  to 
keep  up  the  breed  of  gentlemen.* 


CHAP.  XXX. 

1  iTROLLXD  out  alonc,  intending  to  call  at  the 
Rectory,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting  the 
worthy  Aomtor  Barlow,  who  was  coming  to  the 
Grove*  1  ntnld  not  Ioac  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  intfoJijoiWy  a  luhject  that  was  seldom  absent 
friMn  inm  tfieughts.  I  found  it  was  a  subject,  on 
which  I  bad  no  new  discoveries  to  impart  He 
rfM  me,  he  had  seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election 
my  heart  Had  made.  I  was  surprised  at  his  pe- 
Mtration.    Ho  smiled,  and  told  me, '  he  took  no 


^reat  credit  for  his  sagacity,  m  perceiving  what 
was  obvious  lo  spectators  far  more  indifferent 
than  himself.  That  I  resembled  thoee  animals 
who  by  hiding  their  heada  in  tlie  earth  fancied 
nobody  could  see  them.' 

I  aaked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  Lu- 
cilia,  whose  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in  some 
measure  contributed  to  form.  I  inquired  with 
an  eagernesa  which  he  called  jealousy,  who  were 
her  admirers?  *  As  many  men  as  have  seen 
her,*  replied  he,  '  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  so 
many  rivals  as  yourself.  To  relieve  your  ap- 
prehensions, however,  I  will  tell  you,  that  though 
there  have  been  several  competitors  for  her  fa- 
vour, not  one  haa  been  accepted.  There  haa, 
indeed,  been  this  summer  a  very  formidable 
candidate,  young  Lord  Staunton,  who  has  a  largo 
estate  in  the  country,  and  whom  she  met  on  a " 
visit*  At  these  words  I  felt  my  fears  revive. 
A  young  and  haudsome  peer  seemed  so  redoubt- 
able a  rival,  that  for  a  moment  I  only  remem- 
bered she  was  a  woman,  and  forgot  that  she  was 
Lucilla. 

*  You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,*  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  who  saw  my  emotion.  *  She  heard  ho 
had  seduced  the  innocent  daughter  of  one  of  hia 
tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pretence  of 
honourable  love.  This,  together  with  the  loose- 
ness  of  his  religious  prinoipioa,  led  her  to  give 
his  lordship  a  positive  refusal,  though  he  is  nei- 
ther destitute  of  talents,  nor  personal  accom- 
plishments.* 

How  ashamed  was  I  of  my  jealousy !  How  I 
felt  my  admiration  mcrense  !  Yet  I  thought  it 
was  too  great  before  to  admit  of  augmentatipn. 
*  Another  proposal,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  was  made 
to  her  father  by  a  man  every  way  unexception- 
able. But  she  desired  him  to  be  informed  that 
It  was  her  earnest  lequest,  that  he  would  •pro- 
ceed no  further,  but  spare  her  the  pain  of  re- 
fusing a  gentleman,  for  whose  character  she  en- 
tertained a  sincere  respect ;  but  being  persuaded 
she  could  never  be  able  to  feel  more  than  reapect, 
she  positively  declined  receiving  his  addresses, 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  she  sincere- 
Iv  desired  to  retain  as  a  friend,  him  whom  sho 
fell  herself  obliged  to  refuse  as  a  husband.  She 
is  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  make 
conquests,  as  from  the  ungenerous  insolence  of 
using  ill,  those  whom  her  merit  has  captivated, 
and  whom  her  judgment  cannot  accept* 

Afler  admiring  in  the  warmest  terms  the  puri. 
ty  and  generosity  of  her  heart,  I  pressed  Dr. 
Barlow  still  farther,  as  to  the  interior  of  her 
mind.  I  questioned  him  as  to  her  early  habits, 
and  particularly  as  to  her  religious  attainments, 
telling  him  that  nothing  waa  indifferent  to  me 
which  related  to  Lucilla. 

*  Miss  Stanley,*  replied  he,  *ii  governed  by  a 
simple,  practical  end,  in  all  her  religious  pur- 
suits. She  reads  her  bible,  not  from  habit,  that 
she  may  acquit  herself  of  a  customary  form ;  nor 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity  by  allegorizing  literal' 
passages,  or  spiritualizing  plain  ones,  but  that 
she  may  improve  in  knowledge,  and  grow  in 
grace.  She  accustoms  herself  lo  meditation,  in 
order  to  get  her  mind  more  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  eternal  things.  She  practices  selfl 
examination,  that  she  may  learn  to  watch  against 
the  first  rising  of  bad  dispositions,  and  to  detect 
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•▼ery  latent  evil  in  her  heart  She  lives  in  the- 
regular  habit  of  pra jer ;  not  only  that  she  may 
implore  pardon  for  sin,  but  that  she  may  obtain 
atrenm^h  aierainst  it.  She  told  me  one  daj  when 
■he  was  ill,  that  if  she  did  not  constantly  exa. 
mine  the  actual  state  of  her  mind,  she  should 
pray  at  random,  without  any  certainty  what 


success,*  said  he,  *  thoujrh  I  shall  lament  the  day 
when  you  snatch  so  fair  a  flower  from  our  fields^ 
to  transplant  it  into  your  northern  gardens.* 

We  had  now  reached  the  Park-gate,  where 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel  field  joined  us.  As  it 
was  very  hot.  Dr.  Barlow  proposed  to  conduct 
ns  a  nearer  way.    Fie  carried  us  through  a  small 


particular  sins  she  should  prsy  against,  or  what*Hiursery  of  fruit  trees,  which  I  had  not  belbre 


were  her  particular  wants.  She  has  read  much 
scripture  and  little  controversy.  There  are  some 
doctrines  that  she  does  not  pretend  to  define, 
which  she  yet  practically  adopts.  She  cannot 
perhaps  give  you  a  disquisition  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  she  can  and  does  ftrvent- 
ly  implore  his  guidance  and  instruction ;  she 
believes  in  his  efficacy,  and  depends  on  his  sup- 
port. She  is  sensible  that  those  truths,  which 
from  their  deep  importance  are  most  obvious, 
have  more  of  the  vitality  of  religion,  and  influ- 
ence practice  nnore,  than  those  abstruse  points, 
which  unhappily  split  the  religious  world  into 
■0  many  parties. 

*  If  I  were  to  name  what  are  her  predominant 
virtues,  I  should  say  sincerity  and  humility. 
Conscious  of  her  own  imperfections,  she  never 
justifies  her  faults,  and  seldom  extenuates  them. 
She  receives  reproof  with  meekness,  and  advice 
with  gratitude.  Her  own  conscience  is  always 
9o  ready  to  condemn  h«*r,  that  she  never  wonders, 
nor  takes  offence  at  the  censure  of  others. 

*That  softness  of  manner  which  you  admire 
in  her,  is  not  the  varnish  of  good  breeding,  nor 
Is  it  merely  the  effect  of  good  temper,  thouf^h  in 
both  she  excels,  but  it  is  the  result  of  humility. 
She  appears  humble,  not  because  a  mild  exterior 
is  graceful,  but  because  she  has  an  inward  con- 
viction of  unworthiness  which  prevents  an  as- 
ruming  manner.  Yet  her  humility  has  no  cant; 
she  riiever  disburthens  her  conscience  by  a  few 
disparajring  phrase^  nor  lays  a  trap  for  praise 
by  indiscriminately  condemning  herself.  Her 
humility  never  impairs  her  cheerfulness ;  for  the 
sense  of  her  wants  directs  her  to  seek,  and  her 
fiiith  enables  her  to  find,  the  sure  foundation  of 
4  better  hope  than  any  which  can  be  derived  from 
b  delusive  confidence  in  her  own  goodness. 

*  One  day,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  when  I 
blamed  her  gentlv  for  her  backwardness  in  ex- 
pressing  her  opinion  on  some  t^erious  point,  she 
said,  *I  always  feel  diffident  in  speaking  on 
these  subjects,  not  only  lest  I  should  be  thought 
to  assume,  but  lest  I  really  should  assume  a  de- 

'  gree  of  piety  which  may  not  belong  to  me.     My 

treat  advantages  make  me  jealous  of  myselfl 
[y  dear  father  so  carefully  instructed  me,  and 
I  live  so  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  pious 
Mntiments,  that  I  am  of\en  afVaid  of  appearing 
,  better  than  I  am,  and  of  pretending  to  feel  in 
■my  heart,  what  perhaps  I  only  approve  in  my 
judgment*  Wheu  my  beloved  mother  was  ill,' 
continued  she,  *  I  often  caught  myself  saying 
mechanically,  *  God*s  will  be  dono  !*  when  I 
blush*' d  to  own,  how  little  I  felt  in  my  heart  of 
that  resignatioo  of  which  my  lips  were  so  la- 
▼iih.' 

I  hung  with  inexpressible  delight  on  every 
word  Dr.  Barlow  uttered,  and  expressed  my  fears 
that  such  a  prize  was  too  much  above  my  de- 
•erts,  |o  allow  me  to  encourage  very  sanguine 
li^iM.    *  Yoo  ^^^  ^7  cordial  wishei  for  your 


observed,  though  it  was  adjoining  the  ladies* 
flower  garden,  from  which  it  was  separated  and 
conceakd  by  a  row  of  small  trees.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  delicate  Lucille  would  al- 
low so  coarse  an  enclosure  to  be  so  near  her  or- 
namented ground.  *  Yon  see  she  does  all  aha 
can  to  shut  it  out,*  replied  he.  *  I  will  tell  yoo 
how  it  happens,  fbr  I  cannot  vindicate  the  taste 
of  my  fair  friend,  without  exposing  a  better  qua- 
lity in  her.  But  if  I  betray  her  you  must  net 
betray  me. 

*  It  is  a  rule  when  any  servant  who  has  lived 
seven  years  at  the  Grove  marries,  provided  they 
have  conducted  themselves  well,  and  made  a 
prudent  choice,  for  Mr.  Stanley  to  give  them  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  waste  to  build  a  cottage; 
he  also  allows  them  to  take  stones  from  his 
quarry,  and  lime  fh>m  his  kiln  ;  to  this  he  adds 
a  bit  of  ground  fbr  a  garden.  Mrs.  Stanley  pre- 
sents some  kitchen  tUrniture,  and  gives  a  wed- 
ding dinner ;  and  the  Rector  refuses  his  fee  for 
performing  the  cerenu>ny.* 

*  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *  this  is  not  the  first 
time  since  we  have  been  at  the  Grove,  that  1 
have  been  struck  with  observing  how  many  be« 
nefits  naturally  result  to  the  poor,  from  the  rich 
living  on  their  own  estates.  Their  dependants 
have  a  thousand  petty  local  advantages,  h  hich 
cost  almost  nothing  to  the  giver,  which  are  yet 
valuable  to  the  receiver,  and  of  which  the  absent 
never  think.' 

*  You  huve  heard/  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *that  Miss 
Stanley,  from  her  childhood,  has  been  passion 
atcly  fond  of  cultivating  a  garden.  When  she 
was  hardly  fourteen,  she  began  to  reflect  that 
the  delight  she  took  in  this  employment  wss  at 
tended  neither  with  pleasure  nor  profit  to  any 
one  but  herself^  and  she  became  jealous  of  a  gra- 
tification which  was  so  entirely  selfish.  She 
begged  this  piece  of  waste  ground  of  her  father, 
and  stocked  it  with  a«umberof  fine  young  fruit 
trees  of  the  common  sort,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  the  smaller  fruits.  When  there  is  a  wedding 
among  the  older  servants,  or  when  any  good 
girl  out  of  her  school  marries,  she  presents  their 
little  empty  garden  with  a  dozen  young  apple 
trees,  and  a  few  trees  of  the  other  sorts,  never 
forgetting  to  embellish  their  little  court  with 
roses  and  honey-suckles.  These  last  she  trans- 
plants from  the  shrubbery,  not  to  fill  up  the  viU 
toge  garden^  as  it  is  called,  with  any  thing  that 
is  of  no  positive  use.  She  employs  a  poor  lame 
man  in  the  village  a  day  in  the  week  to  look 
af)er  this  nursery,  and  by  cuttings  and  graf^  a 
good  stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.  It  la 
done  at  her  own  expense,  Mr.  Stanley  making 
this  a  condition  when  he  gave  her  the  ground ; 
*  otherwise,*  said  he,  *  trifling  as  it  is,  it  would 
be  my  charity  and  not  her's,  and  she  would  get 
thanked  fbr  a  kindneas  which  would  cost  her 
nothing.'  The  warm-hearted  little  Phoebe  co-ope- 
rates  in  this,  and  all  her  sister'a  laboura  of  kite. 
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*  Some  tueh  uomn  of  charity  with  every  per* 
■Nial  induli^nce,  she  jjenerally  impoeee  on  her- 
nir  and  from  this  association  she  has  acquired 
mother  virtae,  for  she  tells  me  smilin^f,  she  is 
■Niietiines  obliged  to  content  herself  with  prac- 
tising fVagality  instead  of  charity.  When  she 
finds  she  cannot  aflford  tioth  her  own  gratifica- 
taoo,  and  the  charitable  act  which  she  wanted 
to  associate  with  it,  and  is  therefore  compelled 
to  give  ap  the  charity,  she  compels  herself  to 
give  up  the  indulgence  also.  By  this  se)f.denial 
siw  gets  a  little  money  in  hand,  fbr  the  neit  de- 
■and,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  aflbrd  both  next 
time.' 

As  he  finished  speaking,  we  spied  the  lame 
gardener  pruning  and  clearing  the  trees.  *  Well, 
James,'  said  tlie  Doctor,  *  hivw  does  your  nursery 
thrive  V  *  Why,  Sir,*  said  the  poor  man,  *  we  ar« 
rather  thin  <^  stout  trees  at  present  You  know 
wo  had  three  weddings  at  Christmas,  which 
took  thirty.sii  of  my  beMt  apple  trees  at  a  blow, 
bisides  half  a  doien  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many 
plams.  But  we  shall  si>on  fetch  it  up,  fur  Miss 
Lucilla  makes  mo  plant  two  for  every  one  that 
is  removed,  so  that  we  are  always  provide*)  fbr 
a  wedding,  oome  when  it  will.* 

I  now  recollected  that  I  had  been  pleased  with 
observing  so  many  young  orchards  and  flo-.rish. 
ing  cottage  gardens  in  the  village  ;  little  did  I 
SDspect  the  fair  hand  which  could  thus  in  a 
very  few  years  diffuse  an  air  of  smiling  comf«irt 
around  these  humble  habitations,  and  embellish 
poverty  itself.  She  makes,  they  told  me,  her 
periodical  visits  of  inspection  to  see  that  neat- 
■OS*  and  order  du  not  degenerate. 

Not  to  appear  too  eager,  I  asked  the  poor 
man  some  questions  about  his  health,  which 
seemed  infirm.  *  f  am  but  weak.  Sir,*  said  he, 
*  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  should  have  been 
dead  long  ago  but  for  the  *Squire*s  family.  He 
gives  me  the  run  of  his  kitchen,  and  Miss  Lu- 
cilla allows  me  half  a  crown  a  week,  fbr  one 
day'it  work  and  any  odd  hour  I  can  spare ;  but 
she  don't  let  me  earn  it,  for  she  is  always  watch- 
ing for  fear  it  should  bo  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or 
too  wet  fbr  me  ;  and  she  brings  me  my  dose  of 
bark  herself  into  this  tool.housA,  tliat  she  may 
be  sure  I  take  it ;  fbr  she  says  senmnts  and  poor 

CDple  like  to  have  medicines  provided  for  them, 
t  don't  care  to  take  them.  Then  she  watches 
that  1  don't  throw  my  coat  on  the  wet  gras*, 
which,  she  aays,  gives  laboorinir  men  so  much 
ibeumalism ;  and  she  made  me  this  nice  flannel 
waiHtroat,  Sir,  with  h  r  own  hsnds.  At  Christ- 
OMs  they  gave  m<*  a  new  suit  fVom  top  to  toe,  so 
that  I  want  nothing  but  a  more  thankful  heart, 
for  I  neve"  inn  Se  grateful  enough  to  God  and 
IW*  Lenefactors.' 

*  asked  some  further  questions,  only  to  hsve 
llie  pleasure  of  hearing  bim  talk  longer  about 
fiOrilla.  *  But,  Sir,** said  he,  interrupiing  mc, 
*I  hear  bad  new^  very  bad  news.  Pray  your 
hono'ir  fiKgive  me.*  *What  do  you  mean, 
James  ^ '  eaid  i,  seeing  his  eye  fill.  *  Why, 
Bir,  nil  the  servants  at  the  Grove  will  have  it 
that  you  are  come  to  carry  off  Miss  Lucilla. 
Qod  bless  her  whenever  she  goes.  Your  Mr. 
Edwards,  Sir,  says  you  are  one  of  the  best  of 
|ont)emen,  but  indeed,  indeed,  I  don't  know  who 
mn  doKOfve  her.    She  will  oarry  t  blesaing 
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wherever  she  goes.'  The  honest  fellow  put  up 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat  to  brush  away  his  tears, 
nor  was  I  ashamed  of  those  with  which  his 
honest  affection  filled  my  owo  eyes.  While 
we  were  talking,  a  poor  little  girl,  who  I  knavr 
by  her  neat  uniform  belonged  to  Miss  Stanley'o 
sehool,  passed  as  with  a  lilUe  basliet  in  her  hand. 
James  called  to  her,  and  said,  *  make  haste, 
Rachel,  you  are  afler  your  time.' 

*  What,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,'  said 
Dr.  Birlow,  *  and  Rachel  is  come  fbr  her  nose* 
gays?'  *Yes,  Sir,'  said  Jan>es;  *I  fi>rgot  to 
tell  their  honours,  that  every  Saturday,  as  sooo 
as  the  school  is  over,  the  younger  Misses  give 
Rachel  leave  to  come  and  fetch  some  flowers 
out  of  her  garden,  which  she  carries  to  the 
town  to  sell ;  she  commonly  gets  aahilling,  halt 
of  which  they  make  her  la^  out  to  bring  home 
a  little  tea  for  her  poor  sick  mother,  and  tho 
other  half  slie  lays  up  to  buy  shoes  and  stijck* 
ings  fiir  herself  and  her  crippled  sister.  Every 
little  is  a  help  where  there  is  nothing,  Sir.* 

Sir  John  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
Bolfield,  whose  eyes  glistened  while  she  sotlly 
said,  *0  how  little  do  the  rich  ever  think  what 
the  aggreifatc  even  of  their  own  squandered  shil. 
lings  would  do  in  the  way  of  charity,  were  they 
systematically  applied  to  it.' 

James  now  ank>cked  a  little  private  door, 
which  opened  into  the  (Measure  ground.  Theroii 
at  a  distance,  silting  in  a  circle  on  the  new. mown 
crass,  under  a  tree,  we  beheld  all  the  little 
Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  \>etween  them, 
out  of  which  they  were  earnestly  employd  in 
Morling  and  tyini;  up  nosegays.  We  stood  some 
time  admiring  their  little  busy  faces  and  active 
finger*s  without  their  perceiving  us,  and  got  up 
to  them  just  as  they  were  putting  thnir  prettily 
formed  bouquets  into  Rachel's  basket,  wita 
which  she  marched  off,  with  many  charges  from 
the  children  to  waste  no  time  by  the  way,  and 
to  bo  sure  and  leave  tho  no«egay  that  had  tiie 
myrtle  in  it  at  Mrs.  Williams's. 

*  How  many  noseirays  have  you  given  to  Ra- 
chel to-day,  Louisa  7*  said  Dr.  Barlow  to  tho 
eldest  of  the  four.  *  Only  three  a- piece.  Sir,' 
replied  she.  ^  We  think  it  a  bad  day  when  we 
can't  make  up  our  dozen.  They  are  all  our  own ; 
we  seldom  touch  mamma's  flowerH,  and  we 
never  suffer  James  to  take  ours,  because  Phsbo 
Mid  it  miirht  be  tempting  him.'  Little  Jane 
lamented  that  Lucilla  had  given  them  nothing 
to-day,  eieept  two  or  three  aprigs  of  her  hcst 
flowerine  myrtle,  which,  added  she,  *  we  make 
Rnnhol  give  into  the  bargain  to  a  poor  sick  lady, 
who  liives  flowers,  and  used  to  have  goml  ones 
of  her  own,  but  who  has  now  no  money  to  spare, 
and  oould  not  afford  to  give  more  than  the  c>im- 
mon  price  fbr  a  noengsy  for  her  sick  room  !  So 
we  alwaya  slip  a  nice  flower  or  two  out  of  the 
ffreen-house  into  her  little  bunch,  and  aiy  no- 
thing. When  we  walk  that  way  we  of>en  leave 
her  so'ne  flowers  ourselves,  and  would  do  it 
oflener,  if  it  did  not  hurt  poor  Rachel's  trade.' 

As  wa  walkod  away  from  the  sweet  prattlera 
Dr,  Barlow  aaid,  *  These  little  crestures  already 
emulate  their  sisters  in  associating  some  pretty 
kindness  with  their  own  pleasures.  The  act  la 
trifling,  but  the  habit  is  good ;  as  is  every  hal>i| 
which  bolpe  to  take  at  out  of  aelf ;  which  tearhof 
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in  to  xraniier  oar  attention  froro  our  own  grati- 
fication, to  the  wants  and  pleanureB  of  another.* 

*  I  Ronfeas,*  said  Lady  Bd  I  fie  Id,  as  we  entered 
the  house,  *  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it 
lAui  any  part  of  charity  to  train  my  children  to 
the  hi  bit  of  sacrificing  their  time  or  their  plea- 
•are  fur  the  benefit  of  others,  thouj^h,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  are  very  feeling  and  very  liberal 
with  their  money.* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  oar 
money,  not  their's.  It  ia,  I  fear,  a  cheap  libe- 
rality,  and  abridg^es  not  themselves  of  one  en. 
joyment  Th€y  well  know  we  are  so  pleased 
to  see  them  charitable,  we  ahall  instantly  repay 
them  with  interest,  whatever  they  ijriva  away, 
■o  that  we  have  hitherto  atfurded  them  no  op. 

rrtunity  to  show  their  actual  dis^Kisitions.  Nay 
begin  to  fear  they  may  become  charitable 
through  covetouaness,  if  they  find  out  that  the 
mure  they  tfive  the  more  they  shall  get  We 
roust  correct  this  artificial  liberaJity  as  soon  as 
wc  go  homo.* 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

A  PKW  days  after.  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 
agreed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carltnn*s,  where 
we  breakfasted.  Nothinir  could  be  more  rational 
than  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  nor  more  agree- 
able and  unreserved  than  hin  conversation.  His 
behaviour  to  his  amiable  wife  was  affectionately 
attentive,  and  Sir  John,  who  is  a  iiioHt  critical 
observer,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  natural  and 
nnatfectcd.  It  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
esteem  inspired  by  her  merit,  and  quickened  by 
a  sense  of  his  former  unworthiness,  which  made 
hini  feel  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough  to  efface 
the  memory  of  past  unkindness.  He  maniftsKt- 
•d  evident  symptoms  of  a  mind  earnestly  intent 
on  the  discovery  and  purnoit  of  moral  and  re* 
Kgious  truth ;  and  from  tbc  natural  ardour  of 
his  character,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse, 
his  attainments  seemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
considerable. 

The  sweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Carlton*a  enan. 
tonance  was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance  with  a 
■mile  of  satisfaction.  We  had  been  informed 
with  what  pleasure  she  observed  every  accessirm 
of  rightminded  acquaintance  which  lier  hus. 
band  made.  Though  her  natural  modesty  pre. 
▼ented  her  from  introducing  any  subject  herself, 

Jet  when  any  thing  useful  was  brought  forward 
y  others,  she  promoted  it  by  a  look  compound 
•d  of  pleasure  and  intelligence. 

AfXera  variety  of  topics  had  been  despatched, 
the  conversation  fell  on  the  prejudices  which 
were  commonly  entertained  by  men  of  the  world 
against  religion.  *  For  my  own  ()art,*  said  Mr. 
Carlton,  *  I  must  confess  that  no  man  had  ever 
more  and  stronger  prejudices  to  combat  than 
myself.  I  mean  not  my  own  exculpation,  when 
I  add,  that  the  imprudence,  the  want  of  judg. 
ment,  and  above  ail  the  incongruous  mixtures 
and  inconsistencies  in  many  characters  who 
are  reckoned  religious,  and  are  ill  calculated  to 
do  away  fhe  unfavourable  opinions  of  men 
of  an  op[sMite  way  of  thinking.  As  I  pre. 
■ume  that  you,  gentlemen,  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  erron  of  my  early  life— error  indeed  it  an 


appellation  far  too  mild — I  shall  not  scrapie  If 
own  to  you  the  source  of  those  prejudicea  whicii 
retarded  my  progress,  ev<>n  afVcr  I  became 
ashamed  of  my  deviations  from  virtue.  I  had 
felt  the  turpitude  of  my  habits  long  before  I 
had  courage  to  renounce  them  ;  and  I  renounced 
them  long  before  I  had  courage  to  avow  my  ab 
horrence  of  them.' 

Sir  John  and  I  expressed  ourselves. extreme 
ly  obliged  by  the  candour  of  his  declarati(»n,anc 
assured  him  that  his  further  declarations  would 
not  only  gratify  but  benefit  as. 

*  Educated  as  I  had  been,*  said  Mr.  Carlton, 
*  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  r<>ligion,  mine 
was  rather  an  habitual  indifference  than  a  sys- 
tematic unbelief.  My  thoughtless  course  of 
life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  that  Christianity 
miitht  not  be  true,  yet  had  by  no  means  been 
able  to  convince  me  that  it  was  false.  As  I  had 
not  been  taught  to  search  for  truth  at  the  fmio- 
tain,  for  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  Bible, 
I  had  no  readier  means  f<ir  fiirming  my  judg. 
ment,  than  by  observing,  though  with  a  careless 
and  casual  eye,  what  effect  religion  produced  in 
those  who  professed  to  be  influenced  by  it.— 
My  observations  sugmented  my  prejudices. 
What  I  saw  of  the  professors  increased  my  dis- 
like of  the  profession.  All  the  charges  brought 
by  their  enemies,  for  I  had  been  accuntonied  to 
weigh  the  validity  of  testimony,  had  not  rivetted 
my  dislike  so  much,  as  the  difference  belvieea 
their  own  avowed  principles  and  their  obvious 
practice.  Religious  men  should  be  the  more 
cautious  of  giving  occasion  fur  reproach,  as 
they  know  the  world  ia  always  on  the  wsVsh, 
and  is  more  glad  to  have  its  prejudices  confirm- 
ed than  removed. 

*  I  seized  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  absence 
(who  was  just  then  called  out  of  the  room,  but 
returned  almost  immediately)  to  observe,  that 
what  rooted  my  disgust,  was,  the  eagernefiR  with 
which  the  mother  of  my  incKtimable  wife,  who 
made  a  great  parade  of  religirm,  pressed  the  mar- 
riage of  her  only  child  with  a  man  whose  con- 
duct she  knew  to  be  irregular,  and  of  whrjoe 
piinciples  she  entertained  a  just,  that  is,  an  un- 
favourable opinion.  To  see,  I  repeat,  the  re 
litfious  moihpr  of  Mrs.  Carlton  obviously  govern- 
ed in  her  zeal  for  promoting  our  uni«m  by  mo- 
tives as  worldly  as  those  of  my  poor  father,  wdo 
pretended  to  no  religion  at  all,  would  have  e^ 
tremely  lowered  any  respect  which  I  might 
have  previously  been  induced  to  «>nter*ain  for 
characters  of  that  description.  Nor  was  this 
disgust  diminished  by  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  had  known  him  while  a  profes- 
sed man  of  the  world,  and  had  at  t'lat  time,  I 
fear,  disliked  his  violent  temper,  his  narrow 
mind,  and  his  coarse  manners,  more  tha«  hii 
vices. 

*I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
change  the  heart,  and  1  ridiculed  the  wild  chi- 
mera. My  contempt  for  this  notion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  cimductof  Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his  new 
character.  I  found  it  had  produced  little  change 
in  him,  except  furnishing  him  a*ith  a  new  sub- 
j^ot  of  discussion.  I  saw  that  he  had  only  laid 
down  one  aet  of  r>pinions,  and  taken  up  another, 
with  no  addition  whatever  to  his  virtues,  and 
with  the  addition  to  his  vices  of  spiritual  pride 
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•nd  RpIf'Oonfidence ;  (or  with  hypocrisy  I  have 
DO  right  to  charge  any'  man.  I  obfcrved  that 
Tvrrf^J  and  onu  or  tHoofhis  new  friendR,  rather 
eonrt4>d  Attuck  Uian  avoided  iu  They  consider, 
ed  discretion  as  the  iiifirinity  of  a  worldly  mind, 
anii  every  attempt  at  kindness  or  conciliatioji  as 
an  Jihantionmeiit  of  faith.  They  eageily  as. 
crih<*d  to  their  piety,  the  dislike  which  was 
oOen  exrited  hy  their  peculiarities.  I  found 
theiri  apl  to  dignify  the  disapprobation  which 
th<:ir  sini;ularity  occasioned  with  the  name  of 
pf  rs«'cuiion.  I  have  seen  them  take  comfort  in 
the  iM^lief  that  it  was  their  religion  which  was 
disliked,  when  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  od. 
dities 

*  At  TvrrePs  I  became  arquainted  with  your 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  leave  you  to 
jud:;e  whether  their  characters,  that  of  Uie  lady 
especially,  were  calculated  tn  do  away  my  pre- 
ju«ii(*e8.  I  had  learned  from  my  favourite  Ro. 
man  pfiet  a  precept  in  c<wn position,  of  never 
making  a  G<k1  spiienr,  exrept  on  occa«ions 
worth V  of  a  Gr>d,  I  hive  since  had  reason  to 
thitik  this  rule  as  justly  theological  as  it  is  clas. 
sicul.  5^1  thnu!/ht  not  the  Ranhys. 

*  It  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by  every 
reflectintr  mind,  as  Grd  is  to  be  viewed  in  a)l 
his  wcrks,  so  his  *  never-failing  Providence  or. 
dereth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.* 
But  surely  there  is  something  very  offensive  in 
tho  indecent  familiarity  with  which  the  name 
of  G<id  and  Providen<»  is  brought  in  on  every 
triviul  ocraDion,  as  was  the  constant  practice  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  was  not  even  then  so 
illogicil  a  reasoner  as  to  allow  a  general  and 
deny  a  particular  providence.  If  the  one  were 
trii**,  I  inferred  that  the  other  could  not  be  false. 
Bit  I  felt  that  the  reh]{..«n  of  these  people  was 
of  a  Klight  texture  and  a  bad  taste.  I  was  dis» 
glinted  with  littleness  in  some  instances,  and 
with  inconsistency  in  others.  Still  t  eir  ah. 
■urditv  gave  me  right  to  suspect  their  sincei  ity. 

'  Whenever  Mrs.  Rinby  hnd  a  petty  inclina- 
tion  to  gratify,  she  hiid  always  recourse  to  what 
she  cnlied  the  UadinfiB  of  Protidenet,  In  mat- 
ters of  no  more  moment  than  whether  she  should 
drink  tea  with  one  neitfhbonr  instead  of  another,  I 
■be  was  impelled^  or  directed^  or  ovetrultd.  I 
observed  that  she  always  tmik  care  to  interpret 
these  leadings  to  her  own  state,  an^nder  their 
sanction  she  always  did  what  her  Mcy  led  her 
to  do.  She  professed  to  fiillow  this  guidance  on 
such  minute  occasions,  that  I  had  almost  said, 
her  piety  seemed  a  little  tnpious.  To  the  actual 
dispeniuitions  of  Providence,  especially  when 
they  came  in  a  trying  or  adverse  shspe,  I  did 
not  observe  more  submission  than  I  had  seen  in 

rirsons  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  religion, 
mast  own  to  you  also,  that  as  I  am  rather  fas- 
tidioue,  I  began  to  fancy  that  vulgar  language, 
quaint  phrases,  and  fklse  grammer,  were  neces. 
nrily  sonnected  with  religion.  The  sacrifice 
oi*  taste  and  elegance  seemed  indispensable,  and 
I  was  inclined  to  fear  that  if  they  were  right,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  to  heaven  with  good 
Enelish.* 

*  Though  I  grant  there  is  some  truth  in  your 
remarks.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  you  must  allow  that  when 
men  are  determined  at  all  events  to  hunt  down 
reli^ioDfl  characters,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  to 


find  plausible  objections  to  justify  their  disliKo; 
and  while  they  conceal,  even  from  themselves, 
the  real  motive  of  their  aversion,  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  pry  into  the  characters  of  men 
who  are  reckoned  pious,  is  exercised  with  the 
secret  hope  of  finding  faults  enough  to  confirm 
their  prejudices.* 

*  As  a  general  truth,  you  are  perfectly  ri^ht,' 
said  Mr.  Carlton ;  *  but  at  the  period  to  which  I 
allude,  I  had  now  got  to  that  stage  of  my  pro- 
gress, as  to  be  rather  searching  for  instances  to 
invite  than  to  repel  me  in  my  inquiry,* 

*  You  will  grant,  however,*  said  I,  *  that  it  if 
H  common  effect  of  prejudice  to  transfier  the 
faults  of  a  religious  man  to  religion  itself.  Such 
a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth  manner,  an 
awkward  gestuie,  an  unmodulated  voice;  hie 
allui<ions  may  be  coarse,  his  phraseology  quaint, 
his  language  slovenly.  The  solid  virtues  which 
may  He  disguised  under  these  incumbrances  go 
for  nothing.  The  man  is  absurd,  and  therefore 
Christianity  is  ridiculous.  Its  troth,  however, 
thouifh  it  may  be  eclipsed,  cannot  be  extinguish- 
ed. Like  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  f(>r  ever.* 

*  There  was  another  repulsive  circumstance,* 
replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  the  scanty  charities  both 
of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  friends,  so  inferior  to  the 
liberality  of  my  father  and  of  Mr.  Flam,  who 
never  professed  to  be  governed  by  any  higher 
motive  than  mere  feeling,  strengthenert  my  dis- 
like. The  calculations  of  mere  reason  taught 
nte  that  the  religious  man  who  does  not  greatly 
exceed  ihe  man  of  the  world  in  his  liberalities, 
falls  short  of  hi  m;  because  the  worldly  man 
who  gives  liberally,  acts  above  his  principle, 
while  the  Christian  who  does  no  more,  falls  short 
«if  his.  And  though  I  by  no  means  insist  that 
liberality  is  a  certain  indication  of  piety,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  want  of  the  one 
is  no  doubtful  symptom  of  the  absence  of  the 
other.* 

*  I  next  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the  con- 
duct of  another  description  of  Christians,  who 
come  under  the  clasa  of  the  formal  and  ihc  de- 
cent. They  were  considered  as  more  credits hfe, 
but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to  be  more  exem- 
plary.    They  were  more  absorbed  in  the  world, 
and  more  governed  by  its  opinion.  I  found  them 
cl.imorous  in  defence  of  the  church  in  words,  bm 
neither  adorning  it  by  their  lives,  nor  embrac- 
ing  its  doctrines  in  their  hearts.     Rigid  Jn  the • 
observance  of  some  of  its  external  rites.  At  lit- 
tle influenced  hv  its  liberitl  principles  and  cha» 
ritable  spirit  They  venerated  the  establishment 
merely  as  a  political  institution  ;  but  of  her  f>ut- 
ward  forms  tliey  conceived  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  her  excellence.     Of  her  spiritual 
beauty  and  superiority  they  seemed  to  have  no 
conception.   I  observed  in  them  less  warmth  of 
affection  for  those  with  whom  they  agreed  in 
external  profession,  than  of  rancour  for  those 
who  differed  from  them,  though   but  a  single 
shade,  and  in  points  of  no  importance.     They 
were  c*  rdial  haters,  and  frigid  lovers.  Had  thej 
lived  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  church  was 
split  into  parties  by  paltry  disputes,  they  would 
have  thnuflfht  the  cf  ntroversy  aliout  the  time  of 
keeping  Elaster,  of  nv>re  consequence  than  ths 
event  itself,  which  that  festival  celebrates.* 
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*  M^  dear  Sir/  said  I,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
ipcaking,  *  you  have  accounted  verj  naturally 
for  your  prejudices.  Your  chief  error  seems  to 
have  consisied  in  the  selection  of  the  persons 
you  adopted  as  standards.  They  all  differed  as 
much  from  the  right  as  they  difl^rod  from  each 
other ;  and  the  truth  is,  their  vehement  desire 
to  differ  from  each  other  wa»  a  chief  cause  why 
they  departed  so  much  from  the  right.  But 
your  instances  were  so  unhappily  chosen,  that 
tliey  proved  nothing  against  Christianity.  The 
two  opposite  descriptions  of  persons  who  deter^ 
red  ynu  from  religion,  and  who  passed  muster 
in  their  respective  corps,  under  the  generic 
terin  of  religious,  would,  I  believe,  be  scarcely 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  soberly  and  sound- 
ly pious.* 

*My  own  subsequent  experience,*  resnmed 
Mr.  Carlton,  *  has  confirmed  the  justness  of  your 
remark.  When  I  began,  through  the  gradual 
chani;e  wrought  in  my  views  and  actions  by  the 
silent  but  powerful  preaching  of  Mrs.  Carlton's 
example,  to  have  less  interest  in  believing  that 
Christianity  was  false,  I  thrn  applied  myself  to 
March  for  rea(H)ns,  to  believe  that  it  was  true. 
But  plain,  abstract  reasoning,  though  it  might 
catch  hold  on  beings  who  are  all  pure  intellect, 
and  though  it  might  have  given  a  right  bias 
even  to  my  opinions,  would  probably  never  have 
determined  my  conduct,  unless  I  saw  it  clothed, 
as  it  were,  with  a  body.  I  wanted  examples 
which  should  influence  me  to  act,  as  well  as 
proofs  which  should  incline  me  to  believe ; 
■omethmg  which  would  leach  me  what  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  to  think.  I  wanted  exemplifications 
as  well  as  precepts.  I  doubted  of  all  merely 
speculative  truth.  I  wanted,  from  beholding 
the  effect,  to  refer  back  to  the  principle.  I  want- 
ed arguments  more  palpable  and  less  theoretic. 
Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  if  religion  be  a  real 
principle  it  must  bo  an  operative  one,  and  I 
would  rationally  infer  that  Christianity  were 
true,  if  the  tone  of  Christian  practice  were  high. 

*  I  Beg^n  to  look  clandestinely  into  Henrietta's 
Bible.  There  indeed  I  found  that  the  spirit  of 
religion  was  invested  with  just  such  a  body  as 
•I  had  wished  to  see;  that  it  exhibited  actions  as 
well  as  sentiments,  characters  as  well  as  doc- 
trines ;  the  life  pourtrayed  evidently  governed 
by  the  principle  inculcated;  the  conduct  and 
the  doctrine  in  just  correspondence.    But  if  the 

^ible^true,  thought  I,  may  we  not  reasonably 
expect,  that  the  principles  which  once  produced 
the  exalted  practice  which  that  Bible  records 
will  produce  similar  effects  now  ? 

*I  put,  rashly  perhaps,  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  issue,  and  sought  society  of  a 
higher  stamp.  Fortunately,  the  increasing  ex- 
ternal decorum  of  my  conduct,  began  to  make 
my  reception  less  aif!icult  among  good  men 
than  it  had  been.  Hitherto,  and  that  for  the 
take  of  my  wife,  my  visits  had  rather  been  en- 
dured than  encouraged;  nor  was  I  myself  for- 
ward  to  seek  the  society  which  shunned  me. 
Even  of  those  superior  characters,  with  Arhom  I 
did  occaHionally  associate,  I  had  not  oi,me  near 
enough  to  form  an  exact  estimate.* 

*  DisiNTEacsTEONBSs  ANO  co.NsrsTKMCT  had  be- 
eome  with  me  a  sort  of  touch-stone,  by  which 
lo  trv  the  chsracters  I  was  investigatini^.    My 


experiment  was  favourable.  I  had  for  some 
time  examined  my  wife's  conduct,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  admiration  as  to  the  act,  and  incredulity 
as  to  the  motive.  I  had  seen  her  foregoing  her 
own  indulgences,  that  she  might  augment  thoeo 
of  a  husband  whom  she  had  so  little  reason  to 
lore.  Here  were  the  two  qualities  1  required, 
with  a  renunciation  of  self  without  parade  or 
profession.  Still  this  was  a  solitary  instance. 
When,  on  a  nearer  survey,  I  beheld  Dr.  Barlow 
exhibiting,  by  his  exemplary  conduct  during  the 
week,  the  best  commentary  on  his  Sunday's 
sermon :  when  I  saw  him  refuse  a  living  of 
nearly  twice  the  valne  of  that  he  possessed,  b«* 
cause  the  change  would  diminish  his  usefulness, 
I  was  Btaggtmd. 

*  When  1  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  spending 
their  time  and  fortime  as  entirely  in  acts  of  be- 
neficence, as  if  they  had  built  their  hope  on 
charity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  renouncing  any 
such  confidence,  and  trusting  entirely  to  another 
fbundation ; — when  I  saw 'Lucilla,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  refusing  a  young  nnbleman  of  a  clear 
estate,  and  neitfier  disagreeable  in  his  person  or 
manner,  on  the  single  avowed  ground  of  his 
loose  principles;  when  the  noble  rejection  of  the 
daughter  was  supported  by  the  parents,  whose 
principles  no  arguments  drawn  from  rank  or 
fiirtune  could  subvert  or  shake — I  was  con- 
vineed. 

*  These,  and  some  other  instances  of  the  same 
nature,  were  exactly  the  test  I  had  been  seeking. 
Here  was  disinterestednesw  upon  full  proof. 
Here  was  eonsittf.ney  between  practice  and  pro- 
fbssion.  By  such  examples,  and  by  cordially 
adopting  those  principles  which  produced  them, 
together  with  a  daily  increasine  sense  of  my 
past  enormities,  I  h(>pe  to  become  in  time  less 
nnworthy  of  the  wife  to  whom  I  owe  ray  peace 
on  earth,  and  my  hope  in  heaven.' 

The  tears  which  had  been  collecting  in  Mrs. 
Carlton's  eyes  for  some  time,  now  silently  stole 
down  her  cheeks.  Sir  John  and  myself  were 
deeply  affected  with  the  frank  and  honest  nar- 
rative to  which  we  had  been  listening.  It  raised 
in  us  an  esteem  and  affection  for  the  narrator 
which  has  since  been  continually  augmenting. 
I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  his  state,  £r  the  diC 
ficulties  which  impeded  it,  nor  that  his  advance- 
ment will  te  Jess  sure,  because  it  has  been  gra- 
dual. His  rear  of  delusion  has  been  a  salutary 
guard.  The  apparent  slowness  of  his  progress 
has  arisen  from  his  dread  of  self-deception,  and 
the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an  indivatiun  of 
his  sincerity. 

*  But  did  you  not  find,'  said  I,  *  that  the  piety 
of  these  more  correct  Christians  drew  upon 
them  nearly  as  much  censure  and  suspicion  aa 
the  indiscretion  of  the  enthuciasts  7  And  that 
the  formal  class  who  were  nearly  as  far  remov- 
cd  from  effective  piety  as  from  wild  fanaticism, 
ran  away  with  all  the  credit  of  religion  f* 

*  With  those,'  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  who  ar« 
on  the  watch  to  discredit  Christianity,  no  con* 
sistency  cnn  stand  their  determined  opposition ; 
but  the  fair  and  candid  inquirer  will  not  reject 
the  truth,  when  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  with 
a  clear  and  convincing  evidence 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  the  g«»neral 
subject,  yet  my  thoaghta  had  wandered  firoin  it 
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to  Lucilla,  ever  tinoe  her  noble  rejection  of 
Loid  Staunton  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Carlton 
••  one  of  the  caoaes  which  had  strengthenod  his 
nniteady  faith.  And  while  he  and  Sir  John 
were  talking  over  their  youthful  connection*,  I 
nsomed  with  Mrs.  Carlton,  who  sat  next  me, 
the  interesting  topic. 

*  Lord  Staunton,*  said  she,  *  ia  a  relation,  and 
not  a  very  distant  one,  of  ours.  He  used  to  take 
more  delight  in  Mr.  Carlton's  society  when  it 
was  less  improving,  than  he  does  now,  that  it 
Is  become  really  valuable  ;  yet  he  oflen  visits  us. 
Miss  Stanley  now  and  tlien  indulges  me  with 
her  company  for  a  day  or  two.  In  the  visits 
Lord  Staunton  happened  to  meet  her  two  or 
three  tir lies.  He  was  enchanted  with  her  per- 
son and  manners,  and  exerted  every  art  and 
ftculty  of  pleasinjf,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
be  possesses.  Tnough  we  should  both  have  re. 
joiced  iu  an  alliance  with  the  excf^lleiit  family 
■t  the  Grove,  through  this  sweet  girl,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  not  to  conceal  from  her  the  irrej^u. 
larity  of  my  cousin's  conduct  in  one  particular 
i&stance,  as  well  as  the  general  looseness  of  his 
religious  principles.  The  caution  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  he  had  so  much  prudence  and 
food  breeding  as  to  behave  with  general  pro- 
priety when  under  our  roof;  and  he  allowed  me 
to  speak  to  him  more  freely  than  any  other  per- 
son. When  I  talked  seriously,  he  sometimes 
laughed,  always  opposed,  but  was  never  angry. 

*  One  day  he  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  when 
Miss  Stanley  was  with  me.  He  found  us  in 
my  dressing-room  reading  together  a  Diiserta- 
Men  on  the  power  of  religion  to  cfiange  the  heart. 
Dreading  some  ^vity,  1  strove  to  hide  the  book, 
but  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  glancing  his 
eye  on  the  title,  he  said,  laughing,  *  This  is  a 
foolish  subject  enough  ;  a  good  heart  does  not 
want  changing,  and  with  a  bad  one  none  of 
lis  three  having  any  thing  to  do.'  Lucilla  spoke 
not  a  syllable.  AU  the  light  things  he  uttered, 
and  which  he  meant  for  wit,  so  far  from  raising 
a  smile,  increased  her  gravity.  She  listened, 
bat  with  some  uneasiness,  to  a  desultory  con- 
versation between  us,  in  which  I  attempted  to 
tasert  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  rectify  the 
mind,  and  alter  the  character.  Lord  Staunton 
treated  my  assertion  as  a  wild  iMmera,  and 
■aid,  *  He  was  sure  I  had  more  understanding 
tlian  to  adopt  such  a  methodisiical  notion ;  pro- 
ftssing  at  the  same  time  a  vague  admiration  of 
virtue  and  goodness,  which  ne  said,  bowing  to 
Miss  Stanley,  were  natural  where  they  existed 
at  all ;  that  a  good  heart  did  not  want  mending, 
and  a  bad  one  could  not  be  mended,  with  other 
■imilar  expressions,  all  implying  contempt  of 
ny  position,  and  exclusive  compliment  to  her. 

*  After  dinner,  Lncilla  stole  away  from  a 
aonversation  which  was  not  very  interesting  to 
her,  and  carried  her  book  to  the  summer-house, 
knowing  that  Lord  Staunton  liked  to  sit  long 
al  table.  But  hie  lordship,  raiasing  her  for 
whom  the  visit  was  meant,  aoon  broke  up  the 
party,  and  hearing  which  way  she  took,  pur- 
•ned  her  to  the  summer-house.  After  a  pro- 
lusion of  compUmentf*,  expressive  of  his  high 
admiration,  he  declared  bis  passion  in  very 
•trong  and  explicit  terms,  and  requested  her 
piOpbsion  to  make  proposals  to  her  father, 


to  which  he  conceived  she  could  have  no  pos- 
sible objection. 

*  She  thanked  him  with  great  politeness  for 
his  favourable  opinion,  but  frankly  told  him, 
that  though  extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  he 
intended  her,  thanks  were  all  she  had  to  offer 
in  turn ;  she  earnestly  desired  the  business 
might  go  no  further,  and  that  he  would  s)>are 
himself  the  trouble  of  an  application  to  her 
father,  who  always  kindly  allowed  her  to  de- 
cide for  herself,  in  a  concern  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 

*  Disappointed,  shocked,  and  irritated  at  a  re- 
jection so  wholly  unexpected,  he  insisted  on 
knowing  the  cause.  Was  it  his  person  7  was  it 
his  fortune  7  waa  it  hia  understanding  to  which 
she  objected  7  She  honestly  assured  him  it  was 
neither.  His  rank  and  fortune  were  above  her 
expectations.  To  his  natural  advantages  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection.  He  still  ve- 
hemently insisted  on  her  assigning  the  true 
cause.  She  was  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
confessing  that  she  feared  his  principles  were 
not  those  of  a  man  with  whom  she  could  vea 
ture  to  trust  her  own. 

*  He  bore  this  reproof  with  more  patience 
than  she  had  expected.  As  she  had  made  no 
exception  to  his  person  and  understanding, 
both  of  which  he  rated  very  highly,  lie  could 
bear  with  the  charge  brought  against  his  prin- 
ciples, on  which  he  did  not  set  so  great  a  value. 
She  had  indeed  wounded  his  pride,  but  not  in 
the  part  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  *  If 
that  be  all,'  said  he  gaily,  *  the  obiection  is  at 
an  end  ;  your  charming  society  will  reform  me, 
your  influence  will  raise  my  principles,  and 
your  example  will  change  my  character.' 

*  What,  my  Lord,'  said  she,  her  courage  in 
creasing  with  her  indignation,  *  this  from  you 
From  you,  who  declared  only  this  morning,  thai 
the  work  of  changing  the  heart  was  too  great 
for  the  Almighty  himself?  You  do  not  noa 
scruple  to  declare  that  it  is  in  my  power.  Thai 
work  which  is  too  hard  for  Omnipotence,  youi 
flattery  would  make  me  believe  a  weak  girl  can 
accomplish.  No  my  lord,  I  will  never  add  ti- 
the number  of  those  rash  women  who  have  riak- 
ed  their  eternal  happiness  on  this  vain  hope.  I. 
would  be  too  late  to  repent  of  my  folly,  after 
my  presumption  had  incurred  its  just  punish- 
ment' ^ 

*  So  sayinv,  she  left  the  snmmer-hotfM  wi4 
a  polite  dignity,  which,  as  she  afterwards  told 
me,  increased  his  passion,  while  it  inflamed  his 
pride  almost  to  madness.  Finding  she  refused 
to  appear,  he  quitted  the  house,  but  not  his  de- 
sign. His  applications  have  since  been  repeat- 
ed, but  though  he  has  met  with  the  firmest  re- 
pulses, both  fVom  the  parenta  and  the  daughter, 
he  cannot  be  prevaileid  upon  to  relinquish  his 
hope.  It  is  so  far  a  misfortune  to  us,  as  La- 
cilla  now  never  comes  near  us,  except  he  is 
known  not  to  be  in  the  country.  Had  the  objection 
been  to  his  person,  or  fortune,  he  says,  as  it 
would  have  been  sobolantial,  it  might  have  beer 
insuperable ;  but  where  the  only  ground  of  dif- 
ferenco  is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  he  is  sure 
that  time  and  perseverance  will  conquer  such  a 
chimerical  objection.' 

I  returned  to  the  Grove,  not  only  corea  af 
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cverv  jralout*  fc^'lip^,  but  tmntported  with  such 
a  I]  ciMiTir  proof' cf  the  dignity  And  purity  of 
AJ:tc  iSi.anJHy's  tfiind. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Mirfd  SpARKKs,  a  neighbouring  lady,  whom 
tiie  reputation  of  beini^  a  wit  and  an  Amazon, 
hiid  kept  single  at  the  age  of  five  and  ioriy^ 
thouirh  her  pertson  was  not  disagreeable,  and 
her  tbriuno  was  considerable,  called  in  one 
morning  while  we  were  at  breakfast.  S  le  is 
remarkable  for  h<)r  pretention  to  odd  and  oppo. 
■ite  qualities.  S  le  is  something  of  a  scholar, 
mnd  a  huntress,  a  politician,  and  a  farrier.  She 
outrides  Mr.  Flam,  and  out-argues  Mr.  Tyrrel ; 
excels  in  driving  four  in  hand,  and  in  canvass, 
ing  at  an  election.  She  is  always  anxious  about 
the  party,  but  never  about  the  csndidate,  in 
whom  she  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his  being 
ia  the  opposition,  which  she  accepts  as  a  pledge 
Ibr  all  other  merit  lu  her  adoption  of  any  ta. 
lent,  or  her  exercise  of  any  quahty,  it  is  always 
niflicient  recommendation  to  her  that  it  is  not 
feminine. 

From  the  window  we  saw  her  descend  from 
her  loHy  phaston,  and  when  she  came  in, 

The  cap.  tbo  whip,  the  niascaline  attire, 

the  loud  voice,  the  intrepid  look,  the  indepen- 
dent air,  the  whole  deportment  indicated  a  dis. 
position  rather  to  confer  protection  than  to  ac- 
cept it. 

She  made  an  apology  for  her  intrusion,  by 
saying  that  her  visit  was  rather  to  the  stable 
than  the  breakfast  room.  One  of  her  horses  was 
a  little  lame,  and  she  wanted  to  consult  Mr. 
Stunley*s  groom,  who  it  seems  was  her  oracle 
in  that  science,  in  which  she  herself  is  a  pro- 
fessed adept. 

During  her  short  visit,  she  laboured  so  sedu- 
lously, not  to  diminish  by  her  conversation  the 
character  she  was  so  desirous  to  establish,  that 
her  efforts  defeated  the  end  they  aimed  to  se- 
cure. She  was  witty  with  all  her  mirth,  and  her 
sarcastic  turn,  for  wit  it  was  dot,  made  little 
amends  for  her  want  of  simplicity.  I  perceived 
that  she  was  fond  of  the  bold,  the  marvellous, 
^d  ^M  incredible.  Sho  ventured  to  tell  a 
•tory  of  two,  so  little  within  the  verge  of  ordi- 
nary  probability,  that  she  risked  her  credit  for 
▼eracity,  without  perhaps  really  violating  truth. 
The  credit  acquired  by  such  relations  seldom 
pays  the  relator  for  the  hazard  run  by  the  com- 
munication. 

As  we  fell  into  conversation,  I  observed  the 
peculiarities  of  her  character.  She  never  sees 
any  difficulties  in  any  question.  Whatever  topic 
is  started,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  are 
hesitating  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  determi- 
nation, she  alone  is  never  at  a  loss.  Iler  an- 
•wer  always  follows  the  proposition,  without  a 
inoment*s  interval  for  examination  herself,  or, 
for  allowing  any  other  person  a  chance  of  de- 
livering an  opinion. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  sets  an  example  of 
strict  punctuality  to  his  family,  bad  to-day  come 
in  to  perform  has  family  dfivotions  somewhat 


latter  than  usual.  I  could  perceive  that  he  had 
tieen  a  little  moved.  Hin  countenance  wanted 
something  of  its  placid  serenity,  though  it  seem- 
ed to  bo  a  serifiusness  untinctured  with  anther. 
He  confessed,  while  we  wore  at  breakfn!«t,  that 
he  had  been  spending  above  an  hour,  in  brinp'ng 
one  of  his  younger  cliiKiren  to  a  sense  of  a  fault 
she  had  committed.  *  She  has  not,*  said  he, 
*told  an  absolute  falsehood,  but  in  what  »he 
said  there  was  a  prevarication,  there  was  pride, 
there  was  passion.  Her  perverseness  has  at 
length  given  way.  Tears  of  resentment  are 
changed  into  tears  of  contrition.  But  slm  is 
not  to  appear  in  the  drawing.r(x>m  to-dav.  She 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  carrying  food 
to  the  poor  in  the  evening.  Nor  is  she  to  furnish 
her  contingent  of  nnsetiay  to  RachePs  basket 
This  is  a  mode  of  punishment  we  prefer  to  that 
of  curtailing  any  personal  indulgences  :  tlie  im- 
portinee  we  should  assign  to  the  privation 
woi)Id  be  setting  too  much  value  on  the  enjoy- 
ment* 

*  You  should  be  careful  Mr.  Stanley,  said  Miss 
Sparkes,  *  not  to  break  the  child's  spirits.  Too 
tight  a  rein  will  check  her  generous  ardour, 
and  curb  her  genius.  I  would  not  subdue  the 
independence  o^  her  mind,  and  make  a  tame, 
dull  animal,  of  a  creature  whose  very  faults  give 
indications  of  a  soaring  nature.*  Even  Lady 
Bclfield,  to  whose  sofl  and  tender  heart  the  very 
sound  of  punishment,  or  even  privation,  carried 
a  sort  of  terror,  asked  Mr.  Stanley,  *  if  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  taken  up  a  trifling  offence 
too  seriously,  and  punished  it  too  severely.* 

*The  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itself,*  replied  he, 
*but  infant  prevarication  unnoticed,  and  un- 
checked, is  the  prolific  seed  of  subterfuge,  of 
expediency,  of  deceit,  of  falsehood,  of  hypocrisy.* 

*  But  the  dear  little  creature,'  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  is  not  addicted  to  equivocation. — I  have 
always  admired  her.  correctness  in  her  pleasant 
prattle.* 

*  It  is  for  the  very  reason,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  that  I  am  so  careful  to  check  the  first  indica- 
tion  of  the  contrary  tendency. — As  the  fault  is  a 
solitary  one,  I  trust  the  punishment  will  be  so 
too.  For  which  reason  I  have  marked  it  in  a 
way  to  which  her  memory  will  easily  recur 
Mr.  Brandon,  an  amiable  friend  of  mine,  bntof 
on  indolemr  temper,  through  a  negligence  in 
watching  over  an  early  propensity  to  deceit, 
suffered  his  only  son  to  run  on  from  one  stage 
of  falsehood  to  another,  till  he  settled  down  in  a 
most  consummate  hypocrite.  His  plausible 
manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  more  turbo, 
lent  vices  out  of  sight  Impatient  when  a  yonth 
of  that  contradiction  to  which  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  when  a  boy,  he  became  noto- 
riously profligate.  His  dissimulation  was  at 
length  too  thin  to  conceal  from  his  mistaken 
father  his  more  palpable  vices.  His  artifices 
finally  involved  him  in  a  duel,  and  his  prema- 
ture death  broke  the  heart  of  my  poor  friend. 

*Thi8  sad  example  led  me  in  my  own  family 
to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bud.  Divines  oflen  say, 
that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sin.  This 
seems  strikingly  true  in  oar  conniving  at  the 
faults  of  our  children.  If  we  really  believed 
the  denunciation  of  Scripture,  could  we  ^  tiM 
sake  oft  momentary  gratification,  not  so  nmali 
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to  our  cnild  as  to  oartelfes,  (which  ii  the  case 
in  all  blameable  indulgence,)  overhwk  that  fault 
which  may  be  the  germ  of  unspeakable  mise* 
rien !  In  my  view  of  things,  deceit  is  no  slight 
offcncfl.  I  feel  myself  answerable  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  these  beloved 
ereatums  whom  Providence  has  especially  com- 
mitted lo  my  trust.' 

*  But  it  is  such  a  severe  trial/  said  Lady  Bel. 
field,  *  to  a  fond  parent  to  inflict  voluntary  pain  !* 

*  Shall  we  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for  their 
danger  7*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  1  wonder  how 
parents,  who  love  their  children  as  I  love  mine, 
can  put  in  competition  a  temporary  indulgence, 
which  may  foster  one  evil  temper,  or  fasten  one 
bad  habit,  with  Hie  eternal  welfare  of  that  child's 
toui.  A  soul  of  such  inoiinceivable  worth,  whe- 
ther we  consider  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  its  redemption  !  What 
parent,  I  say,  can  by  his  own  rash  negligence, 
or  false  indulgence, 'risk  the  happiness  of  such  a 
■oul,  not  for  a  few  days  or  years,  but  for  a  period 
compared  with  which  the  whole  duration  of 
time  is  but  a  point?— A  soul  of  such  infinite  fa- 
enlties,  which  has  a  capacity  for  improving  in 
holiness  and  happiness,  through  all  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity  7* 

Observing  Sir  John  listen  with  some  emotion, 
Mr.  Stanley  went  on ;  *  what  remorse,  my  dear 
friend,  can  equal  the  pan^s  of  him  who  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  child  has  not  only  lost 
this  eternity  of  glory,  but  incurred  an  eternity 
of  misery,  through  the  carelessness  of  that  pa- 
rent, who  assigned  his  verj  fondness  as  a  reason 
ibr  his  neglect  7 — Think  of  the  state  of  such  a 
fiither,  when  he  figures  to  himself  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand 
before  the  throne,  and  his  darling  excluded  ! — 
excluded  perhaps  by  his  own  ilLjudging  fond- 
ness. Oh,  my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
and  deceive  ourselves  as  we  will,  want  of  faith 
IB  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  this  sin  as  of  all 
others.  Notwithstanding  an  indefinite,  indio- 
tinct  notion  which  men  call  faith,  they  do  ac- 
tually believe  in  this  eternity  ;  they  believe  it  in 
B  general  way,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  it 
practically,  personally,  influentiatly.* 

While  Mr.  Stanley  was  speaking  with  an 
energy  which  evinced  how  much  his  own  heart 
was  afl^tfcted.  Miss  Sparkes,  by  the  impatience 
of  her  looks,  evidently  manifested  that  she  winh- 
ed  to  interrupt  him.  Good  breeding,  however, 
kept  her  silent  till  he  had  done  speaking :  she 
then  said,  *  that  though  she  allowed  that  absolute 
falsehood,  and  falsehood  used  for  mischievous 
f  jKirposes  #a8  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger 
OB  the  other  hand  of  laying  too  severe  restric- 
tiona  on  freedom  of  speech.  That  there  might 
be  such  a  thing  as  tacit  hypocrisy.  That  people 
might  be  guilty  of  as  much  deceit  by  suppress- 
iag  their  seDtimonts  if  just,  as  by  expressing 
•och  aa  were  not  quite  correct — That  a  repulsive 
treatment  was  calculated  to  extinguish  the  fire 
of  invention.  She  thought  also  that  there  were 
occasions  where  a  harmless  falsehood  might  not 
only  be  pardonable,  but  laudable.  But  then  she 
mllowad,  that  a  falsehood  to  be  allowed  must  be 
iooflbnaive.' 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  that  an  inoffensive  false- 
haofi  WM  a  perAet  aaomalj.    But  aUowing  it 


possible,  that  an  individual  instance  of  deceit 
might  be  passed  over,  which  however  he  never 
could  allow,  yet  one  successful  falsehoiid,  on  the 
plea  of  doing  good,  would  necessarily  make  way 
for  another,  till  the  limits  which  divide  right  and 
wrong  would  be  completely  broken  down,  and 
every  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  he 
utterly  confounded. — If  such  latitude  were  ai 
lowed,  even  to  obtain  some  good  purpose,  ic 
would  gradually  debauch  all  human  intercourse. 
The  smallest  deviation  would  naturally  induce 
a  pernicious  habit,  endanger  the  security  of  so- 
ciety, and  violate  an  express  law  of  God.* 

*  There  is  no  tendency,*  said  Sir  John  Bel- 
field,  *  more  to  be  guarded  against  among  young 
persons  of  warm  hearts  and  lively  imairinations. 
The  feeling  will  think  falsehood  good  if  it  is 
meant  to  do  good,  and  the  fanciful  will  think  it 
justifiable  if  it  is  ingenious.* 

PhoBbe,  in  presenting  her  father  with  a  dish 
of  coflftfo,  said  in  a  half  whisper,  *  surely,  papa, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking  falsely  on  a 
subject  where  I  am  ignorant  of  the  truth.' 

*  There  are  occasions,  my  dear  Phoobe,'  t^ 
plied  her  father,  *  in  which  ignorance  itself  is  m  "^ 
fault  Inconsiderateness  is  always  one.  I^Ja 
your  duty  to  deliberate  before  you  speak.  It  is 
your  duty  not  to  deceive  by  your  negligence  in 
getting  at  tlie  truth ;  or  by  publishing  false  in- 
formation  as  truth,  though  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  it  may  be  false.     You  well  know  who 

it  is  that  associates  him  that  laveth  a  lie  with 
him  that  makeih  it* 

*  But,  Sir,*  said  Miss  Sparkes,  *  if  by  a  false- 
hood I  could  preserve  a  lifb,  or  save  my  country, 
falsehood  would  then  be  meritorious,  and  I  should 
glory  in  deceiving.* 

*  Persons,  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  who,  in 
debate,  have  a  favourite  point  to  carry,  are  apt 
to  suppose  extreme  cases,  which  can  and  do  very 
rarely  if  ever  occur.  This  they  do  in  order  to 
compel  the  acquiescence  of  an  opponent  to  what 
ought  never  to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  proud  and 
fruitless  speculation.  The  infinite  power  of  God 
can  'never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  weak 
mortal  to  help  him  out  of  lijj|Ldifficulties. — If  he 
sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  of  save  the  country, 
he  is  not  driven  lo  such  shifls.  Omnipotence 
can  extricate  himself,  and  accomplish  his  own 
purposes  without  endangering  an  immortal  soul.* 

Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon  aflcr,  in  or-  * 
der,  as  she  said,  to  go  to  the  stable  and  lake  tha 
groom*s  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley  insisted  that  her 
carriage  should  be  brought  round  to  the  door,  to 
which  we  all  attended  her.  He  inquired  which 
was  the  lame  horse.  Instead  of  answering,  she 
went  directly  up  to  the  animal,  and  afVcr  patting 
him  with  some  technical  jockey  phrases,  sho 
fearlessly  took  up  his  hind  leg,  carefully  exa- 
mined his  foot,  and  while  she  continued  stand- 
ing in  what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  perilous, 
and  to  me  a  disgusting  situation,  she  run  over 
all  the  terms  of  the  veterinary  art  with  the 
groom,  and  when  Miss  Stanley  expressed  some 
fear  of  her  danger,  and  some  dislike  of  her 
coarseness,  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
slapping  her  on  the  shoulder,  asked  her  if  it  was 
not  better  to  understand  the  properties  and  dis. 
eases  of  so  noble  an  animal,  than  to  waste  her 
time  in  stadying  confectionary  with  old  Good? 
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Comfit,  or  in  teaching  the  catechUm  to  little 
ra^qed  beirgiir-brata  7 

Aa  soon  as  ahe  waa  gone,  the  lively  Phoebe, 
who,  her  father  saya,  haa  narrowly  escaped  be- 
inn;  a  wit  hcrselT,  cried  oat,  *  Well,  papa,  I  niuat 
■ay  th<il  I  think  Miaa  S;>arkca  with  all  her  faulta 
ia  ralher  an  agreeable  woman.*  *  I  grant  that 
•he  in  amusing,*  returned  he,  *  but  I  do  not  al- 
low her  to  be  quite  agreeable.  B<)tweon  theae, 
Phoebe,  there  ia  a  wide  diatinction.  To  a  correct 
mind,  no  one  can  be  agreeable  who  ia  incorrect. 
Propriety  ia  ao  indiapenaable  to  agreeabloncn, 
that  when  a  lady  allowa  herself  to  make  any, 
even  the  amalleat,  aacrifice  of  veracity,  religion, 
modoity,  candour,  or  the  decor u ma  of  her  aei, 
■he  may  be  Bhining,aho  may  be  ahowy,  ahe  may 
be  amusing,  but  ahe  cannot,  properly  apeaking, 
be  agreeable. — Miaa  Sparkea,  I  XBry  reluctantly 
confess,  does  aornetimea  make  theae  aacrificea, 
in  a  degree  to  alarm  her  own  principlea.  She 
would  not  tell  a  direct  falaehood  ibr  the  world  : 
■be  duea  not  indeed  invent,  but  ahe  embcUiahee, 
llir^iT.  ahe  exaggerate*,  ahe  diacoloura.  In 
#Br  moral  grammar  there  ia  no  poaitive  or  com* 
pftntive  degree.  Pink  with  her  ia  acat  let.  The 
'ttoiae  of  a  pop-gun  ia  a  cannon.  A  ahowcr  ia  a 
tempeat  A  peraon  of  amall  fortune  is  a  beggur. 
—One  in  eaay  circumatancea  ia  a  Croesus. — A 
girl,  if  not  perfectly  well  made,  is  deformity  per. 
■onified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Grecian  Venus.  Her 
favouritea  are  Angela,  her  enemies  Dsinona. 

She  would  be  thought  very  religious,  and  I 
hope  that  ahe  will  one  day  become  ao ;  yet  alic 
fometimoa  treata  aerioua  thinga  with  no  amall 
levity,  and  though  ahe  would  not  originally  aay 
«  very  bad  word,  yet  ahe  makes  no  scruple  of 
repeating,  with  great  glee,  profane  atoriea  told 
by  othera.  Beaidea  she  possesses  the  dangerous 
art  of  exciting  an  improper  idea,  without  using  an 
improper  word.  Gross  indecency  would  shock 
her,  but  she  often  verges  so  far  towarda  indeli. 
eacy,  as  to  make  Mra.  Stanley  uneaay.  Then 
•he  is  too  much  of  a  geniua  to  be  tied  down  by 
any  conaidcrationa  of  prudence.  If  a  good  thing 
occura,  out  it  cornea,  without  regard  to  time  or 
circumstance,  flk^  would  tell  the  same  atory 
to  a  biahop,  aa  to  1^  chambermaid.  If  ahe  aaya 
a  right  thing,  which  ahe  of\en  does,  it  is  seldom 
in  the  right  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  ao- 
eioty  without  attaching  many  frienda.  Her  bon 
mots  are  admired  and  repeated ;  yet  I  never 
met  with  a  man  of  aenae  who,  though  he  may 
join  in  flattering  her,  did  not  declare,  aa  aoon  aa 
■he  was  out  of  the  room,  that  he  would  not  for 
the  world  that  ahe  ahoold  be  hia  wife  or  daugh- 
ter. It  is  irksome  to  her  to  converse  with  her 
own  sex,  while  ahe  little  auspocts  that  aura  ia 
not  properly  grateful  ibr  the  preference  with 
which  she  honours  us. 

*She  is,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  charitable 
irith  the  puree,  but  not  with  her  tongue ;  ahe 
relievea  her  poor  neighbonra,  and  indemni/iee 
Aeraelf  by  alandering  her  rich  onea.— She  haa, 
However,  many  good  qualitiea,  ia  generooa,  feel- 
ing, and  humane,  and  I  would  on  no  account 
•peak  80  freely  of  a  lady  whom  I  receive  at  my 
house,  wore  it  not  that,  if  I  were  quite  ailent, 
aflcr  PhoBbe*a  exprcaaed  admiration,  ahe  might 
conclude  that  I  aaw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Miaa 
ea  and  might  be  copying  har  fimlt^,  under 


the  notion  that  being  entertaining  made  amends 
for  every  thing.* 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

O.VB  morning,  Sir  John  coming  in  from  hia 
ride,  gaily  called  out  to  me,  aa  I  waa  reading, 
*  OJi,  Charlea,  such  a  piece  of  newa !  the  Miaa 
Flama  are  converted.  They  have  put  on  tuck- 
era — they  were  at  church  twice  «fn  Sunday— 
Blair*8  Sermons  are  aent  for,  and  yea  are  the  re- 
former.* Thia  ludicrouB  addreaa  reminded  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  Mr.  Flam  had  tolii  hini  we  were 
all  in  disgrace ;  for  not  having  called  on  the  la- 
diea,and  it  waa  proposed  to  repair  thia  neglect 

*  Now  take  notice,*  said  Sir  John,  *  if  yon  do 
not  aee  a  new  character  assumed.  Thinking 
Charlea  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  town,  the  modiaa 
racket,  which  indeed  ia  their  natural  atate,  was 
played  ofT,  but  it  did  not  anawer.  Aa  they  pro> 
bably,  by  thia  time,  aoapeci  your  character  to  be 
aomewhat  between  the  Strephoo  and  the  Her- 
mit, we  ahall  now,  in  return,  aee  aomething  be- 
tween  the  wood  nymph  and  the  nun ;  I  ahall 
not  wonder  if  the  extravagantly  modish  Miaa 
Bell 

b  now  Pastora  by  a  fbuntain*s  aide. 

Though  I  would  not  attribute  the  change  to 
the  cause  aaaigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  1  con  fees 
we  found,  when  we  made  our  viait,  no  amall  re- 
volution  in  Miaa  Bell  Flam.  The  part  of  the 
Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading  lady,  tlie  lover  of 
retirement,  the  aentimental  admirer  of  domestic 
life,  the  censurer  of  thoughtless  dissipation,  was 
each  acted  in  succession,  but  so  skilfully  touch- 
ed, that  the  ahadea  of  each  melted  in  the  other 
without  any  of  those  violent  tranaitiona  which  a 
lesa  experienced  actreaa  would  have  exhibited. 
Sir  John  alily,  yet  with  afiected  gravity,  aaaiat- 
ing  her  to  aoatain  thia  newly  adopted  character, 
which,  however,  he  was  sure  would  laat  no  longer 
than  thia  viait. 

When  we  returned  home  we  met  the  Miaa 
Staoleya  in  the  earden,  and  joined  them.  *  Don't 
you  admire,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  the  versatility  of 
Miaa  BeU*a  geniua  7  You,  Charlea,  are  not  the 
first  man  on  whom  an  asaumed  fbndneaa  for  ru- 
ral  delighta  haa  been  practiaed.  A  friend  of 
mine  waa  drawn  in  to  marry,  rather  anddenly, 
a  thorough- paced  town-bred  lady,  by  her  repeat- 
ed declarattona  of  her  paaaionate  fondness  for 
the  country,  and  the  rapture  ahe  expreaaed  when 
rural  acenery  waa  the  subject  All  she  knew 
of  the  country  waa,  that  she  had  now  and  then  -* 
been  on  a  party  of  pleaanre  at  Richmond,  in  the  ' 
fine  summer  months ;  a  great  dinner  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  gay  company,  a  bright  day,  lovely 
scenery,  a  dance  on  the  green,  a  partner  to  her 
taate,  French  horna  on  the  water,  altogether  eon- 
atitoted  a  feeling  of  pleaauro,  from  which  ahe 
had  really  peranaded  heraielf  that  ahe  waa  fond 
of  the  country.  But  when  all  theae  concomi- 
tanta  were  withdrawn,  when  ahe  had  loat  the 
gay  partner,  the  dance,  the  horna,  the  flattery 
and  the  frolic,  and  nothing  waa  le(\  bat  her 
booka,  her  own  dull  mansion,  her  domestic  em- 
ploy meotSi  and  the  eober  •oeiet/  of  her  hnaband 
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(be  putnrftl  vision  TanithecL  She  discovered,  or 
father  he  discovereil,  but  loo  late,  that  the  coun- 
try had  not  only  no  charms  tor  her,  but  that  it 
was  a  scene  of  constant  ennui  and  vapid  duU- 
Des9.  She  languished  for  the  pleasures  she  had 
quilted,  and  fur  the  conifiirts  she  had  lost.  Op- 
posite inclinations  led  to  oppojtite  pursuits  ;  dif- 
ference of  taste,  however,  needed  not  to  have  led 
to  total  disunion,  had  there  been  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  such  a  degree  of  attachment  as  might 
have  induced  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  or  such 
a  fund  of  principle  as  might  have  taught  her  the 
necesKity  of  making  those  sacrificetwhich  affec- 
tion, had  it  existed,  would  have  readered  plea- 
sant,  or  duty  would  have  made  light,  had  she 
been  early  taught  self-government.' 

Miss  Stanley,  smiling  said,  *  she  hoped  Sif 
John  had  a  little  overcharged  the  picture.'  He 
defended  himself  by  declaring  he  drew  from  life, 
tod  that  from  his  long  observation  he  could  pre- 
sent us  with  a  whole  gallery  of  such  portraits. 
He  leH  me  to  continue  my  walk  with  the  two 
Miss  Stanleys. 

Tiie  more  I  conversed  with  Lucilla,  the  more 
I  saw  that  good  breeding  in  her  was  only  the 
outward  expression  of  humility,  and  not  an  art 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  do 
without  it  We  continued  to  converse  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Flam's  fondness  for  the  gay 
world.  This  introduced  a  natural  expression  of 
my  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley's  choice  of  plea- 
sores  and  pursuits,  so  different  from  those  of 
most  other  women  of  her  age. 

With  the  most  graceful  modesty  she  said,  *  no- 
thing  humbles  me  more  than  compliments ;  for 
when  I  compare  what  I  hear  with  what  I  feel, 
I  find  the  picture  of  myself,  drawn  by  a  flatter- 
tog  friend,  so  utterly  unlike  the  original  in  my 
ewn  heart,  that  I  am  more  sunk  by  my  own 
consciousness  of  the  want  of  resemblance,  than 
elated  that  another  had  not  discovered  it.  It 
makes  me  feel  like  an  impostor.  If  I  contradict 
this  favourable  opinion,  I  am  afraid  of  being  ac 
cosed  of  affectation ;  and  if  I  silently  swallow  it, 
I  am  contributing  to  the  deceit  of  passing  for 
what  I  am  not'  This  ingenuous  mode  of  dis- 
claiming  flattery  only  raised  her  in  my  esteem, 
and  the  more,  as  I  told  her  such  humble  renun- 
ciation  of  praise  could  only  proceed  from  that 
inward  principle  of  genuine  piety,  and  devout 
feeling,  which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  her 
character. 

*  How  little,'  said  she,  *  is  the  human  heart 
known  except  to  him  who  made  it  While  a  fel- 
low creature  may  admire  our  apparent  devotion. 
He  who  appears  to  be  its  object,  witnesses  the 

^, wandering  of  the  heart,  which  seems  to  be  lifted 
ap  to  him.  He  sees  it  roving  to  the  ends  of  the 
tarth,  busied  about  any  thing  rather  than  him- 
•elf;  running  after  trifles  which  not  only  dis- 
bonoar  a  Christian,  but  would  disgrace  a  child. 
As  to  ray  very  virtues,  if  I  dare  apply  such  a 
word  to  myself,  they  sometimes  lose  their  cha- 
racter by  not  keeping  their  proper  place.  They 
bocoine  tins  by  infringing  on  higher  duties.  If 
I  mean  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  some 
crude  plan  of  charity  forces  itself  on  my  mind, 
and  what  with  trying  to  drive  out  one,  and  to 
•stablish  the  other,  I  rise  dissatisfied  and  unim- 
dtovckI,  and  refling  my  soto  hope  not  on  the 
Vol.  IL  2  B 


duty  which  I  have  been  performing,  bat  on  the 
mercy  which  I  have  been  ofTending.* 

1  assured  her,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  all  the  sincerity  of  aflTection,  that  this  con- 
fession  only  served  to  raise  my  opinion  of  the 
piety  she  disclaimed,  that  such  deep  conscioua- 
ness  of  imperfection,  so  quick  a  discernment  of 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  such  constsnt  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  it,  were  the  truest  indications 
of  an  humble  spirit;  and  that  those  who  thus 
carefully  guarded  themselves  against  small  er 
rors,  were  in  little  danger  of  being  betrayed  in 
to  great  ones. 

She  replied,  smiling,  that  *  she  should  not  be 
so  angry  with  vanity,  if  it  would  bo  contented 
to  keep  its  proper  place  among  the  vices ;  but 
her  quarrel  with  it  was,  that  it  would  mix  itself 
with  our  virtues,  and  rob  us  of  their  reward.' 

*  Vanity,  indeed,'  replied  I,  *  difiers  from  the 
other  vices  in  this  :  they  commonly  are  only  op* 
posite  to  the  one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  vice 
is  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  watch  to  intrude 
every  where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtues  wbioli 
it  cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  waf^^pll^ 
harpy  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  tell  us  lalM^j^. 
whatever  it  touched.'  ^ .  vi' 

*  Self-deception  is  so  easy,'  replied  Miss  Stiiii* 
ley,  *  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  highly  extolliof 
any  good  quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied 
with  having  borne  my  testimony  in  its  favour, 
and  so  rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of 
the  practice.  Commending  a  right  thing  is  n 
cheap  substitute  for  doing  it,  with  which  W9 
are  too  apt  to  satisfy  ourselves.' 

*  There  is  no  mark,'  I  replied,  *  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility  which  hai 
the  love  of  G(k1  for  its  principle,  from  its  coun* 
terfeit,  a  false  and  superficial  politeness,  than 
that,  while  this  flatters,  in  order  to  extort  in  re- 
turn  more  praise  than  is  due,  humility  like  the 
divine  principle  from  which  it  springs,  seeketh 
not  even  its  own.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remark  of  mine, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  modesty,  she  said,  *  I  have 
been  betrayed.  Sir,  into  saying  too  much.    It 
will,  I  trust  however,  have.,  the  good  effect  oF 
preventing  you  from  thinU||^  better  of  me  thaik 
I  deserve.    In  general,  I  hmd  it  indiscreet  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  one's  mind.     I  have  been 
taught  this  piece  of  prudence  by  my  own  iiv 
discretion.     I  once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fault 
of  which  wo  have  been  speaking,  and  observed  ^ 
how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  heart  right  She 
so  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  inward 
corruption,  that  she  told  in  confidence  to  two 
or  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  much  mie- 
taken  in  Miss  Stanley,  for  though  her  character 
stood  so  fair  with  the  world,  she  had  secretlj 
confessed  to  her  that  she  was  a  great  sinner.' 

I  could  not  forbear  repeating,  though  she  had 
chid  me  for  it  before,  how  much  I  had  been 
struck  with  several  instances  of  her  indifferenos 
to  the  world,  and  her  superiority  to  its  pleasures.. 
*  Do  you  know,*  continued  she,  smiling,  *  that 
you  are  more  my  enemy  than  the  lady  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking  7  She  only  defamed  my 
principles,  but  you  are  corrupting  them.  The 
world,  I  believe,  is  not  so  much  a  ^aco  as  a  na« 
turc.  It  is  possible  to  be  religious  in  a  court  and 
worldly  in  a  monastery.  I  find  that  the  thought* 
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may  be  enj^aged  too  anxiouflly  about  wo  petty  a 
ooncern  as  a  liliJe  faniily  arrangement;  tuat 
the  mind  may  be  drawn  off  from  better  paraiiitH, 
and  etigroesed  by  thingt  too  trivial  to  name,  na 
much  aa  by  objecta  mure  apparently  wrong. 
The  country  is  certainly  favourable  to  religion, 
bat  it  would  be  hard  on  the  milliona  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  tuwna  if  it  were  ezcluaively 
imvourable.  Nor  must  we  lay  more  atreaa  on 
the  accidental  circumatance  than  it  deservea. 
Nay  I  alinoat  doubt  if  it  ia  not  too  pleaaant  to 
be  quite  aafe.  An  enjoyment  which  aaaumea  a 
sober  ahape  may  deceive  ua,  by  making  ua  be> 
lieve  we  are  practising  a  duty  when  we  are  osly 
gratifying  a  taste.* 

*  But  do  you  not  think,'  said  I,  *  that  there 
may  be  merit  in  the  taste  itself  7  May  not  a 
aucceasion  of  acta  forming  a  habit,  and  that  ha- 
bit a  good  one,  induce  ao  aound  a  way  of  think> 
ing,  that  it  may  become  ditTicult  to  diatinguiah 
the  duty  from  the  taate,  and  to  acparate  the 
principle  from  the  choice?  This  I  really  be. 
iieve  to  be  the  caae  in  minda  finely  wrought 
ud  vigilantly  watched. 

^  I  observed  that  however  delightful  the  coun. 
^  try  mi^ht  be  a  great  part  of  the  year,  yet  there 
were  a  few  winter  months  when  1  feared  it 
Alight  be  dull,  though  not  in  the  degree  Sir  John 
Richmond*s  lady  had  found  it 

With  a  amile  of  compaaaion  at  my  want  of 
taste,  ahe  said  *  ahe  perceived  I  was  no  gardener. 
To  me,*  added  ahe,  *  the  winter  has  charms  of 
its  own,  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  the  light  habit 
of  introducing  Providence  on  an  occaaion  not 
•iifficiently  important,  I  would  say  that  he  seems 
to  reward  those  who  love  the  country  well 
enough  to  live  in  it  the  whole  year,  by  making 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  busy  s^ison 
Ibr  gardening  operaiiims.  If  I  happen  to  lie  in 
town  a  fbw  days  only,  every  sun  tiiat  shines, 
every  shower  that  falls,  every  breexe  that  blows, 
■eems  wasted,  because  I  do  not  aee  their  effect 
opon  my  plants.*  '  But  surely,*  said  I,  *  the 
winter  at  least  suapenda  your  enjoyment.  There 
it  little  pleaaure  in  contemplating  vegetation  in 
ita  torpid  state,  in  aurveying 

The  naked  dioots,  barren  aa  lances, 

ai  Cowper  deacriboa  the  winter  ahrubbery.* 
jg/  *The  pleaaure  is  in  the  preparation,*  replied 
.  she.  *  When  all  appeara  dead  and  torpid  to  you 
idle  apectatora,  all  ia  secretly  at  work ;  nature 
is  busy  in  preparing  her  treaaures  under  ground, 
and  art  haa  a  hand  in  the  pniceas.  When  the 
blossoms  of  summer  are  delighting  you  mere 
amateurs,  then  it  is  that  we  professional  people,* 
added  ahe,  laughing,  *  are  really  idle.  The  silent 
operationa  of  the  winter  now  produce  themaelvea 
^->the  canvaaa  of  nature  ia  covered — the  great 
Artirit  haa  laid  on  hia  coloura — then  we  petty 
agenta  lay  down  our  implementa,  and  enjoy  our 
leiaure  in  contemplating  his  work.* 

I  had  never  known  her  ao  communicative ; 
bot  my  pleaaed  attention,  instead  of  drawing 
her  on,  led  her  to  check  herself.  PhoBbe,  who 
had  been  busily  employed  in  trimming  a  flaunt- 
ing yellow  Alalia,  now  turned  to  me,  and  said 
— *  Why,  it  is  only  the  Christmaa  mouth  that 
our  labouri  are  suspended,  and  then  we  have  lo 


much  pleaaure  that  we  want  .10  buaineaa ;  sacb 
iu'door  fcativiiiea  and  aiversiona,  that  the  dull 
month  ia  with  ua  the  gayeat  in  the  year.*  80 
aaying  she  called  Lucilla  to  aaaist  her  in  tying 
up  the  branch  of  an  orange-lree,  which  the  wind 
had  broken. 

I  waa  going  to  ofibr  my  services  when  Mr& 
Stanley  joined  us,  before  I  cnuld  obtain  an  an- 
swer to  my  question  about  these  Christmas  di- 
versions. A  stranger,  who  had  aeen  me  pur- 
suing Mrs.  Stanley  in  her  walks,  might  have 
supposed  not  the  daughter,  but  the  mother  waa 
the  object- ^  my  attachment.  But  with  Mrs. 
S'anley  I  Cgald  always  talk  of  Lucilla,  with  Lu- 
cilla I  dunit  not  oflen  talk  of  herself. 

The  fond  mother  and  I  stood  looking  with 
Ifelight  on  the  fair  gardcntrs.  When  I  had  ad- 
mired their  alacrity  in  these  innocent  pursuits, 
their  fondneaa  for  retirement,  and  their  cheer- 
ful delight  in  ita  pleaabrea ;  Mra.  Stanley  repli- 
ed, *  yes,  Lucilla  is  half  a  nun.  She  likea  tha 
rule,  but  not  the  vow.  Poor  thing  I  her  consci- 
ence ia  BO  tender  that  she  oflencr  requires  en- 
couragement than  reatraint  While  ahe  was 
making'  thia  plantation,  ahe  felt  heraelf  so  ab- 
aorbed  by  it,  that  ahe  came  to  me.one  day,  and 
aaid  that  her  gardening  work  so  fascinated  her, 
that  ahe  found  whole  houra  passed  unperceived, 
and  ahe  began  to  he  uneaay  by  observing  that 
all  carea  and  all  dutiea  were  auspended  while 
ahe  waa  diaposing  beds  of  Carnatiuna,  or  knots 
of  Anemoniea.  Even  when  ahe  tore  heraelf 
away,  and  returned  to  her  employ  menta,  her 
flowera  still  pursued  her,  and  the  impri«vement 
of  her  mind  gave  way  lo  the  cultivation  of  her 
Geranioma.* 

**' I  am  afraid,**  aaid  the  poor  girl,  **thatl 
must  really  give  it  up.**  I  would  not  hear  of 
thia.  I  would  not  aufier  her  to  deny  heraelf  ao 
pure  a  pleaaure.  She  then  auggealed  the  expe- 
dient of  limiting  her  time,  and  hanging  up  her 
watch  i'l  the  ctmservatory  to  keep  her  within 
her  prescribed  bounds.  She  is  so  observant  of 
this  restriction,  that  when  her  allotted  time  is 
expired,  ahe  fbrcea  heraelf  to  leave  off  even  in 
the  moat  intercating  operation.  By  thia  limita- 
tion a  treble  end  is  answered.  Her  time  is 
saved,  self-denial  is  exorcised,  and  the  interest 
which  would  languish,  by  protracting  the  work 
is  kept  in  fresh  vigour.*  I  told  Mra.  Stanley 
that  I  had  observed  her  watch  hanging  in  a 
citron  tree  the  day  I  came,  but  little  thought  it 
had  a  moral  meaning.  She  aaid,  *it  had  never 
been  left  there  aince  I  had  been  in  the  house  for 
fear  of  cauaing  interrogatories.*  Here  Mra. 
Stanley  lefl  me  to  any  meditationa. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  all  mortal  enjoy, 
ment  should  have  aome  alloy.  I  never  taated 
a  pleaaure  since  I  had  been  at  the  Grove,  I  never 
witneased  a  grace,  I  never  heard  related  an  ex- 
cellence of  Lucilla  without  a  aigh  that  my  be- 
loved parenta  did  not  ahare  my  happiness.  *  How 
would  they,*  said  I,  delight  in  her  delicacy,  re- 
joice in  her  piety,  love  her  benevolence,  admire 
her  humility,  her  usefulness !  O  how  do  chil- 
dren feel,  who  wound  the  peace  of  living  pa- 
rents by  an  unworthy  choice,  when  not  a  little 
of  my  comfort  springs  from  the  certainty  that 
the  departed  would  rejoice  in  mine  .  Even  from 
their  blessed  abode,  mj  grateful  heart  aeems  to 
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ketr  Ihem  ut,  *Thifi  is  th«  creature  with 
w^Kiin  we  »hall  rejoice  with  ihee  Uirough  nil 
eternity  !* 

Yelttuch  wu  my  incoiiHstency,  that  clMLrmed 
ma  I  waisthat  wi  yuuriff  aid  Iftvely  a  'vonian 
eczli)  be  m  clKrsply  pleanccl,  and  deli{{-htcd  with 
tl*  .'LTip'.icity  of  ittftte  whirh  made  her  reaem- 
bif  my  luvnuriie  heioifieof'Miltunin  her  amuae. 
menta  aa  well  aa  in  ler  doineniic  purauita;  alill 
I  IfMi^ed  tl)  know  what  thowe  CliriatmaM  diver> 
lioiits  Hoaiighlly  hinted  aL,  could  be;  diveraiona 
which  coulil  reconcile  tneae  ffirhi  Id  their  aU- 
aeiice  not  only  from  llieir  ^ reen-lMNiH,  but  from 
London.  I  t'Ottld  hardly  tear  indfla#  to  find  at 
Stanley  Gmve  what  Um  newapapera  pertly  call 
i'rioMit  The&tricfdi.  Still  1  auspectcd  it  migflil 
be  aoine  f^ay  diMaipation,  not  quite  auited  to  their 
^neral  churacter,  nnr  congenial  to  their  amuiie> 
irienta.  My  mnther*a  favourite  rule  of  eontitt- 
ency  atrongly  (arced  itaelf  on  my  mind,  though 
1  tried  to  repel  the  auggeation  aa  unjuat  and  un- 
gcneroua. 

Of  what  meannoasea  will  not  love  be  gfuilty  ! 
It  drove  me  to  have  recourse  to  my  frtetid  Mra. 
Cbinfit  to  diaaipate  my  doubta. — From  her  I 
learned  that  that  cold  and  comfortless  season 
was  milii^ated  at  Stanley  Grove  by  aeveral  feaats 
for  the  poor  of  diflferent  claases  and  ogea.  *  Then, 
Sir,*  C4>r.tinued  ahe,  *  if  you  could  aee  the  blazing 
6rea,  and  the  abundant  proviaiona !  the  roasting, 
And  the  boiling,  and  the  baking.  The  house  la 
all  alive !  On  those  daya  the  drawera  and  ahelves 
of  Miss  Lucilla*a  atore-room  are  completely 
emptied.  *Tis  the  most  delightful  buatle.  Sir, 
to  see  our  young  ladies  tyinsf  on  the  good  wo- 
inen*8  warm  cloaks,  fitting  their  caps  and  aprons, 
and  sending  home  blankets  to  the  infirm  who 
cannot  come  themselves. — The  very  little  ones 
kneeling  down  on  the  ground  to  try  on  the  poor 
girl*s  shoes ;  even  little  Miss  Celia ;  and  ahe  is 
90  tender  to  fit  them  exactly,  and  not  hurt  them ! 
Laat  feaat-day,  not  finding  a  pair  amall  enough 
fiur  a  poor  little  girl,  she  privately  slipt  off  her 
own  and  put  on  the  child.  It  was  some  time 
before  it  was  discovered  that  she  herself  was 
without  shoes.  We  are  all  alive.  Sir.  Parlour, 
and  hall,  and  kitchen,  all  is  in  motion  !  Books, 
and  business,  and  walks,  and  gardening,  all  is 
fi>rgotteD'fbr  these  few  happy  days.' 

How  I  hated  myself  for  my  suspicion  ! — And 
how  1  loved  the  charming  creatures  who  could 
find  in  these  humble  but  cxhilirating  duties,  an 
equivalent  fi>r  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  * 
*  Surely,'  said  I  to  myself^  *  my  mother  would 
call  ihi§  consistency,  when  the  amusements  of  a 
religious  family  smack  of  the  same  flavour  with 
ha  business  and  tls  duties.*  My  heart  was 
more  than  easy ;  it  was  dilated,  while  I  con- 
gratulated mysclf'in  the  thought  that  there  were 
young  ladies  to  be  found  who  could  spend  a  win- 
ter not  only  nnrepiningly,  but  cheerfully  and 
delightedly  in  the  country. 

I  am  aware  that  were  I  to  repeat  my  conver- 
sations with  Lucille,  I  should  subject  myself  to 
ridicule,  by  recording  such  cold  and  spiritless 
discourse  on  my  own  part  But  I  had  not  yet 
declared  my  attachment  I  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  not  to  violate  my  engagement  with  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  was  not  addressing  declarations,  but 
ttadyiag  tbt  oharecter  of  her  on  whom  the  hap- 


piness oTmy  li%  was  to  depend.  I  had  resolved 
not  to  alkow  my  aitachmenl  by  any  overt  act  I 
confined  the  expreiii*ii,n  of  my  affection  to  that 
trrtrs  of  tmall,  giiief  alttntione,  which  an  accu- 
rate judi^e  of  the  human  heart  haa  pronounced 
to  he  tiie  »>ure8t  avenue  to  a  delicate  mind.  I 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inexpreaiiibje  felicity 
to  observe  a  constant  union  of  feeling,  aa  wellaa 
a  general  oonaonancy  ol'  opinion  between  ua. 
Every  sentiment  scenicd  a  reciprocation  of  aym- 
palhy,  and  every  look,  of  intelligence.  This 
unKtudied  corrci>|iondcnoe  enchanted  me  the 
more,  as  I  had  alwaya  considered  that  a  con- 
formity of  taatea  was  nearly  aa  iieceasary  to  con- 
jugal happincaa,  as  a  contormity  of  principles. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Onb  morning  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  breakfast 
at  Lady  Aaton'a,  Mr.  Stanley  ^ving  ezpreased 
a  particular  deaire  that  I  should  cultivate  Ihm 
acquaintance  of  her  son.  *  Sir  Greorge  is  not 
quite  twenty,'  said  he,  *  and  your  being  a  fyw 
years  older,  will  make  him  consider  your  friend 
ship  as  an  honour  to  him  :  I  am  sure  it  will  b» 
an  advantage.' 

In  her  own  little  family  circle,  I  had  the  plea 
sure  of  seeing  Lady  Aston  appear  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  I  liad  yet  done.  Her  nnderatand- 
ing  is  good,  and  her  affectiona  are  atrong.  She 
had  received  a  too  favourable  prepo(>scsBion  of 
my  character  fVom  Mr.  Stanley,  and  treated  ma 
with  as  much  opennesses  if  I  had  been  his  son. 

The  gentle  girls,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  brother,  seemed  to  derive  both  happinesa 
and  importance  from  his  presence ;  while  the 
amiable  young  Baronet  himself  won  my  affcc 
lion  by  his  engaging  manners,  and  my  esteem 
by  his  good  sense,  and  his  considerable  acquire- 
ments in  every  thing  which  becomes  a  gentle* 
man. 

This  visit  exemplified  a  remark  I  had  some* 
times  made,  that  shy  characters,  who  from  na- 
tural timidity  are  reserved  in  general  society, 
open  themselves  with  peeuliar  warmth  and 
frankness  to  a  few  select  friends,  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  whom  they  think  kindly.  A  distant 
manner  is  not  always,  as  is  suspected,  the  result 
of  a  cold  heart,  or  a  dull  head ;  nor  ia  gaiety  ni^t 
ceasarily  connected  with  feeling.  High  animal 
apirita,  though  they  often  evaporate  in  mere  talk, 
yet  by  their  warmth  and  quickness  of  motion, 
obtain  the  credit  of  strong  sensibility ;  a  sensi- 
bility however,  of  which  the  heart  is  not  alwaye 
the  fountain.  While  in  the  timid,  that  ailenoe, 
which  is  construed  into  pride,  indifference,  or 
want  of  capacity,  is  oflen  the  effect  of  keen  feel- 
ings. Friendship  is  the  genial  climate  in  which 
such  hearts  disclose  themselves ;  they  flourish 
in  the  shade,  and  kindness  alone  makes  thiir» 
expand.  A  keen  discorner  will  oflen  detect,  \h 
such  characters,  qualities  which  are  not  alaravfl 
connected  with 

The  rattling  tonnne 
Of  saucy  aud  aadocious  eloqucoee. 

When  people  who  have  seen  little  of  each 
other  are  thrown  together,  nothing  brlnga  on 
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free  oommunication  so  quickly  or.nfNBaMBUy, 
fts  their  bein^^  both  intimate  with  A  thifd. pMVon, 
for  whom  all  parties  entertain  one  common  sen- 
timent Mr.  Stanley  seemed  always  a  point  of 
union  between  his  neighbours  and  me. 

AAer  various  topics  had  been  discussed,  Lady 
Aston  remarked,  that  she  could  now  trace  the 
goodness  of  Providence  in  having  so  ordered 
avonts,  as  to  make  those  things  which  she  had 
so  much  dreaded  at  the  time,  work  out  advan- 
tages which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ob- 
tained for  her. 

'  I  had  a  singular  aversion,*  added  she,  *  to  the 
thoughts  of  removing  to  this  place,  and  quitting 
Sir  George's  estate  in  Warwickshire,  where  I 
had  spent  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  When 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,*  (here  a  tear 
quietly  strayed  down  her  cheek,)  *  I  resolved  ne. 
ver  to  remove  from  the  place  where  ho  died.  I 
had  folly  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
do  all  I  could  to  cherish  grie£  I  obliged  my. 
meltf  as  a  law,  to  Mnd  whole  hours  every  day  in 
walking  round  the  place  where  he  was  buried.-^ 
These  melancholy  visits,  the  intervals  of  which 
were  filled  with  tears,  prayers,  and  reading  a 
Aw  good  but  not  well  chosen  books,  made  up 
the  whole  round  of  my  sad  existence.  1  had 
nearly  forgotten  that  I  had  any  duties  to  per. 
form,  that  1  had  any  mercies  leA.  Almost  all 
the  effect  which  the  sight  of  my  children  pro. 
duced  in  me  was,  by  their  resemblance  to  their 
fiither,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  lost. 

I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  how  much  more 
truly  I  should  have  honoured  his  memory,  by 
training  his  lively  representatives,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  he,  had  he  been  living,  would  have 
approved.  *  My  dear  George,*  said  she,  smiling 
at  her  son,  tiirough  her  tears,  *  was  glad  to  get 
away  to  school,  and  my  poor  girls,  when  they 
]ost  the  company  of  their  brother,  lost  all  the 
little  cheerfulness  which  my  recluse  habits  had 
left  them.  We  sunk  into  total  inaction,  and  our 
lives  became  as  comfortless  as  they  were  unpro- 
fiUble.* 

*  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Sir  George,  in  the 
most  affectionate  tone  and  manner,  *  I  can  only 
forgive  myself  from  the  consideration  of  my  be. 
ing  then  too  young  and  thoughtless  to  know  the 
▼slue  of  the  mother,  whose  sorrows  ought  to 
have  endeared  my  home  to  me,  instead  of  driving 

>  me  from  it' 

*  They  are  my  fkults,  my  dear  George,  and 
not  yours  that  I  am  relating.  Few  mothers 
would  have  acted  like  me ;  few  sons  differently 
from  you.  Your  affectionate  heart  deserved  a 
warmer  return  than  my  broken  spirits  were  ca. 
pable  of  making  you.  But  I  was  telling  you. 
Sir,'  said  she,  again  addressing  herself  to  me, 

*  that  the  event  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  not 
only  became  the  source  of  my  present  peace,  and 
of  the  comfort  of  my  children,  but  that  its  result 
enables  me  to  look  forward  with  a  cheerful  hope 
to  that  state  where  there  is  neither  sin,  sorrow, 
nor  separation.  The  thoughts  of  death,  which 
used  to  render  me  useless,  now  make  me  only 
serious.  The  reflection  that  *  Uie  night  cometh,* 
which  used  to  extinguish  my  activity,  now  kin. 
dies  it 

*  Forgive  me.  Sir,'  added  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 

*  these  are  not  nich  tears  as  I  then  shed.   These 
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are  tears  of  gratitude,  I  had  almost  said  of  joy 
In  the  family  at  the  Grove,  Providence  had  been 
providing  for  me  friends,  for  whom,  I  doubt  not, 
I  shall  bless  him  in  eternity. 

*  1  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  religion.  I  had  always  felt  the  insufficiency 
of  the  world  to  bestow  happiness ;  but  1  had  ne* 
ver  before  beheld  religion  in  such  a  form.  I  had 
never  been  furnish^  with  a  proper  subKtitute 
for  the  worldly  pleasures  which  I  yet  despised, 
I  did  right  in  giving  up  diversions,  but  I  did 
wrong  in  giving  up  employment,  and  in  neglect- 
ing  duties..^  I  knew  something  of  religion  as  a 
principle  or  fear,  but  I  had  no  conception  of  it 
as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  God,  and  as  the  spring 
(|f  active  duty  ;  nor  did  I  consider  it  as>  source 
of  inward  peace.  Books  had  not  been  of  any 
great  service  to  me,  for  I  had  no  one  to  guide 
me  in  the  choice,  or  to  assist  me  in  the  perusaL 
I  went  to  my  daily  task  of  devotion  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  returned  from  it  with  no  other  sense 
of  comfort  but  that  I  had  not  omitted  it 

*  My  former  friends  and  acquaintances  had 
been  decent  and  regular ;  but  they  had  adopted 
religion  as  a  form,  and  not  as  a  principle.  It 
was  compliance  and  not  conviction.  It  was  con- 
formity to  custom,  and  not  the  persuasion  of  the 
heart  Judge  then  how  I  must  have  been  affect- 
ed, in  a  state  when  sorrow  and  disappointment 
had  made  my  mind  peculiarly  impressible,  with 
the  conversation  and  example  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  !  I  saw  in  them  that  religion  was  not 
a  formal  profession,  but  a  powerful  principle.  It 
ran  through  their  whole  life  and  character.  All 
the  Christian  graces  were  brought  into  action  in 
a  way,  with  a  uniformity  and  a  beauty,  which 
nothing  but  Christian  motives  could  have  ef- 
fected. 

*  The  change  which  took  place  in  my  own 
mind,  however,  was  progressive.  The  strict 
consonance  which  I  observed  between  their  sen- 
timents and  actions,  and  those  of  Dr.  Barlow  and 
Mr.  Jackson  strengthened  and  confirmed  mine. 
This  similarity  in  all  pointa,  was  a  fresh  con- 
firmation  that  thev  were  all  right  The  light 
of  religion  gradually  grewilronger,  and  the  way 
more  smooth.  It  was  literally  a  *  lamp  to  my 
feet,*  for  I  walked  more  safely  as  I  saw  mora 
clearly.  My  difficulties  insensibly  lessened,  and 
my  doubts  disappeared.  I  still  indeed  continue 
hourly  to  feel  mudi  cause  to  be  bumbled,  bat 
none  to  be  unhappy.* 

When  Lady  AJslon  had  done  speaking.  Sir 
George  said,  *  I  owe  a  thousand  obligations  to 
my  mother,  but  not  one  so  great  as  her  introduc- 
tion of  me  to  Mr.  Stanley.  He  has  given  a  bent 
and  bias  to  my  sentiments,  habits  and  pursuits, 
to  which  I  trust  every  day  will  add  fresh  strength. 
I  look  up  to  him  as  my  model :  happy  if  I  may, 
in  any  degree,  be  able  to  form  myself  by  it ! 
Till  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  you.  Sir,  I 
preferred  the  company  of  Dr.  Barlow  and  Air. 
Stanley,  to  that  of  any  young  man  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted.' 

Afler  some  further  conversation,  in  which  Sir 
George,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  bore  a  ooo- 
siderablc  part ;  Miss  Aston  took  courage  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  accompany  them  all  into  the  gar- 
den, as  she  wished  me  to  carry  home  intelU- 
genoe  to  Misa  Stanley,  of  the  floorishing  atate 
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of  ■ome  American  plantu,  which  hid  boAn  raised 
inder  her  direction.  To  speak  the  trnth,  I  had 
for  aorne  time  heen  trying^  to  brin|^  Liicilla  on 
the  tapis,  but  had  not  found  a  plausible  pretence, 
I  now  inquired  if  Miss  Stanley  directed  their 
fThrdening  pursuits.  *  She  directs  all  our  pur. 
fuits,*  said  the  two  bashful,  blushiriijr  jfirls,  who 
now,  for  the  fir«it  time  in  ihnir  lives,  spoke  both 
at  once  ;  the  subject  kindling  an  cnercfy  in  their 
affectionate  hearts,  which  even  their  timidity 
eould  not  rein  in. 

*  I  thou?ht  Clara,*  said  Sir  6eorf|[6,  *  that  Miss 
Pktidi€  S  aniey  too  had  assisted  in  layinif  out 
the  flower  gfarden.  Surely  she  is  not  behind 
ber  sivter  in  any  thing  that  is  kind,  or  any  thine 
that  is^iegant*  His  complexion  heightened  as 
be  spoke,  and  he  expressed  hi-nself  with  an 
•mphasis,  which  I  had  not  before  obnerved  in 
his  manner  of  speaking.  1  stole  a  glance  at 
Lady  Aston,  whose  meek  eye  glistened  with 
pleasure,  at  the  earnestness  with  which  her  son 
•poke  of  the  lovoly  PtioBbc.  My  rapid  imagine, 
tion  instantly  shot  forward  to  an  event,  which 
mme  years  hence  will  probably  unite  two  fa- 
milies so  worthy  of  each  other.  Lidy  Aston, 
who  already  honours  me  with  her  confidence, 
afterwards  confirmed  my  suspicions  on  a  sub- 
ject, about  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  youth 
of  both  parties  made  her  tmckward  to  express 
the  secret  hope  she  fondly  entertained. 

In  our  walk  round  the  gardens,  the  Miss  As* 
tons  continued  to  vie  with  each  otfier,  who 
should  he  warmest  in  the  praise  of  our  young 
friends  at  the  Grove.  To  Miss  Stanley  they 
rratetully  declared,  they  owod  any  little  taste. 
Knowledge,  or  love  of^  goodness  which  they 
themselves  minfht  prtssess. 

It  was  deligiitful  to  observe  these  quiet  girls 
warmed  and  excited  by  a  subject  so  interesting. 
I  was  charmed  to  see  them  so  far  from  feel- 
ing  any  t^hadow  of  onvy  at  the  avowod  supe- 
riority of  their  youn^  friends,  and  so  unani- 
mously eloquent  in  the  praise  of  merit  so  eclip- 
lin^r. 

Afler  having  admicod  the  plants  of  which  I 
promised  to  make  rf^fkv«mrab1e  report,  I  was 
charged  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet  for 
the  young  ladies  at  the  Grove.  They  then  drew 
me  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  grounds.  While 
1  was  admiring  it.  Miss  Clira,  with  a  blush, 
and  aiime  hesitation,  begged  leave  to  ask  my 
advice  about  a  little  rustic  building,  which  she 
and  her  sisters  were  just  going  to  raise  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Miss  Stanleys.  It  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  them,  and  called  the  Temple  of  Friend- 
ship. *  Mv  brother,*  said  she,  *  is  kindly  assist. 
ing  ns.  Tfin  material^  are  all  prepared,  and  wo 
have  now  only  to  fix  them  up.* 

8'ie  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  pUn.  I 
higlily  approved  it;  ventuiing,  however,  to  sug- 
Ifest  some  trifling  alterations,  whic'i  I  told  them 
I  did  in  order  to  imulicitts  myselr*  a  little  in  the 
pleasant  project.  How  proud  was  I  when  Clara 
added,  *that  Miss  Sranlny  had  exnressed  a  hi(^h 
opinion  of  my  general  taste  !* — They  all  begged 
me  to  look  in  on  them  in  mv  rides,  and  assist 
them  with  my  farther  counsel;  adding  that, 
above  all  things,  1  must  keep  it  a  secret  at  the 
Grove. 

liftdj  Alton  Mid,  *  that  she  expected  our  whole 


partf  lo  dim  it  (he  Hall,  some  day  next  week. 
Her  daoffhtera  entreated  that  it  might  be  post 
poned  till  the  latter  end,  by  which  time  thej 
doubted  not  their  little  edince  would  bo  com. 
pleted.  Sir  Greorge  then  told  me,  that  his  sis- 
ters had  requested  him  to  furnish  an  inscription, 
or  to  endeavour  to  procure  one  from  mo.  Ho 
added  his  wishes  to  theirs  that  I  would  comply. 
Tfiey  all  joined  so  earnestly  in  the  entreaty  that 
I  could  not  withstand  them,  *  albeit  unused  to 
the  rhyming  mood.' 

Afler  some  deliberation,  Friday  in  the  next 
week  was  fixed  upon  for  the  party  at  the  Grove 
to  dine  at  Aston- Hall,  and  I  was  to  carry  the 
invitation.  I  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the  ex- 
cellent Lady  of  the  mansion,  and  an  affection- 
ate one  of  the  young  people ;  with  whom  tho 
familiar  intercourse  of  this  quiet  morning  had 
contributed  to  advance  my  friendly  acquaint- 
ance, more  than  could  have  been  dune  by  nianj 
ceremonious  meetings. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Giove,  which  was 
but  juHt  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  sfwke  with 
sincere  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  passed  the  morning.  It  was  beautiful  tc 
obserre  the  honest  delight,  the 'ingenuous  kind- 
ness, with  which  Lucilla  heard  me  commend 
the  Miss  Astons.  No  little  disparaging  hint  on 
the  one  hand,  gently  to  let  down  her  friends,  nor 
on  the  other,  no  such  exaggerated  praise  as  I 
have  sometiiiiee  seen  employed  as  a  screen  for 
envy,  or  as  a  trap  to  make  the  hearer  lower 
what  the  speaker  had  too  highly  raised. 

I  dropped  in  at  Aston-Hall  two  or  tnree  times 
in  the  course  o^  the  week,  as  well  to  notice  tho 
progress  of  the  work,  as  to  carry  my  inscription, 
in  which  as  Luctlla  was  both  my  subject  and 
my  muse,  1  succeeded  rather  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appointment, 
our  wholn  party  went  to  dine  in  the  Hail.  In 
our  way,  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  Uie  pleasure  it 
grave  him,  that  Lady  Aston  was  now  so  con- 
vinced of  the  duty  of  making  home  aereeable 
to  her  son,  as  delightedly  to  receive  such  of  her 
friends  as  were  warmly  disposed  to  become  his. 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  well-bred,  did 
the  honours  admirsbly  for  so  young  a  man,  to 
the  great  relief  of  his  excellent  mother,  whom 
long  retirement  had  rendered  habiiually  timid 
in  a  party,  of  which  some  were  almost  stran- 
gers. 

The  Miss  Astons  had  some  difficulty  to  re- 
strain their  young  guests  from  running  directly 
to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  American  )>lants; 
but  as  they  grew  near  the  mysterious  spot,  thej 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  it  before  the  allot- 
ted time 

A')er  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  wero 
walking  in  the  garden.  Lady  Aston,  was  de- 
sired by  her  daughters  to  conduct  her  company 
to  a  winding  gra^s  walk,  near  the  little  build- 
ing, but  from  whence  it  was  not  visible.  Whilo 
they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appointed  pUce, 
the  two  elder  Mi^'s  A<itons  gravely  took  a  hand 
of  Lucille,  Sir  Georcr**  and  I  each  presented  a 
hand  to  Phoehe,  and  in  profouud  silence,  and 
grout  ceremony,  we  led  rhetn  np  the  turf  steps 
into  this  simple,  bat  resliy  pretty  temple.  Tlio 
initials  of  Lucilla  and  Phcsbe  were  larved  in 
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eyphem  over  a  little  rustic  windoir,  onder  which 
waa  writi«n, 

iSaered  to  Friendnhip, 

In  two  niches  prep-ired  for  the  purpose,  we  s^ve- 
rally  seated  the  two  astitiiitthed  nymphs,  who 
eeeiiied  abi<olutely  ench<inted.  Above  was  the 
inscription  in  lir^e  Roman  letters. 

The  A>tofis  looKe«i  so  much  nlive,  that  tliey 
miffht  have  been  iniHtaken  lor  Sisnleyn,  who  in 
their  turn,  were  so  aflfocted  with  this  tender 
mark  of  friendnhifi,  that  they  lookol  as  tearful 
■a  thonifh  they  had  be«>n  As'ons.  Afl>*r  rcadinif 
the  iriKctiptifm,  *iny  desr  C>ara,*  said  Lucilla  to 
Miss  Ai«tnn,  *■  where  could  you  ^et  the*>e  beautiful 
▼ersen  7  Thouj^^h  the  praise  tliey  convey  is  too 
flatterinff  to  be  just,  it  is  too  delicAte  not  to 
please.  The  lines  nre  st  once  tender  and  ele. 
ganu*  *  Wo  fl^t  them,*  said  Miss  Aston,  with 
a  sweet  vivacity,  *  where  we  gei  every  thin^ 
that  in  fifood,  frum  Stanley  Grove/  bowing  mo. 
destly  to  me. 

How  was  I  elated ;  and  how  did  Lucilla  i»lush  ! 
but  Ihouifh  she  now  tried  tit  qualify  her  flattery, 
the  could  not  recsl  it.  And  I  would  not  allow 
myself  to  he  robt>i'd  of  the  pure  d<>lif(hi  it  had 
given  me.  All  the  company  seemed  to  enjoy  her 
confusion  and  my  pleasur*. 

I  fbrifot  to  mention,  that  as  we  crosMd  the 

Crk,  we  had  seen  enter  the  house,  throui^h  a 
rk  s venue,  s  profession  of  lir.»l«»  girls  nentiv 
dressed  in  a  uniform.  In  a  whisper,  I  anked 
Lady  Astmi  wiiat  it  meant,  *you  are  to  know,* 
replied  her  ladyship,  Mhat  my  daughters  adopt 
all  MissS  anley*rt  plans,  and  amoni;  the  rest,  that 
of  assi>ciating  with  all  their  own  indulgences 
•ome  little  act  of  charity,  that  while  they  Me 
receiving  pleasure,  they  may  also  be  nonferriiiflr 
it.  The  o|)enini?  of  the  Temple  of  Friendfthifi, 
ie  likely  to  atTord  too  much  gratiBcalion  to  be 
IMased  over  witliout  some  such  assoriution.  So 
my  girls  give  to  day  a  little  feast,  with  prizes  of 
merit,  to  tlieir  village  school,  and  to  a  few  other 
deserving  young  persons.* 

When  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  temple, 
PhcBbe  suHdeiily  crit>d  out,  clasping  her  hands 
in  an  ecsucy,  *  O  ily  look  Lucilla !  There  is  no 
•nd  to  the  enchantment.     It  is  all  fairy  land.* 
On  casting  our  eyes  as  she  directed,  we  were 
•greeably  surprised  with  observing  a  large  kind 
ot  temporary  shed  or  booth  at  some  diHtaneefrom 
na.     It   was  picturesquely   fixed    near  an   old 
•preading  oak,  and  wss  injjjeniously  composed 
of  branches  of  trees,  fres'i  and  green.     Under 
the  oak  stood  ranged  the  village  maids.     We 
walked  to  the  spot.     The  inside  of  the  b-ioth  wss 
bang  round  with  caps,  aprons,  bonnets,  hand- 
kerchiefs,  and  other  coarse,  but  neat  articles  of 
ftmale  dre«s.    On   a   ru^^tie  table  was  laid  a 
nnmberof  Bibles,  and  specimens  of  several  kinds 
of  coarse  works,  and  little  manufactures.     Toe 
various   perHirmances  were  examined   by   the 
oo.npany ;  some   presents   were   given   to  sll. 
Bat  additional  prizes  were  awarded  hy  the  young 
Patronesses,  to  the  best  specimens  of  difT^rfnt 
work  ;  to  the  best  spinners,  the  best  knitters,  the 
beat  manufacturers  of  split  Atraw,  and  the  bett 
perfiirmers  in  plain  work,  I  think  they  called  it. 
Three  grown  up  young  women,  neativ  dresi- 
od,  and  of  inodeat  manner,  stood  behind.    It 


appeared  that  one  of  them  had  taken  such  good 
Care  of  her  ytsing  sihters  and  brothers,  stnee 
their  mother's  death,  and  had  so  prudently 
manstred  their  f'siher*H  hoiine,  that  it  hsd  saved 
hiiM  from  sn  imprndnnt  second  choice.  Another 
hid  poMtfioncd  for  many  months  a  tnarringe,  in 
which  her  heart  was  f  ngajioii,  becsiM>e  she  hsd 
a  paralytic  grsndoiother  whom  she  stiended 
day  and  night,  and  whom  nothing,  not  even  love 
itself,  eoiild  tempt  her  to  dmert.  Death  had 
now  released  the  sged  siiflTt^rcr,  'he  wedding 
was  to  take  place  next  Sunday.  Ttie  tliini  had 
for  above  a  y  ar  worked  two  bfmrs  every  daT« 
c»ver  snd  ahitve  her  set  lime,  and  applied  the 
gains  to  clothe  the  orphan  child  of  a  deceased 
friend.  She  also  was  to  accompany  her  lover 
to  the  altar  on  Sunday,  but  had  made  it  a  ron- 
ditinn  of  her  marrying  him,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  her  sofiernumerary  hours 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pfMur  orphsn.  All 
three  had  been  exnmplarv  in  their  attend  mco 
at  church,  as  well  as  in  their  general  GtmHuct. 
The  fair  P.itronesses  presented  eseh  with  a 
handsome  Dihic,  and  with  a  ounplete,  plain,  but 
vorv  neat  suit  of  spparel. 

While  these  gitYs  were  difltribiiting,  T  whis- 
pered Sir  J<ihn  tdat  one  such  ticket  as  we  were 
desired  to  take  f«>r  Squallini*M  benefit,  would 
furnith  the  cottages  of  theiie  poor  girN.  '  And 
it  sAatt,*  replied  he  with  emphasis.  '  How  Intlo 
a  way  will  that  sum  go  in  superfluities,  which 
will  make  two  honest  c«mple  hsppy  !  How  coatlf 
is  v.inity,  how  cheap  is  charity  !' 

*Can  these  happy,  iiMsfii]  young  creatures  be 
my  little,  imctive,  insipid  Attons,  Charles  T 
wtiisp<'red  Mr.  Stanley,  as  wo  walked  anay  to 
le  tve  the  girls  to  sit  down  to  their  plentiful  sup- 
per, which  was  spread  on  a  long  table  under  the 
oak,  without  the  green  h(¥>th.  Tnis  group  of 
fi/ures  made  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
scenery,  when  we  got  hack  to  tlie  Temple,  and 
oi\en  attracted  our  attention  while  we  were  en 
gaged  in  conversation. 


CHAP.  SXV 

Thk  company  were  not  soon  weary  of  ad. 
miring  the  rustic  building,  which  seemed  raised 
as  if  by  t'le  stroke  of  a  magician's  w&nd,  so 
rapidly  had  it  sprung  up.  They  were  delighted 
to  find  that  their  pleasure  waa  to  be  prolonged 
by  drinking  tea  in  the  temiile. 

While  we  were  at  ten  Mr.  Stanley,  addresa- 
ing  himself  to  me,  said,  *  I  hsvc  always  fori!ottcn 
to  auk  yon,  Charles,  if  your  high  expectations  of 
pleaMurc  from  the  society  in  London  bad  been 
quite  answered  7* 

*  I  was  entertained,  and  I  waa  diMippoinled,* 
replied  I.  *  I  always  found  th«¥  pleasure  of  tho 
m  iment  not  hci];hiened  but  eff  iced  by  tlie  auc- 
cecding  moment  Tue  ever  resileas,  rolling  lido 
of  new  intelligence  at  mice  gratified  and  excited 
the  pas'<ion  of  novelty,  which  I  toiind  to  \vo  U 
rrand  poiioon  qui  mange  le$  prlito,  Tliis  suc- 
cessive sbundsnoe  of  fresh  supply  give^  an 
ephemeral  imfiortsnce  to  every  thing,  and  a 
liiating  importance  to  nothing.  We  Hkimmed 
every  topic,  hut  dived  into  n<me.  Much  do- 
auliory  talk,  but  little  disouaaion.    The  couiba 
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tents  skirniiihedlike  mnn  whose  arms  were  kept 
bright  by  cunitant  une ;  who  were  sccuslonied 
to  s  Bying  fi^ht,  but  who  avoided  the  fatigue 
of  ooiiiinfjr  to  close  quarters.  What  was  old, 
however  luoiiientnufs  was  rejected  as  dull,  what 
was  new,  however  insignificant,  was  thought 
interestins.  Events  of  the  past  week  were 
pl;*ced  wi:h  thoM  beyond  the  f1(»nd  ;  and  the  very 
exiittence  of  occurrences  which  continue  to  be 
matter  of  deep  interest  with  us  in  tiie  country, 
■eeined  there  totally  forgotten. 

*  I  fiuind,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis had  a  stannard  of  merit  of  their  own  ; 
tbmt  knowledge  of  the  town  was  concluded  to  he 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  that  local  habits, 
reigning  nhrases,  temporary  fashions,  and  an 
aoqtiaiiitanoe  with  the  surface  of  manners,  was 
■opposed  to  be  knowledge  of  mankind.  Of 
course,  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the 
hour,  and  the  anecdotes  of  a  few  modish  leaders, 
was  iennrant  of  human  nature.* 

Sir  Ji>hn  observed,  that  I  was  rather  too 
jouiig  to  be  a  prai$er  of  pa$t  timet,  yet  he  allow. 
ad  that  the  slsindard  of  conversation  was  not  so 
high  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  my  father,  by 
who!«c  reports  my  youthful  ardour  had  been  in- 
flamed. He  did  not  indeed  suppose  that  men 
were  less  intellectual  now,  but  they  certainly 
were  less  colloquially  intellectual.  *  For  thiV 
added  lie,  *  various  reasons  may  he  assigned. 
Id  London  man  is  every  day  becoming  lens  of 
a  so(;iiil^  and  more  of  a  gregarious  animal. 
Crow-  s  are  as  little  favourable  to  conversation 
as  to  reflection.  He  findn,  therefore,  that  he  may 
figure  in  the  mass  witli  less  expense  of  mind  : 
and  as  to  women  they  fi){ure  at.  no  expense  at 
all.  They  find  that  by  mixing  with  myrindn, 
they  may  carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
without  tiemg  obliged  to  bring  a  single  idea  to 
enrich  the  common  stf>ck.*  * 

*  I  do  not  wonder,*  s.iid  I,  *  that  the  dull  and 
uninformed  love  to  shelter  their  insignifioance 
in  a  crowd.  In  mingling  with  the  muliitude, 
their  deficiencies  elude  d'>tect«on.  The  vapid 
and  the  ignorant  are  like  a  bad  play  ;  they  owe 
the  little  figure  thajr  make  to  the  dress,  the 
■oenery,  the  music,  and  t^e  company.  The 
noise  and  tiie  glare  take  off  all  attention  from 
the  defects  of  the  work.  The  spectator  is  am  us. 
ed,  and  he  does  not  inquire  whether  it  is  with 
the  piece  or  the  accompaniments.  The  end  is 
attained,  and  he  is  little  solicitous  about  the 
means.  But  an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well 
written  drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all 
these  aids  aud  adjunct*,  nay  the  beauties  of  the 
superior  piece,  and  of  the  superior  woman,  will 
rise  on  a  more  intimate  survey.  But  you  were 
foing.  Sir  John,  to  assign  other  causes  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  conversation.* 

*  One  very  afTecting  reason,*  replied  he,  *  is 
that  the  alirming  state  of  public  affairs  fills  all 
men*8  minds  with  one  momentous  object.  As 
•very  Bneli>hman  is  a  patriot,  every  patriot  is 
a  politician.  It  is  natural  that  that  subject 
•hould  fill  every  mouth,  which  occupies  every 
heart,  and  that  little  room  should  be  lefl  for  ex- 
traneoon  matter.* 

*  I  should  accept  thi%*  said  I,  '  as  a  satisfac- 
tory Tindication,  had  I  heard  that  the  same  ab. 
MTbing  cause  had  thinned  the  publio  places,  or 


diminished  the  attraction  of  the  private  resorts 
of  dissipation.* 

*  There  is  a  third  reason,*  said  Sir  John,  *  po- 
lite literature  has  in  a  good  dcjrree  given  way 
to  experimental  philosophy.  The  admirers  of 
science  assert,  that  the  last  was  an  age  of  words, 
and  that  this  is  the  age  of  things.  A  more  sub- 
stantial kind  of  knowledge  has  partly  superseded 
these  elegant  studies,  which  have  caught  such 
hold  on  your  affections.* 

'I  heaitily  wish,*  replied  I,  *thot  the  new 
/pursuits  may  be  found  to  make  men  wiser ;  thej 
certainly  have  not  made  them  more  agreeable.* 

*Itis  affirmed,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *that  the 
prevailing  philosophical  studies  have  a  religioue 
use,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the  Universe.' 

*  I  have  but  one  objection  to  that  assertion,* 
replied  Sir  John,  *  naincly,  that  it  is  not  true. 
This  should  seem  ind<*ed,  to  be  their  direct  ten- 
dency ;  yet  experiment,  which  you  know  is  the 
soul  of  philosophy,  has  proved  the  contrary.* 

He  then  adduced  some  instances  in  our  coun- 
try, which  I  forbear  to  name,  that  clearly  evinc- 
ed, that  this  was  not  their  necessary  conse- 
quence; adding,  however,  a  few  great  names 
on  tlie  more  honourable  side.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  B«iHie8,  the  Omdorsets,  the  D^AIaniberts, 
and  the  Lalandes,  as  melancholy  prcxifs  of  the 
incfficacy  of  mere  science  to  make  Christians. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me,*  said  Sir  John,  *  tii  un- 
dervalue philosophical  pursuits.  The  modern 
discoveries  are  extremely  important,  especially 
in  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  conimori 
life;  but  where  these  are  pursued  exclusively,  I 
cannot  help  preferring  the  study  of  the  great 
clrtssic  authors,  those  exquii«ite  masters  of  life 
and  manners,  with  whose  spirited  conversation, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  so  richly  im- 
pregnated.* 

*  I  confess,*  said  I,  *  that  there  ma^  be  more 
matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  mind  in  the 
reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of  skill,  it 
is  true,  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  expense 
of  time  snd  intellect.  The  comparative  cheap. 
nt'SH  of  the  scquisition  holds  out  the  powerful 
temptation  of  more  credit  with  less  labour.  A 
sufficient  knowledge  of  botany  or  chemistry  to 
make  a  figure  in  company  is  easily  obtained, 
while  a  tliorough  acquaintance  with  the  histo- 
rians, poets,  and  orators  of  antiquity  requires 
much  time,  and  close  application.*  *  But,*  ex* 
claimed  Sir  John,  *can  the  fashionable  studies 
pretend  to  give  the  same  expansion  to  the  mind, 
the  same  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  the  same 
energy  to  the  feelings,  the  same  stretch  and 
compass  to  the  understanding,  the  same  correct- 
ness to  the  taste,  the  same  grace  and  spirit  to 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  man  7* 

*  For  my  own  part,*  replied  I,  *  so  far  from 
saying  with  Hamlet,  *  Man  delights  not  me,  nor 
woman  neither,*  I  confess,  I  have  little  delight 
in  any  thing  else.  The  study  of  the  human 
mind,  is,  of  merely  humau  studies,  my  chief 
pleasure.  As  a  man,  man  is  the  creature  with 
whom  I  have  to  do,  and  the  varieties  in  his  cha- 
ranter  interest  me  more  than  all  the  possible  va* 
rieties  of  mosses,  snd  shells,  and  fbssils.  To 
view  this  compound  creature  in  the  complexity 
of  his  actions,  as  portrayed  by  tbe  band  of  those 
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immortal  maflters,  Tacitus  and  Plutarch;  to 
▼iew  him  in  t^e  strucr^le  of  his  passionfl,  as  din- 
played  bj  Ouripiiiod  and  Shakspeare :  to  con- 
template him  in  the  biaz4  of  his  eloquence,  bj 
the  two  rival  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
more  con^nial  to  my  feelinf^s,  than  the  ablest 
disquisition  of  which  matter  was  ever  the  sul>. 
ject.*  Sir  John,  wlio  is  a  passionate,  and  rather 
too  exclusive  an  admirer  of  classic  lore,  warmly 
declared  himself  of  my  opinion. 

*I  went  to  town,*  replied  I,  *Tvith  a  mind 
eager  for  intellectual  pleasure.  My  memory 
was  not  quite  unfornisiied  with  passages  which 
I  thought  likely  to  be  adverted  to,  and  which 
might  serve  to  embellish  conversation,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  pedantry.  But  though, 
most  of  the  men  I  conversed  with  were  my 
equals  in  education,  and  my  superiors  in  talent, 
there  seemed  little  disp  tsition  to  promote  such 
topics  as  might  bring  our  understanding  into 
play.  Whether  it  is  that  business,  active  life, 
and  public  debate,  absorb  the  mind,  and  make 
men  consider  sociefy  rather  as  a  scene  to  rest 
tlian  to  exercise  it,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is 
that  they  brought  less  into  (he  treasury  of  con- 
versation than  I  expected;  not  because  tbe? 
were  poor,  but  proud,  or  idle,  and  reserved  their 
talents  and  acquisitions  for  higher  occasionn. 
The  most  opulent  possessors,  I  oAen  found  the 
most  penurious  contributors.* 

*  Kirn  de  trnp^  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  was  the 
favourite  maxim  of  an  author,*  whom  1  am  not 
apt  to  quote  for  rules  of  mo/al  conduct.  Yet  its 
adoption  would  be  a  salutary  check  against  ex- 
cess in  all  our  pumuits.  If  polite  learning  is 
undervalued  by  the  mere  man  of  letters  :  If  it 
dignifies  retirement,  and  exalts  society,  it  is  not 
the  Qreat  business  of  life;  it  is  not  the  prime 
fountain  of  moral  excellence.' 

*  Well,  so  much  for  man*  said  Sir  John,  *  but 
Charles,  you  have  not  told  as  what  you  had  ^) 
■ay  of  women^  in  your  observations  on  society.* 

*  As  to  women,*  reulted  I,  *  I  declare  that  I 
found  more  propensity  to  promote  subjects  of 
taste  ami  elegant  speculation  among  some  of 
the  superior  class  of  Asmale^i,  than  in  many  of 
my  own  sex.  The  more  prudent,  however,  are 
restrained  through  fear  of  the  illiberal  sarcasms 
of  men,  who  not  contented  to  suppress  their  own 
Acuities,  ridicule  all  intellectual  exertion  in  wo- 
men, though  evidently  arising  from  a  modest 
desire  of  imitrovement,  and  not  the  vanity  of 
bopeless  rivalry.* 

*  Charles  is  always  the  Paladin  of  the  reading 
ladies,*  said  Sir  John.'    *  I  do  not  deny  it,*  re- 

Elied  I,  *  if  they  bear  their  (kcuUies  meekly. 
lut  I  confess  that  what  is  sneerin^ly  called  a 
learned  lady  is  to  me  far  preferable  to  a  scien- 
tific one,  such  as  I  encountered  one  eveninc, 
who  talked  of  the  fblcrum,  and  the  lever,  and 
the  statera,  which  she  took  care  to  tell  us  was 
the  Roman  steel-yard,  with  all  the  sang-froid  of 
fihiloviphiral  conceit.* 

*  Scientific  men,*  said  Sir  John,  *ar9  in  gene* 
ra!  admirable  for  their  si  uplicity,  hut  in  a  tech- 
nical woman  I  have  seldom  found  a  grain  of 
4afte  or  elegance.* 

*  I  own,*  replied  f,  '  I  should  greatly  prefer 

•  FMeriek  the  Great,  King  of  Pmsria. 


a  fair  companion,  who  could  modf^stlr  discrimi. 
nate  between  the  beauties  of  Virgil  and  Milton, 
to  one  who  was  always  dabbling  in  chcii>i^try, 
and  who  came  to  dinner  with  dirty  hands  from 
the  labratory.  And  yet  1  admire  chomiNtry  too; 
I  am  now  only  speaking  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  desirable  in  a  female  companion  ;  for 
knowledge  I  must  have.  Bat  arts,  which  are 
of  immense  value  in  manufactures,  won*l  make 
my  wife's  conversation  entertaininir  to  me. 
Discoveries  which  may  greatly  improve  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  will  add  little  to  the  deliehts  of 
our  summer  cvcnin7*s  walk,  or  winter  fireMide.' 
The  ladies,  Lucilla  especially,  smiled  at  my 
warmth.  I  felt  that  there  whs  approbation  in 
her  smile,  and  though  1  had  said  too  much  al- 
ready. It  encouraged  me  to  go  on. — *  I  repeat 
fhat,  next  to  religion,  whatever  rolateii  to  human 
manners,  is  most  attracting  to  human  creatures. 
To  turn  from  conversation  to  composition.  W  ^at 
is  it  that  excites  so  f<)eble  an  interest,  in  perus* 
\t\fr  that  finely  written  poem  of  the  Abhe  4% 
Lillf,  *  Let  Jardina  /'  It  is  because  his  garden 
has  no  cultivators,  no  inhabitants,  no  men  and 
women.  What  confers  that  powerful  charm  cm 
the  descriptive  parts  of  Paradise  Ixist  7  A  fas- 
cination, I  will  ve  ture  to  aflirm,  ptramount  to 
the  lovely  and  magnificent  scenery  which  adorns 
it.  Eden  itself,  with  all  its  exquisite  landscape, 
would  excite  a  \9ty  inferior  pleatiure  did  it  ex<* 
hibit  only  inanimate  beauties.  *Tis  the  propri. 
etors,  *tis  the  inhabitant'*,  'tis  the  litf  $tork  of 
Rden,  which  sieze  upon  the  affections,  and  i  «ina 
about  the  heart.  The  gaidens,  even  of  P.ira- 
dise,  would  bo  dull  without  the  gardeners.  *Tia 
mental  excellence,  *lis  moral  beauty,  which 
completes  the  charm.  Where  this  is  wanting, 
landscape  poetry,  though  it  may  be  reni)  with 
pleasure,  yet  the  interest  it  raises  is  cold.  It  is  ad- 
mireU,  but  seldom  remembered,  praised,  but  sel- 
dom quoted.  It  leaves  no  definite  idea  on  the 
mind.  If  general,  it  is  indistinct ;  if  minute, 
tedious.' 

*  It  must  be  confessed,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
some  poets  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  finest  re* 
presentation  of  nature  is  only  the  scene,  not  the 
object ;  the  canvass,  not  the  pr>rtraiL  We  had 
indeed  some  time  aeo,  so  much  of  this  gore^n»» 
scene. pninting,  so  much  splendid  poetical  bota- 
ny, so  many  amorom  fiowers,  and  so  many  ve- 
getable courtships;  so  many  wedded  phnts; 
roots  transformed  to  nvmphs,  and  dwelling  in 
emerald  palaces ;  that  some  how  or  other  truth, 
and  probabilUy,  and  nature  and  man,  slipt  out 
of  the  picture,  though  it  must  be  allowed  thai 
genius  held  the  pencil.* 

*  In  Masfin*'*  English  Oarden,*  replied  I,  *  Al. 
rander's  precepts  would  have  been  no  personi* 
fication.  The  introduction  of  character  drft 
matizes  what  else  would  have  been  frigidly  di- 
dactic Thomfison  enriched  his  Imdscape  with 
here  and  there  a  fierure,  drawn  with  more  cor- 
rec.tness  than  warmth,  with  more  nature  than 
spirit,  but  exalts  it  ev^ry  where  by  moral  allu- 
sion and  religious  reference.  T>ie  seen'^ry  of 
Cowper  is  perpetually  animated  with  sketches  of 
character,  enlivened  with  portraits  from  re%l  lifiip 
and  the  exhibition  of  human  manners  and  pai. 
sions.  His  most  exquisite  de«oriptions  owtt 
their  yividnais  to  moral  illustration.— Loyaltyi 
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fiberty,  patriotism,  charUy,  piety,  benevolence, 
ttery  g-enerou.s  feeling,  every  flowing  Bcnti* 
meni,  evory  ennoblins  pasoion,  ^rows  out  of  hit 
descriptive  powers.  Him  matter  always  bursts 
into  mind.  His  shrubbery,  his  forest,  his  flower 
garden,  all  produce 

Fruits  won hy  of  Paradise, 

and  lead  to  immortality.* 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  advcrtincr  ag'ain  to  the  sub- 
ject of  ctrnversation,  it  was  an  amusement  to  him 
toob4«*rvn,  what  impression  the  firHt  introduction 
to  ^meral  society  mado  conversant  with  books, 
but  to  whom  the  worbl  was  in  a  manner  new. 

*  I  believe,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  an  ovcrdowing 
eomrnerce,  and  the  cxcf>SHive  opulence  it  has  in- 
trodiicod,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splcu'lours 
of  urt,  and  mechanic  in^f*iiuity,  yet  have  lowered 
the  Mtundard  of  taste,  and  debilitated  the  mental 
eneririui. — They  are  advantai^eous  to  luxury, 
but  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  nddod  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  tfic  drawintr  room  itself,  but  deduclrd 
from  that  of  the  inhabitant.  It  has  given  [ter- 
feciion  to  our  mirrors,  our  candclabras,  our  gild- 
ing;, our  irilaying  and  our  scilptnrc,  hut  it  has 
cum:n>inicated  a  torpir  to  the  imagination,  and 
enervitrd  our  intellectual  vigour.* 

•In  DOC  way,' said  Mr.  Stanley, smilintr,  luxu- 
ry ha^  hern  favourable  to  literature. —  From  the 
onparallcled  splendour  of  our  printing,  paper, 
engravini;,  illuminating,  and  binding,  luxurv 
has  cnisiTd  more  bo  iks  to  be  purchMseil,  while, 
from  the  g'rowth  of  time-absorbing  dissipation, 
it  causes  fewer  to  bo  read.  Even  where  books 
are  not  much  considi^red  as  the  vehicle  of  in- 
■trurtiou  they  are  become  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  elegance.  Rut  I  bofiKve  we  were 
iniich  more  familiar  with  onr  native  poets  in 
their  firmer  plain  garb,  than  since  they  have 
bn»'n  attirrJ  in  the  gorgeous  dress  which  now 
dccMrati's  our  shelves. 

•PiKrtry,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  has  of  late 
too  much  dcgfenerated  into  pers<mal  satire,  persi- 
fldgp  and  caricature,  among  one  class  of  writers; 
whi!e  a'oodg  another  it  has  exhibited  the  va. 
granci^s  of  grnius,  without.  t!ie  inspiration;  the 
ezuiaeriiice  of  fancy,  without  the  curh  of  jude- 
nient,  and  the  eccentricities  of  invention,  with- 
out the  restrictions  of  taste.  The  image  has 
bceu  strained,  while  the  verse  has  been  slack- 
ened. \Vi*  have  li  d  pleonasm  withoui  fulness, 
and  facility  without  force.  Redundancy  has 
been  mistaken  fur  plenitude,  flimsinoss  for  case, 
and  di-itortion  for  energy.  An  ove"  desire  of 
beiuff  natural,  has  made  the  poet  feeble,  and  the 
ratfe  tor  biunj;  sim  >Ie  has  sometimes  made  him 
silly.  The  sensibility  is  sickly,  and  the  eleva- 
tion virtififinons. 

*  T'l  Co  vpcr,*  Slid  Sir  John,  •  master  of  melo 
dy  a^  he  is,  the  mi^cliief  is  partly  attributable. 
Such  an  orisfinal  must  naturally  have  a  herd  of 
iniilalors.  If  they  cannot  attain  to  his  ex'^el* 
lancet,  his  faults  are  always  attainabl  •.  The 
resR'nilanco  between  the  master  and  the  scholar 
ia  finind  chiefly  in  hi-i  defects.  The  determined 
iuiitatiir  «if  an  easy  writer  brconies  vapid,  of  a  I 
•ublin^  one,  absurd.  CoJV{)er*s  ease  apf»eared 
ilia  nicHt  ifiiilahle  charm  :  but  easo  aegravafed 
ii  insiuiditv.  Hi**  or*cisional  nrifligences  his 
disci  lies  adopted  uniformly.    In  Cowper  there  1 
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might  sometimes  be  carelessnMs  in  the  vcrs<», 
but  the  verse  itself  was  sustaint'd  by  the  vii{Mur 
of  the  sentiment  Toe  iniitator  forgot  that  hie 
strength  lay  in  t  e  thought:  that  his  buoyant 
spirit  always  supported  itself,  that  the  fi^uro 
though  amplified  was  never  distorted  ;  the  image 
tfiough  bold  was  never  incongruous,  and  the  il 
lustration  though  new  was  never  false. 

*The  evil,  however,'  ccmtinned  Sir  Johii^,' 
*  seems  to  be  correcting  itself.  The  real  ^eniug, 
which  exists  in  several  of  this  whimsical  school, 
I  trust,  will  at  length  lead  them  to  prune  their 
excrescencAs,  and  reform  their  youthtui  eccen- 
tricities. Tiieirgood  sense  will  teach  them  that 
the  surest  road  to  famf",  is  to  condescend  to  tread 
in  the  luminous  track  of  their  great  precursors 
in  the  arL  They  will  see  that  deviation  is  not 
always  improvenient ;  that  whoever  wants  to  be 
better  than  nature,  will  infallibly  be  worse  ;  that 
truth  in  taste  is  as  obvious  as  in  morals,  nnd  aa 
certain  as  in  mathematics.  In  other  quarters, 
lioth  the  classic  and  the  (vothic  music  are  emu- 
lously  soaring,  and  I  hail  the  restoration  of  ge« 
nuinc  poetry  and  pure  taste.* 

*  I  must  not,'  said  I,  *  hiquacious  as  I  have  al- 
ready been,  dismiss  the  subject  of  conversatioHi 
without  remarking  that  I  found  there  was  one 
topic,  which  seemed  as  uiii'cirnily  avoided  by 
common  consent,  as  if  it  had  been  banished  bj 
the  interdict  of  absolute  authority ;  and  that 
some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dishonour  and  dia- 
grace,  were  to  follow  it  on  conviction — I  mean 
religion.* 

•Surely,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  *you  would 
not  convert  general  conversation  into  a  divini 
ty  school,  and  friendly  societies  into  debating 
clubs.' 

*  Far  from  it,*  replied  1,  *  nor  do  I  desire  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  over  their  tea  and  coffee 
should  rehearse  tlieir  nrtirles  of  faith,  or  fill  the 
intervals  of  carving  and  eating  with  intrr>dacing 
dogmas,  or  discussing  controversies.  I  do  not 
wish  to  erect  the  social  table,  which  was  meant 
for  innocent  relaxation,  into  an  arena  for  theolo- 
gical combatants.  I  only  wihh,  as  people  live 
so  much  tog«aher,  that  if,  when  out  of  the  inul- 
titude  of  topics  which  arise  in  amversjition,  an 
unlucky  wight  happ<*ns  to  start  a  serious  tlouirht, 
I  c^uld  sec  a  cordial  recognition  of  its  impor- 
tance :  I  wish  I  coulfl  see  a  disposition  to  pur- 
sue it,  instead  of  a  chilling  silence  which  oblig^ca 
him  tr>  draw  in,  as  if  he  had  dropt  something 
dangerous  to  the  state,  or  inimical  to  the  gnneru 
cheer^ilness,  or  derogatory  to  his  own  under 
standing.  I  only  desire,  that  as,  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  s|)eaker,  bit  merely 
from  the  overflowing  fulness  of  a  mind  hshitual- 
ly  occupied  with  ime  leading  concern,  ue  easily 
f>erceive  that  one  of  the  company  is  a  lawyer, 
another  a  soldier,  a  third  a  physician  ;  I  only 
wish,  tMat  we  could  oflcner  discover  from  the 
same  plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal  where  it  ex- 
ists, that  we  were  in  a  company  of  Christian"*.* 

*  We  must  not  expect  in  our  days,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *t>  see  revive  that  animating  picture 
of  the  prevalence  of  religious  intercourse  givca 
bv  the  prophet.  » Then  they  that  feared  the 
Lord  spake  of\en  one  ti>  another.*  AnH  yet  one 
cannot  but  regret  that,  in  select  socielv.  men 
well  informed  aa  we  know,  well  principled  as 
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wo  hope,  having  one  common  portion  of  bcinflf 
lo  fill,  having  one  cotiiinon  faith,  one  common 
father,  one  common  journey  lo  perform,  one 
ou:iiiiion  termination  to  that  journey,  and  one 
crimiMiri  object  in  view  beyond  it,  Khould,  when 
to{;t'ther,  be  no  anwillinp  to  advert  occ^ninnally 
tu  rhme  |i;reat  pointa,  which  doubt leHH  oi\en  oc 
jpapy  them  in  Mcrct;  that  they  should  on  the 
llpntrary  adopt  a  tort  of  inverted  hypiicnffy,  and 
wKih  to  appear  worse  than  they  really  are ;  that 
tliey  should  he  so  tmckward  to  f^ive  or  to  crain 
inlormation,  to  lend  or  to  borrow  lights,  in  a 
marrer  in  which  they  are  oil  equally  interenled ; 
which  cannot  be  the  case  in  any  other  ponaihle 
•ubject.* 

*  la  all  human  concerns,*  said  I,  *  we  find  that 
those  dixp  mitioiis,  tastes,  and  affections,  which 
arc  brou^lit  into  exercise,  flourish,  while  others 
are  Miiiolhered,  liy  c«>nrealment  *  It  in  certain,* 
repMed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  knoMledue  which  is 
never  broujrht  forward,  is  apt  to  decline.  Some 
feeliufrs  require  to  be  excited,  m  order  tii  know 
if  ttiey  exirtt.  In  sliort,  t<tp>cs  of  every  kind, 
which  are  kept  totally  nut  nl* siglit,  make  a  faint- 
•r  imprecision  on  iJie  mind  than  sucii  asareocca- 
lionally  introduced.  Communication  is  ■  f^reat 
■tren^thener  of  anv  principle.  Fcelinps,  as  well 
as  ideai>,  are  often  elicited  by  collision.  Thoui*  his 
tliat  are  never  to  be  pn^duced,  in  tin»e  seldom 
prebcnt  themselves,  while  mutual  interchange 
aiiiicst  oreatctf  as  well  as  cultivates  them.  And 
as  to  the  social  afTectio'  s,  I  am  persuaded  that 
mm  would  love  each  other  more  cordially  ;  good 
will  and  kindness  would  be  inconci-ivahly  pro- 
moted, were  they  in  the  habit  of  inaiDtaining 
that  sort  of  intercourse,  which  would  keep  up  a 
mutuu4  regard  for  their  eternal  interests,  and 
le<id  them  more  to  cfmnider  each  other  ascandi 
dates  ffir  the  same  immortality  through  the  same 
common  hope.* 

Just  as  ho  had  ceased  to  speak,  we  heard  a 
warbling  of  female  voices,  which  came  sfiHened 
to  us  by  dintancc  and  the  undulation  of  the  air. 
The  little  band  under  the  oak  had  finished  their 
cheerful  repast,  and  arranged  themselves  in  the 
•ame  refrular  procession  in  which  ihey  had  ar- 
rived. They  still  s  ood  at  a  respectful  distance 
IVom  the  temple,  and  in  their  artless  manner 
aung  Addison*s  beautiful  version  of  the  twenty, 
third  psiilm,  which  the  Miss  Astims  had  taught 
them  because  it  was  a  favourite  with  their 
mother. 

Here  the  setting  sun  reminded  us  In  retreat  to 
fhe  houiic.  Before  we  quitted  the  lemple,however. 
Sir  Georee  Aston  ventured  modestly  to  intimote 
a  wish,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  s|»are 
our  lives,  the  same  party  should  engaire  always 
to  celebrate  this  anniversary  in  tlie  Temple  of 
Friendship,  which  should  be  finished  on  a  larger 
acale,  and  rendered  less  unwoithy  to  receive 
anch  guests.  I'he  ladies  smiled  assentin?ly. 
Phoihe  applauded  rapturously.  Sir  John  Bel 
field  and  I  warmly  approved  the  proposal.  Mr. 
Stanley  Mid,  it  could  not  but  meet  with  his  cor. 
dial  concurrence,  as  it  would  involve  the  as. 
aurance  of  an  annual  viait  from  hia  valued 
friends. 

As  we  walked  inl«  the  house.  Lady  Aaton, 
who  hetn  by  my  arm,  in  answer  to  the  satisfac- 
ticD  i  exprened  at  tbe  day  I  had  patted,  taid, 


*  We  owe  what  Utile  we  are  and  do  under  Pro 
vidence  to  Mr.  Stanley.     You  will  admire  hit 
discriminating  mind,  when  I  tell  \ou  that  he  re 
commands  these  little  exhibitions  lor  niy  daugh 
ters  far  more  than  to  his  own.     He  says,  ihat 
they,  being  naturally  cheer 'ul  and   habit uully 
active,  require  not  the  inc«!nlivc  of  c<inif»aiiy  to 
encourage  them.     But  that  for  my  p(K>r  liniid 
inactive  girls,  the  supfKirt  and  animating  pre- 
sence  of  a  tew  chosen  iriends,  just  givei«  them 
that  degree  of  li  e  and   spirit  which  servei*   to 
warm  their  hearts,  and    keep  their  oiind;*  in 
motion.* 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  Sparkes  came  to  f:pend  the  next  day, 
according  to  her  appointment.  Mr.  Fiani,  who 
ChlK'd  acculentally  staid  to  dinner.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previoutdy  invited.  AiW 
ainner,  the  conversation  chanced  lo  turn  ii^kmi 
domt  siic  ecc>nomy,a  quality  which  Miss  Spaikea 
pro  CHsed  tu  hold  in  the  mobt  sovereign  con- 
tempt. 

After  some  remarks  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  in  favour 
of  the  honsfhold  virtues,  Mr.  Cnrlton  said,  Mr. 
Addifoii.  in  the  Spectator,  and  Dr.  JohiiMin,  in 
the  Rambler,  have  each  given  us  a  lively  picture 
ofa  vulffnr,  ungrrtlewoman-like,  illiterate  house, 
wife.  The  notable  woman  of  the  one  sulfoc;>led 
her  guests  at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  their 
chambi'r,  and  loi-mented  them  all  day  with  pinna 
of  economy,  and  lectures  on  management.  Tha 
economist  of  the  other  ruined  her  husl>and  by 
her  parsiumnions  extravagance,  if  I  nia>  ie  al- 
lowod  to  couple  conlradiclioiis;  by  hor  tcnt- 
Ntiich  hangings,  for  which  she  had  no  walli«,  iind 
her  embroidery  ffir  which  she  had  no  use.  The 
poor  man  pathetically  lamenis  her  dett  stable  ca- 
talogue of  nnide  wines,  which  butt  his  fortune 
by  their  profusion,  and  his  health  by  not  being 
allowed  to  drink  thoni  till  they  were  »our.  Both 
ladies  are  painted  as  domestic  tyrants,  whose 
husbands  had  no  peace,  and  whose  children  had 
no  educatioi  .* 

*  Those  coarse  honsewivefi,*  said  Sir  John, 
'  were  exhibited  as  viarninfr$.  It  was  reM-rvod 
Oir  tlie  pen  of  Richnrdfon  to  exhibit  fxwrfi/^a. 
This  autlor,  with  deeper  and  jusler  views  of 
human  nature,  a  truer  taste  for  the  proprifliea 
of  female  character,  and  a  more  exact  intnitioo 
into  rchl  life,  than  any  other  writer  of  fahulooa 
narrative,  has  given,  in  his  heroines,  exemplifi. 
cations  of  elegantly  cultivated  mii  ds,  combined 
with  the  8*»ber  viitue<«of  domes' ic  economy.  In 
no  other  writer  of  fictitious  adventures  has  the 
triumph  of  religion  and  rrason  over  the  passinna, 
and  the  now  almost  exfloded  doctrines  of  filial 
obedience,  and  the  houveliold  virtues,  their  na- 
.tursl  concnmilan*s  been  so  successfully  blended. 
Whether  the  works  of  this  most  origiiial,  but  by 
no  means  fauhleiip  writer,  were  canse  or  effect, 
I  know  not ;  whether  these  we II. imagined  ex- 
amples induced  the  ladies  of  that  day  *to  study 
household  good;*  or  whether  the  thm  exisling 
ladies,  by  their  ackno-«led|fed  attention  to  femi- 
nine  concerns,  furnished  Richardson  with  living 
modelt,  I  cannot  deteruiine.    Certain  it  ia,  that 
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the  novel  writers  of  the  nubaequent  period,  have 
in  feener-il  bteiina  IiUle  uirptwi'd  lo  iepre*<eitt 
tbcfbe  qijulitieii  is  loruiiiif^  aii  iiidiM|»enHHblu  part 
of  tlie  l^Mialc  charac'er,  as  the  ruiiieiiiporury 
youiiff  ladioH  thenmcUes  have  l>een  to  anpply 
them  t%ith  pattPrriK.  1  a  little  fear  that  Uii$  pre. 
dfiniifinrice  of  thix  sort  of  readiiif^,  has  ciintri* 
bond  its  :ull  share  to  biiiig  such  qualities  inlo 
cuiiteiiipi.* 

Miiw  Sfiarkes  characterifHically  observed,  that 
'the  nieanent  underslandiu^  and  niost  vul^far 
education,  were  co.npeteiit  to  form  snrh  a  wife 
IS  the  igpiieralily  offoeii  pre.'crrnd.  Tnat  a  man 
of  t-ii-ntH,  drfadiii^  a  rival,  always  took  care  to 
secure  hiiuseh'by  niarryinir  a  tiioi.* 

^Al-vayti  excfpt  the  present  C4wnpany,  Ma- 
dam, I  presume/  sitid  Mr.  Stanley,  laujfhiiiff. 
*  B«ii  pardon  m<s  if  I  dilTer  from  you.  That 
many  men  are  HeiiMU.-il  in  their  appetites,  and 
low  in  thrir  reli^h  of  intellecunl  pleHwiircfi,  I 
confiss.  That  many  others,  who  are  neither 
•en^ual,  nor  of  mean  attainmentt*,  prefer  women 
whfie<i  i^ntrance  will  fiv.uirtheinnuiil  nt  ha  hi  a, 
and  wlmm  it  requites  no  exertion  of  mind  to 
enterrain,  I  allow  ala«».  But  permit  me  to  say, 
that  men  of  the  moMlcultivateil  mind-,  men  who 
id:iiirK  tblents  in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion, 
thitt  dameetie  talents  can  never  be  dia^ienHcd 
with  :  and  1  totally  dissnnt  from  you  in  thinking 
th«t  thej(e  qutlities  infer  the  aba(*nce  of  higher 
•ffainmcnts,  and  necessarily  imply  a  sordid  or 
ft  vul|?ar  mind. 

'  Any  ordinary  art,  after  it  is  oncn  discovered, 
may  bv-  practised  by  a  very  common  understand- 
ine.  In  this,  as  in  every  ihin^  el<(*,  the  kind 
ftrrannrements  of  Providence  aie  viwible,  because, 
as  liie  common  arts  employ  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, they  c«tuld  not  be  universally  carried  on  if 
they  were  not  of  easy  and  cheap  ultainnient. 
Now  cnrikerv  is  one  of  these  arts,  and  1  agree 
with  you.  Madam,  in  thinkiiijif,  that  a  mean  un- 
derstand in  e^.  and  a  vulij^ar  education,  suffice  to 
make  a  good  co<>k.  But  a  dsik  or  housekeeper ; 
ftnd  a  lady  qualified  to  wield  a  oimsiderahle 
eatabliah'iient,  arH  t  vr)  very  dilfurent  charactnrs. 
To  prepare  a  dinner,  and  to  conduct  a  great 
fiimily,  requireM  t«flents  of  a  very  dificrent  size  : 
ind  one  reason  why  I  could  never  cho<»se  to 
marry  •  woman  ignorant  of  domestic  atTtim, 
ia,  that  she  who  wants,  or  she  who  despises 
this  knowledge,  most  pimsi'ss  that  previous  bad 
judgment  which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  i^eeiug 
this  part  of  her  duty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
oo  «ithor  f occasions. 

*  I  entirelv  agroe  with  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Mr. 
Carlron.  *  In  general  I  l(M)k  upon  the  cimtempi, 
or  the  fulfilment,  of  tliese  duties  as  pretty  cer- 
tain  indications  of  the  turn  of  mind  fro'u  which 
the  one  or  the  fither  proceeds.  I  allow,  how. 
ever,  that  with  this  knowledge  a  lady  may  un- 
JMppily  have  overlooked  more  important  acqui- 
■ititms :  but  without  it  I  must  ever  consider  the 
feraal*  character  as  defective  in  the  texture, 
bowever  it  may  be  embroidered  and  spangled  on 
the  surface.* 

Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  that  though  he  had 
■at  that  natural  antipathy  ti»  a  wit,  which  some 
men  have  ;  yet  unless  the  wildness  oi  a  wit  was 
tamed,  like  the  wildness  of  other  animals  by 
domeatic  habits,  be  himself  would  not  ebooM  to 


venture  on  one.  Ho  added,  that  he  should  paj 
a  bad  coiiiplintent  to  Lady  Belfield,  who  had  so 
much  higher  claims  to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to 
allege  that  these  hshiia  were  tlie.detarmininf 
cuu^c  of  his  choice,  yet  had  he  scon  do  ouch  ten- 
dei  cicH  in  her  chsrhcter,  he  should  have  sus- 
fit'cted  her  power  of  making  him  as  happy  as  she 
had  done.* 

*  I  confess  with  shame,*  said  Mr.  Carlto^^ 
*  that  onn  of  the  first  things  which  touched  m^^ 
with  any  sense  of  rny  wi  e*s  merit,  was  the  ad- 
mirable gotid  Aenite  she  discovered  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  family.  Even  at  the  time  that  I 
had  most  reason  to  MuHh  at  my  own  conduct, 
she  never  gave  me  canse  to  bluhh  fnr  hers.  The 
praihcs  constantly  besUmed  on  her  elegant  yet 
[  rudent  arrangements,  by  my  friends,  flattered 
my  vanity,  and  rait-ed  her  in  my  opinion,  though 
they  did  not  1«  ad  me  to  do  her  lull  justice* 

Tiie  iwo  ladies  who  were  thus  aifreeably  flat- 
tered, lookfrd  miKieally  grateful.  Mr.  S  aniey 
Slid,  '  I  was  going  to  endeavour  at  removing 
Miss  Si»arkes*s  prejudices,  by  observing  fiovr 
much  this  domestic  turn  brings  the  understand- 
ing into  action.  The  o|)eration  of  g(S)d  sense  it 
requisite  in  making  the  necessary  calcnialiona 
lor  a  great  family  in  a  hundred  ways.  (>ood 
sense  is  required  to  leach  that  a  }>er))etuallj 
recurring  small  expense  is  more  lo  be  avoid^ 
than  an  incidental  great  one;  while  it  showt 
that  petty  Ravings  cannot  retrieve  an  injured 
estate.  The  slory  told  by  Johnson  of  a  Indy, 
who,  while  ruining  her  loriune  by  excensivo 
splendour  and  expeiihe,  yet  refu>ed  to  let  a  two 
shilling  mango  be  rut  at  her  table,  f  xemplifiea 
exactly  rny  idea.  Shalihy  curtailments,  without 
repairing  the  breach,  which  prodiualily  hat 
made,  discredit  the  huMbaid,  and  brini;  tlie  re- 
proach of  meanness  on  the  wi'ie.  Retrench* 
menls  to  be  efficient  muHt  be  applied  to  great 
objects.  The  true  economist  will  draw  in  by 
contracting  the  outline,  by  narrowing  tde  bot- 
tom, by  cutting  off  with  an  unsparing  hand 
costly  superfluities,  which  affect  not  comfort, 
but  cherish  vanity.* 

•"Retrench  the  lazy  vermin  of  thine  hall," 
was  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prudent  Venetian, 
to  his  thonifhtless  srm-in-law,*  said  Sir  John, 
*and  its  wisdom  conaisted  in  its  striking  at  one 
of  the  mo^t  ruinous  and  prevailing  domestie 
evils,  an  overloaded  establishment.* 

If  Mi^«s  Sparkes  had  been  so  long  withoot 
Sfieaking,  it  waa  evident,  by  her  manner  and 
turn  of  countenance,  that  contempt  had  kept  her 
silent,  and  that  she  thoutfht  the  topic  'jjnder  dis- 
cussion as  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tlemen as  of  her  own  opposition. 

*  A  discreet  woman,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •ad- 
justs her  expenses  to  her  revenues.  Everj 
thing  knows  its  time,  and  every  person  his  place. 
She  will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  or 
small ;  if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious,  if 
small  she  will  not  be  mean.  Profwrtion  and 
propriety  are  among  the  best  secrets  of  domestio 
wisdom  ;  and  there  is  no  surer  test  both  of  integ^ 
rity  and  judgment,  than  a  well-pioportionee  ex« 
penditure. 

•  Now  the  point  to  which  I  would  bring  all 
this  verbage,*  continued  he,  *  is  this, — will  a 
lady  of  a  mean  understaoding,  or  a  vulgar  edu 
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cation,  be  likely  to  practine  economy  on  this 
larire  scale!  And  is  not  such  economy  a  field  in 
which  a  woman  of  thn  best  sen<ie  may  honour- 
able ezereiN  her  own  powers  ?* 

MisK  Sperkee,  who  was  always  a  staunch  op. 
poser  in  moral  as  well  as  in  political  debate,  be. 
cause  she  said  it  was  the  bent  side  for  the  exer- 
tion of  wit  snd  talents,  comforted  herself  that 
thouj(h  she  ft>lt  she  was  completely  in  the  mi- 
nority, yet  she  always  thnuehl  that  was  rather 
a  proof  of  bein fir  right  than  the  contrary  ;  for  if 
it  he  true,  ih^it  the  generality  are  either  weak  or 
wickf'd,  it  Hillows  that  the  inferior  number  is 
must  likely  to  be  neither 

•  Women,'  said  Mr  ''>arlton,  *in  their  course 
of  action  describe  a  smaller  circle  than  men  ; 
but  the  perfection  of  a  circle  consists  not  in  its 
dimensions,  txit  in  itsc  orrectness.  Tocre  niny 
be,*  added  he  carefully  turniojif  away  his  eyes 
from  Miss  S^iarkes,  •  here  and  there  a  soaring^ 
female  who  looks  down  with  disdain  on  the  p^il- 
try  afftirs  of  "  this  dim  speck  called  earth,** 
who  despises  order  and  reoularity  as  indicitions 
of  H  trrovellinfif  spirit.  Bita  sound  mind  jad|;rf;« 
directly  contrary.  The  lurgrerthe  capacity,  the 
wider  is  the  sweep  of'duti  s  it  takes  in.  A  sen- 
sible woman  lovos  to  imitate  tnat  order  which 
is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  God.  All 
the  o(>erations  of  nature  are  uniform  even  in 
their  changes,  and  ret/iilar  in  their  inBnito  va- 
ricty.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  Mature  hi'U- 
■elf  disdains  not  to  b<>  called  the  God  of  order.* 

•  I  apree  with  you,*  said  Sir  John.  *A  nhilo- 
■ophiral  lady  may  *read  Mallebranch,  Boyle, 
end  Locke:*  she  may  boast  of  her  intellectual 
lu;>eriority ;  she  miv  talk  of  nbstract  and  con- 
crete; of  an  b^^tanMal  n>rms  and  eKsencnn ;  com- 

1}\ex  ideas  and  mixed  i.odos,  of  identity  and  re. 
ation  ;  she  may  decorate  all  the  lo^ric  of  one 
■ex  with  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  ofhsr:  yet  if 
her  utfairs  are  delabrf$^  if  her  house  is  disor- 
derly, her  sorva>its  irroorular,  her  children  ne- 
glected, and  her  table  ill  arranged,  she  will  in. 
dicate  the  want  of  the  m<»9t  valuable  faculty 
of  the  human   mind,  a  sound  juderment.* 

*  It  mu  t,  however,  be  confessed,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  such  instances  are  so  rare,  that 
the  ex«^eptions  b-irely  servo  to  e««taMish  the  rule. 
I  have  known  twenty  women  mismanagfe  their 
efftirs,  throu£rh  a  bid  educ-ttion,  through  i:,mo. 
ranee,  especially  of  arithmetic,  that  (^rand  de- 
ficiency in  the  education  of  woin«*n,  tliroui^h  a 
multiplicity  of  vain  accofuplishments,  through 
ei)  excess  of  dis4iD,itifm,  tliroui^h  a  devotedness 
tn  personal  emb'iliishments,  throu£rh  an  ah^orp- 
tio  I  of  the  whole  soul  in  mimic,  fi)r  one  who  has 
made  her  husband  metaphvsicallv  miserahle.* 

*  What  m^rks  the  distinction,*  said  Mr.  Carl. 
ton,  *  between  the  judieious  and  the  vulgar  ceo- 
nit:nisi  is  this  :  the  narrow-minded  wornnn  suc- 
ceeds tolerably  in  the  filling  nf»,  hut  never  in  the 
outline.  She  is  mtde  up  of  detail,  hut  de-^tifute 
of  plan.  Petty  duties  demtnd  imr  whole  graHp 
of  mind,  and  aHer  all  the  thing  is  incom  >lete. 
Tiiere  is  so  much  bunile  and  evident  exertion  in 
ell  she  docs!  she  bri  <g8  into  co'npnny  a  niiMd 
ex'iausted  with  her  littl*  efTorts  !  overflowing 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  merits !  looking  u(» 
to  her  own  perforoiances  as  the  highest  poMnihle 
ilcvation  of  the  human  intellect,  and  looking 


down  on  the  attainments  of  more  highly  giAed 
women,  as  so  many  ohstructions  to  their  use- 
fulness;  always  drawing  comparisons  to  her 
own  advantage,  with  the  cultivated  and  the  re> 
finedl,end  concluding  that  because  she  possessee 
not  their  elegance  they  mu^t  necessarily  bo  de> 
ficteot  in  her  art.  While  economists  of  the 
higher  strain,  I  draw  from  living  and  not  absent 
instan ens,*  added  he, looking  bcnignantly  around 
him,  *  execute  their  well  ordered  plan,  as  an  in- 
dispensable  duty,  but  not  as  a  superlative  merit 
They  have  too  much  sense  to  omit  it,  but  they 
have  too  much  taste  to  talk  of  it.  It  is  their 
business,  not  their  boast.  The  effect  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  hand  which  accomplishes  it  is  not 
seen.  The  mechanism  is  set  at  work,  but  it  is 
behind  the  scenes.  The  beauty  is  visible,  the 
labour  is  kept  out  of  sight.* 

*  The  misfortune  is,*  said  Mr.  Slanlcv,  •  that 
people  are  apt  to  fancy,  that  Judgment  is  a  fa- 
culty onlv  to  be  exercised  on  gro.it  occisions; 
whereas  if  is  one  that  every  hour  is  called  into  ex- 
ercise. There  are  certain  habits,  which  though 
they  ap|>ear  inconsiderable  when  examined  indi* 
vidually,  arc  vpt  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
aggregate.  Exactness,  punctuality,  and  other 
minor  virtues,  contribute  more  than  many  are 
aware,  to  promi>te  and  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  qualities.  I  would  not  erect  them 
into  a  magnitude  beyond  their  real  sizA  ;  as  per- 
sons are  too  apt  to  do  who  are  only  punctual, 
and  are  deficient  in  the  higher  qualitieo;  but 
bv  the  regular  establishment  of  ll»ese  habits  in 
a  fafnily,  it  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  liave 
not  made  the  experiment,  how  it  saves,  how  it 
ampliHes  tirne,  that  canvass  upon  which  all  vir- 
tues nuHt  bo  wrought.  It  is  incredible  how  an 
ordcrlv  division  of  the  dav  gives  apriarent  rapidity 
to  the  wings  of  lime,  while  a  slated  devotion  of 
the  hour  to  its  empHvm'»nl  reallv  lenfrthen*  tt*e. 
It  ItmgtheoH  it  by  the  traces  which  solid  orcuja- 
tion  leaves  behind  it:  while  it  prevents  tedioae* 
ness  by  aff  irding,  with  the  successive  change, 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  keeping  up  an  interest 
which  would  flag,  if  any  one  employment  were 
too  long  pursued.  Now  all  these  arrangementM  of 
life,  these  divi^^ions  of  time,  and  these  selectioni 
and  ap'iropriations  of  the  busine«s  to  the  hour, 
come  within  the  department  of  the  ladv.*  And 
how  much  will  the  cares  of  a  man  of  sense  be 
relieved,  if  he  choose  a  wife  Who  can  do  all  this 
for  him  !* 

*  In  how  many  of  my  friends*  houses,*  said 
Mr.  Cirlton,  *have  1  observed  the  contrary 
habits  produce  co'itrary  eff*ects  7  A  young  lady 
bred  in  total  ignorance  of  fimily  management, 
transplipted  from  the  house  of  her  father,  where 
she  has  barnt  nothing,  to  that  of  her  hn*>bind, 
where  she  is  expected  to  know  every  thing,  dis- 
appoints a  prudent  man  :  his  atf -ction  mav  con- 
liniif>,  but  his  esteern  will  be  diminis'>rd  ;  and 
with  his  happiness,  his  attachment  to  home  will 
he  pr  tportionahly  lessened.' 

*  It  i*  perfectly  just,'  said  Sir  John,  '  and  this 
comfortless  deficiency  has  naturnlly  taught  men 
to  itiveigh  against  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
wliic'i  they  suppose,  though  unjnstiv,  ti*  be  the 
canse  of  igoorance  in  doote  :tic  matters.  It  ie 
not  entirely  to  gratify  the  animil,  as  Mise 
Sparkes  attppoees,  that  e  gentleman  likes   to 
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liave  hiB  table  well  appointed  ;  but  because  liia 
own  dijernity  and  his  wifc*s  credit  are  involved 
in  it.  The  want  of  thiu  Rkill  is  one  of  the  grand 
evils  of  modern  li  e.  From  tho  keire$$  of  the 
man  ofrank^  to  the  daughter  of  the  opulent  UmdeB- 
man,  there  it  no  one  qunlity  in  which  young  vo. 
men  are  «o  generally  deficient  a$  in  domtttic 
economy.  And  when  I  hear  learning  contend- 
ed far  on  one  hand,  and  modish  accompliHhmentp 
on  the  other,  I  always  contend  for  ihis  interme- 
diate, this  valuable,  this  nofrlccted  quality,  so 
lifUe  insisted  on,  so  rarely  found,  and  so  indis. 
pensably  necessary.*         $ 

*  Besides,*  said  Mr.  Carlton,  sddressinjf  him- 
self to  Miss  Sparkes,  *  you  ladies  are  apt  to  con- 
sider versatility  as  a  mark  of  genius.  She  there- 
fore, who  can  do  a  great  thing  well,  ought  to  do 
a  small  one  better ;  ^r,  as  Lord  Bucon  well  oh- 
•ervps,  he  who  cannot  contract  his  mind  as  well 
as  dilate  it,  wants  one  great  talent  in  life.* 

Miss  Sparkes,  condescending  at  length  to 
break  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained  with 
evident  uneasiness,  sajd,  *  all  these  plodding  em- 
ployments cramp  the  genius,  degrade  the  Intel- 
sect,  depress  the  spirits,  debase  the  taste,  and 
clip  the  wings  of  imagination.  And  this  poor, 
cramped,  degraded,  stinted,  depressed,  debased 
creature  is  the  very  Iwing  whom  men,  men  of 
reputed  sense  too,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind 
of  large  dimensions,  roaring  fancy,  and  aspiring 
tastes.* 

*  Imagination,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  well  di- 
rected,  is  the  charm  of  life ;  it  gilds  every  object, 
and  embellishes  every  scene :  but  allow  me  to 
say,  that  where  a  woman  abandons  herself  to  the 
dominion  of  this  va§rrant  faculty,  it  may  lead  to 
something  worse  than  a  disorderly  table ;  and 
the  husband  may  find  that  the  badness  of  his 
dinner  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  her  su- 
perlunary vagaries.* 

'  True  enough,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  be  so  silent,  or  so  attentive; 
'true  enough,  I  have  not  heard  so  much  sense 
for  a  Ibnfif  time.  I  am  sure  *tis  sense,  because 
*tis  exactly  my  own  way  of  thinking.  There  is 
my  Bell  now.  I  have  spent  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  more  money,  for  her  to  learn  music 
and  whim-whams,  which  all  put  together  are  not 
worth  sixpence.  I  would  give  them  all  up  to 
see  her  make  such  a  transy-pudding,  as  that 
which  the  widow  in  the  Spectator  helped  Sir 
Roger  to  at  dinner :  why  I  don*t  believe  Bell 
knows  whether  pie-crust  is  made  of  butter  or 
cheese ;  or  whether  a  venison  pasty  should  be 
naked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell  her,  that  when  her 
husband,  if  she  ever  gets  one,  comes  in  sharp 
■et  from  hunting,  he  won*t  like  to  be  put  off  with 
a  tune  instead  of  a  dinner.  To  marry  a  singing 
girl,  and  complain  she  does  not  keep  you  a  good 
table,  is  like  eating  nightingales,  and  finding 
fault  that  they  are  not  good  tasted.  They  sing, 
but  they  are  of  no  further  use — ^to  eat  them,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  them,  is  applying  to  one 
sense,  the  gratification  which  belongs  to  an- 
other.' 

In  the  course  of  conversation.  Miss  Sparkes  a 
little  shocked  the  delicate  feelings  of  the  ladies, 
of  Lucilla  especially,  by  throwing  out  some  ex- 
pressions of  envy,  at  the  superior  advantages 
trhich  men  poeseas  for  distinguishing  them- 


i«elvcs.  *  Women,*  she  said,  *  with  talents  not  in* 
feriur,  were  allowed  no  stage  fur  dJeplay,  while 
men  had  such  a  reach  for  their  enrtions,  such 
a  compass  for  exercising  Uieir  MUnii  such  a 
range  for  obtaining  diHiinction,  toat  they  were 
at  once  the  objccui  of  her  envy  fbr  the  means 
they  possi'ssed,  and  of  her  pity  for  turning  them 
to  no  better  account  There  were  indeed,'  she 
added,  *  a  few  men  who  redeemed  the  credit  of 
tho  rest,  and  for  their  snkcs  she  gloried,  since 
she  could  not  be  of  their  sex,  that  she  was  at 
least  of  their  species.* 

*  I  know,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  your 
admiration  of  heroic  qualities  and  munly  virtues 
— courage  for  instance.  But  there  arc  still  no- 
"blcr  ways  of  exercising  courage  than  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  Tiiere  are  more  exalted 
means  of  showing  spirit  than  by  sending  or  ac- 
cepting a  challenge.  To  sustain  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness may  exhibit  as  true  heroism  as  to  lead  an 
army.  To  bear  a  deep  afiiiction  well  calls  for 
as  high  exertion  of  soul  as  to  storm  a  town  and 
to  meet  death  with  Christian  resolution  is  an  act 
of  courage,  in  which  many  a  woman  has  tri- 
umphed, and  many  a  philosopher,  and  even  some 
generals,  have  failed. 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkes*s  countenance 
a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  the  patient  sickness  and  heroic 
death-bed  for  the  renown  of  victory  and  the  glo- 
ry of  a  battle :  and  I  suspected  that  she  envied 
the  fame  of  the  challenge,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
duel  more  than  those  meek  and  passive  virtues 
which  we  sll  agreed  were  peculiaily  Christian, 
and  peculiarly  feminine. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

In  the  aAernoon,  when  the  company  were  as 
semhled  in  the  drawing  room,  the  conversation 
turned  on  various  subjects.  Mr.  Flam,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  produced  himself  at 
dinner,  now  took  the  lead.  He  was  never  soli- 
citous to  show  what  he  called  his  learning,  but 
when  Miss  Sparkes  was  present,  whom  it  was 
his  grand  delight  to  tet  down  as  he  called  it. 
Then  he  never  failed  to  give  broad  hints  that  if 
he  was  now  no  great  student,  it  was  not  from 
ignorance,  but  from  tho  pressure  of  more  indis- 
pensable avocations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  desultory  remarks 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  world,  and  the  prepos- 
terousnsss  of  modern  usages,  which  perverted 
the  ends  of  education,  and  exalted  things  which 
were  of  least  use  into  most  importance. 

*  You  seem  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
Mr.  Flam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  hate  the  worlds* 
returned  he.  *  It  is  indeed,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  a  scene  of  much  danger,  because  of  much  evil.* 

I  don't  value  the  danger  a  straw,*  rejoined 
Mr.  Flam  ;  *  and  as  to  the  evil,  I  hope  I  hav» 
sense  enough  to  avoid  that :  but  I  hate  it  for  itt' 
folly,  and  despise  it  for  its  inconsistency.* 

*In  what  particulars,  Mr.  Fiam?*  said  Si. 
John  Belfield. 

*  In  every  thing,*  replied  he.  *  In  the  fira 
place,  don*t  people  educate  their  daughters  en  • 
tirely  for  holidays,  and  then  wonder  that  the\ 
are  ol  no  use  ?    I)on*t  they  charge  them  to  U 
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moleit^and  tenoh  them  every  tiling  th«t  can 
Binkn  tiieiii  hold  7  Are  we  iiul  angry  thai  t<icy 
don't  attend  tm  f  reat  cnncernit,  al\er  having  in- 
itniclud  thain  to  take  Iho  muHt  puin!«  lor  the 
IcBHt  thrnfa!  There  in  my  Fan  novtr,—- thuy  tell 
me  she  can  dance  as  well  an  a  ptMnre  iniMtrcfm, 
but  sue  8l<>uch«:8  in  her  walk  like  a  niila  maid. 
N<iw  tin  8hfl  SKldo'n  dances,  and  is  always  waU' 
in;,  would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  teach  her 
to  do  that  best  which  stie  im  to  doorieneat  ?  Sue 
lin^^R  like  a  Syren,  but  *tia  only  to  slranjEera.  I 
who  piid  for  it,  nnver  heard  her  voi(«.  She  is, 
always  warhiing  in  a  distant  room,  or  in  every 
room  where  there  is  company  ;  but  if  I  have  the 
gout  and  want  to  be  amused,  she  is  as  dumb  as 
a  dormouse.* 

*So  much  for  the  errors  in  educating  our 
daii?hterri,*  said  Sir  John,  *  now  for  the  sons.* 

*  Ah  to  our  boys,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  dtm*t 
wo  educate  them  in  one  religion,  and  then  ex- 
pect them  io  practise  another  T  Don*t  we  cram 
them  with  books  ofheathen  philosophy,  and  then 
hid  them  go  and  be  good  Christians  7  D^>n*t  we 
teach  them  to  admire  the  hero;  s  and  gods  of  the 
old  poets,  when  there  is  hardly  one  hero,  and 
certainly  not  one  god,  who  would  not  in  this 
country'have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  not 
executed  at  Tyburn  7  And  as  to  the  goddesses, 
if  they  had  been  brought  before  us  on  the  bench, 
brother  Stanley,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  we  should  have  ordered  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  queen  of  them,  indeed,  I  should 
liave  sent  to  the  ducking  stool  for  a  scold. 

*  Then  again  don*t  we  tell  our  sons,  when  men, 
that  they  must  admire  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, after  c**ory  pains  have  been  taken,  when 
they  were  boys,  to  fill  them  with  raptures  for 
the  ancient  republics  T* 

*  Surely,  Mr.  Flam,*  said  Sir  John, '  the  an- 
cient forms  of  government  may  be  studied  with 
advantage,  were  it  only  to  show  us  by  contrast 
the  superior  excellence  of  our  own.* 

*  We  might,*  said  Miss  Sparkee,  in  a  f  aper- 
cilioua  accent,  *  learn  some  things  from  them 
which  we  much  want.  You  have  been  speaking 
of  economy.  These  republicans  whom  Mr.  Flam 
if  pleased  to  treat  with  so  much  contempt,  he 
most  allow,  had  some  good,  clever  contrivance 
to  keep  down  the  taxes,  which  it  would  do  us  no 
harm  to  imitate.  Victories  were  much  better 
bargains  to  them  than  they  are  to  as.  A  few 
laurel  leaves  or  a  sprig  of  oak  was  not  qaite  so 
dear  a  pension.* 

*  But  you  will  allow,  Madam,'  said  Sir  John, 
imiling,  ^  that  a  triumph  was  a  more  expensive 
reward  than  a  title.* 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Mr.  Flam  said, 
'  let  me  tell  you,  Miss  Sparkcs,  that  as  to  tri- 
umphs, our  heroes  are  sonsed  to  them  at  sea, 
that  they  would  laogh  at  them  at  home.  Those 
who  obtain  triumphs  as  oAen  as  they  meet  their 
enemies,  would  despise  such  holiday  play  among 
their  friends.  We  don*t  to  be  sure,  reward  them 
u  your  ancients  did.  We  don*t  banish  them, 
nor  put  them  to  death  for  saving  their  country 
like  your  Athenians.  We  don*t  pay  them  with 
a  trumpery  wreath  like  your  Romans.  We 
Englishmen  don't  pnt  our  conquerors  off  with 
leaves ;  we  give  them  fruits,  as  cheerfully  be- 
Howod  w  toejr  are  fiiirljr  earned.    God  blen 


the  n  !  I  would  reduce  my  table  tn  one  oiab, 
•»y  hall  to  ono  iwrvani,  uiy  s'able  to  one  saddla- 
horite,  arid  my  kennel  t>oiin  |ioiiiier,  rather  than 
to  abridifo  the  preservers  oi'*  0;d  England  of  a 
feat-ier.* 

'Signal  ex|i1oits,  if  nationally  beneficial,*  said 
Sir  John,  *  dcHorve  Biib<tt;uilial  remuneration  $ 
and  I  am  inclined  tn  think  that  public  homiurs 
are  valuable,  not  only  an  rewards  but  incite- 
ments.  They  are  as  politic  as  they  are  j>i9t. 
When  Mihiades  and  his  illustrious  ten  thonnand 
gained  tncir  immortal  victory,  would  not  a  Blen- 
heim erected  on  the  pliins  of  Maratnon,  have 
stimulated  unborn  soldiers,  more  than  the  little 
transitory  columns  which  barely  recorded  the 
names  of  the  victors  7' 

*  What  warrior,*  said  Mr.  Carlton,  *  will  liere- 
afler  visit  the  future  Palace  of  Trafalgar  without 
reverence?  A  reverence,  the  purity  of  which 
will  be  in  no  degree  impaired  by  contemplating 
such  an  additional  motive  to  emulation.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  observations  of 
Miss  Sparkes,  on  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
to  British  patriotism,  Mr.  Flam,  whose  indigna- 
tion now  provoked  him  to  display  his  whole 
stock  of  erudition,  eagerly  exclaimed — ^  Do  yoa 
call  that  patriotism  in  your  favourite  Athenians, 
to  be  so  fond  of  rare  shows,  as  not  only  to  devote 
the  money  of  the  state  to  the  play-house,  but  to 
make  it  capital  to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  wanta 
of  the  gallant  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  their 
battles  7  I  hate  to  hear  fellows  called  patriots, 
who  preferred  their  diversions  to  their  country.* 
Then  erecting  himself,  as  if  he  felt  the  taller 
for  being  an  Englishman,  he  added, — *  What, 
iMadam  Sparkes,  would  your  Greeks  have  said 
to  a  Patriotic  Fi;nd  by  private  contribution,  of 
near  half  a  million,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  laxee 
and  a  tedious  war,  voluntarily  raised  and  cheer- 
fully given  to  the  orphans,  widows,  and  mothers 
of  their  brave  countrymen,  who  fell  in  their  do- 
fence  7  Were  the  poor,  soldiers  who  fought  un- 
der your  Cimons,  and  your  i  I  forget  their 
names,  ever  so  kindly  remembered  7  Make  it 
out  that  they  were — shew  me  such  a  spirit 
among  your  ancients,  and  I'll  turn  republican 
to-morrow. 

Miss  Sparkes  having  again  said  something 
which  he  thought  tended  to  exalt  the  ancient 
states  at  the  expense  of  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Flam  indignantly  replied — ^*Tell  me,  Madam, 
did  your  Athens,  or  your  Sparta,  or  your  Rome, 
ever  take  in  seven  thousand  starving  priests, 
driven  from  a  country  with  which  they  were  at 
war ;  a  country  tJiey  had  reason  to  hate,  of  a  re- 
ligion they  detested?  Did  thej  ever  receive 
them  I  say,  maintain  them  like  gentlemen ;  and 
caress  them  like  friends?  If  you  can  bring  me 
one  such  instance,  I  will  give  up  Old  England, 
and  tarn  Greek,  or  Roman,  or— mny  thing  bat 
Frenchman.* 

*  I  should  be  inclined,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
set  down  that  noble  deed  to  the  account  of  our 
national  religion,  as  wall  as  of  oar  national  ge 
norosity.* 

Miss  Sparkes  said,  *  in  one  respect,  howeyer, 
Mr.  Flam  imitates  the  French  whom  he  ia  abus- 
ing. He  is  very  apt  to  triumph  where  he  has 
gained  no  victory.  If  yoa  hear  his  account  of  a 
defeat,  joa  would  take  it  like  theire  for  a  ooa 
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qupit.*  She  added,  however,  *  that  there  were 
illustrious  meo  in  other  countrieH  bnnides  his 
own,  Bs  tbeir  lucceMos  testified.  For  her  purt, 
the  was  a  cttixen  of  the  world,  and  )  onourcd  he- 
roes wherever  they  were  found,  in  Macodon,  in 
Sweden,  or  even  in  France.* 

*True  enoug^h,*  rejoined  Mr.  Flam,  *the  rulers 
of  other  countries  have  gone  about  and  deliver- 
ed kingdoms  as  we  are  doing  :  but  there  is  this 
ditference :  thej  free  them  Trom  mild  masters 
to  make  them  their  own  slaves ;  we  neither  get 
them  for  ourselves  or  our  minions,  our  brothers, 
or  cousins,  our  Jeromes  or  Josephs.  We  raise 
the  weak,  they  pull  down  the  prosperous.  If  we 
redeem  kingdoms,  *iis  to  bestow  thern  on  their 
own  lawful  kings.  If  we  help  this  nation,  Uis 
to  recal  one  sovereign  from  banishment ;  if  we 
■esiiit  that,  *tis  to  deliver  another  from  captivity.* 

*  Whiti  a  scene  fiir  Spain,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to 
behold  in  us  their  own  national  Quixotism  su- 
berly  exempli6ed  and  rationally  realized  !  The 
generous  theory  of  their  romantic  knigAt-errant 
Drought  into  actual  practice.  The  fervour  wiih> 
cot  the  absurdity  ;  the  sound  principle  of  justice 
without  the  extravagance  of  fancy !  Wrongs  re. 
dressed  and  rights  restored,  and  upon  the  grand- 
est scale !  Deliverance  wrought,  not  f(»r  ima- 
^nary  princes,  but  for  deposed  and  imprisoned 
monarchs  !  Injuries  avenged — not  the  ideal  in- 
juries of  ridiculous  individuals,  but  the  substan- 
tial wrongs  of  plundered  empires!* 

Sir  John,  who  was  amused  with  the  oddities 
of  Mr.  Flam,  was  desirous  of  slill  provoking 
bim  to  talk  ;  much  effort  indeed  was  not  requir- 
ed to  induce  him  to  do  what  he  was  fond  of  do- 
ing,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tradicting  Miss  Sparkes. 

*But,  Mr.  Flam,*  ^aid  Sir  John,  *you  were 
interrupted  as  you  began  to  enumerate  the  in- 
consistencies which  you  said  had  put  you  out 
of  love  with  the  world.* 

*  Why,  it  makes  me  mad,*  replied  he,  *  to  hear 
men  who  make  the  loudest  outcry  about  the 
dangers  of  the  state,  cramming  their  houses 
with  French  governesses,  French  cooks,  and 
French  valets ;  is  not  this  adding  flame  to  the 
fire  7  Then  I  have  no  patience  to  see  people 
who  pretend  great  zeal  for  tiie  church,  delighted 
that  an  Italian  singer  should  have  a  larger  re- 
venue than  the  highest  of  our  own  bishops. 
Suob  patriots  might  have  done  well  enough  for 
Athenians,*  added  he,  looking  insultingly  at 
Miee  Sparkes,  *  but  they  make  miserable  En- 
glishmen. Then  I  hate  to  see  fellows  who  pay 
wast  taxes,  complaining  most  of  the  burthen — 
those  who  most  lament  the  hardness  of  the  times, 
spending  money  in  needless  extravagance,  and 
Ittxury  increasing  in  exact  proportion  as  means 
diminish. 

'  Then  I  am  sick  of  the  conceit  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Do  but  observe  how  their  vanity  im. 
poees  on  their  understanding,  and  how  names 
disguise  things.  My  son  would  start  if  I  were 
to  desire  him  to  go  to  London  in  the  ttage  eoacK 
but  he  put$  himgelf  into  the  mail  with  e reat  cool- 
oess.  If  I  were  to  talk  to  Fan  about  living  in 
a  gmmll  hou§e^  she  would  not  give  me  the  hear- 
inf «  whereas  she  is  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  cot- 
tage: 

*  I-do  not  qaito  agree  with  yoa,  Mr.  Flam,* 


said  Sir  John,  smiling,  *a8  to  the  inconsistpncj 
of  the  world,  I  rather  lament  its  dull  unitorriiity. 
If  we  may  rely  on  tllo^e  living  ci'itMiicles,  the 
newspapers,  all  is  one  faultless  scene  of  mimoto- 
nous  perfflchon. —  Were  it  otherwise,  I  pre»unie, 
those  frugal  philologers  would  not  keep  a  set 
of  phrases  rcaoy  cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  ap» 
ply  Iheiii  univernally  in  all  cases.  For  instance, 
is  not  every  public  place  from  St.  Janus  to  Oa- 
hi'ite,  or  the  Cafie,  invariably  crowded  with 
beauty  and  fa$hwn  ?  Is  not  every  public  ser- 
mon pronouitct  d  to  be  excellent?  Is  not  exery 
civic  speech,  every  provincial  harangue  neat  and 
appropriate  ?  And  is  not  every  military  corps, 
from  the  veteran  regiment  of  regulsrs,  to  the 
volunteer  company  of  a  month*s  staiidinsr,  al. 
ways  declared  to  be  in  the  highe$t  itate  of  di»m 
cipline  7* 

BeM.re  the  company  went  away,  I  observed 
that  Mrs.  Carlton  gave  Lucilla  a  significant 
glance,  and  both  withdrew  together. — In  spite 
of  my  thorough  belief  of  the  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity of  my  suspicion,  a  p<ng  darted  through 
my  heart, at  the  bare  pos8ibility  that  Lord  Staun- 
ton might  be  the  subject  of  this  secret  confer- 
ence. I  was  perfectly  asiiured  that  Miss  Stan- 
ley would  never  accept  him,  while  he  retained 
his  present  character;  but  that  character  might 
be  improved.  She  had  rejected  him  for  his  prin- 
ciples; if  these  principles  were  changed,  there 
was  no  other  reasonable  ground  of  objection. 
He  might  be  reformed.  Dare  I  own,  even  to 
myself,  that  I  dreaded  to  hear  of  his  reformation. 
I  hated  myself  for  the  thought  I  will,  said  I 
faintly,  endeavour  to  rejoice  if  it  be  so.  I  (tilt 
a  conflict  in  my  mind  between  my  principles 
and  my  passion,  that  distressed  me  not  a  little. 
My  integrity  had  never  before  been  so  assailed. 

At  length  they  returned.  I  earnestly  exam, 
ined  their  countenances.  Both  looked  cheerful, 
and  even  animated  ;  yet  it  was  evident  from  the 
redne<98  of  their  eyes  that  both  of  them  had  been 
weeping.  The  company  immediately  took  their 
leave ;  all  our  party,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening, 
attended  tliem  out  to  their  carriages,  except 
Miss  Stanley,  she  only  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Carlton,  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  she  durst  not 
trust  herself  to  talk  to  her,  withdrew  to  the  bow 
window  from  whence  she  could  see  them  depart 
I  remsincd  in  the  room. 

As  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  to  take  away  the 
redness,  which  was  a  sure  way  to  increase  it,  I 
ventured  to  join  her,  and  inquired  with  an  in- 
terest I  could  not  conceal,  what  had  happened 
to  distress  her.  *  These  are  not  tears  of  distress,' 
said  she,  sweetly  smiling.  *  I  am  quite  ashamed 
that  I  have  so  little  self-controul ;  but  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton has  given  me  so  much  pleasure !  I  have 
caught  the  infection  of  her  joy,  though  my  fool- 
ish sympathy  looks  more  like  sorrow.*  Surely, 
said  I,  indignantly  to  myself,  she  will  not  own 
Staunton*8  love  to  my  face  7 

All  frank  and  open  as  Miss  Stanley  was,  I 
was  afraid  to  press  her.  I  had  not  courage  to 
ask  what  I  longed  to  know.  Tliough  Lord 
Staunton*s  renewed  addresses  might  not  give 
them  so  much  pleasure,  yet  his  reformation  I 
knew  would.  I  now  looked  so  earnestly  inqui 
sitive  at  Lucilla,  that  she  said,  *0h  he  is  all  wo 
could  wish.  He  is  a  thoroughly  converted  roan  * 
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Indignation  and  aBtonishment  made  me  speech- 
lefffi.  la  this  the  modest  Lucilla,  said  I  to  my- 
■elf  7  It  is  all  over.  S/ie  loves  him  to  distrac 
tion.  Ah  I  allempted  not  to  speak,  she  at  length 
■aid,  *  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite  happy.  I 
know  you  will  rijace  with  us.  Mr.  Carlton  has 
for  .«ome  time  regularly  read  the  Bible  with  her. 
He  cun descends  lo  hear,  and  to  invite  her  re- 
marks, telling  her  that  if  he  is  the  better  classic, 
■he  is  the  better  Christian,  and  that  their  an- 
■istunre  in  the  things  which  each  understands 
must  be  reciprocal.  If  ho  is  her  teacher  in 
human  literature,  he  says,  she  must  be  his  in 
that  which  is  divine.  He  has  been  very  earnest 
to  get  his  mind  imbued  with  scriptural  know- 
ledge.* How  inexpressible  was  now  my  joy  ! 
As  I  was  still  silent  she  went  on.  *  But  this  is 
not  all.  Last  Saturday  he  said  to  her,  *  Henri- 
etta, I  have  but  one  complaint  to  make  of  you ; 
and  it  is  for  a  fault  which  I  always  thought 
would  bo  the  last  I  should  ever  have  to  charge 
you  with.  It  is  selfishness.*  Mrs.  Carlton  was 
a  little  shocked,  though  the  tenderness  of  his 
manuer  mitigated  her  alarm,  *  Henrietta,*  re- 
sumed he,  *  you  intend  to  go  to  Heaven  without 
your  husband.  I  know  you  always  retire  to 
your  dressing-room,  not  only  for  your  private 
devotions,  but  to  read  prayers  to  your  maids. 
What  have  your  men-servants  done,  what  has 
your  husband  done,  that  they  should  be  exclud- 
«d  f  Is  it  not  a  little  selfish,  my  Henrietta,* 
added  he,  smiling,  *  to  confine  your  zeal  to  the 
•ternal  happiness  of  vour  own  sex  ?  Will  you 
allow  me  and  my  men-lwrvants  to  join  you  7  To- 
morrow is  Sunday  ;  we  will  then,  if  you  please, 
begin  in  the  hail.  You  shall  prepare  what  you 
would  have  read ;  and  I  will  be  your  chaplain. 
A  most  unworthy  one,  Henrietta,  I  confess;  but 
you  will  not  only  have  a  chaplain  of  your  own 
making,  but  a  Christian  alsa  Yes,  my  angelic 
wife,  I  am  a  Christian  upon  the  truest,  the  deep- 
est conviction.* 

**  *  Never,  my  dear  Lucilla,*  continued  Mrs. 
Carlton,  *  did  I  know  what  true  happiness  was 
till  that  moment.  My  husband,  with  all  his 
&ults,  had  always  been  remarkably  sincere. 
Indeed  his  aversion  to  hypocrisy  had  made  him 
keep  back  his  right  feelings  and  sentiments,  till 
he  was  assured  they  were  well  established  in 
his  mind.  He  has  for  some  time  been  regular 
at  church,  a  thing,  he  said,  too  mach  taken  up 
u  a  customary  form  to  be  remarkable,  and 
which  therefore  involved  not  much  ;  but  family 
prayer  adopted  from  conviction  of  its  being  a 
duty,  rather  pledged  a  man  to  consistent  reli- 
gion. Never,  I  hope,  shall  I  forget  the  joy  1  felt, 
nor  my  gratitude  to  that  Being  *  from  whom  all 
holy  desires  proceed,*  when,  with  all  hia  family 
kneeling  solemnly  around  him,  I  heard  my  once 
onhappy  husband  with  a  sober  fervour  begin, 

'*  *  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and 
fbrgivenesa,  though  wo  have  rebelled  against 
him,  neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
liord  our  God,  to  walk  in  hia  laws  which  he  act 
before  us.* 

*  He  evidently  struggled  with  his  own  feel- 
ings ;  but  his  manly  mind  carried  him  through 
it  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  dignity  and 
feeling.  He  was  ao  serenely  cheerful  the  rest 
of  the  evenlDg,  that  I  felt  he  had  obtained  a 


great  victory  over  himself^  and  Ua  hiart  wai  at 
peace  with  him.  Prayer  with  kim  was  not  a 
beginning  form,  but  a  consummation  of  his  bet- 
ter purprwes.' ** 

The  sweet  girl  could  not  forbear  weeping 
again,  while  frhe  was  (riving  me  this  interetiling 
accfiunt  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved  her  till 
then.  To  see  tier  ko  full  of  sensibility,  without 
the  nlightest  tincture  of  romance,  so  feeling,  yet 
so  sober-minded,  enchanted  nic.  I  could  now 
afford  to  wish  heartily  for  Lord  Slauuton*8  re- 
formation, because  it  was  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  my  hopes.  And  now  the  danger  was  over, 
I  even  endeavoured  to  make  myself  believe  that 
I  should  have  wished  it  in  any  evient;  so  treach- 
erous will  the  human  heart  be  found  by  those 
who  watch  its  motions.  And  it  proceeds  from 
not  watching  them,  that  the  generality  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  evils  which  lurk  with- 
in it 

Befbr)  I  had  time  to  express  half  what  1  felt 
to  the  fair  narrator,  the  party  came  in.  They 
seemed  as  much  puzzled  at  the  position  in  which 
they  found  Lucilla  and  myself,  she  wiping:  her 
eyes,  and  I  standing  by  in  admiration,  as  I  had 
been  at  her  mysterious  interview  with  Mrs. 
Carlton.  The  Belfields  know  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  The  mother*s  looks  expressed  astonish- 
ment and  anxiety.  The  father*s  eye  demanded 
an  explanation.  All  this  mute  eloquence  passed  i 
in  an  instant,  Miss  Stanley  gave  tiiem  not  time  \ 
tu  inquire.  She  flew  to  her  mother,  and  eagerly 
repeated  the  little  tale  which  furnished  matter 
for  grateful  joy  and  improving  conversation  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  a  thorough  confidence 
in  tne  sincerity  of  Carlton.  ^  He  had  always,* 
continued  he,  *  in  his  worst  days  an  abhorrence 
of  deceit,  and  such  a  dread  of  people  appearin||r 
better  than  they  are,  that  he  even  commended 
that  most  absurd  practice  of  Dean  Swif\,  who  yoa 
know  used  to  perform  family  prayer  in  a  garret, 
for  fbar  any  one  should  call  in  and  detect  him 
in  the  performance.*  Carlton  defended  this  aa 
an  honourable  instance  of  SwiA*a  abhorrence 
of  ostentation  in  his  religion.  I  opposed  it  on 
the  more  probable  ground  of  his  being  ashamed 
of  it  For  allowing,  what  however  never  can 
be  allowed,  that  an  ordinary  man  might  have 
some  excuse  for  the  dread  of  being  aneered  at, 
as  wanting  to  be  thought  righteous  overnQaobi 
yet  in  a  churchman,  in  a  dignified  charobonDi 
family  prayer  would  be  expected  as  a  cuatoHMTf 
decency,  an  indispensable  appendage  to  his  situ- 
ation ;  which  though  it  might  be  practised  with- 
out  piety,  could  not  be  omitted  without  die 
grace,  and  which  even  a  sensible  infidel,  con- 
sidering it  merely  aa  a  professional  act  could 
not  say  was  a  custom 

More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obsenranee 


CHAP.  XXXVIII 

One  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  happened  to 
spend  with  us,  afler  Mr.  Stanley  had  porftrtted 
tho  family  devotions,  Mr.  Tyrrel  said  to  him, 
*  Stanley,  I  don*t  much  like  the  prayor  |iji|i«4 
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It  ■eemii,^  Ag  gfipt  ■trens  it  lays  on  holiness, 
to  imply  that  vtaan  has  soinethingr  in  his  own 
power.  Va&4id  indeed  mention  the  necossiiy 
of  faith,  and  vie  power  of  ^race;  bat  there  was 
too  much  about  malcing  the  life  holy,  as  if  that 
ircre  all  in  all.  You  seem  to  be  putting  us  su 
much  upon  working  and  doing,  that  you  leave 
nothing  to  do  for  the  Sivinur.* 

*I  wish,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  I  am  no 
deep  theuloKian,  that  you  had  otarted  thiin  ob- 

i'ection    before   Dr.  Barlow   went  away,  for  I 
mow  no  man  more  able  or  more  willing  for 
■erious  discussion.* 

*No,*  replied  Tyrrel,  *  I  see  clearly  by  some 
things  which  he  dropt  in  conrersation,  as  well 
as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  sermons,  that  Bar- 
low and  I  bhould  never  agree.  He  means  well, 
bat  knows  lilile.  He  sees  something,  but  feeltt 
nothing.  More  argument  than  unction.  Tfx> 
much  reasoning,  and  too  little  religion ;  a  little 
light,  and  no  heat.     He  seems   to   mo   so  to 

*  overload  the  ship  with  duties,*  that  it  will  sink 
Inr  the  means  he  takes  to  keep  it  afloat.  I  thank 
God  my  own  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  at  last  feel 
eomfortable  in  my  mind.* 

*  Religious  comfort,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  a 
high  attainment.  Only  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
Christian  to  be  assuied  that  if  he  is  happy  it  is 
on  safe  grounds.* 

'  I  have  taken  care  of  that,*  replied  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel. *  For  some  years  aAer  I  had  quitted  my 
loose  habits,  I  attended  occasionally  at  church, 
but  fiiund  no  comfort  in  it,  because  I  perceived 
so  much  was  to  bo  c/o/i«,  and  so  much  was  to  be 
taerificed.  But  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  as 
opened  to  me  by  Mr.  H — n,  have  at  last  ijiven 
me  peace  and  liberty,  and  I  rest  myself  without 
solicitude  on  the  mercy  so  freely  offered  in  the 
Gospel.  No  mistakes  or  sins  of  mine  can  ever 
make  me  forfeit  the  divine  favour.* 

*  Let  us  hear,  however,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  what  the  Bible  says ;  for  as  that  is  the  only  rule 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged  hereaf\er,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  be  guided  by  it  here.  Gkid  says 
by  the  prophet,  *  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you  :*  but  he  does  this  for  some  purpose ;  for  he 
■ays,  in  the  very  next  words,  *  I  will  cause  you 
to  walk  in  my  statutes.*  And  fur  fear  this 
■liould  not  plainly  enough  inculcate  holiness, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  *  And  ye  shall  keep  my  judg- 
Mibii^  and  do  them.*  Show  me,  if  you  can,  a 
iMM^  promise  made  to  an  impenitent,  unholy 

TyrreL  *  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  Crod  pro- 
mised to  the  wicked  in  every  part  of  the  Bible  ?* 
Stanley.  *It  is.   But  that  is,  *  if  he  forsake  his 


way.' 
7V» 


^rrtl.  *  This  fondness  for  works  is,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  else  but  setting  aside  the  free 
grace  of  God.* 

Stanley,  *  Quite  the  contrary :  so  far  from 
fetting  aside,  it  is  the  way  to  glorify  it,  for  it  is 
by  that  gr^ce  alone  that  wo  are  enabled  to  per. 
form  fight  actions.  For  myself^  I  always  find 
it  difficult  to  answer  persons,  who,  in  flying  to 
one  extreme,  think  they  cannot  too  much  de- 
grade the  opposite.  If  wo  give  faith  its  due 
pnmafteihpOt  the  mere  moralist  reprobates  our 
priiifcMiiitt  if  wo  were  depreciating  ivorks. 
Ifif^lkMy  the  beauty  of  holinoBS,  the  advo- 


cate  fir  exclusive  faith  accuses  us  of  beirfg  il« 
enemy.* 

Tyrrel.  •  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded 
that  unqualified  trust  is  the  only  ground  ut 
safpty.* 

Sfanley.  *  Ho  who  cannot  lie  has  indeed  told 
us  so.  But  trust  in  God  is  humble  dependence, 
not  presumptuous  security.  The  Bible  docs  not 
say  trust  in  the  Lord  and  sin  ou,  but,  *  trust  in 
the  Lford,  and  be  doing  good.*  We  are  else- 
where told  that,  *  God  works  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do.*  There  is  no  getting  over  that  little 
word  to  do,  I  suppose  you  allow  the  necessity 
of  prayer.* 

Tyrrel.  *CerUinly  I  do.* 

Stanley.  *But  there  aie  conditions  to  our 
prayers  also,  *  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'  * 

Tyrrel.  *  The  scriptures  affirm  that  we  must 
live  on  the  promiHcs.* 

Stanley.  *  They  are  indeed  the  very  aliment 
of  the  Christian  life.  But  what  are  the  promises  7' 

Tyrrel.  *  Free  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

Stanley.  *  True.  But  who  are  they  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus !  The  Apostle  tells  us,  *  they 
who  walk  not  afler  the  flesh  but  afler  the  spirit.* 
Besides,  is  not  holiness  promised  as  well  as  par- 
don ?  *  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you.* 

Tyrrel.  *  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abuse  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel,  by  pretending  that  man  is  saved 
by  his  own  riifhteousness. 

Stanley,  » No,  no,  my  dear  Tyrrel,  it  is  yon 
who  abuse  it,  by  making  God's  mercy  set  aside 
man's  duty.  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  he  who 
exalts  the  grace  of  God,  with  a  view  to  indulge 
himself  in  any  sin,  is  deceiving  no  one  but  him- 
self;  and  he  who  trusts  in  Christ,  with  a  view  to 
spare  himself  the  necessity  of  watchfulness, 
humility,  and  self-denial,  that  man  depends  upon 
Christ  for  more  than  he  has  promised.* 

Tyrrel,  *  Well,  Mr.  Stanley,  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  want  to  patch  up  a  convenient  accom- 
modating  religion,  as  if  Christ  were  to  do  a 
little,  and  we  were  to  do  the  rest :  a  sort  of 
partnership  salvation,  and  in  which  man  has  the 
largest  share.' 

Stanley.  *  This,  I  fear,  is  indeed  the  danger- 
ous creed  of  many  worldly  Christians. — No^ 
God  may  be  said  to  do  all,  because  he  gives 
power  for  all,  strength  for  all,  grace  for  all.  But 
this  grace  is  a  principle,  a  vital  energy,  a  life- 
giving  spirit  to  quicken  us,  to  make  us  abound 
in  holiness.  He  does  not  make  his  grace  a  bounds 
that  we  may  securely  live  in  sin,  but  that  we 
may  subdue  it,  renounce  it,  live  above  it* 

Tyrrel.  *  When  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth, 
there  was  no  one  quolity  he  so  uniformly  com- 
mended, in  those  who  came  to  be  healed  by  hioi» 
as  faith.* 

Stanley,  *It  is  most  true.  But  we  do  not 
meet  in  any  of  them  with  such  a  presumptuoue 
faith,  as  led  them  to  rush  into  disoAses  on  pur- 
pose to  show  their  confidence  in  his  power  of 
healing  them,  neither  are  we  to  *  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound.* — You  cannot  but  ob' 
serve,  that  the  faith  of  the  persons  you  mrntion* 
was  always  accompanied  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  get  rid  of  their  disease:'.    And  it  is  worth  ro. 
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narRinif,  that  to  the  wordii  *  thy  fkith  hai  made 
thee  whi)le/  in  added  '  sin  no  mare^  lest  a  worse 
thinof  coriio  unto  thee.* 

Tyrrel.  *  Yuu  caonot  peratiade  me  that  any 
DOj^iec,  or  even  win  of  iiiioe,  can  make  voi^d  the 
covi^nant  of  (vod.* 

Stanley.  *  Nitlhing  can  net  aside  the  covenant 
of  God,  which  is  sure  and  steadfaiit — But  as  fur 
hiiu  who  lives  in  t^ie  allowed  practice  of  any  sin, 
it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  one  of  thoM 
whom  God  has  taken  into  the  covenant  That 
Gi»d  will  ke«p  his  word  is  most  certain,  but  such 
a  one  doc^  nut  a:>pear  to  be  the  person  to  whom 
that  word  ia  addressed.  God  as  much  designed 
thai  you  should  apply  the  faculties,  the  power, 
and  ttie  will  he  ban  ((iveu  you,  to  a  life  of  holi- 
nct*!t,  as  he  meant  wh*sn  he  gave  you  leg^s,  hands, 
and  eyes,  that  you  should  walk,  work,  and  see. 
His  ^rrace  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  use  of 
fais  iriHs,  but  to  (lerfect,  exalt,  and  ennoble  them.* 

Tyrrel,  *  1  can  produce. a  multitude  of  lexta 
to  prove  that  CnrUt  has  done  every  thinfr,  and 
of  course  has  lel\  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to 
believe  on  him.* 

Stanley.  *  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  sf^ripture,  and  neither  pack  single  texts 
together,  detached  from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  stand ;  nor  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  squeeze 
all  the  dociririos  of  Christianity  out  of  every 
single  text,  which  perhaps  was  only  meant  to 
inculcate  one  individual  principle.  How  con- 
sintcntly  are  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  faith 
and  holiness  balanced  and  reconciled  in  every 
part  of  the  Bible  !  If  ever  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  resting  on  a  mere  dead  laith,  by  one  of  those 
texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build,  in  the  very 
next  sentence,  perhapn,  I  am  roused  to  active 
virtue,  by  some  lively  example,  or  absolute  com- 
mand.  If  again  I  am  ever  in  danger,  as  you  say, 
of  sinking  the  ship  with  my  pioud  duties,  the 
next  passage  calls  me  to  order,  by  some  power* 
ful  injunction  to  renounce  all  confidence  in  my 
mi>erable  defective  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
truHt  in  ChriKt.  By  thus  ai«similating  the  Creed 
with  the  Commandments,  the  Bible  becomes  its 
own  interpreter,  and  pcn'cct  harmony  is  the  re* 
lult.  Allow  me  altfo  to  remark,  that  this  inva* 
riable  rule  of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  Scrip, 
ture  in  their  due  propoition,  order,  and  relative 
connexion,  is  one  of  the  leading  excellences  in 
Uie  service  of  our  Church.  While  no  doctrine 
is  ne^rlccled  or  undervalued,  nono  is  dispropor. 
tionately  magnified,  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
There  is  neither  omission,  undue  prominence, 
nor  exaggeration.  There  is  complete  symmc* 
try  and  correct  proportion. 

Tyrrel,  *  I  assert  that  we  are  freed  by  the 
GoHiiel  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.' 

Stanley.  *■  But  where  do  you  find  th.nt  we  are 
free  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  it?  For  my 
own  |iart  I  do  not  combine  the  doctrine  of  grace 
.to  which  I  most  cordially  assent,  with  any  doc- 
trine which  practically  denies  the  voluntary 
agency  of  man.  Nor,  in  my  adoption  of  thebe- 
Kef  of  that  voluntary  agency,  do  I,  in  the  re- 
motest decree,  presume  to  abridge  the  sove- 
reignty of  G'mI.  I  adopt  none  of  the  meta- 
physical subtleties,  none  of  the  abstruse  niceties 
of  any  party,  nor  do  I  imitate  either  in  the  re- 


probation of  the  other,  firmly  believing  that 
iicaven  is  peopled  with  the  humble  and  the  con* 
scieritious  out  of  every  class  of  real  Ciristiana.' 

Tyrrel,  *  Still  I  insist  that  if  Christ  has  de. 
livered  me  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  no  harm.* 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the  king 
of  your  country  were  a  mighty  general,  and  had 
delivered  the  land  from  some  powerful  enemy, 
would  it  show  your  sense  of  the  obligation,  or 
your  allegiance  as  a  subject,  if  you  were  to  join 
the  enemy  he  had  defeated  7  By  so  doing,  though 
the  country  might  be  saved,  you  would  ruin 
yourself.  Let  us  then  live  in  conftderacv  with 
sin,  the  power  of  which  indeed  our  Redt-emer 
ha»  broken,  but  both  the  power  and  guilt  of 
which  the  imiividual  is  still  at  liberty  to  incur.* 

Tyrrel,  *  Stanley,  I  remember  when  yoa 
thought  the  Gospel  was  all  in  all. 

Stanley,  *  1  think  so  still :  but  I  am  now,  as  I 
was  then,  for  a  sober  consistent  Gi)spcl,  a  Chris- 
tianity, which  must  evidence  itself  by  its  fruits. 
The  first  words  of  Ihei  Apostle  aAer  his  conver- 
sion were,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?' 
When  he  says,  *  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain,*  he 
could  never  mean  that  we  could  obtain  by  sitting 
still,  nor  would  he  have  talked  of  *  labouring  tn 
natn,*  if  he  meant  that  we  should  not  labour  atalL 
We  dare  not  persist  in  any  thing  that  is  wrong, 
or  neglect  any  thin?  that  is  right,  from  an  erro- 
neous notion,  that  we  have  such  an  interest  in 
Christ,  as  will  excuse  us  from  doing  the  one,  or 
persisting  in  the  other.* 

Tyrrel,  *  I  fancy  you  think  that  a  man*s  sal- 
vation depends  on  the  number  of  good  actions 
he  can  muster  together.* 

Stanley,  *  No,  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity not  to  build  on  this  or  that  actual  work, 
but  sedulously  to  strive  for  that  temper,  and 
those  dispositicms,  which  are  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  all  virtues;  and  where  the  heart  strug. 
gles,  and  prays  for  tlie  attainment  of  this  state, 
though  theinao  should  be  placed  in  such  cir. 
cumstances  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  or  the  glory  of  G«id,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  this  very  habitual  aim 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  with  humble  sorrow  at 
its  low  attainments,  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight 
degree  of  obedience.* 

Tyrrel.  *  But  you  will  allow  that  the  Scrip- 
tures adirm,  that  Christ  is  not  only  a  sacrifice^ 
but  a  refuge,  a  consolation,  a  rest.* 

Stanley.  *  Blessed  be  God,  he  is  indeed,  all 
the;>e.  But  he  is  a  consolation  only  to  the  heary 
Inden,  a  refuge  to  those  alone  who  forsake  sin. 
The  rest  he  promises  is  not  a  rest  from  labour, 
but  a  rest  from  evil.  It  is  a  rest  from  the  drud 
firery  of  the  world,  but  not  from  the  service  of 
Gfjd.  It  is  not  inactivity,  but  quietness  of  spirit ; 
not  sloth  but  peace.  lie  draws  men  indeed  from 
tlavery  to  freedom,  but  not  a  freedom  to  do  evil, 
or  to  do  nothing.  He  makes  his  service  easy, 
but  not  by  lowering  the  rule  of  duty,  not  by 
adapting  his  commands  to  the  corrupt  inclina- 
tions of  our  nature.  He  communicates  his  grace,  I 
eivcs  fresh  and  higher  motives  to  obedience,  and 
imparts  peace  and  comfort,  not  by  any  abatement 
in  his  demands,  but  by  this  infusion  of  his  own 
grace,  and  this  communication  of  his  own 
Spirit.' 

Tyrrel  *  You  are  a  strange  fellow,   ^^jkcoord- 
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mif  to'  ynn,  W9  can  neither  bo  mved  by  good 
workii,  rifif  withnni  the  n.' 

Simhleif.  *Coiiie,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  ynu  are  nnarer 
the  tnilh  th^ii  Villi  iiiiendcd.  We  caunot  be 
iavcd  by  I  lie  nit^rit  of  oik  gtNid  works,  without 
■ettiiiif  at  iionjfht  thn  merita  and  dralh  ofCiiriHt ; 
and  we  cannot  be  ^.Hvnd  wit  tout  them«  uiilvm 
we  Mti  at  n.»ti}rht  GtidVt  boliiiesa,  and  mak*f  hint 
■  fiiTniirer  of  am.  Now  to  thin  the  doctrine  of 
the  atoDeinent,  properly  undcratood,  ia  moHt 
eomitlGtely  hoatile.  That  thia  doctrine /«e<Ntrf 
ain,  ia  one  of  the  ral»e  rhargea  which  worldly 
men  brinfr  ai;aifi!<t  vital  Chrixtianity,  becauKe 
th(»y  do  not  understand  the  principle,  nor  inquire 
into  the  ground:*  on  which  it  ih  adopted.* 

Tytrel.  *  Still  I  think  you  limit  the  ^race  of 
God,  as  if  peofdc  must  be  very  good  first,  in  or- 
der to  deserve  it,  and  then  he  will  onie  and  add 
his  erace  to  their  cfoodneaa.  Whereaa  grace 
has  been  moat  conspicuoua  io  the  moat  notorioaa 
tinners.* 

Stanley.  *  1  allow  that  the  grace  of  God  haa 
never  manifested  itself  more  i;loriously  than  in 
the  conversion  of  notorious  sinners.  But  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  tli  ciieh,  with  St  Paul  at 
their  head,  have  ever  aO^r  been  eminently  more 
afraid  than  other  men  of  falling  again  Into  sin ; 
they  have  prayod  with  the  greateat  earnestness 
to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it,  and  have 
continued  to  lament  most  deeply  the  reinainiog 
eorruptions  of  their  hearta.* 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
•aid,  *  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertain  doubts 
of  that  man*s  state,  who  could  not  give  an  accn 
rate  account  of  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  waa  first  awakened,  and  who  had  no 
sensible  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour.* 

*  I  believe,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *that  my  no- 
tions of  the  ovidonce  of  being  in  the  favour  of 
Grod  dilTer  materially  from  yours.  If  a  roan  feci 
in  himself  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  without  sparing 
his  favourite  corruption  ;  if  lie  rest  for  salvation 
on  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  alone ;  if  he  main- 
tain in  his  mind  snch  a  aense  of  the  nearness 
and  immeasurable  importance  of  eternal  things, 
as  shall  enable  him  to  nsc  temporal  things  with 
moderation,  and  anticipate  theirend  without  dis. 
may ;  if  he  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  is 
Kalona  for  hie  service,  making  hi»  glory  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  his  actions;  if  he  labour  to  fulfil 
his  allotted  duties  conscientiously  ;  if  he  love  his 
fellow  creatures  as  the  children  of  the  same 
eonimon  father,  and  partakers  of  the  same  com- 
mon hope ;  if  he  feci  the  same  compassion  for 
the  immortal  interests,  as  for  the  worldly  dis- 
tresses of  the  on  fortunate  ;  forgiving  others,  as 
he  bopei  to  be  forgiven ;  if  he  endeavour  accord- 
ing to  his  measure  and  ability,  to  diminish  the 
vice  and  misery  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
that  man  has  a  solid  ground  of  peace  and  hope, 
though  he  may  not  have  those  sensible  evidences 
which  afibrd  triumph,  and  rxul'ation.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  man  of  a  heated  imagination, 
who  boasts  of  mysterious  communications  with- 
in, ia  perhaps  exhibiting  outcvardly  unfavourable 
narka  of  his  real  state,  and  holding  nut  by  his 
low  practice,  discouragements  unfriendly  to  that 
raligiovof  which  he  professes  himself  a  ahining 
inatoaifc. 
*  TW  yolwr  Cliriftiaii  ia  as  fbllj  eonyineed, 


that  only  Ho  who  made  tie  heart,  can  new  maka 
it,  as  the  enthusiast.  Re  is  as  fully  persuaded 
tliut  hid  natural  diKpoftitionH  cannot  be  changed, 
nor  hiii  affeciiniis  purified,  but  by  the  agency  of 
ihM  D.vine  Spirit,  as  the  fanatic  And  though 
he  presume  not  to  limit  oninipotenre  Io  a  sudden 
or  a  gradual  ohanee,  yet  be  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  day,  and  the  hour, 
and  the  moment,  contented  to  be  assured  that 
whereas  he  was  once  blind  he  now  s«^s.  If  ha 
do  not  presume  in  his  own  case  to  fix  the  cAro- 
tioloey  Bf  coaeertisR,  he  is  not  less  certain  as  to 
its  effects.  If  ho  cannot  enumerate  dates,  and 
recapitulate  feelings,  he  can  and  does  produca 
such  evidences  of  his  improvement,  as  virtuous 
habits,  a  devout  temper,  an  humble  and  charita* 
ble  spirit,  *  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in 
our  L«)rd  Jesn*<  Christ  ;*  and  this  gives  an  evi- 
dence loss  equivocal,  as  existing  more  in  tha 
heart  than  on  the  lips,  and  more  in  Uie  life  than 
in  the  discourse.  Surely  if  a  plant  be  flourish- 
ing, the  branches  green,  and  the  fruit  fair  and 
abundant,  we  miy  venture  to  pronounce  these  to 
be  indications  of  health  and  vigour,  though  wa 
cannot  ascertain  the  moment  when  tlie  sood 
was  sown,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  sprung^ 
up.* 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener, 
but  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  now  said,  smiling, 
*  Mr.  Stanley,  you  steer  most  happily  between 
the  two  extremes.  This  exclusive  cry  of  graea 
in  one  party  of  religionists,  which  drives  the  op- 
posite side  into  as  unreasonable  a  clamour  against 
it,  reminds  me  of  the  Queen  of  Louis  ^atono. 
When  the  Jesuits  who  were  of  the  court  party, 
made  so  violent  an  outcry  against  the  Janscnists, 
for  no  reason  but  because  they  had  more  piety 
than  themselves.  Her  Msjosty  was  so  foarfiu 
of  being  tliought  to  favour  the  oppressed  side, 
that  in  the  excess  of  h^r  party  seal,  she  vehe- 
mently exclaimed,  *  Oh  fja  upon  grace !  fie  upon 
grace  !*  ** 

Mr,  Stanley.  *  Party  violence  thinks  it  can 
never  recede  far  enough  from  the  aide  it  op- 
poses.' 

T^yrreh  *  But  how  then  is  our  religion  to  ba 
known,  except  by  oar  making  a  profesaion  of 
truths,  which  the  irreligious  arc  either  ignorant 
of  or  oppose?* 

Stanley.  *  There  is,  as  I  have  already  observ- 
ed, a  more  infallible  criterion.  It  ia  best  known 
by  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  heart,  and  on 
the  temper.  A  religion,  which  consists  in  opi- 
nions only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  progress 
to  heaven  ;  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  tha 
pride  of  disputation  ;  and  victory  is  so  common- 
ly the  object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  out 
of  sight  The  two  cardinal  points  of  our  reli- 
gion, justification  and  sanctification,  are,  if  I 
may  bie  allowed  the  term,  correlatives ;  they  im- 
ply a  reciprocal  relation,  nor  do  I  call  that  stata 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  union  of  thoso 
manifests  tho  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
by  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifying  its  afico* 
tions,  by  setting  it  above  the  contamination  of 
the  maxims  and  habits  of  the  world,  by  detach 
ing  it  from  tho  vanities  of  time,  and  elevating  il 
to  a  desire  (or  the  riches  of  eternity.* 

T^rrtL    *  All  the  axhortatioo  to  datioi  with 
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which  BO  many  sermons  abound,  are  only  an  in- 
fringemont  on  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  A  true 
believer  knows  of  no  duty  but  faith,  do  rule  but 
love.* 

Stanley,  *  Love  is  indeed  the  fountain  and 
principle  of  all  practical  virtue.  But  love  itself 
requires  some  regulation  to  direct  its  exertion ; 
■oine  law  to  guide  its  motions  ;  some  rule  to  pre- 
vent its  aberrations  ;  some  guard  to  hinder  that 
which  is  vigorous  from  becoming  eccentric 
With  such  a  regulation,  such  a  law,  such  a 
guard,  the  divine  ethics  of  the  gospel  have  fur- 
nished us.  The  word  of  God  is  as  much  our 
rule,  as  his  Spirit  is  our  guide,  or  his  Son  our 

*  way.*  This  unerring  rule  alone  secures  Chris, 
tian  liberty  from  disorder,  from  danger,  from  ir- 
regularity, from  excess.  Conformity  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Redeemer  is  the  most  infallible 
proof  of  having  an  interest  in  his  death.' 

We  aflerwards  insensibly  slid  into  other  sub- 
jects,  when  Mr.  Tyrrel,  like  a  combatant  who 
thought  himself  victorious,  seemed  inclined  to 
return  to  the  charge.  The  love  of  money  having 
been  mentioned  by  Sir  John  with  extreme  se- 
verity, Mr.  Tyrrel  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  ve- 
nal failing,  and  said  that  both  avarice  and  charity 
might  be  constitutional.* 

*  They  may  be  so,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  but 
Christianity,  Sir,  has  a  constitution  of  its  own  ; 
a  superinduced  constitution.  A  real  Christian 
'confers  not  with  flesh  and  blood,*  with  his  eon- 
Mtitution^  whether  he  shall  give  or  forbear  to 
give,  when  it  is  a  clear  duty,  and  the  will  of 
God  requires  it.  If  vre  believe  in  the  principles, 
we  roust  adopt  the  conclusions.  Religion  is 
not  an  unproductive  theory,  nor  charity  an  un- 
necessary, an  incidental  consequence,  nor  a  con. 
tingent  left  to  our  choice.'  You  are  a  classic, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  in 
your  mythological  poets,  the  three  Pagan  graces 
were  always  knit  together  hand  in  hand ;  the 
three  Christian  graces  are  equally  inseparable, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity  ;  that  grand 
principle  of  love,  of  which  alms-giving  is  only 
one  branch.* 

Mr.  Tyrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  the  subject, 
and  seemed  to  intimate  that  true  Christianity 
might  be  known  without  any  such  evidences  as 
Mr.  Stanley  thought  necessary.  This  led  the 
latter  to  insist  warmly  on  the  vast  stress  which 
every  part  of  Scripture  laid  on  the  duty  of  cha* 
rity.  Its  doctrines,*  said  he,  *  its  precepts,  its 
promises,  and  its  examples  all  inculcate  it. — 

*  the  new  commandment*  of  John — *  the  pure  and 
nndefiied  religion*  of  James — *  Ye  shall  be  re> 
eompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just*  of 
Luke — ^the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of  Him, 
who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  but  who  *  went 
about  doing  it' — *  The  store  for  a  good  founda- 
tion against  the  time  to  come'  of  Paul — nay,  in 
the  only  full,  solemn,  and  express  representation 
of  the  last  day,  which  the  gospel  exhibits,  cha- 
rity is  not  only  brought  forward  as  a  predomi- 
nant, a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  righteous, 
but  a  specific  recompense  seems  to  be  assigned 
to  it,  when  practised  on  true  Christian  grounds. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  observable,  that  the  only 
posthumous  quotation  from  the  sayings  of  our 
divine  Saviour  which  the  Scripture  has  recorded, 
is  an  enoouragemcnt  to  charity-— -^  Remember 


the  words  of  the  Lord'  Jesus,  flow  he  said,  it  if 
more  blessed  to  give  than  receive.' 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  next  aflernoon,  when  we  were  all  con- 
versing together,  I  asked  Mr.  Stanley  what  opi- 
nion ho  held  on  a  subject  which  had  lately  been 
a  good  deal  canvassed,  the  propriety  of  young 
ladies  learning  the  dead  languages ;  particularly 
the  Latin.  He  was  silent.  Mrs.  Stanley  smiled. 
Phcebe  laughed  outright.  Lucilla,  who  had  near- 
ly finished  making  tea,  blushed  excessively. 
Little  Celia,  who  was  silting  on  my  knee  while 
I  was  teaching  her  to  draw  a  bird,  put  an  enl  to 
the  difficulty,  by  looking  up  in  my  face  and  cry- 
ing  out — *  Why,  Sir,  Lucilla  reads  Latin  with 
Papa  every  morning.'  I  cast  a  timid  eye  on 
Miss  Stanley,  who,  afler  putting  the  sugar  into 
the  cream  poc,  and  the  tea  into  the  sugar  basin, 
slid  out  of  the  room,  beckoning  Phccbe  to  follow 
her. 

*  Poor  Lucilla,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  feel  for 
her  !  Well,  Sir,'  continued  he,  *  you  have  dis- 
covered by  external,  what  I  trust  would  not  have 
been  found  by  internal  evidence.  Parents  who 
are  in  high  circumstances,  yet  from  principla 
abridge  their  daughters  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
dissipated  part  of  the  world,  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  other  pleasures  ;  and  if  the  girl  has  a 
strong  inquisitive  mind,  they  may  direct  it  to 
such  pursuits  as  call  for  vigorous  application, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.* 

*  How  docs  that  sweet  girl  manage,*  said  Lady 
Bclficld,  Mo  be  so  utterly  void  of  pretension  7  So 
much  softness  and  so  much  usefulness,  strip  her 
of  all  the  terrors  of  learning.' 

*  At  first,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  only  meant 
to  give  Lucilla  as  much  Latin  as  would  teach 
her  to  grammatize  her  EInglish,  but  her  quick- 
ness in  acquiring  led  me  on,  and  I  think  I  did 
right ;  for  it  is  superficial  knowledge  that  ex- 
cites vanity.  A  learned  language,  which  a  dis- 
creet woman  will  never  produce  in  company,  is 
less  likely  to  make  her  vain,  than  those  acquire- 
ments which  are  always  in  exhibition.  And 
afler  all,  it  is  a  hackneyed  remark,  that  the  best 
instructed  girl  will  have  less  learning  than  a 
school-boy ;  and  why  should  vanity  operate  in 
her  case  more  than  in  his  7* 

*  For  this  single  reason.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  that  every 
boy  knows  that  which  very  few  girls  are  taught. 
Suspect  me  not,  however,  of  censuring  a  measure 
which  I  admire.  I  hope  the  example  of  your 
daughters  will  help  to  raise  the  tone  of  female 
education.' 

*  Sollly,  soflly,*  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley,  *  re- 
trench your  plural  number.  It  is  only  one  girl 
out  of  six  who  has  deviated  from  the  beaten 
track.  I  do  not  expect  many  converts,  to  what 
I  must  rather  call  m^  practice  in  one  instancy 
than  my  general  opinion.  I  am  ao  convinced 
of  the  prevailing  prejudice,  that  the  thing  has 
never  been  named  out  of  the  family.  If  my  gay 
neighbour  Miss  Rattle  knew  that  Lucilla  had 
learned  Latin,  she  would  instantly  find  out  a  few 
odd  moments  to  add  that  language  lo  her  innu 
mer&ble  acquirements,  bocause  her  mother  caa 
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afibrd  to  f>ay  for  it,  and  because  Lady  Di.  Dash 
has  never  learnt  it  I  assure  you,  however,* 
(lan^hin^  as  he  spoke,)  *  I  never  intend  to  smug, 
gle  my  poor  fi\r\  on  any  man,  by  concealinf^ 
from  him  this  unpopular  attainment,  any  more 
than  I  would  conceal  any  personal  derect.* 

*  I  will  honestly  confess,  said  Sir  John,  who 
bad  not  yet  spoken,  *that  had  I  been  to  jud(;e 
the  case  a  priori^  bad  I  met  Miss  Stanley  under 
the  terrifying  persuasion  that  she  was  a  scholar, 
I  own  I  should  have  met  her  with  a  prejudice ; 
I  should  have  feared  she  mi^ ht  be  forward  in 
conversation,  deficient  in  feminine  manners,  and 
destitute  of  domestic  talents.  But  havin^jr  had 
■uch  a  fair  occasion  of  admiring  her  eni^sging 
modesty,  her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  in  so- 
defy,  and  above  all,  having  heard  from  Lady 
Belfield  how  emnently  she  excels  in  the  true 
■cience  of  a  lady,  domestic  knowlcdj^,  I  cannot 
refuse  her  that  additional  regard,  which  this  so. 
lid  acquirement,  so  meekly  borne,  deserves. 
Nor,  on  reflection,  do  I  see  why  we  should  be  so 
forward  to  instruct  a  woman  in  the  languajie 
spoken  at  Rome  in  its  present  degraded  state,  in 
which  there  are  comparatively  few  authors  to 
improve  her,  and  yet  bo  afraid  that  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  that  which  was  its  vernacu. 
lar  tongue,  in  its  age  of  glory  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  which  abounds  with  writers  of  supreme 
excellence.' 

I  was  charmed  at  the^  concessions  from  Sir 
John,  and  exclaimed  with  a  transport  which  I 
could  not  restrain  :  *  In  our  friends,  even  in  our 
common  acquaintance,  do  we  not  delight  to  as. 
sociate  with  those  whose  pursuits  have  been 
similar  to  our  own,  and  who  have  read  the  same 
bot}k<i  7  How  dull  do  we  find  it,  when  civility 
comp«»lN  us  to  pass  even  a  day  with  an  illiterate 
man  ?  Snail  we  not  then  delight  in  the  kindred 
ar'^'iiromen!*  of  a  dflirer  friend  7  Shall  w(?  not 
rejuiCA  in  a  companion  who  has  drawn,  though 
lesi*  copiously,  perhaps,  from  the  same  rich 
sources  with  ourselves;  who  can  relish  the 
beauty  we  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which 
we  hint  7  I  do  not  mean  that  learning  is  abso. 
lutely  necessary*  but  a  m.in  of  taste  who  bus  an 
ignorant  wite,  cannot,  in  her  company,  think 
his  own  thoughts,  nor  s|>eak  his  own  language. 
His  thoughts  he  will  suppress ;  his  lun|TUugo  he 
will  debase,  the  one  from  hopeleesneHs,  the  other 
from  compassion. — lie  muHt  be  continually  low. 
ering  and  diluting  his  meaning-,  in  order  to 
make  himself  intelligible.  This  he  will  do  for 
the  woinan  he  laves,  but  in  doing  it  he  will  not 
be  happy.  Site  who  cannot  be  entertained  by 
bis  conversation,  will  not  bo  convinced  by  his 
reasoning ;  and  at  length  he  will  find  out  that 
it  is  less  trouble  to  lower  his  own  standard  to 
hers,  than  to  exhaust  himself  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  rais«  hers  to  his  own.* 

*  A  fine  high  sounding  tirade^  Charles,  spoken 
fen  amore^*  saitl  Sir  John.  *  I  really  beliove 
though,  that  one  renson  why  women  are  so  fri. 
volous  is  that  the  things  they  are  taught  are  not 
■olid  enough  to  fix  the  attention,  exercise  the  in. 
tellect,  and  fortify  the  understanding.  They 
learn  little  that  inures  to  reasoning,  or  compels 
to  patient  meditation.* 

*  1  consirter  the  difficulties  of  a  solid  educa. 
tioii.'  Mud  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  a  sort  of  preliuiiuary 


course,  intended  perhaps  by  Providence  a^  a 
gradual  preparative  for  the  subsequent  difBf  ul- 
ties  of  life;  as  a  prelude  to  the  acquisi-ion  of 
that  solidity  and  firmness  of  character  which 
actual  trials  are  hereafter  to  confirm.  Though 
I  would  not  make  instruction  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  rugged,  yet  I  would  not  wish  tO;  in- 
crease its  facilities  to  such  a  degree  as  to  weaken 
that  robustness  of  mind  which  it  should  be  iti 
ohjf'Ct  to  promote,  in  order  to  render  mental  dia 
ciplino  subservient  to  moral.' 

*  How  have  you  managed  with  your  other 
girls,  Stanley,' said  .Sir  John,  *for  though  yon 
vindicate  general  knowledge,  yon  profess  not  to 
wish  for  general  learning  m  the  sex.* 

*  Far  from  it,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  a 
gardener  you  know,  and  accustomed  to  study 
the  genius  of  the  soil  l>efore  I  plant  Most  of 
my  daughters,  like  the  daughters  of  other  men, 
have  some  one  talent,  or  at  least  propensity  ;  for 
parents  are  too  apt  to  mistake  inclinatitm  for 
genius.  This  propcnrnty  I  endeavour  to  find 
out,  and  to  cultivate.  But  if  I  find  the  natural 
bias  very  strong,  and  not  very  safe,  I  then  la- 
bour to  counteract,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
tendency,  and  try  to  give  it  a  fresh  direction. 
Lucilli  having  a  strong  bent  to  whatever  relatee 
lo  intellectual  taste,  I  have  read  over  with  her 
the  most  uu'  xceptionahle  parts  of  a  few  of  the 
best  Roman  classica.  She  began  at  nine  yeare 
old,  for  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  learning 
much,  but  learning  lute  which  makes  pedants. 

*  Phcebc,  who  has  a  superabundance  of  viva- 
city, 1  have  in  some  measure  tamed,  by  not  only 
making  her  a  complete  mistress  of  arithmetic, 
but  by  giving  her  a  tincture  of  mathematics. 
Nothing  puts  such  a  bridle  on  the  fancy  as  de- 
monstration. A  habit  of  computing  steadies 
the  mind,  and  subdues  the  soarings  of  imagina- 
tifm.  It  sobers  the  vagaries  of  trope  and  fijrure, 
hubstituies  truth  for  metaphor,  and  exactness  for 
amplification.  This  girl,  who  if  she  had  been 
fed  on  poetry  and  works  of  imagination,  might 
have  become  a  Miss  Sparkes,  now  rather  gives 
herself  the  airs  of  a  calculator  and  of  a  grave 
computist.  Though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat 
in  the  fable,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  lady, 
nature  will  break  nut  as  soon  as  the  scratching 
of  a  mouse  is  heard  :  and  aliPhmbe's  philosophy 
can  scarcely  keep  her  in  order,  if  any  work  of 
fancy  comes  in  her  way. 

*  To  soften  the  horrors  of  her  fate,  however, 
[  allowed  her  to  read  a  few  of  the  best  ihinga  in 
her  favourite  class.  When  I  read  to  her  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  (f>illtvcr*8  Travels,  with 
which  she  was  enchanted,  she  aflTcet^d  to  be  an- 
gry at  the  voyage  to  Lnputa,  hecau«>c  it  ri'licules 
philosophical  science.  And  in  Brobdignag,  she 
said  tiie  proportions  were  not  correct.  I  must 
however  explain  to  you,  that  the  use  which  I 
made  of  these  dry  studies  with  PhocSe,  wa5*  pre- 
ciitely  the  same  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Che- 
shire makes  of  his  steel  machines  for  defective 
shapes,  to  straighten  a  r rooked  tendency  oi 
strengthen  a  weak  one.  Having  employed  these 
means  to  set  her  rnind  U{iright,  and  to  cure  a 
wrong  bias,  as  that  skilful  gentleman  di*<cards 
his  apiraratus  as  soon  as  tbe  patient  b*>comes 
straight,  so  have  I  discontinurd  these  pursuits, 
for  I  never  meant  to  make  a  mathematical  ladf . 
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Jano  has  a  finn  ear  and  a  pretty  vo'ica,  and  will 
•in^  and  pl.iy  well  enoafsh  for  any  fiirl  mUo  is 
not  to  make  fnu^ie  her  prufefrsiun.  One  or  two 
of  the  others  nug  agreeably. 

The  little  one,  who  biou^ht  tlifl  lant  nosegay, 
haa  a  stronflr  turn  for  natural  history,  and  we  <«1I 
of  US  generally  botanize  a  little  ol  an  evffiiii|(r, 
which  ^ivea  a  fresh  inierest  to  nur  walks.  She 
will  8t)on  draw  plants  and  flowers  pretty  accu- 
ratf*ly.  Lo4ii»ia  also  has  some  taste  in  cfeaieninjif, 
and  takes  tolerable  sketches  from  nature.  These 
we  encouraL'O  hccauNe  they  are  si>litary  plea, 
mires,  and  want  nn  wifnesseR.  They  all  are  ion 
eager  to  in)|iart  soincuhMtof  what  they  know 
to  your  little  favourite  Olia,  who  is  in  danger 
of  pickini;  up  a  little  of  erery  thing,  the  sure 
way  to  excel  in  n  -thinjir. 

*  Thus  each  girl  is  furnished  with  Aomn  one 
•ourcf*  of  inde|iendent  auiu<H*m -nt.  But  what 
would  become  of  them,  or  rather  what  would 
become  of  thvir  mother  and  me,  if  every  one  of 

4tiem  was  a  scholar,  a  mttthnmntician.  h  sinifcr, 
a  performer,  a  Ixitani.-tt,  a  painter  7  Did  we  at- 
tempt to  force  all  these  acquirements  and  a 
dozen  more  on  evory  (ufirl,  all  hf>r  time  would  be 
occupied  aUmt  thinffs  which  will  («  of  no  value 
to  her  in  eternity.  1  need  nut  tell  you  that  ^^e 
are  carefiilly  conmiunicating  to  every  one  of 
them  that  ifoneral  knowledf^e  which  should  be 
common  to  all  ^gentlewomen. 

*  T  •  uiirnllIiiM  t.-ic  Vijst  Volume  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  I  i^round  on  it  some  of  my  most 
useful  instructions,  and  point  out  how  the  truth 
of  Sciipture  is  ilhntrated  b^  the-  rrimes  ami 
Oorrupiioiis  which  history  records,  and  that  the 
•ame  pride,  rovctouMiiess,  ambition,  turbulence, 
and  deceit,  bring  miMory  on  empires,  and  de. 
•troy  the  |>eiccof  tamiliKs.  T<i  history,  veoj^ra- 
phy,  and  chmnolosry  are  such  indisponsuhie  ap- 
pendajres,  that  it  wouhl  be  supeifliious  to  insist 
on  their   usefulni'ss.     As  to  astronomy,  while 

*  the  heavens  drclnre  the  lerlory  of  God,*  it  seems 
a  kind  of  impi«-ty  not  to  give  young  people  some 
insiirht  into  it. 

*  1  hofie,'  said  Sir  John.  *  that  you  do  not  ex> 
oludo  the  modern  Unguaifes  from  your  plan.* 

*  As  to  French,*  replied  Mr.  8'vanley,'»  with  that 
thorough  inconsiHtency  which  is  common  to 
man,  the  dem^ind  for  it  seems  to  have  risen  in 
exact  profKirtiou  as  it  ought  to  have  sunk.*  I 
would  not  however  rob  my  children  of  a  Ian. 
goage  in  which,  thouj^h  there  are  more  books 
to  be  avoided,  there  are  more  that  deserve  to  be 
read,  than  in  all  the  foreign  languages  put  to- 
felher.' 

*  If  yon  prohibit  Italian,*  said  Sir  John  laugh- 
ing, *I  will  serve  you  as  Cow  per  advised  the 
boys  and  girls  to  serve  Johnson  for  depreciating 
Henry  and  Emma  ;  I  wilt  join  the  musical  and 
poetical  ladies  in  tearing  you  to  ptpf^s,  as  the 
Tbracian  damsels  did  Orpheus,  and  send  your 
bead  with  his 

Di'wn  the  swiA  IlRbriis  to  the  Lewbian  ihore. 

•Y«.<i  re  nember  me,  my  dear  Belfield,'  re- 
plied  Mr.  Stanley,  *a  warm  adoiirer  of  the  ex- 
quisite beauties  of  Italian  poetry.    But  a  father 

*  Bed  an  ine^ninM*  little  tn'aiiup  siititlffd  T^tium  Bp-  ! 
di\iV'iifl.  or  tlm  iirMl:>rn  urtr^  of  the  Latia  language,  and  ) 
fbs  prevalenee  uf  tbs  Frencb.  j 


f^cls,  or  rather  judges  differently  from  the  mere 
m  .n  of  tiiHie,  and  as  a  tather,  I  cannot  I.elp  re- 
i;rtHtirig,  tliat  v^hat  is  noirnioiily  put  iiiii>_  the 
li«inds  of  nur  dou){lit>>rK,  is  ^o  aiiiatory,  l\m\  it 
has  a  teitdf-iicv  lo  Mif  en  those  mines  Wi.ich  ra* 
ther  want  lo  te  iiivi|*-(;ratt'd. 

*  ThcTu  nn;  irw  tliinj^s  I  more  deprecate  for 
e'lrU  thiin  u  [**»  tical  education,  the  eviNoi' which 
T  saw  saolv  txcinplint-d  in  a  }ouni?  I'ricnd  of 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  hurl  b<au-y  and  talmts.  Her 
|Ni rents,  enchanted  with  botii,  left  her  intin-lj 
to  her  OMn  £u:dHiiC('.  She  \ieldcd  herctif  up 
to  the  Uficoiitrolltrd  rnvinuK  of  a  vagrant  tbncy. 
When  a  child,  she  wrote  vcrsrs,  i%h:ch  were 
shown  in  her  presence  lo  cvrry  gueM,  tht-ir 
flattery  completed  her  intoxiraticm.  She  atter- 
wards  translate^  Italian  sonnets,  and  coni|Kihed 
pleijira  of  which  love  was  ti'e  oi.ly  themi'.— 
These  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother  to  re- 
cite hersein  in  all  compunii's,  with  a  pathits  and 
sensibility  which  ficlii;hted  lier  pairnt?',  but 
alarintid  her  more  prudent  friends. 

*  She  grew  up  with  the  eonfiru.ed  opinion  t'>at 
the  two  i;reat  and  hole  concerns  of  hu  itun  life 
were  love  and  fNX'trv.  She  considen.d  them  as 
iosep-'irably  connected,  and  she  rcfMtlvL'd  in  her 
own  instiiice  never  to  violate  so  indispensiitile  a 
union.  The  o^^ject  of  h^r  atfeotion  was  unhap- 
pily chosen,  and  the  efi*tri'is  of  her  atiaehmtnt 
were  such  as  might  have  be*>n  ex^iected  iroin  a 
conni^ction  fonned  on  so  Klight  a  fnULiIotit  i..  In 
the  p<>rfectionB  with  which  she  invested  her 
lover,  she  gave  the  reins  to  her  innpiniition, 
when  she  thou:rht  she  was  only  consulting  i>er 
heart. — Stie  picked  nut  and  put  tojjnther  all  the 
fine  q  lalitiHN  uf  all  t!ie  heroes,  of  hII  the  p<4:ta 
she  had  ever  read,  and  into  this  finished  crea- 
ture, her  fancy  traiiKformcd  her  admirer. 

*  Love  and  p(M:try  c^tmrnonly  influence  the 
two  sexes  in  a  very  diN(>ronorliiinMte  digree. 
VVith  mei*,  each  of  them  is  Ofly  one  iwiiision 
ninonfir  many.  I^tve  hns  various  and  powf.rful 
coiofintitors  in  hearts  divided  between  anihiiii>n« 
bu8itie88,and  uleasure.  Poetry  is  only  one  amune* 
niAiit  in  minds,  distracted  by  a  thou-and  to- 
moltuous  pursuits ;  whereas  in  girls  of  ard»ut 
tempers,  whose  feelings  are  not  curbed  by  re- 
straint, and  reirul.ited  by  religion,  love  is  eon 
sidered  as  the  gre.-it  business  of  their  earthly  ex- 
istence. It  is  cherished,  not  as  'the  cordial 
drop,*  but  as  the  whole  cfmtents  of  the  cup ;  tiie 
remainder  is  c«*nsidered  only  as  froth  or  dregt. 
Tlie  nnhapny  victim  not  only  submits  to  the 
deHtructi\e  dominion  of  a  despotic  passion,  hut 
glories  in  it.   So  at  least  did  this  ill  starred  girl 

'The  sober  duties  of  a  family  had  earlfr  hcea 
transferred  to  her  sisters,  as  far  beneath  the  at- 
tention of  so  fin**  a  genius  ;  while  she  aband«in- 
ed  hermdf  tii  studies,  which  kept  her  iniagina- 
tion  in  a  fwer^  and  to  a  passirm  which  those 
studies  continually  fed  and  inllamed.  Both  to* 
gether  completed  her  delirium.  She  was  ardent, 
generous,  and  sincere;  but  violent,  imprudent, 
and  vain  to  excess.  S'le  set  the  opinion  of  the 
world  at  eoiopl**tc  defiance,  and  was  not  nnlv  to 
tally  di^stitute  of  judgment  and  di*<cretinn  her 
self,  but  despised  them  in  othera.  Her  lover  and 
her  muse  were  to  her  instead  of  the  wliole 
world. 

*  After  having  fur  tome  yean  exchanged  aoa 
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iiets  Dnder  the  namei  of  Laura  and  Petrarch, 
mnd  eleffies  under  thone  of  Sappho  and  Phaon ; 
the  lover,  to  whom  all  this  had  been  mere  sport, 
the  |rratification  of  vanity,  and  the  rccreaiiou 
of  au  idle  hour,  grew  weary. 

Youn^  and  (kirer  he  another  saiv. 

He  drew  off.  Her  vecees  were  lefV  unanswered, 
her  reproaches  unpitiod.  Laura  wept,  and  Sap- 
pho raved  in  vain. 

*  The  poor  j^irl,  to  whom  all  this  visionary  ro- 
mance had  been  a  Mrioun  occu|Mtion,  which  had 
ewallt»wed  up  cares  and  duties,  now  realized 
the  woes  nhe  had  K>«>flen  admired  and  described. 
Her  upbraidinfi^  only  served  to  alienate  still 
more  the  heart  of  her  deserter ;  and  her  despair, 
which  he  had  the  cruelty  to  treat  as  fictitious, 
was  to  him  a  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her 
letters  were  etp  -Ked,  her  rzptMtulalory  nenmn 
read  at  clubM  and  taverns,  and  tlie  unhappy  Sap. 
pho  was  toasted  in  derision. 

*  All  her  idflal  refinements  now  degenerated 
into  practical  im proprieties.  The  public  avowal 
of  her  passsioii  drew  on  lier  from  the  world 
charcres  whicli  she  had  not  merited. — Her  re- 
potation  was  wounded,  her  health  declined,  her 
peace  was  destroyed.  Site  ex|)ericnced  the  dis- 
honours of  gruilt  without  its  turpitude,  and  in 
the  bloom  of  life  fell,  the  melancholy  victim  tos 
mistaken  education,  and  an  undisciplined  mind.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  silent  tear  to  the  me. 
mory  of  her  unhappy  friend,  tbe  energies  of 
whose  mind  she  said  would,  had  they  been 
rightly  directed,  have  formed  a  Biie  character. 

*  But  none  of  Ui€ttiin)(s  of  which  I  have  been 
tpeakintf,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *are  the  great 
and  primary  objects  (if  inKtructiim.  Tlie  incul- 
cation of  fortitude,  prudence,  humility,  tem|»er. 
ancr,  hclf-denial — thin  is  i-ducatitm.  These  are 
thin^is  which  we  endeavour  to  promote  far  more 
than  arts  or  languaires.  l*hcrfe  are  temfiers, 
the  habit  of  which  should  be  laid  in  early,  and 
followed  up  constantly,  as  there  is  n>»  day  in  life 
which  will  n^t  call  them  intoezercii«e ;  and  how 
can  that  be  practised  which  has  never  been  ac. 
quired  ! 

*  Pemererance,  meekness,  and  industry,*  con. 
tinued  he,  *are  the  qualities  we  most  carefully 
cherish  and  coinmei>d.  For  poor  Laura*s  sake 
I  make  it  a  point  never  to  extol  any  indications 
of  genius.  (*eiiius  has  pleasure  eiiouifh  in  its 
own  hieh  aspirings. — Nor  am  I  indeed  over 
jnocii  delighted  with  a  great  blossom  of  talenta. 
I  agree  with  good  Bishop  Hall,  that  it  is  better 
to  thin  the  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive  ; 
■nd  that  in  encouraging  too  many  propensities, 
one  faculty  may  not  starve  another.* 

Lady  Belfield  exprcsHed  herself  grateful  for 
the  hints  Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out,  which 
eould  not  but  be  of  importance-  lo  her  who  had 
to  large  a  family.  AAer  some  further  qui.Btiona 
from  her  he  proceeded. 

*  I  have  partly  explained  to  you,  my  dear 
Madam,  why,  though  I  would  not  have  every 
woman  learn  every  thing,  yet  why  I  uould  give 
9wtry  girl,  in  a  certain  statir>n  of  life,  some  one 
•musing  accomplishment.  There  is  here  and 
there  a  strong  mind,  which  requires  a  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment  than  the  eonimf«i  educa. 
tkm  of  f  irk  affords.    To  such  and  to  such  ooly. 


would  I  furnish  the  quiet  resource  of  a  dead 
language,  as  a  solid  aliment  which  may  fill  the 
mind  without  inflating  it. 

*  But  that  no  acquirements  may  inflate  it  let 
mo  add,  there  is  but  one  sure  corrective.  Against 
learning,  against  talents  of  any  kind,  nothing 
can  steady  the  head,  unless  you  fortify  the  heart 
with  real  Christianity.  In  raising  tbe  moral 
edifice,  we  must  sink  deep  in  proportion  as  we 
teild  high.  We  must  widen  the  foundation  if 
wo  extend  the  superstructure.  Religion  alone 
can  counteract  the  aspirings  of  genius,  can  re- 
gulate the  pride  of  talents. 

*  And  let  such  women  as  are  dfsposed  to  be 
vain  of  their  c<miparativcly  petty  attainments, 
look  up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contein* 
porary  shining  examples,  the  venerated  Elixa- 
beth  Carter,  and  the  blooming  EliKibeth  Smith.' 
1  knew  them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere 
them.  In  them,  let  (tur  young  ladies  contem- 
plate profound  and  various  learning  chastened 
by  true  Christian  humility.  In  ihem^  let  them 
venerate  acquirements  which  would  liavo  btren 
distinijruished  in  a  university,  meekly  soi\ened, 
and  beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  the  unalTected  exercise 
of  every  feminine  employment. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Eves  since  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  last  with  us, 
I  had  observed  an  unusual  seriousness  in  the 
countenance  of  Sir  Jotm  Belficid,  though  accom- 
panied with  his  natural  c<Mnplucency.  Mis  mind 
soenind  intent  on  something  he  wished  to  coni- 
inuoioate.  The  first  lime  we  were  both  alone  in 
the  library  with  Mr.  Sranley,  Sir  John  said, 
*  Stanley,  the  conversations  we  have  lately  had, 
and  especially  the  last  with  Tyrrel,  in  uhich 
you  bore  so  considerable  a  part,  have  furnislied 
me  with  agreeable  metier  for  reflection.  I  hope 
the  pleasure  will  not  be  quite  destitute  of  profit* 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  1  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  common  to  every  man,  whck  whea 
he  is  called  to  defend  some  important  principle 
which  he  thinks  attacked,  or  undervalued,  is  , 
brought  into  danger  of  being  suspected  tt)  un- 
dervalue others,  which,  if  they  in  their  tura 
were  assailed,  he  would  defend  with  equal  zeaL 
When  p>ints  of  the  last  iniprntance  are  sliifhted 
as  insignificant,  in  order  exclusively  to  magnify 
one  darling  opinion,  I  am  driven  V)  appear  as  if 

I  oppo^ed  that  important  tenet,  which,  if  1  may 
so  speak,  seems  pitted  against  the  others.  Ttiose 
who  do  not  previously  know  my  principles, 
might  almost  8usp<ict  me  of  being  an  opptwer  of 
that  prime  doctrine,  which  1  really  consider  as 
i  the  leading  principle  of  Christianity.* 

*  Allow  ine  to  sny,*  returned  Sir  John  *  that 
my  surprise  hhs  been  equal  to  my  satistaction. . 

!  Those  very  doctrines  which  you  maintained,  I 

:  had   been  assured,  were   the  very  tenets  yoa 

'  rejected.     Many  of  our  acquaintance,  who  do 

not  come  near  enough  to  judge,  or  who  would 

not  bo  competent  to  judge  if  they  did,  ascribe 

the  stictness  of  your  practice  to  some  unfound- 

ed  peculiarities  of  opinino,  and  suspect  that  the 

I  doctrines  of  Tyrrel,  though  somewhat  modilied 
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m  little  more  rationally  conceived,  and  more  ably 
ezfKeBsed,  are  tiie  doctrincH  held  oy  you,  and  hy 
every  man  who  rineM  above  the  ordinary  stand, 
ard  of  what  the  wi>rld  calls  relij^ious  men.  And 
what  is  a  little  absurd  and  inconsequent,  they 
ascribe  to  thuso  supposed  dancrerous  doctrines, 
his  abstinence,  from  the  diversions,  and  his  dix^ 
■pprobatinn  of  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the 
world.  Your  opinions,  however,  I  always  su8> 
pccted  could  not  be  very  pernicious,  the  effects 
of  which,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your  life,  I 
knew  to  be  soMilutary.* 

*  My  dear  Bel  field,'  naid  Mr.  Stanley  *  men  of 
the  world  are  guilty  of  a  striking  inconsistency 
in  the  char|;re  they  bring  agamst  religious  men. 
They  accuse  them  at  once  of  maintaining  doc* 
trines  which  lead  to  licentiounnesa,  and  of  over- 
strictness  in  their  practice.  One  of  them  may 
be  true :  but  both  cannot  be  so.* 

*  I  now  find  upon  full  proo',*  replied  Sir  John, 
that  t^iere  is  nothing  in  your  sentiments  but 

what  a  man  of  sense  might  approve ;  nothing 
but  what,  if  he  be  ronlly  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
without  scruple  adopt.  May  I  be  enabled  more 
fully,  more  practically  to  adopt  them  !  Vou  shall 
point  out  to  me  such  a  coarse  of  reading,  as  may 
not  only  clear  up  my  remaining  difficulties,  but 
what  is  infinitely  more  momentous  than  the  so- 
lution of  any  abstract  question,  may  help  to 
awaken  me  to  a  more  deep  and  lively  sense  of  my 
own  individual  interest  in  this  great  concern.* 
Mr.  Stanley's  benevolent  coaniennnce  was 
.ighted  up  with  more  than  its  wonted  animation. 
lie  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  deep  satisfac- 
tion with  which  his  heart  was  penetrated.  He 
modestly  re  (erred  his  friend  to  Doctor  Barlow, 
aa  a  fur  more  able  casuist,  though  not  a  more 
cordial  friend.  For  my  own  part,  1  (bit  my 
heart  expand  towards  Sir  John,  with  new  sym. 
pathies  and  an  enlarged  uifKCtion.  I  felt  nobler 
.  motives  of  attach'ticiit,  an  attachment  which  I 
hoped  would  be  per)ietuatcd  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perishable  world. 

*  My  dear  Sir  Jilin,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  is 
among  the  daily  but  comparatively  petty  trials 
of  every  man,  who  in  deeply  in  earnest  to  secure 
his  imrnortiil  inicrests,  to  be  classed  with  low 
and  wild  enthusiuV.H,  whom  his  judgment  con- 
demns,  with  hypncritcs  against  whom  his  prin- 
ciples revolt,  and  wilh  men,  pious  and  conscicn- 

*tiouH  I  am  most  willing  to  allow,  but  differing 
jwiiiely  from  \m  own  views;  with  others  who 
evince  a  waot  of  charity  in  some  points,  and  a 
want  of  jii.igiif^nt  in  most.  To  bo  id*jntified,  I 
flay,  with  men  so  ditfcrent  from  yourself,  bcciinse 
you  hold  in  common  some  great  truths,  which 
ail  loal  Christians  have  held  in  all  ages,  and  be- 
cause you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
bldiMieable  excesses  of  dissipation,  is  among  the 
aacri rices  of  reputation  which  a  man  must  be 
contented  to  make,  who  is  earnest  in  the  great 
object  of  a  Christian's  pursuit.  I  trust,  however, 
that,  through  divine  grace,  I  shall  never  re. 
nounce  my  integrity  for  the  praise  of  men,  who 
bav**  so  little  consistency,  that  though  they  pre- 
tend their  quarrel  is  with  your  faith,  yet  who 
would  not  cnre  how  extravagant  your  belief  was. 
if  your  practice  assimilated  with  their  own.  1 
trust,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  shall  always 
p^^ip^^^^n  my  candour  towards  thoeo  with  whom 


wo  are  unfairly  involved ;  men,  religious  thoogh 
somewhat  eccentric;  devout,  though  injudicious; 
and  sincere,  though  mistaken ;  but  who,  with 
all  their  errors,  against  which  I  protest,  and 
with  all  their  indiscretion,  which  I  lament,  and 
wilh  their  ill-judged  liecause  irregular  zeal, 
which  I  blame,  1  shall  ever  think — always  ex- 
cepting hypocrites  and  false  pretenders — tire  bet* 
tcr  men,  and  in  a  safer  state  than  their  rivelers.* 

*  T  linvc  of\en  suspected/  said  I,  *  that  under 
the  plausible  pretence  of  objecting  to  ynnr  creed, 
men  c<inccal  their  quarrel  wilh  the  command* 
menls.' 

*  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  but  for 
thif  visit  I  might  have  coi> tinned  in  the  com- 
mon error,  that  there  was  but  one  description  of 
religious  professors.  That  a  fanatical  spirit, 
and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one  or  two  particular 
doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  the  rest,  with  a 
total  indifference  to  morality;  and  a  sovereign 
contempt  of  prudence,  made  up  the  character 
against  which  1  confess,  I  entertained  a  serious 
disgust  Still,  however,  1  loved  you  too  well, 
and  had  too  high  un  opinion  of  your  understand- 
ing, to  suspect  that  you  would  ever  L>e  drawn 
into  those  practical  errors,  to  which  I  had  been 
told,  your  theory  inevitaMy  led.  Yet  I  own  J 
had  an  averbion  to  this  dreaded  entiiubiaam 
which  drove  me  into  the  opptisite  extreme. 

*  How  many  men  have  I  known,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  smiling,  *  who,  from  their  dread  of  a 
burning  zeal,  have  taken  rcfui;o  in  a  freezing 
indiflbrence?  As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  neither  of  them  is  the  true  climate  of 
Christianity  ;  yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of 
opposite  complexions  into  the  other,  instead  of 
fixing  them  in  the  temperate  zone  which  lies  be- 
tween them,  and  whicli  is  the  region  of  genuine 
piety. 

*  The  truth  is.  Sir  John,  yor/r  society  considers 
earnestness  in  religion  as  the  iever  of  a  distem- 
pered understanding,  whilo'in  inferior  concerns 
they  admire  it  as  the  indication  of  a  powerful 
mind.  Is  zeal  in  politics  accounted  the  mark 
of  a  vulgar  intellect  7  Did  they  cfiiwider  the  un- 
quenchable ardour  of  Pitt,  did  they  regard  the 
lot\y  enthusiasm  of  Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble 
or  a  disordered  mind  ?  Yet  I  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  ardour  in  religion  is  as  much  nK>re 
noble  than  ardour  in  politics  as  the  prize  for 
which  it  contends  is  more  exalted.  It  is  be- 
yond all  comparison  su|>erior  to  the  hiirhest  hu- 
man interest,  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  afier 
all  may  possibly  be  mistaken,  and  the  objects  of 
which  must  infallibly  have  an  end.' 

Dr.  Barlow  came  m,  and  seeing  us  earnestly 
engaged,  desired  thul  he  might  not  interrupt 
the  conversation.  Sir  John  in  a  few  words  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  ptissed.  and  wiih  a  innat 
graceful  humility  spoke  of  his  own  share  in  it, 
and  confessed  how  much  he  had  l>ccn  carried 
away  by  the  stream  of  popular  prejin.'ice,  re 
specting  men  who  had  courage  to  make  a  con* 
sistent  profession  of  Christianity.  *1  now,'  add- 
ed he,  '  begin  to  think  with  Addison,  that  win* 
ffularity  in  religion  is  heroic  bravery,  *  beciiuac 
it  only  leaves  the  spncies  by  soaring  above  it.* 

At\er  some  observatiims  from  Dr.  Barlow, 
much  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the  difl 
ficuUies  of  a  clor;;ymaii  were  much  iiicrcaasA 
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by  the  altered  manners  of  the  a^.  *The  tone 
M  rcltirioufl  wrilingr,*gaid  he,  *  butenpecially  the 
lone  of  relieiouB  conversation,  ia  much  lowered. 
The  laneuaf^e  of  a  Chridtiao  minii>tor  in  die- 
eaMingr  Chriiitian  topica  will  natarally  be  con- 
•onaiit  to  that  of  Scripture.  The  Scripture 
■peaka  of  a  man  beingr  renewfd  in  the  spirit  of 
iU  mind^  of  his  bein^  sanctijied  fty  the  grace  of 
Ood.  Now  how  much  circuuilocution  ia  necea- 
aary  for  aa  in  converaing  with  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  convey  the  tenae  without  adoptinjer 
the  exprcxsion ;  and  what  paina  muat  we  take 
to  make  our  meaning  intelligible  without  giving 
4ilieu"^  B"d  to  be  useful  without  caueing  irri- 
tation !* 

Sir  John,  *  But,  my  fj^ond  Doctor,  ia  it  not  a 
little  puritanical,  to  make  ase  of  such  aolemn 
ttpreAHiona  in  company  7* 

Dr.  Barlow,  *  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  pnritani. 
eal,  it  ia  hypocritical,  where  the  principle  itself 
doea  not  exit>t ;  and  even  where  it  dues,  it  ia 
hirhly  inexpedient  to  introduce  such  phrases 
into  general  company  at  all.  But  lam  speak. 
ing  of  serious  private  converaation,  when,  if  a 
niniater  is  nally  in  earnest,  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  his  prudent  use  of  Scripture  expres- 
lions.  One  great  diHiculiy,  and  which  obstructa 
the  uscfulnesa  of  a  clergyman,  in  cfmvf.rsaiion 
with  many  peraons  of  the  higher  class,  who 
would  be  sorry  not  to  be  thought  religious,  is, 
that  th^y  keep  up  so  little  acquaintance  with  the 
Bibin,  that  from  their  ignorance  of  ita  venerabli^ 
phrat4eolos?y,  they  are  otfended  at  the  introduc- 
tion  nf  a  text,  not  because  it  is  Scripture;  for 
that  they  maintain  a  kind  of  geneial  reverence  ; 
bat,  because,  frnm  not  reading  it,  they  do  not 
know  that  it  is  Scripture. 

*  J  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents  an 
•dmifHble  sermon,  written  by  one  of  our  first 
divines.  Though  deeply  pioua,  it  was  composed 
with  uncominun  spirit  and  elegance,  and  I 
thought  it  did  not  cmlain  one  phrsae  which 
eould  otfond  the  most  fastidious  critic  When 
he  retiirm-d  it,  he  assured  mo  that  he  liked  it 
much  on  the  whole,  and  should  have  approved  it 
•ltot;eth"r,  but  for  one  mcthodistical  expression. 
To  my  utter  aHtfmishment  he  pointed  to  the  ex- 
esplionahle  passage,  *  There  is  now  nocondenma- 
liim  to  then  th^t  are  in  Cnrist  Jesus,  who  walk 
not  at\er  the  flesh  but  aOer  the  Spirit.*  The 
chapter  nnri  verse  not  being  mentioned,  he  never 
Biisp«>eteii  it  was  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.* 

*'l'bi««  is  one  amona  many  reasons,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  whv  I  sf>  strenuously  insist  that  young 
perKons  should  read  the  Scriptures,  unaltered, 
UnnioH*>rnizcd,  unmutihited,  unabridged.  If  pa. 
rentK  do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiari. 
tie«  of  sacred  languatffl  will  become  rcdllyobsO' 
lete  to  the  next  generation.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  smilvng,  *  I  have  some- 
timn«  arntised  myself  with  making  a  collection 
ofrerl'iin  things,  which  are  now  consider*'d  and 
held  up  by  a  prety  large  class  of  men  as  the  in. 
fiillihlo  symptoms  of  Miethodi:»m.  Those  which 
at  present  occur  to  my  recollection  are  the  fol- 
lowine  •  Going  to  church  in  the  a^ornoon,  main. 
Uininir  family  prayer,  not  travelling,  or  giving 
gTBAl  dinners  or  other  entertainments  on  Sun. 
3ftv«,  reioicing  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
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promoting  the  religious  instraction  of  the  poor 
at  home,  aubacribing  to  the  Bible  &»ciety,  and 
contributing  to  establish  Christianity  abroad. 
These,  though  the  man  attend  no  eccentric  cler- 
gyman, hold  no  one  enthusiastic  doctrine,  asso- 
ciate with  no  fanatic,  is  sol>er  in  his  conversa- 
tion, oimsistent  in  his  practice,  correct  in  his 
whole  depr>rtment,  will  infallibly  fix  on  him  the 
charge  of  methodism.  Any  one  of  these  will  ex- 
cite suspicion,  but  all  united  will  not  fail  abso- 
lutely to  stigmatise  him.  The  moat  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  establishment  will  avail  him  nothing, 
if  not  accompanied  with  a  fiery  intolerance  to> 
wards  all  wiio  differ.  Without  intolerance,  his 
charity  is  construed  into  unsoundness,  and  his 
candour  into  disaffection,  fie  is  accused  of  as- 
similating with  the  principles  of  every  weak 
brother  whom,  though  his  judgment  compels 
him  to  blame,  his  candour  forbids  him  to  calum- 
niate. Sdint  and  hypocrite  are  now,  in  the 
scoffer*B  lexicon,  become  convertible  terms:  the 
last  being  slwsys  implied  where  the  first  is 
sneeringly  used.* 

*  It  has  of\en  appeared  to  me,'  aaid  I,  *  that 
the  glory  of  a  tried  Cnristian  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  a  Roman  victor,  in  whose  solemn 
procession,  among  the  odea  of  gralulation,  a 
mixture  of  abuae  and  railing  made  part  of  the 
triumph.' 

*  Happily,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  •  a  religions 
rhan  knows  the  worst  he  is  likely  to  suffer.  In 
the  piesent  established  state  of  things  he  is  not 
called,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  be 
made  a  apectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
and  to  men.  But  he  must  submit  to  be  assailed 
by  three  different  descriptions  of  peraons.  From 
tl'C  first,  he  mnst  be  contented  to  have  principles 
imputed  to  him  which  he  abhora,  motives  which 
he  disdains,  and  ends  which  he  deprecates.  He 
must  submit  to  have  the  energies  of  his  well-re* 
gulated  piety  ctm founded  with  the  follies  (»f  the 
fanatic,  and  his  temperate  leal  blended  with  the 
ravings  of  the  insane.  He  must  submit  to  be 
involved  in  the  absurdiliea  of  the  extravagant, 
in  the  duplicity  of  the  designing,  and  in  the  mis- 
chiefs  of  the  dangerous ;  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  disturl)ers  of  that  church  which  he  would 
defend  with  his  blood,  and  of  that  government 
which  he  is  perhaps  aupporting  in  every  possible 
direction.  Every  means  is  devised  to  shake  his 
credit.  From  such  determined  assailants  no 
prudence  can  prot<:*ct  his  character,  no  private 
int(«grity  can  defend  it,  no  public  service  res- 
cue It.* 

•  I  have  oOen  wondered,*  said  Sir  John,  '  at 
the  success  of  attacks  which  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing but  the  badness  of  the  cause  to  recomimmd 
thc'n.  But  the  assailant,  whose  object  ia  to 
make  good  men  ridiculouM,  well  knows  that  he 
has  secured  to  himself  a  large  patronage,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  envious,  the  malignant,  and  ir 
religious,  who,  like  other  levellers,  find  it  more 
easy  to  establihh  the  equality  of  mankind  by 
abusing  the  lof^y,  than  by  elevating  the  low.* 

•  In  my  s^iorl  experience  of  life,*  said  I,  when 
Sir  Jihn  had  done  speaking,  *  I  have  often  ob- 
served it  as  a  hardship,  that  a  man  must  only 
submit  to  be  condemned  for  doctrines  he  dis- 
owns, but  also  for  consequences  which  others 
may  draw  from  the  dootrines  he  maintaina. 
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thnuffh   he  himnelf  both  practically  and  apecu- 
lativ«^ly  disavow  any  ttuch  cfMiH«qiienrtfii.' 

*  Timrit  is  another  class  of  enpiniftis*  resiirDed 
Mr.  Sidule*'.  *To  do  Uihui  justice,  it  is  not  ko 
nriich  tie  inHividuil  C-irislinu,  as  CuriHiiHniiy 
itripi:*  which  thfy  hope  to  discredit;  that  Chris- 
tisnity  which  would  not  only  reMtrain  the  con- 
diicr,  b*it  would  huinhlH  t'le  heart;  which  strips 
tliftiM  of  the  pride  of  ph>losophy,  and  the  arro- 
gant plfttt  of  merit;  which  would  save,  but  will 
not  Hatter  them.  In  this  enliithtened  period, 
however,  for  men  who  would  preserve  any  cha 
ractcr,  it  wiHild  be  too  gross  to  attack  relij^ion 
itHol\  and  thev  find  they  can  wound  her  more 
deefily  und  more  creditably  through  Ino  sides  of 
her  profesfNirs.* 

*  1  have  obMervcd,*  said  I,  *  that  the  ancnodid 
cenfurvr  always  picks  out  tl»e  worst  man  of  a 
class,  und  then  conlideiitly  produces  him  as  be- 
in^  n  fair  ^pecimen  of  it* 

*  From  our  own  tiionn^htless,  but  less  nncha. 
ritablc  acquaintance,  the  gay  and  the  buny,*  re- 
•U:iied  Mr.  SuiiNty,*  we  have  htNUiilaiii  a  gL-ntlitr 
wsr  are.  A  little  rcpriMich,  a  gooil  deul  of  ridi- 
cule, s  littie  suspicion  of  our  denigns.  and  not  a 
little  ciiiiipaKHion  tor  our  ghNnny  habits  of  life, 
and  implied  contempt  of  our  judgment,  some 
friendly  hints  that  we  csrry  thini{8  too  far,  an 
intimation  that  bi.ini;  righteouH  over  much  in 
the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  produce  derange- 
ment in  the  faculties.  Tiief>e  are  the  p<^lty  but 
daily  trials  of  every  man  who  is  seriously  in  car- 
nest ;  and  petty  indeed  they  are  to  him  wh(»se 
proN^iecis  are  well  grounded,  and  whose  hope  is 
full  of  immortaiiry.* 

*  This  hostility,  which  a  real  ChriHlian  is  sure 
to  ex(>«>ricnce,*  said  I,  ^is  not  without  its  usen. 
It  quickens  his  vi)7iUn<w  over  his  own  heart,  and 
enhirgcs  his  charity  towards  otherK,  whom  m- 
pro.irh  perhaps  may  as  unj-iHtly  stigmatize.  It 
teaches  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  lfl^t  he  should 
really  deserve  the  cen«ure  he  incurs  ;  and  »'hat 
I  presume  is  of  no  small  impfirtance,  it  teaches 
him  to  sit  kyise  to  human  opinion ;  it  weakens 
hix  excessive  tenderness  for  reputotion,  makes 
him  more  anxious  to  deserve,  and  leas  solicitous 
to  obtain  it.* 

*  It  were  well,*  said  Dr  Barlow,  *  if  the  evil 
endrd  here.  The  established  Christian  will  evince 
hirnself  to  be  surh  bv  not  shrinkintr  from  the 
attack.  But  the  misfortune  •  is,  that  the  dread 
of  this  attack  keeps  back  well  dispnand  but  va- 
eilhting  characters.  They  are  intimidated  at 
tliu  id^a  of  partaking  the  censure,  though  they 
know  it  to  be  falKe. 

*  When  they  hear  the  reputation  of  men  of 
pictv  assailed,  they  assume  an  indifference  w  hieh 
they  are  far  from  feeling.  Tney  listen  to  re- 
proaches cast  on  chaructcis  which  they  inward- 
ly revpre,  without  daring  to  vindicate  them. 
They  hear  the  most  attached  subjects  accus«>d  of 
disaffection,  and  the  moKt  sober-minded  church- 
men of  ionnvation,  without  venturing  to  repel 
the  charge,  lest  they  should  be  hunpncted  of 
leanint  to,the  party.  Titey  arc  afraid  fully  to 
•vow  that  their  own  principles  are  the  same, 
lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  same  oiliiin- 
By.  To  etface  this  susoicion,  they  sflTect  a  cold- 
Bess  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  treat  with  levity 
what  they  inwardly  veoeratA.    Very  young  men, 


from  this  criminal  timidity,  are  led  to  risk  their 
eternal  happiness  through  tho  dread  of  a  lanvh. 
Timugh  they  know  thai  Uiey  have  jiot  only  reli- 
gion but  reason  on  their  sid»!,  yet  it  rfqiiixii  a 
hardv  virtue  to  repel  a  sneer,  and  an  intrt-pid 
principle  to  cimfroot  a  aarcasm.  Thus  their 
own  mind  loses  its  firmneaii,  religion  losi's  tK«iir 
support,  the  world  loses  the  benefit  whirh  tlieir 
example  would  afford,  and  they  themselvea  be- 
come liable  to  the  awful  charge  whico  is  de- 
nounced against  him  who  is  ashamed  of  hit 
C.iri  lian  profession.* 

*  Men  of  the  world,*  said  Sir  John,  *  are  ex- 
tiemely  jealous  of  wiiat.ever  may  be  thonL'hi  ^tar* 
ncular;  they  are  frightened  at  every  thing  inat 
has  not  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
stamp  of  public  applause.  Titey  are  iin;i.iiifnt 
of  tho  Alighteat  suspicion  of  censure  in  what  may 
be  supposed  toaffect  thccrecMl  of  their  jodguient, 
though  often  indifferent  enough  as  to  unv  Mame 
that  may  attach  to  their  conduct.  Tney  lave 
b«-en  aceustomed  to  eonsid»*r  strict  rcligiim  as  a 
thing  whii:h  milithtOH  agtinst  good  ta^te,  :iiid  to 
itoiinecl  the  iilca  of  something  uiicbsHioti  aud 
inelegant,  s^minthi'  g  awkward  and  uii(H»f»ulary 
Homeihing  uncouth  and  ill-bred,  with  the  fieca- 
liar  dix;trines  of  ('hristianity  ;  dmttrines  which, 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  believing,  they  tiiink 
there  can  he  no  gfK>d  in  avowing. 

*  It  is  a  little  hard,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  that 
men  of  piety,  who  arc  allowed  to  posMto*  i£Oi;d 
sense  on  all  other  occasions,  and  whose  judgment 
is  res(iocttd  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lite, 
Rhould  not  have  a  little  credit  given  to  them  ia 
matters  of  religion,  hot  that  thev  should  he  at 
once  transforntcd  into  iciidts  or  madmen,  in«t:iat 
very  |>oint  which  affords  the  nobit-at  exercise  to 
the  human  I'aculliex.* 

*  A  C.'tristian  then,*  xaid  T,  ^  if  human  applnuse 
he  hin  idol,  is  of  all  men  mof^t  miscrutik*.  lie 
torfcits  hiH  reputation  every  viay.  lie  is  arciio-ed 
by  the  men  of  the  world  of  going  too  far  ;  tiy  ihe 
enthusiast  of  not  going  far  enough.  Whih*  it  la 
one  of  1  fie  be^t  evidences  of  his  being  right,  that 
he  is  rejf^cted  bv  one  party  for  excess,  and  by 
the  other  for  deficiency.* 

*  What  then  is  to  he  done  7*  said  Dr.  Barlow. 
^Mu-t  a  dincreet  and  piou««  man  give  up  a  prin- 
ciple because  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  fana- 
tic, or  abused  by  the  hy|iocrite,  or  denied  by  tha 
sceptic,  or  reprobated  by  the  flirmalist,  or  ridi- 
culed by  the  men  of  the  world  7  He  shimld  ra- 
ther support  it  with  an  earnestness  propurtimred 
to  its  value ;  he  should  rescue  it  from  the  injn- 
ries  it  has  sustained  from  its  enemies ;  and  tha 
di«crcdit  brought  on  it  by  iU  imprudent  fr icrdt* 
He  sh'iuld  reticem  it  from  the  enthusiasm  w  hich 
niisroiiceives,nnd  from  the  ignorancenr  niiiligni- 
ty  which  misrepresents  it.  If  the  learned  and 
the  judicious  are  silent  in  proportion  as  the  iiU. 
terate  and  the  vulgar  are  obtrusive  and  hiqoa- 
cifius,  the  most  important  troths  will  be  aban- 
doned by  those  who  are  best  able  to  unfiild,  and 
to  defend  them,  while  they  will  be  ein braced 
exrlusiviely   by   th(y*e  who  misunderi>tan<^  de- 

'  grade  and  debase  them.  Because  the  unh  tiered 
■  are  absurd,  must  the  aide  cease  to  be  religii-u**?  If 
[  there  i<i  to  ho  an  ahandonmeni  of  ever v  Christian 
principle,  because  it  has  heen  un'airlv,  nnskiU 
'  fully,  or  inadequately  treated,  there  would,  unn 
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bj  one,  be  an  abanrlonment  of  every  doctrine  of 
the  Nhw  Te«u  iienl.* 

*  I  iiilt  iiiyH.:|f'  bMiiid/  8aid  Mr.  Stmltiy,  •to 
act  uii  iriiM  principle  in  our  Uih  converxHtiuii 
wi'ii  Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  would  n  it  re!u:4«}  u»  ai^-rt 
with  nun  tue  ductriiietf  of  ffr^ee,  but  I  cndea- 
Toiir«jij  to  lei  iiiiu  SHe  mat  i  hud  adopted  ttietii 
ill  a  auripiurAl  Men^e.  1  wo  ild  njt  try  to  c<m 
finoe  hiiii  Ui.it  lie  was  wrmiff,  by  disowning  a 
tr<iUi  btfCitiiM  he  abum»d  it.  I  would  cordially 
reject  all  the  bad  u>h  he  makes  ot'  any  opiiiioii, 
wiuiotil  reji^ctiiij^  ih  t  opinion  itselt*  if  the  Bible 
will  bear  ine  out  ui  the  belief  of  it  But  1  wo.ild 
scrupulously  reject  ail  trie  other  opinions  which 
be  C'liiuccts  wiin  it,  and  with  whicn  1  am  per- 
•uadotl  it  ha.4  no  iMunectioii. 

*Tiin  nominal  C  iriHlian/  s;iid  Dr.  Barlow, 
*wh(»  insifits  that  reliifion  reaidea  in  the  uider. 
•tandiiiif  only,  may  contend  that  love  to  G  ni, 
gr-iit  iidjj  to  oOr  R.)d'!e.ii-:;r,  atid  soirow  for  our 
otfMioeM,  are  enfiuiiastic  extravd/ancen ;  and 
effeclually  repreiis  by  ridicule  and  sarojiHin, 
tho(«e  feelings  which  the  devout  h**art  rnco;^ 
DiZ'H,  and  which  Scripture  s-inclioiid.  On  iiic 
Otlier  hand,  th<Me  very  ieelin^sare  iiiH  lined,  ex- 
B(f^eraC«d,  distorted,  and  mif)repre»entt>d,  hk  in- 
cludintf  the  whole  o.'*  religion,  by  tiiu  iiiteni. 
perate  enthusiast,  who  thinkM  reaKon  ha8  no 
thioi;  to  dt)  in  the  businertM;  but  who,  irustinif 
to  taste  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  is  governeu 
by  ■'mc'ea,  feelings,  and  visions  of  hi*  own. 

*  Biitween  these  pernicious  extremes,  what 
course  18  the  other  ChriHtian  to  pursue  ?  Must 
he  <Iiscard  fimn  his  heart  all  pious  afffCtioii9 
beciii<<e  the  fanatic  abuse.**  tliein,  and  the  fasti, 
diourt  df^ny  their  existence?  T'tit*  w  'Uld  be  like 
inKirttiiiiT,  that  becunse  one  man  happen.^  to  be 
iic^  of  a  dead  pilsy,  and  another  of  a  phreiizy 
fever,  there  is  therefbre  in  the  hu  ijin  c  mstit  i. 
tion  no  such  temperate  mediu.n  as  sound  health/ 


CHAP.  XLI. 

SiNCK  the  oonvereation  which  had  accidentally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Mi<*R  SUiiley*s  acquire. 
DienL^i,  I  could  not  forbear  survey inflr  the  perfect 
trrautfome'its  o''the  family,  and  the  completely 
tiesfant  but  not  luinrioiis  taole,  wiib  more  ttian 
ordinary  interest.  I  telt  no  small  deli(;ht  in  re- 
fl^ctiiif;  that  all  this  order  and  propriety  were 
produced  without  the  s.nallest  deduction  frtiiii 
the  mental  cultivation. 

I  coiiW  not  refrain  from  mentioninif  this  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  w^ie  not  displeased  with  my 
dnervation,  thoui^h  she  cautiously  avoided  say 
injjf  any  thin^  wiicii  mitrht  bo  c«>nMtrued  in'o  a 
wi*«h  lo  net  ofT  her  diujfhtcr.  A^  she  seemed 
•urprieed  at  mv  kn')wledje  of  the  Urf^e  sharn 
her  Lueilla  had  in  the  direction  of  the  family 
eoiH»rnti,  I  could  not,  in  the  imprud'^nr'e  of  my 
eatis'action,  oonceaJ  the  conversation  I  had  with 
By  old  friend  Mta.  C  imfit 

Afler  this  avowal  she  f(*lt  that  any  reserve  o'l 
this  point  wo:iM  look  like  atfectati  m,  a  lilllo- 
nese  which  would  have  been  U'lworthy  of  h«r 
oharacter.  *  I  am  frequently  hUmed  by  my 
friends,*  said  she,  *  f<ir  takinij  s«une  of  the  Kiail 
&oai  mj  own  ■boulddrs,  and  liying  it  oj  hera. 


*  P  lor  thine«  s'lO  is  too  young  !*  is  the  constant 
cry  of  faMhiofiable  mothers.  My  fjrflueral  answer 
is,  yoi  d<»  ni>t  think  your  danghiersuf  the  same 
age  lo«>  younj;  to  be  married,  though  you  know 
marriage  muHt  brini;  wiih  it  the^^e,  and  sliU 
heavier  cares.  Surely  then  Lucilla  is  not  loo 
younif  to  bu  initialed  in  tfiat  useful  kno  ledire 
which  will  heredl\er  become  no  incoiiHidcrable 
purl  oC  her  duty.  Toe  acquisition  would  be 
really  burthens«>me  then,  if  ii  were  not  liffh'.en- 
ed  by  preptiratory  practice  now.  I  have,  I  trust, 
convinced  my  daui^hters,  that  though  there  it 
no  great  merit  in  p^issessing  this  sort  of  kno«v. 
led^e,  yet  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  highly  discre- 
unable.* 

*  In  several  houses  where  I  had  visited,  1  ha4 
observed  the  ttirwardness  of  the  parents,  itie 
mother  especially,  to  make  a  display  of  tii« 
da<ig}iter*«  merits,-*.* bo  dutiful'  so  notable! 
MU'-h  an  exctdlent  nurse  !*  The  girl  was  then 
called  out  to  sing  or  to  play,  and  was  ihui,  by 
that  incomitlency  which  my  i^ood  inoiuer  de- 
precated, kept  in  the  full  exhibition  of  ihu!»e 
very  talents  whieh  are  niost  likely  to  intertero 
wiih  iiurMing  a<id  notaMeness.  But  hince  I  h.id 
been  on  my  pre*«ent  visit,  I  had  never  once  heard 
my  fr i(*ndrt  extol  their  LiJCiUa,  or  bring  Ibrvi-ard 
any  of  her  excellences.  I  had  however  observed 
their  eyes  fill  with  delight,  which  they  could  not 
suppress,  when  her  merits  were  the  subject  of 
the  prai-'O  of  otherp. 

T  took  notice  of  this  diflr«rence  of  conduct  to 
Mfh.  S.diilcy.  *  I  have  often,*  said  she,  *■  heea 
-*.>  much  hurt  at  the  indelicaey  to  which  you  al* 
lurte,  that  f  \ery  early  resolved  to  avoid  iL  If 
the  g.rl  in  question  Ofe.s  not  deserve  the  com 
.onndaiioiL,  it  is  not  only  oisint^enuons  but  die 
iione:4t.  If  she  does,  it  is  a  roarhe  anu  not  very 
honourable  stratagem  for  getttut;  her  otf.  Hut 
if  the  daughter  be  indeed  all  thut  a  inothei'i 
•Mrtial  fondness  belie vf*H,*  added  she,  her  eyei 
tilling  with  tears  of  tcndemf.HM,  *  how  can  nhe 
^le  in  such  haste  to  deprive  herself  of  the  ardace 
of  her  lie?  ^ow  can  she  by  gross  acts  wound 
that  delicacy  in  her  dau;;hter,  which,  to  a  inaa 
•f  refinement,  would  be  one  of  her  chief  attrae- 
ions,  and  which  will  be  lowered  in  his  esteem, 
'ly  the  suspicion  that  she  may  concur  in  the  in- 
discretion  of  the  mother. 

*  Ah  to  liUCilla,*  added  she,  *  Mr.  Stanley  an4 
I  tometimes  say  to  each  other,  '  Little  children, 
keen  yourselves  from  idols  I*  O  my  dear  young 
Viend !  it  ia  ib  vain  to  dissemhie  her  unatfeciea 
worth  and  sweetness.  She  is  nut  only  our  de- 
lightful companion,  but  our  couB  lenlial  fri(>nd. 
We  encMirage  h'*r  to  give  us  her  opinion  oa 
niHttciB  of  business,  as  well  as  of  tai»te  ;  and 
'lavin  r  reH  'Cted  as  well  as  read  a  gfMxl  de  <l,  stho 
is  not  destitute  of  materials  on  which  to  exer- 
cise her  rea8«)ning  p«»\crR.  VVe  have  never  re- 
pressed her  natural  vivaci*y,  because  we  never 
s^iw  it,  like  PuCBbeN,  in  danger  of  carrying  htr 
off  *rom  the  straight  lino.' 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  Cor  her  affectionate 
franknfMS,  with  a  warmth  which  showed  the 
cordial  inlereat  I  took  in  her,  who  was  Ine  ob- 
ject of  it;  co'iipanv  ooming  in  interrupted  our 
interesting  tete-a  tele. 

A>)er  tea,  I  i^hserved  the  p*rty  in  the  silooa 
to  be  thinner  than  uaual.    Sir  Juhb  and  Ladv 
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Belfield  having;  withdrawn  tn  write  Ifltlera;  and 
that  individu^il  havingf  qu'fc^'d  the  room,  whnne 
prei«eiico  would  have  reconciled  ine  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  rent,  f  stole  oul  to  take  a  soHtnry 
Walk.     At  the  diatanee  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from   the  park-iratf*,  on  a  little  common,  I  ob- 
Berv<>d,  for  t>>e  fir*(t  time,  the  RmalleAt  and  ni^at- 
eat  cottage  I  over  beheld.  There  was  a  flourish, 
in?   ?oun^  orchard  behind  it«  and  a  little  court 
full  of  flowers  in  front.     But  I  was  particularly 
attracted  by  a  lieautiful  ro^etree  in  full  blossom 
which  frrew  against  the  house,  and   almost  co. 
Tpred  the  clean  white  walls.     As  T  knew  this 
fort  of  rose  was  a  fMrticular  favourite  of  Lucii. 
la*8  I  opened  the  low  wicket  which  led  into  the 
little  court,  and  looked  ab^iut   for  some   livinif 
cmature,  of  whom  I   miifht  have  bei^^d  the 
flowers.     But  seeing  m*  one,  T  ventured  to  ?a. 
ther  a  bunch  of*  the   roses,  and  the  door   being* 
open,  walked  into  the  liou«e,  in  order  to  acknow. 
ledife  my  thnft,  and  make  uiy  cnin|)ensntion.  In 
Tain  I  hioked  round  the  little  neat  kitchen !  no 
one  Mppeared. 

I  was  juit  eoinsr  out,  when  the  aonnd  of  a  soA 
iemile  voice  over  head  ar  ested  my  attention. 
Impelled  by  a  curiosity  which,  considering  the 
rank  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did  not  feel  it  neccs- 
■ary  to  resist,  I  MiHIy  stole  uo  thn  narrow  stairs, 
cautiously  stoopin?  a"  I  ascended,  the  lowness 
of  the  ceilincr  not  allowins?  me  to  walk  uprisfht. 
I  stood  still  at  tlip  d  Mir  of  a  littlo  chamber,  which 
was  left  half  open  to  ad<iiit  the  air.  I  i^ently 
put  my  head  ihron  'h,  Wh»»t  were  my  emotions 
when  1  saw  Ijucillii  Stanley  knecliucf  bv  the 
fide  G^ a  little  clean  bed,  a  Urge  old  Bible  npread 
open  on  the  bed  before  her,  out  of  w>)ich  Hhe 
was  readinsf  one  of  the  penitential  P«;il  its  to  a 
pale  em  iciated  fom»il«  fi/ure,  whr»  liftod  un  her 
failing  eyes,  and  clasped  her  feeble  hands  in  so. 
le.-m  nf'crit.ion  ! 

Beture  two  lit'lc  bar:*,  which  served  for  a  (rrate, 
kn«^ll  PucbSc,  with  one  hand  stirring  some  hroih, 
which  she  had  broui^htfrom  home,  and  with  the 
other  faonin-f  wi'h  hor  straw  honnnt  the  dviner 
embers,  in  ord^r  to  make  the  broth  boil ;  vci 
seemingly  attentive  ti>  her  ^i-^ter's  readint;.  Her 
dishevelled  hai'',  the  deep  flu««h  which  the  Arc 
an  I  her  labour  of  lovn  ijave  h^r  naturally  ani 
mnted  countenance,  form'»d  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  ang^f^lic  tranquillity  and  cal'U  d*>votion  which 
sat  on  the  face  of  L'icilla.  H«r  voi<*e  was  in- 
expressibly sweet  and  p<metraMng,  while  faith, 
h  »pe  and  chirify  sepined  to  h«am  Tpmu  her  uj»- 
liflnd  nyijs.  O  »  ace  Mint  of  the  closeness  of  the 
roo  n,  she  h-id  thrown  off*  h»^r  h  it,  cloak,  and 
flrl'tvei,  ani  laid  them  on  the  bed  :  a/id  her  fine 
hair,  which  escapi'd  fro-n  its  confinement,  sha«lc<l 
that  side  of  hpr  face  which  was  next  the  door, 
ani  prevented  her  sceinjr  me. 

I  Hcircely  d-ired  to  brnathe  lest  T  should  in. 
terruol  siich  ancene.  It  was  a  subject  not  un. 
worthv  of  Rap'iael.  She  nex*  bejf^n  to  r«»ad  the 
fi»rty-firsi  Psal  n,  with  the  m«ek  vet  •inlemn  e  n- 
ph  tnis  of  devout  fneliuGr.  *  Blessed  is  he  that 
oonsider--th  the  poor  and  needv,  the  Lord  shtll 
deliver  him  in  the  ti  ne  of  tr»uhlc.'  Neither  the 
poor  worn  Ml  nor  mvs'^If  could  hold  out  anv 
looifAr.  Site  was  ovjreo  no  bv  her  crrati*U'le, 
and  I  by  mv  admiration,  and  we  both  ^it  th«^ 
same  moment  involuntarily  exclaimed,  Amen  ! 


T  sprang  forward  with  a  motion  which  I  coold 
no  loneT  control.  Lucilla  saw  me,  started  up  in 
confusion, 

and  l)luiKh*d 
Celestial  nwy  red. 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  Bi 
bl»',  by  drawini;  her  hat  over  it,  *  Phoebe,'  said 
siie,  with  all  the  compiisurp.  she  could  ansume, 
*  is  the  broth  ready?*  Phojbc,  with  her  usual 
tfaiety,  called  f»ut  to  nie  to  crmie  and  assist, 
which  [  did,  but  so  unskilfully  that  she  chid  me 
for  my  awkwardness. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  one  of  these 
bh¥>min|;  sisters  lifl  the  dying  woman  in  her 
bed,  and  support  her  with  her  arm,  while  the 
other  f>d  her,  her  own  weak  hand  b«*inf  une. 
qual  to  the  task.  At  that  moment  how  little  did 
the  splendors  and  vanities  of  life  appear  in  my 
eyes!  and  how  ready  was  I  to  exclaim,  with 
Wolsey, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  you. 

When  they  had  finished  their  pious  office,  I 
inquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no  attendant 
Phmbe  who  was  generally  the  chief  s^ieaker, 
said,  *she  has  a  good  daughter,  who  is  out  at 
work  by  day,  hut  takes  earn  of  her  mother  at 
night ;  but  she  is  never  lefl  alone,  for  she  has  a 
little  grand.dauffhter  wh  >  attends  her  in  the 
mean  time;  but  as  she  is  oblis^ed  to  g^  once  a 
day  to  the  Grove  to  fetch  provisions,  we  gene* 
rally  contrive  to  send  her  while  we  are  here, 
that  Ijime  Alice  may  never  be  lefl  alone.* 

While  we  weretalkirtg,  I  hf*ard  a  little  w*»ary 
step,  painfully  cliinbing  up  the  stairs,  and  look* 
inir  round,  pxpec'ing  to  see  the  grand-daug  iter; 
but  it  was  little  Kate  Stanlf'y,  with  a  hip  full  'if 
dry  sticks,  which  she  had  b«#»n  c»»llectin«f  for 
the  poor  wo  nan*s  fire.  Too  sharp  pjints  fftUe 
sticks  had  forcd  their  way  in  many  places 
through  the  white  muslin  frock,  part  of  which, 
together  with  her  bonnet,  she  had  left  in  the 
hedge,  which  she  h-id  been  robbing.  At  this 
loss  she  expressed  not  much  concern,  tiut  la. 
mented  not  a  littln  that  sticks  wr*re  so  scarce; 
that  shn  feared  tJie  bnth  had  been  spoiled,  'rora 
her  bein-r  so  long  in  picking  them,  but  indeed 
she  could  not  help  it.  I  was  pleaHpd  wi'h  these 
under  allotments,  these  \om  degrees  in  the  scdle 
of  charity. 

I  had  pently  laid  my  rosAs  on  the  hat  of  Miss 
Stunhiv,  as  it  lav  on  the  Bible,  and  befiire  we 
lefl  the  r«K>m.  as  I  drcv  near  the  g'o#>d  old  r>ime 
to  sliii  a  coupl''  of  ifuinflas  into  her  hand,  I  had 
the  ulea«urn  of  secinv  Ijucilla.  who  thought  her- 
self unobserved,  retire  to  the  littln  window,  and 
fasten  the  roses  into  the  crown  of  hnr  hat  like  a 
garhmd.  When  the  grand.daughter  returned 
Ifiaded  with  the  d  lilv  botmty  from  the  («rove, 
we  t'lok  our  Inave,  f^dlowed  by  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  gi»od  wooian. 

As  we  pa*«sed  hv  the  rose-tree,  the  orchard, 
and  the  court,  PhceSe  said  to  me,  *  An*t  voa 
fflad  that  )>or>r  iioo.ile  cm  have  such  pleasures  7* 
I  told  her  it  doubled  my  eratificition  to  witness 
the  enjoyinent,  and  to  trace  the  hand  which 
conferred  it ;  for  she  hnd  owned  it  was  fAetr 
work.    *We  have  always,*  replied  Ph<pb4«  *a 
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ptrticular  satisractlon  in  observini^  a  noat  littlo 
flower  ^irden  about  a  cottage,  becauae  it  holdH 
flftit  a  comfortable  indication  that  the  inhabitants 
■re  free  from  absolute  want,  before  they  think 
of  these  littlo  embeliiAhments.* 

*  It  looks  aim/  said  Miss  Stanley,  *  as  if  the 
woman,  instead  of  s|)endin(f  her  few  leisure  mo- 
ments in  i^adding^  abroad,  employed  them  in 
idornin^  her  little  habitation,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  her  husband.  And  we  know 
more  than  one  instance  in  this  village  in  which 
the  man  has  been  led  to  give  up  the  public  house, 
by  the  innocent  ambition  of  improving  on  her 
bbours.* 

I  asked  her  what  first  inspired  her  with  such 
ioDdness  for  gardening,  and  how  she  had  acquir- 
ed so  much  skill  and  taste  in  this  elegant  art  7 
She  blushed  and  said,  *  she  was  afraid  I  should 
think  her  romantic,  if  she  were  to  confess  that 
the  had  caught  both  the  taste  and  the  passion, 
IS  far  as  she  possessed  either,  from  an  early  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Paradise  Lost, 
of  which  she  considered  the  beautiful  dcsrrip- 
tions  of  the  scenery  and  plantations  as  the  best 
precepts  for  landscape  gardenin|^.  Milton,*  she 
nid,  *  both  excited  the  taste  and  supplied  the 
rules.  He  taught  the  art  and  inspired  the  love 
qf  it.' 

From  the  ^rdens  of  Paradise  the  transition 
to  its  heroine  was  easy  and  natural.  On  my 
laklng  her  opinion  of  this  portrait,  as  drawn  by 
Milton,  she  replied,  *  that  she  considered  Eve,  in 
her  state  of  innocence,  as  the  most  beautiful 
model  of  the  delicacy,  propriety,  grace  and  ele- 
gance  of  the  female  character  which  any  poet 
ever  exhibited.  Even  af\er  her  fall,*  added  she, 
*there  is  something  wonderfully  touching  iu  her 
remorse,  and  affecting  in  her  contrition.* 

*  We  are  probably,*  replied  T,  *  more  deeply 
■fiected  with  the  beautifully  contrite  expressions 
of  repentance  in  our  first  parents,  from  being  so 
deoply  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  of- 
fence which  occasioned  it.* 

*  And  yet,*  replied  she,  *  I  am  a  little  affronted 
with  the  poet,  that  while,  with  a  noble  justness, 
he  represents  Adam's  grief  at  his  expulsion,  as 
chiefly  arising  from  his  being  banished  from  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  the  sorrows  of  Eve  seem 
too  much  to  arise  from  being  banished  fronn  her 
flowers.  The  grief,  thouirh  never  grief  was  so 
beautifully  eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquisite,  her 
nbstantial  ground  for  lamentation  considered.* 

Seeing  me  going  to  speak,  she  stopped  me 
with  a  smile,  saying,  *  I  see  by  your  looka  that 
JOQ  are  going,  with  Mr.  Addison,  to  vindicate 
the  poet,  and  to  call  this  a  just  appropriation  of 
the  sentiment  to  the  sex ;  but  surely  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  feeling  here  is  rather  too  violent, 
tiaough  I  own  the  loss  of  her  flowers  might  have 
tggravated  any  common  privation.  There  is, 
however,  no  female  character  in  the  whole  com- 
MM  of  poetry,  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so 
uvely  an  interest,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took 
•och  powerful  poesession  of  m^  mind.* 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my  fbll  ae- 
•arance  of  the  sympathy  of  oar  tastes  and  feel- 
ings, this  would  have  completed  my  conviction. 
It  atrock  me  as  the  Virgilian  lots  formerly  struck 
the  superstitious.  Our  mutual  admiration  of 
the  Ptradiae  Loet,  and  of  its  heroine,  nemed  to 


bring  us  nearer  together  than  we  had  yet  been* 
Her  remarks  which  I  gradually  drew  from  her 
in  the  course  of  our  walk,  on  the  co.nltruction 
of  the  fable,  the  richness  of  the  imagery,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  language,  the  sublimity  and  just 
appropriation  of  the  sentiments  the  artful' struc- 
ture of  the  verse  and  the  variety  of  the  chaiao- 
ters,  convinced  me  that  she  had  imbibed  her 
taste  from  the  purest  sources.  It  was  easy  to 
trace  her  knowledge  of  the  beat  authors,  though 
she  quoted  none. 

*  This,'  said  I  exultingly  to  myself,  *  is  the 
true  learning  for  a  lady  ;  a  knowledge  that  ia 
rather  detected  than  displayed,  that  is  fell  in  ite 
effects  on  her  mind  and  conver^tion ;  that  ii 
seen,  not  by  her  citing  learned  names,  or  ad- 
ducing long  quotations,  but  in  the  general  re- 
sult, by  the  delicacy  of  her  taste,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  sentiments.' 

In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  littlo 
Kate,  not  only  by  rescuing  her  hat  from  the 
hedge,  but  by  making  a  little  provision  of  wood 
under  it,  of  larger  sticks  than  she  could  gather, 
which  she  joyfully  pi-oroised  to  assist  the  grand- 
daughter in  carrying  to  the  cottage. 

I  ventured,  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if  I  had 
been  soliciting  a  pension  for  myself,  to  entreat 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  put- 
ting forward  Dame  Alice*fi  little  girl  in  the 
world,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  released  from  her 
attendance  on  her  grandmother.  My  proposal 
was  graciously  accepted,  on  condition  that  it  met 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  approbation. 

When  we  joined  the  party  at  supper,  it  was 
delightful  to  observe  that  the  habits  of  religioua 
charity  were  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
these  girls  minds,  tliat  the  evening  which  had 
been  so  interesting  to  me,  was  to  them  only  a 
common  evening,  marked  with  nothing  parti- 
cular. It  never  occurred  to  them  to  allude  to  it ; 
and  once  or  twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  men- 
tion it,  my  imprudence  was  repressed  by  a  look 
of  the  moat  significant  gravity  from  Lucille. 

I  was  comforted,  however,  by  observing  that 
my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat  to  the 
hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye 
of  Phcsbe,  who  archly  said,  *  I  wonder,  Lucilla, 
what  particular  charm  there  is  in  Dame  Alice'a 
faded  roses.  I  offered  you  some  fresh  onea 
since  we  came  home.  I  never  knew  you  prefer 
withered  flowers  before.'  Lucilla  made  no  an- 
swer, but  cast  down  her  timid  eyes,  and  out 
bloahod  the  rosea  on  her  head. 


CHAP.  XLIL 

Anm  breakfast  next  morning  the  company 
all  dropped  off  one  ailer  another,  except  Lady 
Belfield,  Miss  Sunley,  and  myself.  We  had 
been  so  busily  engaged  in  looking  over  the  plan 
of  a  conservatory,  which  Sir  John  propoeed  to 
bnild  at  Beechwood,  his  estate  in  Surry,  that  we 
hardly  missed  them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud,  had 
climbed  up  my  knees,  a  favourite  station  witli 
her,  and  was  begging  me  to  tell  her  another 
pretty  story.  I  had  before  told  her  so  many, 
that  I  had  exhausted  both  my  memory  and  mj 
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imn;riniiiion.  LiicilU  wm  smiliogr  at  my  im- 
pitv^^rtd  led  inveiiti«in,  M»h»n  Lidy  Belficid  wum 
Ciil<d  f>ut  nt'  tiio  roMii.  Her  fair  friend  rcMv 
me.chiinicall,  to  tolliw  her.  Her  Indysiip  be^^^od 
biT  nut  to  Ktir,  but  lo  employ  the  five  niiuulea 
of  h«r  absencu  in  carefuliy  criticibin^  the  plan 
■hf;  h^.ld  in  her  hand,  8<ivin^,  ahe  would  brniK 
btck  aiiiiUier  which  8ir  John  had  by  him ;  and 
that  Liiciila,  who  ia  con.^idered  aa  th«  laat  appeal 
in  all  mnUera  of  this  nature,  ahould  decide  to 
which  the  preference  ahouid  be  given,  before  the 
architect  went  to  work. 

In  a  moment  I  fori^ot  my  tale  and  my  rose, 
bui,  and  the  consnrvatory,  and  every  thing  but 
Liu.iiiit,  whom  I  was  be|ririninif  to  addrcaa,  when 
lit'lc  Cciia,  pulling  my  coat,  aaid,  *  Oh,  Charlea,* 
(for  BO  I  tc^ich  all  the  little  onea  to  call  iiic,) 
*Alrrt.  Comfit  tella  me  very  bad  news.  She 
sayn  that  your  new  curricle  is  come  down,  and 
that  you  are  going  to  run  away.  Oh  !  don*t  go ; 
I  can*t  part  with  you,*  atid  the  little  charmer, 
throwing  her  arms  round  my  n^ck. 

*  Will  you  go  with  me,  Celia  7*  aaid  I,  kisaing 
ber  rony  cheek.  *  There  will  be  room  enough 
in  the  curricN*.*  *  Oh,  I  should  like  to  go,*  aaid 
•ho,  *  if  Lucille  may  go  with  as.  Do,  dear 
Charles,  do  let  Lucilla  go  to  the  Priory.  She 
will  be  very  good  ;  won  t  you,  Lucilla  ?*  I  ven- 
tured to  look  at  Miss  Stanley,  who  tried  to  laugh 
without  succeeding,  and  blushed  without  trying 
at  14. 

On  my  making  no  reply,  for  fear  of  adding  to 
her  confusion,  Celia  looked  up  piteoualy  in  my 
face,  and  cried  :  *  and  so  you  won*t  let  Lucilla 
go  home  with  you  ?  I  am  sure  the  curricle  will 
bold  us  all  nicely  ;  for  1  am  very  little,  and  Lu> 
cilia  is  not  very  big.* — *  Will  you  persuade  her, 
Celia?*  said  I, — *0,*  said  she,  *she  does  not 
want  persuading;  she  is  willing  enough,  and  I 
will  run  to  papa  and  mamma  and  ask  their  leave, 
and  then  Lucilla  will  go  and  be  glad :  won*t  you 
Lucilla  7* 

So  saying,  she  sprung  out  of  my  arms,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room  ;  Lucilla  would  have  follow, 
ed  and  prevented  hor.  I  respectfully  detained 
her.  How  could  I  neglect  such  an  opportunity  7 
Such  an  opening  as  the  sweet  prattler  had  given 
me  it  was  impossible  to  overlook.  The  impulse 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  I  gently  re- 
placed her  on  her  seat,  and  in  language  which, 
if  it  did  any  justice  to  my  /belings,  was  the  most 
ardent,  tender,  and  respectful,  poured  out  my 
whole  heart.  I  believe  my  words  were  inco- 
herent ;  I  am  sure  they  were  sincere. 

She  was  evidently  distressed.  Her  emotion 
prevented  her  replying.  But  it  was  the  emotion 
of  surprise,  not  of  resentment  Her  confusion 
bore  no  symptom  of  displeasure.  Blushing  and 
hesitating,  she  at  last  said — *  My  father.  Sir — 
my  mother.*  Here  her  voice  failed  her.  I  re- 
collected with  joy,  that  on  the  application  of 
Lord  Staunt(m,  she  had  allowed  of  no  such  re- 
ference, nay  she  had  forbidden  it* 

*  I  take  your  reference  joyfully,*  said  I,  *  only 
tell  me  that  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  obtain  their 
oonsent,  you  will  not  withhold  yours.*  She  ven- 
tured to  raise  her  timid  eyes  to  mine,  and  her 
modest  but  expressive  look  encouraged  roe  al- 
most as  much  as  any  words  could  have  done. 
At  tiiat  moment  the  door  qpeoed,  mnd  in  came 


S  r  Jo!in  with  the  f>ther  drawing  of  the  onnsot 
vaio-y  in  hi^  naud.  Afier  having  ex4inini:d  of 
t»>ilii  wt^ith  Ins  keen,  criUc.il  eye;  *  Wh||,  Mms^ 
Stanley,*  aaid  he,  with  a  look  and  tone  which 
had  more  mettuiiig  than  alie  could  well  atanda 
'  here  ia  tne  olli<*r  drawing.  As  yon  look  aa  if 
you  had  t>e«n  calmly  examining;  the  firsi,  yiMi 
A  ill  now  give  me  ^ our  cool^  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  inerita  of  b«>tn.*  He  had  the  cruelty  to 
lay  HO  inucii  atresa  on  the  wordu  calm  and  delt 
t>erate,  and  lo  pronounce  them  in  so  arch  a  inan. 
ner,  and  ao  inniieal  a  lone,  aa  clearly  ahowed,  ho 
read  in  her  countenance  that  no  epithets  could 
po!«*tibly  have  been  so  ill  applied. 

Lady  Belfield  came  in  imme  lately  after. 
*  Well,  Caroline,*  aaid  he,  vvith  a  signiticaiit 
glance,  *  MitM  Stanley  has  deeply  considered  tiio 
subject  siuee  you  went ;  1  never  saw  her  look 
more  intereated  about  any  thing.  I  diMiU  think 
she  is dibSNti^fied  on  the  whole.  General  a;»firo- 
bation  ia  all  ahe  now  expreaaes.  Siie  will  have 
tune  to  spy  out  faults  hereailer  :  she  sees  iknio 
at  present.  All  is  beauty,  grace,  and  proper* 
tion.* 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  in  ran  Celia  quite 
out  of  breath — *  O,  Lucilla,*  cried  she, '  Papa  and 
Mamma  won*l  let  you  go  with  Charles,  though 
1  told  them  you  begged  and  prayed  to  go.*  Lo. 
cilia,  the  pink  of  whose  cheeks  was  become 
crimson,  said  angrily ;  *  how  Celia !  what  do 
you  mean  7*  *  Oh,  no,'  replied  the  child,  *  I 
mean  to  say  that  /  begged  and  prayed,  and  I 
thought  you  looked  as  if  you  would  like  to  go^ 
though  Charles  did  not  ask  you,  and  ao  1  told 
Papa.* 

This  was  too  much.  The  Bclfields  laughed 
outright ;  but  Lady  Belfield  had  the  charity  to 
take  Lucilla*s  hand,  saying,  *Gome  into  my 
dressing- room,  my  dear,  and  let  us  seitle  this 
conservatory  business.  This  prattling  child  will 
never  let  ua  get  on.*  Miss  Stanley  foIlo>%ed,  her 
face  glowing  with  impatience.  Celia,  whom  I 
detained,  called  after  her — *  Pa()a  only  said  there 
was  not  room  in  the  curricle  for  three,  but  if 
*tis  only  a  little  way  I  am  sure  we  could  sit— 
could  not  we,  Lucilla  7*  Lucilla  was  now  hap- 
pily out  of  hearing. 

Though  I  was  hurt  that  ber  delicacy  had  suf- 
fered eo  much,  yet  I  own  I  hugged  the  little  in- 
nocent author  of  this  confusion  with  additional 
fondness.  Sir  John*s  raillery,  now  that  Lucilla 
could  be  no  longer  pained  by  it,  waa  cordially 
received,  or  rather  1  was  inattentive  to  every 
object  but  the  one  of  which  my  heart  was  fuU. 
To  be  heard,  to  bo  accepted,  though  tacitly,  to 
be  referred  to  parents  who  1  knew  bad  no  will 
but  hers. 

Was  duch  a  sacrM  and  homefelt  delipbt. 
Such  sober  eertainty  of  wakinf  bhia 
Aa  I  no'er  felt  till  now. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  found  no 
means  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Alwayi 
frank  and  cheerful, Tie  neither  avoided  nor  sought 
me,  but  the  arrival  of  company  prevented  our 
being  thrown  together.  Lucilla  appeared  at 
dinner  as  usual :  a  little  graver  and  more  silent, 
but  alwayi  unaffected,  natural  and  delicate. 
Sir  John  whispered  to  me,  that  the  had  intreeU 
ed  her  mother  to  keep  Celia  out  of  the  wey,  til* 
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IhM  oarricle  bosineM  wab  a  little  goi  oat  of  her 

iMftd. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

Tbc  next  morning,  as  MX)n  an  I  thoaght  Mr. 
Stanley  had  retreat^  to  his  library,  I  lulluwed 
kiin  thither.  He  was  busy  writing  letters.  1 
apulogized  for  my  intrusion.  He  laid  his  papers 
aiide,  and  inviied  me  to  sit  by  him. 

*  You  are  too  good.  Sir,'  said  I,  *  to  receive 
with  so  much  kindness  a  culprit  who  appears 
be  tore  you  ingenuously  tii  a  c  know  ledge  tiiein- 
fraction  of  a  treaty  into  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  entering  with  you.  I  fear  that  a  few  days 
are  wanting  of  my  prescribed  month.  I  had  re. 
solved  to  obey  you  with  the  most  rt^ligious  scru- 
puluusness  ;  but  a  circumstance  trifliug  in  ilselC, 
has  led  almost  irrebislibly  In  a  declaration,  which 
in  otiedience  to  your  commands  I  had  resolved 
to  postpone.  But  though  it  is  somewhat  pre- 
mature, I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  condemn 
my  precipitancy.  I  have  ventured  to  tell  your 
charming  daughter  how  necessary  she  is  to  my 
happiness.  She  does  not  reject  uie.  She  refers 
me  t-j  her  father.* 

*Yoa  have  your  peace  to  make  with  my 
daughter,  I  can  tell  you.  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
looking  gravely,  *  I  fear  you  have  mortally  of- 
fended her.'  1  was  drcadiiilly  alarmed.  *■  Vou 
know  not  how  you  afflict  me,  Sir,'  said  ^;  *how 
have  1  offended  Miss  St  mlcy  7'  '  Not  Miss  SUn. 
ley,'  said  he,  smiling,  *  but  Miss  Celia  Stanley,' 
who  extremely  resents  having  been  banished 
from  the  drawing-room  yesterday  evening.* 

*Ii'Celia's  displeasure  is  all  I  have  to  fear. 
Sir,  1  am  most  fortunate.  Oh,  Sir,  ray  happinesn, 
the  |ieace  of  my  future  life  is  in  your  hands. 
But  first  tell  me  you  forgive  the  violation  of  my 
promise.' 

*  I  am  willing  to  believe,  Charles,'  replied  he, 
*that  you  kept  the  spirit  of  your  engagement, 
though  you  broke  it  in  the  letter ;  and  for  an 
unpremeditated  broach  of  an  obligation  of  this 
nature,  we  must  not,  I  believp,  be  too  rigorous. 
Your  conduct  since  your  declaration  to  me,  has 
confirmed  the  affection  which  your  character 
Dad  before  excited.  You  were  probably  sur- 
prised  and  hurt  at  my  cold  reception  of  your 
proposal ;  a  proposal  which  gave  me  a  deeper 
satisfaction  than  I  can  express.  Yet  I  was  no 
dissembler  in  suppressing  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
an  address  so  eyfery  way  desirable.  My  dear 
Charles,  I  know  a  little  of  human  nature.  1 
know  how  susceptible  the  youthful  heart  is  of 
impressions.  I  know  how  apt  those  impressions 
are  to  be  obliterated ;  a  new  face,  a  more  ad- 
vantageous connexion.*  *  Hold,  Sir,'  said  I,  in- 
dignantly interrupting  him,  *you  cannot  think 
BO  meanly  of  me.  You  cannot  rate  the  son  of 
jour  friend  so  low.' 

*  1  am  very  far  indeed,  replied  he,  *  from 
rating  you  low.  I  know  you  abhor  mercenary 
considerations ;  but  I  know  also  that  you  are  a 
young  man,  lively,  ardent,  Impresfliblo.  I  know 
the  rapid  effect  which  leisure,  retirement,  rural 
scenes,  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  a  young 
woman  not  ugly,  of  conversing  with  a  young 
woman  not  disagreeable,  may  produce  on  tlie 
iiMrt,  or  ratber  on  the  iraaginatioiL    I  was 


aware  that  seeing  no  other,  conversing  with  no 
other,  no:»e  at  least  that,  to  speak  hoiieHtly, 
I  should  consider  as  a  fair  competitor,  hardly 
letl  you  an  uiipreju«iiced  judge  of  the  state  of 
your  own  heart.  I  was  not  sure  but  that  this 
sort  of  ea<iy  commerce  might  produce  a  feeling 
of  complacency  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
love.  1  could  not  cimsent  that  mere  accident, 
mere  leisure,  the  mere  circumstance  of  being 
thrown  together  should  irrevocably  entangle 
either  of  you.  I  was  deKirous  of  affording  you 
time  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  judge.  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  your  first  emotions.  1  would 
not  take  advantage  of  your  friendship  for  me. 
1  would  not  take  advantage  of  your  fetling 
ardently,  till  1  had  givt^n  you  time  to  judge 
temperately,  and  examine  fkirly.' 

I  assured  him  1  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  of  his  kindness,  and  my 
veneration  of  his  wisdom  ;  and  thanked  him  ia 
terms  of  affectionate  energy. 

*  My  regard  Ibr  you,'  said  he,  *  is  not  of  yes.' 
terday.  1  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  your 
character  and  happine^s  almost  ever  since  yna 
have  been  in  being ;  and  in  a  way  more  in* 
timate  and  personal  than  you  can  suspect.' 

So  saying  he  arose,  unlncked  the  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  which  stiKtd  behind  him,  and  took  out  « 
large  pacquet  of  letters.  He  then  resumed  hiB 
seat,  and  holding  out  the  direction  on  the  covers, 
asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
writing. A  tear  involuntarily  startled  into  my 
eye  as  I  exclaimed — *  it  is  the  well  known  hand 
of  my  beloved  father.* 

*  Listen  to  me  attentively,*  resumed  he.  *  YoQ 
are  not  ignorant  that  iwver  were  two  men 
more  firmly  attached  by  all  the  ties  which  ever 
cemented  a  Christian  friendship,  than  your  la. 
niented  father  and  myself.  Our  early  youth 
was  spent  in  the  same  studios,  the  same  plea, 
sures,  the  same  society.  *  We  took  sweet  coun 
Hcl  together,  and  went  to  the  house  of  God  ai 
friends.*  He  condescendingly  overlooked  my  be- 
ing five  or  six  years  younger  than  himself.  Afler 
his  marriage  with  your  excellent  mother,  the 
current  of  life  carried  us  different  ways,  but 
without  causing  any  abatement  in  the  warmth 
of  our  attachment. 

*  I  continued  to  spend  one  month  every  year 
with  him  at  the  Piiory,  till  1  myself  married. 
You  were  then  not  more  than  three  oi  four  yeani 
old ;  and  your  engagbg  manners,  and  sweet 
temper,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  affection  which 
had  not  been  diminished  by  lime,  and  the. re. 
ports  of  your  progress.  Sedentary  habits  on  the 
part  of  your  father,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
family  on  mine,  kept  us  stationary  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  I  settled  at  the 
Grove,  and  both  as  husband  and  father  have 
been  happiest  of  the  happy. 

*As  soon  as  Lucilla  was  born,  your  father 
and  I,  simultaneously,  formed  a  wish  that  it 
might  l>e  posKible  to  perpetuate  our  friendship 
by  the  future  union  of  our  children.* 

When  Mr.  Stanley  uttered  these  words,  mj 
heart  beat  so  fast,  and  the  agitation  of  my  whole 
frame  was  so  visible,  that  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  perceivir^  that  I  was  all  ear,  and  that 
I  made  a  silent  motion  for  him  to  proceed,  be 
went  on. 
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*  This  was  a  favourito  project  with  us.  Wc 
parsued  il  however  with  the  moderation  of  men 
who  had  a  settled  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of 
all  human  thinjirfl,  of  human  lite  itseif;  and  with 
a  stroiifr  conviction  of  the  probability  that  our 
project  mi^ht  never  be  realized. 

*  Without  too  much  indul}(in^  the  illusions  of 
hopo.  we  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
edniuiting  our  children  for  each  other ;  in  in- 
•piriDg  them  with  corrpsponding  tastes,  similar 
innl stations,  and  especially  with  an  exuct  con. 
ifirniity  in  their  religious  views.  We  never  in. 
du)vr*jd  the  presumptuous  thought  of  counteract. 
in£  providential  dispensations,  of  conquering 
ditlicultios  which  time  mii;ht  prove  to  be  insu- 
potable,  and  above  all,  we  determined  never  to 
be  so  weak,  oi  so  unjust,  as  to  think  of  compel- 
ling,' their  affections.  We  had  both  studied  the 
human  heart  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a 
perverse  and  wayward  thing.  We  were  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  dictated  in  a  matter  which 
involved  its  dearest  interests ;  wo  knew  that  it 
liked  to  pick  out  its  own  happiness  in  its  own 
way.' 

As  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded,  my  heart  melted 
with  grateful  love  for  a  father  who,  in  making 
such  a  provision  for  my  happiness,  had  gene- 
routily  Icfl  my  choice  so  free.  But  while  my 
conscience  seemed  to  reproach  mo,  as  if  I  hud 
Dot  deserved  such  tenderness,  I  rejoiced  that  my 
memory  had  no  specific  charge  to  bringagainst  it. 

*  For  all  these  reasons,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  we  mutually  agreed  to  bury  our  wishes  in  our 
own  bosoms;  to  commit  the  event  to  Him  by 
whom  all  events  arc  governed  ;  never  to  name 
vou  to  wch  other  but  in  a  general  way  ;  to  ex- 
cite MO  factitious  liking,  to  elicit  no  artificial 
passion,  and  to  kindlo  neither  impatience,  curi- 
osity,  nor  interest  Nothing  more  than  a  friend- 
ly family  regard  was  ever  nTanifcsted,  and  the 
names  of  Charles  and  Lucilla  were  never  men- 
liofied  together. 

*  In  this  you  have  found  your  advantage. 
Had  my  daughter  been  accustomed  to  hear  you 
ipokon  of  with  any  particularity  ;  had  she  been 
conscious  that  any  important  consequences 
might  have  attached  to  your  visit,  you  would 
have  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  m  her  na- 
tive simplicity  of  character.  Undesigning  and 
artless,  I  trust  she  would  have  been  under  any 
circumstance,  but  to  have  been  unreserved  and 
open  would  have  been  scarcely  possible ;  nor 
might  you,  my  dear  Charles,  with  your  strong 
tense  of  filial  piety,  have  been  able  exactly  to 
discriminate  how  much  of  your  attachment 
was  choice,  how  much  was  duty.  The  awk- 
wardness of  restraint  would  have  diminished 
the  pleasure  of  interctmrse  to  both. 

*  Knowing  that  the  childish  brother  and  sister 
•ort  of  intimacy  was  not  the  most  promising 
mode  for  the  development  of  your  mutual  sen- 
timents, we  agreed  that  you  should  not  meet 
till  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  period  when  it 
would  bo  proper  that  the  union,  if  over,  might 
take  place. 

*  We  were  neither  of  us  of  an  age  or  charac* 
ter  to  indulge  very  romantic  ideas  of  the  doc- 
trine of  svmpathics.  Still  we  saw  no  reason 
ibr  excluding  such  a  possibility.  If  we  succeed, 
ed,  wc  knew  that  we  were  training  two  beingi 


• 

in  a  conformity  of  Christian  principlei,  wftick, 
i  they  did  not  at  once  attract  afftcti<m,  would 
not  fail  to  ensure  it,  should  inferior  motives  firift 
influence  your  mutual  liking.  And  if  it  failed, 
we  should  eiich  have  educated  a  Christian,  who 
would  be  likely  to  carry  piety  and  virion  into 
two  other  families.  Much  good  would  atfnnd 
our  success,  and  no  possible  evil  could  attend 
our  failure. 

*  1  could  show  you,  1  believe,  near  a  hunf^red 
letters  on  each  side,  of  which  you  were  tno  un- 
conscious subject.  Your  father,  in  liis  last  ill- 
ness,  returned  all  mine,  to  prevent  a  prcrnaiure 
discovery,  knowing  how  so«m  his  papors  would 
fall  into  your  hands.  If  it  will  give  you  plea- 
sure, you  may  peruse  a  correspondence,  of 
which,  for  almost  twenty  years,  you  were  the 
little  hero.  In  reading  my  letters  you  will 
make  yourself  master  of  the  character  of  La- 
cilia.  You  will  read  the  hiotory  of  her  mind  ; 
you  will  mark  the  unfolding  of  her  faculties,  and 
the  progress  of  her  education.  In  those  of  your 
father  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  trace  back  your 
own  steps.* 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  pause,  I  bowed 
my  grateful  acceptance  of  his  obliging  offer. 
I  was  afraid  to  speak,  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
breathe,  lest  I  should  lose  a  word  of  a  commu- 
nication so  interesting. 

*  You  now  see,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  why 
you  were  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Cambridge  arid 
Oxford  were  too  near  London,  and  of  course  too 
near  Hampshire,  to  have  maintained  the  npcea- 
sary  separation.  As  soon  as  you  left  the  Uni- 
versity, your  father  proposed  accompanying  yon 
on  a  visit  to  the  Grove.  Like  fond  parents,  we 
had  prepared  each  other  to  expect  to  see  a  being 
just  such  a  one  as  each  would  have  wished  for 
the  companion  of  his  child. 

*  This  was  to  be  merely  a  visit  of  experiment 
You  were  both  too  young  to  marry.  But  we 
were  impatient  to  place  you  both  in  a  post  of 
observation;  to  ace  the  result  of  a  meeting; 
to  mark  what  sympathy  there  would  be  be- 
tween two  minds  formed  with  a  view  to  each 
other. 

*  But  vain  were  all  the  projects  of  man.  Oh ! 
blindness  to  the  future !  You  doubtless  remem- 
ber, that  just  as  every  thing  was  prepared  fat 
your  journey  southwards,  your  dear  father  was 
seized  of  the  lingering  illness  of  whivh  he  died. 
Till  almost  the  last,  he  was  able  to  write  me  in 
his  intervals  of  ease,  short  letters  on  the  favourite 
topic.  I  remember  with  what  joy  his  heart  di- 
lated, when  he  told  me  of  your  positive  refusal 
to  leave  him,  on  his  pressing  you  to  pursue  the 
plan  already  settled,  and  to  make  your  visit  to 
London  and  the  Grove  without  him.  I  will  read 
you  the  passage  from  his  letter.* — He  read  aa 
followB : 

*  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  drive  this  dear 
son  for  a  short  time  from  me.  He  asked,  with 
the  indignant  feeling  of  affronted  filial  piety,  if 
I  could  propose  to  him  any  compensation  fbrhia 
absence  from  my  sick  couch  7  *  I  make  no  sa- 
crifice of  duty,*  wM  he,  *  in  preferring  you.  If 
I  make  any  sacrifice,  it  is  to  pleasure* 

Seeing  my  eyes  overflow  with  grateful  ten- 
derness, Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  if  I  can  find  hia  last 
letter  I  will  shew  it  yoa.'    Then  looking  owr 
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;uel,-  -'he«  il  i^'  «id  he.  r>iillm[r  il  into    bstinn  nf  ■  llvine  .nd  the  d«ira  of  a  d»c*«i«i 


■•■Mqi 

B17  hinila  wtlh 

kid  Mrenf  Ih  oT  n>i«a 

It  wu  written  &t  (eic 


w  able  to  read  it  aloud. 


.-i  red 

awriil.  mj  deiriric 
nor  terrible.    I  hi 


that  I  am  djinp.     Deatli  i 


'  K*  a  man  I  hive  feired  death.  Aa  aChris- 
till),  I  trust,  I  have  cereome  tliii  fear.  Why 
■bould  I  dread  that,  which  mere  reaion  Uught 
Die  i«  not  an  eitinclion  of  my  beintr.  ■"<>  "hich 
reTclation  hai  convinced  me  will  be  en  improve- 
ment of  ilt     An  improvement,  O  how  ineon- 

'  Fo-  Kveril  yean  I  hive  hibilDitsd  mytelf 
every  day  to  reflect  for  eomo  momenii  on  the 
vanity  nHife,  the  certainty  of  death,  the  awful, 
nnu  oT  Judguient,  ard   ths   duration  of  eter- 

'The  eeparation  from  my  oxrellent  wife  ii  a 
trial  from  which  I  ihould  utterly  ahrink,  were  1 
not  einUined  hy  the  Chriitien  hope.     When 


one  of 


evitable 


if  both  11 
I  h 


lorlat. 

ind  lo 
by  constantly 
-■  -  -'a  thai 


muiI  be  Ihi  .  _ 

I  make  that  idea  aupportahle  by  the 
Eonviciion  that  the  lurvivnrthip  will  be  ehort — 
the  ro-union  certain— •  peed v—ol em al.  O  pra- 
tUtrum  ditrn!*  &.C.  &.c  How  f  lorionily  doee 
ChTi>>tianity  eielt  the  repture  by  ennobling  the 
objecu,  of  Ihit  aublimo  apottrophe '.' 

Friday,  tht  QOlA. 
■  Aa  to  the  union"  of  my  aon  with  Lucille,  you 


koiented  the  ap^linal 
lemote  hopei,  and  div 
not  no  (hort-ii|chled,  a 
tnan.t  I  Iruit,  hovceve 


tiction  of  Ihi. 
mce  in  the  will 
death.     I  havi 


brevity  ;  with  an  entire  icquieso 

of  the  great  Arbiter  of  lift  and 

told  Chirlea,  it  i(  my  wiah  that 

joo  aoon  after  my  death.    I  duret  not  commaud 

it— for  thii  incomparable  youth,  who  hai  eacri- 

ficsd  no  much  lo  hii  father,  will  find  that  ho  lits 

■  mother  worthy  nfatilt  gi 


nielf  tr 


r  Luclllo 


you  will  ace  him.  Mty  he  anu  , 
bahold  each  other  with  the  eyae,  wtlh  wh; 
each  of  ui  views  his  own  child  <  If  they 
each  other  with  indifference,  never  let  11 
know  oar  wiibea.  It  would  perplex  and  hi 
per  those  to  whom  we  wiah  perlbct  freedom 
tboaght  and  action.  Ifthey  conceive  a  mu' 
•llaehmsnt,  reveil  our  projecU  In  such  mil 
it  will  strenfthen  that  atwclunent.— The  sppro- 


batinn  of  a  livir 
parent  will  aanctifv  their  union. 
'  I  must  break  off  through  weaknen.' 

'  Monday.  S3. 
•  I  reaame  my  pen,  which  I  tlmught  1  had 
lield  for  the  lail  time.  May  Gnd  bteis  snd  di- 
rod  oui  children  '.  Infiniie  wii-dom  permits  me 
not  to  sec  thair  union.  Indeed  my  interest  in 
dl  earthly  thing.  '''^l^l^^^J^'^"^^^^"^^' 
The  moat  imporlint  circumatance.  if  il  h«vc 
not  God  fur  its  object,  now  tesma  comparatively 
hlUe.  The  longciil  life,  with  all  its  concern!, 
shrink!  to  a  point  in  ihc  sight  of  a  dying  man 
whiiae  eye  i>  filled  by  eternity.  Eternity  !  Oh, 
my  friend.  Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geomc 

imagination  conccivo.  no  rhetoric  deactibe.  The 
oye  of  a  dying  Chrinlian  Bccma  gilled  lo  pcne- 
Irate  deplha  hid  from  tlie  wisdom  of  philosophy. 

II  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  without  diamsy, 
cheered  by  the  bright  accne  beyond  il.  Il  look* 
ivithakindarchaalisedinipitirncelnlhit  land 
where  happineaa  will  be  only  holincaa  pcrfecled. 

rhers  all  Ihc  promiaes  of  the  gospel  will  bo  sc- 
uomplished.  There  afBicled  virtue  will  lejoic* 
nt  ila  past  trials,  and  acknowledge  their  sub- 
encc  to  ita  prraenl  bliaa.  There  the  aecret 
«lf.deniata  of  the  righteoua  shall  be  reeoeniiad 
nnd  rewarded— and  all  tlio  hopes  of  the  CNrii- 
lian  shall  have  their  complete  consummalion.' 

Siturdey,  2Slh. 
'  My  weakneaa  increaaes-I  have  written  this 

III  many  intervals.  My  body  faints,  bot  in  the 
Urd  Jehovah  in  everlasting  alrength.  Oh.  SUd- 
iey  '.  if  paio  is  trying,  if  death  is  awful  to  him, 
who  knows  in  whom  he  has  trualad;  how  is 
pain  endured,  how  la  death  encountered  by  Uiom 
who  have  no  such  support  T' 

nnday,  tke  31tt. 
't  am  bcltpr  to.diy — If  I  experience  little  of 
(hat  rapture  which  some  require,  ta  Ihe  aign  of 
their  acceptance,  I  yet  hsvc  a  good  hope  througb 
grace.  May  there  are  momenta  when  I  rcjoico- 
with  joy  unspeakable.  I  would  not  produce  thi> 
joy  aa  any  oenain  criterion  of  my.aafely,  be- 
cause, from  the  nature  of  ni^  diaeaae,  there  ar* 
also  moments  when  my  spirits  eink,  and  tbi* 
might  equally  furaiah  arguments  igijnat  my 
Btate.  lo  those  who  decide  by  frames  and  feel- 
inga.  I  think  my  faith  »  aound,  my  pardoB 
S9  sure,  when  these  priviUeea  are  withdrawn, 
aa  when  I  enjoy  them.  No  dopreasion  ofipirili 
can  make  my  evidencea  lasa  solid,  though  it 
may  render  the  review  of  Ihem  lesi  delightful." 


'SUnley!  my  dopartore  ia  at  hand.  My  oler. 
nal  redemption  draweth  nigh.  My  hope  is  futt 
ofimmorUlity.  This  is  my  comforl- not  thai 
my  aina  are  few  or  small,  but  that  Ihey  are.  I 
humbly  trust,  pardoned,  through  him  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  himtelf  for  me.  Faithful  ia  tat 
Ihit  has  promised,  and  nis  promisee  are  not  loo 
groat  lo  bo  niido  good — for  Omniacionce  ia  my 
promisar.ond  1  have  Omnipoloiice  itwlf  for  mj 
■eourity, — Adieu ! 
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On  the  cover  was  writtcnjn  Mr.  Stanle}'*!  hand 
—ho  died  three  dava  alter ! 


It  in  impoBsible  to  describe  the  mingled  and 
conflicting  cinutions  of  niy  soul,  while  1  perused 
this  letter.  Gratitude  that  I  had  possessed  such 
a  lather— -sorrow  that  I  had  lost  him — transpr)rt 
in  anticipaling  an  event  which  had  been  his 
earnest  wish  for  almoei  twenty  years^ — regret 
thut  he  was  not  ))crmittpd  to  witness  it— -devout 
joy  that  he  was  in  a  stale  so  superior  to  even 
my  sense  of  happiness — a  strnn|{  feeling  of  the 
uncertainty  and  brevity  of  all  happiness — a  sr)- 
lemn  resolution  that  1  would  never  act  unworthy 
of  such  a  father — a  fervent  prayer  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  that  resolution  : — all  these 
emotions  so  agitated  and  divided  my  whnle 
mind  as  to  render  me  unfit  for  any  society,  even 
for  thatof  Lucilla.  I  withdrew,  gratefully  press- 
ing Mr.  Stanley*8  hand ;  he  kindly  returned 
the  pressure,  but  neither  of  ua  attempted  to 
ipenk. 

He  silently  put  my  fatlier^s  packet  into  my 
hands.  I  shut  myself  into  my  apartment,  and 
read  for  three  hours,  letters  for  which  I  hope  to 
be  the  better  in  time  and  in  eternity.  I  found  in 
them  a  treasure  of  religious  wisdom,  excellent 
maxims  of  human  prudence,  a  thorongh  ac- 
quHifitance  with  life  and  manners,  a  keen  in. 
sight  into  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  and  a 
nice  discrimination  of  individual  characters; 
admirable  documents  for  gen«^ral  education,  the 
application  of  those  documents  to  my  particular 
turn  of  character,  and  diversified  mothr>de  for 
improving  it — The  pure  delight  to  which  I 
looked  forward  in  readmg  these  letters  with  Lu- 
cilla, soon  became  my  predominant  feeling. 

I  returned  to  the  company  with  a  sense  of 
felicity,  which  the  above  feelings  and  reflections 
had  composed  into  a  soothing  tranquillity.  My 
juy  was  sobered  without  l>cing  abated.  I  re- 
ceived the  cordial  congratulations  of  my  friends. 
Jlrs.  Stanley  behaved  to  mc  with  increased  af- 
ieciion,  she  presented  me  to  her  daughter,  with 
4vhoni  I  afterwards  passed  two  hours.  This  in- 
iCervicw  left  me  nothing  to  desire,  but  that  mv 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  hnppi- 
■ness  might  bear  in  some  little  proportion  1o  his 
blesnings. 

As  I  was  passing  through  the  hall,  af^er  din- 
ner, I  spied  litile  Celia  peeping  out  of  the  door 
of  the  ehilHreii*s  apartment,  in  hope  of  seeing 
me  pass.  She  flew  to  me,  and  begged  I  would 
take  her  into  the  company.  As  I  knew  the  in- 
terdict was  taken  off,  I  carried  her  into  the  sa- 
loon where  they  were  sitting.  She  ran  into  Lu- 
cilla*s  arms  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  she  meant 
for  a  whisper,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  whole  company,  *  Do,  dear  Lurilla,  forgive 
me,  1  will  never  say  another  word  about  the 
curricle,  and  you  shanU  go  to  the  Priory  since 
vou  don*t  like  it*  Lucilla  found  means  to  si- 
lence her,  by  showing  her  the  pictures  in  the 
*  Peacock  at  Home;*  and  without  l(K>king  up  to 
observe  the  general  smil**,  contrived  to  attract 
the  sweet  child*s  attention  to  this  beautiful  liltin 
poem,  in  spite  of  Sir  John,  who  did  his  utmost  to 
widen  the  mischief. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

TriK  next  day  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Barlow 
cnlled  on  us.  By  the  uncommon  seriousnet^s  of 
his  countenance  I  saw  sonteihing  was  the  mat- 
ter. '  You  will  be  shocked,*  said  he,  *  to  hear 
ti'at  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  dying,  if  not  actually  dead. 
He  was  the  night  before  last,  seized  with  a  pa- 
ralv  tic  stroke.  He  lay  a  long  time  without  sense 
or  motion  ;  a  delirium  followed.  In  a  short  in> 
terval  of  reason  he  sent  earnestly  imploring  to 
see  me.  Seldom  have  I  witnessed  so  distress- 
ing  a  scene. 

*  As  I  entered  the  room  he  fixed  his  glassy 
eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  unconscious  who  I  was, 
and  groaned  out  in  an  inward  hollow  voice — 
*  Go  to  now,  ye  ricli  men,  weep  and  howl,  for 
your  miseries  are  come  upon  you.*  I  aske  how 
he  did : — he  replied  still  from  Si.  James — '  How  ? 
why  my  gold  and  silver  are  cankered,  the  rust 
of  them  shall  witness  against  me ;  they  eat  up 
my  flesh  as  it  were  fire.* 

'  I  was  astonished,*  contiryied  Dr.  Barlow,  '  (o 
see  so  exact  a  memmory  coupled  with  so  wild 
an  imagination.  '  Be  composed.  Sir,*  said  I, 
seeing  he  began  to  recollect  me,  *this  deep  con. 
trition  is  a  favourable  symptom.*  *Dr.  Barlow,* 
replied  he,  grasping  my  hand  with  a  vebeuicnce 
which  corresponded  with  his  look,  Miave  you 
never  heard  of  riches  kept  by  the  owner  thereof 
to  his  hurt?  Restitution  !  Doctor, restitution  ! — 
and  it  must  bo  immediate,  or  it  will  l«  too  late.* 
1  was  now  deeply  alarmed.  *  Surely,  Sir,*  said 
I,  *you  are  not  unhappily  to  adopt  Sl  Jaines*s 
next  words — 'forgive  me; — but  you  cannot 
surely  have  *  defrauded.*  '  *0  no,  no,*  criid  he, 
'  I  hsive  b<*cn  what  the  world  calls  hone^t,  hut 
not  what  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  will  call 
so.  The  resti  iition  I  must  make  is  not  to  the 
rich,  for  any  thing  I  have  taken  from  them,  but 
to  the  |x)or,  for  what  I  have  krjU  from  them. 
Hardness  of  heart  would  have  been  but  a  com 
nion  sin  in  a  common  man;  but  I  have  been  a 
professor.  Doctor,  I  will  not  say  a  hypocrite,  for 
I  deceived  myself  as  much  as  others.  But  oh ! 
how  hollow  has  my  profeshitm  been  !* 

*  Here  seeing  him  ready  to  faint,*  continued 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  1  imposed  silence  on  him,  till  he 
had  Ukcn  a  cordial.  This  revived  him,  and  he 
went  on. 

*  "  I  was  miserable  in  my  early  course  of  pro- 
fligacy. I  was  disapfkointed  in  my  subsequent 
schemes  of  arnbitifm.  I  expected  more  from  the 
world  than  it  had  to  give.  But  I  contiuued  to 
love  it  with  all  its  disappointments.  Under  what- 
ever  new  shape  it  presented  its  temptations,  it 
was  still  my  idol.  I  had  always  loved  money ; 
but  oUier  passions  more  turbulent  had  been 
liitherto  predominant  These  I  at  length  re- 
nounce. Covelousness  now  became  my  reign- 
ing sin.  Still  it  was  to  the  broken  cistern  that 
1  cleaved.  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed  that 
I  leaned.  Still  I  was  unhappy,  I  was  at  a  loss 
whither  to  turn  for  comfort.  Of  religion  I 
scarcely  knew  tfM  first  principles. 

'  *Mn  this  elA  I  met  with  a  plausible,  but 
ill-informed  man.     He  had  zeal,  and  a  sort  of 
|>opular  eloquence;  but  he  wanted  knowledff^. 
and  argument,  and  soundness.   I  was,  howetar'^ 
struck  with  hk  earneatness,  and  with  thu  \n%    ^ 
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portancA  oftiome  tru:hs  which,  though  common 
to  othcrfl,  were  th^w  to  me.  But  hin  hCieine  was 
hollow  ami  imp«*rfect,  and  his  leading  pttiioi- 
|des  ^iibv<»rsivi»  of  all  moralify.*" 

*  Here  Mr.  Tyrrcl  paused.  I  entreated  him 
to  Bpare  himself;  but  af\cr  a  few  deep  groans 
he  proceeded. 

'"Whether  his  opinions  had  made  himself 
immoral  I  never  inquired.  It  is  certain  they 
were  oilcuUtcd  to  make  hin  hearers  so.  Instead 
of  lowerinif  my  spiritual  diitease,  by  presoribinji; 
repentance  and  humility,  he  inflamed  it  by  cor 
dials.  All  was  hi/rh — all  was  animatinj^ — all 
was  !«afc  !  On  no  better  ground  than  my  avow, 
ed  discontent,  he  landed  me  at  once  in  a  secu- 
rity so  much  the  more  fatal,  as  it  laid  asleep  all 
apprehension.  He  mistook  my  uneaHiness  for  a 
eomplete  change.  My  talking  of  sin  was  made 
a  sabjttitntc  for  renouncing  it.  Pmud  of  a  rich 
man  for  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mistake  convic- 
tion for  conversion.  I  was  buoyed  up  with  an 
onfuunded  confidence.  I  adopted  a  religion 
which  promised  pardon  without  repentance,  hap- 
piness without  obedience,  and  heaven  without 
buliness.  I  had  found  a  short  road  to  peace.  I 
never  inquired  if  it  were  a  safe  one.**  * 

*  The  poor  man  now  fell  back,  unable  to  speak 
tor  some  minutes.  Then  rallying  again,  he  re- 
ramed,  in  a  still  more  broken  voice. 

'  **  Here  I  stop  sliort.  My  religion  had  made 
BO  change  in  my  heart,  it  tlierefore  made  none 
ID  my  lift*.  I  read  good  books,  but  they  were 
low  and  fanatical  in  their  language,  and  antino- 
mian  in  their  principle.  But  my  religious  ig- 
oorance  was  so  deplorable,  that  their  novelty 
caught  strong  hold  of  me.**  * 

*  I  now  desired   him,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
not  to  exhaust  him<«clf  further.     I  prayed  with 

him.  Ho  was  struck  with  awe  at  the  holy  ener- 
gj  in  the  ofEcc  for  the  sick,  which  was  quite 
new  to  him.  He  owned  he  had  not  suspected 
the  church  to  be  so  evangelical.  This  is  no  un- 
common error.  Hot-headed  and  superficial  men, 
when  tiiey  arc  once  alarmed,  are  rather  caught 
by  phrases  than  sentiments,  by  terms  than  prin- 
ciples. It  is  this  ignoranco  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  church  in  which  men  of  the 
world  anhappily  live,  that  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  us  to  addross  them  under  sickness  and  afflic- 
tion.  We  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
itand;  no  intelligible  medium  through  which  to 
communicate  with  them.  It  is  having  both  a 
language  and  a  science  to  learn  at  once.* 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  visited  Mr. 
Tyrrel.  lie  found  him  still  in  great  perturba- 
tion of  mind.  Feeling  himself  quite  sc:nsible  he 
had  begun  to  make  his  will.  Ho  had  made 
large  bequests  to  several  charities.  Dr.  Barlow 
hignly  approved  of  this ;  but  reminded  him,  that 
thoQgh  be  himself  would  never  recommend  cha- 
rity as  a  commutation  or  a  bribo ;  yet  some  im- 
mediate acts  of  bounty,  whil?  there  was  a  possi- 
bility  of  his  recovery,  would  be  a  better  earnest 
of  his  repentance,  than  tha  bequeathing  his  j 
whole  estate  when  it  could  btroT  no  further  use 
to  himself.     Ho  was  all  acqaiggfencc. 

«fie  desired  to  seo  Mr.  Stanley.     lie  recom 
end<;d  to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose  conduct 
T.  Stanley  promised  to  have  an  eye.     He  made 
him  and  Dr.  Barlow  joint  executors.   He  offered 


to  leave  them  half  his  fortune.  With  their  usual 
disinterestedness  they  positively  refused  to  ac- 
rc>i>t  it,  and  suggested  to  him  a  better  mode  of 
besiowiiig  it. 

He  liDed  up  his  hands  and  eyes,8ayinir«  ^This 
is  indeed  Christianity;  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion  !  If  ii  1  e  not  faith,  it  is  its  fruits.  If  it  bo 
not  the  procurinif  cause  of  salvation  it  is  one 
evidence  of  a  sate  slate.  O,  Mr.  Sianley,  our 
Inst  conversatioi  has  sunk  deep  into  my  heart. 
You  had  begun  t)  pull  ihc  veil  from  my  eyes; 
but  nothing  tears  the  whole  mastk  off,  like  the 
hand  of  death,  like  impmdinij  judgment.  How 
little  have  I  considered  eternity  !  Judgment 
was  not  in  all  my  thoughts — I  had  got  rid  of  the 
terrors  of  responsibility  !  O,  Doctor  Barlow,  is 
there  any  ho|>e  tor  me  ?' 

*  Sir,*  replied  the  Doctor,  *your  sin  is  not  great- 
er because  you  feel  it ;  so  far  from  it,  yonr  dan- 
ger  diminishes  in  proponion  as  it  is  disrerned. 
Voor  condition  is  not  worse,  but  better,  beeanse 
you  are  become  sensible  of  your  sins  and  wants. 
1  judge  far  more  favourably  of  your  state  now, 
than  when  you  thought  so  well  of  it.  Your 
sense  of  the  evil  of  your  own  heart  is  the  best 
proof  of  your  sincerity ;  your  repentance  towards 
Gi)d  is  the  best  evidence  of  your  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 

*  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,*  replied  the  sick  man^ 
*  How  can  1  shew  that  my  repentance  is  sin- 
cere ?  In  this  miserable  condition  how  can  I 
glorify  God  7* 

*  Sir,*  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  you  must  lay  anew 
the  whole  foundation  of  your  faith.  That  Sa- 
viour  whom  you  had  unhappily  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  virtue,  must  be  received  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  sin.  If  you  recover,  you  must  de- 
vote  yourself,  spirit,  soul,  and  body  to  his  ser- 
vice. You  must  adorn  his  gospel  by  your  con- 
duct ;  you  must  plead  his  cause  in  your  con\'er- 
sation  ;  you  must  recommend  his  doctrines  by 
your  humility  ;  you  must  dedicate  every  talent 
God  has  given  you  to  his  glory.  If  he  continue 
to  visit  you  with  sickness,  this  will  call  new  and 
more  difficult  Christian  graces  into  exercise. 
If  by  this  severe  aflliction  you  lose  all  ability  to 
do  God  actual  service,  you  may  perhaps  glorify 
him  more  effectually  by  casting  yourself  entire- 
ly on  him  for  supp«irt,  by  patient  suffering  for 
his  sake  who  suffered  every  thing  for  yours. 
You  will  have  an  additional  call  for  trusting  in 
the  divine  promises;  an  additional  occasion  for 
imitating  the  divine  example ;  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  saying  practically,  the  cup  which  mj 
Father  has  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it.* 

*  O,  Doctor,*  said  the  unhappy  man,  *  my  re- 
morse arises  not  merely  from  my  having  ne- 
glected this  or  that  moral  duty,  tins  or  that  act 
of  charity,  but  from  the  melancholy  evidence 
which  that  neglect  affords  tiiat  my  religion  watf 
not  sincere.* 

*  I  repeat.  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  •  that  your 
false  security  and  unfounded  hope  were  more 
alarming  than  your  present  distress  of  mind. 
Examine  your  own  heart,  fear  not  to  probe  it  to 
the  bottom ;  it  will  be  a  salutary  smart.  As 
you  aio  able,  I  will  put  you  into  a  course  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  promote 
self-examination.  Try  yourself  by  the  strait 
rale  they  hold  oat,  pray  fervently  that  the  A^ 
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mighty  may  assist  you  by  his  Spirit,  and  ear- 
nestly  endeavour  to  suffur  as  well  as  to  do  his 
wholo  will.* 

Dr.  Barlow  snys  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
little  profipcct  of  his  perfect  recovery,  as  of  his 
immediate  dissolution  ;  but  as  far  as  one  human 
creature  can  judge  of  the  state  of  another,  he 
believes  the  visitation  will  be  salutary. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

As  we  were  setting  at  supper,  after  Dr.  Bar- 
low had  lefl  us,  Lady  Belfield,  turning  to  me, 
said,  *  she  had  had  a  governess  proposed  to  her 
from  a  quarter  I  should  little  expect  to  hear.* 
She  then  produced  a  letter,  informing  her  that 
Mr.  Fentham  was  lately  found  dead  m  his  bed 
of  an  apoplexy.  That  he  had  died  insolvent ; 
and  that  his  large  income  ceasing  with  his  life, 
his  family  were  plunged  into  the  utmost  distress. 
That  Mrs.  Fentham  experienced  the  most  mor- 
tifying  neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble 
<iends,  who  now,  that  she  could  no  longer  amuse 
hem  with  balls,  concerts,  and  suppers,  revenged 
*jemselves  by  wondering  what  she  could  ever 
mean  by  giving  them  at  all,  and  declaring  what 
bore  it  had  always  been  to  them  to  go  to  her 
parties.  They  now  insisted  that  people  ought 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  own  station,  and 
live  within  their  income,  though  they  themselves 
had  liflcd  her  above  her  station,  and  had  led  her 
to  exceed  her  income. 

*  The  poor  woman,*  continued  Lady  Belfield, 
*  is  in  extreme  distress.  Her  magnificently  fur- 
nished house  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  to- 
wards satisfying  her  creditors.  That  house, 
whoso  clamorous  knocker  used  to  keep  the 
neighbourhood  awake,  is  already  reduced  to  utter 
stillness.  The  splendid  apartments,  brilliant 
with  lustres  and  wax-lights,  and  crowded  with 
company,  are  become  a  frightful  solitude,  terri- 
iying  to  those  to  whom  solitude  has  not  one  con- 
•olation  or  resource  to  offer.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham is  more  wounded  by  this  total  desertion 
of  those  whom  she  so  sumptuously  entertained, 
and  so  obsequiously  flattered,  than  by  her  actual 
wants.* 

'  It  is,*  said  Sir  John,  *  a  fine  exemplification 
^tlie  friendships  of  the  world, 

Confedcraciei  in  vice,  or  leafuoi  in  [deasurc. 

*Lady  Denham,  when  applied  to,*  resumed 
Lady  Eiclfield,  'said,  that  she  was  extremely 
sorry  for  them  ;  but  as  she  thought  extravagance 
the  greatest  of  all  faults,  it  would  look  like  an 
encouragement  to  imprudence  if  she  did  any 
tiling  for  them.  Their  extravagance,  however, 
bad  never  been  objected  to  by  her,  till  the  foun- 
tain which  supplied  it  was  stopped  :  and  she  had 
lor  years  made  no  scruple  of  winning  money 
almost  nightly  from  the  woman  whose  distresses 
•he  now  refused  to  relieve.  Lady  Denham  far- 
ther assigned  the  misery  into  which  the  elope- 
ment of  her  darling  child  with  Signior  Squallini 
had  brought  her,  as  an  additional  reason  for 
withholding  her  kindness  from  Mrs.  Fentham.* 

*  It  is  a  reason,*  said  I,  interrupting  Lady  Bel- 
field, *  which,  in  a  right-turned  mind,  would  have 


a  directly  contrary  operation.  When  domestit 
calamities  overtake  ourselves,  is  it  not  the  pre^ 
cise  moment  for  holding  out  a  hand  to  the  wretch* 
ed  7  for  diminishing  the  misery  abroad  which  af 
home  may  bo  irretrievable  ? 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  to  whom  Mrs.  Fentham 
applied  for  assistance,  coolly  advised  her  to  send 
her  daughters  to  service,  saying,  *  that  she  knew 
of  no  acquirement  they  had  which  would  bt 
of  any  use  to  them,  except  their  skill  in  hair 
dressing.* 

*  It  seemed  a  cruel  reproach  from  a  professes 
friend,  said  Sir  John,  and  yet  it  is  a  literal  truth 
I  know  not  what  can  be  done  for  them,  or  foi 
what  they  arc  fit  Their  accomplishmenU  mifihl 
be  turned  (o  some  account,  if  they  were  accom 
panied  with  real  knowledge,  useful  acquire 
meats,  or  sober  habits.  Mrs.  Fentham  wishei 
us  to  recommend  them  as  governesses.  But  can 
I  conscientiously  recommend  to  others,  girli 
with  whom  I  could  not  trust  my  own  family  t 
Had  they  been  taught  to  look  no  higher  than 
the  clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  clerk 
himself,  they  might  have  been  happy  ;  but  those 
very  men  will  now  think  them  as  much  beneath 
themselves,  as  the  young  ladies  lately  thought 
they  were  above  them.* 

*  I  have  of\cn,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *been  amused 
with  observing  what  a  magic  transformation  the 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes  of 
characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  acquaint- 
ance convert  worldly  friends  into  instantaneous 
strictness  of  principle.  The  faults  of  the  dis- 
tressed are  produced  as  a  plea  for  their  own 
hard-hearted  covctousness.  While  that  very 
misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  of  good  men, 
that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  calamity ' 
and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually  warning  the 
prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin,  when  that  ruia 
comes  are  the  first  to  relieve  him.  The  worldly 
friend  sees  only  the  errors  of  the  suflerer,  the 
Christian  sees  only  his  distress.* 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  some  small  con- 
tribution must  be  added  to  a  little  sum,  that  had 
been  already  raised,  for  their  immediate  relief; 
but  that  nothing  was  so  difficult,  as  efTcctually 
to  serve  persons  whose  views  were  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  thoir  deserts,  and  whose  habits  would 
be  too  likely  to  carry  corruption  into  families 
who  might  receive  them  from  charitable  mo- 
tives. 

The  conversation  then  fell  insensibly  on  the 
pleasure  we  had  enjoyed  since  we  had  been  to- 
gether ;  and  on  the  deli)i(hts  of  rational  society, 
and  confidential  intercourse  such  as  ours  had 
been,  where  minds  mingled,  and  affection  and 
esteem  were  reciprocal.  Mr.  Stanley  said  many 
things  which  evinced  how  happily  his  piety  was 
combined  with  the  most  afToctionate  tenderness 
of  heart  Indeed  I  had  always  been  delighted 
to  observe  in  him,  a  quality  which  is  not  socom^ 
mon  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  a  thorough  capacity 
for  friendship. 

*  My  dear  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  •  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  ofhaman  enjoyments,  that  they 
must  have  an  end.  I  observe  with  regret,  that 
the  time  assigned  for  our  visit  is  more  than 
elaps^ed.  We  have  prolonged  it  beyond  our  ift>. 
tcntion,  beyond  our  convenience :  but  we  have, 
I  trust,  been  imbibing  principles,  stealing  habitii 
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ud  borrowinf  plmm,  which  will  ever  make  oa 
eofisider  this  visit  as  an  important  era  in  our 
lives. 

'  My  excellent  Caroline  is  deeply  aflfected  with 
all  she  has  seen  and  heard  at  the  Grove.  We 
mast  now  leave  it,  though  not  witlibat  reluc- 
tance. We  must  go  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
what,  six  weeks  aifo,  we  almost  feared  to  con> 
template.  Lady  Belfield  and  I  have  compared 
notes.  On  the  most  mature  deliberation,  we 
agree  that  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  the 
world.  We  agree  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  live 
to  ourselves,  and  to  Him  who  made  us.  We 
propose  in  future  to  make  our  winters  in  London 
much  shorter  We  intend  to  remove  early  every 
spring  to  Beech  wood,  which  we  will  no  longer 
consider  as  a  temp(»rary  residence,  but  as  our 
home ;  we  will  supply  it  with  every  thing  that 
may  make  it  interesting,  and  improving  to  us  all. 
We  are  resolved  to  educate  otir  children  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Our  ff>ndnei«s  for  them  is  rather  in- 
creased  than  diminished ;  but  in  the  ezerciife  of 
that  fondness,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  to 
train  them  up  for  immortality.  We  will  watch 
over  them  as  creatures  for  whose  eternal  well 
being  a  vast  responsibility  will  attach  to  our- 
selves. 

'  In  our  new  plan  of  life,  we  shall  have  fewer 
sacrifices  to  ma«e  than  most  people  in  our  situa. 
tion ;  lor  we  have  long  felt  a  growing  indiffer- 
ence for  things  whicn  we  appeared  to  enjoy, 
or  the  worM,  we  are  only  going  to  give  up  that 
part  which  is  not  worth  keepinjf,  and  of  whici 
we  are  really  weary.  In  securing  our  real 
friends,  we  ahall  not  regret,  if  we  drop  some  ioic- 
quaintance  ^y  the  way.  The  wise  and  the 
worthy  we  shall  more  than  ever  cherish.  In 
your  r  mily,  we  have  cnj'iyed  those  true  plea- 
sures which  email  no  rfl|ienfance.  Tnat  cheer- 
fulnft's  which  iilnne  is  worthy  of  acnountablp 
bem^S  ^*)  shiil  iadijstricjusly  maintain  in  our 
own.  I  ble-s  God  if  we  have  not  so  many  steps 
to  trt^ad  buck,  as  some  others  have,  who  are 
enter  ine,  uptm  principle,  nn  a  new  o«)urs  *  of  life. 

*  We  have  al  vays  endeavoured,  though  with 
m  ich  iiniM'rtection,  to  fill  some  duties  to  eich 
other,  to  our  children,  to  our  friends,  and  to  the 
prM>r.  Biit  of  the  prime  dutv,  the  main  sprioff 
of  action  and  of  all  moral  ifoodne^s,  duty  to  God, 
wc  h4r«*.  not  b<*en  sntficiently  liiindful.  1  hope 
we  have  at  Ifngth  learnt  to  consider  Him  aH  the 
fountain  of  all  gcK>d,  and  the  gotpcl  of  his  8-*n, 
ts  the  f(>untain  of  all  hope.  This  new  princi- 
ple, I  am  persuaded,  will  never  impair  our  cheer- 
fuliie^'S  it  will  onlv  fix  it  on  a  solid  ground.  By 
puriiyinif  the  motive  it  will  raise  the  enjoyment 

*  But  if  wn  have  not  so  many  habits  to  cor- 
rect a?*  |wir  Cnrlio-i  had,  I  qnewtiim  if  we  have 
not  B«  many  ditliculiies  Ut  m/>et  in  another  way. 
IIix  loiMO  course  wa««  discreditable.  His  vices 
made  him  stand  ill  with  the  world.  He  would 
therf  Hire  scquire  nothing  but  credit  in  chane- 
ing  *ii8  outward  practice.  Lady  B-tlfield  and  I, 
on  t^ie  contrary,  stand  rather  too  well  with  the 
wo'Id.  We  hHd  jast  that  external  regularity, 
(hat  cool  indiflfHrcnco  about  our  own  spiritual 
improvement,  and  the  wrong  courses  of  our 
friendi*,  which  procure  ro^anl,  bociuse  they  do 
not  interfere  with  others,  nor  excitn  je^ilousy  for 
tarselvet.    But  we  have  now  to  encounter  that 


oenaore,  wbtoh  we  bare  perhape  hitherto  been 

too  s(>licitous  to  avoid.  It  will  still  be  our  trial, 
but  I  humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  no  longer  our 
snare.  Our  morality  pleased,  because  it  beemed 
to  proceed  merely  from  a  sense  of  propriety , 
our  strictness  will  offend,  when  it  is  found  to 
spring  from  a  principle  of  religion. 

*  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  my 
dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is  com- 
monly seen  to  excite  more  suspicion  than  the 
want  of  it  7  When  a  man  of  the  world  meets 
with  a  gay,  thoughtless,  amusing  person,  he 
seldom  thinks  of  enquiring  whether  such  a  one 
be  immoral,  or  an  unbeliever,  or  a  profligate, 
though  the  bent  of  his  conversation  rather  leani 
that  way.  Sdtisfied  with  what  he  finds  him,  ho 
feels  Httle  solicitude  to  ascertain  what  he  really 
is.  But  no  sooner  does  actual  piety  show  itself 
in  any  man,  than  your  (riends  are  putting  ^ott 
on  your  guard  ; — there  is  instantly  a  suggestion, 
a  hint,  a  suspicion.  *  Does  hOiiiot  carry  things 
too  far  ?  *  Is  he  not  righteous  over  much  7*  *  Is 
he  nf>t  intemperate  in  his  zeal  7'  '  Above  all 
things  is  he  nnerre  ?*  and  in  short — for  that  is 
the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  suspicion  and 
reprobation  meet,  ^  h  he  not  a  methoditi  7* 

*■  I  trust,  however,  that,  through  divine  grace 
our  minds  will  be  fortified  against  all  attacks 
on  this  our  weak  side  ;  this  pass  through  which 
the  siirt  of  assaults  most  formidable  to  us  will 
be  likely  to  enter.  I  was  mentioning  this  dan- 
(?nr  to  Caroline  this  morning.  Sue  opened  her 
Bible,  over  which  she  now  spends  much  of  her 
solitary  time,  and  with  an  emphasis  foreign 
froii  her  usual  manner  read, 

*  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  flir  wherein  is  he  to  he  accounted  of  7* 

As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw  Ltu 
cilla,  who  was  sitting  next  Lady  Belfield,  snatch 
one  of  her  hands  and  kiss  it,  with  a  rapture 
which  she  had  no  power  lo  cjntruul.  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  our  presence  restrained 
h**T  from  rising  to  embrace  her  friend.  Her  fine 
eyes  glistened,  hut  seeing  that  I  obticrved  her, 
she  gently  let  go  the  hand  she  held,  and  tried  to 
look  composed.  I  cannot  describe  the  chastised 
but  not  less  fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Their  looks  expressed  the  affectionate  interest 
they  tiKik  in  Sir  Johi^s  honest  declaration. 
Their  hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Him 
without  whom,  *  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is 
holy.*     For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raised 

AlK)ve  this  vitiWe  diurnal  sphere. 

Sir  John  aflerwards  said,  *  I  begin  more  and 
more  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality  which 
has  not  the  love  of  God  for  iu  motive.  That 
virtue  will  not  carry  unsafely, and  will  not  carry 
us  far,  which  looks  to  human  estimation  as  its 
reward.  As  it  was  a  false  and  inadfquate  prin- 
ciple which  first  set  it  agoinir,  it  will  always 
stop  short  of  the  true  ends  of  goodness.  Do 
not  think,  my  dear  Stanley,*  continued  he,  *  that 
I  fancy  it  is  onlv  our  habits  which  want  im- 
proving. Dr.  Barlow  has  convinced  me  that 
there  mu<*t  be  a  mutation  of  the  whole  man: 
that  the  chanire  in  our  practice  must  grow  out 
of  a  new  motive;  not  merely  out  of  an  amended 
principle,  but  a  new  princiide ;  not  an  improve* 
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men!  in  oomn  particulars,  but  a  general  deter- 
minintf  eharijere.* 

*  My  AviAT  Bdlfiel  1/  replied  Mr.  Slanley, '  hII 
refonnution  itnurt  of  thi»,  tlioai^ti  it  mxy  nbtiin 
credit,  briiigri  neither  peice  nor  acceptance. 
This  chani;e  stiowM  itiicif,  i^radually  |jernap<>,  but 
unei^iiivocally,  by  eij|i|rlit«)(iinj(  t:ie  underi»tand. 
in^,  awakciiini;  the  c>)nitcienc'%  piintyiti^  the 
affeclirms  tmbduint;  tiie  will,  rofoniiing  the  life.* 

Lidy  n^lBeld  expre.Hricd,  with  a  H«veet  iiU'ni* 
lily,  her  denp  conviction  of  the  truth  ofthette  re. 
marks.  Afmr  some  farther  didCiiM«ioii,  Hhe  said, 
'Sir  J»hn,  1  have  been  seriously  thinking  that 
I  ou^ht  n  it  to  indulge  in  tnc  expense  of  tuitt  in* 
tended  conservatory.  We  will,  if  you  pleane, 
convert  the  ^nnnf^y  to  tnc  building  a  charity 
school.  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  such  a  super- 
fluou'4  expense  merely  for  my  amusement.* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,'  rgplied  Sir  John,  *  through 
the  undeserved  goodno^s  of  G  ni,  my  estate  is  i«i> 
large,  and  througli  your  excellent  management 
It  is  so  u'limptirf.d,  that  w  >  will  not  give  up  the 
conservatory,  unless  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we 
ou^ht  to  give  it  up.  But  we  will  adopt  L  icillu*H 
idea  of  c>>m!>ining  a  charity  with  an  indulgence 
— we  will  SihMiciate  the  charity  school  wit  i  the 
conservatory.  Tnis  union  will  b*  a  kind  of 
monuinont  to  our  friends  at  the  Grove,  fro^n 
who  n  you  have  acr^uired  the  love  of  plants,  and 
I  of  religious  charity.* 

W»i  all  looked  with  anxious  ezpeiMation  at 
Mr.  Sttnloy.  He  gave  it  a;*  his  opinion,  that  ao 
Lady  B  slfi^M  Wds  no.v  resolved  to  live  thegroator 
part  of  the  yeir  in  the  country,  she  ought  to 
have  sorne  a  nusoments  in  lieu  of  inose  she  was 
going  to  give  up.  *.Costly  decorations  and  ex- 
pensive g'lrdenV  continued  ho,  *  at  a  plao*^ 
where  the  proprietorK  do  not  so  much  as  intend 
to  res  de,  havd  always  appeared  to  me  among 
the  infatu^ti  ms  of  opulence.  To  the  expnnsus 
which  they  d  >  not  wint^  it  is  adding  an  ex^m^^ 
whicn  they  do  not  9fe.  Bit  surely,  at  a  mun- 
•ion  where  an  alH  innt  fa  nilv  autuilly  live,  all 
reastmtble  indulgences  shouIJ  be  allowed.  And 
where  a  garden  and  groen-h-iusc  are  to  supply 
to  the  proprietor,  the  plaoo  of  the  abdicated 
theatre  and  bill  room  :  and  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  tf"  means  in  her  hands  of  attaching  her 
children  to  the  co'intry,  and  of  teaching  them  to 
love  home,  I  declare  myself  in  favour  of  the 
conservatory.* 

Lucilla*s  eyes  sp^irkled,  but  she  said  nothing. 

*  It  would  be  unfair,*  continued  Mr.  S:.anlry, 
*to  bla-ne  too  severely  those,  who,  living  con- 
stantly in  the  country,  give  a  liitlo  in'o  its  ap 
propriate  p!ea«*ures.  The  ro.-tl  obj«'cts  of  censure 
■eem  to  be  those  who,  grafting  bad  taste  on  bad 
habits,  bring  into  the  country  the  amnsemf^nts 
of  the  tow  I,  and  super  idd  to  such  as  are  local, 
and  natural,  and  innocent,  such  as  are  foreign, 
arti5riil,  and  corrupt.* 

*  My  dear  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  we  have 
resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  neiglibfMirs  for 
two  injuries  which  wo  have  bcnn  doing  them. 
The  (m-Y  is,  by  our  having  lived  so  little  among 
then :  for  I  have  now  learnt,  that  tiie  mere  act 
of  residence  i  a  kind  of  chitrity,  oven  in  the  un- 
charitable, as  it  necessarily  causes  much  munny 
to  be  spent,  even  where  little  is  giv>'n.  The 
Qtlier  is,  that  we  will  endeavour  to  make  up  (or 


our  past  indifierence  to  their  spiritoal  conceroi 
by  now  ac.ing  as  if  we  \%ere  aware  that  the  poo. 
have  tiuuls  as  well  as  b«iaies  ;  and  tiiat,  in  the 
great  day  of  account,  the  cure  ot'  boUi  will  at- 
tac'i  lu  our  respimhiDility.* 

Such  a  seiKiO  of  sobur  joy  seemed  to-  pervade 
out  little  piriy,  that  we  were  ikol  aware  thdl  the 
nignt  was  tar  anvanccd.  Our  iiiindM  wern  too 
highly  wrought  t(>r  much  loquacity,  h  hon  Piiirbe 
suddenly  exclaimed,  *■  Pupa,  why  js  ii  iiial  nap- 
piiicss  docs  ni»t  maae  one  merry  ?  I  nevt-i  uai 
iialfso  happy  in  my  lite,  and  yet  1  can  hardly 
forbear  cr\  ing  :  and  I  b^  litve  it  is  catching.  Sir, 
Cor  l<K>k,  Luciila  i.<«  not  iiiucli  wis(>r  thiui  iii^h*  If.* 

T'le  next  day  but  mie  alter  this  omversaiion, 
our  valuable  friends letl  us.  OnrM)parati«*ii  was 
sotl«ncd  by  the  prospecl  of  a  spcniiy  lueetmg. 
The  day  belWe  they  net  out,  Lauv  Biflfi.lij  niitde 
an  earnest  request  to  Mr.  and  Mr»i.  Stanley, 
that  they  would  iiave  the  goodness  lo  receive 
Fanny  Slokea  into  their  fuuiily  tor  a  tew  ni«>iitiis, 
previous  lu  tier  entering  ihoirs  as  govurnrss. 
*I  can  think  of  no  iin^thod  r>o  likely,*  ci>iitinoed 
she,  *■  to  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  my  ua'D 
family,  as  the  transtusion  into  it  of  yonr  oinrit, 
and  the  adofition  of  your  regulatiimn.* — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Slanley  most  checrl'ully  acceded  to  the 
proposal. 

Sir  John  said,  *  I  was  meditating  the  same  re- 
quest, but  with  an  additional  clause  tacked  to 
It,  t"«t  of  sending  our  eid**Bt  girl  wiih  Fnnnv, 
that  the  child  also  may  get  imbiipd  witn  boiiie* 
thing  or*  your  laoiily  spirit,  and  lie  broken  into 
tietter  habits  than  she  has  acquired  from  oar 
hitherto  relaxed  discipline*  This  proposal  was 
also  cordially  approved. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Dr.  Barlow  cime  to  the  Grove  to  take  leave 
of  our  friends.  He  found  Sir  J  >hn  and  I  sitting 
in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley.  ^  As  I  came 
from  Mr.  TyrrePs,*  said  the  Doctor,  •  I'  met  Mr. 
Flam  going  to  see  him.  He  seemed  so  anxious 
ab*Mit  his  old  friend,  that  a  wish  stnmifly  pre- 
sented  itself  to  my  mind  that  the  awful  situdiioa 
of  the  sick  man  might  he  salutary  to  him. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say,*  cimtinued  he,  *  what 
injury  religion  has  suffered  from  the  op^sH^ite 
characters  of  tfiese  two  men.  Flam,  who  ^ivet 
himself  no  concern  abfiut  the  matter,  is  kiiid 
and  generous;  while  Tyrrel,  who  has  made  a 
high  profession,  is  mean  and  sordid.  It  haa 
been  said,  of  what  use  is  religion,  wtien  morality 
has  mad'i  Mr.  Flam  a  better  man  than  leligioa 
makes  Mr.  Tyrrel  7  Thus  men  of  the  world 
reason !  But  nothing  can  be  m«irn  false  than 
their  ixmclusions.  Ff im  is  naturilly  an  o,i(>n, 
warm  hearted  man,  but  incorrect  in  many  re. 
spects,  and  rather  loose  in  his  principles.  His 
natural  good  propensities  religion  would  have 
improved  into  solid  virtues,  and  would  have 
cnrsd  the  m  ire  exceptionable  parts  of  his  clia* 
rdCter.     Bit  Iron  religion  he  stand-i  aliNi*'. 

*Tyrrol  is  naturally  narrojv  and  selfish.  Re« 
ligion  has  not  made,  but  f<»iind  him  such.  But 
what  a  religion  has  he  adopted  !  A  mere  assii-np. 
tion  of  terms :  a  dead,  inoperative,  uniafluonciug 
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notion,  which  he  has  taken  ap :  not,  I  hope,  with 
a  view  to  deceive  otherrt,  but  by  which  he  has 
froH^tly  deceived  hiiiiHelf.  Ho  had  heard  that 
relisrioii  wan  a  cure  ^)r  an  uneasy  mind ;  but  he 
did  not  attend  to  the  means  by  which  the  cure 
ii  elT'Cted,  and  it  relieved  not  him. 

'The  corrupt  principle  whence  his  vices  pro- 
ceeded was  not  subdued.  He  did  not  desire  lo 
ilibdue  it,  because  in  the  strug^^le  he  munt  have 
parted  with  wiiat  he  resolved  to  kvep.  He  adopt. 
ed  wh-it  he  bohcvt*d  was  a  cheap  and  easy  reli- 
f ion ;  little  awdre  that  the  dfreat  fundamental 
arrtpturc  doctrine  of  salviiiion  by  Jesus  Ciirist 
was  a  doctrine  pownrfuily  opposini;  our  cor. 
raptions,  and  involvinG^  m  its  comprehensive  re- 
quirements,  a  nevv  heart  and  a  new  life.' 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the  Grove. 
•I  nni  just  come  from  Tyrrel/  •**id  ho.  *  I  fear 
it  is  nearly  over  with  him.  Poor  Ned  !  he  is 
very  lo^v,  almost  in  desp^iir.  I  always  told  hiu) 
that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  glad 
to  ext'han^o  notions  for  actions.  I  am  grieved 
fer  him.  Trie  remembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or 
two  done  to  a  poor  tenant,  would  be  some  com- 
fiH't  to  him  now,  at  a  time  when  every  man  stands 
in  need  of  comfi>rt.* 

*3ir,*  said  Dr,  Barlow,  *  the  scene  which  I 
have  lately  witnessed  at  .Mr.  TyrrePs  makes  -me 
•eriou<i.  If  you  and  I  were  alone,  I  am  afraid 
it  would  make  me  old.  I  will,  however,  sup- 
pre-*s  the  answer  I  was  tempted  to  muke  you, 
heciiuse  I  should  not  think  it  prudent  or  respect- 
fbl  to  utter  before  company  what,  I  am  [>crsuaded 
your  er<>od  sense  would  permit  me  to  say  were 
wenlotie.* 

*  Doctor,*  replied  the  fifood  tempered,  but 
thouvlitless  man,  *  don*t  stand  upon  ceremony. 
You  know  I  lovK  a  debate^  and  I  insist  on  your 
■ayini;  what  was  in  your  mind  M  say.  I  doii*t 
fear  g'ettiii^  out  of  any  scrape  you  can  bring*  me 
int^^.  You  are  too  well  bred  to  offend,  and,  I 
hope,  I  am  too  well-natured  to  be  easily  offend- 
•d.  Stanley,  I  know,  always  takes  your  side. 
Sir  John,  1  trust,  will  take  mine  ;  and  so  will  the 
young  man  here,  if  he  is  like  most  other  young 
nen.* 

•  .\llow  me  then  fo observe,'  returned  Dr.  Bar. 
bw,  *  that  if  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  unhappily  deceived 
him^ep*  by  resting  too  exclusively  on  a  mere 
Bpeculitive  faith;  a  faith  which  by  his  conduct 
did  not  evince  itself  to  be  of  the  right  s^rt ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  de^iendence  for  salvation  on 
oar  own  benevolence,  our  own  integrity,  or  any 
other  ifood  quality  we  may  possess,  is  an  error 
not  \es9  fatal,  and   far  more  usual.     Such  a  de. 

Endence  does  as  practically  set  at  nousht  the 
ideeaier*s  sacrifice,  as  the  avowed  rejection  of 
the  infidel.  Honesty  and  benevolence  are  among 
the  noblest  qualities ;  but  where  the  one  is  prac- 
tiaed  fiir  reputation,  and  the  other  from  mere 
fteling,  they  are  sadly  delnRive  as  to  the  ends 
of  practical  goodness.  They  have  both  indeed 
tbotr  reward ;  integrity  in  the  credit  it  bringg, 
and  benevolence  in  the  pleasure  it  yields.  Both 
mn  beneficial  to  society  ;  both,  therefi»re,  are  po- 
litically  valuable.  B  >th  sometimes  lead  me  to 
•dmire  the  ordinations  of  that  overruling  power, 
which  oflen  uses  as  instruments  of  public  good, 
■len  who  acting  well  in  many  respecta,  are  es. 
•eoUallf  naofiil  to  otberi ;  but  who,  acting  from 


motives  merely  human,  forfeit  for  themselvea 
that  high  reward  which  those  virtues  would  ob- 
tain, if  they  were  evidences  of  a  lively  faith,  and 
the  results  of  Christian  principle.  Think  mo  not 
sovcrc,  Mr.  Flam.  To  be  personal  is  alwayi 
extremely  painful  to  me.* 

*No,  no,  Doctor,*  replied  he,  *l  knowyou  mean 
well.  *  Tis  your  trade  to  give  good  counsel ; 
and  your  lot  I  suppose  to  have  it  seldom  follow- 
ed. I  shall  hear  you  without  being  angry.  You 
in  your  turn  must  not  be  angry  if  I  hear  you 
without  being  better.* 

*  I  respect  yon.  Sir,  too  much,*  replied  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  to  deceive  voii  in  a  matter  of  such  in- 
finite importance.  For  one  man  who  errs  on 
Mr.  TyrrePs  principle,  a  hundred  err  on  yours. 
His  mistake  is  equally  pernicious,  but  is  not 
equally  common.  I  must  repeat  it.  Fur  one 
whose  soul  is  endangered  through  an  unwar- 
rantable dependance  on  the  Saviour,  multitudea 
are  dentroycd  not  only  by  the  open  rejection, 
but  through  a  fatal  neglect  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  him.  Many  more  perish  through  a 
presumptuous  conBdonce  in  their  own  merits, 
than  through  an  unscriptural  trust  in  the  lucrita 
of  Christ* 

*  Well,  Doctor,*  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  must 
say,  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality  will  go 
farther  toward  making  up  my  account,  than  a 
ton  of  religion,  for  which  no  one  but  myself 
would  be  the  better.* 

'  My  de<tr  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  1  will  not 
presume  to  determine  between  the  exact  com- 
parative proporti(ms  of  two  ingredients  both  of 
which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  coinp(»sitiun 
of  a  Christian.  I  dare  not  hazard  the  assertio» 
which  of  the  two  i!«  the  more  perilous  state;  but 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  which  of  the 
two  casort  occurs  mo^t  frequently.* 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *  I  should  be  sorry.  Dr.  Bar- 
low, to  find  out  at  this  time  of  day  that  I  have 
been  all  my  life  long  in  an  error.* 

*  Ekslicve  me.  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  ii  better 
to  find  it  out  now,  than  at  a  stiil  later  perittd. 
One  good  quality  can  never  be  made  to  supply 
the  absence  of  another.  There  are  no  subfiti- 
tutes  in  this  warfare.  Nor  can  all  the  good 
qualities  put  together,  if  we  could  suppose  them 
t(»  unite  in  one  man,  and  to  exist  without  reli- 
gion, stand  proxy  f<»r  the  death  of  Christ  If 
they  could  so  exist,  it  would  be  in  the  degree 
only,  and  not  in  the  perfection  required  by  that 
law  which  says,  do-  thii  and  live.  So  kind  a 
neighbour  as  you  are,  so  honest  a  gentleman, 
so  generous  a  master  as  you  are  allowed  to  bf%  [ 
cannot.  Sir,  think  witlmut  pain  of  your  losing 
the  reward  of  such  valuable  qualities,  by  your 
placing  your  hope  of  eternal  happinens  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Flam,  it  if 
easier  for  a  compassionate  man,  if  he  be  not  re- 
liffious,  to  *  give  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,*  than 
to  bring  every  thoui;ht,  *  nay  than  to  bring  any 
thought*  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ! 
But  be  assured,  if  we  give  ever  so  much  with  our 
hands,  while  we  withhold  our  hearts  from  God, 
thongh  we  may  do  much  good  to  others,  we  do 
none  to  ourselves.* 

*  Why,  surely,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *you  dtm't  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  nhould  be  in  a  safer  itate  if  I 
never  did  a  kind  thing  1* 
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*  Quite  the  contrary,*  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  but 
I  could  wish  to  see  your  good  actions  exalted, 
by  springing  from  a  higher  principle,  I  mean  the 
love  of  God ;  ennobled  by  being  practised  to  a 
higher  end,  and  purified  by  your  renouncing  all 
self- complacency  in  the  performance.* 

*  But  is  there  not  less  danger,  Sir,  said  Mr. 
Flam,  *  in  being  somewvhat  proud  of  what  one 
really  does,  than  in  doing  nothing  7  And  is  it 
not  more  excusable  to  be  a  little  satisfied  with 
what  one  really  ts,  than  in  hypocritically  pre- 
tending to  be  what  one  is  not  V 

'  I  must  repeat,*  returned  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that  I 
cannot  exactly  decide  on  the  question  o?  relative 
enormity  t>etwcen  two  opposite  sins.  I  cannot 
pronounce  which  is  the  best  of  two  states  so 
very  bad* 

*  Why  now.  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  what 
particular  sin  can  you  charge  me  with  ?* 

*  I  erect  not  myself  into  an  accuser,*  replied 
Dr.  Barlow ;  '  but  permit  me  to  ask  you.  Sir, 
from  what  motive  is  it  that  you  avoid  any  wrong 
practice  7  Is  there  any  one  sin  from  which  you 
abstain  through  fiar  of  otTending  your  Maker  7* 

'  As  to  thdt,*  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  1  can*t  say  I 
ever  ronsidercd  about  the  motive  of  the  thing. 
I  thought  it  wan  quite  enough  not  to  do  it.  Well 
but  Doctor,  since  we  are  gone  so  far  in  the  cate- 
chism, what  duty  to  my  neighbours  can  you  con- 
vict me  of  omitting  7* 

*  It  will  be  said,  Sir,*  snid  the  Doctor,  *  if  you 
can  indeed  stand  so  close  a  scrutiny,  as  that  to 
which  yon  challenge  me,  even  on  your  own  prin- 
ciples. But  tell  me,  with  t!iat  JVank  honesty 
which  marks  your  character,  does  your  kindness 
to  your  neighbour  spring  from  the  true  fountain, 
the  love  of  God  7  That  you  do  many  right 
things  I  am  most  willing  to  allow.  But  do  you 
perform  them  from  a  sonse  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  your  Maker  7  Do  you  perform  them  be- 
2au<!^  they  arc  commanded  in  his  word,  and 
3onf(>rmablo  to  his  will  ?* 

*  I  can*t  say  I  do,»  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  but  if  the 
thing  be  right  in  itself,  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
sll  in  all.  It  seems  hard  to  encumber  a  man  of 
business  like  me  with  the  action  and  motive  loo. 
Surely  if  I  serve  a  man,  it  can  make  no  dilTcr. 
3ncR  to  him,  why  I  serve  him.* 

*  To  yourself,  ir.y  dear  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor, 
*it  makes  all  the  diflfercncc  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, good  actioTis,  performed  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  obedience,  arc  not  only  spurious  as  to 
thoir  birth,  but  they  are  dcft*ctive  in  themselves  ; 
they  commonly  want  something  in  weight  and 
measure.* 

Why,  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flnm,  *  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit  that  the  best  are  not 
-pf>rfcct.  Now,  as  this  is  the  ca«e,  I  will  toll  you 
how  I  mansQfc.  I  thifik  it  a  safe  way  to  average 
•ane*s  good  qiialitips ;  to  throw  a  had  one  atrainst 
.a  good  one,  and  if  the  balance  sinks  on  the  right 
aide  the  man  is  safe.* 

Doctor  Barlow  shook  his  head,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  express  his  regret  at  such  a  delusive 
casuistry,  when  Mr.  Flam  intcrrupti>d  him  by 
faying,  *  Well,  Dictor,  my  great  care  in  life  has 
been  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  hv|M)crisy.* 

'  You  cannot  do  betrer,*  renlied  Dr.  Birlow, 
'  than  to  avoid  it^  reality.  B'lt,  for  my  own 
part,  I  believe  religious  hypocrisy  to  be  rather  a 


rare  vice  among  persona  of  your  station  of  life. 
Among  the  vulgar,  indeed,  1  fear  it  is  not  so 
rare.  In  neigh bonrhooiis  where  there  is  much 
real  piety,  there  is  no  small  danger  of  some  tklse 
profession.  But  among  the  higher  cla»aea  aC 
society,  serious  religion  confers  so  little  vedit; 
on  him  who  professes  it,  that  a  gentleman  ie  net 
likely  to  put  on  appearances  from  which  ho 
knows  he  is  far  more  likely  to  lo«e  reputaticm 
than  to  acquire  it.  When  such  a  man,  there* 
fore,  assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  own  I  al 
ways  feel  disposed  to  give  him  full  credit  for 
possessing  it«  His  religion  may  indeed  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  may  be  dcfecli\'e;  it  may  he  unsound; 
but  the  chances  are  very  mach  in  favour  of  its 
not  t>eing  insincere.  Where  the  "  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  alwund,  they  will  appear.**  * 

'  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,*  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  ia 
not  that  cant  7  What  do  you  mean  by  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
worthy  of  your  (food  sence  to  have  said  morality 
and  virtue  7  Would  noi  these  terms  have  been 
more  simple  and  intelligible  V 

*  Tncy  might  he  so,*  replied  the  Doctor,  *  but 
they  would  not  rise  quite  so  high.  They  would 
not  take  in  my  irAo/e  meaning.  The  Iruit  of 
the  Spirit  indeed  always  includes  your  meaning, 
but  it  includes  much  more.  It  is  sfjniething 
more  than  worldly  morality,  something  holier 
than  mere  human  virtue.  I  rather  conceive 
morality,  in  your  sense,  to  be  the  effect  of  na- 
tural temp<'r,  natnral  conscience,  or  worldly  pru. 
dence,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  all  three. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  tho  morality  of  the  re- 
newed heart.  Worldly  morality  is  easily  satis- 
fied with  itself.  It  sits  down  contented  with  its 
own  meagre  performances — with  legal  honesty, 
with  bare  weight  justice.  It  seldom  giveth  a 
particle  *'  that  is  not  in  the  bond.**  It  is  always 
tiiaking  out  its  claim  to  doubtful  indulgence  ;  it 
litigates  its  right  to  every  inch  of  contested  i-n- 
joyinent ;  and  is  so  fearful  of  not  getting  eiiouuh, 
that  it  commonly  takes  more  than  its  due.  It  ia 
one  of  the  cases  where  ^*  the  letter  killelh,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.*'  * 

*  It  obtains,  however,  its  worldly  reward.  It 
procures  a  good  degree  of  respect  and  commen. 
dation  ;  but  it  is  not  attended  by  the  silent  train 
of  the  Christian  graces,  with  that  *  joy,  fieace, 
long.sutferinir,  gcntleu'^ss,  goodness,  fnith,*  which 
are  tho  fVuitsof  the  Spirit,  and  the  cvid««nces  of 
a  Christian. — These  graces  are  calculated  to 
adorn  all  that  is  right  with  all  that  is  amiable, 

*  whatsoever  things  arc  honest  and  just,'  with 

*  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port.* And,  to  crown  all,  they  add  the  deeiiest 
humility  and  most  unfeigned  self-ahoeemcnt  to 
the  most  correct  course  of  conduct :  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  though  a  Christian  never  thinks 
himself  at  liherly  to  neelnct,  he  never  feels  him- 
self i>erniitted  or  dispo^^ed  to  he  proud  of.' 

*  Well,  well,  D<ictor,*  said  IVlr.  Flam,  *  1  never 
denied  the  truth  of  Christianitv,  as  Carlton  for- 
merly  did.  *Ti8  tho  rclision  of  the  country  by 
law  established.  And  I  often  go  to  church,  he. 
cause  that  too  is  established  by  law,  tor  which 
you  know  I  have  a  great  veneration.  *Tis  the 
rolifirion  of  my  ancestors,  I  like  it  for  that  too.* 

*  But,  Sir,'  said  tho  Doctor,  *  would  you  net 
ahow  your  feneration  for  the  chorch  luore  iullf 
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It  yon  attended  it  twice,  inHtead  of  once  7  And 
your  vcneratioa  for  the  law,  if  instead  of  going 
lometiiiicB,  you  went  every  Sunday,  which  yon 
know  b)jth  the  law  of  Gi>d  and  man  enjoiim.* 

■•Why,  unluckily,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  •  the 
^ttlf  of  service  inforfereH  with  that  of  dinner.* 

*.Bir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  aniilingf,  *  hours  are  so 
■hered.  that  I  believe  iflhe  church  were  to  new 
model  ihe  calender,  she  would  say  that  dinners 
ought  to  he  placed  itnong  the  mov f able  feast $. 
An  hour  earlier  or  later  would  accommodate 
the  difference,  liberate  your  Hervnnts,  and  ena. 
Me  vou  to  do  a  thinir  right  in  itself,  and  benefi- 
cial in  its  example.* 

Mr.  Flam  not  beine  prepared  with  an  answer 
went  on  with  hi.i  eon'e»«ion  of  faith. — *  EMclor,* 
said  he.  *  1  am  a  better  Cnristian  trian  you  think. 
I  take  it  for  i^ranted  thai  the  Bible  is  true,  fur 
I  have  heard  many  men  sny  who  examine  fcir 
themMelves,  which  I  cannot  any  I  ever  hud  time 
or  inclination  to  do,  that  no  opposer  has  ever  yet 
refuted  the  scripture  nr.count  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  So  if  ynn  don't  call  t'-is  being  a 
good  Chri»tian,  I  don*t  know  what  is.* 

Dr.  Barlow  replied,  *  nothing  can  be  better  as 
fkr  at  it  goes.  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  there 
it  Knottier  kind  of  evidence  of  the  iruth  of  our 
relivion,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  real  Christian. 
I  mciin  that  evidence  of  the  truth  whie.h  arises 
from  hi:)  individual  conviction  of  the  efTicacv  of 
Christianity  in  remedying  the  disorders  of  his 
own  natuie.  He  who  has  hid  his  own  tcm|)er 
improved,  his  evi!  prop<msitics  subdued,  and  his 
whole  charuc*er  formed  anew,  by  beinif  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Christianity,  will  have  little  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  bus  produced 
inch  obvious  effects  in  himw-If. — The  truttis  ii>r 
vhirh  his  reason  pleads,  and  in  which  his  un- 
derstarding,  afler  much  examination,  is  able  to 
mt,  h  iving  had  a  pnrifvinGf  influence  on  his 
heart,  become  establibhed  principles,  pro<lucing 
in  him  at  the  same  time  bolmess  of  life  and 
peac  ■  of  conscience.  The  stronarer  evidence  a 
man  has  of  his  own  internal  im{»rovemcnt,  the 
itronger  will  be  his  conviction  of  the  trutii  of 
tile  reliuion  he  profl'sses.* 

•Tlinre  .nro  worce  men  than  I  am.  Doctor,* 
nid  Mr.  FItm,  rather  serion-'ly. 

*Sir,'  replied  he,  '  1  heartily  wish  every  gen 
tleman  had  your  g<w>d  quH lilies.  But  as  we 
■ball  bir  judged  positively  and  not  comparatively, 
uoiir  characters  u. ill  be  finally  decided  uimn, 
not  hy  our  Huperiority  to  other  men,  nor  merely 
l>j  our  inferiority  to  the  divine  rule,  but  by  our 
departure  from  it,  I  wish  you  would  beirin  to 
iquarH  your  life  by  that  rule  now  ;  whieh,  in 
ordiT  that  you  may  do,  you  should  beirin  to 
■tudv  It.  While  we  live  in  a  total  nech-ct  c»f 
the  Bible,  wc  muht  tint  talk  of  our  defieimeies, 
our  tailing's,  our  im|»erreelions,  as  if  these  alone 
ftot.id  between  us  and  the  mercy  of  (iod.  That 
indeed  is  the  language  and  the  state  of  the  de. 
vout  Ciirixtian.  Stronijer  terms  must  be  used 
to  express  the  alienation  of  heart  of  thoj«e,  who, 
living  in  the  avowed  neglect  of  Seri|iture,  may 
be  said,  fiiroive  me.  Sir,  '  ti»  live  without  (wf»d  in 
the  w«»rld.*  Ignorance  is  no  plea  in  a  uentleman. 
In  a  l.ind  of  light  and  knowledge  ignorance  it. 
•el'  i*<  a  sin.* 

Hi^rtr  Dr.  Barluw  bcir*   silent,  tnd  Mr.  Flam 
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not  bring  prepared  to  answer,  Mr.  Stanley  aald, 

*  That  the  pure  and  virtuous  dis|)ositions,  which 
arise  out  of  a  sincere  belief  of  Christianity,  are 
not  more  frequently  seen  in  persons  profct<sing 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  is,  unhappily,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  us  that  can 
be  arged  by  unbelievers.  Instances,  however,  oc- 
cur, which  are  too  pluin  to  be  denied,  of  individu- 
als who,  having  been  led  by  divine  grace  ci>rdi. 
ally  to  receive  Christianity,  huve  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  excel- 
Icnce ;  and  among  these  are  some  who,  like  our 
friend  Carlton,  had  previc/Uiily  led  very  corrupt 
lives.  The  ordinary  class  of  Christians,  who  in- 
deed scarcely  deserve  the  namn,aB  well  as  sceptics 
and  unbelievers,  would  d<i  well  to  mark  the  lives 
of  the  truly  religious,  and  to  ci^nsider  them  as* 
furnishing  a  proof  which  will  come  powerfully 
in  ai.i  of  that  body  of  testimony  with  which 
Christianity  is  intrenched  oti  all  sides.  And 
these  observers  should  remember,  that  though 
they  themselves  may  not  yet  fiossess  the  best 
evidence  in  favmr  of  Christianity,  which  arises 
from  an  inward  sense  of  its  purifying  nature, 
they  may  nevertheless  aspire  af>er  it;  and  those 
who  have  any  remaining  doubts  should  en- 
courage themselves  with  the  hope,  that  if  they 
fully  yif*ld  themselves  to  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  (^)spel,  a  salutary  change  will  in 
time  be  effected  in  their  own  hearts,  which  will 
furnish  them  with  irresistible  evidence  of  its 
truth.' 

I  conid  easily  perceive,  that  though  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  small  hopes  of 
the  bemrficial  effect  of  their  discr>urM  on  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed  ;  yet  they  pro- 
longed it  with  an  eye  to  Sir  John  iBelfield,  who 
sat  profoundly  attentive,  and  encouraged  them 
by  his  baiks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  was  amnsing  to  observe  the 
variety  of  his  motions,  gestures,  and  contorti'-ns, 
and  the  pains  he  took  to  appear  easy  and  indifler- 
eittand  even  victorious;  sometimes  fixing  the  end 
of  his  whif)  on  the  floor,  and  whirling  it  round  at 
full  speed :  then  working  it  into  his  boot :  then 
making  up  his  mouth  for  a  whistle,  but  stopping 
short  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  the  incivility  of 
interruption. 

At  length  with  the  same  invincible  good  na* 
tiire,  and  with  the  same  pitiable  int-onsibiliiy  to 
his  own  sta«e,  he  ar'»se  to  take  leave.  He  f<hook 
IIS  all  by  the  hand,  Dr.  Barlow  tw  ce,  sayipg, 

*  Doctor,  I  don*t  think  the  worse  of  you  for  3  our 
plain  s)ieakini;.  He  is  a  knave  or  a  fool  that  is 
angrv  with  a  good  niaii  for  doing  his  dutv.  *Tia 
my  fault  if  I  don*t  take  his  advice:  but  *tis  his 
(*ault  if  he  does  not  |iivc  it.  Parsfms  arc  paid 
for  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed  u  hen 
iliere  is  a  projier  opening,  such  as  |M)or  Tyrnl*s 
ease  uave  \on.  I  c'all<'itg<'d  ynu.  I  should  )>cr- 
haps  have  been  an^ry  if  you  had  challenged  me. 
It  makes  nil  the  difference  in  the  event  of  a  duel 
which  is  the  challenger.  As  to  myself,  it  is 
lime  enoiich  for  me  to  think  of  the  things  yon 
recommend.  Thank  (io<t,  I  am  in  exeillent 
f'Ofid  health  and  S|«iri<ft,  and  am  not  yrt  (|iiite 
fV>y.  *Thereisa  time  for  all  things.*  Even 
the  Bibk  allows  that.* 

The  Dictor  sbofik  his  bead  at  this  sad  misap^ 
plication  of  the  teit.    Mr.  Flan  weiit  awtf, 
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prep8iti)f  U8  all  to  dino  with  him  next  Hay  ;  he 
httd  killed  a  6no  huck,  and  he  asxiiied  Dr.  Bar- 
law  that  lie  Hiiould  hiive  thn  beat  |H>rt  in  Win  cei. 
lar.  The  DiK-lor  pleaded  want  of  lime,  and  (he 
rest  of  the  phrty  could  not  afford  a  d;iy,  out  of 
the  low  which  remained  t(»uit  ;*  but  we  promised 
to  cill  on  him.  Hf  nodded  kindly  at  Dr.  Bar> 
low,  rtaying-,  *  well.  Doctor,  na  you  won*t  come 
to  llie  buck,  one  of  bin  haunchea  shall  come  to 
you  ;  HO  tell  Ma^Ani  to  expect  it. 

Ah  Hoon  aB  he  had  leO.  the  room,  we  all  joined 
in  lam»{iiling  that  the  bleaxini^H  of  health  nhould 
ever  bn  produced  flu  artruinenls  for  nef^rlpctinif 
to  hccuic  those  biesdingi  which  have  eternity 
for  ihi'ir  object. 

*  Unhappy  man  !'  said  Dr.  Rarlnw,  *  IKtle  does 
he  think  that  he  ix,  if  (lOHsible,  more  the  object 
of  my  c«»mpaMiion  than  p«K)r  Mr.  Tyrrel.  l*yr- 
rrl,  it  is  true,  is  lyin^  on  a  vick,  prob.'itdy  on  a 
dvini;  bed.  His  body  is  in  torture.  His  mind 
is  ill  ai)(;nish.  He  his  to  look  back  on  a  life, 
the  rrtroHpect  of  which  can  afford  him  no  rny 
of  ciin'ort.  But  he  knowi  his  misery.  Tiitt- 
hand  uf'  God  is  n(Km  him.  His  proud  henrt  in 
brought  low.  His  8<;ir.confidence  is  subdued. 
His  hiffh  imaifinations  are  cskI  down.  Win 
abuseiiieut  of  soul,  as  fir  as  I  can  judge,  is  sin- 
cere. He  abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes. 
Hv  sees  death  at  hand.  He  feels  that  the  «tin? 
of  dedlh  IS  sin.  All  subterfuge  is  at  an  end. 
H(i  is  nt'hst  secbing  the  only  refuge  of  prnitept 
■inners,  I  trust,  on  rigfht  grounds.  His  state  is 
indeed  iieriloiis  in  the  extreme:  yet  awt'iil  ax  it 
is,  he  knmot  iU  He  will  not  open  his  eyes  on 
tlie  eternal  world  in  a  state  of  deliinion.  But 
whit  shall  awaken  iknmt  iMr.  Flam  from  his 
dream  ofser'uriiy?  Elis  high  health,  hiH  unhro. 
ken  Mjiirits,  his  prosperous  circumstances  and 
varioiiM  blessiniffi,  are  so  many  snares  to  him. 
He  t'links  that  Mo-morrow  shiill  be  as  this  day, 
and  still  more  abundant.  Even  the  wretched 
■itu  ition  of  his  dying  fritmd,  thoash  it  awakcfis 
coiufiassion,  awakens  not  compunction.  Nuy, 
it  aifords  matter  of  triumph  rather  than  of  hu- 
miliation. Hh  feeds  his  vani'.y  with  compassions 
from  which  he  contrives  to  extract  comfort.  Mis 
own  otfeiic-8  being  of  a  different  kind,  instead 
of  Lirneiiting  them,  he  glories  in  heinff  tree  from 
tlH}«*e  which  belong  to  an  opposite  cast  of  cha- 
racter. Siitiified  that  he  has  not  the  vic^s  of 
Tyrrel,  he  never  once  reflHCts  on  his  own  unre* 

rpnied  sins.  Even  his  good  qualities  increase 
is  danger.  He  wraps  himself  up  in  that  con- 
■titiiti'Mtal  good  nature,  which  being  pirtly 
f(»un<ied  on  vanity  and  self  approbation,  strength. 
ens  hi<4  delusion,  and  hardens  him  against  re- 
proof.* 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

\n  e^nversinflr  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  my  happy 
proNiM^cts,  and  my  future  plans ;  af^er  hdving 
rclerrrd  all  conecrnsof  a  peciiniarv  nature  to  be 
eetiii'd  t>et«veen  him  and  Sir  John  B'^lfudd,  I  ven- 
tured to  entreat  that  he  would  crown  his  good- 
ne.<!<,  and  oiy  happines't,  by  allo-ving  me  to  so- 
licit his  dauijhter  for  an  early  day. 

Mr  Stauley  Mid,  the  term  early  was  relative,' 


but  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  hardly  consent 
to  wiiat  1  might  consider  even  as  a  late  one. 
*  \n  parting  with  such  a  child  as  Lucilln,*  added 
he,  *  some  weaning  time  must  be  allowed  to  tue 
tcndercst  of  mothers.  The  most  promising  mar- 
riage, and  surely  none  can  promihc  more  hap- 
piness than  that  to  which  we  ore  ioi>kiiic,  is  a 
heavy  trial  to  fond  parents.  To  have  troined  a 
creature  with  anxious  tinidneKS,  in  hope  of  iier 
repaying  their  solicitude  liereaAcr  by  thec>>aruii 
of  her  society,  and  iJien  as  s<K>n  as  she  iHCorncs 
capable  of  being  a  friend  and  companion  to  lose 
her  for  ever,  is  such  a  trial,  that  I  sometiiiiea 
wonder  at  the  seeming  impatience  of  pareni>  to 
get  rid  of  a  treasure,  of  which  they  beM  know 
the  value.  The  sadneris  which  attends  the  eon. 
summation  even  of  our  dearest  ^o^ies  on  tlnse 
occasions,  is  one  strikiug  instance  of  tlint  la- 
nily  of  human  wishei,  on  which  Juvenal  aud 
Johnson  iiave  so  heautifuiiy  expatiated. 

*  A  little  delay  indeed  1  shall  require,  from 
motives  of  prudence  as  well  as  fondness.  Lu« 
eilU  will  not  be  nineteen  these  three  nioniht 
and  more.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  Uiiiik  me  un- 
reas-uiable  if  I  say,  that  neither  her  mother  nor 
myself  can  consent  to  part  with  her  before  Itiat 
period.' 

'Three  months!*  exclaimed  I,  with  more  ve- 
hemence than  puliteueKs.  '  Three  months  !  It 
is  impossible.* 

*  If  is  very  jiosjiihle,*  said  he,  smiling,  Mhat 
you  can  wait,  nnd  very  certain  thut  we  shall  not 
consent  sooner.* 

*  H  ve  you  any  doubts.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  have  yoa 
any  objections  which  I  can  remove,  and  which, 
being  removed,  may  abridge  this  long  proba- 
tion ?* 

*  None,*  said  he,  kindly.  *  But  I  consider  even 
nineteen  as  a  very  carlv  age:  teu  early  indeed, 
were  not  my  mind  rni  completely  at  re^l  aliout 
you,  on  the  grand  |M)ifits  of  religion,  nioiiil'i,  and 
teinfH:r,  that  delay  could,  I  trust,  afford  me  no 
additional  security.  You  will,  however,  my  dt-ar 
Charles,  find  so  much  occupation  in  prep  i ring 
your  affairs,  and  your  mind,  for  <*o  im|H<rtant 
a  change,  that  you  will  not  find  the  time  of  ab- 
sence so  irksome  as  \ou  fancy. 

*  Absence,  Sir,*  replied  I.  '  What  then,  do  yoa 
intend  \jn  banish  me  7* 

*  No,'  replied  he,  s'ltiling  again.  *  But  I  in- 
tended to  send  you  home,  A  sentence,  indeed, 
which  in  this  dissi|>ated  age  is  thought  the  worst 
sort  of  exile.  You  have  now  been  absenr  six 
or  seven  months.  This  absence  baa  been  hither- 
to justifiable.  It  is  time  to  return  to  your  atfdira, 
to  your  duties.  Both  the  one  and  the  oii.er  al- 
ways slide  into  some  disorder  by  a  ton  li>ng  se- 
p:iration  from  the  place  of  their  legitimate  ex- 
ercise. Your  steward  will  want  inspection,  yoor 
tenants  may  want  redress,  your  poor  always 
want  assistance.* 

Seeing  me  look  irro«olute,  '  I  mnst,  I  find,' 
added  ho  with  the  kindest  look  and  voice,  *  b« 
compelled  to  the  inhospitable  neccasity  of  turn* 
ing  you  out  of  di>ors.* 

*  Live  withtmt  Lucilla  three  months  !*  said  L 
*  Allow  me.  Sir,  at  least  to  remain  a  few  weekf 
longer  at  the  Grove.* 

*  Love  is  a  b.id  calculator,*  replied  Mr.  Staife 
ley      *  1  believe  he   ne,ver  learut  aritlnnetio 
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Don*t  yon  know  that  as  you  are  enjoined  a  three 
monrhji  hanitihnent,  that  the  aoiner  you  j^k  the 
■Ofintsr  you  will  relurii  7  And  that,  ho.vcver 
loni^  yiMir  ntav  now  in,  y^ur  three  months*  ut). 
wnce  will  still  rttintin  to  be  aoc>MiipliMlied.  T-i 
•peak  aeriouii.'y  :  («iicill>t*rt  ttenMO  of  pro  inely,  afi 
well  aa  thato  Mrx.  Stanley,  will  not  perniii  you 
to  remain  inn«-.h  looi^er  under  the  aame  mof, 
DOW  that  the  motive  will  ttecome  so  notorious. 
Besid»*s  tlitt  an  act  ofsclf-denial  is  a  ^ood  prin- 
ei.Wc  til  »«t  out  upon*  bu^iinc^s  and  duties  will 
fiJI  up  your  activn  hourx,  and  nn  intt;rcourite  of 
letl«^rs  with  her  you  ho  roloctantly  qui*,  will  not 
onlk'  {five  an  interest  t(»your  leisure,  but  put  you 
both  Hiill  more  ciMupletely  in  possession  of  oach 
othor*d  character.' 

*  I  will  set  otit  to-morrow,  Sir,*  siid  I,  car. 
nentl  V',  *■  in  order  to  licgrtn  to  has  on  the  d  ly  of 
mj  return.* 

*  S  »*•  yovL  are  as  much  too  precipitate  on  tiio 
other  side,*  replied  he.  *  A  tew  tiayH,  I  ihink, 
may  be  iiermitteJ,  without  any  otf'^Mce  to  Lu- 
ciil<i*s  delicacy.  Tnis  even  her.  mother  pleads 
fcr.* 

*  With  what  exc<*llcnco  will  this  blessed  union 
|rive  me  an  alliance  !*  replied  1 ;  *  1  will  gxi  di. 
rectlyand  thank  Mrs.Stsnley  fiir  thisdrrKxJness.* 

I  found  Mrs.  S  anlcy  and  her  daughter  to- 
gether, with  whu'u  I  had  a  lonif  and  interestinjf 
Oofiversttoii.  ThHy  lofik  no  sinull  pains  to  con- 
l\r\ff^  my  jndj»ncnt,  that  my  Hopurtnrc  was  per- 
ftctiv  proper.  iMv  will  h'lwever  continued  re- 
beiliou!*.  B>it  as  I  had  been  lorl)^  trained  to 
,tbe  habit  of  sub.nittinflr  my  will  to  oiy  reason, 
I  ac«|U«esced,  thou^'i  not  without  murmuring. 
And  a**  they  told  me  with  very  bad  j^raee. 

1  intbrm<id  .Mrs.  S  aalt^y  of  an  inti/nation  I 
Sad  leceived  fro  n  Sir  <veori{'e  Anton  of  his  at- 
tichin-*nt  to  Pncehe,  and  of  hie  mothor*s  warm 
tpprobttion  to  his  choice,  addinir  that  he  alleifed 
her  extreme  youth,  as  the  ground  of  his  fieicr- 
ria'T  to  express  his  hope,  that  his  plea  might 
one  day  be  rei^ivcd  with  favour. 

*  lid  forirot  to  ullei^  his  own  youth,*  replied 
■he.  *  whiith  is  a  reasim  almost  equally  Ojifent.' 

Miss  Stanley  and  I  aijrreed  that  a  connexion 
m'tre  desirable  iu  all  respects  could  not  be  ex- 
pecii-d. 

*  VVhcn  I  assure  you,*  replied  IVfrs.  Stanley, 
*that  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  you  will  think 
me  inconsistent  if  I  add  that  I  earnestly  ho^ie 
nch  A  prop-isal  will  not  bo  made  by  Sir  (vtHirjere, 
lest  his  precipitancy  should  hinder  the  future 
arct>miilishiiient  of  a  wish,  which  I  may  be  al* 
lowed  remotely  to  iiidulfifo.* 

*  VVhat  objection,*  said  I,  *  can  Mr.  Stanley 
piMsibly  make  to  such  a  proposal,  except  that 
nis  dauflfhter  i^  too  youne  7* 

'  I  see,*  replied  she,  *  that  you  do  not  yet  coin- 
plett  ly  know  Mr.  Stanley  ;  or  rather  you  do  nut 
know  all  that  he  has  done  fi»r  the  Astim  family. 
Ilis  services  have  been  very  important,  not  only 
in  that  i^rand  point  whiuh  you  and  I  think  the 
most  momentous ;  hut  he  has  niso  very  Huecess- 
iblly  exerUid  himself  in  settlinir  Lady  Aston*s 
worldly  atTairs,  which  were  in  the  utiii-ist  dis- 
order. The  larfie  estate,  whif:h  had  sutTered  hy 
her  own  iifnoranoe  of  business,  and  t)ie  disho- 
Dotty  of  a  steward,  he  has  not  onlv  enabled  her 
to  cietr,  but  put  her  in  the  way  i^reatly  to  iin* 


.  prove.    This    skill    and   kindness   in   worldly 
I  ttiiniifs  so  raised  his  credit  in  the  eyes  of  tho 
I  Kuurdian,  youn&r  Sir  Ge«)rg(;*s  uncle,  that  he  de- 
I  cUred  he  siiould  never  again  be  so  much  afraid« 
of  religions  men  ;  whom  he  had  olwsys  nnoer- 
stoitd  to  be  wiiiiout  judgment,  or  kindness,  or 
disintere'«tediiesi(. 
!       'Now,*  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *don*t  you   per- 
ceive thai  not  only  tho  purity  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
motives,  but  relii;ion  itself  would  si  ffv.r,  a  ould 
we  bt;  forward  to  promote  this  connexion  7  Will 
,  not  this  Mr.  Aston  say,  that  sinister  designs  in- 
'  fliienced  all  thi:>  zeal  and  kindness,  and  that  Sir 
(Teoree*s  estate  was  improved  with  an  eye  to 
his  own  daughter  ?  It  will  be  said  that  these  re- 
ligious people  always  know  what  they  are  about 
— that  when  they  seem  to  be  purely  serving  (yi>d, 
they  are  resolved  not  to  serve  niui  for  nothing, 
but    always   keep  their  own  interest  in  view. 
Sooulil  Sir  George's  incliitati<m  ctmtinuc,  and 
his  princi(iles  stand  the  hiegn  which  the   world 
will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man  of  his  fi»rtuoe — some 
years  hence,  when  lie  is  complete  master  oi*hia 
actions,  his  character    fiirmed,   and    his  judg 
oient  ri(N)ncd  to  direct  his  ch  ice,  so  as  to  make 
it  evident  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  eflect 
of  influence,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  lo<fk  forward  wiih  much  pleasure.* 

*  Never,*  exclaimed  I,  *  no  not  once,  have  I 
been  disnpisiinted  in  my  expectation  of  con-is- 
tcncv  in  Mr.  SLan1cy*s  chariicter.  O,  my  be- 
loved  parents,  how  wise  was  your  injunction 
that  I  should  make  conniatency  the  trai  of  tru§ 
piety  I  It  is  thus  that  Cnristians  should  aUuyg 
keep  the  credit  of  relijf  ion  in  view,  if  they  would 
promote  its  interests  in  the  world.* 

Wtien  I  eommunicaied  to  Miss  Stanley  my 
conversHtion  with  her  father,  and  read  over  with 
her  the  letters  of  mine,  how  tenderly  did  she 
weep !  How  were  my  own  feelinsfs  renewed  ! 
To  be  thus  assured  that  she  was  selected  for 
their  son,  by  my  deceased  parents,  R4*emed,  to 
her  pious  inind,  to  shed  a  sacredness  on  our 
union.  How  did  the  venerate  their  yiriuea! 
How  feelingly  regret  their  loss! 

Before  I  ]el>  tne  country,  E  did  not  omit  a  visit 
of  civility  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  young  ladies,  ao 
Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back  into  tbehr 
natural  charactc,  and  natural  undress  ;  though 
he  was  too  severe  when  ho  added,  that  tlieir 
hopes  in  assuining  the  other  were  not  at  an  end. 

T  tey  ooth  axked  me,  if  I  was  not  m(»ped  to 
death  at  the  Grove :  the  Stanley*s,  they  said, 
were  fgo»d  aort  of  people,  but  quite  nMvvaie  ton, 
as  every  body  must  be  who  did  not  spend  half 
the  year  in  Londo'i.  Miss  Stanley  was  a  fine 
ifirl  enough,  hut  knew  rtothing  of  the  world, 
wanted  manner,  which  two  f>r  three  winters  in 
town  would  ?ive  her.  *  B.'tter  as  she  is,*  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Flam,  *  bettor  as  sfie  is.  She  is  m 
oittnrn  daughter,  and  will  make  a  pattern  wi%w 
Her  mother  has  no  care  nor  trouble;  I  wish  I 
oould  say  as  much  of  all  mothers.  I  never  saw 
a  bid  humour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in  the  house. 
She  is  always  al  home,  always  in  spirits,  and 
always  in  temper.  She  is  cheerful  as  if  she  had 
no  reliifion,  and  as  useful  as  if  alie  could  not 
spell  her  own  receipt  hook.* 
.  I  was  afTected  with  this  generous  tribute  to 
I  my  Lucilla*8  virtues :  and  when  he  wiahed  am 
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|oy,  as  he  cordially  shook  me  by  the  hand,  I 
could  not  forbear  l^ayin^  to  rnvsclf,  why  will  not 
this  iLrood-natartd  man  f;o  to  heaven  t 

I  rv  xt  pjiid  a  tarewell  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlton,  and  to  the  amiable  family  at  AHtun 
Hall,  and  to  Di.  Bnrlow.  How  rich  has  this  ex- 
cursion made  me  in  valuable  friendships  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inestimable  conn«*xion  at  the 
Grove  !  1  did  not  forf^ot  to  assure  Dr.  Barlow, 
that  if  any  thinif  could  add  a  value  fo  the  bless, 
in^  which  awaited  me,  it  was,  that  hia  hand 
Would  cfinsecrate  it. 

Through  the  good  Doctor  I  received  a  mes- 
08^  from  Mr.  Tyrrcl,  rrqiie^tinf^  me  to  make 
him  a  visit  of  ohaiiij  before  I  quitted  the  neigh, 
bourhood.  I  inhtnnily  ob<»yed  tbe  Hummons.  1 
iboiid  him  totally  changed  in  all  resfiects,  a  body 
wa>t(!d  by  disease,  a  mind  apparently  full  of 
eon'rition,  and  penetrated  with  that  deep  hu- 
mility, tn  which  he  had  been  ao  eminently  dc 
ficienL 

Ele  earnestly  entreated  my  prayers,  adding, 
'  though  it  is  preiiumption  in  so  unworthy  a 
being  as  I  am,  to  suppose  his  intercession  may 
be  heard,  I  will  pray  for  a  blessing  on  your  happy 
prcispects.  A  connexion  with  such  a  family  is 
Itself  a  blessing.  Oh !  that  my  nephew  had  bt'en 
worthy  of  it !  It  is  to  recommend  that  pour 
youth  to  your  friendship,  that  I  invited  you  to 
this  melancholy  visit.  I  call  him  poor,  because 
I  have  neglected  to  enrich  his  mind  :  but  he  will 
have  too  much  of  this  world*s  goods.  May  he 
en)ploy  well  what  1  have  risked  my  soul  to 
tmass  !  Counsel  him,  dear  Sir  ;  admonirih  him. 
Recal  to  his  mind  his  dying  uncle.  I  would  now 
give  my  whole  estate,  nay,  I  would  live  U|x>n  the 
alms  I  have  refusrd,  to  purchsHeone  more  year, 
though  spent  in  pain  and  iiiisery,  that  I  might 
prove  ttie  sincerity  of  my  rfp<M)tance.  Be  to 
Ned  what  my  b1('itH<>d  Sttinley  would  have  been 
to  mc.  But  my  pride  ro|ielled  bin  kindnei-s.  1 
could  not  bear  hi;*  superiority.  I  turned  away 
my  eyes  from  a  model  I  could  not  imitate.*  I 
now  entreated  liim  to  spare  hiinself,  but  at\er  a 
A;w  minutes  pause  he  pniceeded. 

'  As  to  Ned,  I  trust  he  is  not  ill-disposed,  but 
I  have  neither  furnished  his  mind  for  solitude 
m)r  fortified  his  heart  for  the  world.  1  foolishly 
thought  that  to  keep  him  ignorant  was  to  keep 
him  sate.  I  have  provided  fur  him  tlie  snare  of 
a  large  fortune,  without  preparing  him  tor  the 
use  or'  it.  I  fell  into  an  error  not  Mncommon, 
tliat  of  grudging  the  expenses  of  educatiofi  to  a 
relation  tor  whom  1  designed  my  ewtate.  I  have 
thus  fitted  him  for  a  companion  to  the  vulgar, 
and  a  prey  to  the  designing.  I  thought  it  nufli- 
cient  to  keep  hioi  from  actual  vir.e,  without 
furnishing  him  with  arguments  to  combat  it,  or 
with  principles  to  abhor  it.* 

Here  the  poor  man  paused  for  want  of  breath. 
I  was  too  much  affected  to  s|ieak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  *  I  have  made  over 
to  Dr.  BarIow*8  son  two  thousand  pounds  foi 
completing  his  education.  I  have  also  give  two 
thousand  pounrts  a-piece  to  the  two  elder  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Stanley  in  aid  of  their  chiritips.  I 
have  made  a  deed  of  gifl  of  thifi,  and  of  a  large 
•urn  for  charitable  pur(iosrs  at  tl>e  dJHr.reiion  of 
my  exAcutora.  This  I  hoped  would  prove  my 
tiuuerity  more  than  a  legacy,  as  it  will  be  paid 


immediately.  A  refusal  to  accept  it  will  greatly 
distress  me.  Ned  still  will  have  too  much  left, 
unless  ho  employs  it  to  better  purposes  than  I 
have  done.* 

Though  deeply  moved,  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  reply.  I  wished  to  give  him  Cfuniort,  but 
distru^<trd  my  own  judgment  as  to  the  niauner. 
I  promised  my  best  services  lo  his  nephew. 

*  Oh,  (jood  young  man  !*  cried  he,  *if  ever  you 
are  templed  to  forget  God,  as  I  did  for  abora 
thirty  years;  or  to  mock  him  by  an  outward 
profession  as  I  have  lately  done,  think  of  ni«. 
Tfiirik  of  one  who  fur  the  largi-st  portion  of  hia 
lite,  lived  as  if  there  were  no  God  ;  snd  who, 
since  he  has  made  a  profession  of  Chrihiianity, 
deceived  his  own  s<iul,  no  less  by  the  rehjfion. 
he  adopted,  than  by  his  former  neglect  of  all 
religitm.  My  delusion  wsk  this,  I  'lid  nut  choose 
to  be  goo«i,  but  I  elio»e  to  be  saved.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  I  kI  ould  be  struck  with  a  re- 
litfion,  which  I  ho|M'd  uould  free  me  trmi  the 
diitcipline  of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  delivi  r  me 
tlroin  the  puniNhment  of  havini;  neirlruled  it 
Will  (vod  accept  my  present  tbrced  Hnliiiiii.<.if»ii? 
Will  he  accept  a  fK:nitence  of  which  1  may  have 
no  time  to  firove  the  sincerity  7  Tell  nie.^You 
are  a  Christian.* 

I  was  iimch  distressed.  I  thought  it  neither 
modettt  nor  prudent  fiir  ine  to  give  a  dcl'i^ive 
answer.  He  grasped  my  hand.  '  Thf^n,*  siid 
he,  *  you  think  my  cane  hopeless.  You  think 
the  Alriiiehty  cannot  forgive  me.  Thus  pressed, 
I  ventured  tcf  say,  *  to  doubt  his  will  to  (lardoo, 
and  his  power  to  save,  would,  as  it  a|»|iears  to  me. 
Sir,  be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  have  c«)m« 
mitied.* 

*  One  great  comfort  is  lefl,*  replied  he,  '  the 
mercy  I  have  ahiihed  is  infinite.  IVIl  Stanley 
I  now  believe  wiih  him,  that  if  we  preleiid  to 
trust  in  (vnd.  we  niuiit  be  governed  by  him  ;  if 
we  truly  believe  in  liini,  we  f>hall  oUiy  hirn  ;  if 
we  think  he  sent  hia  Stm  to  save  sinners,  wa 
shall  bate  sin.* 

I  ventured  to  congratulate  him  on  his  frame 
of  mind  *  and  MM>iiig  fiiin  quite  overcome,  took 
leave  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply  touched  with 
this  salutary  scene.  The  fumily  at  the  Grore 
were  greatly  moved  with  my  deHcription,  and 
with  the  method  ytoor  Tyrrel  had  tbtind  out  of 
eluding  the  refusal  of  his  liberal-minded  cze 
culorH  to  accept  of  legacies. 

Tfie  day  fixed  for  my  departure  too  soon  ir 
rived.  I  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Mr. 
and  MrH.  Stnnley,  and  a  \ery  tender  one  of  Lo- 
cilla,  who  gratified  my  atTeetion  by  ihe  emoiiua 
she  evidently  felt,  and  my  delicacy  by  the  ftfiirt 
she  made  to  coneeal  it.  Piiccfie  wept  oiiiriiihL 
The  children  hII  hunt;  alKiiit  me,  each  picMitt. 
ine  me  so  ne  of  her  flowers,  saying  they  had  no- 
thing else  to  i;ive  me;  and  aKHuring  me  that 
Rache^sliould  Iw  no  loser  by  it.  Little  ()rlia 
waa  clamorous  in  her  aorrow,  when  sh**  saw  ina 
ascend  the  curricle,  in  which  neither  she  nor 
l.ueilU  was  to  have  a  place.  I  t(N>k  the  sweet 
child  up  into  the  carriage,  and  placed  hvr  bj 
me,  and  gently  drove  her  throuirh  tiie  park,  at 
the  gate  of  which  I  coiiHigned  her  to  the  arma 
of  her  father,  who  had  gt>od.iiaiuredly  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  c>irri<ige  in  order  to  carry 
her  back.  1  diuve  off,  enriched  wiib  hia  prayen 
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mnd   blessingfl,  which  seemed  to  insare  me  pro- 
tectiiin. 

Thouj^h  this  separation  from  all  I  loved  threw 
a  transient  sad i  ess  around  me,  I  liad  abundant 
matter  for  deiij^hti'ul  reflection  and  pioun  grati. 
tude.  1  experienced  tlio  truih  of  Phoibe^s  re. 
mark,  that  happiness  is  a  serious  thinjr.  While 
pleasure  manileats  itself  by  exlravaKsnt  gaiety, 
exuberant  spiriui,  and  overt  acts,  happiness  re- 
treats to  its  own  proper  region,  the  heart.  There 
concentraiing  its  feelings,  it  contemplates  its 
treasuies,  meditates  on  its  enjoyments  and  still 
more  fondly  on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mer- 
cipH«  and  tcels  the  consummation  of  them  in 
looking  to  tiie  fountain  from  whence  they  flow ; 
feelH  eyrery  blessing  immeasurably  heightened 
by  the  heart  cheering  reflection,  that  the  most 
exquiHite  human  pleasures  are  not  the  perfcc 
tion  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious  earnest, 
a  bounteous  pre- libation  of  that  blessedness 
which  is  witliout  measure,  ajid  shall  be  without 
end. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Before  the  Belfields  had  quitted  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  we  should,  with  submission  to 
the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  for  six 
weeks  every  other  summer  at  Stanley  Grove, 
and  pass  a  month  together  everj  intermediate 
year,  cither  at  the  Priory,  or  at  Beechwood. 

I  passed  through  London,  and  spent  three 
days  in  Cavendish-square,  my  friends  having 
kindly  postponed  their  departure  for  the  coun- 
try on  my  account.  Lady  Belfield  voluntarily 
undertook  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
ternal  decoration  oC  the  Priory  ;  while  Sir  John 
took  on  himself  the  friendly  office  of  arranging 
for  me  all  preliminaries  with  Mr.  Stanley,  whose 
largeness  of  heart,  and  extreme  disinterested. 
DesR,  1  knew  I  durst  not  trust,  witliout  some 
such  check  as  I  placed  in  the  hand  of  our  com- 
mon friend. 

As  soon  as  all  personal  concerns  were  adjust- 
ed. Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  have  something  to 
communicate,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
take  a  lively  interest.  On  my  return  to  town, 
I  found,  among  my  visiting  tickets,  several  of 
Liady  Melbary*s.  The  porter  told  me  she  had 
called  every  day  for  the  last  week,  and  seemed 
very  impatient  ior  my  return.  Finding  she  was 
•till  in  town,  I  went  to  her  immediately.  She 
wnm  not  at  home,  but  came  to  me  within  an 
Hour.  She  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  me. 
She  kx>ked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  at  least 
the  blush  of  conscious  shame,  which  mingled 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  rendered  her  more  in. 
teresting. 

*  She  was  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.  With  a  per- 
plexed air  she  said,  *  Why  did  you  stay  so  long  7 
I  have  sadly  wanted  you.  Where  is  Sir  John  7 
1  have  wanted  counsellors — comforters — ^friends. 
I  have  never  had  a  friend.* 

*  I  was  afTected  at  an  opening  so  unexpected. 
Sir  John  came  in.  This  increased  her  confu- 
•ion.  At  length,  af\er  the  usual  compliments, 
•he  thus  addressed  him :  *  I  am  determined  to 
eunqoer  thit  faUo  thame.  There  is  not  a  wor^e 


symptom  in  human  nature  than  that  we  blush 
to  oMn  v^hat  we  have  not  been  afraid  to  do. 
From  you.  Sir  John,  I  heard  the  first  remon- 
strance which  ever  reached  my  ears.  Yuu  ought 
to  be  informed  of  its  effect.  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  our  conversation  in  my  coach,*  after 
we  had  quitted  the  scene  which  filled  you  with 
contempt  for  me,  and  me  with  anguish  for  the 
pan  I  had  acted.  You  reasonably  supposed  that 
my  remorse  would  last  no  Ikuger  than  the  scene 
which  inapired  it  You  lcf\  me  alone.  My  lord 
dined  abroad.  I  was  abandoned  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  solitude.  I  wanted  somebody  to  keep 
me  from  myself.  Mrs.  Stokes  dying  ;  her  hus- 
band dead!  the  sweet  flower-girl  pining  for 
want,  and  1  the  cause  of  all !  Tiie  whole  view 
presented  such  a  Cfimplication  of  misery  to  my 
mind,  and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me  in- 
supportable to  myself. 

*  **  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  course  engaged 
to  tfie  opera.  I  was  utterly  unfit  to  go,  but 
wanted  courage  to  frame  an  excuse.  Fortunate- 
ly Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  herself  This  set  my 
person  at  liberty,  but  left  my  mind  upon  the 
rack.  Though  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
company  even  of  my  own  chambermaid,  so 
much  did  I  dread  being  leA  to  my  own  thoughts, 
yet  I  resolved  to  let  no  one  in  that  night.  1  had 
scarcely  passed  a  single  evening  out  of^  the  giddy 
circle  for  several  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  was  driven  to  look  into  myself.  I  took 
a  retrospect  of  my  past  conduct ;  a  confused  and 
imperfect  one  indeed.  This  review  aggravated 
my  distress.  Still  I  pursued  my  distracting 
self-inquisition.  Not  for  millions  would  I  paaa 
such  another  night ! 

*  **  I  had  done  as  wrong  thmgs  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to  me. 
My  extravagance  must  have  mane  others  suffer, 
but  their  sufferings  had  not  been  placed  before 
my  eyes.  What  was  not  seen,  I  had  hoped 
might  not  be  true.  I  had  indeed  heard  distant 
reports  of  the  consequences  of  my  thoughtless 
expense,  but  they  might  be  invented — they 
might  be  exaggerated.  At  the  flower-maker'a 
I  witnesied  tJie  ruin  I  had  made — I  bow  the 
fruits  of  my  unfeeling  vanity — I  beheld  the  ca- 
lamities I  had  caused.  O  how  much  mischief 
would  such  actual  observations  prevent !  I  waa 
alone.  I  had  no  dependant  to  qualify  the  deed 
no  sycophant  to  divert  my  attention  to  more 
soothing  objects.  Though  Sir  John*s  honest  ex- 
postulation had  touched  me  to  the  quick  ;  yet  I 
confess,  had  1  found  any  of  my  coterie  at  home, 
had  I  gone  to  the  opera,  had  a  joyous  supper 
succeeded,  all  together  woul^  J|*ve  quite  oblite- 
rated the  late  mortifying  scene.  I  should,  as  I 
have  often  done  before,  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
Stoke*s  misery,  and  of  my  own  crime.** 

*  Here,*  pursued  Lady  Belfield,  *  the  sweet 
creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John  and  I 
were  both  deeply  affected.* 

*  **  You  are  not  accustomed,  Sir  John,**  re- 
sumed she,  with  a  faint  smile,  **  to  the  office  of 
a  confessor,  nor  I  to  that  of  a  penitent  But  I 
make  it  a  test  to  myself  of  my  own  sincerity  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth. 

*  **  I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  fancyinjif 

•  Beech.  IS. 
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I  fihniiH  hti  mnrc  at  pawn  in  any  other  than  that 
in  wdich  1  Wilt*.  I  envied  the  Htarvini;  tenant 
of' t-io  iiionnPtil  garret.  I  envied  Mr.".  Siokts 
berx*  If.  Both  riiiirht  have  piiieiJ  the  paiiL'S 
whK'.h  rent  cny  he»rt,  bm  I  roamed  through  thn 
d«'c<-rni<Ml  apiirtiMcnts  nfonr  npaciouH  houne.  In 
the  {.'BVtiHt  part  of  L)nd:)n  I  felt  the  dreurinebs 
of*  H  deMcrt.  Surrounded  «'ilh  magnificence,  I 
endured  a  pen'xft  uf*  want  and  wo,  of  which  a 
bkniH'lcKB  l>e{!gar  cm  fcirm  no  idea. 

*  '*  1  went  i  .to  the  lihrary  ;  1  tmik  up  a  book 
whieli  mv  lord  had  Ictl  on  the  table.  It  wan  a 
trHMsluiion  frotn  a  Roman  claKnir.  I  ooencd  it 
at  the  t«[)eech  of  the  trag'edian  to  Poinpey  t 
"  T'le  tirnf  mill  come  that  thou,  shalt  mntirn  deep- 
ly. iHnimte  than  dulst  not  mourn  sooner  ."'  I  w.-ia 
struck  to  thi"  heart.  *"  Saall  a  pa£rnn,"  paid  I, 
"thuH  forcihiy  reprove  me;  and  afiull  I  neglect 
to  search  for  truth  at  the  flmntain  7 

**'I  knew  my  lord  would  notconie  home  from 
his  cinh  till  the  morning.  The  strugj^le  in  my 
Boul  between  principle  and  pride  was  severe ; 
but  after  a  bitter  conflict,  I  resolved  to  employ 
tbc  ni^ht  in  writing  him  a  lonjcr  letter.  In  it  I 
in^cnuouflly  confcHHed  the  whole  state  of  my 
mind,  and  what  had  occasioned  it.  I  implored 
hist  ()ernii8sion  for  my  Retting  out  next  morning 
for  Melbury  CaHtle.  I  entreated  him  to  prevail 
on  his  excellent  aunt.  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had 
«io  shamefully  slitrhted,  to  accompany  me.  I 
2inew  Khe  was  a  character  of  that  singular  class, 
who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herself  for  my 
ill-treatment  by  doing  me  a  service.  Her  com- 
pany  would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to  my  lord  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and  to  myself  a  sc- 
Gurity  against  falling  into  worse  society.  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  had  no  safeguard  but  in  flight. 
An  additional  reason  which  I  alleged  for  my 
absence  was,  that  as  I  had  promised  to  give  a 
grand  masquerade  in  a  fortnight,  the  evading 
this  expense  would  nearly  enable  me  to  din. 
charge  the  debt  which  sat  so  heavy  on  my  con- 
science. 

•  *'  I  received  a  note  from  him  as  soon  as  lie 
came  home.  With  his  usual  complaisance,  he 
complied  with  my  request.  With  his  usual  non- 
chalance, he  neither  troubled  me  with  his  re- 
pronches,  nor  comforted  me  with  approbation. 

*  **  As  ho  knew  that  Lady  Jane  usually  rose 
tbout  the  hour  he  came  home  from  St  Jamcs\s 
street,  he  obligingly  went  to  her  at  once.  I 
had  nut  been  in  bed.  Ho  came  to  my  dressing- 
room,  and  informed  me  that  his  aunt  had  con- 
sentcd  at  the  first  word.     I  expressed  my  grati 


I  said  nothing,  hut  my  heart  smote  me.    Never 
\iill  I  re|M»  t  Ihis  otfrtiicc. 

'  **  On   the  Monday    we  set  out,  I  had  kept 
el'ise  tf:e  preeeiiing  day,  under   pretence  of  ill- 
uv*n.     Tr.iH  1  al<40  ansigned  as  an  excuM'  in  th6 
cards  to  my  invited  guests,  pleadinjf  tde   neces- 
sity of  going  into  the  country  fiir  chanirc  of  air. 
Shfill  I  own  1   dreaded  being*  shut  up  in  •  ba. 
ronche,  and  si  ill  niore  in  the  lonely  castle,  with 
Lady  June  7  I  liM)ked  tor  nothing- every  niomeal 
hut  *  tiie  thitrns  and  briars  of  reproof.*     Butl<« 
Sfton  found  that  the  woman  whom  I  had  quizzed 
as  a  melhodist,  was  a  most  entertaining  compa- 
riion.     Instead  of  austerity  in  her  looks,  and  re- 
proach in   her  language,  I   found   nothing   bat 
kindness  and  affection,   hut   vivacity   and   ele- 
g-anee.     While  she   soothed    my    sorrows,   she 
strengthened  my  better  purposes.     Her  convcr- 
HAtion  graduallv  revived  m  my  mind  tastes  and 
f>rinciples  which  had  i>een  early  sown  in  it,  but 
which    the  world   seetned   completely  to  have 
eradicated. 

*  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  Lady 
Jane  carried  me  to  visit  the  abodes  of  poverty 
and  sickness.  I  envied  her  large  but  discrimi- 
nating liberality,  and  the  means  she  possessed 
of  gratifying  it,  while  I  shed  tears  at  the  re- 
membrance of  my  own  squandered  thousands. 
1  had  never  been  hard-hearted,  but  1  had  always 
given  to  importunity  rather  than  to  want,  or 
merit.  I  blushed,  that  while  I  had  been  absurdly 
profuse  to  cases  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  my 
own  village  had  been  perishing  with  a  conta- 
gious sickness. 

• "  While  I  amused  myself  with  drawing,  ray 
aunt  often  read  to  me  some  rationally  entertain- 
ing Imok,  occasionally  introducing  religious 
rending  and  discourse,  with  a  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration which  increased  the  effect  of  both. 
Knowing  my  natural  levity,  and  wretched  ha- 
l)its,  she  generally  waited  till  the  proposal  came 
from  myself.  At  first  when  1  suggested  it,  it 
was  to  please  her,  at  length  I  began  to  find  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  it  myself. 

* "  You  will  say  I  have  not  quite  lost  my  ro- 
mance.  A  thought  struck  me,  that  the  first 
use  I  made  of  my  pencil,  should  serve  to  per- 
l>etuato  at  least  one  of  my  offences.  You  know 
I  do  not  execute  portraits  badly.  With  a  little 
aid  frotn  fancy,  which  I  thought  made  it  allow- 
able to  bring  separate  circumstances  into  one 
piece,  I  com|>osed  a  picture.  It  consisted  of  a 
detached  figure  in  the  back  ground  of  poor 
Stokes,  seen  through  the  grate  of  his  prison  on 


tude  to  them  both,  saying,  tliat  I  was  ready  to   a  bed  of  straw;  and  a  group,  composed  of  hif 


set  out  that  vci^  day." 

* "  You  muvAlkit  till  tomorrow,"  said  he. 
"  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  oddities  of  some 
people.  Lady  Jane  told  mo  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly travel  on  a  Sunday.  I  wondered  where 
was  the  impossibility.  Sunday,  I  assured  Iicr, 
was  the  only  day  for  travelling  in  comfort,  as 
the  road  was  not  obstructed  by  wagons  and 
carts.  She  replied,  with  a  gravity  which  made 
me  laugh,  *  that  she  should  be  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  person  of  her  rank  and  education  should 
bo  indebted,  for  her  being  able  to  trample  with 
more  convenience  on  a  divine  law,  to  the  piety 
of  the  vulgar  who  durst  not  violate  it.*  '  Did 
you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  whimsical,  Matildar 


wife  in  the  act  of  expiring,  Fanny  bending  over 
a  wreath  of  roses,  withered  with  the  tears  slis 
was  shedding,  and  myself  in  the  horrors  la 
which  you  saw  me, 

Spectatress  of  tbe  miscbief  I  bad  made. 

* "  Wherever  I  go  this  picture  shall  always 
be  my  companion.  It  hangs  in  my  closet,  my 
detir  friends,*  added  she,  with  a  look  of  infinits 
sweetness,  *  whenever  I  am  tempted  to  contract 
a  debt,  or  to  give  in  to  any  act  of  vanity  or  dis* 
sipalion  which  may  lead  to  debt,  if  af\er  having 
looked  on  this  picture  I  can  pursue  the  project, 
renounce  me,  caat  me  off  for  ever ! 
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•"•Yon  know  Ijady  Jane*8  vein  of  humour. 
One  dkf^mM  we  were  Cf>nvt'.rHiii{|r  toj^ether,  I  cfin- 
lesned  that,  at  the  very  time  (  was  the  object  of 
general  notice,  and  my  gaiety  the  theme  of  ge- 
neral envy,  I  had  never  known  happinens.  *  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it,*  said  she.  *  Thnse  who 
greedily  pursue  admiration,  would  bo  a.<)hairic(i 
totto'd'^wn  with  so  quiet  a  thinfr  as  happinens.* 
*My  dear  Lady  Jane,*  said  I,  *  correct  me,  coun 
mI  me,  instruct  me,  >ou  have  been  too  lonient, 
frtoD  forbearing.*  *  Well,*  t>aid  she,  with  a  cheer- 
fill  tone,  *  as  you  appoint  me  your  physician,  as 
yoQ  disclose  your  case,  and  ask  relief,  I  will 
give  you  a  prescriution,  which,  though  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world,  will,  1  am  certain,  go 
a  great  way  towards  curing  you.  As  ^ou  are 
barely  six  and  twenty,  your  dis«*aflc  1  trust  is 
not  inveterate.  If  you  will  be  an  obedient  pa- 
tient, I  will  answer  liir  your  recovery.* 

*  '*  I  assured  her  of  my  willinif  adoption  of  any 
remedy  she  miirht  prencribe,  as  I  was  certain 
•he  would  consider  my  weakness,  and  adapt  her 
treatment,  not  so  much  to  what  my  case  abso. 
lately  required,  as  to  what  my  strength  was  able 
to  bear. 

*  *  Well  then,*  said  she — •  But  pray  observe  I 
am  no  quack.  I  do  not  undertake  to  restore  you 
instantaneously.  Thou«rh  my  medicine  will  work 
•urely,  it  will  work  slowly.  You  know,*  added 
she,  smiling,  *  the  success  of  all  alteratives  dc 
pends  on  the  punctuality  with  which  they  are 
taken,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  are 
followed  up.  Mine  must  be  taken  two  or  throe 
times  a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  the  dose 
to  bo  enlarged  as  you  arc  able  to  bear  it.  I  can 
safely  assert,  with  the  advertising  doctors,  that 
it  miy  be  used  full  or  fastine«  in  all  weathers, 
and  all  seasons ;  but  I  cannot  add  with  tiicm 
that  it  requires  rio  eonfinrmeni.' 

* '  I  grew  impatient  and  begged  she  would 
come  to  the  point.  *Sof\ly,  Matilda,*  suid  she, 
'soAly,  I  must  first  hiok  into  my  receipt-book, 
for  fear  I  should  mistake  any  of  my  ingredients. 
This  hook,*  said  she,  opening  it,  *  though  written 
by  no  Charlatan,  contains  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 
It  exhibits  not  only  general  directions,  but  spe- 
cified cases.*  Turning  over  the  leaves  as  she 
was  speaking,  she  at  leng>h  stopped,  saying, 
*  here  is  your  case,  my  dear,  or  rather  your  reme- 
dy.*  She  then  read  very  deliberately — *  Cosimune 

WITH  TOUa  OWN  HEART — AND  IN  VOUR  CHAMBER 

AND  BK  STILfJ 

*  *  1  now  found  her  grand  receipt-book  was  the 
Bible.  I  arose  and  embraced  her.  *  My  dear 
aunt,'  said  I,  *  do  with  me  whntcver  you  please. 
I  will  be  all  obedience.  1  pledge  myself  to  take 
your  alterative  regularly,  constantly.  Do  not 
spare  me.     Speak  your  whole  mind.* 

'  *  My  dear  Matilda,*  said  she,  *ever  since  your 
marriage,  your  life  has  been  one  continued  op- 
position  to  your  feclincrs.  You  have  lived  as 
much  below  your  understsnding  as  your  princi- 
ples. Your  conduct  has  l>cen  a  system  of  con- 
tradictions. You  have  believed  in  Christianity, 
and  acted  in  direct  violation  of  its  precepts.  You 
knew  that  there  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning, 
and  yet  neglected  to  prep.iro  for  it.  With  a 
heart  full  of  tenderness,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
npeated  acta  of  cruelty.  You  have  been  faithful 
to  ycur  hnaband,  without  making  him  respocta- 


ble  or  happy.     You  have  been  virtuous,  withoat 
the  reputation  or   the   peace  which   belongs  to  « 

virtue.  You  have  been  charitable  without  doing 
i;ood,  and  affectionate  without  having  ever  made 
a  friend.  You  have  wasted  those  attentions  on 
the  worthless,  which  the  worthy  would  hsive  de- 
liifhted  to  receive,  and  thrise  talents  on  the  fri- 
volous, which  wriiild  huvo  l>een  cherished  by  the 
enlightened.  You  have  defeated  the  U'^e  of  a 
fine  understanding  by  the  want  of  comn;nn  priu 
dcnce,  and  robbed  society  of  the  example  of  your 
good  qualities  by  your  total  inability  to  retdst 
and  oppose.  Inconsidcratiun  and  vaiiity  have 
been  the  joint  cause  of  your  malady.  At  your 
nge,  I  trust  it  is  not  incurnhlc.  As  you  have 
caught  it  by  keeping  infected  company,  th^  re  ia 
no  pf)Ksible  mode  of  cure,  but  by  avoiding  the 
contagious  air  they  breathe.  You  have  (K-rfcrm- 
ed  your  quarantine  with  admirable  (Uilience. 
Beware  m'y  dearest  neice,  of  returning  to  the 
scene  where  the  pingne  rages,  till  your  antidote 
has  taken  its  full  effect.* 

**I  will  never  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lndy 
Jane,*  cried  1,  throwing  myself  into  her  arms. 
*■  1  do  not  mean  tiiat  I  will  never  return  to  town. 
My  duty  to  my  lord  requires  mo  to  be  where 
he  is,  or  where  he  wishes  me  to  be.  Mv  re- 
sidence  will  be  the  same,  but  my  society  will  be 
changed.* 

*  *  You  please  me  entirely,*  replied  she. — •  In 
resorting  to  religion,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
dishonour  it.  Never  plead  your  piety  to(irod  aa 
an  apology  for  your  neglect  of  the  relative  do- 
ties.  If  the  one  is  soundly  adopted  the  other 
will  be  correctly  performed. — There  are  those 
who  would  delight  to  throw  such  a  stigma  on 
real  Christianity,  as  to  be  able  to  report  that  it 
had  extinguished  your  affections,  and  soured 
your  temper.  Disap()oint  them,  my  sweet  niece  ; 
while  you  serve  your  Maker  more  fervently,  you 
must  be  still  more  patient  with  your  husbnnd. 
But  while  you  bear  with  his  faults,  take  care 
you  do  not  connive  at  them.  If  you  are  in  car- 
nest,  you  must  exftect  some  trials.  He  who  pre- 
pares these  trials  for  you  will  sup^iort  yoti  under 
them,  will  carry  you  through  them,  will  make 
them  instruments  of  his  glory,  and  of  }  our  own 
eternal  happiness.* 

*  *  Lord  Melbury*s  complaisance  to  my  wiuhca,' 
replied  I,  *  has  been  unl)ounded. — As  he  r:evcr 
controlled  my  actions,  when  they  required  con- 
trol, I  trust  he  will  bo  equally  indulgent  now 
they  will  be  loss  censurable.  Alas !  we  have 
too  little  interfered  with  each  othcr*s  concorns— 
wc  have  lived  too  much  asunder — who  knows 
hut  I  may  recall  him  7*  My  tears  would  not 
lot  me  go  on — nor  will  thej^J||w,*  added  she, 
wiping  her  fine  eves. 

*Sir  John  and  I  were  too  much  touched  to  at. 
tempt  to  answer  her  ;  at  length  she  proceeded. 

*  *  By  adhering  to  Lady  Janc*s  directions,  I 
have  becun  to  get  acquainted  wilh  my  own 
heart.  Little  did  I  susfject  the  evil  that  was  in 
if.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  ineet^sant 
whirl  in  which  I  have  lived,  my  total  want  of 
leisure  for  reflection,  my  excessive  vanity,  and 
complete  inconsidcrateness,  are  of  themselves 
cauRcs  adequate  to  any  effects  which  the  grossest 
vices  would  have  produced. 

Last  week  my  lord  made  ua  a  visit  at  the 
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Castle.     I  ^Ave  him  a  warm  reception ;  but  hn  ■      *  It  was  settled  that  shn  should  spend  with  of 
med  rather  mirprised  at  the  cold  one  which  I ,  the  three  months  tiiat   Fanny  Stokes  and   little 

Caroline  are  to  pass  at  Stanley  (vrnve.  She  de- 
sired to  see  Fanny,  to  whom  she  beliavcd  with 
great  tenderness.  She  p  lid  her  the  two  hundred 
pounds,  ansurinif  her  she  hud  no  doubt  of  bein^ 
able  to  diachari^e  the  whole  debt  in  the  sprinjjf. 
*  I  received  a  note  from  her  the  next  day,  in* 
forming  me  of  her  lord^x  cheerful  cimcurrrnce, 
as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She  added,  that 
when  she  went  up  to  dress  she  had  found  on 
her  toilette  her  diamond  necklace,  which  her 
dear  aunt  had  redeemed  and  restored  to  her,  at 
a  priK)f  of  her  confidence  and  affection.  As  Ladj 
Melbury  has  for  ever  abolished  her  coterie,  I 
have  the  most  sanguine  hopo  of  her  presever- 
ance.  All  her  promises  would  have  gone  for 
nothing,  without  this  practical  pledge  of  her 
sincerity.' 

When  Lady  Bol5cld  had  finished  her  little 
tale,  I  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  de- 
light 1  felt  at  the  happy  change  in  this  charming 
woman.  I  could  not  forbear  observing  to  Sir 
John,  that  as  Lady  Melbury  had  been  ttie  '  glass 
of  fashion,*  while  her  conduct  was  wron^,  I 
hoped  she  would  not  lose  all  her  influence  by  its 
becoming  right.  I  added,  with  a  smile,  *  in  that 
case,  1  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  fine  ladies  turn 
their  talent  for  drawing  to  the  sarac  moral  ac- 
count with  this  fair  penitent.  Suck  a  record  of 
their  faults  as  she  has  had  the  courage  to  make 
of  hers,  hanging  in  their  closets,  and  perpetually 
staring  them  in  the  face,  would  be  no  unlikely 
means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  especially  if  the 
picture  is  to  be  visible  as  the  fkult  had  been.* 


Ifave  to  a  large  cari;oof  new  French  novels  and 
German  plays,  which  he  had  been  so  goo  i  as  to 
,  bring  me.  I  did  not  ven  ure  to  tell  hiiu  that  I 
had  changed  my  course  of  study.  Lady  Jane 
charged  me  to  avoid  giving  him  the  least  ditlIJU^(t 
by  any  unusual  gravity  in  my  looks  or  seventy 
in  my  conversation.  I  exerted  myself  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  he  declared  he  wanted  neither 
cards  nor  company.  I  tried  to  let  him  see,  by 
my  change  of  habits,  rather  than  by  dry  docu- 
ments, or  cold  remonstrances,  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  sentiments.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  mo  blooming  and  cheerful. 
We  walked  together,  we  read  together ;  we  be- 
came lovers  and  companions.  He  told  Lady 
Jane  he  never  saw  me  so  pleasant.  He  did  not 
know  I  was  so  agreeable  a  woman,  and  wad 
glad  he  had  had  this  opportunity  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  me.  As  he  has  great  expecta- 
tions from  her,  he  was  delighted  at  the  friend- 
•hip  which  subsisted  between  us. 

*  **  lie  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  was  now 
empty,  the  terrors  of  the  masquerade  no  long:er 
hun[v  over  me,  and  I  cheerfully  complied  with 
his  wishes.  I  drove  immediately  to  Mrs.  Stokes's 
with  such  a  portion  of  my  debt,  as  my  retire- 
ment  had  enabled  mc  to  save.  I  feasted  all  the 
way  on  the  joy  I  should  have  in  surprising  her 
with  this  two  hundred  pounds.  How  severe, 
but  how  just  was  my  punishment,  when  on 
knocking  at  the  door  I  found  that  she  had  been 
dead  these  two  months  !  No  one  could  tell  me 
whrit  was  become  of  her  daui^hter.  This  shock 
operated  almost  as  powerfully  on  my  feelings  as 
the  first  had  done.  But  if  it  augmented  my  self- 
reproach,  it  confirmed  my  good  resolutions.  My 
present  concern  is,  how  to  difcover  the  sweet 
girl  whom,  alas,  I  have  helped  to  deprive  of  both 
her  parents." 

*  Here  I  interrupted  her,*  continued  Lady 
Bclfield,  saying,  *  You  have  not  far  to  seek, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.  She  is  appointed 
governess  to  our  children.* 

*  Poor  Lady  Melbury *8  joy  was  excessive  at 
this  intelligence,  and  she  proceeded  :  **  That  a 
too  sudden  return  lo  the  world  might  nut  weaken 
my  better  purposes,  I  was  preparing  to  request 
my  lord's  permission  to  go  back  to  the  castle, 
when  he  prevented  me  by  telling  mo  that  he 
had  an  earnest  desire  lo  make  a  visit  to  the 
brave  patriots  in  Spain,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
among  them,  but  feared  he  must  give  it  op,  as 
the  state  of  the  continent  rendered  it  impossible 
for  mn  to  accompany  him. 

*  **  This  filM  my  heart  with  joy.  I  encou- 
raged him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  him  I 
would  live  under  Lady  Jane's  observation,  and 
that  I  would  pass  the  whole  winter  in  the  coun- 
try." 

* "  Then  you  shall  pass  it  with  us  at  Beech- 
wood,  my  dear  Lady  Melbury,**  cried  Sir  John 


CHAP.  XLIX. 


and  I,  both  at  once,  **  we  will  strengthen  each 
other  in  every  virtuous  purpose.  We  shall  re- 
joice in  Lady  Jane's  company.** 

*  She  jnv  fully  accepted  the  proposal,  not  doubt- 
ing her  Lord's  consent ;  and  kindly  said,  that 
■he  should  be  doubly  happy  in  a  society,  at  once 
•o  rational  and  w  elegant 


The  next  morning  I  resumed  my  jonmey 
northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I  reached  the 
seat  of  .my  ancestors.    The  distant  view  of  the 
Priory  excited  strong  but  mingled  emotions  in 
my  bosom.    The  tender  sorrow  for  the  lose  of 
the  beloved  society  I  had  once  enjoyed  under 
its  roof,  was  a  salutary  check  to  the  abundant 
jov  arising  from  the  anticipation  oC  the  blessings 
which  awaited  me  there.    My  mind  was  divided 
between  the  two  conflicting  sentiments,  that  I 
was  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  every  material 
for  the  highest  happiness,  and  that  the  highest 
happiness  is  short !     May  I  ever  live  under  the 
influence  of  that  act  of  devout  gratitude,  in 
which,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  I  dedi- 
cated the  whole  of  my  future  life  to  its  divine 
Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  service,  my 
time,  my  talents,  my  fortune ;  all  I  am  and  all  I 
have ! 

I  next  wrote  to  Lncilla,  with  whom  I  cooti- 
nued  to  maintain  a  regular  and  animated  cor- 
respondence. Her  letters  gratify  my  taste,  and 
delight  my  heart,  while  they  excite  me  to  ever? 
thing  that  is  good.  This  interchange  of  senti- 
ment sheds  a  ray  of  brightness  on  a  leparatioD 
which  every  day  is  diminishing. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  has  the  goodness  to  wrile  to 
me  frequently.  In  one  of  ray  letters  to  him,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  how  ho  had  managed  to 
|irodace  in  his  daughter  •uch  cooiplete  eatisftc 
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don  in  his  lober  and  correct  habits  of  life ;  add- 
ing, that  her  conformity  was  so  cheerful  that  it 
did  not  look  so  much  like  acquiescence  as  choice. 

I  rocoived  from  Mr.  Stanley  the  answer  which 
follows. 

Stanley  Grove,  Sept.  1808. 
*  My  dear  Charles, 

'  As  I  wish  to  put  you  in  possession  of  what- 
ever relates  to  the  mind  of  Lucilla,  I  will  devote 
this  letter  to  answer  your  inquiries  respecting 
her  cheerful  conformity  to  what  you  call  our 
**  sobe*  habits  of  life  ;**  and  her  indifference  to 
those  pleasures  which  are  usually  thought  to 
constitute  the  sole  happiness  of  young  women  of 
a  certain  rank. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  are  not  so  unacquainted 
with  human  nature,  as  to  have  pretended  to  im. 
pose  on  her  understanding,  by  attempting  to 
breed  her  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  world,  or 
in  perfect  seclusion  from  it  She  oflen  accom. 
panied  us  to  town  for  a  short  time.  The  occa- 
sional sight  of  London,  and  the  frequent  enjoy- 
ment of  the  best  society,  dissipated  the  illusion 
of  ftncy.  The  bright  colours  with  which  young 
imagination,  inflamed  by  ignorance,  report,  and 
curiosity,  invests  unknown  and  distant  objects, 
faded  under  actual  observation.  Complete  igno- 
rance and  complete  seclusion  form  no  security 
from  the  dangers  incident  to  the  world,  or  for  cor- 
rect conduct  at  a  distance  from  it.  Ignorance 
may  be  the  safety  of  an  idiot,  and  seclusion  the 
security  of  a  nun.  Christian  parents  should  act  on 
a  more  large  and  libeoal  principle,  or  what  is  the 
use  of  observation  and  experience  7  The  French 
women  of  fashion,  under  the  old  regime,  were 
bred  in  convents,  and  what  women  were  ever 
more  licentious  than  many  of  them,  as  soon  as 
marriage  had  set  them  at  liberty  7 

*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best-intended  for- 
mation of  character,  if  formed  on  ignorance  and 
deceit,  will  never  answer.  As  to  Lucilla,  we 
have  never  attempted  to  blind  her  judgment 
We  have  nerer  thought  it  necessary  to  leave 
her  understanding  out  of  the  question,  while  ''e 
were  forming  her  heart  We  have  never  told 
her  that  the  world  is  a  scene  absolutelr  desti- 
tute of  pleasure:  we  have  never  a««'*>f6d  her 
that  there  is  no  amusement  in  ^^  diversion 
which  we  disapprove.  Even  j/*  this  assurance 
had  not  been  deceitful,  it  wo»<d  have  been  vain 
and  fruitless.  We  cannot  totally  separate  her 
from  the  society  of  thn*o  who  frequent  them, 
and  whom  she  would  fi^&r  speak  of  tliem  with 
rapture. 

*  We  went  ur^n  other  grounds.  We  accus- 
tomed her  to  /cflect  that  she  was  an  intellectual 
creature;  tAat  she  was  an  immortal  creature ; 
that  she  was  a  Christian. — That  to  an  intellec- 
tual bvfng,  diversions  must  always  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  that 
lo  an  immortal  being,  born  to  higher  hopes  than 
enjoyments,  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties 
must  be  subserrient  to  religious  duties.  That 
m  the  practice  of  a  Christian,  self-denial  is  the 
turning  point,  the  specific  distinction.  That 
as  to  many  of  the  pleasures  which  the  world 
pursues,  Christianity  requires  hor  votaries  to 
iire  above  the  temptations  which  they  hold  out. 
She  requires  it  the  more  especially,  because 
Christiana  in  our  time,  not  being  called  upon  to 
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mske  great  and  trying  sacrifices,  of  life,  of  fiir  ;    • 
tune,  and  liberty  ;  and  having  but  cumparativ*^^  ^ 
small  occasions  lo    evidence    their  sincerity, 
should  the  more  cheerfully  make  the  petty  but 
daily  renunciation  of  those  pleasures  which  are 
the  very  element  in  which  worldly  people  exist 

*  We  have  not  misled  her  by  unfair  and  flat- 
tering representations  of  the  Christian  life.  We 
have  not,  with  a  view  to  allure  her  to  embrace 
it  on  false  pretences,  taught  her  that  when  re- 
ligion is  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  the  remainder 
of  life  is  uninterrupted  peace  and  unbroken 
delight;  that  all  shall  be  perpetually  smooth 
hereafter,  because  it  is  smooth  at  present. 'This 
would  be  as  unfair  as  to  show  a  raw  recruit  the 
splendours  of  a  parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  was 
actual  service.  We  have  not  made  her  believe 
that  the  established  Christian  has  no  troubles  to 
expect,  no  vexations  to  fear,  no  storms  to  en- 
counter. We  have  not  attempted  to  cheat  her  *;* 
into  religion,  by  concealing  its  difficulties,  its 
trials,  no,  nor  its  unpopularity. 

*  We  have  been  always  aware,  that  to  have 
enforced  the  most  exalted  Christian  princi- 
pies,  together  with  the  necessity  of  a  corres- 
ponding practice,  ever  so  often  and  so  strongly, 
would  have  been  worse  than  foolish,  had  we 
been  impresssing  these  truths  one  part  of  the 
day,  and  had,  on  the  other  part,  been  living  our- 
selves in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  fiie  very  things 
against  which  we  were  guarding  her.  My  dear 
Charles,  if  we  would  talk  to  /t)ung  people  with 
effect,  we  must,  by  the  h^its  of  which  we  set 
them  the  example,  disp^c  them  to  listen,  or  our 
documents  will  be  ^mclhing  worse  than  fruit- 
less. It  is  reallv  hard  upon  poor  girls  to  be 
tantalized  with  religious  lectures,  while  they  are 
at  the  same^ino  tempted  to  every  thing  against 
which  thf/  are  warned ;  while  the  whole  bent 
and  hi''  of  the  family  practice  are  diametrically 
opp^ite  to  the  principles  inculcated. 

*In  our  own  case  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  plan  has  answered.  We  endea- 
vonred  to  establish  a  principle  of  right,  instead 
ofunprofitable  invective  against  what  was  wrong 
Perhaps  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  religious 
family  in  which  so  few  anathemas  have  been 
denounced  against  this  or  that  specific  diversion, 
as  in  ours.  We  aimed  to  take  another  road. 
The  turn  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  the  employ 
ment,  the  force  of  the  practice,  the  bent  of  the 
conversation,  the  spirit  of  the  amusement,  have 
all  leaned  to  the  contrary  direction,  till  the  ha- 
bits are  gradually  worked  into  a  kind  of  nature. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  condemn  a  creature  to  a 
retired  life  without  qualifying  her  for  retire- 
ment :  next  to  religion,  nothing  can  possibly  do 
this  but  mental  cultivation  who  are  above  the 
exercise  of  vulgar  employments.  The  girl  who 
possesses  only  the  worldly  acquirements — the 
singer  and  the  dancer — when  condemned  to  re- 
tirement, may  reasonably  exclaim  with  Milton's 
Adam,  when  looking  at  the  constellations. 

Why  all  night  long  shine  these  7 
Wherefore,  if  none  bekoU. 

*  Now  the  woman  who  derives  her  principlee 
from  the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  from  in. 
tellectual  sources,  from  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  from  active  employment  and  exercise,  will 
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i;  Dot  pant  for  beholden.  Sh6  ii  no  clamoroat 
'^^IrngguT  for  the  extorted  alms  of  admiration. 
She  lives  on  her  own  stock.  Her  resources  are 
within  herself.  She  possesses  the  truest  inde. 
pendence.  She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  the 
applause  of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 
*Too  many  religious  people  fancy  that  the 
infectious  air  of  the  world  is  confined  to  the  ball, 
room,  or  the  play-house,  and  that  when  you  have 
escaped  from  these,  you  aro  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  its  contagion.  But  the  contagion  follows 
wherever  there  is  a  human  heart  left  to  its  own 
natural  impulse.  And  though  I  allow  that 
places  and  circumstances  greatly  contribute  to 
augment  or  diminish  the  evil ;  and  that  a  pru- 
dent Christian  will  always  avoid  an  atmosphere 
which  he  thinks  not  quite  wholesome ;  yet,  who* 
ever  lives  in  the  close  examination  of  his  own 
heart,  will  still  find  some  of  the  morbid  mis- 
chief dinging  to  it,  which  will  require  constant 
watching,  whatever  be  his  climate  or  his  com- 
pany. 

*  I  have  known  pious  persons,  who  would  on 
no  account  allow  their  children  to  attend  places 
of  ^ay  resort,  who  were  yet  little  solicitous  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  which  these  places  are  cal- 
culated to  generate  and  nourish.  This  is  rather 
>>  ffeo^raphical  than  a  moral  distinction.  It  is 
thinking  mok«>  of  the  place  than  of  the  temper. 
They  restrain  \heir  persons,  but  are  not  careful 
to  expel  from  theVr  hearts  the  dispositions  which 
excite  the  appetite,  md  form  the  very  essence  of 
danger.  A  young  creavire  cannot  be  happy  who 
spends  her  time  at  home  u  smusements  destined 
for  exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  ex- 
hibited. 

*  But  while  we  are  teaching  tht^i  that  Chris- 
tianity  involves  an  heroic  self-denfa^l ;  that  it 
requires  some  things  to  be  done,  an4  others 
to  be  sacrificed,  at  which  mere  people  «f  the 
world  revolt ;  that  it  directs  us  ro  renouace 
■ome  pursuits  becatue  they  are  wrong,  an& 
others  because  they  are  trifling — we  should, 
at  the  same  time,  let  them  see  and  feel,  that  to 
a  Christian  the  region  of  enjoyment  is  not  so 
narrow  and  circumscribed,  is  not  so  barren  and 
nnproductive,  nor  the  pleasures  it  produces  so 
ftw  and  small,  as  the  enemies  of  religion  would 
insinuate.  While  early  habits  of  self-denial 
are  giving  firmness  to  the  character,  strenthen- 
ing  the  texture  of  the  mind,  and  hardening  it 
against  ordinary  temptations — the  pleasures  and 
the  employments  which  we  substitute  in  the 
stead  of  those  we  banish,  most  be  such  as  tend 
to  raise  the  taste,  to  invigorate  the  intellect,  to 


exalt  Uie  nature,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  en 
I  joyment,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  mind,  and  an  ele- 
vation to  the  sentiments,  which  shall  really  re- 
duce to  insignificance  the  pleasures  that  are  pro- 
hibited. 

*  In  our  own  instance  I  humbly  trust,  that 
through  the  divine  blessing,  perseverance  has 
been  its  own  reward.  As  to  Lucilla,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  right  habits  are  now  so  rooted,  and  the 
relish  of  superior  pleasures  so  established  in  her 
mind,  that  bad  she  the  whole  range  of  human  en- 
joyment at  her  command ;  had  she  no  higher  con- 
sideration, no  fear  of  Grod,  no  obedience  to  her 
mother  and  me,  which  forbade  the  ordinary  dis- 
sipations, she  would  voluntarily  renounce  them, 
from  a  full  persuasion  of  their  empty,  worthless, 
unsatisfying  nature,  and  from  .a  superinduced 
taste  for  higher  gratifications.     « 

'  I  am  as  far  trom  intending  to  represent  my 
daughter  as  a  faultless  creature,  as  she  herself 
is  from  wishing  to  be  so  represented.  She  is 
deeply  conscious  both  of  the  corruption  of  her 
nature,  and  the  deficiencies  of  her  life.  This> 
consciousness  I  trust  will  continue  to  stimulate 
her  vigilance,without  which  all  religion  will  de- 
cline, and  to  maintain  her  humility,  without 
which  all  religion  is  vain  ! 

*  My  dear  Charles !  a  rational  scene  of  felicity 
lies  open  before  you  both.  It  is  lawful  to  re- 
joice in  the  fair  perspective,  but  it  is  safe  to  re- 
joice with  trembling.  Do  not  abandon  yourself 
to  the  chimerical  hope  that  life  will  be  to  you 
what  it  has  never  yet  been  to  any  man — a  scene 
of  unminglcd  delight  This  life  so  bright  in 
prospect,  will  have  its  sorrows.  This  life  which 
at  four  and  twenty  seems  to  stretch  itself  to  an 
indefinite  length,  will  have  an  end.  May  its 
sorrows  correct  its  illusions !  May  its  close  be 
the  entrance  on  a  life  which  shall  have  no  sor- 
rows and  no  end. 

*  I  will  not  say  how  frequently  we  talk  of  you, 
nor  how  much  we  miss  you.  Need  I  tell  you 
that  the  person  who  says  least  on  the  subject,  is 
*ot  the  one  who  least  feels  your  absence  7  She 
wfifes  by  this  post 

*  A4ieu,  my  dear  Charles  !  I  am  with  great 
truth  yuir  attached  fVieud,  and  hope  l«fore 
Christmas  \o  subscribe  myself  your  affectionata 
father, 

*  Francis  Stanuct  * 
»  •  »  #  • 

Delightful  hope !  m  Miss  Stanley,  when  that 
blessed  event  takes  plai/^,  will  resign  her  name, 
I  shall  resume  mine,  and  joyfully  forever  re- 
nounce that  of 
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MORAL  SKETCHES 
OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND  MANNERS, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  : 

WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER. 

Let  Of  make  a  stand  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  difoover  what  is  the 
ftraight  and  right  way,  and  walk  in  it — Lord  Baeon  on  Infwoation, 
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I  know  not  which  it  the  grater  wonder,  enMiflM  prajer,  which  ii  a  doty  to  euy  and  frdle, 
■o  ready  and  adapted  to  the  jMwera  and  skill  and  opportunities  of  every  man,  should  hare  so  great 
effects  and  be  productive  of  such  mighty  blessings;  or  that  we  should  bo  so  unwilling  to  use  m 
c^y  9^  instrument  of  producing  so  much  good. — Biihop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
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PREFACE. 


It  is  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  writer  ot 
/hese  pages  is  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  the  progress  which  religion 
has  made,  and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of 
•ociety. 

At  a  period,  thereibre,  abounding  and  advancing  in  almost  every  kind  of  raligioos  improve- 
ment, she  may  be  thought  by  those  who  would  be  looking  for  oonefratulation  rather  than  caution, 
to  have  imposed  on  herself  an  invidious  task,  in  choosing  to  dwell  less  on  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity,  thaik&  the  dangers  or  the  errors  of  some  of  its  professors.  Yet  she  is  persuaded  that 
ihey  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  piety,  will  be  the  most  ready  to  forgive  the  inti- 
mations, of  which  they  stand  in  the  least  need. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  said,  that  the  writer  might  have  found  more  appropriate  objects  of 
censure  amongst  the  worldly  and  the  irreligious,  than  in  the  more  respectable  classes  whom  she 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  animadversion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  thoughtless 
and  the  profligate  have  been  so  successively  and  so  perseveringly  attacked  by  far  more  powerfbl 
pens ;  have  been  so  l<mg  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moralist,  pelted  by  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  satirist,  and  chastised  by  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine,  that^with  due  deference, 
she  turns  over  the  hitherto  incorrigible  to  stronger  and  mora  efficient  hands ;  while  she  ventures 
to  address  her  observations  to  other  quarters,  where  there  will  be  more  hope  of  forgiveness,  and 
less  despair  of  success. 

She  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  **  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,**  but  rather  to 
ihose,  who,  in  some  awful  instances,  misrepresent  them.  She  presumes,  with  respect  and  diffi. 
dence,  to  ezpoetulate  with  some,  who,  though  exempt  from  palpable  defects  in  practice,  yet 
require  to  be  reminded  that  speculative  errors  cannot  be  indulged  without  danger ;  and  to  inti- 
mate to  others,  that  the  practice  may  be  faulty  where  there  are  no  material  errora  in  the  creed. 
Doubtless  indifference  to  religion  will  hereafter  be  more  severely  judged,  than  mistakes  in  it, 
especially  if  the  latter  be  found  to  proceed  from  the  head,  as  the  other  more  apparently  does  flrom 
the  heart  \ 

The  remarks  in  Uie  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  continental  intercourse,  will 
probably  be  accused  of  blameable  scrupulosity,  and  the  writer  be  charjifed  with  unnecessaij 
rigour.  Yet  what  enlightened  conscience  will  deny  that  some' of  the  habits  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  militate  as  much  against  the  self-denying  spirit  of  our  religion  as  more  ostensible  faults. 
They  would  not,  however,  have  been  noticed,  had  they  been  confined  jto  trifling  and  common 
characters ;  but  the  least  error  that  grows  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  sanctioned  by  the  counter 
nance  of  the  worthy  and  respectable,  becomes  more  important  than  even  the  vices  of  ordinary 
men  or  frivolous  women.  In  lamenting  the  probable  injurious  consequences  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  myriads,  who  are  still  with  unabated  eagerness,  crowding  to  a  foreign  shore,  the 
author  is  fully  persuaded  that  many  amongst  them  carry  out  principles  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be 
shaken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  and  morals  too  correct  to  be  infbcted  by  the  fescinstions  of 
pleasure.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  countenance  of  those  who  escape  the  injury  gives  aa 
authority  to  those  who  receive  it  7  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  most  correct  of  oar  emigranti^ 
may,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practice,  furnish  in  the  result,  an  apolary  fbr^  things  wbiob 
they  themselves  disapprove,  and  thus  their  example  may  be  pleaded,  as  nvouring  what  they, 
would  be  amongst  the  last  to  tolerate.  ** 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  home,  and  especially  from  our  country,  a(e  not 
favourable  to  the  mind,  is  but  too  visible  in  that  spirit  of  redik9snes8  indaced,  by  so  many^who 
have  repeatedly  made  the  experiment.  For  it  is  observable  thm  the  desiv^  once  indulged,  instead 
of  being  cooled,  is  inflamed ;  inclination  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  ^^  grown  with  mdulgence. 
And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  eiv^i^ly  of  rural  life,  will  con- 
tinue  to  appear  more  and  more  insipid  in  proportion  to  the  ^^quoncy  with  which  they  are 
deserted  7  Will  not  successive  and  protracted  carnivals  con»«rtTKe  quiet  sceiMS  Of  home  enjoy 
ment  into  what  the  poet  calls  **  a  lenten  entertainment  7*' 

Home  is  at  once  the  scene  of  repose  and  of  activity.  A  country  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
is  the  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movements  of  which  his  influence  controls.^  It  is  at  home  that 
he  feels  his  real  importance,  his  usefulness  and  hi^  dignity.  Each  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  he  wanders  from  his  proper  orbit.  The  old  English  gentry  kept  up  the  reverence 
and  secured  the  attachment  of  their  dependents  by  living  among  th^m.  Personal  affootion  was 
maintained  by  the  presence  of  the  benefactor.  Subordination  had  a  visibld  head.  Whereas  obo- 
dienoe  to  a  master  they  do  nat  see,  savours  too  much  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  hero  who  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  his  own  province  by  onee 
craaaiDg  tin  Robioon,  changed  the  whole  condition,  circumstances,  constitution  and  character 
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of  hii  country.  May  not  the  reiterated  paisage  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  eTentually  produce  moral 
changes  not  less  important? 

The  mischiefs  effected  by  these  incessant  migrations  may,  indeed,  be  slow,  but  they  are  pro- 
gressive. Principles  wliicli  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  any  sudden  change,  are  melted  d(Mn  by 
the  gradual  relaxation  of  continued  contact  Complacency  in  the  soothing  enjoyment  creeps  on 
by  almost  imperceptible  advances.  The  revolution  is  not  the  less  certain,  because  it  is  not  ac- 
knowledged. The  conscience,  too,  is  quieted  by  the  geographical  anodyne — "  I  would  not  do  in 
England  what  I  think  it  no  harm  to  do  in  Paris.* 

Might  not  a  fair  practical  appeal  be  made  to  the  different  state  of  the  feelings  of  many  of  our 
traveUers,  on  witnessing  the  open  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Jirsl  Sunday,  and  the  twentieth 
repetition  of  the  same  abuse  7  Who  can  affirm,  that  familiarity  has  not  gradually  diminished  the 
alarm,  and  in  a  good  measure  suppressed  the  indignation  ?  Who  will  assert,  that  tliis  succession 
of  desecrated  sabbaths  has  produced  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  their  feelings,  except  Uiat  of  re* 
oonciling  them  to  the  practice.  They,  indeed,  who  had  made  such  a  proficiency  in  religion  as  to 
maintain  an  unabated  sense  of  the  evil,  would  be  the  least  likely  unnecessarily  to  expose  their 
principles  to  such  a  risk.*  * 

For  the  bold  remarks  on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject,  the  culprit  throws  herself  on  the 
mercy,  and  the  Anglicism  of  her  readers ;  on  the  courtesy  of  thoee,  whose  kindness  she  hopes 
will  not  be  forfeited,  by  her  having  shown  herself  too  exclusively  an  English  woman.    Anxious, 

Crhaps  to  a  fault,  for  the  welfare,  the  honour,  the  prosperity,  the  isbaracter  of  this  Queen  of 
lands,  she  yet  believes  that  there  are  to  be  found  worse  prejudices  than  those  national  attach- 
ments, which  in  her  are  irreclaimable.! 

It  u  not,  however,  to  be  conceded,  that  the  term  prnudieet  so  frequently  spplied  to  these  attach- 
ments,  is,  by  this  application,  legitimately  used.  If  prejudice,  in  its  true  de6nition,  signiBes 
prepossessbn,  judgment  formed  beforehand,  fondness  adopted  previously  to  kftowlodge,  notions 
eherished  without  inquiry,  opinions  taken  op,  and  acted  upon  without  examinatioQ,-«if  these  be 
its  real  significations,  and  what  lexicographer  will  deny  that  they  are  7  then  how  can  this  term 
be  applied  to  the  more  enlightened  Britons  7  How  can  it  be  applied  to  men  who,  independently 
of  the  natural  fondness  for  the  soil,  and  all  the  objects  which  endear  it ;  who,  in  addition  to  thu 
attachment,  feel,  acknowledge,  and  enjoy,  in  their  native  country,  all  the  substantial  blessings 
which  make  life  worth  living  for ;  a  constitution,  the  best  that  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  devised ; 
a  religion,  above  the  powers  of  man  indeed  to  conceive,  but  reformed  and  carried  to  perfection  by 
his  agency,  taught  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  led  by  tlie  guidance  of  his  word,  and  the  direction  of 
his  Spirit  A  system  of  religious  liberty,  which,  while  certain  miscreants  at  home  are  labouring 
to  destroy  under  the  pretence  of  imp/ovmg,  some  foreign  countries  are  imitating,  and  all  are  en- 
yying.  Institutions,  which  promise  to  convey  the  chief  of  these  blessing  to  the  remotest  lands ; — 
if  all  these  assertions  are  true,  let  it  be  again  asked,  whether,  if  an  mtimate  knowledge,  and  a 
long  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  should  have  produced  a  filial  fondness  for  such  a  country,  that 
attachment  can  be  denominated  prejudice^  a  word  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  was  only  meant  to 
express  blind  zeal,  neglected  examination,  and  contented  ignorance  7 

May  not  this  growing  attachment  for  foreign  manners,  bv  wearing  out  domestic  attachments, 
create  a  powerful  preponderance  in  the  opposite  scale  7  The  English  partialities  being  cored, 
may  not  those  who  shall  have  conquered  them,  become  more  satisfied  with  their  acquired,  than 
their  former  tastes ;  may  they  not  fiuicy,  that  they  are  grown  more  candid,  when  perhaps,  they 
are  only  become  less  conscientious  7  When  the  mind  is  softened  down  by  pleasurable  sensations, 
pleased  with  every  thing  about  it,  it  becomes  pleased  with  itself;  begins  to  look  back  on  its  former 
scrupulous  character  with  present  triumph,  rejoices  in  its  enlargement  from  its  previous  narrow- 
ness congratulates  itself  on  its  acquired  liberality,  calls  what  was  firmness,  bigotry  ;  and  thus  to 
the  altered  character,  the  strictness  it  carried  abroad,  appears  rigour  on  its  return  home ! 

That  the  attraction  may  be  inviting,  and  the  temptation  considerable,  is  readily  allowed ;  but 
if  once  the  rightness  of  an  action  should  come  to  be  determined  by  its  pleasantness,  au  entirely 
new  system  of  morals  mu»t  be  introduced  amongst  Christians ;  the  question  then  would  be  no 
longer,  what  ought  w«  to  do,  but  )p]iat  should  we  like  to  do  7  That  the  tempUtion  is  not  irre- 
■istible,  appears  in  the  aelf-denial  of  those  who  continue  to  withstand  it :  many  who  have  felt  the 
desire  have  prudently  deftvred  its  gratification  to  a  safer  season ;  while  others  continue  to  doubt 
its  general  expediency. 

That  many  among  our  innun^rable  travellers,  have  gone  abroad  on  the  reasonable  ground  of 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  necAsaiy  purposes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  And  who  will 
deny  that  some  men  of  great  ability  ^nd  high  principle,  have  gone  with  the  meritorious  desire, 
of  doing  moral  and  religious  good,  in  vaiioas  directions;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  effected  it,  or  at  least  have  opened  %  door  for  further  improvement  1  On  the  other  hand 
jie  disgraceful  troth  must  not  be  concealed,  th&t  others  have  carried  out  more  evil  from  home, 
than  they  found  abroad. 

It  would  be  oncharitable  »nd  unchristian,  to  desire  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hostility  between 

•  Some  friends  of  the  writer.  in«n  of  the  flrst  rpirpectability,  who  darinf  the  hite  war  commanded  Tolaateer 
tjonm,  have  acknowledged  to  her,  that  when  first  called  out  to  dril)  on  Elundaye.  tboir  relii^ioui  feelinn  were  mnt 
painAilly  wounded,  but  by  Ions  habit  it  gradually  became  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them. 

t  Thiwo  prefktory  apoloKkni  for  the  oflfennea  of  a  lubtcqaent  chapter,  will,  it  l«  to  bo  foared.  remind  the  reader 
of  the  prudent  »iuner  mentioned  by  Luther,  who  in  going  to  purchase  indulgences  for  the  f^uU«  be  bad  mlrewia 
eaaunitted,  purchasod  another  for  a  fliuli  be  inUndti  to  coBmut 
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near  nei^bours ;  but  when  neighboan  have  been  to  freqaently  on  the  alert  to  find  pretences  for 
disagreement,  and  national  safety  has  lonietiinet  been  endangered  by  the  quarrels  of  individuals, 
will  not  good  neighbourhood  be  more  probably  promoted  by  friendly  dispositions  and  mutual  good 
offices  on  the  respective  shores,  than  by  obtrusive  visits,  which,  if  they  were  thoroughly  liked, 
would  doubtless  be  more  firequently  returned  7 

For  is  it  not  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  not  only  refuse  to  imitate  our  continental  neighbours, 
in  the  very  point  in  which  they  are  really  respectable  7  They  ttay  at  home.  Even  if  they  do  so 
with  the  same  proud  eelf-pTefereoce,  which  made  ancient  Rome  call  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  barbarians,  it  is  at  least  an  honest  and  a  patriotic  partiality.  Would  not  the  natives  of  our 
happy  land  who  have  less  to  gain,  and  more  to  lose,  do  well  to  follow  their  example  in  this  honour- 
able  instance  7  They  prudently  augment  the  resources  of  their  country  in  two  ways,  by  spending 
their  own  money  in  their  own  land,  with  the  additional  profit  of  holding  out  to  us  those  allure- 
ments, which  cause  ours  to  be  spent  there  also. 

O  England  I  model  to  thjr  inward  greatness. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart ! 

What  might*st  thou  do  that  honour  bids  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see,  thy  fault  France  bath  in  thee  found  out 

Shakspeare. 

While  the  pen  is  in  the  hand  of  the  writer,  iresh  intelligence  is  brought  of  conspiracies  torm 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  destruction.    Can  she,  therefore,  forbear  repeating, 
that  if  her  deg^enerate  sons  betray  her,  and  her  honourable  sons  desert  her,  her  perils  are  indeed 
imminent  f 

At  her  advanced  age  the*  writer  has  little  to  hope  from  praise,  or  little  to  fear  from  censure, 
except  as  her  views  may  have  been  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction.  She  has  felt  that  a  renewed 
attention  to  growing  errors  is  a  duty  on  those  who  have  the  good  of  mankind  v  heart  The 
more  nearly  her  time  approaches  for  her  leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  ahe  feels 
herself  more  stiongly  interested  in  it;  she  means  an  increasing  anxiety  for  its  improvement;  for 
Its  advance  in  all  that  is  right  in  principle,  and  virtuous  in  action.  And  as  the  events  and  expe- 
rience of  every  day  convince  her,  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  that  is  not  founded  in  religion,  and 
no  true  religion  which  is  not  maintained  by  niATKR,  she  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  if  with  declining 
years  and  faculties,  yet  with  increasing  earnestness,  from  increasing  conviction  of  its  value,  she 
unce  more  ventures  to  impress  this  last,  important  topic,  on  their  attention. 

If  then  she  has  enlarged  even  to  diffuseness  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  because  she  is  fer- 
vently desirous  to  suggest  it,  as  the  surest  counteractive  of  those  many  abberrations  of  heart  and 
'practice  but  too  visible  amongst  us.  In  some  former  publications,  however,  she  had  expatiated  so 
largely  on  this  inexhaustible  topic,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  she  has  chiefly  limited  her 
present  observations  on  prayer  to  the  errors  which  msy  prevent  its  efficacy,  together  with  the 
allusions  to  certain  classes  of  character  in  whom  these  errors  most  abound. 

In  taking  her  final  leave  of  her  readers,  may  she  be  allowed  to  express  her  gratitude  for  their 
long  unwearied  indulgence ;  for  a  patience  which  the  too  frequent  demands  on  it  could  not  ex- 
haust ;  for  their  candour  in  forgiving  her  bold  remonstrances ;  for  their  kindness  in  bearing  with 
her  faults  in  consideration  of  her  desire  to  be  useful ;  and  for  extending  to  one  who  had  nothing 
to  offer  but  right  intentions,  that  favour  to  which  merit  might  have  put  in  a  fairer  claim. 

BarUy.Wood,  July  2ith,  1819. 


SKETCHES  OF  FOREIGN  MANNERS. 


Foreign  Atsociaiions, 

Wk  had  fervently  hoped,  during  a  war  unpa- 
ralleled in  duration  and  severity,  Uiatif  everthe 
blessing  of  peace  should  bo  restored,  all  would 
be  well  again  :  we  had  hoped,  that  at  least  we 
should  be  brought  back  to  our  previous  situation 
with  that  improvement  in  humility  and  grati- 
tude, which  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings, 
and  recent  deliverance  from  those  sufferings, 
would  seem  naturally  to  produce.  If  our  plea- 
sant feelings  in  such  a  prospective  event  were 
shaded  at  all,  it  was  simply  by  the  irrepairable 
and  individual  loss  of  a  father,  son,  or  brother, 
which  almost  every  family,  of  every  rsnk,  had 
aaBtain<M].  Peace  was  at  length  providentially 
granted  to  our  arms  and  to  our  prayers ;  but  all 


the  blessings  we  had  anticipated  did  not  retam 
in  her  train : 

Eatie  Btill  recants 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

Were  it  not  almost  doubtful  whether  in  some 
respects  the  change  may  have  proved  a  benefit, 
if  it  should  bo  found  to  be  the  choice  between 
the  two  evils,  the  waste  of  human  lives,  or  the 
decay  of  moral  principles  7  Some  scrupulous 
persons  may  even  think  it  requires  no  very  cor- 
rect arithmetic  to  determine  on  the  comparative 
value  of  perishable  lives  and  immortal  souls. 

What  then  was  the  first  use  we  made  of  a 
benefit  so  earnestly  implored, — a  blessing  which 
we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  would  be  converted 
to  so  many  salutary  purposes  ?   This  peaco,  for 
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which  00  many  prayers  were  ofTered,  so  many 
fasts  appointed  ;  this  peace,  whose  return  was 
celebrated  by  thanksgivings  in  every  church, 
and,  as  we  hope,  in  every  house,  and  in  every 
heart,  to  what  purpose  was  its  restoration  de- 
voted ? 

This  peace  was  seixed  on,  not  as  a  means  to 
repair  in  some  measure  the  ravages  which  were 
made  on  the  commerce,  the  property,  the  com- 
forts, as  well  as  the  population  of  our  country ; 
but  must  it  not,  in  many  instances,  be  said  tru- 
ly, though  most  painfully  said,  to  vary  their  na. 
ture,  and  enhance  their  malignity  7  Instead  of 
sedulously  employing  it  to  raise  us  to  our  for- 
mer situation,  by  a  prudent  restriction  in  our 
indulgences,  an  mcreased  residence  in  our  re- 
spective  districts,  and  an  endeavour  to  lighten 
the  difficulties  of  government,  by  the  continued 
contribution  of  its  rightful  supplies  ;  instead  of 
using  it  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  re- 
strain the  crimes  of  the  lower  orders,  by  living 
in  the  midst  of  them,  each  at  its  natural  and 
appropriate  station,  and  thus  neutralising  the 
spirit  of  disafiection,  which  took  advantage  only 
of  their  absence  to  breaW  out ;  inst^  of  im- 
proving its  opportunities,  or  providing  against 
the  impending  scarcity,  which  the  desertion  of 
the  rich  increased  almost  to  famiAe,  in  giving 
employment  w*  tHe  industrious,  relief  to  the 
sick,  and  bread  to  the  famished ;  instead  of 
each  centinel  remaining  at  his  providentially 
appointed  watch, — at  this  critical  moment,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  noblte  and  gentry, 
an  indefinite  number  of  our  laity,  and  not  a  few 
of  our  clergy,  that  important  ^lart  of  the  com- 
munity, of  which  the  situation  is  peculiarly  lo- 
cal,— all  these,  as  if  simultaneously  seized  by 
that  mania  wliich,  in  fabubus  history,  is  said  to 
have  sent  one  iifTfbrtunato  object  of  divine  per- 
secution wandering  through  the  world, — all 
these  important  portions  tif  our  country  at  once 
abandoned  it  The  only  use  they  made  of  peace 
was  to  fly,  with  most  unrighteous  speed,  to  the 
avthors  of  oiir  calamities,  and  of  such  calami- 
ties as  it  might  be  thought  could  not  at  once 
have  been  forgotten,  to  visit  a  country  which 
had  filled  our  own  with  widows  and  orphans, 
which  had  made  the  rest  of  Europe  a  scene  of 
desolation. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  coun- 
try,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  but  millions 
of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at  home,  were 
transported  from  every  port  to  visit  this  lately 
execrated  country.  To  mnt^  did  I  say  ?  that 
had  been  little ;  a  short  excursion  to  teed  the 
eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  with  pictures  and  sta- 
tues, might  have  been  pleaded  as  a  natural 
temptation. 

Here  we  conceive  the  grave  Christian  moralist 
will  oensure  the  writer  as  much  as  she  censures 
the  emigrants.  He  will  say,  *  the  desire  is  too 
natural  to  be  right*  If  we  plead  in  mitigation 
of  damages,  that  it  was  innocent  curiosity,  we 
■hall  be  told,  that  it  was  a  curiosity,  which  one 
of  our  first  parente  believed  innocent,  but  which 
lost  them  both  Paradise.  If  it  was  a  desire  of 
knowlod^e,  it  might  be  a  knowledge  better  un- 
known ;  if  to  cure  those  prejudices,  *  for  which 
oar  country  is  a  name  so  ^Mir,*  such  nrejudices 
may  better  be  retained  than  cored. 


But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  truth  is,  that  to 
multitudes,  France  was  not  made  a  place  of  vi- 
sit but  a  home.  For  when  these  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  art  were  restored  to  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  been  feloniously  token,  did  that 
allay  the  hunger  of  emigration  ?  France  be- 
came the  settled  residence  of  multitudes.  France 
was  made  a  scene  for  the  educstion  of  EInglish, 
of  Christian,  of  Protestant  children  !  Sons  and 
daughters,  even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  were 
transported  thither  with  an  eagerness,  as  if  tJie 
land  of  blood  had  been  a  land  of  promise.  And 
as  all  fashions  descend,  not  a  few  of  our  once 
simple,  plain-hearted  English  yeomen  were 
drawn  in  to  follow  the  example  of  their  heUen, 
as  they  are  not  very  correctly  called.  The  in- 
fection became  general,  nor  has  time  as  yet 
stayed  the  plague. 

A  late  French  wit,*  who  always  preferred  a 
calumny  to  a  fact,  and  was  more  fond  of  giving 
a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  than  of  speaking  truth, 
afler  visiting  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  characterised  ite  natives  by 
saying,  the  English  people  resembled  their  own 
be«r,  tl^e^top  was  all  froth,  the  bottom  all  dregs, 
-bui  the  -middle  was  exceU^pt.  If  this  were  at 
that  time  true,  the  nydlHe  class  has  now  merged 
its  di8tii\ctive  character  in  the  other  two ;  it  is 
abandoning  the  honourable  stetion  in  the  cup 
which 'it  then  held,  is  adopting  ite  worst  ingre- 
diente  from  above  and  below,  and  by  ite  mix- 
ture with  the  froth  and  the  feculence,  has  con- 
siderably lessened  ite  claim  to  ite  once  distinct 
commendation.t 

But  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  end  here; 
numbers  of  a  higher  strain  remain  domiciliated 
in  Fi'aBoe,  and  too  many  who  are  returned,  are 
more  than  ever  assimilated  with  French  man- 
ners. It  is  to  be  feared,  that  with  French  habits,. 
French  principles  may  be  imported.  French 
alliances  are  contracted,  as  almost  every  news- 
paper records.  We  are  losing  our  national  cha- 
racter. The  deterioration  is  by  many  thought 
already  visible.  In  a  few  years,  if  things  pro- 
ceed in  their  present  course,  or  rather  with  in- 
creasing velocity,  which  is  always  the  case  with 
downward  tendencies,  the  strong  and  discrimi- 
nating features  of  the  English  heart  and  mind 
will  be  obliterated,  and  we  shall  be  lost  in  the 
undistinguished  mass. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  teke  warning  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  first  stege  of  decline 
is  the  beginning  of  dissolution.  Whatever  has 
begun  already  to  decay,  is  not  far  from  perbh. 
ing.  This  contegiuus  intercourse  has  been  too 
probably  the  cause  of  the  recent  multiplication 
of  those  great  Sunday  entertainments,  in  the  di- 
minution of  which  we  had  begun  to  rejoice ;  a 
multiplication  which  is  as  likely  to  oontribate  to 
the  decline  of  religion  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
mente  of  the  great,  as  in  any  more  obvious  and 
ostensible  evil. 

What  would  the  veteran  moralist,  who,  in 
his  beautiful  and  vigorous  satire,  indignantly 
exclaimed, 

♦  Voltoire. 

t  It  iialnioct  too  ludicrous  toatnert,  that  thewifbof  t 
repatabte  ftirmer,  being  asked  lately  what  the  bad  doat 
with  her  daughter,  replied, '  I  have  Frtnekei  her  aad 
mutidud  her,  and  shall  now  cany  her  to  France. 
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What  wnuld  JohniuQ  haco  said  liat) 
•pared  tiU  now  7 


Dan  tlw  lura  u 


How  would  be  hive  poured  out  faji  reid;  wrath, 
hii  cuUin^  HTCum.  hi>  powerful  reaioniDg,  liie 
nboil  morilily,  on  a  country  whioh  ii  in  dan- 
ger of  deaertingjlaownoliaracler,  impaiciag  ill 
own  Tutue,  and diicrcditing  itiown  rellgioD  I 

We  set  a  joit  ralue  on  the  French  language 
m  the  introductton  to  much  elegant  literature  ; 
lomaeh  indeed  that  ii  valuable,  but  to  mure  that 
la  pemicioufc  But  even  Ihta  agreeable  language, 
tat  the  higher  aci^utsition  of  which  eo  tnany  im. 
pgrtant  aacriGce*  are  made:,  •(>  moch  domeilic 
doty  ia  relinquiahed.  so  much  religioiu  principle 
ia  haiarded,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  Eien  if 
Ifaia  aupreme  eiecllerice.  (he  perfection  of  thn 
Pariaian  accent,  riaulij  obtain  for  an  En 
lady  the  ooveted  dislinotion  of  being  uken 

Fteach  woi ■" 

at*D   in   her  own 
flmn  tho  habit  or 

II  she  taiQ^A^.^ 

aecant  is  good ;  o{  wIh»b  mor^i^yrfuMli'l, 
lla;  and  of  wboc  icligion  she  kooA  fttpig, 
neept  that,  if  they  happen  by  great  ohanee  to 
kanany,  it  iaof  a  cbaraclei  hoaliie  to  her  own. 
TIm  only  hope  it,  that  the  foreign 
Mre  to  lilllo  about  the  niatler,  a 
dwe  religion  at  all ;  but  this  li 
Btling  cODaideration   in  the  ini 
ebUdren. 

Tbera  ia  another  grieianca 
Ikia  mania  fiir  whatcier  ia  foreign,  ^ 
■ot  the  leaa  aerioua  because  it  ia  ovfflobked, 
keeanaa  it  aSecta  only  a  aubordinate  claaa  ji 
Mtj  ;  we  allnde  lo  Uie  injury  lualaiDBd  by 
faonalic  manufacture  a  IVom  the  abundant 
portation  of  French  nrliclea  of  dreaa  and  d 

•11  ita  painful  extent;  we  forbear  to  advert  to 
lb*  loom*  that  aie  standing  alill,  lo  the  gloomi. 
Maa  of  onr  trading  eticctB,  to  the  warehouaes 
Ibat  are  led  aolitary,  to  the  ahopi  whioh  are 
Mart;  deaerted  ;  and  aliall  confine  our  humble 
Mmouatrance  to  plcoding  more  particularly  the 
diatreaB  of  thoaa  unfortunate  ftmalea  who  used 
to  procure  a  decent  cuppurt  by  tljeir  own  indua- 
Irj,  and  of  whom  Ihouaandi  are  now  plunging 
hUo  miaery.  We  would  fervently  but  reapect- 
tbltf  adrocate  the  cauao  oflhia  metitorioua  and 


the  following  to  heraelf :— '  By  Ihia  gratiSoa 
tion,  illicitly  obtained,  1  not  only  offend  againal 
human  law*,  but  againat  humanity  itaelfi  by 
''■■'    purchase    I  am    perliapa    alarring    aome 


untbrtunati 


eature  of  my  o 


If  British  jiatrioliam  be  not  a  piea  aulScienlly 
fowerful  to  rsatrain  a  lomplatinn,  which  can 
wIt  be  indulged  by  tho  violation  oflawa,  which 
parhapa  the  huibanda  and  latbera  of  the  fair 
•Bandera  haTC  ettabliihed,  wc  would  appeal  to 
Iba  aeniibitiliea  of  a  well-reenlatcd  heart,  to  the 
tandarneai  of  an  enlightened  conacienca,  and  to 
tba  dictatea  of  justice  and  charily,  whether  it  he 
pardonable  to  ^ield  lo  every  alight  temptation 
narely  to  gratify  rnnity,  or,  to  apeak  more  ten- 
terly,  to  indulge  a  capricioua  Uete. 


who  gained  her  daily  broad  by  weaving  bar 
lace  or  braiding  her  straw.  I  am  driving  her 
to  that  eilremily  of  want,  which  may  make  her 
yield  to  the  out  temptation  to  vice,  which  may 
drive  her  lo  the  lirat  linful  ineane  that  may  oSbr 
of  procuring  a  scanty,  precatious,  and  miserable 
suppwt.  It  ia  in  vain  that  I  may  have  peihapa 
subscribed  for  her  being  taught  belter  principlea 
at  school,  that  I  hare  perhaps  aaaiited  in  paying 
lor  her  acquis i  tion  of  her  lilllo  trade,  if  by  crush- 
ing that  trade  1  now  drive  her  lo  deapair,  if  I 
throw  her  on  a  temptation  which  may  overcome 
those  belter  principles  the  acquired  through  lay 
oL_ii  I  —  j[jgjj  make  this  paltry — thii 


nothing  by  yonr 
I,  you  have  gained  a  victo 
lination, — the  victory  of  at 
ir  a  misleading  fancy. 
youraetf,  then,  tho  pain  of  feeling  that, 
if  you  hear  of  any  of  these  nnforlunale  beiuga 
having  previouely  to  their  entering  on  otiier  ein. 
ful  couraea,  been  templed  by  famine  lo  commit 
a  robbery — apareyouraelf  the  pain  of  leSecting, 
that  you,  perhapa  by  athoughtleaa  gratilicatian 
of  your  taste,  first  robbed  her  of  that  aubaislenca, 
the  failure  »f  which  baa  driven  her  to  a  crima 
ed.     The  evil  which  appeared  little, 
conaiilered  by  ilaeif,  considered  in  ila  poaaibla 
CCS  ia  of  no  amall  magnitude. 
return. — It  was  from  tlie  land  of  po- 
lished aril  that  ancient  Rome  imported  Ihe  poi- 
ir  sturdy  morals,  the  annihilation  of 
ilina  character.     England  has  a  palla- 
her   protection,  which  Ilium,  which 
rer  poaseastd.    Yet  on  tlial  guardian 
, .  _  .  ipended,  aa  tho   people  thought,  the 

Wban  tempted  tu  make  the  iJluring  parchase  [  safely, of  the  Ibrmnr  ;  of  the  laller  it  woa  conai- 
bf  the  ■aparior  baauty,  real  or  iuuginaiy,  of  I  dered  la  the  destiny.  Our  palladium  ia  tba 
IM  trtide,  nif  bt  we  iiot  preauma  to  reoamaiBDd  1  CsaiRiaii,  the  PaomTaHT  Rcuoiox.  It  cannot 
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r  I'm.  V 


hall  b 


,n  the  GfEBliB 
lina  incloasd 


WBiB  &nd  revotuliona  :  if  we  negk 
beiLegcd  clly'or  anliquitr,  we  full ;  l«in(r  our 
nligiun,  ne  line  ill  wllh  it.  Reltgion  i>  our 
eoiDpiuB,  the  duI]'  inMrument  for  directinf!  and 
deter rtiiniiig  our  course  ;  ind  though  il  will  not 
>&ie  the  Irauble  af  Harking  the  leaiel,  nor  di- 
minigh  the  vigilance  of  guirding  agsinal  rocki 
and  (hoiili ;  yet  il  conilantly  |«inla  to  that  (tar 
whicli,  by  ■BuertaiDing  our  courise,  iaauies  our 

In  miking  our  country  en  island,  Divine  Pro- 
lidencs  aeemi  to  bare  made  a  prodiion  for  our 
btppineii  ai  welt  aa  for  our  eecurily.  Aa  (hit 
circumalanca  hu  pralected  U9  fiom  the  aword, 
il  ibould  alao  protvct  us  from  tlie  mmmeti  of 
our    conlincDUl    nnighbouri.     Tlic    more    the 

labours  lo  resume  them.  1  hi  

of  her  independent  charnct 

of  Ihs  country 
The  British  chi 


>;  if  the  tniddia 
classes  among  us  ahoold  return  to  ibeit  ancient 
sobriety  and  domestic  liibits,  should  cease  toris 
with  the  gntl  in  eipensire  dreas,  and  the  deco- 
rations of  high  liie,  and  (o  give  their  daughtera 
the  sama  nsetesa  accomplialimenta,  which  are 
carried  too  far  even  in  the  highest  station,  and 
in  tlieirs  ire  preposlorous ;  if  the  instruction  wa 
are  A  length  giruig  to  tho  pnor  be  as  conscian. 
liqifsly  conducted  as  it  is  generally  adopted,  and 
lUn  art  of  reading  be  made  the  vehicle  of  true 
^lifion^fa  Judicious  correction  of  our  criminal 
iagi,  Jffmpuifai  rectificntioo  of  the  demand 
TAf  nf,Vn^rStJ[^,^iptrssfMy  fbllowad  tp-  t 
[Tn^.-j.  siiould  be  efTpcluall; 
,  and  on  paper,  but  in 
piisona  be  made  placM 
iHd  eotraptlon;  if  the 
ited,  that  tbey  come 


tive,  but  her  positii 

in  juila-posLtiDn  with  other  ,    ._. 

with  the  possibilities  of  her  onn  eicellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resonrcea. 
If  it  be  true  that  she  has  Inlily,  in  any  rcapect, 
gone  back,  rather  than  advnuced  ;  if,  when  her 
public  character  has  reached  Its  lonith,  bor  pri. 

has  still  within  herself  all  the  materials  of  moral 
MnovstioD  ;  ample  niesDS,  not  only  of  recocer- 
iB^  what  has  been  lost,  but  of  risinv  to  hoigh 
jet  unaltained.  lib  only  to  bi 
may  u»e  these  resources,  and  c 
raw  asleriale,  that  will  not  pro 
without  being  industriouily  woi 
Iftha  liimiliarand  protracted 
a  neighbouring  nation;  if,  during  this  inter- 
course, the  long  witueiaed  contempt  of  religion, 
nxnbid  uuanjibilil;  lo  mcnali^  deaecriltd  Sab- 


riohed  tin 
aider  them 
ice  their  effect 


baths,  an  absndonme 

fiiVDloos.  to  pleasures,  fcnit  in  one  eternal  dance' 
if  sll  (his  should  happily  hive  left  unimpurcc, 
or  have  ouly  tinctured,  loo  slightly  to  make  a 
lasting  impreision,  tlie  noble  sini|dicitT,  the  an- 
cient rectilude,  the  aoand  sense,  and  the  native 
modesty  which  have  long  been  the  characler- 
iatiea  of  the  British  people  j  if  the  growth  at 
homo,  and  within  our  own  doors,  oT  on  into- 
lerant end  superBlitious  church,  be  not  too  fondly 
Ibalered — be  not  promoted  inxtead  of  tolerated; 
'    ttie  more  delicato 


II,  for 


.  andtli 


loM  e 


line  aoi<uticl  religion,  aa  they  have  ever  been, 
nd  still  a^tunri vailed  lor  learning  and  ability 
f  every  kin?;  if  churches  be  la  readily  attend- 


Las  they  will  be  cheerfully  provided  ;  if  there 
|lhe  same  bononrsble  atlenlion  paid  to  filling 
g'pulpita,  as  to  raising  tho  baildings;  if  Ibe 
be  as  generally  read  by  the  giver,  aa  it  ia 
illy  bestowed  on  the  receiver;  if  the  jtood 
ractice  of  lamily  prayer  shuuld  be  revived, 
ind  politic  worship  more  cirefolly  attended  by 
hose  who  give  the  law  Co  rashion  :  if  those  who 
are 'the  makers  of  manners'  will  adopt  none 
but  such  OS  descri-e  to  be  imilated  :— if  all  theas 
improvements  ahould  tike  ptnce,  and  which  of 
Ihem,  let  me  ask,  is  impof^eible — then,  though 
we  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposEerous  notion  of  hu- 
msn  perfectibility,  wo  shall  yot  hove  a  riffht  to 
Bipect  thst  England,  so  far  from  beinff  satisfied 
lo  excel  other  nations,  will  not  only  eieel  ber 
present  self,  but  be  continually  advancing  in  tin 
scale  ofChriatiui  perfoclion. 


French  Opinion  tf  EngUth  Saeitty. 

Tm  French  nation  have  lately  hid  many  op 
portunilics  for  forming  their  opmion  of  the  En- 
gliah.  It  may  be  worlh  our  while  lo  consider 
vihat  opinion  they  Amu:  Ibimed  :  since  b*  ascer- 
taining their  preaont  judgment  of  the  Enfliall 
chariEter,  we  may  form  some  instructive  eoi- 
clusioDs  as  lo  the  cbange  their  tuition  i*  Itkelv 
to  effect  in  iL 
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(oreigrners  are  of  opinion  that  we  want  polish. 
If  this  were  all,  we  shoald  rather  blame  their 
discernrnent,  or  their  deficiency  in  fair  deduc- 
tion. For  grant  us  that  we  are  solid,  and  we 
have  high  authority  for  saying  that  solid  bodies 
take  the  brightest  polish. — And  if  in  point  of  fact 
the  En^linh  character,  like  the  English  oak,  be 
susceptible  of  no  inconsiderable  polish,  it  is 
owing  in  both  to  the  inherent  soundness  and 
firmness  of  its  substance.  Sofl  bodies  admit  of 
little  polish  :  in  them,  therefore,  recourse  is  had 
to  ▼arnish,  which  hides  all  flaws ;  and  the  thicker 
it  is  applied,  the  more  surely  it  conceals  the 
meanness  of  the  materials  beneath  its  surface. 

A  late  brilliant  female  writer,*  whose  genius 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste  not  to 
admire,  and  on  our  own  candour  not  to  extol ; 
has,  towards  the  end  of  her  admirable  posthu- 
mous work,  done,  in  general,  noble  justice  to 
the  English  character.  She  had  talents  to  ap- 
preciate, and  opportunities  to  examine  it,  in  its 
highest  condition  and  most  advantageous  forms. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  we  here  presume 
to  touch  01^  no  part  of  her  able  delineation  of 
English  haoits  and  mannera,  but  only  so  far  as 
private  society  and  conversation  are  concerned. 
— On  these  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  excep- 
tions :  though  on  the  society  of  the  gentlemen 
she  animadverts  with  the  most  flattering  consi- 
deration; and  even  to  that  of  the  ladies  she 
makes  a  frequent  and  generous,  but  not  very 
successful,  effort  to  be  civil. 

However,  with  all  the  politeness  and  good  na- 
ture of  this  fine  writer,  two  qualities  which  she 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
it  frequently  escapes  her,  that  she  found  the 
E^nglish  ladies  deplorably  deficient  in  those 
shining  talents  and  airy  graces  which  embellish 
I'jciety.  Had  her  visit  to  London  been  three  or 
four  years  later,  she  might  possibly  have  found, 
in  some  quarters,  stronger  marks  of  improve- 
ment in  this  talent  so  near  her  heart;  at  least 
if  any  exftectation  might  be  formed  from  their 
subsequent  intercourse  with  the  society  of  Paris, 
the  charms  of  which  she  never  fails  to  exhibit 
in  those  glowing  colours  which  she  so  well 
knows  how  to  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst  ground. 

But  this  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animated  con- 
versation seems  to  be  a  little  mistaken  in  some 
of  the  causes  to  which  she  ascribes  the  heavi- 
nesn  uf  London  parties.  She  laments  with 
deeper  concern  than  the  occasion,  even  had  it 
been  real,  seems  to  require,  that  the  great  En. 
glish  gentlemen  regularly  retire,  and  spend 
nine  months  in  the  year  on  their  estates  in  the 
country.  We  witth  she  had  happened  to  men- 
tion in  what  quarter  of  the  kingdom  this  annual 
retreat  is  made,  where  this  voluntary  exile  to 
the  native  home  is  to  be  found. 

We  say  voluntary,  (or  Bristish  gentlemen  are 
not  reUgues  from  our  capital,  as  ex-ministers 
and  discarded  favourites  used  to  be  from  Paris. 
Neither  the  fate,  nor  the  credit,  nor  the  liberty, 
nor  the  choice  of  habitation  of  a  man  of  rank  m 
this  country,  depends  on  the  favour  of  an  arbi- 
trary king ;  nor  does  his  happiness,  his  general 
acceptance,  nor  his  respectability,  hang  on  the 
mileeofa  despotic  and  capricious  master.    And 


Vok  II. 


•  Madam  de  Stael. 


if  her  concern  be  excessive  for  the  annual  Tolun 
tary  banishment  of  our  men  of  taste  from  the 
centre  of  social  delights,  which  she  would  wish 
to  see  converted  into  a  circle  *  never  ending,  still 
beginning  ;*  had  tliis  lady  never  further  heard  of 
such  places  as  Bath,  or  Tunbridge,  or  Brighton, 
or  any  other  of  those  numberless  felicitous  re- 
sources, those  supplemental  relaxations,  tlHise 
by-reliefs  of  the  ^nnut  of  retreat,  which  always 
stand  ready  to  intercept  the  speed  of  the  fashion- 
able exile,  and  to  break  the  fall  between  the 
London  and  the  country  home  ? 

But  if  even  the  fact  were  as  desperate  as  she 
intimates,  the  self-imposed  regulation  would  not 
be  likely  to  produce  the  effect  she  deprecates. 
This  lady,  burn  herself  to  excel  in  polished 
society,  regrets  this  injurious  retreat,  chiefly 
because  it  interrupts  the  brilliant  intercourse  of 
the  metropolis,  and  causes  conversation  to  suffer 
so  tedious  and  melancholy  a  suspension.  Now 
we  should  almost  as  soon  have  expected  that  a 
philosopher  would  have  imagined  a  supernume. 
rary  eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  period,  and 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  for  the  late 
dreariness  of  the  natural  world  and  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  manner  in  which  these 
absentees  from  the  source  and  centre  of  intel. 
lectual  enjoyment  spend  their  time  in  the  coun* 
try,  not  a  little  disqualifies  them  for  the  charms 
of  society.  With  all  due  deference  to  this  able 
reasoner,  from  whom  it  is  hazardous  to  differ, 
we  shouk)  have  really  thought,  tliat  the  long 
leisure  for  reading,  to  which  this  supposed  soli- 
tude must  be  at  least  as  favourable  to  some,  as 
that  indolence,  sleeping,  and  drinking  which 
she  too  indiscriminately  ascribes  to  most,  would 
have  been  generally  seised  ,on  for  the  former 
purpose  by  men,  w^o  are  all  scholars  by  educa- 
tion, and  frequeinly  fftlidious  from  taste. — Thus, 
instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  would  not  this 
leisure  rather  serve  to  nourish  it ;  and,  instead  of 
lowering  the  mind,  furnish  it  with  fresh  images, 
enrich  it  with  new  ideas,  and  aided  by  the 
*  short  retirement  urging  sweet  return,*  dispose 
it  to  repair  with  a  full  mind,  additional  spirit, 
replenished  resources,  and  increased  energy,  to 
that  more  splendid  society  which  she  deems  the 
life  of  life  ;  that  feast  of  intellect,  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  fully  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  and  the  profit  ? — Those 
to  whom  she  alludes,  who  only  hunt,  and  loll, 
and  drink,  and  sleep  at  their  country  seats,  are 
not,  we  presume,  of  that  race  of  active  intellect 
who  would  swell  the  flow  of  soul  by  their  con- 
tributions, were  they  even  tied  as  closely  and 
constantly  to  the  metropolis  as  the  tavern  waiter 
who  draws  their  corks,  or  the  mbre  respectable 
purveyor  who  supplies  the  market  with  their 
luxuries. 

As  we  presume  that  there  is  at  this  time  at 
least  as  much  genius,  and  taste,  and  literature, 
at  home,  as  in  any  capital  abroad,  oonsequentlv 
there  can  be  no  deficiency  of  the  finest  materiaui 
for  enriching  and  embellishing  society,  were 
their  possessors  a  little  more  disposed  to  imitate 
a  neighbouring  nation  in  one  talent,  in  which 
they  must  be  allowod  to  excel  all  others— the 
talent  §efaire  valoir. 

There  is  more  sterling  weight  than  thow  is 
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the  genaine  Engrlish  chiricter ;  and  Mr.  Addi. 
son  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  countrymen 
who,  with  respect  to  intellectual  wealth,  could 
draw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  may  not 
always  hare  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  But  if  they 
are  incessantly  producing  all  they  are  worth  to 
every  comer ;  when  called  out  in  public  situa- 
tions, in  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  we 
see  all  the  energies  of  genius  in  all  its  opulence 
and  variety.  We  si>e  the  most  powerful  reason- 
ing, adorned  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
With  these  ample  materials  ibr  conversation, 
they  are  not  perhaps  driven,  like  some  of  their 
more  volatile  neighbours,  to  talk  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  Talking  is  not  with  Englishmen  so 
completely  a  bemnn^  so  entirely  a  natural  neces- 
■ity.  They  are  more  disposed  to  consider  con- 
versatkin  as  the  refreshment  than  the  pabulum 
of  lift.  Added  to  this,  their  professional  and 
laborious  duties  abroad,  may  make  some  of  them 
frequently  consider  society  as  a  scene  in  which 
rather  to  repose  their  minds,  than  to  keep  them 
in  full  exercise. 

Learning  in  this  country,  is  not  confined  to 
academicians,  authors,  and  j^ipfessional  men. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  king- 
dom who,  if  he  be  not  actually  learned,  has  not, 
however,  been  bred  to  learning.  The  effect  of 
that  high  institution,  hrought  from  the  halls  and 
bowers  of  our  distinguished  seats  of  learning,  is 
generally  diffused ;  it  serves  to  fill  and  adorn 
the  stations  of  dignity,  honour,  and  utility  of. 
public,  as  well  as  to  grace  the  shade  tf'^d  raise 
the  tone  of  private  life.  So  that  an  illiterate 
gentlemen  is  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this 
country,  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  When 
a  learned  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
one  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  who  took 
refuge  in  England,  If  he  dttderstood  Greek,  he 
coolly  replied,  *  MontieiAfmoup  avon»  un  pro- 
fe$$eur!* 

But  to  return  to  the  othec'a^r--Our  only  fear 
on  this  subject  is,  lest  they^  should  not  always 
remain  what  the  writer .  in  question  represents 
them  as  being  at  j^reseht  If,  mdeed,  we  were 
only  sent  into  this  world  tb  be,  entertaining ;  if 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  nothin|[  to  aim 
at  but  to  shine,  nothing  to  covet  but  admiration ; 
we  should  more  readily  coincide  iihoj^inion  with 
this  sprightly  lady.  *     • 

A  great  ancient  has  pronounced  silence  to  be 
no  unimportant  art  in  society,  and  points,  in  a 
particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the  wisest 
in  an  enlightened  assembly,  because  he  knew 
how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there  had  not  been 
many  discreet  imitators  of  this  taciturn  orator 
in  the  London  parties,  what  a  diminution  would 
it  have  been  in  the  number  of  this  lady's  de- 
lighted  auditors,  and  what  a  lessening  of  their 
own  gratification  in  enjoying  the  exhibition  of 
her  superlative  talents ! 

There  are,  indeed,  very  frequently  sounder 
causes  for  being  silent  than  deficiency  of  talent, 
or  lack  of  information ;  and  how  happily  would 
the  multitude  of  idle  talkers  be  dimmished,  if 
they  never  opened  their  mouths,  but  when  they 
bad  something  to  say.  The  writer  in  question 
ascribes  to  causes  which  appear  quite  new,  the 
reserve  and  insipidity  of  the  En/^lish  ladies, 
vheo  ihe  §mj9,  that  the  true  motive  is  the  fear  of 


ridicule ;  and  that  as  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
enliven  conversation,  thev  are  more  struck  with 
the  danger  of  talking,  than  with  the  inconve- 
nience of  silence,    ^e  then  somewhat  unac- 
countably, goes  on  to  attribute  the  frigidity  of 
their  society  to  the  dread  of  newspapers ;  and 
conjectures,  that  because  they  do  not  delight  in 
political  warfare,  they  keep  themselves  back  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  presence  of  others.    We 
did  not  know  that  English  ladies  were  either  so 
political  or  so  discreet,  or  that  vivacity  and  the 
graces  were  such  heavy  losers  from  these  un- 
suspected  causes.    Perhaps  this  lady  did  not 
know  that  the  Ekiglish  educate,  or  rather  did 
once  educate,  women  of  fashion  for  home,    A 
man  of  sense  will  desire  to  find  in  his  domestic 
associate,  good  taste,  general  information,  and  a 
correct  judgment    In  the  course  of  their  litera- 
ry pursuits  and  conversation  together,  he  will 
take  pleasure  in  refining  and  improving  her 
mind ;  but  he  would  not  delight  in  a  wife  who 
will  be  always  introducing  subjects  for  debate, 
who  will  be  always  disputing  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory.   Competition  and  emulation  do  not  contain 
the  elements  of  domestic  happiness.*  He  mar- 
ried for  a  companion,  not  for  a  competitor.    Ri- 
vahry  is  no  ^reat  promoter  of  affection ;  nor  does 
superiority  in  wit  always  confer  superiority  in 
happiness.    A  professed  female  wit,  like  a  pro- 
fessed devotee  to  music,  will  be  soon  weary  of 
wasting  her  talent  on  her  husband ;  and  even 
he,  though  he  might  like  such  an  occasional 
display  in  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  will 
find  other  talents  wanting  in  a  constant  home 
companion  :  talents  which  will  not  only  embel- 
lish, but  improve  society  ;  qualities  which  will 
eclipse  wit,  and  outlive  beauty. 

We  do  not  find  that  those  brilliant  French 
women,  who  had  spoiled  this  sprightly  writer 
for  English  society,  reserved  their  wit  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  husbands,  or  their  learn- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  their  families.  Their 
most  graceful  ethic  and  courtly  poet,  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  real 
value  of  professed  wits  in  society,  has  given  his 
estimate  in  a  single  line : 

Diseun  de  two  moti,  fades  caracteres  1 

Among  other  deductions  from  brilliant  society 
in  England,  this  lively  writer  laments  an  evil, 
which,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  now  be- 
gun, we  fear  may  not  always  remain  a  subject 
of  lamentation,  as  coquetry  is,  in  her  recipe 
book,  the  flavour  which  gives  to  society  its 
poignancy :  and  this  zest  she  complains  is  not 
to  bo  found  in  England,  except  in  the  unmarried! 
If,  however,  the  growing  imitation  of  French 
manners  should  hereafter  add  this  new  savour 
to  the  real  accomplishments  of  English  ladies, 
their  fathers  and  husbands  may  not  think  it  the 
most  desirable  finishing.  She  accounts  for  the 
fondness  of  our  ladies  for  foreign  travel  in  a  man- 
ner not  the  most  flattering  to  their  purity,  by 
supposing  it  to  arise  as  much  from  the  &sir« 
of  escaping  fi-om  the  restraint  on  their  manners, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  fogs  on  their  consti- 
tutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  know  the  true  cause  of  s 
fact,  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  her  saga- 
city for  discovering  at  all,  namely,  why  iht  ait 
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finml  t 


uo  (boM  woman  who  are  coo- 
......  u-  u~iw  iiiuiimata  lociBliai.    OrUinly 

IhU  eipiuutioQ  idmitathe  fblloninv  pielimiiiB. 
17  qiiulion, — Are  the  moveri  in  tiieH  lifttew 
cirdn  diigniled  with  their  exiitence  1  Bj  ths 
tlia  way,  wa  do  not  quits  undanUnd  whelbar  b; 
U  digtul  A  la  VH  >ba  mcuii  ■  diilika  to  turn. 
piny,  or  a  Uute  tor  auicide. 

Bat  1st  lu  du  jnilioa  (o  bar  who  hu  in  moat 
laapacta  dona  ample  jiutics  to  our  coantry.  If 
«he  ii  a  little  aickened  with  the  moody  Ixcitarni- 
ty,  and  oiuMaming  maoaeci  of  out  ladiea,  iha 
ineiooaly  ndMma  tbair  chuBcUr*  by  miking 
IbamafoUallowuioaDfthemoniaalid  viituei ; 
acknowlsdfM  that  aincerily  and  truth  loita  the 
basi*  of  their  coaTcraalion,  even  whets  all  the 
graeea  are  wanting.  It  it  aoiiMwhit  doubtful, 
bowenr,  wbellier  ahe  would  not  williiigt;  hare 
relinquWhed  the  actaaJ,  In  sichaDgs  fiir  tba  ab- 
•sot  qualilie*. 

Wbils  we  cootinm  to  preniTa.  or  nther  to 
improTC  in,  tbia  only  true  raundalionorChriitiui 
ieletcouraa,  we  wik  tan  regrat  the  want  of  ita 
embellishmenti ;  and  while  reaerve  ia  protaclion, 
and  delicacy  aecurity,  we  will  codboIb  oaraelrei 
under  thsse  minor  stiIi,  which  are  oonaidared  aa 
BO  crueil;  datracting  froiii  the  fiBcioatiooa  of 


h  whom  Ihia  ascompliabed  pear  wu  not  ac- 
qoaintad,  recammenda,  with  ai  mncb  warmth  ta 
bia  lard*hip,ttiadu(yaf  plsuiog  our  neighbour. 
fiul  hare  the  two  moraliita  pirL  The  Doble 
wiilar  would  hare  ua  plaaae  othara  to  benefit 
DurBel^ee.  All  hia  precepti  originate,  proceed, 
and  tarmiaate  in  that  oaa  object — aalf  The 
Christian  wiilar  direeta  oa  to  ■  plaaw  othen  for 
their  good,'  Iheir  highmt  good,  Ibeir  moral '  edi- 
Ecition.'  The  eaaenco  of  the  worldly  code  of 
elhioa  ia  aalfiahnesa;  that  <^  the  Chriatian  U 
diai  nterealedneaB. 

There  ii  s  geMrcsilr  in  Chriatian  intercooraa, 
ths  rery  leTsrss  of  that  little  and  narrowing  ■pi- 
tit  •scribsd  to  it  by  those  who  do  not  know,  or 
do  not  loTe  iU  It  cannat  bs  otherwise  ;  Ibr  ars 
not  thofs  who  cnllirala  it  aTsr  ths  tbllowen  of 
Him,  wheaa  aabliow  characteriatic  it  waa — '  that 


laelf?' 
Id  the  society  of  Christ 


a  things o 

tilings  of  otben.  Christians  do  not  make  con- 
nraatioQ  a  thaatra  for  dispate  or  diipla^.  They 
CQOsidei  it  aa  a  reciprocation  of  benignity ;  a 
desire  to  draw  out  the  talenia  of  thoee  who,  with 
nora  merit,  have  leia  pretonsion.  An  inlar- 
"ment  between  intellectual  sod 


efaana*  ol 
Uglihpr 


pnfilable,  there  muat  be  an  accordinoe  of  prin- 
•i|Ja,  if  not  of  opinion.  The  oonranation  will 
ftsqnenlly  bafe  •  lincture  ofreligian,  even  when 
lb*  lopia  ondsr  diacdanon  ta  not  religiona.  To- 
xica barely  aaauler  are  autceptiUe  ofthii  apirit ; 
and  in  puna  and  diaoreat  hands,  they  will  b« 
treated  in  a  waj  to  promote  religion  without  pro- 
line t«ligiDa  kaepa  tfae  whole  mto  in  order 


'  whether  ha  be  engaged  in  baaioaaa  or  in  com- 
pany. It  sheds  its  benign  infloence  far  beyond 
Its  own  sphsre,  and  b^  a  raflei  light  cisti  s  ray 
on  sctioni  or  spsculatiODS  to  which  it  bas  no  ini- 
msdiate  reference.  The  Chiiatisn  does  not  go 
out  of  hii  way  in  aearcb  of  wit,  or  smbellith- 
ment,  thongh  ha  doea  not  refuse  them  when  tliej 
naturally  present  themaelTei,  when  they  grow 
oat  of  the  subject,  and  the  story  ia  not  inrenlad 
lor  their  forced  introduction,  nor  any  socriBca 
mideofsomelbing  belter  than  the  mialies.  Ths 
Christian  lues  his  tilenli  Lemperstelj,  seeks  not 
to  flclipae  Iho  leu  brilliant;  sod  had  much 
ratlwrnotahtne  at  all,  than  shine  at  the  axpsns* 
of  another.  The  religious  man  in  society  Gnda 
means  for  the  eieicisB  of  many  chiiatian  virtual 
without  descanting  on  them, — candour,  charita- 
ble conalmctiDn,  patience  with  the  tcsa  aoligbt- 
ened,  and  temper  with  (he  less  lorbeiring,  • 
scrupulous  voracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a 
watchful  guard  againat  every  vain  Ihnoght  and 
every  light  eipreaaion.  He  is  carefnl  to  pre> 
acrve  wit  unaullied,  gayety  pure,  and  vivacity 
correct  Ho  ia  constantly  on  the  watch  to  in. 
troduce  subjects  of  a  higher  strain;  when  the 
occasion  oSers,  ho  gladly  embrscei  it,  but  with 
a  doe  regard  to  lime,  place,  and  circa miliiocea 
Let  it  be  obeerved,  we  are  not  here  apeaking  of 


Engliih  Opinion  <^  Fnndt  Sacitt^. 


with  admiration,  aa  the  centre  bf 

"ant  in  wit,  or  fiaolnating  in  ooi 

capital,  which  belbre  the  Revolution  waa  laid 

>  contain  twenty  thoosand  men  of  leltera,  high 

aociaty  was  not  likely  to  want  eulogists.     I^e 

trivigant  enoomiums  bestowed  on  these  so. 

Bliea  by  theit  own  people,  and  echoed  back  by 

irs,  may  prevent  ita  bemg  thought  ineipedinit 

give  a  auperfidal  sketch  of  a  lew  of  tba  lead. 

.  g  obBrieteiB  which  asem  to  have  aet  the  sup*. 

riority  of  tb*  circles  over  which  tlMj  preaided 

above  all  oompetition.    It  is,  we  repeat,  the  ap> 

prebenaion  that  thia  boasted  superiority  may 

Idndle  undue  admirstion,  snd  even  excite  anvj, 

ia  tlia  srdent  and  ingenuoua  mind  of  yonnw 

persons  of  tasta,  who  feel  thamaalvea  preoloded 

from  thi  e^jqf&teiit,  wUeb  matt  apolofiH  fiir 
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the  freedom,  whilst  it  explains  the  motive,  oF 
these  observations. 

It  is  indeed  wounding  to  delicacy  to  speak 
explicitly  on  things  which  should  not  be  so  much 
as  named.  Yet  though  it  is  painful  to  todch  on 
such  topics,  bow  shall  we  be  so  likely  to. pre  vent 
evils,  as  by  exposing  them  7  Perhaps  it  may 
check  the  desire  of  imitation,  lightly  to  touch  on 
a  few  of  the  bad  charactert  who  preside  over 
these  good  societies. 

That  many  have  escaped  their  pollution,  is  a 
thing  more  to  inspire  wonder  than  to  excite  imi- 
tation. All  do  not  die  of  the  plague  where  the 
plague  rsges ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  few  is 
DO  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  where  so 
many  have  been  infected. 

In  certain  societies  the  difficulties  of  being 
witty  is  materially  diminished  by  the  readiness 
of  the  speaker  to  make  any  sacrifice,  both  to  pie- 
ty and  modesty,  to  the  good  thing  he  is  about  to 
utter.  While  the  feeling  of  that  very  sacrifice 
may  perhaps  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  profane  hearer,  the  Christian,  not  inferior 
in  talent,  rejects  in  horror  the  reputation  for  wit 
to  be  obtained  by  any  such  sacrifice  himself,  arid 
disdains  to  sanction  or  applaud  it  as  the  hearer 
of  others. 

Though  the  late  sanguinary  revolution  in 
France  overturned  law,  order,  government,  and 
religion ;  and  had  given  a  more  emphatical  cha- 
racter to  crime  of  every  description ;  yet  if  we 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it,  we  shall  see  that  this  tremendous 
convulsion  rather  aggravated  than  introduced 
many  of  its  moral  corruptions.  To  be  convinced 
ipf  this,  we  need  not  travel  so  far  back  as  the  pe- 
vriod  which  the  natives  consider  as  ths  acme  of 
human  glorj — the  age  of  Louis  Q^Jaiorze^  of 
Richelieu,  and  the  Academy,  the  immortal  For. 
ty,  as  this  academy  had  tha^JMdesty  to  Qall  it- 

More  sober'ltkiti'kerA  argWMpir,  of  opinion, 
that  what  chardct^rjs^  tl^j^B^id  reign,  was 
unbounded  exfrrframinV^  ^f^PIt  profligacy, 
and  tolerated  debW^^.,  ^Surely  these,  which 
were   its   notorious  difp^ioi 


are  practices 

fandeur«f  a 

ed  that, 

j^^ression 

^Aihibition 


which  contribute  little  toTnte 

country ;  unless,  indeecLJt  c 

according  to  thcLfearfuf^Iifn 

of  the  other  wii^^oral  Burke 

of  vice  in  a  better  taste,  b^  taking  fifbtalt  all  its 

apparent  grossness,  takes  away  half  of  its  real 

turpitude. 

What  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise  the 
evil,  when  all  the  bounds  of  moral  restraint  were 
to  far  broken  through,  as  that  the  royal  wife  and 
the  royal  mistress  were  every  where  received 
with  the  same  appearance  of  respect,  when  they 
were  even  met  together  in  the  same  societies  7 

Louis  has  lately  obtained,  in  certain  quarters, 
a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  his  buried  fame,  by  the 
only  method  perhaps  by  which  it  could  have 
been  raised, — a  comparison  with  the  prisoner 
of  St.  Helena.  But  surely  to  have  committed 
(ewer  crimes  than  the  man  who  has  committed 
mure  than  any  other  man,  is  not  to  have  attained 
a  very  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
len  ie.  Are  splendour  in  decoration  and  mag- 
nificence in  expense  a  mantle  broad  enough  to 
cover  that  injustice  and  those  ezactiona  on  a 


plundered  people  by  which  they  were  purchased? 
Tiie  piety  of  the  king^s  latter  days  is  frequently 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  disorders  of 
his  earlier  life.  But  surely  the  transition  from 
profligacy  to  persecution  is  no  great  improve- 
ment in  the  human  character.  Were  not  his 
false  virtues  even  more  destructive  than  his 
avowed  vices  7  Did  matters  take  a  better  turn, 
when  the  monarch  by  exchanging  gross  immo- 
ralities  for  the  exercise  of  a  superstitious  and 
intolerant  religion,  indulged  himself  and  his  di- 
rectress in  a  long  and  bitter  persecution  of  his 
own  subjects  7  a  persecution  accompanied  with 
every  act  of  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  Ex 
ile,  proscription,  torture,  death,  were  the  re- 
wards  of  four  millions  of  his  faithful  proiestant 
subjects!  To  these  rigorous  exercises  of  arbi- 
trary  power,  he  was  encouraged  and  impelled 
by  a  woman  who  had  heraelf  been  educated  in 
the  faith  she  now  endeavours  to  exterminate. 
We  pass  over  this  intermediate  government  of 
*  the  godless  Regent  trembling  at  a  star,*  in 
whose  character,  in  addition  to  the  most  dis. 
graceful  vices,  we  see  a  shocking,  but  not  un- 
common union  of  the  wildest  superstition  with 
the  most  avowed  infidelity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  equally  corrupt 
successor,  we  have  endless  records  o^  the  state 
of  society  among  persons  in  the  higher  walks 
life.  These  notices  are  to  be  found  in  a  multi. 
tude  of  ihe  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  individu- 
als who  were  themselves  actors  and  interlocu- 
tors in  these,  scenes  of  familiar  life.  These 
fashionable  societies  are  all  that  come  within 
our  present  designs.  Many  of  those  works  have 
preserved  the  history  of  characters,  principles, 
and  sentiments,  which  had  they  been  consigned 
to  eternal  qblivion,  religion  would  have  h^  less 
to  mourn,  and  virtue  lesito  regret. 

Many  of  these  writings,  for  life  would  be  too 
short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  peruse  them  all,  are 
adorned  with  elegancies  of  composition,  and 
graces  of  style,  which,  had  they  been  devoted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given, 
might  have  benefitted  the  world  as  much  as  they 
have  injured  it  Out  of  all  these  mischievous 
but  lighter  writings,  we  shall  only  mention  one 
or  two ;  nor  would  they  have  been  noticed  in  a 
little  work  of  this  nature,  but  for  the  ^iqpularity 
they  have  obtained  ,among  (is,  and  odf  dread  of 
that  natural  progress,*  the  tendency  uf  admira- 
tion to  produce  imitation. 

In  the  life  of  Marmontel,  written  by  himself, 
we  have  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  decorous 
vice  and  accredited  infamy^K)f  abandoned  man- 
ners, to  which  reference  is  frequently  made,  at 
least  to  the  characters  which  exhibit  them, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  their  turpitude. 
Vices  abound  and  are  revealed  without  the  least 
apparent  suspicion  of  their  guilt.  The  intima- 
tions, indeed,  are  not  repeated  in  the  way  of 
boasting,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  the 
character  he  was  eulogixing.  If  there  are  no 
offensive  descriptions  of  vicious  manners,  it 
seems  to  be  because  they  were  not  understood 
to  be  vicious ;  and  if  gayety  of  spirit  seems  to 
conceal  from  the  writer  the  complexion  of  his 
own  morals,  gayety  of  style  seems  almost  to 
make  the  reader  loee  tight  of  the  character  of 
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[he  cqmp&ny  In  which  lie  u  pdRBLD^  bji  limB. 
In  fact  the  ilelioMtion  of  Ihose  cliaiactera  con. 
aiita  ralhar  ia  ■  morbid  iiuenBibilitj  in  lin,  Ihan 
in  in  atnbiliaua  diaplaf  of  it  The  (light  icil 
thrown  over  corrupt  oiannerB  by  decency  ofei- 
piCMion,  Mcmi  the  e&bctof  iionie  temuns.  not 
of  principle,  but  of  good  tulo.  Jt  ia  the  cold- 
bloodedneu  of  a  heart  alagniUd  by  long  habits 
or  impunity  1  tor  while  tha  passions  are  infiamcd 
by  Giiminal  indulecncoa,  the  »cn>ibiliLiBa  or  the 
•on]  are  chilled.  The  mind  inunsibly  lonca  that 

delicacy  of  perception  w  I 

DDl  only  the  ahadea  of  i 


This  deadnaaa  of  principle,  and  livelim 
knguage,  it  ia  which  makes 

other*  we  could  i    

Women  of  fasl 


:e  and  virluf. 


Quld  name,  so  peculiarly  dangcraul. 
f  fashion,  of  the  very  norat  dea^p- 


ftmiliaily  idmitted,  ^ 

Kdmiration,  not  merely  of  llieir  talents,  bu£tli%Jr 
Tirtues.  The  eharmsof  their  conversa^^i^.^di 
the  amiablenesa  of  their  characters,  .uetF^ 
theme  of  hia  unmixed  panegyric.  Inci^^^1[^. 
however,  as  a  thing  by  the  by,  la  a  trittAnot^^ 
quiring  to  be  named  eipresaly,  aa  a  ftilE>n|l 
ioialidstiiig  anj'  of  their  pcr<actiDn«.^ 
out,  that  these  women,  so  faultless  an|%  , . 
gytiBBd,  are  living  in  an  illicit  comntrtP^.^iUi. 
different  men— men,  whoeo  wive  ''     '- 

nme  unceneurablo  guilt,  carcyi 
conneiioD*  with  the  husbuida  of    ^ 
Sobriety,  chastity,  the  conjugal Jibi 
Tirtuee,  are  not  thought  '"*' 


oratinnl  In  illuBlriting  the  character  of  hi* 
friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  age,  he  describe* 
this  period  a>  '  a  season  when  ingenious  triSinj 
is  peculiarly  graceful ;  a  period  in  which  men 
might   giiG   themselves   np   to  lavily  wilh  the 

ago,  aaya  the  oralor,  that  tht  mind  il  diiabuttd 
sn  oTi.'.atifri'ecIi,  and  thai  a  rrun  Aai  a  ri^il  l» 
}e0^gBn  ecrry  thing !  It  ii  then  that  lung  ei. 
pM^co  has  liught  him  the  wit  of  conceiling 
^mKn  under  i  veil  which  may  embellish  it!  ' 
^  ^l^oevcr  has  cast  an  eye  on  (he  li^^y  pab- 
■i  n/^hn^  leders  of  Madame  du  DeffaneiVa  most 

iHAij^d  nich  ■  picture  of  tlie  iidilSn  even  oT 
'j||iva1e  and  aclccl  Bociety.^aUng  V''"""*  ^ 
^b  rank,  science,  laaJcjdUHu^ulure,  aa  mast 
timke  him  look  aii^J^({;dtpinclions  without 

hen  beln1i«UIKt)4lod  with  ihoae  pria 

'MiffjSi^^^r  Ulonta  estimable. 
^   a  i)«Ja,*-wiP'  dialinguiBhed  lady,  we 

Iviiqoliqcboly  instance  bow  completely  in  Pari*, 

livJi^lt^Hi  disregard  of  all  the  Dbligaliont 

giftj^i'Hi^ie^ttig  religion,  all  the  cbaritie* 

'' UT  llBBiea[I<i^tict*e,'all   the   parpoaea  of  sacial 

'  iutii]fulness,.»)J^n  'i*r  pari,  perleclly  compalt- 

Mb  wiui  her  Ji^g  i^cejted  into  the  firtt  aocietj. 

WW^^^ATJI^r jUBDcitles,  all  tlie  objection*, 

IMilV'af^lMc/I'B.- ''""'f*'"  ^ifolhar  plica, 

-^-^l^htteMilitOlfflttitho  reigning  idol— the 

*-*-|fo((33fc^lli' conversation,  Ihfl  vanilj 

i^^o  eclipsed  otliers. 

pv  tittle  splendid  talents  ooo- 

Icilies  of  the  life,  or  to  the  fir- 

posBBsaor.     We  even  Bee  that,  when 

tha  conlraul  of  sound  principle,  they 

ease  tha  present  capacity  for  evil, 

iponaibility  of  >  fbture  reckoning. 


veniencea;  «■' 
b^  a  nio(g  \ 
diTBrt  liiiwi. 

parinduaett-gije^ind  increased  levity.  Instead 
of  desiring  to  invest  it  with  the  peaceful  attri. 
bate*  of  calmnea*  and  resignation,  they  invent- 
ad  the  means  of  making  old  age  lose  ilneT,  as  it 
wei»,  in  youthful  imagea,  not  only  by  indulging 
in  light  reading,  but  loose  compoailion.  One 
of  Uum  waa  ao  aucceBafuNy  boiled  in  .Medea's 
kettle,  that  hia  eulogiet  triumphantly  tells  us  he 
tranalaled  Arioato,  and  pabliebed  Isles  eibibit. 
ing  pictom  of  volupluonanesa  without  inde- 
oen^  i  and  theso  boasted  eiploits  are  adduced 
as  adding  freah  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  very 
vergeof  eternity ! 

Hear  i  celebrated  academician  immoitaliie 
oM  of  the  dMoaaed  canTriternitf  in  hia  public 


Soma  af  tliase^  brilliant  aocicliee  fostered  ia 

Ibcir  bosohga  the  aurponte  that  wore  ao  soon  to 

ating,  not  on^y  their  country,  but  all  Europe. 

Here  were  cherished  those  aosdcmical  philoso- 

letB,  ails,  andijiolilical  cconomiats,  who  lint 

lundtd  the  alarC  for  the  simultaneoua  eilittc- 

id  allara  ;  who  first  eihibilad 

nediCB  for  curing  dcBpotisn 

jperslition  by  atheism  :  wbe 


eeds  of  those  revoluiion- 


by  anarchy,  andsupersl 

sowed  tlia  first  ^roRlic  » 

ary  horrors  which  »o  rapidly  sprung  up  into 

the  poieonouB  tree'df  liberty,  and  who  hurled 

their  arrows  at  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  erected 

on  the  meditated  roina  of  his  kingdom,  the  tern. 

pie  of  the  goddesa  of  [cason. 

Previouely  to  some  of  Madame  du  Dcffsna'a 
numerouB  intrigues,  she  had  been  sepanted 
from  her  husband,  on  the  ground  which,  it  ii 
presumed,  the  lewa  of  England  would  not  re- 
cognise as  a  lawful  impediment — that  •  ki  teai 
a  tcrak  and  tirtiomr  tomvaniaa  F  Blie  was  ex- 
traordinarily acute,  but  her  acuteness,  Ihoufb 
it  waa  frequently  just,  wia  always  malicioua. 

•  Pi«ch  or  rnndorcci  to  the  Aeail*iiir  oo  lliedeatl 
of  Monaiourik  Tnwea. 
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tt  1>  difficult  to  uj  vhBlher  sho  was  more 
pleteljr  dcfieisnt  in  •ensibility  or  priaciplc. 
poueind  all  the  quiiitiM  trhich  tlttact, 
WKnted  all  ttHxe  which  ■lUchj  or  rather,  she 
wauled  no  Itlent  but  that  of  taming 
poueaHd  to  >  better  aooount.  Nol  puoeMing 
thB  fomale  Tirtueg,  ihe  either  did  not  believe  in 
their  eiistenee,  or  deepised  Iht-m.  If  iho  wiinl< 
od  any  vicBp  il  waa  that  of  hrpocriay ;  Gir  ihe 
takes  little  pains  to  hide  quaJLtics  which-  if«re 
ool  fit  to  be  >een.  If  iha  poucaied  ddj  Tirtue, 
it  w»i  frankneaa,  which  yet  «u  often  diafignhd 
by  coirapnen,  and  not  Hldom  cauntericled  by* 
faleehcxxL  .  She  wanted  all  the  good  feeling*  of' 
kindneiBr  a&ctioD,  and  tendeineea ;  and  poa. 
aeiaed  in  phrlb^tioa  all  the  bad  ones  of  ili-nalure, 
jeatouiy,  end  vnfii  bnt  her  ruling  passion  w^ 
a  eelfiahnen  tha.aidM  doBply  rooliid.  and  an 
agntiun  the  nio*tj>)nip|jJalf.wiCDnquerablfl. 

The  dark  and  IMW'^cliu^clor  which  ahe 
taksa  little  paina  (a  conOM^  je'  rendered  more 
broadly  conapicnoui  by  (he  UBiinth  of  h^  co- 
louring, the  atren^  of  her  tinf;ut|{e,'and  the 
power  of  her  wit,  all  freqaeDtly  Bxecciied  in 
proclaiming  her  own  impietiea.    ..  .-» 

It  il  a  atiiking  praoT  of  the  unrtljntitig.'ratv 
coar  of  her  bearl,  that  Bfrieiid,<if,  (he  same  c|^ 
of  chaiaetar,*  whom  ihs  had  fiAnUirly  loved  as 
mach  a>  ahe  could  love  any  wdnun  i  on^  mhg 
had  been  her  select  cotapanvn  in  bar  ownhousa 
fifteen  yean,  bat  who  had  qi)ittcd  her  in  dipeist, 
and  aei  up  a  talkiHg  hgpi*  ihr  haraeli;  ^hick 
drew  away  aome  of  '  thl  best  feithcM  in  liCr 
wing/— OD  hearing  the  dettfa  ef  Uiia'ri'v^ii^y, 
she  only  ezclaimed,  'I  wiih  ^e-had  dicdniany 

Eiara  ago,  and  then  I  sboulil'  ntlt.nw&Jvt 
'Alembertl'  *■','•''     ,} 

We  laaru  from  her  letten,  that  her^sjlIwKli^ 
BDciety  was  oompoaed  not  merely  of  wits,  'p1iilt> 
aophera,  and  academiciana,  but  of  women  qf 
tank,  of  Doblea,  and  of  atatMtneiirifflh  one 
of  whom  ahe  was  connectod — Friim  .Miosa.^it 
most  be  conftaaed,  admirably  wrilloo  epiittes, 
we  profitably  learn  much  of  the  hoUownem  of 
worldly  fiiendahipa,  much  of  (he  insincorily  of 
mere  wits  and  mere  mei^of  let&re — of  persons 
who  asaociate  together,  pully  for  the  credit  of 
having  it  known  that  they  are  so  associated-^ 
ivho  mil  acrimony  and  adaialion,  venturing  to 
indemnify  themselrea  for  their  reciprocal  flat- 
tery when  together,  b;  their  cutting  aircasrat 
when  aepaialed.  Happily,  Ibe  more  wo  see  ot^ 
those  communicstione  the  mors  we  are  con- 
Tinoed  that  nothing  but  sound  principle,  'godlv 
aiocerity,'  a  conqueat  over  vanity,  a  triumph 
ever  egotism,  an  habitual  straggle  against  sel- 
Gahnea*  can  establish  an  honourable,  virtuous 
and  daraUe  lliendsbip,  or  abed  a  benign  lustre 
OD  the  most  polished  society. 

We  repeat,  thai  those  reports  are  not  indus. 
trkwaly  gleaned  from  rival  parlica,  i I l.in formed 
anraaiiitB,  nor  even  fromrirtaous  writers,  eager 
to  expose  tin  vices  they  detested  ;  but  from  the 
|«iacipal  performers  in  the  scene — from  a  wo- 
man whose  uncontrollable  openness  prevents 
bar  coDcaaling  her  own  TJcea. 

Wa  see,  not  witbont  pain,  her  exposure  of  the 
whom  she  so 


scduloDsIy  courts,  and  so  conMantly  abuam ;  m 
see  the  malignity  which   Ibrcas  itself  through 

ippear  amiable  in  (he  eyes 


ofth 


we  see  the  uorroding  envy,  the  gnawing  jcakiaiy, 
and  sometimes  ttie  obvious  aversion  Ia  [he  in- 
dividuala  of  a  society,  without  which  ahe  can- 
not exist ;  which  society  probably  enlertained  a 
reciprocal  hatred  ofthiir  flattering  hosteaa,  and 
yet  could  not  exist  without  htr.  All  this  ex- 
hibits a  scene,  from  which  m  unsophisticated  En- 
glish lieart  turns  away,  sickening  with  disgust. 
This  unhappy  woman,  old,  deal^  blind,  re- 
pining, and  impious,  yet  drew  this  accomplish- 
ed  society  about  her  by  their  mutual  fundnni 
Tov  conversation.  They  met  wilhoot  affection, 
they  parted  without  regret )  yet  meet  they  must 
— Vney  were  necessary  to  each  other,  nol  for 
oomfnrt,  for  they  knew  nellbci  the  name  nor 
the  thing ;  but  society  being  an  article  of  the 
Hnl  necessity  for  the  support  of  existence,  it 
must  be  had  wi(h  companions  haling,  and  hated 
by.  eafh  other.    Under  each  clrcumstancea,  the 


I*  for  E 


:iety  si 


ai«a  "Rng  appeUte- 

II  Yi  "CiwDver,  a  cheerless,  heartless  society, 
f^ere^^sons  of  talents  and  breeding  meet,  not 
■D-mucb.lo  onjny  each  other,  as  lo  get  rid  of 
themsaJvea.  Intimacy  without  confidence,  and 
InJerjMursB  without  esteem,  add  little  lo  lbs 
genaihp,  delights  of  social  lile.  Competition, 
wJiile  itioSamei  vanity,  is  no  impronr  of  kind- 
■o^B  -; 

^.In^aVi^jrlfe  Paris,  where  men  were  wii» 
ap^  audiiffa  iqf  mpfession,  and  ladies  judges  and 
eritjioa  by  A|Mew  njlhiog^as  considered  ^oa 
^  Bxak#6iCDo*ffi>^«ae«»^kies:lflft'4a4t  oF* 
(aMll|,U^ia«^.#tasl<V^ta9.:  t^  P9et 
pf^ftjpej  ^.'Iftk,  ne^tiaVeier,  so  much'to  M 
co^ctA^^  BjUltji^fjL-  ^1,  so  much  to  be 
™uiii«Hea.(^'fli(t«^Vr»  'elurn,  paying 
uspnilai'^ai^tM  amiti  tnifterfcit  coin,  Ihs 
honour  ••qgiUB^.^lbABlt^hD  benefit  dona 

work ;  his4^A-w'ij»«^*Bi|*'nded  on  tbe  avow- 
ed patronage  ArJtvniSaD^Soin  we,  in  our  plain 
language,  shourdrMrtl^ilVAiu.'  Me  it  graterd 
to  receive'hfs  .imprrmtfA£,(^4  lua  E[own  of 
Uuret  fro/n  fair  and"  lai^ti'^flllVW  impure 
hands;  and  Paris  rcspijifd*! peit-morning,  wilt 
the  imtDDrtalTty  asBigned,hil)i.  by  the  decisioa 
of  this  coterie.  '. »         .; 

All  this  might  be  very  well,  or  at  least  wonlu 
not  be  so  very  bad,  ifthere  ware^o  future  reck 
onlngj  but  lo  aae  old  age  without  ocmaolalion 
dreading  aotiludeas  only  lesa  terrible  than  death 
to  contemplate  loss  of  sight  as  only  augmentinf 
■piritnsi  blindness,  yet  lo  see  Ihe  aiQicted  auf. 
ferer  clinging  lo  this  miserable  eiiatenca,  and 
ifb  of  ain  with  a  death  without  peni- 
withoul  hope;  to  consider  tatenls  ca- 
pable of  great  things  abused  and  misapplied ,- a 
God  nol  merely  foriaken,  but  denied ;  all  these 
lages  from  ivhich  the  sober  mind  turns 
away  with  horror  softened  by  compaasion.  Mar 
every  daughter  ofBrilaia  say,  with  tlie  patriarch 
of  old, '  Come  not  into  their  secret,  O  my  sool; 
I  their  assembly  let  not  thine  honour  be  united!' 
Some  ladiea  of  unimpeached  motaliti 
found  in  theae  ootwie*.    TrM    ~   ' 


motalilT  were 
yel  we  hope  t« 
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be  fbrgifen  for  sayin^r,  that  they  conid  have  re- 
tained hot  little  of  that  delicacy  which  should 
preterre  the  parity  of  society,  when  they  make 
no  scrapie  of  mixing  intimately  with  women 
whose  practices  the^  would  not  by  any  means 
adopL  In  each  society  rirtae  withers,  delicacy 
is  impaired,  and  principle  finally  extinguished. 
In  this  view  it  is  impossible  not  to  make 
a  short  digression,  to  observe  with  gratitude  on 
the  obligations  of  English  society  to  our  late 
▼enerated  queen.  Not  to  insist  on  the  admirable 
examples  she  set  in  her  exact  performance  of 
all  the  domestic  duties ;  her  public  conduct,  in 
one  important  instance,  will  ever  reflect  honour 
on  her  memory — we  mean  her  solicitude  to  pre- 
vent the  impure  mixtures  to  which  we  are  now 
alluding.  She  raised  as  it  were,  a  rampart  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue ;  and  her  strictness  in  ex- 
eluding  from  the  royal  presence  all  who  had 
ferfeited  their  claim  to  be  introduced  to  it,  had 
a  general  moral  effect,  by  excluding  them  also 
from  the  virtuous  society  of  others  of  their  own 
rank.  Discriminations  of  this  nature  are  of 
incalcolable  value  in  preserving  the  distinctions 
between  correctness  and  impurity,  when  no 
oflbnder,  though  of  the  highest  rank,  can  pre- 
serve the  pubhc  dignity  of  the  station  she  has 
dishonoured. 

■  Twas  bard,  perhaps,  on  here  and  there  a  waif, 
Deairoue  to  return,  and  not  received ; 
Bat  was  a  wholeeome  rigour  in  the  main, 
And  taught  the  unblemished  to  preserve  with  care 
That  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all.* 

COWPEB. 

London  also  has  had  its  select  assemblies  for 
conversation.  They  were  neither  trifling,  dull, 
DOT  pedantic  If  there  were  less  display  of  wit, 
le»s  pains  to  be  easy,  less  study  to  be  natural, 
less  afiectation  of  being  unaffected,  less  effort  to 
be  unooDstrained,  there  was  more  sincerity,  in- 
tegrity, and  kindness.  If  there  was  a  less  per- 
petual  aim  at  beinff  ingenious,  ingenuity  was 
never  wanting.  If  there  were  less  persiflage 
and  sarcasm,  there  was  more  affection,  trum, 
and  natare.  Religion,  though  not  discussed, 
was  always  venerated,  and  no  degree  of  rank  or 
talent  would  have  procured  an  introduction 
when  there  was  any  taint  on  the  reputation. 

The  tone  of  social  intercourse  is  at  present, 
perhaps,  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  recent  adop- 
tion of  more  direct  religious  improvement  in 
the  private  parties  of  some  persons  of  rank  and 
talents.    But  to  return  to  Paris. 

One  instance  more  of  the  substitution  of  ta- 
Isnt  for  virtue,  and  of  the  little  regard  paid  to 
the  absence  of  the  one  where  the  other  abound- 
ed ;  one  instance  more,  and  we  will  relieve  our 
readera,  and  carry  them  to  breathe  a  purer  at- 
mosphere in  better  company.  The  celebrated 
Madame  d*Epinay  is  described  by  one  of  her 
admirers,*  who  came  in  the  order  of  succession 
pext  afler  Rousseau,  not  only  as  the  most  attrac- 
tive, but  most  dUereet  of  women !  This  discre- 
tion, which  is  his  rather  than  hers,  appears  in 
his  making  her  indulgence  in  forbidden  gratifi- 
cations, consistent  with  her  constant  regard  for 
public  opinion,  and  the  desire  of  reputation.  He 
records,  intentionally  to  her  honour,  that  being 

•  Ls  Baron  ds  Qfimni. 


above  all  prejudices  herself,  (that  is,  above  tho 
weakness  of  Christianity,)  yet  no  one  knew 
better  what  was  due  to  the  prejudices  of  others. 
She  conformed,  he  observes,  as  scrupulously  to 
old  usages,  as  to  new  opinions,  and  kept  up  the 
outward  observances  of  the  church  as  much  as 
a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  could  have  done  ; 
that  is,  she  was  at  once  an  infidel  and  a  hvpo- 
crite.  He  proclaims  to  her  glory,  that,  *  without 
believing  in  any  catechism  but  that  of  good 
sense,  she  never  failed  to  receive  the  sacraments, 
painful  as  the  stupid  ceremony  was,  with  the 
best  grace  imaginable,  as  oflen  as  decency,  or 
the  scruples  of  her  friends,  made  it  becoming.' 

*  Perhaps,*  adds  her  profane  panegyrist,  *  there 
was  as  much  greatness  in  receiving  them  with 
her  notion  of  them,  as  there  would  have  been  in 
refusing  them.*  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with 
such  a  conformity  of  principles,  she  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  homage  of 
the  academician  7 

We  are  amused  to  think  with  what  a  con- 
temptuous smile  of  pity  these  ladies,  with  all 
their  allowed  taste  and  learning,  must,  if  they 
were  consistent,  have  beheld  the  pictures  of 
these  obsolete  wives,  Andromache  and  Penelope, 
as  delineated  by  the  Grecian  bard — pictures  of 
female  excellence  and  domestic  virtue,  which 
have  drawn  the  tear  of  admiring  sympathy  from 
many  a  British  eye.  The  poet  has  omitted  to 
mention  whether  their  valiant  lords  loved  them 
the  less  for  having  spent  the  hours  of  their  ab- 
sence in  scenes  of  bloody  warfare  or  perilous  ad- 
venture, in  mournful  solitude,  cheating  the  time 
in  simple  occupations,  yet  such  as  served  to  keep 
up  the  memory  of  their  beloved  heroes ;  in  one, 
by  contriving  decorations  for  a  living  lord,  or, 
in  the  other,  honouring  the  memory  of  the  dead 
one,  by  preparing  funeral  honours  K>r  his  father, 
ingeniously  deferring  the  detested  second  nnp- 
tiids  by  nightly  unravelling  the  daily  labour, 
and  thus  keeping  her  promise  of  consent  when 
the  work  should  be  finished,  and  preserving  her 
fidelity  to  her  lord  by  never  finishing  it. 

What  manly  English  heart  would  not  prefer 
the  fond  anxiety  of^he  Trojan  wife,  which  led 
her  in  secret  to  the  watch-tower  to  mark  the 
battle,  and  tenderly  seek  to  explore  her  husband 
so  soon  to  bleed, — to  all  the  Aspasias  of  Greece, 
to  all  the  Du  Deffands,  the  De  PEspinasses,  the 
D*Epinays,  to  all  the  beau  ideal  of  the  fancy, 
and  all  the  practical  pollutions  of  the  life,  of  the 

*  bonnes  societies^  of  the  metropolis  of  France. 

But,  happily,  we  need  not  go  back  to  ransack 
antiquity  for  examples  in  the  finely  imagined 
females  of  Troy  or  Ithica,  nor  for  toamings  to 
the  polished,  but  profligate  courtezans  of  Athena, 
nor  to  the  criminal  countesse  of  Paris ; — we  may 
find  instances  of  the  one,  and  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other,  nearer  home.  We  need  go 
no  further  for  the  highest  examples  of  female 
dignity,  talent,  and  worth,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  biography  of  our  own  country. 

We  could  produce  no  inconsiderable  number 
in  the  highest  rank  of  women,  who  if  their 
names  are  not  blazoned  in  the  book  of  fame,  will 
be  recorded  in  more  lasting  characters  in  the 
book  of  life — who,  if  their  memoirs  are  not 
spangled  with  their  bans  moft,  have  yet  had 
their  good  actions  and  hoJ^y  principles  cmbtlmed 
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in  the  writinj^s  of  their  faithfal  Christian  friends. 
Bat  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few. 

The  Lady  Mary  Armyne,  descended  from  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  was  eminently 
akillcd  in  human,  but  especially  in  divine  learn- 
inj;^.  But  the  remembrance  of  her  talents, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  the  first  order,  is 
lost  in  that  of  her  Christian  virtues.  Among 
numerous  other  instances  of  her  pious  exertions, 
she  contributed  largely  to  the  8up{)ort  of  a  so- 
ciety for  converting  the  Indians  in  New-Eng- 
land, long  before  missions  were  thought  of  by 
her  tardy  countrymen.  On  hearing  of  the  fatal 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  instantly  de- 
▼oted  a  large  sum  to  those  exiled  and  destitute 
clergymen  who  had  fled  hither  for  protection. 
Her  piety  was  as  exemplary  as  Uiat  extensive 
benevolence  of  which  it  was  the  source. 

In  Birches  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  saying 
every  thing  to  say  that  she  was  entirely  wortiiv 
of  being  sister  to  that  illustrious  Christian  phi- 
losopher.  Of  the  eminently  pious  Lady  Frances 
Hobart,  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  James  the 
First,  Dr.  Collins  has  preserved  an  interesting 
memorial.  A  long  and  unwearied  attention,  for 
many  years  to  the  bodily  sufferings  of  her  lord, 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  her  anxiety  for  his 
spiritual  interests.  Through  the  blessing  of  God 
■be  became  the  honoured  instrument  of  a  total 
change  in  his  character,  who  never  named  her 
by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  his  *  dear 
aaint*  This  term  had  not  then  fallen  into  re- 
proach. 

Of  Susanna,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  it  is  impos- 
Bible  to  say  too  much.  For  brevity's  sake,  how- 
ever, we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
particulars  in  speaking  of  a  life  which  was  a 
constant  series  of  secret  piety  and  active  bene- 
▼olence.  When  near  her  end,  which  happened 
in  her  twenty-second  year,  she  implored  her 
lord,  that  whatever  provision  might  be  made 
for  the  fortunes  or  acquirements  ofHier  children, 
that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  Christianity,  in  comparison  of 
which  she  esteemed  all  worldly  accomplish- 
ments as  nothing.  To  her  dying  father,  who 
had  been  inattentive  to  Christian  duties,  she  ad- 
ministered such  spiritual  supports,  that  in  rap- 
tare  he  praised  God  that  ho  should  live  to  re- 
ceive  his  best  religious  consolations  from  his 
own  child  ! 

To  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Cutts,  the  incom- 
parable wife  of  the  gallant  Lord  Cutts,  so  dis- 
tinguished at  the  siege  of  Namur,  noble  justice 
has  been  done  in  an  admirable  funeral  sermon 
of  Bishop  Atterbury,  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  every  reader  who  has  a  taste  for  exalt- 
ed piety  or  fine  writing. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  superior  talents  than  for  emi- 
nence in  every  Christian  attainment — She  has 
been  celebrated  for  both  in  the  Tatler,  under 
the  very  inappropriate  appellation  of  Aspasia. 
No  two  characters  could  form  a  more  perfect 
contrast. 

But  the  time  would  fail  to  enumerate  all  the 
Encrliah  ladies  who  have  conferred  honour  on 
their  country.    Of  thoee  already  mentionod  all 


possessed  considerable  talents.  Some  were  emi 
nent  for  their  skill  in  the  dead  languages ;  others 
for  their  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  the  set 
enccs ;  all  for  their  high  religious  attainments. 
AH  were  practical  Christians— all  adorned  their 
profession  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  do- 
mestic, the  relative,  and  the  social  duties.* 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Rachel,  Lady  Rus- 
sell?  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all  I  She  has  unintcn. 
tionally  bequeathed  us  her  character  in  her  leU 
ters.  Though  there  is  little  elegance  in  her 
style,  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  wisdom  and 
truth  in  her  sentiments.  Many  specimens  of 
epistolary  writing  might  be  produced,  which 
excel  these  in  the  graces  of  composition,  bat 
few  which  surpass  them  in  that  strong  sense, 
solid  judgment,  and  tliose  discriminating  powers 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  her  intellec- 
tual  attainments,  as  heroic  fortitude.  Christian 
humility,  unshaken  trust  in  God,  and  submis- 
sion  to  his  dispensations,  were  of  her  religious 
character.  Such  a  combination  of  tenderness 
the  most  exquisite,  magnanimity  the  moct  un- 
affected, and  Christian  piety  the  roost  practical, 
have  not  of\en  met  in  the  same  mind. 

An  acute,  but  sceptical  French  writer,  calls 

*  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride,  and  the 
noblest  way  of  obtaining  praise.* — How  well  has 
the  prince  of  Pagan  philosophers,  by  anticipe- 
tion,  corrected  this  tinsel  phrase  !*  *  If  thou  art 
not  good,  thy  magnanimity  is  ridiculous,  and 
worthy  of  no  honour.*  How  did  our  sublime 
Christian  sufferer  practically  improve  upon  both! 

*  Seek  not  the  honour  which  cometh  ftt>m  men, 
but  that  which  cometh  from  God.* 

Whether  we  view  this  illustrious  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  taking  notes  on  the 
public  trial  of  her  noble  consort,  concealing  the 
tender  anguish  of  the  wife  under  the  assumed 
composure  of  the  secretary ;  whether  wc  behold 
her,  after  his  condemnation,  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  unfeeling  monarch,  imploring  a  short  re- 

{irieve  for  her  adored  husband,  while  the  iron- 
leartcd  king  heard  the  petition  without  emotion, 
and  refused  it  without  regret ;  whether  we  be- 
hold her  siiblime  composure  at  their  final  sepa- 
ration,  which  drew  from  her  dying  lord  the  con- 
fession, *  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past;*  whether 
we  behold  her  heroic  resolution  rather  to  eee  him 
die,  than  to  persuade  him  to  any  dishonoarable 
means  to  preserve  his  life ;  whether  we  see  her 
superiority  to  resentment  aflerwards  towards 
the  promoters  of  his  execution, — no  expression 
of  an   unforgiving  spirit;   no   hard   sentence 
escaping  her,  even  against  the  savage  Jeffries, 
who  pronounced  his  condemnation,  adding  in- 
sult to  cruelty ;  no  triumph  when  that  infamooi 
judge  was  aflerwards  disgraced  and  imprisoii- 
ed ;  if  we  view  her  in  that  more  than  temperate 
letter  to  the  King  a  few  days  after  her  dear 
lord*B  execution,  declaring  that,  if  she  were  ca- 
pable of  consolation,  it  would  only  be  that  her 
lord*s  fame  might  be  preserved  m  the  King's 
more  favourable  opinion : — had  long  habits  of 
voluptuousness  Icfl  any  sense  of  pity  in  this  cor 
rupt  king ;  or,  rather,  if  a  heart  had  not  been 
forgotten  in  his  anatomy,  it  must  have  been 

*  For  a  full  account  of  tliope.  ami  many  other  eqnaHy 
emineni  ladies,  see  *  Memoirs  of  Fious  Women  * 
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toncbed  at  her  humble  entreaty  that  *he  would 
grant  his  pardon  to  a  woman  amazed  with  grief, 
to  the  daughter  of  a%an  who  had  senred  his 
father  in  his  greatest  extremities,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty in  his  greatest  perils  :* — if  we  view  this 
extraordinary  sufferer  under  all  these  trials, 
while  we  admire  the  woman,  we  must  adore  the 
divine  grace  which  alone  could  sustain  her  un- 
der them. 

After  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not  say, 
that,  for  an  example  of  conjugal  tenderness,  we 
need  not  eo  out  of  our  own  country  for  a  per- 
ftct  model  ?  Portia  swallowing  fire  because  she 
would  not  surriTO  her  Brutus,  the  P«/«,  non  doi 
let  of  the  faithful  Arraia,  as  she  stabbed  herself, 
and  then  presented  the  sword  to  her  husband,  to 
set  him  an  example  of  dying  bravely ;  these  he- 
roic instances  of  conjugal  infection,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  are  surpassed  by 
the  conduct  of  Lady  Russell :  they  died  a  volun- 
tary  death  rather  than  outlive  tneir  husbands ; 
Christianity  imposed  on  her  the  severer  duty 
of  surviving  hers— of  living  to  suffer  calamities 
■carcely  less  trying,  and  to  perform  duties 
scarcely  less  heroic.  After  weeping  herself 
blind,  after  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  the  Duke 
of  fiedfbrd,  let  us  view  her  called  to  witness  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
Afler  seeing  her  dead  corpse,  let  us  behold  her 
going  to  the  chamber  of  her  other  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then  confined  in  child- 
bed, of  which  the  other  had  just  died.  When 
her  only  surviving  daughter  mquired  after  her 
sister,  the  mother  cheerfully  replied,  *  I  have 
just  seen  her  out  of  b^  !* — it  was  in  her  coffin. 

In  whatever  attitude,  then,  we  consider  the 
portrait  of  this  illustrious  lady  it  is  with  fresh 
admiration.  Each  lineament  derives  additional 
beauty  from  its  harmony  with  the  rest,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  features  corresponding  with  the 
just  proportions  of  the  whole  figure. 


England*8  Best  Hope. 

Wi  have  dwelt  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
as  well  with  reference  to  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves. If  we  have  shown  that  we  have  little 
regret  in  any  still  remaining  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores,  and  much 
to  fear  from  a  growing  resemblance  between 
them;  if  we  have  successfully  hinted  at  the 
grounds  of  our  own  rei^  superiority,  and  the 
possibility  of  maintaining,  and  even  increasing 
our  greatness,  to  any  extent  consistent  with  hu- 
man imperfection ;  if  we  have,  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters,  anticipated  what  might  be  our 
oHimate  degradation,  whilst  in  the  first  we  had 
pointed  at  the  heights  to  which  we  may  reason- 
ably aspire ;  let  us  not  think  it  unworthy  our 
attention  to  inquire  how  we  can  alone  answer 
our  high  destination,  revive  what  we  have  lost, 
attain  what  more  is  within  our  reach,  or  having 
attained  it  how  we  may  perpetuate  the  inesti- 
maUe  blessing. 

We  have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow  and 
reluctant  movement,  begun  to  provide  a  national 
education  fer  the  children  of  the  poor.  Preju- 
dice held  out  against  it  with  its  accustomed  per- 
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tlnacity, — ^knowledge  would  only  make  them 
idle,  ignorance  would  preserve  subordination, 
the  knowledge  of  their  duty  would  impede  the 
performance  of  it  This  last  we  did  not  per- 
haps say  in  so  many  words,  but  was  it  not  tlie 
principle  of  our  conduct  7  We  put  off  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  tiU  the  growth  of  crime 
made  the  rich  tremble.  We  refused  to  make 
them  better  till  they  grew  so  much  worse  as  to 
augment  the  difficulty,  as  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bility of  their  reform.  The  alarm  came  home 
to  the  opulent  They  were  afraid  for  their  pro- 
perty, fer  their  lives ;  they  were  driven  to  do 
what  had  long  been  their  duty  not  to  have  left 
undone.  But  they  did  it  not,  *  till  the  overflow- 
ings of  ungodliness  made  them  afraid.*  They 
discovered  at  length,  that  ignorance  had  not 
made  better  subjects,  better  servants,  better 
men.  This  lesson  they  might  have  condescend- 
ed to  learn  sooner  from  Uie  Irish  rebels,  from 
the  French  revolutionists.  We  have  at  toogth 
done  weU,  though  we  have  done  it  reluctanUy. 
We  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion. 

But  there  is  another  class,  a  class  surely  at 
no  minor  importance,  from  whom  too  many  still 
withhold  the  same  blessing.  If^  as  is  the  public 
opinion,  it  is  the  ferce  of  temptation  which  has 
produced  so  much  orime  among  the  poor,  are 
not  the  rich,  and  especially  the  children  of 'the 
rich,  exposed  to  at  least  as  strong  temptations, 
not  indeed  to  steal,  but  to  violate  other  com- 
mandments of  equal  authority  ?  Laws,  withoni 
manners,  will  not  do  all  we  expect  from  them : 
manners  without  religion  will  be  but  imper- 
fectly reformed.  And  who  will  say  that  reli- 
gious  reformation  will  be  complete,  whilst  it  is 
confined  to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  least  a 
work  of  supererogation  by  some  among  the 
higher  ranks  ?  There  are,  however,  many  ho- 
nourable exceptions,  the  number  of  which  is, 
we  trust,  increasing. 

Why  should  the  poor  monopolize  our  benevo*^ 
lence?    Why  should  the  rich  in  this  one  in 
stance,  be  so  disinterested  ?    Why  should  not 
the  same  charity  be  extended  to  the  children  of 
the  opulent  and  the  great?   Why  should  the- 
son  of  the  nobleman,  not  shore  the  advantage: 
now  bestowed  on  the  children  of  his  servant,  of' 
his  workman,  of  the  poorest  of  his  neighbours  1 
Why  should  not  Christian  instruction  be  made 
a  prominent  article  in  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  are  to  work  and  to  serve  ?    Why 
are  these  most  important  beings,  the  very  be« 
ings  in  this  enlightened  country  whose  immor^ 
tal  interests  are  the  most  neglected  ? 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  *  he  who  provides 
not  for  his  own  house  has  denied  the  faith,  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.*  If  this  be  true  of  tem 
poral,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  neglects  to 
make  *  fer  his  own*  a  spiritual  provision  ?  Does 
not  he  far  more  emphatically  deny  *  that  faith* 
which  is  violated  even  in  the  other  inferior  case? 

If  we  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  check  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  that 
spirit  requires  little  less  suppression  in  our  own 
families.  In  all  ranks  it  is  the  prevailing  evil 
of  the  pre^nt  day.  The  diminished  obedience 
of  children  to  parents,  of  servants  to  masters. 


no 
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of  subjects  to  soverei^B,  all  springy  from  one 
cominoa  root — an  abatement  of  the  reverence 
to  the  authority  of  God.  Fathers  should  tliere* 
fore  keep  up  in  their  offspring',  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, a  dependance  on  themselves,  witliout  which 
they  will  gradually  shake  off  their  dependence 
on  their  Maker.  Independence  of  every  kind, 
OB  it  is  the  prevailinf^  wish,  so  it  is  the  most 
alarming  danger.  With  filial  obedience,  obe- 
dience to  Divine  authority  will  become  connect- 
ed ;  but  the  muzzle  of  domestic  restraint  shaken 
off,  there  will  be  no  controul  of  any  kind  led. 
Might  not  a  more  exact  Christian  institution 
help  to  arrest  the  same  spirit  which  has,  within 
a  few  years,  so  frequently  broken  out  in  our,  in 
many  respects,  excellent  public  schools  7  We 
mean  not  altogether,  to  censure  the  honourable 
seminaries.  Do  not  the  youth  carry  thither, 
rather  than  acquire  there,  this  want  of  subordi- 
nation 7  Is  it  not  too  often  previously  fostered 
at  home  by  the  habits  of  luxury,  the  taste  for 
expense,  the  unrestrained  indulgences,  the  un- 
subdued tempers,  which  so  ill  prepare  them  to 
submit  to  moral  discipline  ?  Laxity  of  manners 
and  of  principles  act  reciprocally  :  they  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  effect 

Tender  parents  are,  indeed,  gfrieved  at  the  in- 
dications of  evil  dispositions  in  their  children ; 
but  even  worthy  people  do  not  always  study  the 
human  character  :  they  are  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  this  budding  vice  hut  accidental  de- 
feet — a  failing  which  time  will  cure.  Time 
cures  nothing  ;  time  only  inveterates,  only  ex- 
asperates, where  religion  is  not  called  in  as  a 
corrective.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  tame  the 
headstrong  violence  of  the  passions  by  a  few 
moral  sentences ;  the  curb  is  too  weak  for  the 
natural  ferocity  of  the  animal.  If  the  most  re- 
ligious  education  does  not  always  answer  the 
end,  what  end  is  an  education,  in  which  religion 
does  not  predominate,  likely  to  produce  7  How 
is  the  Christian  character  likely  to  be  formed 
without  the  strict  inculcation  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, without  the  powerful  discipline  of  reli- 
gious  and  moral  habits  7 

Parents  are  naturally  and  honourably  anxious 
about  advancing  the  interest  of  their  sons ;  but 
they  do  not  always  extend  this  anxiety  to  their 
best  interests.  They  prepare  them  for  the  world, 
but  neglect  to  prepare  them  for  eternity.  We 
recal  our  words ;  they  do  not  even  make  the  best 
preparation  for  the  world.  Their  afl^ction  is 
warm,  but  is  short-sighted ;  for  surely  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  root  of  all  virtuous  action,  of 
all  the  great  qualities  of  the  heart,  of  integrity, 
of  sober-mindedness,  of  patience,  of  self-denial, 
of  veracity,  of  fortitude,  of  perseverance  in  a 
right  pursuit,  is  likely  to  produce  a  character 
not  unqualified  for  the  best  services  to  society  ; 
for  advancement  in  life,  for  fitness  for  the  most 
useful  employments,  for  adorning  the  most  ho- 
nourable situations ;  for  wo  do  not  recommend 
such  a  religion  as  would  make  Ascetics,  as 
would  abstract  men  from  the  business  or  the 
duticsof  life,  or  from  the  true  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety. There  seems,  indeed,  little  necessity  for 
guarding  against  evils  of  which  we  see  no  great 
danger. 

Gentlemen  should  be  scholars ;  liberal  learn- 
ing need  not  interfere  with  religious  acquire- 


ments, unless  it  be  so  conducted  as  to  leave  no 
time  for  its  cultivation,  unless  it  cause  them  to 
consider  religion  as  an  J|}ect  of  inferior  regard. 
But  no  human  learning  ought  to  keep  religious 
instruction  in  the  back  ground,  so  as  to  render 
it  an  incidental,  a  subordinate  part  in  the  edn. 
cation  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apology  might  be  made  for  the  natives 
of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  for  their  contempt 
of  religion,  from  the  load  of  absurd  and  super, 
stitious  observances  which  degrade  it  Though 
even  they  might  have  discovered,  under  these 
disadvantages,  much  that  is  good ;  for  they  havo 
had  writers  who  yield  to  none  in  elevation  of 
sentiment,  in  loiliseos  of  genius,  and  sublimity 
of  devotion.*  Yet  rb>i  labours  of  these  excellent 
men  have  left  the  character  of  their  religion  uop 
altered. 

But  we  have  no  such  excuse  to  plead  for  the 
contempt  or  neglect  of  religion.  Here,  Chris- 
tianity  presents  herself  to  us  neither  dishonour, 
ed,  degraded,  nor  disfigured.  Here  she  is  set 
before  us  in  all  her  original  purity ;  we  see  her 
in  her  whole  consistent  character,  in  all  her  fair 
and  just  proportions,  as  she  came  from  the  hands 
of  her  Divine  Author.  Wc  see  her  as  she  has 
been  completely  rescued  from  that  encumbering 
load  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned ;  de- 
livered from  her  long  bondage,  by  the  labours 
of  our  blessed  reformers,  and  handed  down  to  us 
unmntilated  and  undefacedk 

If  every  English  gentleman  did  but  seriously 
reflect,  how  much  the  future  moral  prosperity 
of  his  country  depends  on  the  education  he  mar 
at  this  moment  be  giving  to  his  son,  even  if  his 
paternal  feelings  did  not  stimulate  his  sealous 
endeavours,  his  patriotic  would. 

May  the  unworthy  writer,  who  loves  her  coun- 
try with  an  ardour  which  the  superior  worth  of 
that  country  justifies ;  who,  durme  a  long  life, 
has  anxiously  watched  its  alternations  of  pros- 
perous and  adverse  fortune ;  and  who,  on  the 
very  verge  of  eternity,  is  proportionally  anxious 
for  its  moral  prosperity,  as  she  approaches  nearer 
to  that  state,  in  view  of  which  all  temporal  con- 
siderations  diminish  in  their  value;  may  she 
hope  that  her  egotism  will  be  forgiven,  and  her 
pardon  be  obtained  for  the  liberty  she  is  taking  7 
May  she  venture  to  suppose  that  she  is  now  con- 
versing with  some  individual  father  of  a  family 
itk  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and,  presuming  that 
he  would  permit  the  freedom,  address  him,  and 
through  him,  every  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
the  kingdom,  in  plain  and  bold  language,  with 
something  like  the  following  suggestions  7 

Let  it  be  your  principal  concern  to  train  up 
your  son  in  the  fear  of  God.  Make  this  fear, 
which  is  not  only  *  the  beginning  of  wisdom*  in 
point  of  excellence,  the  same  also  in  priority  of 
time.    Let  the  beginning  of  wisdom  be  made 

•  What  Iiav  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  of  France, 
snd  of  !he  religion  of  France,  has  been  f  aid  *  more  is 
florrow  than  in  anger.'  and  with  the  tingle  view  of  cau- 
tion to  our  own  coiinlry.  However  we  deprecate  Ihe 
past,  we  shall  still  chorigh  the  hope,  that  having  wiinm- 
ed  the  horrors  of  a  political,  we  may  onn  day  bail  tin 
dawn  of  a  moral  revolution.  A  virtuous  King,  and  an 
improving  government,  leave  us  not  without  hope  tbtt 
this  fair  part  of  lite  globe  may  yet  rite  in  those  enentisM 
without  which  a  country  can  never  be  tmif  great.  Msf 
they  eventually  improve,  in  '  that  righteousness  whici 
1  alone  exalteth  a  nation !' 
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the  beginning  of  edocatioo.  Imbue  the  youth- 
fill  mind  betimes  witl^jpDrrect  tastes,  sound  prin- 
ciples, good  affeciiont  and  right  habits,  (insi- 
der that  the  tastes,  principles,  affections,  and 
habits  he  now  forms,  are  to  be  the  elements  of 
his  future  character ;  the  fountain  of  honourable 
actions,  the  germ  of  whatever  may  hereafler  be 
pure,  Tirtuous,  lovely,  and  of  good  report 

In  his  education  never  lose  si&rhtof  this  great 
truth,  that  irreligion  is  the  death  of  all  that  is 
graceful,  and  amiable,  in  the  human  mind ;  the 
destruction  of  all  moral  beauty.  Its  foundations 
are  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  hope 
to  raise  a  noble  superstructure  on  so  mean  and 
despicable  a  basis.  Tell  him,  that  the  irreli- 
gious man  never  looks  out  of  self.  He  is  his 
own  centre ;  all  his  views  are  low ;  he  has  no 
conoeption  of  any  thing  that  is  loAy  in  virtue, 
or  sublime  in  feeling.  How  should  he  ?  He  does 
not  look  to  God  as  the  model  of  perfection. — He 
will  act  nothing  that  is  holy,  for  he  does  not  ho- 
nour hU  commands;  he  will  conceive  nothing 
that  is  great,  for  he  does  not  look  to  the  Archi- 
type  of  greatness ;  there  is  no  image  of  true 
grandeur  in  his  soul.  His  mind  will  be  reduced 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  things  to  which  it  is 
familiarized,  and  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  the 
objects  about  which  it  is  conversant.  His  views 
wiU  not  be  noble,  because  they  are  not  excur- 
sive ;  they  are  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  en- 
tangled in  earth  and  its  concerns ;  they  never 
expatiate  in  the  boundless  regions  of  immortality. 
He  has  no  connecting  link  between  himself  and 
things 

*  Beyoad  this  visible  diurnal  sphere.' 

His  soul  18  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
noblest  faculties ;  his  heart  paralyzed  in  its  best 
attempts  afler  a  fugitive,  low-minded  virtue. 

There  is  no  true  elevation  of  soul  but  what^ 
the  youth  roust  acquire  by  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  revealed  in  his  word  ;  no  perfect  exam- 
ple but  that  exhibited  to  him  in  the  character 
of  his  Divine  Son;  nothing  but  the  Gospel, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  will  check  his  cor- 
ruptions, give  him  a  sense  of  his  accountable- 
ness,  and  raise  his  nature  above  the  degraded 
state  to  which  sin  has  reduced  it 

It  is  material  to  reflect  that  nothing  really 
preparative  to  his  well-being  in  this  life,  and 
conducive  to  his  qualification  as  an  ornament  to 
his  country,  will  otherwise  than  forward  him  in 
his  progress  for  another  country,  *  even  a  hea- 
venly *  Adopt  the  measures  which  even  nature 
and  reason  suggest  for  making  him  a  distin- 
guished member  of  human  society,  and  it  will 
not  lessen  your  satisfaction,  nor  lower  your  gra- 
titude, when  you  see  that  you  have  not  only 
trained  him  to  be  a  useful  and  virtuous  citizen, 
but  also  a  candidate  for  heaven. 

Let  your  chUd  be  made  familiarly  acquainted 
with  God's  word,  his  providence,  his  controlling 
power,  his  superintending  eye.  Let  him  be 
taught  not  barely  to  read,  but  to  understand,  to 
love  to  venerate  his  Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper 
season,  in  hb  mind,  the  evidences  of  Christiani- 
ty, in  the  clearest,  simplest,  and  most  explicit 
manner.  Furnbh  him  with  arguments  to  de- 
fend it,  for  he  will  not  fail  to  hear  it  attacked. 
Teaeh  ham  to  despise  ridicule,  that  last  resort 
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of  the  bad  defencTer  of  a  bad  cause ;  for  he  will 
find  that  those  who  cannot  argue  can  sneer,  and 
he  may  feel  it  harder  to  withstand  the  one  than 
the  other. 

Inform  him  that  in  France  it  was  the  igno- 
rance of  religion  which  produced  the  contempt 
of  it ;  and  that  both  together  overturned  the 
state,  by  inculcating  principles  hostile  to  all  vir 
tue,  fostering  passions  destructive  of  all  order, 
and  an  impatience  of  control  subversive  of  all 
government:  all  springing  from  one  common 
source,  all  meeting  in  one  common  centre,  a 
combination  to  throw  off  the  government  of  God 
himself.  Impress  upon  his  young  mind  that 
important  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  security 
for  a  state  in  which  religion  is  not  warmly,  yet 
wisely  taught  by  its  ministers,  cherished  by  its 
government,  and  believed  and  reverenced  by  the 
people. 

There  are  certain  traditional  sayings  whidi 
claim  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  received, 
which  pass  unexamined,  and  are  credited  as 
oracular.  Guard  him  against  these  false  and 
sordid,  but  popular  maxims,  which,  though  the 
press  may  be  used  chiefly  by  the  lower  orders^ 
the  things  themselves  are  practically  adopted, 
pretty  equally,  by  *  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
small.*  Some  vindicate  speculatively  loose  prin- 
ciples, by  the  assertion  that  *  thoughts  are  free.* 
Tell  your  son  this  is  not  true.  A  Christian  must 
endeavour  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same  cor- 
rect standard  with  his  actions,  and  from  the  same 
awful  motive,  *  Thou  God  seest  !* 

There  is  another  popular  but  unfounded  anom 
respecting  the  use  of  wealth,  namely,  that  *  A 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  hi^own.*  Chris- 
tianity denies  this  assertion  also.  Every  man 
has  indeed  a  legal  right  to  the  disposal  of  his 
own  property,  but  religion  interdicts  his  right 
to  spend  it  in  vanity  or  vice ;  or  if  he  be  exempt 
from  these  grosser  temptations,  she  still  abridges 
his  right  to  monopolise  it  Christianity  expect* 
that  the  deserving  and  the  distressed  shall  come 
in  for  such  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  as  an  en- 
lightened conscience  shall  dictate.  The  divine 
person  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be  *  a 
divider,  or  a  judge,*  over  a  contested  property, 
did  nut  fail  to  grafl  on  the  question  he  avoided 
answering,  the  imperative  caution,  *Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousness.* 

There  is  another  fatal  lesson  which  he  will 
learn  in  the  world,  and  which  the  natural  pride 
of  his  own  heart  will  second  ;  namely,  that  to 
resent  an  injury  is  a  mark  of  spirit,  while  to 
forgive  it  shows  a  base  mind.  The  prince  of 
darkness,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  expedients, 
never  invented  a  maxim  which  has  brought 
more  generous  but  ill-disciplined  souls  to  de- 
struction. 

The  uncurbed  desires,  the  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  the 
contempt  of  submission,  the  supposed  meanness 
of  forbearance,  the  hot  resentments  not  con- 
trolled betimes  in  the  boy,  may  have  been  pre- 
paring the  man  for  an  act  which  may  hereaifler 
fill  his  whole  life  with  cureless  remorse. 

Boys  well  bom  and  accustomed  to  well  bred 
society  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  of  Ao- 
nour^  which  is  strengthened  by  the  conversation 
to  which  they  are  sometimes  exposed.    Seise 
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upon  this  spirit,  whether  instmctive  or  contract- 
ed, but  seize  it  with  a  view  to  convert  it  to 
higher  purposes.  This  popular  notion  of  honour 
may  seem  to  give  dignity  to  the  tone  of  hiscon- 
▼ersation,  while  it  Is  inflating  his  heart  with  ar- 
rogance. It  may  indeed  set  him  above  doing 
an  act  which  some  fashionable  men  may  agree 
to  call  base,  but  it  will  not  preserve  him  from  a 
duel,  which  these  men  agree  to  call  honourable. 
But  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  of  the  world^s 
men  of  honour  may  pronounce  on  such  a  trans- 
action,  it  will,  by  that  awful  decision  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  difinitive  sentence 
of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,,  be  pro- 
nounced murder;  murder  of  one  of  them  in  the 
act,  of  both  in  the  intention ;  murder  as*  criminal 
as  that  which  brings  its  vulgar  perpetrator  on 
the  highway  to  his  ignominious  catastrophe. 

Lay  hold  then  on  this  high-minded  feeling, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  into  a  purer  channel. 
Lead  his  aspiring  mind  to  higher  objects.  Let 
the  hope  of  the  favour,  and  the  dread  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Grod,  expel  from  his  heart  a  too 
eager  desire  to  court  the  applause  or  escape  the 
censure  of  irreligious  men,  by  acts  which,  while 
they  would  offend  his  Maker,  would  destroy  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  swellings  of  human  arrogance,  and  the  con^ 
■ciousness  of  Christian  dignity.  Worldly  max- 
ims of  honour  are  tumid,  but  they  are  not  great. 

There  is  no  sure  preservaticxi  from  these  mis- 
chiefs, but  in  an  education  formed  on  the  reli- 
Jrion  of  Jesus  Christ  The  principles  drawn 
rom  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  conscientiously 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would  subvert  all  the 
hollow  and  destructive  maxims  of  the  worldly 
code.  How  many  boiling  passions  might  have 
been  cooled,  how  many  disappointed  hearts  and 
mourning  spirits  healed,  how  manv  duels,  how 
many  suicides,  (both  now  so  dreadfuUy  prevalent) 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  uu' 
remitted  application  of  this  one  grand  specific. 

Cultivate  in  your  son  whatever  is  valuable  in 
science,  or  elegant  in  literature. — Independent- 
ly of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  it  will,  by  filling 
up  his  time  and  engaging  his  thoughts,  assist  in 
setting  his  mind  above  low  and  sordid  tastes, 
and  leave  him  little  leisure  or  relish  for  the 
base  and  grovelling  pursuits  of  sensuality.  A 
love  of  learning  judiciously  instilled,  is  amonsgt 
the  most  prol^ble  human  preservatives  from 
vulgar  vice ;  though  since  it  is  human,  it  can  go 
but  certain  lengths  as  to  moral  benefit ;  and  we 
have  witnessed  many  deplorable  instances  of  its 
failure,  in  minds  of  the  highest  literary  attain- 
mentB,  for  want  of  being  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  principle.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  not  only  in  improving  the  in- 
tellect and  refining  the  taste,  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  rescuing  so  much  leisure 
from  inferior  pursuits. 

But  learning,  be  it  repeated,  thoup^h  it  invi- 
gorates  the  mind,  will  not  reform  it  It  is  a 
•hining  ornament,  but  not  of  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
rective. Moral  evil  is  not  cured,  is  not  regula- 
ted,— nay  it  may  even  be  inflamed  by  it,  where 
intellectual  science  is  made  its  own  end,  and  not 
considered  subservient  to  a  higher.  Learning 
will  strongly  teach  him  to  despise  what  is 
worthless  m  composition,  but  will  feebly  lift  him 


above  what  is  unworthy  in  practice.  It  will 
correct  his  taste,  but  ml  not  enable  him  ts 
resist  temptation :  it  wiflimprove  his  judgment 
of  the  world,  but  will  not  secure  him  from  its 
pollutions.  Human  learning  will  only  teach 
him  the  knowledge  of  others,  the  Bible  that  of 
himself. 

Let  him  therefore  enter  into  the  battle  of  the 
world  armed  with  weapons  from  the  divine 
armoury ;  stoutly  furnished  with  motives  and 
arguments  drawn  from  religion,  of  potency  to 
fortify  his  resolutions,  convince  his  understand, 
ing,  and  affect  his  heart  Let  him  see  in  your 
example,  that  religion  is  neither  unmanly  or 
ungentlemanly.  Accustom  him  not  to  hear  the 
three  dominant  spiritual,  and  intellectual  sins, 
PEiDK,  SELFISHNESS,  sud  fiooTisM,  treated  with  an 
indulgence  not  shown  to  such  as  are  more  dis- 
reputable, gross,  and  scandalous.  Against  both 
classes  the  whole  artillery  of  the  Grospel  is  im- 
partially levelled.  Of  the  first,  peci|liar  con* 
denmation  b  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of  pride 
it  is  observed,  that  *  God  resisteth  the  proud,* 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  found  *  fighting  against 
God.'  Against  selfishness  it  is  specifically  pro- 
claimed, Uiat  *  no  roan*  with  any  pretensions  to 
a  Christian  character  *  liveth  to  himself;*  that 
we  are  not  to  *  seek  our  own  things,*  and  that 
we  must  *  bear  one  another's  burdens.* — Against 
egotism  a  host  of  precepts  present  themselves  in 
battle  array, — *  to  esteem  others  better  than  our- 
selves, to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  look  on  the  things 
of  others ;  to  be  slow  to  speak,  ready  to  hear.* 

Though  these  interior  and  mental  sins  are  as 
much  cherished  by  impiety  as  those  which  are 
coarser  and  more  notorious,  yet  as  the  latter  can 
produce  no  plausible  pretence  for  their  indul- 
gence ;  as  they  cannot  be  qualified  by  any  so- 
phistry, nor  covered  by  any  artifice,  they  are 
less  likely  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Morality  is 
disffusted  by  vulgar  vice,  by  the  practical  sins 
of  the  sensual  man ;  but  mere  morality  can  never 
extiroate  the  vices  of  the  heart  and  mind :  it  is 
not  always  her  aim,  nor  if  it  were,  could  she 
accomplish  it. 

In  your  conversation  with  the  joxmz  person, 
do  not  be  satisfied  to  generaiixe  religion.  Re- 
ligion is  an  indefinite  term,  a  vague  word  which 
may  be  made  to  involve  a  variety  of  meanings, 
and  to  amalgamate  a  number  of  discrepancies. 
It  may  release  a  man  firom  all  the  prescribed 
institutions  of  Christianity;  it  may  set  him 
loose  from  all  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  re- 
straints; turn  him  adrift,  and  dismiss  him  to  his 
choice  between  the  *  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,* 
of  the  sceptical  poet  Since  lifb  and  immortality 
have  been  broug^ht  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  a 
general  religion  is  no  religion  at  all.  His  must 
be  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  Be  not 
ashamed  to  teach  your  son  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  If  you  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  by  which  yourself  can  be 
saved,  you  must  be  assured  that  there  is  no  other 
salvation  for  your  son.  Defer  not  then  too  long 
to  communicate  to  him  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  our  faith.  Other  notions  will  occupy 
the  space  which  you  leave  vacant  O !  stamp 
the  right  impressions  on  his  heart  while  it  is 
soft,  tender,  and  ductile ;  and  he  will  hereafter 
mix  these  early  imbibed  feelings,  and  sentiment^ 
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4nd  principlei,  with  hit  other  sweet  aseociations, 
his  other  pleasing  recollections  of  the  vernal 
season  of  lift ;  cnerished  ima^ !  which  the 
matured  mind  is  fond  of'retracingf,  and  which 
•Oflamonly  remain  Tivid  when  most  others  hate 
faded,  or  are  obliterated. 

Fancy  not  that  these  acquisitions  and  pursuits 
will  blight  the  opening  buds  of  youthful  gayety ; 
that  they  will  check  his  vivacity,  or  obstruct  bis 
amiable  cheerfulness.  The  ingenuous  nnvitia- 
ted  mind  is  never  so  happy  as  when  in  a  state 
of  virtuous  exertion,  as  when  engaged  about 
some  object  to  which  it  roust  look  up ;  something 
which,  kindling  its  energies  raises  its  views ; 
something  which  excites  the  ambition  of  lift- 
lag  it  above  itself. 

Much  less  fear  that  the  pursuits  here  recom- 
mended will  depress  his  genius ;  it  will  exalt  it ; 
bis  mind  will  find  wider  room  in  which  to  ex- 
pand  ;  hb  horizon  will  be  more  extensive ;  his  in. 
tsUectual  leye  will  take  in  a  wider  range ;  the 
whole  man  will  have  an  ample  region  in  which  to 
expatiate.  To  know  that  he  is  formed  for  im- 
mortality, is  not  likeljr  to  contract  his  ideas,  or  to 
ihortffn  his  views.  It  is  irreligion  which  shrink^ 
and  shrivels  up  the  faculties,  by  debasing  the 
spirit,  and  degrading  the  soul. 

And  if  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortal  being 
will  exalt  his  ideas,  to  know  that  he  is  an  ac 
floantable  being  will  correct  his  habits.  If  to 
kaow  that  *  God  ts*  will  raise  his  thoughts  and 
dsnres  to  all  that  is  perfbct,  fkir,  and  good, — ^to 
know  that  *6od  is  the  rewarder  of  all  Uiem  that 
isek  Him,*  will  stimukte  him  in  the  race  of 
Qiristian  duty ; — to  know  that  there  is  a  day 
m  which  God  will  judge  the  world,  will  quicken 
his  preparation  for  that  day. 

Aji  he  advances  in  age  and  knowledsfe,  im- 
|ir«ss  upon  his  mind,  tiMt  in  that  day  of  awful 
mauisition  he  must  stand  unconnected,  single, 
oaked  !  It  is  not  the  best  attachments  he  may 
have  formed,  the  most  valuable  societies  to 
which  he  may  have  belonged,  that  will  then 
stand  him  any  stead.  He  must  therefore  join 
them  now  with  a  pure  and  simple  intention; — 
he  must  not  seek  them  as  something  on  which 
to  lean,  as  somothinir  with  which  to  share  his 
responsibility — this  is  his  own  single  undivided 
ooncpm.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  by  belonging 
to  any  society,  however  good,  to  any  part^ 
however  honourable,  he  can  shrink  from  hi, 
own  personal,  individual,  accountableness.  The 
onion  of  the  labourers  gives  no  claim  to  the 
division  of  the  responsibility.  In  this  world 
wo  may  be  most  useful  among  bodies  of  men ; 
in  the  great  judgment  we  must  stand  alone. 
We  assut  them  hero,  but  they  cannot  answer 
Ibr  us  hereafter. 

From  his  Bible,  and  fVom  his  Bible  only,  let 
him  draw  his  sense  of  those  principles,  or  that 
standard  by  which  he  will  hcreaAer  be  iudged  ; 
and  be  earefbl  ever  to  distin^ish  in  his  mind 
between  the  worldly  morality  which  lie  may 
karn  fVom  the  multitude,  and  that  Christian 
holiness  which  is  the  dictate  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  Teach  him  to  dis. 
eover  tBers,  he  cannot  discover  it  too  soon,  that 
it  is  not  a  set  of  proverbial  moral  maxims,  a 
ftw  random  good  actions,  decorous  and  inoflen- 
iifv  maantrs,  the  effbct  of  natural  feeling,  of 


fkshion,  of  custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  desire 
of  reputation,  that  will  make  a  truly  valuable 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  cer- 
tain popular  virtnes,  or  rather  fractions  of  vir- 
tues ;  for  there  is  no  integral  virtue  where  there 
is  no  religion.  Pleasing  manners  will  attract 
popuhir  regard,  and  worldly  motives  will  pro- 
duce popular  actions ;  but  genuine  virtue  pro- 
cecds  only  from  Christian  principles.  The  one 
is  efflorescence,  the  other  is  fVuit 

AAer  all,  though  you  cannot  by  your  best  ex- 
ertions, seconded  by  the  most  iervent  prayer, 
without  which  exertion  will  neither  be  rightly 
directed  nor  successfully  prosecuted,  command 
success ;  ?et  what  a  support  will  it  be  under 
the  possible  defeat  of  your  fkirest  hopes,  that 
you  strove  to  avert  it !  Even  if,  through  the  pre- 
valence  of  temptation,  the  perverseness  of  bis 
own  nature,  and  the  malignity  of  his  corruptions, 
the  barbarous  son  §h<mid  disappoint  the  bfst 
founded  hopes  of  the  carefol  parent ;  what  a 
heartfelt  consolation  would  it  afford  yoo,  under 
this  heaviest  of  all  trials,  that  the  misconduct 
of  the  child  is  not  imputable  to  the  neglect  of 
the  father  !  The  severest  evil— and  this  perhaps 
is  the  most  severe — is  supportable,  when  not 
aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
contributed  to  bring  it  upon  ourselves.  Though 
it  will  not  pluck  the  sting  fh>m  his  guilt,  it  will 
render  the  poignancy  of  your  own  anguish  more 
tolerable. 

But  let  us  indulge  higher  hopes  and  brighter 
prospects  for  our  country.  We  refer  to  those 
hopes  with  which  the  first  chapter  of  this  little 
work  concluded,  namely,  the  rich  provision 
which  Grod  has  pot  into  our  hands  for  accom- 
plishing  his  great  designs  in  our  favour.  The 
iiope  therein  expressed,  and  the  means  humbly 
suggested  for  accomplishing  it,  was  the  re-fbr- 
mation  of  the  British  character.  We  have  here, 
feebly  indeed,  but  honestly,  shown  what  ob- 
viously appears  to  be  the  best  security,  the  most 
effbctual  barrier,  against  the  vices  and  contami- 
nation of  our  prolonged  continental  intercourse. 
Religious  education,  with  God's  blessing  upon 
it,  which  ever^  truly  Christian  father  will  not 
fail  to  invoke,  is  all  in  all  towards  the  restoration, 
the  elevation  of  our  national  character.  And 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  education 
of  the  rich  which  must  finally  determine  the 
fate,  at  once  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  by  conse- 
quence, which  must  determine  the  destiny  of 
our  oountry. 

Here  then  is  Britain's  last,  best  hope ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  unparalleled  advantages 
we  possess  m  a  learned  and  orthodox  clergy, 
who  instruct  us  in  the  sanctuary,  and  who  pre- 
side over  our  public  and  private  seminaries, 
why  need  we  despair  7  Why  need  we  doubt, 
that  the  Christian  religion,  grafted  on  the  sub- 
stantial stock  of  the  genuine  British  character, 
and  watered  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  may  bring 
forth  the  noblest  productions  of  which  this  lower 
world  is  capable ;  though  neither  the  security 
nor  the  triumph  will  be  complete  till  these 
*  Trees  of  Righteousness*  are  transplanted  into 
the  paradise  of  God. 

Reader  if  you  are  indeed  a  Christian  father, 
antieipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  moment, 
when,  having  oast  your  crown  at  the  foot  of  tho 
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eternal  throne,  you  shall  be  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  your  own  conduct,  and,  as  far  as 
had  depended  on  you,  of  that  of  your  offspring. 
Think  of  the  multiplied  felicities  of  meeting,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  those  whom  your  example 
and  instruction  ha?e,  through  his  grace,  contri- 


buted to  brin|r  hither !  Think  what  it  will  be, 
to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hosts  of  heayen,  amidst 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — think  of  beinff 
able  to  say  to  the  Universal  Father,  *  Behold,  I 
and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me  !* 


ON  DOIMESTIC  ERRORS 

* 

IN  OPINION,  AND  IN  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL  HABITS. 


On  SoufidnesB  in  Judftment^  and  Contiaiency  in 

Conduct, 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  following  pages,  the 
writer  bsgs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  consists 
rather  of  miscellaneous  observations  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  than  in  an  attempt  at  a  systematic 
view  of  religion  or  morals.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  present  an  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
to  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  generality  of  readers  who 
•hall  honour  these  pages  with  their  attention, 
are  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  religious 
characters ;  consequently,  standing  in  little  need 
of  such  information  as  her  humble  talents  could 
have  imparted.  Bat  as  religion  is  become  a 
subject  of  increasing  and  more  general  interest, 
it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  as  we  proceed,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  less 
advanced  Christian  may  be  liable,  as  well  as 
•ome  of  the  evils  which  may  subsist  with  high 
outward  profession.  To  those  who  are  beginning 
to  see  the  importance  of  religion  ;  and  of  such 
persons,  adored  be  Almighty  goodness!  the 
number  is  rapidly  augmenting ;  to  those  inte- 
resting characters,  may  the  writer  venture  to 
address  a  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful counsel  ?  Carefully  encourage  the  first  dawn- 
ing dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart,  cherish 
every  indication  of  a  change  in  your  views  and 
an  improvement  in  your  sentiments.  Let  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  stifle  the 
new-born  principle,  nor  make  you  ashamed  mo- 
destly to  avow  iU 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  by  every 
possible  means,  avoid  the  danger  of  fancying 
that  your  religion  is  confirmed  when  it  is  scarce- 
ly  begun.  Do  not  conclude  that  a  complete 
change  has  been  effected  in  your  heart  because 
there  is  a  revolution  in  your  opinions,  and  a  fa- 
Toarable  alteration  in  your  feelings.  The  forma- 
tion  of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  changed, 
but  the  habits  to  be  new  moulded  ;  not  only  is 
the  heart  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  but  its  propen- 
sities are  to  be  bent  in  a  contrary  direction.  Bo 
not  impatient,  therefore,  to  make  a  public  dis- 
closure of  your  sentiments.  Religion  is  an  in- 
terior concern.  Try  yourselves,  prove  your- 
•elves,  examine  yourselves,  distrust  yourselves. 
Seek  counsel  of  wise,  established,  sober  Chris- 
tians. Pray  earnestly  for  more  light  and  know- 
ledge, and  especially  for  perseverance.  Pray 
that  you  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  same 
leal  with  which  you  set  oat    Of  how  many 


may  it  be  said,  *  Ye  did  run  well—what  binder* 
ed  you?*  You  ran  too  fast;  your  speed  ex- 
hausted your  strength ;  you  had  not  counted  the 
cost. 

Carefully  distinguish  between  the  feverish 
heat  of  animal  fervour,  and  the  vital  warmth  of 
Christian  feeling.  Mere  youthful  energy,  ope- 
rating upon  a  newly  awakened  remorse  for  a 
thoughtless  life,  will  carry  the  mind  certain 
lengths ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with  humility, 
repentance,  and  a  continual  application  for  a 
better  strength  than  your  own,  this  slight  re- 
source will  soon  fail.  It  is  not  that  principle 
which  will  encourage  progress ;  it  is  not  that 
Divine  support  which  will  carry  yon  on  to  the 
end.  The  Christian  race  is  not  to  be  run  at  a 
heat :  religion  is  a  steady,  progressive  coarse ; 
it  gains  speed  also :  progresa  quickens  the  pace ; 
for  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  goal,  the  more 
ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it  And  thoogh,  in 
your  further  advance,  you  may  imagine  yoar- 
self  not  so  near  as  you  did  when  vou  first  set 
out,  this  is  not  really  the  case ;  you  have  a  lower 
opinion  of  your  state,  because  you  have  obtained 
higher  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  a  more  humbling  sense  of  your  own 
onworthiness.  Even  the  almost  Christian  pro- 
phet seems  not  to  have  been  previously  so  doeply 
convinced  of  sin,  as,  when  overwhelmed  by  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  vision,  he  exclaimed,  *  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hoats  V 

The  person  who  addresses  you  has  seen  some 
promising  characters  sadly  disappoint  the  hopes 
their  early  stages  in  religion  had  excited.  By 
taking  too  high  a  Cone  at  first,  they  not  only 
lost  lUl  the  groand  they  had  gained,  bat  sunk 
into  indifference  themselves,  accompanied  with 
a  prejudice  against  serious  piety  in  others. 
They  not  only  became  deserters,  but  went  over 
to  the  enemy*s  camp.  Avoid  this  error.  The 
world  is  too  much  disposed  to  impute  rashness, 
presumption,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  purest  and 
most  correct  religious  characters.  In  your  in- 
stance let  them  not  be  furnished  with  any  groand 
for  this  censure  by  your  deserving  it  If  you 
advance,  yea  glorify  God,  and  promote  your  own 
salvation  ;  if  you  recede,  you  iniure  the  cause 
you  now  intend  to  serve,  and  brmg  upon  your- 
selves a  fearful  condemnation.  Self-abaseinenti 
self-examination,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  pre- 
servatives for  all  who  have  entered  on  a  reli> 
gious  life,  and  are  especially  becoming  incipient 
Uhristians. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  more  partieolarly 
press  on  the  important  class  we  are  now  taking 
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tb«  liberty  to  addren  ;^it  is  the  euUivatUm  of  a 
Btmad  judgment.  Of  all  persons  religious  per. 
sons  are  most  boand  to  cultivate  this  precious 
faculty.  We  see  how  highly  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  valued  it.  In  directing  the  spi. 
ritual  labours  of  his  beloved  young  friend,  in 
stirring  him  up  to  every  good  word  and  work, 
he  does  not  forget  this  exhortation : — *  The  Lord 
give  tkte  a  right  underitanding  in  all  things  /* 
Again,  he  prays  for  his  beloved  Philippians, 
*  tnat  their  love  may  abound  more  and  more  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  judgment.^  And  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  youthful  Bishop  of  Crete,  he  re* 
peats  the  admonition  to  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  be  oober  minded.  These  admonitions 
acquire  great  additional  force  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  be  who  gave  them  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceeding ardency  of  temper,  and  of  leal  without 
a  paralleL  This  experienced  saint  must  have 
frequently  seen  the  danger  of  imprudent  piety, 
of  self-confidence,  of  a  zeal  not  regulated  by 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  presses  tiie  great  im- 
portance of  a  sound  judgment. 

Judgment  is  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  what 
charity  is  to  the  virtues  of  the  heart ;  as  without 
charity  the  latter  are  of  little  worth,  so  without 
judgment  talents  are  of  little  comparative  use. 

Adgment,  with  the  aid  of  God*s  Spirit,  and 
the  iostruotions  of  his  word,  is  the  balance  in 
which  qualities  are  weighed,  by  which  the  pro- 
portiona  of  our  duties,  and  the  harmony  of  our 
virtues,  are  preserved  ;  for  it  keeps  not  only  the 
talenii  in  just  subordination,  but  the  principles 
in  due  equipoise.  When  exercised  in  subservi- 
ence to  the  Divine  rule,  the  faculty  becomes  a 
▼irtue,  and  a  virtue  of  a  higher  order.  It  re- 
strains irregularity,  it  subdues  vanity,  it  cor- 
recta  impetuosity,  it  checks  enthusiasm,  and  it 
checks  it  without  diminishing  zeaL 

One  of  the  most  powerful  defenders,  not  only 
of  oar  church  polity,  but  of  our  church  doctrines, 
baa  had  the  renown  of  all  his  great  qualities  so 
absorbed  in  the  quality  we  are  recommending ; 
or,  rather,  this  was  so  much  the  faculty  which 
maintained  his  great  talents  and  qualities  in 
their  doe  order,  that  we  never  read  the  name  uf 
Hooker  without  the  previous  application  of  this 
weighty  epithet — the  judicious. 

Judgment  is  so  far  from  being  a  cooler  of 
xeal,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  increases  its  effect 
by  directing  its  movements ;  and  a  warm  heart 
will  always  produce  more  extensi\*e,  because 
more  lastmg  good,  when  conducted  by  a  cool 
bead. 

w  We  speak  of  this  attribute  the  more  positive- 
ly, because  it  is  one,  which,  more  than  many 
others,  depends  on  ourselves.  A  sound  judg- 
ment, indieed,  is  equally  bestowed  with  other 
blessings  by  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
giA ;  yet  it  is  not,  like  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  so  much  born  with  us,  as  improved  by  us. 
By  teaching  us  to  discern  the  faults  of  others,  it 
warns  us  to  avoid  them ;  by  detecting  our  own, 
it  leads  to  their  cure.  The  deepest  humility  is 
generally  connected  with  the  soundest  judgment 
The  judicious  Christian  is  watchful  against  spe- 
culative errors,  as  well  as  against  errors  in  con- 
duct. He  never  adopts  any  opinion  because  it 
is  new,  nor  any  practice  because  it  is  fashion- 
ble  j  neitber  does  he,  if  it  be  innocent,  reject 


the  latter  merely  for  that  reason.  Judgment  is, 
in  short,  tliat  quality  of  the  mind  which  requires 
to  be  kept  in  ever  wakeful  activity ,  and  the  ad. 
vantages  it  procures  us,  will  be  more  apparent, 
the  more  it  is  kept  in  exercise. 

Religious  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  full  exercise  of  the  judgment  A  judicious 
Christian  will  double  the  good  done,  by  his  se- 
lection of  the  object,  and  his  manner  of  relieving 
it  All  things  that  are  good  are  not  equally 
good.  A  sound  judgment  discriminates  between 
the  value  of  the  claimants  which  present  them* 
selves,  and  bestows  on  them  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, according  to  their  respective  claims. 

Above  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will  en. 
able  you  to  attain  and  to  preserve  consistenct, 
that  infallible  criterion  of  a  highly  finished 
Christian  character,  the  want  of  which  makes 
some  really  religious  persons  not  a  little  vulnera- 
ble. It  was  this  want  in  some  of  his  people, 
which  led  an  eminent  divine,  at  once  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  lively  wit  to  say,  that  *  there  were 
some  good  persons,  with  whom  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  be  acquainted  in  heaven.*  So  much 
to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  goodness  of  intention 
is  not  always  attended  by  propriety  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

In  another  class,  the  want  of  consistency 
makes  not  a  few  appear  over  scrupulous  as  to 
some  minor  points,  and  lax  in  others  of  more 
importance.  These  incongruities  not  only  bring 
the  individual  into  discredit,  but  religion  into 
disgrace.  When  the  world  sees  persons,  whoso 
views  are  far  from  high,  act  more  consistently 
with  their  avowed  views,  and  frequently  more 
above  them,  than  some  whose  religion  professes 
to  be  of  a  lofUer  standard,  the^  will  prefer  the 
lower,  as  exhibiting  fewer  discrepancies,  and 
less  obvious  contradictions. 

Consistency  presents  Christianity  in  her  fair- 
est  attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  proportion  of  figure* 
and  correct  symmetry  of  feature. — Consistency 
is  the  ))eautiful  result  of  all  the  qualities  and 
graces  of  a  truly  religious  mind  united  and 
brought  into  action,  each  individually  right,  all 
relatively  associated. — Where  the  character  is 
consistent,  prejudice  cannot  ridicule,  nor  infi* 
dolit^  sneer.  It  may,  indeed,  be  censored,  as 
holding  up  a  standard  above  the  attainment  of 
the  careless.  The  world  may  dislike,  but  it  can. 
not  despise  it. 

In  the  more  advanced  Christian,  religion  may 
seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  parts  of  the  cha- 
racter, because  it  is  infused  into  the  whole. 
Like  the  life  blood,  its  vital  power  pervades  the 
entire  system  :  not  an  action  of  ^e  life  that  is 
not  governed  by  it;  not  a  quality  of  the  mind 
whicm  does  not  partake  of  its  spirit  It  is  difl 
fused  through  the  whole  conduct,  and  sheds  its 
benign  influence,  not  only  on  the  things  dona^ 
but  on  the  temper  of  the  doer  in  performing 
them.  The  affections  now  have  other  objects, 
the  time  other  duties,  the  thoughts  other  em. 
ployments. — There  will  be  more  exertion,  but 
with  less  display  ;  less  show,  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  become  more  interior :  it  will  be  less  ob- 
trusive, because  it  is  more  rooted  and  grounded. 
There  will  be  more  humility,  because  the  heart 
will  have  found  out  its  own  corruptions. 

By  the  continual  exercise  of  the  judgment^ 
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and  an  habitaal  aim  at  oonaistency,  the  Chris, 
tian,  though  animated,  will  be  orderly.  He  will 
be  leas  subject  to  the  ebullitions  of  zeal,  as  well 
as  to  the  languors  of  its  decay.  Thus,  through 
the  joint  operation  of  judgment  in  the  intellect, 
and  principle  in  the  heart,  the  religion  is  become 
equable,  regular,  consistent 

There  never  was  but  one  visible  exhibition  of 
infallible  judgment  and  complete  consistency. 
Ija  that  Divine  person  who  vouchsafed  to  pitch 
his  tent  among  us,  and  to  dwell  with  men  on 
earth,  that  He  might  give  us  a  perfect  example 
in  his  life,  before  He  obtained  salvation  for  us 
by  his  death-^in  Him  alone  was  judgment  with- 
out any  shadow  of  error,  consistency  without 
any  speck  of  imperfection.  His  divine  per- 
fections none  can  approach ;  but  all  may  humbly 
imitate  those  which  come  within  tlie  compass 
of  his  humanity. 


On  Novel  Opinioru  in  Religion, 

Among  the  numerous  innovations  of  this  in- 
myvating  age,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that 
xeligion  should  come  in  for  so  large  a  portion. 
Of  this  we  have  a  melancholy  instance  in  the 
■ysiem  of  the  new  secession. — Many  are  dis- 
torting the  sacred  doctrines,  and  slighting  the 
practical  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  The 
religion  of  the  Grospel  is  employed  to  furnish 
arms  against  itself.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
is  fearlessly  controverted  :  its  sanctity  is  no  se. 
eurity ;  its  Divine  authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system — strange  to  say  !  the  har- 
dihood of  the  sceptic  is  adopted  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  purifying  Christianity.  The  dogma- 
tism of  the  unbeliever  is  employed  for  improv- 
ing our  faith  in  the  religion  which  the  unbe- 
liever denies ! 

This  heterogeneous  system  composed  of  dif. 
Ibrent  elements,  made  up  of  conflicting  princi- 
ples, unhappily  is  not  brought  forward  by  the 
avowed  oppoeors,  but  by  the  professed  and  leal- 
ous  friends  of  Christianity; — by  religionists 
placing  themselves  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  rormer  pious  associates,  with  whom  they 
cmoe  went  to  the  house  of  God  as  friends ;  by 
Christians  so  critically  scrupulous,  that  they  can 
no  longer  go  to  that  house  at  all. 

Novelties  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts  may 
be,  and  generally  are,  beneficial.  Every  inven- 
tion may  be  an  improvement ;  but  in  religion 
they  are  delusions.  Grenuine  Christianity  is  not, 
as  one  class  of  men  seem  to  suppose,  a  modern 
invention ;  serious  piety  is  no  fresh  innovation. 
*  That  which  was  from  the  beginning  declared 
we  unto  you,*  are  the  words  of  inspiration ;  the 
new  and  living  way,  therefore,  now  so  much  de- 
predated,  is  only  a  continuation  in  the  good  old 
way  "t>jong  ago  recommended  by  the  prophet. 

Nor  is  Christianity,  as  the  recent  party  seem 
to  suppose,  a  cuperannuated  thing,  which  wants 
repairing ;  nor  is  it  an  incomplete  thing,  which 
wants  fiUing  up ;  nor  is  it  a  redundant  thing, 
whoae  excrescences  want  bpping ;  nor  a  defec- 
tive thing,  whose  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  ; 
nor  an  erroneoof  thing,  whose  errors  moat  be 
expunged. 


But  to  do  these  malecontents  justice,  they  do 
not  resemble  those  reformers  who  are  contented 
to  expoee  the  defects  of  an  existing  system, 
without  providing  a  remedy.  This  restoration, 
this  purifying,  this  repairmg,  this  expunging, 
this  lopping,  this  grafting,  this  perfecting,  the^ 
have  actually  and  gratuitously  taken  into  tlieir 
own  hands,  with  a  view  either  to  improve  the 
old  religion,  or,  aa  their  progress  rather  threat- 
ens, to  produce  a  new  one ;  while  the  champions 
of  the  antiquated  system  all  agree  that  *the  old 
is  better.* 

Some  Christians  of  the  primitive  ages  were 
not  then*  perhaps  many  of  the  present  age  are 
not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  overleaps  the  truth, 
errs  as  widely  as  he  who  falls  short  of  it ;  nay, 
the  danger  is  even  greater,  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  recede  than  to  advance.  It  was  the  vain  de. 
sire  of  overturning  established  troths,  of  being 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  God,  of  bcdng  more 
perfect  than  the  perfbction  of  the  Gospel,  of 
giving  new  glosses  to  old  opinions,  and  rejecting 
all  opmions  which  did  not  hit  their  own  dis- 
tempered fancies ;  together  with  the  temptation 
of  being  considered  as  the  founders  of  a  new 
school, — which  gave  rise  to  the  Ebionites,  the 
Corinthians,  the  Marcionites,  and  various  other 
sects ;  and  which  has  continued  to  this  day,  to 
introdnoe  successive  heresies  into  tiie  church  of 
Christ 

Of  the  two  classes  above  mentioned — those 
who  think  true  religion  a  novehy,  and  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  novel  re- 
ligion, though  they  are  the  very  antipodes  of 
each  other,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
has  wandered  most  widely  from  the  truth. 
Scylla  has  it  wrecks  as  well  as  Charybdis. 
Though  each  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  safety 
is  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  mm  the  other, 
yet,  by  this  increasing  deeire  of  mutual  reces- 
sion, they  are  in  more  danger  of  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  each  other,  if  not  of  finally  meet- 
ing, than  either  intended  or  believed  at  first  seU 
ting  out 

In  one  quarter  we  hear  the  most  consoling  of 
all  doctrines — the  doctrine  on  which  the  great 
hinge  of  Christianity  turns,-*rejected  as  raise, 
and  its  defenders  derided,  as  if  they  were  adopt- 
ing it  to  be  a  substitute  for  virtuous  practice. 
We  hear  one  oommimity  spoken  of  by  its  pro- 
fessors as  triumphantly  bearing  away  from  all 
others  the  proud  distinction  of  ratumality.  It  is 
a  monopoly  not  to  be  allowed.  If  by  rational 
religion  is  meant  a  reliron  singularly  adapted 
to  rational  beings,  no  church  on  earth  has  a  * 
fairer  claim  to  ue  appellation  than  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  rational  to  exercise  our  rea- 
son in  examining  and  weighing  the  evidencee 
of  Christianity;  and,  having  clearly  proved  the 
authority  on  which  they  are  grounded,  it  is  then 
rational  to  submit  our  reason  to  its  doctrines. 
It  is  ratbnal  to  believe  that  we  are  apoetaiea 
fVom  our  original  brightness ;  not  only  because 
we  perceive  it  to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine,  but 
because  we  see  it  in  all  around  ns,  and  feel  it  in 
all  within  us. 

It  is  rational  for  a  being  ooosokms  ofits  weak 
ness,  to  desire  to  lean  upon  something  that  ie 
■tron|r ;  we  therefore  lean  upon  a  rock,  and  that 
rock  is  Christ  Oar  ohorch  is  a  rational  ohorehi 
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for  it  is  lober  withoat  ooldnen,  and  animated 
without  enthosiaom.  Its  service  unites  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  with  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  it  teaches  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also.  Though  it  lays  hold 
with  a  firmly  grasping  hand  on  the  blessed  doc 
trine  of  the  atonement,  yet  it  is  so  far  from 
using  this  doctrine  as  a  pretence  for  neglecting 
Tirtuoos  practice,  that  it  draws  firoro  thence  new 
motives,  new  sanctions,  new  encouragements. 
It  teaches  that  without  shedding  of  blmd  there 
is  no  remission  for  sin,  while  it  declares  that 
without  repentance,  and  without  holiness,  there 
is  no  salvation  for  sinners. 

The  Bound  members  of  this  church  acknow- 
ledge  that  there  are  mysteries  in  our  religion  ; 
but  the  same  reason  which  employed  its  best 
energies  in  proving  the  Divine  authority  of 
Scripture,  has  convinced  them  that  the  secret 
things  which  belong  to  God  must  be  adored  now, 
and  will  be  fully  understood  hereafler.  The  le- 
P^timate  members  of  the  church,  for  she  has,  it 
u  to  be  feared,  some  spurious  ones,  are  not  sur- 
prised  that  in  a  revelation  from  heaven  there 
should  be  mysteries,  but  they  believe  that  these 
sacred  mysteries  are  meant  as  exercises  of  faith 
to  the  probationers  for  Heaven ;  are  meant  to 
promote  humility ;  which  they  consider,  what- 
ever others  do,  as  a  giand  fundamental  in  reli- 
gion. They  do  not  pretend  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  human 
heart ;  but  they  know  that  it  does  operate,  be- 
cause it  produces  that  change  of  heart  which 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  call  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  distinguishes  the 
vita]  from  the  nominal  Christian.  They  leave 
to  those  who  have  sufficient  natural  resources 
in  their  own  minds,  if  such  there  be,  to  reject 
assistance  which  they  fbrvently  Implore ;  assist- 
ance  without  which  they,  who  think  they  stand, 
may  finally  fall. 

These  humble  dependants  on  Divine  grace 
come  at  length  to  attain,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  Christianity,  an  internal  evi. 
lence  in  their  own  bosom,  which,  so  far  from 
giving  them  any  elation  of  heart,  any  eccentri- 
city of  doctrine,  any  irregularity  of  conduct, 
preserves  them  from  each  while  it  affords  them 
*  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.* 

But  while  we  put  in  the  fair  claim  of  our 
church  to  rational  religion,  we  do  not  make  an 
exclusive  pretension  to  this,  or  any  other  excel- 
^nee.  Every  human  institution  bears  on  it 
some  marks,  greater  or  less,  that  it  is  human, 
of  course  imperfect;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  guard 
US  against  the  folly  of  such  a  pompous  assump- 
tion  to  know,  that  an  erroneous  church  not  only 
assumes  the  appellation  of  infallible  itself,  but 
gives  it  also  to  its  infirm,  mutable,  human  head, 
to  a  being  certain  of  death,  and  liable  to  sin. 

But  if  we  do  not  claim  soundness  as  well  as 
rationality,  for  our  exclusive  possession,  we  are 
more  likely  to  perpetuate  both,  than  the  best 
societies  of  separatists.  All  that  is  good  in  our 
church  is  likely  to  be  secured  to  it  by  the  fence 
of  an  establishment  An  enclosure  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  broken  in  upon  from  without,  as  a 
society  planted  in  the  waste.  We  are  likely,  I 
say,  to  be  secured  from  the  introduction  of  new 
dcwmaB,  as  well  aa  to  be  preferred  in*  oar  loJk 
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adopted  principles.  The  pale  which  encircleff 
our  church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  to 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  experiments  of 
now  projectors,  to  the  incursions  of  fresh  inno- 
vators. Above  all  it  is  enriched  by  a  great  masa 
of  the  Divine  treasures  of  Scripture ;  the  spirit 
of  which  is  also  expanded  in  our  collects  and 
prayers,  so  that,  as  we  have  observed  in  another 
place,  if  the  pulpit  should  in  any  instance  un- 
happily degenerate  in  doctrine,  the  desk  will 
still  furnish  a  perpetual  antidote.  It  may  in- 
deed deserve  the  name  of  the  establighment  not 
only  aa  beioj?  the  rational  religion,  but  as  being 
built  on  the  roundation  of  the  everlasting  Gospe^ 
on  the  doctrines  taught  by  prophets  and  evangel- 
ists,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone. 

In  another  of  the  quarters  alluded  to,  the  mora 
novel  system,  we  hear  much  of  opinions  but  lit- 
tle of  practice ;  much  of  doctrines,  but  little  of 
holiness ;  much  of  faith — a  disproportioned  and 
unproductive  faith — but  little  of  repentance. 
These  grand  ingredients,  which,  when  severally 
coupled  together,  make  up  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Christianity, — ^these  joint  essentials^ 
which  Saint  Paul  preached  invariably,  and 
which  by  never  separating,  he  preached  effec- 
tually, are  now  considered  as  separate  interests, 
and  severed  from  each  other  aa  having  no  ne- 
cessary connection. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  injustice  of  accus- 
ing those  who  propagate  doctrines  which  are 
evidently  unscriptural,  of  being  themselves  un- 
holy. In  some  of  the  leading  characters  we 
fully  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  case ;  but 
the  obvious  effect  of  such  doctrines  on  those  who 
hear  them,  is  not  only  to  lessen  their  value  for 
practical  preaching,  but  to  lead  them  to  consider 
personal  holiness  as  making  no  port  of  the  things 
which  accompany  salvation. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  eccle- 
fiiastical  history,  must  know  that  in  the  most 
flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  even  when  Chris- 
tianity was  ^st  understood  and  most  success- 
fully practised,  errors  of  opinion  most  readily 
started  up,  the  ephemeral  fungus  of  a  luxuriant 
soil;  they  were  frequently  the  suggestion  of 
fanciful  and  mistaken,  rather  than  of  immoral 
men.  Our  great  spiritual  adversary,  who  suc- 
cessfully employs  the  vicious  as  the 'corrupters 
of  morals,  knows  it  to  be  a  stale  and  fruitiest 
device  to  make  them  his  agents  for  misleading 
the  judgment  and  bewildering  the  imagination ; 
and  therefore,  by  a  refinement  of  ingenuity, 
prompts  the  more  virtuous  to  the  accomplisn- 
mcnt  of  spiritual  mischiefs.  Moral  men  are  bli 
selected  instruments  for  broaching  novel,  entic- 
ing, and  dangerous  opinions.  These  moral  but 
wayward  persons  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
fine  supplication  of  the  Apostle,  that  God  would 
**  establish,  strengthen,  settle  them.**  These 
terms,  which  indeed  are  not  s^nonymes,  but 
shades : — these  terms,  a  noble  climax,  implying 
not  equality,  but  gradation,  are  now  inverted. 
Every  move  in  the  new  machine  seems  to  shake, 
weaken,  unsettle.  One  pin  in  the  old  system  it 
pulled  out  afler  another,  till  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent fabric,  if  its  security  depended  on  them, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  patriarch  Jacob 
hat  thown  at  in  uie  charaoter  of  hit  yaciiUtiag, 
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•on  Reuben,  how  destructive  instabilitj  is  ofez- 
collcnce. 

We  are  assured  that  the  change  in  these  ever 
varying  theories  are  so  frequent,  that  to  confute 
them  would  be  as  difficult  as  unnecessary  ;  for 
that  which  by  some  of  the  party  is  insisted  on 
in  one  week,  gives  way  in  the  next  to  some 
wider  deviation ;  so  that  he  who  might  wish  to 
animadvert  on  some  existing  evil  must  be  as 
rapid  as  its  inventor,  he  must 

*  Catch  ere  it  fall  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute.* 

If  in  religious  contemplation  or  discussion, 
we  once  giro  the  reins  to  fancy,  if  we  cherish. 
every  seducing  thought,  merely  because  it  is 
new,  if  we  set  up  for  complete  independence  of 
opinion,  if  we  assume  individual  release  from  all 
the  ties  that  hold  Christian  society  together,  if 
we  permit  ourselves  to  plunge  into  the  unfathom- 
able ocean  of  discovery,  without  compass  or  rud- 
der, there  is  no  saying  where  we  may  land ;  it 
may  be  on  the  shore  we  now  dread.  Many  of 
these  leaders  differ  in  opinion,  but  each  seems 
to  lay  as  exclusive  a  claim  to  truth  as  the  Pope 
himself;  but  as  the  latter  was  equally  infallible 
when  there  was  one  Pope  at  Avignon  and  an- 
other at  Rome,  so  the  infallibility  here  seems  to 
be  lodged  by  each  in  himself,  only  with  this 
▼ariation,  that  these  last  begin  by  dilTering  from 
each  other,  till  in  their  more  acfVanoed  progress 
they  come  to  differ  from  themselves. 

Is  not  the  recent  secession  founded  on  a  kind 
of  spiritual  democracy,  an  overturning  system ; 
an  aversion  to  whatever  is  established ;  a  con- 
tempt  of  authority  ;  an  impatience  of  subordi' 
nation,  a  thirst  for  dictatorship ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  these  religious  dissidents  loose  the 
rein  of  their  self-government,  instead  of  those  of 
their  country. 

We  know  to  what  a  degree  the  love  of  novelty, 
the  longing  to  see  any  thing  they  have  not  seen 
before,  though  the  object  be  ever  so  disgusting, 
is  carried  by  our  countrymen.  The  poet  who 
best  knew  human  nature,  who  best  painted  the 
characters  of  Englishmen,  said,  *In  England 
any  monster  will  make  (be  the  making  of)  a 
man.*  This  is  so  true,  that  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  an 
unnatural  birth  in  an  animal,  will  afford  delight ; 
the  greater  the  distortion  the  higher  the  plea- 
•ure.  We*have  seen  to  what  excess  this  passion 
for  what  is  novel  and  monstrous  may  be  carried, 
in  the  instance  of  a  late  preposterous  prophetess, 
a  creature  born  and  bred  among  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but 
ignorance,  presumption,  extravagance  and  blas- 
phemy ;  yet  did  this  woman  not  only  make 
numberless  proselytes  among  her  vulgar  equals, 
but  obtained  advocates  among  those  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected.  But 
^  it  is  the  very  absurdity  which  is  the  attraction. 
Such  preposterous  pretences  being  obviously  out 
of  the  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish,  the 
extravagance  is  believed  to  be  supernatural. 
It  is  the  impossibility  which  makes  the  assumed 
certainty.  The  epilepsy  of  Mahomet  confirmed 
jiis  claims  to  inspiration. 

Extravagance  in  religion  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
empiricism,  which  is  sure  for  a  time  to  lay  hold 
on  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  patient  in  both 
I,  who  fireqnently  payi  little  attention  to  the 


established  physician,  is  sure  to  be  attracted  by 
any  new  nostrum  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
irregular  prescriber :  he  is  resorted  to  with  more 
confidence  in  proportion  to  the  reputed  violence 
of  his  catholicon ;  and  he  who  despised  the  sober 
practitioner,  swallows  without  scruple  the  most 
pernicious  drug  of  the  advertising  professor. 

Without  the  slightest  desire  to  detract  from 
the  personal  character  of  our  new  empirics  in 
divinity,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that 
their  education,  and  early  habits  of  life,  had  not 
altogether  qualified  them  for  the  arduous  under- 
taking  of  new  modelling  a  church.  It  is  true, 
that  *the  erudition  of  a  (common)  Christian 
man*  is  not  required  to  be  very  profound,  but 
surely  that  of  a  Christian  reformer  should  be 
something  more  than  moderate. 

The  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  added  little 
clearness  to  the  lucid  exposition  of. Christian 
truth  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  those  re- 
formers by  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  modelled.  Whatever  defects 
might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  eagle- 
eyed  sifters  and  examiners  of  Christian  truth, 
when  they  rescued  it  from  tlie  rubbish  under 
which  it  lay  almost  buried,  would  not  these  de- 
fects have  been  detected,  pointed  out,  rectified, 
by  the  penetrating  mind  of  Bishop  Jewel  in  his 
renowned  challenge  at  PauPs  Cross,  or  in  his 
celebrated  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  7 
Would  they  not  have  been  expunged  or  purified 
by  the  judicious  Hooker,  that  bulwark  of  the 
establishment,  in  his  immortal  writings  on  eecle- 
siaatieal  polity^  and  on  justification  ?  Would 
they  have  eluded  the  observation  and  correction 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  that  prodigy  of  erudition  7 

We  need  not  be  again  told  the  well-known 
fact,  that  there  may  be  abundant  learning  where 
there  is  little  enlightened  piety;  but  in  these 
glorious  champions  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Protestant  church,  learning  was  only  a 
secondary  excellence.  Various  and  profound  af 
were  their  acquirements,  they  were  oonscien 
tiously  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  ant 
confirming  the  scarcely  established  church 
Can  we  b«Iiove  that  Ridley,  Hooper,  Cranmer 
and  a  long  list  of  such  distinguished  men,  would 
have  made  the  sacrifices  they  actually  made, 
without  scrupulously  examinmg  into  the  mo- 
mentous truths  they  professed  to  believe ;  that 
they  would  have  suffered  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures, rather  than  renounce  the  doctrines  of  a 
church  to  which  they  were  first  ornaments  and 
then  martyrs? — 'lliere  were  giants  in  those 
days  :*  but  to  say  no  more  of  them,  nor  of  the 
succession  of  profound  divines  and  eminent 
scholars  who  succeed  them,  *  men  of  stature 
also* — would  it  not  be  casting  a  severe  reflection 
on  these  bright  luminaries  of  our  country  and 
church,  to  believe  that  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  which  were  hid  from  these  skilful  and 
acute  indagators,  were  reserved  to  be  brought 
to  light  by  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  that  to  men,  most  of  them  bred  to  se* 
vular  pursuits,  and  living  antecedently  in  seen- 
lar  habits,  should  be  reserved  the  honour  of 
detecting,  not  trifling  faults,  not  imperfections 
fVom  which  perhaps  no  human  institution  ii 
exempt,  but  radical  errors,  but  fundamental 
mifchiefih  affecting  the  wety  ?itaU  of  our  r^ 
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gion?  If  theM  evils  really  exist,  if  they  indeed 
escaped  the  penetratioa,  eladed  the  rigiiance, 
and  mocked  the  wisdom  of  those  mig  Ay  cham- 
pkma,  then  to  say  those  holy  men  were  blame- 
able,  is  saying  little :  they  were  indeed  ideots, 
folimtarily  to  suffer  a  violent  death,  rather  than 
renounce  a  church  too  erroneous  for  the  new 
reformers,  not  only  in  which  to  preach,  but  in 
which  to  remain. 

The  penetrating  sense  of  Luther  seems  not 
only  to  have  exposed  all  existing,  but  to  have 
anticipated  all  future  heresies,  especially  when 
he  inveighs  against  that  which  declared  that 

*  The  Ten  CommandmentB  ought  to  he  taken  out 
efthe  Church  r 

The  CoryphoBus  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in 
contradiction  to  the  new  system,  says :  *  Faith 
is  by  no  means  an  ineffective  quality,  bat  poe- 
lanes  so  great  excellency,  that  it  utterly  con- 
ftonds  and  destroys  all  the  fooliah  dreams  and 
imaginations  of  sophisters ;  but  if  works  only 
are  taught,  faith  is  losL'  *  But  if  nothing  but 
faith  is  inculcated,  carnal  men  begin  to  dream 
that  there  is  no  need  of  good .  works.*  Again : 
*I^  indeed,  faith  saves  us  without  works,  let  us 
have  no  anxiety  about  good  actions ;  let  us  only 
take  care  and  believe,  and  we  may  do  what  we 
please.  It  is  true,*  adds  he,  *  that  Paul  tells  you, 
that  fkith  without  works  justifies ;  however  he 
ibo  tells  you,  that  a  true  faith  after  it  has  justi- 
fiad,  does  not  permit  a  man  to  slumber  in  igno- 
rance, but  that  it  worketh  by  love.*    Again : 

*  Yoa  now  see,  that  though  it  is  faith  alone  which 
JBstifies,  yet  that  faith  done  is  not  sufficient* 

There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  which  does  not  involve  practical  con- 
sequences. The  necessity  of  holiness,  now  un- 
happily not  insisted  on,  is  more  exalted  by  the 
death  of  Christ  than  by  all  other  means  that 
ever  were  devised.  God*s  hatred  of  sin  is  more 
ftrcibly  expressed  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
than  it  cotild  have  been  by  any  other  method, 
•hboogh  we  do  not  presume  to  aet  limits  to  in- 
finite  power. 

Yet  this  most  glorious  doctrine,  this  cleanser 
ftom  all  sin,  may  be  converted  by  the  manner 
la  which  it  is  administered  into  an  open  door 
to  that  lioentioasness  which  it  is  its  special  de- 
■igii,  its  obvious  tendency,  and  when  truly  re- 
OBived  on  scripture  grounds,  its  natural  conse- 
quences, to  cure. 

But  if  men  came  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible 
with  certain  prepossessions  of  their  own,  instead 
of  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  after  Divine  truth ; 
iC  instead  of  getting  their  obliquities  rectified 
by  txjing  them  by  this  strait  line,  they  venture 
to  bend  Uie  strait  line  till  it  fits  their  own  cr6ok- 
ad  opinions ;  if  they  are  determined  to  make  be. 
tween  them  a  conformity  which  they  do  noi  Jindt 
tliey  are  not  far  from  concluding  that  they  have 
finind  it  By  such  means,  a  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  a  great  deal  of  presumption,  has  been 
tbe  ground- work  of  many  a  novel  and  pernicious 
system. 

Bysiaras,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  many  as  they 
■n  novel  and  oernicious ;  for  though  men  are 
■■  tenacious  or  error,  for  a  time,  as  if  their  con- 
fictioiiB  were  aa  strong  as  they  could  be  if  it 
were  troth,  yet  the  persuasion  of  error  is  not 
to  be  io  laating.    Aa  no  error  can  be  to  1 


irresistible  as  a  known  truth,  it  cannot  long 
carry  the  same  weight  with  it  He  who  adopt- 
ed it,  at  length  fincSng  it  not  to  go,  as  we  say, 
on  all  fours,  is  more  luiely  to  plunge  into  a  sue 
cession  of  errors,  each  deeper  than  the  other, 
than  to  return  to  the  truth  which  he  has  aban* 
doned.  Whether  the  pride  of  not  goin^  back, 
or  the  hope  that,  in  his  wider  wanderings,  he 
may  extricate  himself,  it  is  hard  to  say;  for 
error  is  as  endless  as  truth  is  powerful.--Some 
minds  are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  easier  to 
them  to  produce  objections  to  truth,  than  to  era* 
brace  it ;  they  therefore  resist  truth,  when  they 
might  resist  the  obetadea  which  prevent  their 
receiving  it  Our  adoption  of  error  as  naturally 
proceeds  from  our  abuse  of  reason,  as  our  adop- 
tion of  truth  from  the  right  use  of  it  The  ques- 
tion, to  a  plain  Christian,  seems  to  be  settled  bv 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord :  *  He  that  doeth 
His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God.*  H 

As,  in  many  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
alluding,  their  aberrations  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  rather  by  the  vagrancy  of  the  imagi- 
nation, than  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  they  may  vet  retrace 
their  stops ;  that  the  way  they  have  lost  may  be 
recovered ;  that  their  involution  in  this  labyrmth 
may  not  be  past  extrication ;  that  Divine  grace 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  lead  them  back  to  the  plain, 
obvious,  intelligible  meaning  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated word  of  God.  That  this  may  be  the  case, 
is  the  cordial  wish  and  prayer  of  many  who 
loved  and  respected  them  berore  they  were  un- 
happily led  astray,  by  erratic  fancies,  into  these 
seducing  theories. 

There  is  no  method  which  the  subtle  adver- 
sary of  mankind  has  not  devised  to  injure  reli- 
gion.  When  the  church  is  at  a  low  ebb,  when 
she  is  sunk  in  forms  and  outward  observances ; 
when  zeal  is  asleep,  and  all  seems  safe  because 
all  is  still,  he  sometimes  rouses  her,  but  it  is  to 
wrong  purposes :  it  is  not  to  advance  the  inter- 
eats  of  Christianity,  but  to  bend  his  force  against 
some  symptoms  of  iU  returning  spirit,  which 
begin  to  oreak  out :  these  symptoms  of  incipient 
Ml  he  calls  enthusiasm,  though  an  evil  which 
perhaps,  in  that  sUge  of  the  church,  does  not 
exist ;  he,  however,  strives  to  prevent  the  exis. 
tence  not  of  enthusiasm  but  of  seal,  that  the 
frigid  may  enjoy  their  doze,  and  not  be  re- 
proached by  the  threatened  exertions  in  the 
quarter  which  is  beginning  to  open  ito  eyes. 

At  another  period  when  the  church  ia  begin- 
ning to  be  triumphant,  he  sends  out  his  favour- 
ite engine,  persecution,  with  his  fagot  and  hia 
axe,  burning  where  he  could  not  refute,  and 
subduing  by  force  what  he  oould  not  silence  by 
argument 

He  is  now  pursuing  a  different  course. — The 
same  malignant  spirit  which  once  laboured  to 
drive  men  from  Christianitv  by  martyrdom,  now 
draws  them  from  it  by  sophistry.  He  now  dete- 
riorates  truth  instead  of  persecuting  it ;  and  aa 
the  prooeaa  is  less  revolting,  it  succeeds  better. 
Men  are  no  longer  terrified  into  error,  but  coaxed 
into  it  They  are  not  frightened,  but  wheedled 
out  of  their  belief.  Their  underatandio|rs  become 
ao  bewildered,  that  they  are  persuaded  that 
every  new  advance  in  heresy  is  a  ilreah  stop  to. 
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wards  troth.  Advantage  is  made  even  of  their 
prejadices,  which  become  more  deeply  rooted 
by  the  very  change  which  they  are  made  to  be- 
lieve is  to  extirpate  them.  New  converts,  who 
once  valued  themselves  on  their  incredulity, 
have  become  credulous  to  excess ;  and  those  who 
were  previously  indifierent  to  sober  religion,  are 
led  to  swallow  the  wildest  perversions  of  Chris, 
tianity,  to  adopt  opinions  which  she  as  heartily 
rejects  as  she  did  their  former  unbelief. 

Some  subjects  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  human  mind.  Presumptuous  spirits  lose 
themselves  by  attempting  to  pierce  through  for- 
bidden bounds ;  by  endeavouring^to explain  things 
beyond  the  limits  of  created  comprehension,  they 
subvert  the  truth  they  pretend  to  serve,  they  in- 
volve themselves  in  tne  very  difficulties  they  un- 
dertake to  clear.  The  humble  Christian,  like 
the  seraphim,  *  covers  his  fiu:e*  before  the  infi. 
nite  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  exclaims,  *•  O  the 
depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !*  *  Verily  Thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  Thyself.* 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  unravel  intricacies, 
but  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  While 
to  the  ill-informed  these  new  teachers  appear 
profound  because  they  are  unintelligible,  the^ 
remind  those  of.  better  judgment  of  certain  ani- 
mals, who,  burrowing  in  shallow  ground,  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  fancy  they  are 
deep  only  because  they  are  dark. 

Many  a  metaphysical  reformer,  by  the  man- 
ner  of  conducting  his  system,  so  exposes  and  de- 
feats  his  own  cause,  as  to  resemble  in  fate,  thouffh 
we  say  not  with  any  similarity  of  invention,  the 
Neapolitan  atheist  Vanini,  who,  with  eleven 
others  of  the  same  class  (we  presume  the  num. 
ber  to  be  a  match  for  tlie  twelve  apostles)  en- 
deavoured  to  establish  a  regular  college  of  infi- 
delity.  The  object  was  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  late  atheistical  school  in  France  ;  and 
by  havinff-  the  priority  of  two  centuries,  they 
robbed  that  recent  rabble  of  the  meritorious 
claim  to  original  wickedness. 

Vanini*s  object  was  to  exterminate  the  very 
idea  of  a  God,  and  for  this  he  adopted  a  moat 
lingular  method.  He  undertook  to  prove  ther# 
was  no  God,  by  stating  the  general  ideaof  Grod. 
He  strangely  nincied  that  to  define  the  idea  was 
to  destroy  it ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  say  what 
God  is,  was  the  surest  way  to  disprove  his  ex- 
istence !  His  definition  is  so  artfully  made  out, 
and  part  of  it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  while 
he  thought  he  was  drawing  only  the  creature 
of  his  imagination,  it  appears  as  if  he  were  en- 
throning rather  than  deposing  his  Creator.  A 
niarvellous  delusion  to  argue  against  the  being 
of  God  fVom  the  very  magnitude  of  his  perfeo. 
tions !  Let  the  delirious  metaphysics  of  modern 
times  alone,  and  we  had  almost  said  they  will 
also  argue  themselves  into  the  abyss  of  forget- 
fhlness.* 

We  want  more  simplicity  in  the  exercise  of 
oar  religion ;  we  want  to  be  reformed  by  it,  and 
not  to  reform  it ;  we  have  need  to  be  sent  back 
to  our  first  rudiments.    We  should  Imitate  the 

Plainness  and  uncomplicated  method  of  the  New 
^estament,  where  the  doctrines  are  few,  but  of 

*  For  a  farther  aeeount  of  this  metaphysical  atbeiit, 
ses  Mr.  Saurin's  sermon  on  *  Tbs  deep  thinp  of  God.* 


importance  inestimable,  infinite,  eternal !  Wo 
should  examine  the  grounds  of  our  faith  by  this 
unerring  ^uide,  and  not  by  the  pullulations  of 
our  own  visionary  fancies.  We  want  to  be  sent 
back  to  elementary  principles.  We  need  not 
even  think  it  beneath  our  wisdom  to  be  directed 
by  that  familiar  summary,  the  Apostles*  Creed* 
It  were  well  if  we  fixed  our  own  faith  by  the 
articles  comprised  in,  and  enclosed  by,  that  safe 
compendium  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  oar 
children  as  if  we  were  got  above  its  beggarly 
elements.  Even  the  way-faring  man  cannot 
stray  while  he  is  contented  to  keep  close  within 
this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  adopt  its  firat  simple 
declaration,  *  I  believe  in  (rod  ;*  for  to  believe  in 
God  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  not  merely  to 
believe  in  a  first  cause,  is  not  merely  to  believe 
in  His  existence,  we  must  also  believe  in  His 
attributes.  His  promises.  His  threatening*,  Hii 
Son,  His  word.  His  Spirit ;  to  believe  in  those 
attributes  especially  which  harmoniously  meet 
in  the  glorious  union  of  truth  and  mercy,  the 
blessed  combination  of  righteousness  and  peace 
in  the  person  of  his  Divine  Son  •,  those  promises 
which  are  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  keep  his 
commandments ;  those  threatenings  whicn  say 
to  the  ungodly,  *  Depart  from  me  f  never  knew 
you  ;*  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall 
ever  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  much  more  extensive 
mischief  than  a  bad  example ;  the  latter  it  is 
true,  like  a  conflagration,  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy whatever  comes  within  its  reach ;  but  a 
pernicious  principle,  like  the  variolous  matter, 
may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance,  and  inftct  the 
patient,  though  he  had  never  oome  in  contact 
with  him  from  whose  eruption  it  was  taken. 
*  It  is  time  for  thee.  Lord,  to  lay  to  thine  hand, 
for  they  have  destroyed  thy  law  !* 

But  it  is  not  the  entertaining  a  dangerous  opi- 
nion, it  is  the  rage  of  proselyting  to  new  opi- 
nions, which  constitutes  the  most  malignant 
part  of  the  mischief;  an  erroneous  doctrine  not 
propagated,  hurts  none  but  him  who  holds  it 
but  by  propagating  it  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
multitudes  to  deteriorate  the  Gospel,  and  to  dis- 
turb  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  i«  sardy 
no  light  evil,  especially  in  a  country  like  ours, 
proverbial  for  its  credulity  and  love  of  novelty ; 
and  in  a  church  like  ours,  which  has  been  re- 
formed, sifled,  and  purified,  beyond  the  example 
of  any  other  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  everlasting  edifice  of  the  Gospel  is  found 
ed  on  a  rook,  whose  stability  neither  storms  can 
shake,  nor  waves  undermine. — Nor  can  any 
contrivances  of  man  improve  the  beauty  of  its 
superstructure.  Its  depths  cannot  be  fathomed 
by  our  short  line,  nor  its  height  fully  appre- 
hended by  our  short  sight !  Christianity  then 
is  no  appropriate  field  for  the  perf^exities  of 
metaphysics,  nor  the  industry  of  new  dis» 
coverera.  This  brief  title  of  the  Bible— Thi 
Word  of  God— excludes  the  censures  of  all  ea- 
villers,  annihilates  the  emendations  of  all  critics ! 

It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  writer  hat 
witnessed  the  rise  and  progresifof  the  new  com- 
munity. If  she  knows  any  thing  of  her  own 
heart,  the  preceding  remarks  have  not  been  die* 
tated  by  a  ceniorioai  spirit.   Bat  it  may  be  sti4i 
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iba  wu  not  call«d  opoii  fer  waj  luch  imperli- 
Bcnt  animulTeriioat.    Tbe  probabitit]     * 
rBproof  miike*  her  feel  henelf  obliged 
for  Ibe  libertj  ibe  luu  taken. 

Tbnea  who  hare  condncended  to  look  into 
ber  laraiei  irritingm,  iie«d  oi>t  be  reminded,  that 
■he  bu  thTougli  lire,  ia  a  coiuideiable  derree, 
tfaon^  not  sicliuiTely,  deroted  her  hambut  la. 
lenta  to  the  kit  ice  of  ber  own  eei;  aad  haa 
eofucieDlioual},  though  feehlj,  laboured  to  be 
nnrul  lo  their  bast  iatoreati  in  every  wa;  abe 
tauld  doTiae.  She  haa  endeaToared  to  atreDgthsn 
tbem  in  the  poraail  of  vbat-  wa*  right,  andthej 
haTB  had  tbe  eoodneaa  lo  bear  with  her  when 
ibe  ha*  remiDded  them  of  anj  abarratioDi  fi-oin 
that  purcait. 

Though  the  deep  intersit  (he  has  taken  in 
Ibeir  er»dit  and  their  welbie  bu  by  do  meana 
ioTCBled  het  with  a  right  of  interference  on  the 
mient  painTul  occaaion,  yet  it  woold  not  have 
been  conaiitent  with  ber  antecedent  praetiee,  tu 
orerlook  a  drcamstance  in  which  they  ar«  lo 
deeply  ianlvBd. 

It  haa  excited  the  moel  iiraly  fbelinn  <a  re- 
gret in  many  minda,  to  hear,  in  a  recent  inatanoe, 
of  the  depaitare  of  Boms  ladies  of  eonaidaration, 
ftom  that  reserve  and  delicacy  ao  pecnliarly  the 
ehuuMriatic*  of  their  aex,  and  so  naturally 
appendant  to  their  own  reapeotable  characters 
■dd  lilDatiiHi  in  life. — They  appear  not  odIj  to 
kara  enlared  very  warmty  into  all  the  tenet*  of 
Ibe  leceding  aebixil,  but  lo  labour  *Mjr  aaddn- 
oialj  for  their  (Hopagilion.  They  are,  it  aeema, 
Mt  oolj  fbllowora,  but  joint  leader*  in  the  acTe- 
ral  deparlmcnta  of  the  gaveraiBGnt  of  llM  ••- 
Mding*  party. 

Tendemes*  i£  heart,  warmth  of  fteBog,  and 
firelineea  of:  imaginaUon.  fbrni  a  moat  intereet. 
ing  part  in  the  compoaition  of  an  amiable  wo- 
man ;  bat  the  qnalities  which  adorn,  are  alao 
tbe  qualitiea  which  mislead.  Tbe  very  altrac 
tiona  which  canae  Ibem  to  please,  may  become 
•narea.  If  not  carefully  directed,  thay  give  a 
wrong  bias  to  the  character,  and  ■  dan^erons 
tendency  to  the  randucL  They  lead  Ibeir  poa- 
tei*Dr  mora  widely  astray  than  i*  commonly  the 

■a  with  tboae  who  an  deatilula  of  Ibaae  pleaa. 


%r.r; 


ly  which  baa  clearly 
fleurmineu  tnai  women  ware  bom  to  ^lare  with 
torn  tbe  duties  of  private  litb,  haa  a*  clearly  de. 
tnonstraled,  that  they  were  not  born  to  divide 
with  tbem  in  it*  public  admin iatration.  If,  then, 
lliey  were  not  intended  to  command  ainiiaa  in 
war,  nor  to  direct  cabinela  in  peace,  to  lagisUte 
in  the  senate,  or  debate  at  Ihe  bar— doublleea 
Cliey  were  not  intended  lo  be  poblic  teachera  of 
rabgion,  to  be  maksra  of  canon*  for  a  new  church, 
Bor  lo  invenl  dopnaa  lo  controvert  an  old  one  j 
Bol  to  be  jMoftaaora  of  proaelytiam,  not  wraOf  ling 
polemiea,  nor  OMdnetors  of  controversy,  nor 
MUler*ofdi*pnlM—di*piilM  which  will  oontinue 
to  be  Bgilatad  a*  long  a*  men  have  hot  heada 
■nd  proud  hearta ;  aa Ion;;  a*  they  poaaeaa  vanity 

■■"    1 !  a  wcajint ,  „_ 

}  be  acquired  by  their 


per  apbere,  in  which  thay  were  inlendsd  lo  be. 
nefit,  to  please,  even  lo  ahine  at  leaat  aa  lUra  of 
the  atcMd  magnitude?  Why  fly  from  their 
piescribed  orbil  T  Why  roam  in  useless  and 
acoaotrie  wandeiinj. 


and  then,  having  fbr  a  sesaon  astonished  with 
their  falie  and  momentary  blaze,  fall  diaregarded 
and  rorgollen  T 

These  well-meaning  iadie*  would  be  among 
the  last  to  uae  their  allotted  measure  of  grace 
and  accomplishment  (o  any  purpose  which  they 
believed  to  be  improper  ;  yet  Ihey  require  to  be 
told,  that  neither  should  their  lalenta  be  exerted 
lo  the  purpoaes  of  spiritual  seduction;  that  they 
■bould  not  be  employed  to  dielurb  ttie  failb,  to 
*hake  by  dispute,  or  weaken  by  periuaaion,  the 
*leBdlDeaa  of^ persona  who,  without  their  endow- 
ments, are  perhaps  in  a  safer  state. 

But  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  that  these 
obeervatton*  will  produce  any  effect  on  thoaa 
who  have  ajready  embai-ked  on  this  sea,  wilhoal 
a  ahore,  and  without  a  bottom — happy  wonld 
■be  be,  if  tboy  might  become  the  meana  of  pre- 
serving one  inexperienced  female  from  the  pe- 
ril* to  which  novelty,  cuiioaity,  aud  pressing  m. 
vitalion  too  easily  allure,  llic'sure  preserva- 
tives IVom  this  danger  are  to  cultivate  deep  hn 
mility  and  self-distrust,  lo  keep  clear  of  the  very 
threshold  of  iunovatinn,  lo  avdd  the  Grsl  step  ; 
for  all  Ihe  lubBecgueoI  ones  are  easy.  Let  her 
bear  in  mind,  tha^  once  seduced,  she  may  find, 
ihst  *  when  she  would  inherit  tbe  blessing,  she 
may  be  rejected,  and  find  no  place  of  repentance, 
though  atie  may  seek  it  carel\jUy  with  tears.* 


Amono  th*  evil*  lo  which  th*  late  secession 

haa  oontribated,  thoae  we  are  about  to  mentioo  - 

>f  no  light  nature.     It  baa  been  the  meana 

:citing  a  soil  of  spiritual  vanity,  of  awaken- 

iaf  a  deaira  of  departing  from  received  opiniooa, 


increased  the  alienation  of  the  lower  order* 
from  the  cborcb  l  it  has  afforded  to  aome  wbo 
are  nol  favonrattte  lo  serious  piety,  a  pretence 
for  indiscriminalaly  clasaing  together  men  of 
difierent  view*,  character*,  and  principles. — 
'imong  Ihe  more  respectable,  it  has  stirred  up 

spirit  of  debate  and  controversy  by  no  mean* 
friendly  lo  the  cause  of  genuine  Chrialianityi 
We  ahall  mention  these  effect*  in  their  order. 

Tbereiaacoicely  a  greater  mistake  in  morals, 

an  is  oomatilled  by  those  who  hobitualli 
^leak  of  vanity  a*  a  triiliDg  faul^  as  a  small 
pass  not  wortb  guarding.  There  is  pethapa 
scarcely  an  error  which  is  ao  generally  adopted, 
and  so  carelessly  overlooked.  It  Guds  it*  way 
into  charactera  of  every  species,  and  abnoal  inbi 
every  individual  of  Ihe  epecie*.  Tbere,  is  not 
only  tbe  vanily  of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  richsa, 
of  learning,  of  talanla,  but,  as  we  have  already 
obeervad,  the  vanity  of  religion. 

A  bold  Ikmiliatitj  with  Soriptora  tn  unbtl- 
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•owed  toaching  of  the  sacred  ark,  not  as  former- 
ly by  scepticR  and  scoffers  only,  bnt  by  persons 
professing,  and  we  believe  intending^  to  be  reli. 
gious,  are,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  becoming  too  com- 
mon.  This,  like  many  other  of  our  offences, 
has  its  foundation  in  vanity.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  unwillingness  to  be  taught,  and  an  impa- 
tience to  teach,  marks  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

There  is  a  scion   from  this  presumptuous 
stock,  which  perhaps  has  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  grow,  in  order  to  become  generally  known, 
but  which  is  beginning  to  sprout  up  in  certain 
provincial  towns  and  villages.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition  in  a  few  arrogant  young  men  to 
read  the  Bible  with  their  own  glosses  and  inter- 
pretations,  and  to  aim  at  proselyting,  and  *  tak- 
ing captive*  not  only  *  silly  women'  but  silly 
girls.     Several  of  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  importance  of 
religion,  or  rather  before  they  were  broad  awake 
to  its  truths,  have  undertaken  this  gratuitous 
tuition.  Instead  of  taking  time  to  promote  their 
own  advancement,  instead  of  learning  wisdom 
by  an  increasing  discovery  of  their  own  igno- 
rance ;  instead  of  improving  in  Christian  know- 
ledge  by  the  only  legitimate  methods,  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  soundest 
commentators,  both  accompanied  with  fervent 
prayer  for  that  light  they  profess  to  seek, — 
without  consulting  able  ministers — without  tak- 
ing this  straight  and  obvious  road,— on  their 
own  very  slender  stock  they  set  up  for  teachers 
themselves.    Instead  of  looking  to  the  ezperi- 
enced  and  the  wise,  they  collect  a  little  group  to 
look  up  to  th*$m,  thus  inverting  the  Apostle's 
observation — for  they  •  when  for  the  time  they 
seek  to  be  teachers,  have  need  to  be  taught 
themselves,  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.*     If  this  spiritual  vanity  should 
flourish,  we  shall  soon  have  none  to  learn ;  all 
will  be  teachers. 

Thus  the  raw  and  rash  Christian,  confidently 
jumps  over  all  the  intermediate  steps  between 
the  enquirer  and  the  instructor,  and  despising 
the  old  gradual  approach  to  the  sacred  temple, 
despising  the  study  of  books,  of  men,  and  df 
himself,  starts  up  at  once  a  full-grown  divine ; 
—the  novice  seizes  the  professor's  chair,  erects 
himself  into  a  scholar  without  literature,  and  a 
theologian  without  theology.  On  the  strength 
of  a  few  texts,  ill  understood,  and  worse  applied, 
he  undertakes  to  give  his  young  neighbours 
new  views  of  the  Bible,  and  without  eyes  him- 
self, sets  up  for  a  guide  of  the  blind. 

These  young  persons  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  bd  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery of  something  new,  rather  than  dn  a 
course  of  observation  on  what  their  precursors 
have  done  for  them.  They  search,  not  with  de- 
Tont  enquiry,  but  fearless  curiosity ;  they  look 
out  for  passae^s  written  in  a  different  connec- 
tion, and  applied  to  different  purposes,  and  then 
try  to  prove  that  they  produce  not  consecutive 
reasoning,  that  they  do  not  establish  the  gene- 
rally received  doctrines.  How  should  Uiey? 
They  were  never  intended  to  produce  the  one, 
or  to  establish  the  other.  They  bring  together 
propositions  which  have  no  relation,  and  which 
ivqaire  different  pnmfB,  and  then  triomph  in  the 


supposed  opposition  of  what  was  never  intended 
to  agree. 

*  Thus  fools  niflb  in  where  angels  fbar  to  tread.' 


Suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.  Though  Holy 
Scripture  was  given  to  be  searched,  it  was  not 
given  to  be  criticised.  It  was  *  written  for  our 
learning,*  not  for  our  cavilling ;  it  was  given  not 
to  be  pertly  scrutinized,  but  to  be  *  inwardly  di- 
gested ;*  not  to  make  us  wise  in  our  own  con- 
ceits, but  *  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.*  It 
is  not  to  be  endured  to  hear  questions  on  which 
hang  all  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  speculated  up- 
on as  if  they  were  a  question  of  physics  or  his- 
tory, and  explained  till  they  become  contradic- 
tions. 

Men  taught  of  God,  and  possessing  those 
depths  of  erudition  which  qualified  them  to  teach 
others,  depend  upon  it,  have  left  nothing  for 
your  discovery  except  the  discovery  of  your  own 
insufficiency.  If  there  are  obscurities  they  will 
not  be  cleared  by  such  shallow  expositors.  The 
sun 'of  righteousness  will  not  be  nude  to  shine 
brighter  by  the  light  of  your  farthing  candle. 

Boldness  in  religion,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  the  present  day.  The  more  we 
cavil  the  less  we  shall  obey.  We  may  explain 
truths  till  we  come  to  denj  them.  We  raay  be 
so  involved  in  intricacies  of  our  own  weaving, 
that  we  may  end  by  opposing  the  doctrine  we 
undertook  to  clear.  Oh !  there  is  no  security 
like  a  humble  mind ;  a  mind  always  distrusting 
its  own  wisdom,  and  always  confiding  in  the 
wisdom  of  God. 

Why,  then,  will  not  the  premature  instructor 
wait  till  he  is  himself  instructed  7  Why  not 
look-  up  for  information  on  difficult  and  disputed 
points  to  wiser  and  older  heads  7  Why  not  in 
their  little  parties  turn  their  attention  to  practi- 
cal points,  rather  than  to  speculative  niceties  7 
Why  not  cultivate  that  selflinspection  and  heart- 
humbling  prayer  which  would  cure  those  con- 
ceits that  lead  to  a  critical,  and  often  end  in  a 
sceptical  spirit;  such  habits  would  best  pre- 
serve them  from  that  inflation  of  heart  which 
arises  from  the  vanity  of  some  supposed  new 
discovery,  in  a  religion  which  was  given  us  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  us  to  indulge 
this  audacious  curiosity ;  it  stirs  up  no  eager- 
ness for  pushing  speculation  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate bounds.  It  furnishes  no  invitation  for 
ranging  beyond  the  limited  sphere  allotted  to 
our  imperfect  human  condition.  Its  incitements 
are  not  irritations  but  encouragements.  The 
Bible  wisely  represses  all  that  spiritual  vanity 
which  would  dive  into  unprofitable,  because  im- 
penetrable mysteries.  It  teaches  us  all  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  learn,  and  there  it  stope.  It 
teaches  what  is  of  prime  importance  for  us  to 
know, — that  we  are  ^lon  creatures.  It  shows 
what  we  ought  to  Mieve  in  order  to  oar  being 
rescued  from  this  state  of  apostacy.  It  instructs 
us  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  God,  which  by  sin  we 
had  forfeited.  It  is  enough  that  it  lays  open 
the  disease,  presents  the  remedy,  and  offers 
God's  Holy  Spirit  to  render  it  efiectual.  In 
abort,  it  reyeals  all  that  as  probfttionary  beings 
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we  should  deairo  to  know,  and  of  all  we  know 
it  expects  us  to  make  a  practical  use. 

The  present  is,  especially  among  the  lower 
ranks,  an  age  of  rebuke  and  blasphemj ;  and 
what  is  so  likely  to  augment  the  popular  hostili- 
ty to  Christianity,  and  neglect  of  the  established 
church,  which  is  founded  upon  it,  as  when  they 
see  some  of  its  ministers  reprobating  at  one 
time,  the  church  which  they  warmly  defended 
at  another  ? — when  they  see  them  actually  re- 
nouncing it  as  unchristian,  and  setting  up  a  new 
system  in  opposition  to  it?  Where,  then,  is 
truth  to  be  found,  may  not  even  the  more  sober 
amongst  the  people  say,  if  it  is  not  found  in 
that  church,  in  defence  of  which  so  many  of  her 
dirines,  so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake!  Will  not  the  loose  and 
careless  be  likely  to  be  con6rmed  in  impiety, 
when  they  see  these  men,  who  were  fostered  m 
her  bosom,  who  had  subscribed  to  their  belief 
in  her  articles,  who  had  been  warm  beyond 
their  fellows  in  the  admiration  of  her  liturgy, 
her  doctrines,  and  her  discipline, — when  they 
see  these  men  not  only  desert  her  altars,  but 
take  up  arms  against  her ;  when  they  behold  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  Christian  ministers  7 
—for  a  church  that  is  attacked  must  be  defend- 
ed— will  they  not  think  that  an  establishment 
which  is  so  frequently  assailed,  which  requires 
inch  continual  vindication  from  which  there 
are  so  many  recent  deserters,  must  needs  be  an 
erroneous  and  unsound  church,  and  even  the 
Scriptures  on  which  it  is  founded,  uncertain,  if 
not  false? 

What  b  80  likely  as  this  defection  to  give 
eonfidence,  without  the  least  intention  of  doing 
so,  to  that  spirit  of  infidelity  which  used  to  skulk 
in  comers,  and  stab  from  behind  a  mask,  but 
now  avows  itself  boldly,  bares  its  unblushing 
front  to  public  gaze,  spurns  at  law  as  well  as 
decency,  openly  defies  government,  whom  it 
used  to  fear,  as  well  as  Grod,  whom  it  never 
feared  7 

Was  it  not  enough  that  these  low,  designing 
demagogues — men  who  think  one  religion  as 
good  as  another,  and  nu  religion  best  of  all, — 
was  it  not  enough  that  these  open  violators  of 
srder,  truth,  and  justice,  should,  as  the  most 
probable  means  to  accomplish  their  political 
mischiefs,  endeavour  to  overturn  the  church,  by 
bringing  her  creeds,  and  her  other  holy  ser- 
Tices,  into  contempt ;  insulting,  by  their  profane 
parodies,  all  that  is  grave,  and  rendering  ridi- 
culous all  that  is  good  ?  Yet,  from  such  men, 
rach  attempts  excite  our  regret  and  astonish. 
ment  less  than  those  we  have  been  contemplat- 
mg.  How  grievous  is  it,  when  persons  of  a  to- 
tally diffsrent  description  are,  perhaps  undesign- 
ediy,  contributing  to  help  on  the  work  which, 
we  are  persuaded  they  abhor  ! — when  decorous 
and  religious  men,  though  by  other  devices,  and 
with  otiMr  weapons,  may  be  contributing  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  these  vulgar  politicians, 
and  assisting,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to 
discredit  the  church  which  the  others  are  la- 
kmring  to  subvert ! 

Nay ;  in  one  respect  the  better  men  are  do- 
Uig  the  worse  deed  ;  for  the  factitious  assailants 
of  the  church  injure  those  alone  who  were  in- 
jured before ;  for,  by  the  grossness  of  their  at- 


tacks,  they  shock  all  who  are  not  totally  given 
up  to  impiety ;  while,  in  the  present  instance, 
those  more  decent  characters  are  more  likely  to 
be  led  astray,  who  have  shown  some  disposition 
to  be  serious ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  more  dan- 
ger of  being  misled  by  the  specious  subtleties, 
and  the  assumed  tone  of  confident  security,  of 
these  religious  dogmatists. 

The  inexperienced  and  the  wavering — those 
who  are  unconfirmed  in  their  principles,  to- 
gether with  others  who  have  their  religion  to 
seek,  and  who  like  to  have  one  pointed  out  to 
them  which  will  not  disturb  their  repose  by  the 
severity  of  its  practical  injunctions,  nor  the 
self-denying  spirit  of  its  tendencies,  are  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  these  false  lights ;  while  the 
sober  and  self-distrusting  Christian  will  only  be 
driven,  by  these  alarming  novelties,  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  humbling  and  consistent 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, — will,  with 
deeper  prostration  of  heart,  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  him  into  all 
truth,  but  to  keep  him  in  it  Such  a  one  will  find 
that  it  does  not  require  profound  knowledge,  or 
deep  learning,  to  perceive  the  awful  dangers  of 
the  presumptuous  innovations  which  lead  to 
those  perilous  subtleties — which  terminate  in 
these  bold  conclusions.  He  will  see  that  com- 
mon sense,  an  humble  mind,  and  a  competent 
acquaintence  with  Scripture,  are  all  that  it 
wanting  to  discover  that  the  Bible,  and  the  no- 
velties of  the  seceding  community  cannot  both 
be  right. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  for  some  of 
the  adversaries  of  serious  piety,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  disposed  to  teke  a  most  unfair  advantage 
of  this  secession ;  and  the  very  circumstance 
of  that  separation  which  ought  to  have  rescued 
men  who  firmly  adhere  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  from  sus- 
picion, increases  it,  and  causes  them  to  be  in- 
volved in  one  common  charge  of  extravagance 
and  error,  with  men  whose  opinions  they  abhor; 
whereas,  when  the  vessel  is  assailed  by  an  un- 
expected storm,  instead  of  throwing  themselves 
out  to  sea  in  quest  of  imaginary  safety,  the 
tempest  only  makes  the  experienced  Christian 
mariner  cling  the  closer  to  his  hold.  Men  of 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  activity,  then, 
should  not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  unless 
they  afford  other,  and  more  substantial  reasons, 
for  doubting  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  there  were  no  soundness  but  in 
apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  7 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  is  rash 
judgment,  indiscriminate  atteck,  and  a  zeal  for 
censure  without  examination ;  a  not  separating 
men  who  are  materially  dissimilar,  but  lumping 
them  into  one  common  reprobated  mass,  or,  at 
best,  speaking  as  if  the  difference  were  so  little, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  pains  to  separate 
them. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  church  communities  in 
the  world,  that  do  not  hold  some  doctrines  in 
common.  We  are  identified  in  some  importent 
pointe  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  tliat  does 
not  blind  us  to  ite  errors,  nor  does  it  prevent  our 
keeping  clear  of  them. — There  are  both  rational 
and  orUiodox  communities  in  our  own  country 
bat  oar  holding  some  opinions  in  common  with 
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them,  neither  makes  as  adopt  those  opinions 
which  we  disapprove,  nor  condemn  those  who 
profess  them,  as  if  they  held  none  that  were 
right  Why,  then,  should  not  the  case  be  the 
same  in  our  own  charch  7 

This  lumping  system  is  not  a  little  hard  on 
the  steady  and  orderly  dinne.  It  weakens  the 
bands  of  the  faithful  pastor,  when  his  auditors, 
who  have  just  been  hearing  him  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  find  him,  perhaps,  in  the 
next  controversial  pamphlet  they  take  up,  coup- 
led with  the  half  insane,  and  the  wholly  absurd. 
It  is  hard  that  the  zealous  Christian,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  correct 
demeanor,  should  be  dragged  in  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  those  at  whose  principles  he 
•h  udders.  Yet  these  men  of  opposite  c^Aracters, 
principles  and  pursuits,  are  forced  into  contact, 
are  together  plunged  into  the  crucible  of  un- 
distinguishin^  prejudice,  and  melted  down  to- 
gether ;  all  distinctions  so  lost  in  the  fusion — 
the  sober  Christian  so  mixed  with  the  fanatic, 
the  temperate  with  the  fiery,  the  regular  with 
the  eccentric,  that  they  come  out  of  the  furnace 
blended  into  one  common  mass,  and  are  repro- 
duced as  if  formed  of  one  common  material. 

Ours  is  also  pre-eminently  an  age  of  contro- 
firersy.  Is  not  charity  sometimes  recommended 
with  uncharitableness,  and  religion  vindicated 
irreligiously  7  But  are  there  not  a  thousand  other 
•ubjects  better  calculated  for  its  legitimate  exer* 
cise7  *Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth,*  on  all  other  topics ;  but 
here,  though  one  dash  the  other  in  pieces,  he 
does  not  dways  escape  unhurt  himself.  But 
■hall  the  word  of  *  the  High  and  Holy  One,  the 
word  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the 
earth,*  be  made  an  arena  for  the  combats  of  its 
puny  inhabitants,  whom  the  prophet  represents 
by  the  most  contemptible  insect  7 

But  although,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
if  truth  be  attacked,  it  must  be  defended,  the 
Christian  controvertist  never  engages  in  oSbn- 
•ive  war.  He  does  not  fight  for  victory,  but 
truth.  And  the  surest  way  for  him  to  ascertain 
this,  is,  to  examine  the  temper  with  which  he 
defends  it  Rivalry  is  not  his  motive,  nor  is 
railing  his  weapon. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  warfare  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  let  his  hostility  among  Christians  be 
directed  to  a  foreign  enemy ;  let  them  not  en- 
gage in  civil  war.  You  have  already  *  provoked 
each  other  to  good  works,*  which  is  part  of  the 
law;  go  on,  and  provoke  each  other  to  *love, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.*  Let  both 
•ides  reioice  in  the  good  done,  without  caring 
which  does  it  *  There  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tions,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  in 
alL*  If  there  is  so  much  done  separately,  what  a 
mighty  mass  of  good  would  be  produced  by  cor* 
dial  co-operation  7  Let  me  not  be  accused  of 
levity  in  applying  the  words  of  the  poet, 

The  Doaglas  and  the  Percy  both  toother, 
Were  confldent  against  a  world  in  arms. 

We  know  that,  in  the  sight  of  God  he  is  not 
the  most  successful  champion  who  may  have 
given  most  falls  to  his  adversary ;  but  he  who 
has  obtained  the  most  victories  over  his  own 
■pirit    And  he  will  be  finind,  in  the  great  and 


tremendous  day  of  reckoning,  to  have  been  the 
most  valiant  sodior  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  who  has 
been  the  fiercest  combatant  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, but  who  shall  have  brought  moat  glory 
to  God,  and  most  soul,  to  heaven. 

If  we  made,  as  surely  we  ought  to  make,  the 
Holy  Scripture  our  standasd  of  judging,  as  wall 
as  of  believin|',  of  charity  as  well  as  of  faith, 
of  brotherly  kmdnese  as  well  as  of  orthodoxy ; 
— if  we  brought  the  Bible  to  be  the  constant 
arbiter  of  our  debates,  as  well  as  the  professed 
rule  of  our  lives,  we  should  attack  nothing  with 
warmth  but  what  that  Bible  condemns.  All 
differences  of  opinion  in  which  God  has  not  set  to 
His  seal  that  it  is  false,  should  be  treated  with 
candour ;  men  should  not  then  make  their  own 
*  purged  eyes*  the  universal  mediam  of  dear 
vision,  they  should  not  vilify  others  for  seeing 
the  same  topics  with  other  optica.  Want  of 
charity  is  probably  no  less  a  fault  than  the  one 
we  may  be  reviling ;  and  does  not  a  want  of 
discrimination,  or  rather  does  not  that  blindnees 
which  is  inspired  by  prejudice,  lead  to  that  de- 
ficiency in  candour  which  widens  the  difference  7 
To  profess  opinions  of  which  Scripture  neither 
commands  nor  prohibits  our  belief ;  ought  not  to 
set  at  irreconcilable  variance  beings  who  are 
equally  candidates  for  heaven.  In  that  abode 
of  perfect  peace  and  perfect  love,  no  small  por- 
tion  of  the  promised  fblicity  may  arise  fVom  oar 
being  of  no  party. 

A  difference  in  opinion  on  points  on  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no  decla- 
ratory sentence  in  Scripture  has  been  pro> 
nounced,  is  surely  no  ground  for  the  triumph 
of  superiority  in  those  who  maintain  them,  nor 
for  supercilious  contempt  in  those  who  reject 
them.  Is  it  not  putting  matters  of  minor  im- 
portance in  the  place  or  essentials  7  while  per- 
haps by  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  essentials 
are  not  always  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  or  at 
least  are  not  debated  with  such  onlund  perti- 
nacity. 

We  have  hitherto  alluded  to  difference  of 
opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  are  in  earn- 
est in  their  religion.  But  are  there  not  men  of 
little  piety  to  be  found,  who  side  with  one  or  the 
other  party,  and  become  the  hottest  eontrover- 
tists,  while  they  take  little  real  interest  in  vital 
religion ;  who  oppose  without  belief  and  defend 
without  conviction,  merely  because  they  wish 
to  be  appended  to  that  side  which  they  happen 
to  think  the  most  creditable,  most  popular,  or 
most  profitable  7 

Let  us  then  love  in  each  other  now  what  God 
loves  in  us,  and  bear  with  the  rest — The  culti- 
vation of  this  spirit  of  kindness  would  so  sanc- 
tify the  temper,  that  we  should  forgive  and 
overlook  those  inferior  matters  in  others,  which 
might  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  own  views 
and  opinions. 

These  discrepancies  in  sentiment  are  perhapf 
permitted  for  mutual  advantage ;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  candid  disposition  may  be  carried  to 
a  wider  extent,  and  a  spirit  of  fbrbearanoe  in  ao* 
tion,  than  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  By  the  consent  and  recipro- 
cal operation  of  this  spirit  of  Christian  kindness, 
we  shall  be  made  more  meet  for  that  state  where 
all  will  be  of  one  mind  as  well  at  one  heart 
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where  charity  will  have  ita  fall  oonsammatioii, 
and  forbearance  ita  fall  reward. 

Let  na  then  prepare  oaraelveB,  and  each  other, 
by  the  exerciae  of  the  one  for  the  fruition  of  the 
other.  Let  God  be  all  in  all  now,  aa  He  will  be 
hereafter,  and  there  will  be  no  room  left  in  the 
heart  of  a  Chriatian  for  aaimoaity,  or  ankind- 
neaa  towarda  hia  fellow  Christiana.  A  cordial 
agreement  in  those  eaaentiala  to  which  the  Ooa- 
pel  has  annexed  aalvation,  shoold  swallow  up 
all  the  present  petty,  but  dividing  distinctions. 
-*0»nld  this  most  desirable  object  be  accom- 
pllahed,  then  should  we  hope  to  see  a  renovation 
of  that  apirit  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  provoked  even  its  enemies  to  exclaim 
with  admiring  wonder,  See  how  the$e  ChrUtiang 
hoe  one  another  ! 

On  the  Exertiona  of  PUme  Ladies. 

Wb  are  now  about  to  tread,  which  we  do  with 
a  fearflil  and  timid  step,  on  tender  ground.  It 
is  with  mingled  respect  and  reluctance  we  ven- 
lore  to  touch  on  certain  delicate  pointa  which 
aflbct  the  sincerely  pious ;  persons  who  equally 
avoid  all  eccentricity  in  doctrine,  and  negligence 
in  practice ;  yet  among  whom  little  errors  may 
hereafter  creep  in,  the  verv  consequence,  per- 
hape,  of  that  increasing  and  inestimable  bleas- 
ing,  religious  society.  It  is  to  be  feared  they 
may  incur  the  hazard  of  raising  in  others  objec- 
tions against  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal  to 
promote  it 

The  persons  to  whom  we  presume  to  allude 
are  of  that  sex,  in  which,  perhaps,  most  piety 
is  to  be  found,  and  who  are  in  so  many  respects 
essentially  advancing  its  cause. — ^Their  ser- 
vices are  so  materially  useful,  that  it  would  be 
a  subject  of  deep  regret,  if,  by  any  slight  inad- 
vertence, their  value  should  ever  be  diminished. 
We  are  too  often  led  to  complain  of  dejicieneiee 
in  religion ;  we  are  now  to  speak — not  of  ita  ex- 
eess,  for  we  believe  there  is  no  such  thing — but 
rather  to  guard  the  truly  pious  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  inconveniences,  which,  should  they 
arise,  would  be  a  diminution  of  their  usefulness. 

llie  thoughtless  and  dissipated  indeed,  who' 
baimt  unsocial  crowds,  and  lay  out  their  talents 
Ibr  that  world  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
portion,  find  their  reward  where  they  seek  it, 
in  the  admiration  of  that  world  where  they 
flutter  and  shine. — ^The  others  patientlv  wait 
for  theirs  in  that  single  sentence,  *  Well  done, 
good  and  fkithftil  servant*  Yet  though  it  is 
painfhl  to  say  a  syllable  which  might  look 
like  disapprobation  when  only  caution  is  intend- 
ed, may  we  hazard  a  few  words,  not  of  censure 
but  of  nriendlv  intimation  7 

May  not  those  large  portions  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  spirit,  so  generously  spent  abroad 
by  zealoos  Christians,  in  the  most  noble  fexer- 
lions  of  religious  charity,  be  sometimes  suffered 
to  entrench,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  im- 
perious course  of  domestic  life,  upon  those  pleas- 
ing and  aacred  duties  for  which  iiomk  is  a  name 
so  dear  7  May  they  not  be  so  exhausted  by  ex- 
ternal concerns,  that  tiiey  may  be  in  danger  of 
entering  with  diminished  interest  on  Uie  retired 
exercises  of  the  closet  All  business,  even  re- 
ligious business,  is  apt  to  produce  a  hurry  and 
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bustle  in  the  mind,  and  an  agitation  in  ths 
spirits,  which  the  most  serious  persons  lament, 
as  being  attended  with  some  disqualification  for 
persond  improvement  *  My  mother*s  children 
gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep,  but  mine  own 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept,*  was  the  pathetic  la- 
mentation of  the  ancient  church.  They  bad 
engaged  her  in  labours  and  difficulties  which 
she  raared  had  in  some  measure  impeded  the 
progress  of  her  own  spiritual  concerns.  It  was 
in  her  own  house,  at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  fully  admit,  however, 
not  only  the  complete  eompatibilUyf  but  the  ex- 
pediency, of  uniting  what  we  owe  to  those 
abroad,  and  to  ourselves  and  families  at  home ; 
the  highest  characters  are  those  who  combine 
both.  We  are  not  combatting,  but  applauding 
a  zeal,  which  we  fervently  hope  may  never  be 
suppressed,  if  it  should  ever  require  to  be  some- 
what regulated. 

There  is  no  part  of  Christian  duty  which 
more  requirea  us  to  look  well  to  the  motive  by 
which  our  actions  are  set  a-going.  It  ia  of 
importance  to  examine  whether  our  most  useful, 
if  busy  pursuits,  are  not  influenced  by  a  natural 
fondness  for  bustle,  an  animal  activity,  a  love  of 
notice.  Whether  even  the  charitable  labours 
grow  not  more  from  a  restless  spirit  than  from 
real  piety.  Let  ua  observe,  however,  that  thouglr 
these  defective  motives  may  at  firat  excite  the 
zeal  of  some,  yet  by  a  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
assisted  by  humble  prayer,  the  motive  may  at 
length  become  as  pure  as  (he  act  is  undoubtedly 
right. 

It  is  asserted,  but  we  trust  with  more  severity 
than  justice,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
in  some  truly  excellent  persons  to  introduce 
show  and  display  in  their  religion  ;  a  tendency, 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  interior,  spiritual 
nature  of  Christianity.  It  ia  not  so  much  an 
evil  we  are  guarding  against,  as  the  appearance 
of  evil.  Their  sex,  like  their  religion,  is  of  a 
sober  character ;  and  the  tendency  to  which  ws 
are  alluding,  may  create  a  suspicion  that  reli- 
gion, even  among  good  people,  is  not  so  much 
considered  as  a  thing  bistween  Grod  and  their 
own  soul,  as  we  know  it  really  is ;  for  we  are 
far  from  suspecting  the  secret  communion  with 
their  God  and  Saviour  is  not  considered  as  their 
primary  duty.  And  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  effect  of  this  duty  will  always  be  visible 
in  producing  that  sobriety  and  simplicity,  which 
so  conspicuously,  and  so  beautifully  distinguish 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  reliprion  of  Jesus  is  utterly  without  pa- 
rade, it  eflScts  no  publicity.  It  is  enough  for 
his  servants  to  believe  that  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, who  sees  them  in  secret,  sees  them  with 
an  approving  eje. 

As  they  have  got  above  acting  from  the  fear 
of  man,  the  next  step  is  to  get  above  acting  for 
his  praise; — the  excessive  applause  and  com- 
mendation of  their  Christian  friends  begin,  in 
reality,  still  more  to  be  watched  against  than 
the  reproach  of  the  irreligious.  The  one  teaches 
them  to  be  circumspect,  the  other  may  in  time 
induce  them  to  believe  that  circumspection  is  no 
longer  necessary.  This  negligence,  if  it  do  not 
make  them  do  wrong,  may  lead  them  to  be  too 
much  elated  with  doing  wEat  is  right 
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Bat  there  are  hig^her  motives  for  the  oee  of 
discreet  reserve  in  the  Christianas  mind  than 
what  regards  merely  their  personal  charaeter. 
However  pare  in  motive,  however  innocent  in 
action,  thej  mast  be  carefol  not  to  have  their 
rood  evil  spoken  of.  Thej  must  be  scrupulous, 
ly  cautious  of  not  bring^n|r  the  least  reproach  on 
the  cause  dearest  to  their  afiections.  Pious  per- 
sons cannot  but  know,  that  with  the  utmost  care 
to  avoid  adding  to  the  offence,  which  Christian 
truth,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  necessarily 
gives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for  pretences 
to  discredit  not  only  the  professor  but  the  pro- 
fession itself.  But  if  they  should  heresfler  see 
any  of  those  improprieties  for  which  they  are 
looking  out ;  if  any  indiscretion  should  be  iound 
where  it  is  sedubusly  sought,  Christianity  would 
•uffer  and  impiety  triumph. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  certain  sharp  sighted 
observers,  who  are  keenly  on  the  watch  for  any 
thing  that  may  discredit  serious  piety,  who  are 
peepmg  in  at  every  crevice,  through  which  they 
think  they  may  detect  any  real  or  supposed 
ground  of  censure,  may  never  be  gratified  with 
the  discovery  of  what  they  so  industriously  seek. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  where  they  can  detect  no 
•ubstantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  in  finding  a 
foible ;  where  there  is  no  deformity  they  tri- 
umphantlv  carry  away  a  blemish,  and  are  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  the  slightest  imperfection. 
And  a  speck  which  would  not  be  perceived  in 
an  ordinary  form,  is  conspicuous  on  that  which 
is  white  and  pure. 

This,  by  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  little 
exaggeration,  not  only  of  fact  but  of  conjecture, 
is  propagated  till  it  becomes  a  mischief.  In  the 
detection  of  the  slightest  flaw  in  characters  of 
eminent  piety,  they  go  away  rejoicing,  as  if  they 
had  found  some  hidden  treasure.  And  it  is 
well  perhaps,  even  for  the  best  Christians,  that 
there  are  such  critical  inspectors ;  and  the  know- 
ledge  that  they  are  watched  will  answer  an  ex. 
cellent  purpose,  if  it  set  them  on  watching  them, 
■elves. 

Am  I  then  an  enemy  to  Christian  exertion  7 
God  forbid !  It  is  the  glory  of  our  age,  that 
among  the  most  useful  and  zeabus  servants  of 
our  Divine  Master,  are  to  be  found,  of  *  devout 
and  honourable  women  not  a  few.*  Ladies, 
whose  own  education  not  having  been  limited  to 
the  harp  and  the  sketch-book,  though  not  un- 
skilled in  either,  are  competent  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  taught ;  who  disdain 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  humblest  offices  of 
Christian  charity,  to  be  found  in  the  poorest  cot- 
tage,  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying; 
whose  daughters,  if  not  the  best  u>altzer»,  are 
the  best  eatechist$  ;  whose  houses  are  houses  of 
prayer,  whose  closets  are  the  scene  of  devout 
meditation ;  who,  not  contented  with  the  stinted 
modish  measure  of  a  single  attendance  on  public 
worship,  so  contrive  to  render  the  hours  of  re- 
past subservient  to  those  of  duty,  as  to  make  a 
second  visit  to  the  temple  of  their  God ;  and 
who  endeavour  to  retain  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
shed  on  the  sacred  day,  through  the  duties  of 
the  week. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  different,  though 
not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  too  much  com- 
mend thoee  valaabft  persons,  whom  neither  for- 


tune,  rank,  nor  any  temporal  advantages  haw 
been  able  to  seduce  to  follow  those  vain  pursuits, 
whose  light,  and,  in  some  cases,  dangerous 
amusements,  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  votaries 
of  pleasure.  We  camiot  but  admire,  that  all 
these  energies  which  others  are  wasting  in  idle 
diversions,  or  employments  little  better  than 
idleness,  are,  by  those  excellent  persons,  devoted 
to  purposes  of  religion,  and  rebgious  or  useful 
charities. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  to  the 
new  school  of  theology,  they  deserted  the  esta* 
blished  proprieties,  and  prescribed  decorums, 
which  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  safe- 
guard, as  well  as  the  ornament,  of  their  sex ;  if 
they  assisted  to  propagate  novel  opinions;  if 
they  undertook  to  share  the  office  of  directors 
in  spiritual  concerns ;  if  they  diverted  to  public 
purposes,  the  talents  given  them  for  the  more 
appropriate  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  useful 
offices  of  private  life ;  if  they  attempted  to  clear 
difficulties  in  divinity,  which  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  men  had  approached  with  awe  and 
reverence,  and  had  receded,  for  fear  of  *  darken, 
ing  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge ;  if 
they  undertook  to  decide  between  contending 
creeds  while  they  considered  the  commandments 
as  antiquated — new-modelling  the  one  and  re- 
scinding the  other  without  ceremony  ;  if  they 
allowed  themselves  to  determine  the  right  and 
the  wrong  on  points  too  abstruse,  not  only  for 
female,  but  even  for  human  intelligence,  to  de- 
cide upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  they  did  not 
like  or  did  not  comprehend ;  if  the^  had  quitted 
plain,  practical,  intelligible  religion,  for  mis- 
leading theories,  and,  like  the"  apostate  Gala- 
tians,  *  removed  from  Him  that  called  them  into 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel  ;*  if  aU 
these  things  had  taken  place,  then  they  would 
indeed  deserve  even  more  censure  than  they 
have  incurred;  then,  though  we  should  pity 
their  error  and  lament  their  apostacy,  we  should 
be  among  the  last  to  apologise  for  the  one,  or 
excuse  uie  other.  It  has  been  brought,  as  a 
charge,  against  the  valuable  ladies  whose  cause 
we  are  advocating,  as  if  it  were  a  departure 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  to  attend  at  the  an. 
nual  meetings  of  certain  religious  and  charitable 
societies ;  but  we  know  not  what  reasonable  ob. 
jection  can  be  made  to  their  being  modest  and 
silent  auditors  on  these  occ^isions.  They  do  not 
attend  the  resort  of  the  unemployed  or  the  ill- 
employed — they  do  not  attend  to  hear  the  idle 
news  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  hear  *  mod 
news  from  a  far  country,* — news,  whicli  the 
angels  in  heaven  stoop  down  to  hear, — not  the 
conversion  of  one  sinner,  but  the  convereion  of 
many, — to  hear  that  best  news,  the  extension  of 
Christianity  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe, — to 
hear  that 

'  All  kingdomi  and  all  prinoes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light  ;'— 

To  hear 

'  That  eastern  Java  to  the  (krthest  wett, 
And  Ethiopia  sinvadi  abroad  the  tiand. 
And  worships  V 

Compare  now  these  inoffensive  and  quiet  an- 
ditors,  with  the  gay  multitudes  of  their  own  sex 
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wHicti  crowd  the  retort  of  pleisare. — Here,  they 
ire  tiie  peaceful  listeners ;  there,  they  are  the 
busy  performers.  The  others  are  not,  as  here, 
passive  recipients  of  entertainment,  but  the  en- 
tertainers,  but  the  exhibitors.  Yet,  who  among 
the  worldly  censures  one  of  these  classes  7  who, 
amoog  Um  prejudiced  does  not  censure  the 
other? 

So  much  for  the  difference  in  the  act ;  let  us 
timmine  the  difference  in  point  of  time  ;  fi)r,  as 
in  our  pleasurable  pursuits,  the  consumption  of 
time,  that  precious  material  of  which  life  is 
made,  forms  a  very  considerable  object,  it  can- 
not  be  thought  unfair  to  compare  the  two  classes 
QO  this  ground. 

Did  the  pursuits  of  both,  in  point  of  health, 
tobrietT  in  dress,  security  of  morals,  preserva- 
tioD  of  delicacy,  more  nearly  approach  each 
other  than  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  dis. 
apation  can  pretend ;  yet  the  prodigious  in- 
Offuality  of  the  two  aa  to  the  waste  of  time,  must 
■eltle  the  matter  at  once  with  those  who  know 
the  value  of  this  fugitive,  this  irretrievable  ta- 
int 

Compare  then  the  fbw  hours  in  the  day,  and 
the  very  few  days  in  the  years,  given  up  by  the 
one  to  these  serious  pleasures,  with  the  nnoount- 
od  hours  of  the  countless  nights,  spent  by  the 
other  in  the  antisocial  crowds  of  turbulent 
pleasure — spent,  wo  will  not  say  in  the  midnight 
puties,  for  that  would  give  a  false  impression 
of  tho  season  of  those  amusements.  The  mid- 
night hour  was  heretofore  used  proverbially  to 
oxpreas  late  revelling. — But  from  the  present 
inversion  of  hours,  that  would  give  an  idea  not 
ooIt  of  dulness  and  vulgarity,  Imt  it  would  also 
nther  designate  the  hour  when  company  met, 
tliaa  when  they  parted.  Midnight  was  once  the 
lime  which  elo$ed  the  scene  of  dissipation ;  it  is 
DOW  that  of  etmmeneing  it  And  it  is  scarcely 
oztravagant  to  say,  that  the  morning  frequenters 
of  the  charitable  meetings  join  them  not  many 
hours  after  the  others  return  from  the  scene  m 
their  unquiet  pleasures.  In  the  one  case,  no 
neighbourhood  is  kept  awake  by  unseasonable 
noise  and  knockings,  no  servants  are  exposed  to. 
oorruptions  abroad,  nor  robbed  of  quiet  rest  at 
homo. 

To  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  the  provinces. 
Compare  the  little  absences  firom  home  of  la- 
dios  who  inspect  the  concerns,  and  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor,  with  the  long  and  frequent  de- 
iortion  of  another  class,  not  of  home  only,  but 
of  country ! 

Upon  the  whole  though  we  would  carefhlly 
guard  against  both,  yet  we  must  confess,  in  the 
present  sUte  of  things,  it  is  not  ao  much  a  little 
excess  in  zeal  in  one  quarter,  as  the  visible 
growth  of  dissipation  in  another,  which  *  has  in- 
creased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished;' and  truly  happy  shoiud  we  be,  if  the 
Don  of  the  ready  writers,  so  frequently  employed 
against  the  minor,  would  occasionally  be  exerted 

against  the  greater  excess. 

•         s         ♦         »         •         • 


The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  a  period  for  the  display  of  extraordmary 
energies,  exerted  in  every  sort  of  direction. 
Tlioy  had  been  powerfhlly  exerted  in  bringing 
on  the  late  revolution.    All  the  energies  of 


France,  whether  in  science,  talent,  wit,  or  wealth, 
were  combined  in  one  huge  engine  fbr  the  esta- 
blishment of  atheism  on  the  proposed  ruins  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom.  We  hope  this  grand 
device  was  partly  foiled,  even  t^ere.  In  the 
general  assault  some  skirmishes  were  fought  in 
this  country;  but  here  a  counter-attack  was 
made.  *  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against 
the  dragon  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed.* — ^*The 
accuser  of  the  brethren  was  cast  down.* 

Afterwards  the  human  scourge  of  mankind 
in  the  same  foreign  country,  by  a  singular  ener 
gy  of  character,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  which  the  pre 
yioos  contempt  of  religion  had  led  the  way,  pro- 
jected the  most  exorbitant  enterprises,  and  ac> 
complished  them  by  the  most  successful  perse- 
verance in  every  species  of  political  and  moral 
mischief.  In  imitation  of  one  whom  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crimes  would  almost  warrant  us  in 
calling  his  grand  inspirer,  his  labours  were  per- 
haps more  energetic,  because  *his  time  was 
short*  Here  again  Michael  made  a  oounter  • 
attack  on  the  dragon.  For  it  is  to  the  same 
powerful  energies,  exerted  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection, that  we  may  ascribe  those  numberless 
noble,  and  beneficial  societies  at  home,  which 
promise  to  effect «  moral  change  in  the  condi- 
tion, not  of  one  country,  not  of  one  Continent, 
but  of  the  whole  Globe,  and  by  which  we  hope 
finally,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  *  to  beat 
down  Satan  under  our  feet* 

But  this  has  not  only  been  a  period  fbr  exert- 
ing the  energies  of  countries  and  communities. 
They  have  been  exerted  under  differant  situs- 
tions  by  different  characters,  ar>«i  to  opposite 
purposes,  by  individuals;  they  have  been  re- 
markably exhibited  in  private  persons,  in  a  sex 
where  ener^  is  less  expected  to  break  out  into 
fearless  action ;  in  Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame 
Roland,  and  other  political  enthusiasts  abroad, 
all  acting  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  heroines  of  pa- 
gan Rome,  and  actuated  by  a  religion  much  re- 
sembling theirs. 

At  home,  the  best  energies  of  the  human  mind 
have  been  exerted  to  the  best  purposes,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  also,  and  exerted  without  any 
dspaitnre  from  modesty,  prudence,  and  simpli- 
I  city,  the  sacrifice  of  which  would  ill  repay  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  popular  action. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  remarks  on 
well-directed  energies,  to  pass  over  one  instance, 
on  which,  we  trust  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions. If  some  of  the  novelties  of  the  present 
period  are  its  errors,  others  are  its  glory.  It  is 
cheering  to  the  wearied  pilgrim,  in  traversing 
the  desert  of  this  sinful  world,  to  have  the  eye 
here  and  there  refreshed  with  a  verdant  spot, 
yielding  not  only  beauty,  but  fertility. 

In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undertakings 
which  reflect  honour  on  our  country,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  omit  one  which  reflects  honour  on 
our  sex.  Justice,  as  well  as  gratitude,  would 
be  wounded,  were  no  tribute  to  be  paid  to  tho 
most  heroic  of  women. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  that  we  al- 
lude to  the  female  Howard.  Hers  is  almost  (her 
sex  considered)  a  higher  strain  of  Christian  he- 
roism.  Unprotected  and  alone,  she  dared  to 
venture  into  soonee  that  woold  appal  the  stouteot 
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heart,  and  which  the  single  principle  alonn  ^y 
which  she  was  actuated  could  have  sustained 
hers.  With  true  Christian  cdurage,  she  Ten- 
tured  to  explore  the  dreary  abodes  of  calamity 
and  crime,  of  execration  and  despair.  She  took 
'  the  gnage  of  misery,'  not  as  a  matter  of  curi. 
osity,  or  philosophical  speculation,  but  with  the 
holy  hope  of  relieving  it  The  favour  of  Him 
who  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  lions  in  the  pro- 
phet's den,  stopped  those  of  these  scarcely  less 
savage  beiogs.  Her  mild  demeanour  awed  their 
rebeUious  spirits  into  peace. 

Her  visit  was  not  the  sudden  ebullition  of  a 
charitable  fit  It  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
reflection,  and  doubtless  of  fervent  prayer.  She 
had  long  been  projecting  the  means  how  to  as- 
•ist  these  most  desperate  and  forlorn  of  human 
kind.  She  had  conceived  a  hope,  that  what  was 
flagitious  might  not  bo  incorrigible ;  and  adopt- 
ed a  well-digested  plan  for  their  religious  in- 
•traction. 

But  she  knew  human  nature  too  well,  not  to 
know  that  religious  instruction  would  be  very 
inefficacious,  without  correcting  inveterately 
bad  habits.  Together  with  a  row  pious  and 
able  associates  of  her  own  sex,*  she  insti- 
tuted a  school  of  reform  and  industry,  found 
manual  employment  for  those  who  had  never 
worked,  and  Christian  instruction  for  those  who 
had  never  been  taught  The  lips  that  had  been 
seldom  opened  but  to  blaspheme  their  Maker, 
were  taught  to  praise  Him  ;  the  hands  hitherto 
employed  in  theft  were  employed  in  honest  la- 
hour.  ^  lufknts,  in  a  doubly  lamentable  sense, 
born  in  sin,  and  bred  in  vice,  were  snatched 
from  a  destruction  which  had  appeared  inevita- 
ble,  and  put  into  a  train  of  improvement  The 
gloomy  mansion  which  had  latoly  been  a  scene 
of  horror,  only  to  be  exceeded  by  those  more 
dreadful  future  mansions  v>  which  it  was  con- 
ducting them  changed  its  fac«.  The  loathsome 
prison  which  had  witnessed  nothing  but  intoxi- 
cation and  idleness ;  had  heard  no  sounds  but 
those  of  reviling  and  of  imprecation,  gradually 
became  a  scene  of  comparative  decency,  sobri- 
ety, and  order. 

If  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  and  public 
a  nature  could  have  been  pleaded  as  some  ex. 
cuse  for  the  remission  of  domestic  duties,  this 
might  have  been  considered  as  the  one  exempt 
case,  but  it  was  not  so.  If  she  stole  some  hours 
from  her  family  to  visit  the  prison,  she  stole 
some  hours  from  sleep  to  attend  to  her  family. 

Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  as  well  as 
■in.  We  may  now  say  in  a  good  sense,  *  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth !  Dis- 
tant places  have  caught  the  flame.  The  bright 
example  is  already  imitated  by  other  ladies  in 
some  of  our  great  towns,  and  will  probably  take 
a  more  ample  range. 

May  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by 
observing,  that  ladies  of  other  religious  profes- 
sions would  do  well  to  copy,  in  certain  respects, 
the  example  of  the  females  of  the  society  to 
which  this  distinguished  lady  belongs ; — giving 
into  no  habits  of  dissipation,  they  have  time ; 
addicted  to  little  expense  in  personal  decoration, 
they  have  money ;  and  the  time  and  money  thus 

•  AmoDf  tlwse  Mrs.  Steinkopff  itaods  in  tin  first 
rank. 


snatched  from  vain  and  frivolous  purposes,  are 
more  wisely  directed  togetlier  into  the  sams 
right  channel  of  Christian  benevolence. 

High  Profe$iion  and  Negligent  Praettee. 

TaiRE  has  seldom  been  a  period  in  whid 
there  was  more  talk  of  religion,  than  that  is 
which  we  live ;  and  we  vp  disposed  to  believe, 
that  the  abundance  of  the  heart  in  this  instanci 
produces  its  usual  effect  upon  the  lips.  But  it 
must  also  be  observed,  that,  in  an  pige  of  much 
vital  religion,  as  it  must  be  ackuowtedged  this 
is,  there  will  naturally  be  not  a  little  nbe  pn>> 
fession,  or,  at  best,  in  many  professors,  mora 
external  show  than  inward  piety— «  religion 
that  is  sometimes  more  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liar phrases,  and  hot  contention  about  opinionsy 
than  by  much  devotedness  of  heart  and  life. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  growth  of 
crime  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned,  is  the 
growth  of  our  population ;  and  some  have  under- 
taken to  prove,  that  it  is  not  because  they  art 
worse,  but  because  they  are  more.  Hiis  same 
way  of  judging  may,  perhaps  be  applied  to  the 
apparent  ^wUi  of  error  in  religion— that  it  it 
to  be  ascribed  to  its  vast  increase.  As  tbero  it 
numerically  a  larger  population  in  the  religbos 
ranks,  may  then  not  be  natarally  expected  a 
larger  proportion  of  error  T 

We  now,  therefore,  venturo  a  few  remarks  on 
another  class  of  Christians,  whose  intentions, 
we  hope,  aro  not  bad,  though  their  charity  is 
narrow,  and  their  information  small.  We  wUl 
distinguish  them  by  tbe  name  of  Phraseologists. 
These  are  persons  who,  professing  to  bdieve 
tiie  whole  of  the  Gospel,  seem  to  regard  only 
one  half  of  it  They  stand  ouite  in  opposition 
to  the  usefbl  and  laborious  class  whom  we  last 
considered.  None  will  accuse  these  of  that  i ir- 
tuoQs  excess,  of  that  unwearied  endeavour  to 
promote  the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  there 
animadverted.  These  aro  assiduous  hearors, 
but  indifierent  doers ;  very  valiant  talkers  fbr 
the  truth,  but  remiss  workers.  They  aro  more 
addicted  to  hear  sermons  than  to  profit  by  them. 

Their  religion  consists  mora  in  a  sort  of  spi- 
ritual gossiping,  than  in  holiness  of  life.  They 
diligently  look  out  afler  the  feults  of  others,  but 
are  rather  lenient  to  their  own. — ^They  accuse 
of  being  legal,  those  who  act  mora  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianitv,  and  dispute  less  about  cer- 
tain opinions.  They  overlook  essentials,  and 
debate  rather  fiercely  on,  at  best,  doubtful  points 
of  doctrine ;  and  form  their  judgment  of  the 
piety  of  others,  rather  from  their  warmth  in 
controversy,  than  in  their  walking  humbly  with 
Grod. 

They  always  exhibit  in  their  conversatioa 
the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  are  apt  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  those  whose  higher  breeding,  and 
more  correct  habHii  discover  a  better  taste. 
Delicacy  with  them,  is  want  of  zeal ;  prudent 
reserve,  want  of  earnestness;  sentiments  of  pi- 
ety, conveyed  in  others  words  thyi  are  found  in 
their  vocabulary,  are  suspected  of  error.  They 
make  no  allowance  for  the  difference  of  edua^ 
tion,  habits,  and  society :  all  must  have  one 
standard  of  language,  and  that  standard  is  tbtir 
own 
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Even  if,  on  wme  points,  yon  hold  nearly  the 
•tme  Bentimentf,  it  will  not  save  your  credit ; 
if  yon  do  not  ezpreee  them  in  the  lanie  lan- 
foage,  you  are  in  dangrer  of  havinff  your  prin- 
eiplea  soapected.  By  your  proficiency  or  de- 
dention  in  this  dlilMt,  and  not  by  the  greater 
or  leas  derotedness  of  your  heart,  the  increasing 
or  diminishing  consistency  in  your  practice, 
they  take  the  guage  of  your  religion,  and  deter- 
mine the  rise  and  fall  ofyour  spiritual  thermome- 
tir.  The  language  of  these  technical  Chris- 
tkna  indisposes  persons  of  refinement,  who  have 
lot  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  religion  under 
a  more  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  by  lead- 
ing them  to  make  a  most  unjust  association  be- 
tween religion  and  bad  taste. 

When  tnev  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of 
Ihtir  own  school,  those  reciprocal  signs  of  re- 
lyioos  intelligence  produce  an  instantaneous 
■■terhood;  and  they  will  run  the  chance  of 
what  the  character  of  the  stranger  may  prove  to 
be,  if  she  speaks  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
With  them,  words  are  not  only  the  signs  of 
things,  but  things  themselves. 

Irthe  phraseologists  meet  with  a well-dispoo. 
ed  young  person,  whose  opportunities  are  slen- 
der, and  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they  alarm 
her  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  questions.  They 
do  not  examine  if  her  principles  are  sound,  bat 
*  does  she  pray  extempore  7*  This  alarms  her, 
if  her  too  recent  knowledge  of  her  Bible  and 
iierself  has  not  yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  de- 
■inble  proficiency.  *  Will  she  tell  her  experi- 
eiioe  7*— These  interrogations  are  made  without 
legard  to  that  humility  which  may  make  her 
iftmid  to  appear  better  toan  she  is,  and  to  that  mo- 
desty which  restrains  a  loud  expression  of  her 
Ibelings.  She  does  not,  perhaps,  even  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  their  acceptance 
efit 

Do  we  then  ridicule  experimental  religion  7 
Do  we  think  lightly  of  that  interior  power  of 
Dirine  grace  upon  the  heart,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity 7  God  forbid  !  But  sorely  we  may  dis- 
approve  the  treating  it  with  flippancy  and  un- 
hallowed  familiarity;  we  may  disapprove  of 
their  discussing  it  with  as  little  reserve  and  se- 
rionsness,  as  if  they  were  speaking  of  the  state 
of  the  weather,  or  of  the  hour  of  the  day ;  we 
may  object  to  certain  equivocal  feelings  being 
made  the  sole  criterion  of  religion ;  fbelings  to 
which  those  who  have  them  not  may  protend ; 
which  those  who  have  them  may  fear  to  com- 
municate, before  they  have  acquired  a  strength 
and  permanency  which  may  make  them  more 
decisive ;  we  may  blame  such  injudicious  ques- 
tions to  incipient  Christians,  who  barely  know 
the  first  elements  of  Christianity. 

By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  views,  and  this 
cant  in  the  expression,  the  stranger  is  led  to 
think  there  is  something  unintelligible  in  reli- 
fion — Slime  mysterious  charm,  which  is  too 
high  for  her  apprehension.  They  will  not  hold 
e«t  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  progressive 
piety;  for,  with  them  growth  in  grace  is  no 
grace  at  all, — the  starting-post  and  the  goal  are 
one  and  the  same  point  One  of  these  conse- 
qnenoes  probably  follows :  she  either  falls  into 
toeir  peeoUar  viewi,  or  she  is  driven  to  seek , 


wiser  oounseUors,  or  is  led  by  the  hopelessness 
of  attaining  to  their  supposed  elevation,  to  give 
up  the  pursuit  of  religion  altogether. 

These  technical  religionists  are  so  fkr  fVom 
encouraging  favourable  tendencies,  and  *the  day 
of  small  things,*  that  they  have  no  patience  with 
persons  professing  hope,  and  despise  every  ad- 
vance short  of  assurance. 

To  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation,  they 
seem  to  have  as  firm  a  certainty  of  their  own 
security,  as  of  the  danger  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  that  is,  of  all  those  who  do  not  see  with 
their  eyes,  hear  with  their  ears,  and  discuss  in 
their  language.  You  would  suppose  salvation 
a  very  easy  attainment,  to  see  them  got  so  much 
above  hopes  or  fears. 

Surely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a 
thing,  as  that  any  should  plead  their  claim  to  it 
on  Slight  grounds.  Some  who  talk  confidently 
of  this  certainty,  do  not  give  strong  indications 
in  their  life,  of  their  having  entered  in  at  *  the 
strait  gate*  which  leads  to  it  If  it  cost  as  few 
sacrifices,  and  required  as  little  diligence,  as 
some  exhibit,  there  would  not  be  so  many  who 
need  doubt  of  their  admission.  Seek,  strive, 
run,  fi^ht,  labour,  know  thyself,  humble  thyself^ 
—are  imperatives  not  quite  so  easily  or  so  gene- 
rally obeyed,  as  to  render  *  the  narrow  way*  a 
very  crowded  avenue.  Self-knowledge,  self- 
denial,  self-abasement,  are  safer  symptoms  than 
undoubting  confidence  and  exulting  securitv. 

The  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much  on 
religious  subjects,  though  Christian  dnties,  are 
less  unequivocal  marks  of  improvement,  than 
whether  we  leve  money  less,  and  our  neighbour 
more ;  whether  there  is  any  abatement  m  our 
pride,  any  victory  over  our  passions ;  whether 
we  are  more  disposed  to  conquer  our  own  will, 
and  to  submit  to  that  of  God.  A  growth  in  can- 
dour, in  charity^  in  kindness  and  ferbearanoe, 
in  meekness  and  self-distrust,  will  be  the  proba- 
ble consequence  of  a  close  examination  into  our 
present  deficiency  in  these  amiable  graces. 

To  these  persons,  the  exclusive  credit  of  their 
individual  preacher  is  at  least  as  valuable  a  con- 
sideration,  as  the  glory  of  that  God  whom  it 
may  be  hi$  constant  aim  to  glorify ;  and  they 
do  not  think  they  exalt  him  sufficiently,  if  it  be 
not  done  at  the  expense  of  others  among  his 
brethren,  to  whom  he  perhaps  looks  up  with 
reverence.  There  u  a  wide  difference  between 
the  kindness  of  praise  and  the  groesness  of  adu- 
lation ;  between  aflection  and  worship ;  between 
gratitude  and  idolatry. 

Since  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as 
sometimes  to  require  remission  from  its  stricter 
engagements ;  since  it  feels  the  need  of  relaxing 
into  some  intervals  of  pleasure ;  it  is  no  unim- 
portsnt  object  to  enquire  what  pleasures  are 
dangerous,  what  are  safe,  and  what  may  even 
be  made  instructive,  even  where  improvement 
is  not  the  professed  object 

7*he  persons  in  question  have  little  turn  fer 
books ;  might  it  not  usefully  fill  many  a  vacant 
gap  were  they  to  devote  a  little  of  their  leisure 
to  rational  reading  7  There  is  much  valuable 
literature  which  occupies  an  intermediate  space 
between  strictly  religious  and  fVothy  books- 
History,  well-chosen  travels,  select  biographical 
works,  fhmish  not  only  harmloM  hot  nrofitaUe 
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reading.  The  ttady  of  thete  would  improire 
their  views;  and  by  expanding  their  minda,  fur- 
nish them  with  topics  of  general  conversation 
and  useful  reflection.  It  would  enlarge  their 
eharitj  by  letting  them  see  that  many  authors 
are  not  wicked,  though  they  do  not  confine  their 
works  to  religions  discussion. 

Whatever  invigorates  our  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing  knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and  sound 
ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  despised  as  use- 
less, or  rejected  as  sinful.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever, that  general  literature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  our  time,  nor  interfere  with  what  is 
of  indispensable  obligation ;  yet,  if  it  be  clear 
from  every  thing  light,  sceptical,  or  unsound, 
it  safely  fills  up  the  otherwise  idle  intervals  of  a 
religious  life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink 
into  meaner  recreations,  and  inferior  pursuits. 

Objects  of  the  first  importance  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively pursued  even  bv  higher  capacities  than 
those  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary,  therefore,  for  those  last  to  sup- 
ply their  leisure  with  occupations  which  will 
furnish  useful  information,  and  matter  of  pleas- 
ing communication.  For  if  the  most  elevated 
minds  require  the  relief  of  change,  much  more 
does  the  ordinary  and  uncultivated  intellect.  It 
has  but  few  images,  which  are  soon  exhausted, 
and  must  sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  replen- 
ished by  new  ones. — Reading,  such  as  we  pre- 
sume  to  recommend,  might  prevent  the  vacant 
mind  from  brooding  over  mysteries,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  as  well  as  all 
goodness,  to  hide  from  more  enlightened  minds 
than  those  we  are  contemplating.  The  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  the  want  of  resources 
of  a  higher  order  between  the  duties  of  the 
highest,  reduces  many  persons  to  the  most  tri- 
fling ways  of  getting  rid  of  time.  They  who 
allow  of  no  intermediate  reading  between  a  ser- 
mon and  a  play,  are  often  engaged  in  conver- 
sations, to  which  the  most  frivolous  dialogues 
ever  written  would  afibrd  no  adequate  parallel : 
and  they  who  would  think  it  a  sin  to  be  study* 
ing  the  history  of  their  country,  are  frequently, 
and  perhaps  eagerly,  inquiring  into  the  gossip 
of  their  own  viUage,  and  contributing  new  anec- 
dotes to  its  idle  annals. 

Many  books  are  useful,  that  are  not  profes- 
sedly  religious,  for  we  have  minds  as  well  as 
•ouls.  We  may  be  well  instructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  world,  without  invading  on  the  more 
important  business  of  another. 

If  then  they  would  adopt  sober  literature,  in 
exchange  for  indolent  trifling,  their  minds  would 
improve  in  vigour,  and  their  tempers  in  cheer- 
fulness and  candour.  Every  unoccupied  mind 
lays  itself  open  to  the  incursion  of  more  danger- 
ous enemies  than  those  it  intends  to  avoid ;  such 
a  mind  takes  refuge  in  what  is  more  injurious 
than  the  supposed  evil,  into  which  it  congratu- 
lates itself  that  it  has  not  fallen.  A  lively 
*  Spectator*  of  Mr.  Addison,  or  a  grave  *  Guar- 
dian*  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  would  Im  a  pleasing 
resource.  An  *  Idler,*  or  a  *  Rambler*  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  might  preserve  them  from  realizing 
those  characters  m  their  own  persons.  Such 
writers  would  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  many  a  snug  secret 
which  ilea  nmnoleited  in  their  own  heart.    Such 


books  might  correct  their  taste,  without  deduct 
ing  any  Uiing  from  their  stock  of  piety,  except 
perhaps  the  phrases  which  disfigure  it ;  would 
give  them  a  relish  for  better  society,  and  thus 
turn  their  waste  moments  to  ■ome  profit.  Be  it 
observed,  we  speak  of  perMfi  who  have  much 
leisure ;  those  who  have  little,  should  give  that 
little  to  the  one  Supreme  object 

These  religionists  delight  to  speak  of  them- 
selves as  a  persecuted  people ;  so  that  a  stran- 
ger not  accustomed  to  their  dialect,  and  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  term  applied 
to  imprisonment,  anathema,  and  proscription, 
is  rejoiced  when  he  aflerwards  finds  it  means 
no  more  than  a  little  censure,  and  not  a  little 
ridicule;  the  latter  perhaps  more  frequently 
drawn  on  them  by  their  quaint  phrases,  inju- 
dicious language,  and  oddity  of  manner,  than 
meant  to  express  any  contempt  of  religion  itselfl 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
still  to  be  encountered  that  lighter  species  of 
persecution  which  consists  in  reproach,  supicion, 
and  contempt ;  that  there  is  not  still  an  inferior 
kind  of  spiritual  martyrdom,  which  those  who 
would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  be  con- 
tent to  suffer  ;  a  persecution  which  touehes  not 
the  life  but  the  fame :  but  this  afiects  only  Chris- 
tians of  a  higher  strain  than  those  whom  we  are 
considering ;  persons  who  do  not  draw  on  them 
solves  censure  by  their  indiscretion,  but  by  their 
sternness  in  principle,  and  their  superiority  in 
practice.  This  reproach,  however,  they  esteem 
a  light  evil,  and  are  contented  that  as  it  was 
with  the  master,  so  it  must  be  with  the  servant 
It  is  well,  however,  if  attack  makes  even  them 
more  discreet,  and  reproach  more  humble. 

In  short,  the  religion  of  the  phraseologists  is 
easy,  their  acquisitions  cheap,  their  sacrifices 
few,  their  stock  small,  but  always  ready  for  pro- 
duction. This  stock  is  rather  drawn  from  the 
memory  than  the  mind;  it  consists  in  terms 
rather  then  ideas ;  in  opinions  rather  than  in 
principles ;  and  is  brought  out  on  all  occasions, 
without  regard  to  time,  place,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  asserted,  but  probably 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  pious  persons  are  not,  in  general,  piously 
educated.  We  have  known  too  many  »nft^nfWT 
to  the  contrary  to  admit  the  charge. 

Though  a  |^ood  man*s  religion  cannot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  estate,  yet  much 
has  been  done,  and  is  actually  doin^,  towards 
this  transmission :  and  if  it  is  sometimee  fband 
that  the  fact  is  as  has  been  asserted,  it  is,  we 
suspect,  chiefly,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively, 
to  be  found  in  the  class  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. It  is  perhaps  in  consistency  with  some 
tenets  they  maintain,  that  they  neglect  to  pre- 
pare the  ground,  to  sow  the  seed,  and  labour  to 
eradicate  the  weeds ;  believing  that  education  is 
of  little  use ;  trusting  that  whatever  is  good  must 
oome  from  above,  and  come  in  God*s  own  time. 

We,  too,  know  that  whatever  is  good  must 
come  from  above ;  and  that  of  whatever  is  good, 
God  is  the  giver :  but  we  know,  also,  that  the 
ripening  suns,  and  the  gracious  showers,  and 
the  refreshing  dews,  which  descend  from  heaven, 
are  not  intended  to  spare  the  labour  of  cultiv^. 
tion,  but  to  invigorate  the  plant,  to  fiU  the 
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tO  rip«n  the  min,  and  thus,  without  luperied- 
in^,  to  reward  and  bleaa  the  kibouriof  the  colti- 
valor 


Aurimdar  Confutioiu 

Tberk  are  certain  topics  which  are  almost  too 
■erioos  to  be  overlooked  in  an  undertaking  of 
this  nature,  and  are  yet  almost  too  delicate  to 
be  touched  upon. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  auricular 
oonfession  the  worst  part  of  another  church,  yet 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  introduced  into  our  own, 
especially  under  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
are  about  to  allude.  There  are  certain  young 
ladies  of  good  talents,  and  considerable  cultiva- 
tion, who  have  introduced,  what  we  might  be 
almost  tempted  to  call  the  coquetry  of  religion. 
-—To  the  friendship  of  men  of  superior  reputa- 
tion for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to  young 
Ben ;  thev  insinuate  themselves,  by  making  a 
kind  of  ialse  confidence.  Under  the  humble 
goise  of  soliciting  instruction,  and  obtaining 
comfort,  they  propose  to  them  doubts  which  they 
do  not  entertain,  disclose  difficulties  which  do 
not  really  distress  them,  ask  advice  which  they 
probably  do  not  intend  to  follow,  and  avow  sensi- 
bilities  with  which  they  are  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of  pi- 
ous fraud,  a  little  stratagem  to  be  thought  better 
than  they  are,  by  the  lowly  affectation  of  appear- 
ing to  be  worse.  They  ask  for  consolation  which 
they  do  not  need,  for  they  are  really  not  unhap- 
py  •  but  it  is  gratifying  to  engage  attention,  and 
to  excite  interest  These  fanciful  afflictions, 
these  speculative  discontents,  after  having,  to 
the  sympathising  friend,  appeared  to  be  removed, 
•re  poured,  with  an  air  equally  contrite,  and  a 
mind  equally  at  ease,  into  the  ear  of  the  next 
moos,  and  polite  listener ;  though  the  penitent 
bad  gone  away  from  the  first  conressor  more  than 
absolved,  the  mourner  more  than  comforted. 

This  confidential  opening  of  the  mind,  this 
warm  pouring  forth  of  the  soul,  might  be  per- 
ftctly  right  and  proper,  were  the  communica- 
tion  confined  to  one  spiritual  director.  For, 
here  the  axiom  is  reversed ;  here,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors,  there  is  not  safety  but  dan- 
fer.  If  the  perplexity  be  real,  if  the  distress 
sincere,  why  not  confide  it  to  the  bosom  of  some 
experienced  female  friend,  or  some  able,  and 
mged  divine?  There  all  wonld  be  right  and 
safe ;  there  confession  would  bring  relief,  if  re- 
lief and  not  admiration  be  wanted  ;  and  where 
the  feeling  of  contrition  is  genuine,  admiration 
will  not  be  sought 

If  the  young  persons  in  view  were  not  really 
estimable,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  guard  them  against  this  temptation  to  vanity 
and  egotism.  To  vanity,  because  they  go  away 
•oC  only  with  comfort,  but  exultation.  To  ego- 
ism,  because  they  go  away  with  an  increased 
tendency  to  make  self  their  subject 

A  celebrated  court*  maxim-monger,  who  was 
deeply  read  in  human  nature,  though  he  did  not 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  best  sources,  nor 
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always  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  has  however 
given  a  sound  caution,  from  which  communis 
cative  young  persons  might  glean  a  lesson. 
Never  talk  of^  yottrse//,  neither  of  your  good, 
nor  your  bad  qualities.* 

It  is  true  the  Christian  will  know  the  above 
admonition  to  be  carried  too  far.  He  who  con- 
siders that  the  soul  is  liable  to  diseases  as  well 
as  the  body,  will  allow  the  necessity  for  a  spi- 
ritual  as  well  as  bodily  physician.  Now  if  a 
patient  must,  in  order  to  obtain  relief,  tell  hie 
case  to  a  practitioner  for  the  body,  is  it  to  bo 
forbidden  that  the  languishing  and  dejected  soul 
should  lean  for  advice  on  a  moral  counsellor* 
*  An  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand  7*  But  if  the 
graces  of  the  person  or  manner,  or  the  hope  of 
attracting  undue  attention,  added  nothing  to  the 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviser  in  one  case,  let  us 
take  care  they  do  not  influence  our  choice  of  tho 
confident  in  the  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint  at  the 
abuse  of  this  practice,  from  actual  instances,  in 
which  unsound  confidence,  and  a  piety  too  arti- 
fioial,  by  exciting  kindness  and  awakening  sym- 
pathy, have  led  to  ill-assorted  connexions,  formed 
on  a  misconception  of  the  real  state  of  mind  of 
the  confessing  party. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
apply  to  that  Christian  communion  at  once  so 
profitable  and  so  delightful.  When  the  intention 
IS  simple,  the  heart  sincere,  the  motive  pure, 
and  the  parties  suitable,  such  intercourse  can- 
not but  be  warmly  recommended.  The  advan- 
tage is  reciprocaU  The  doubting  and  distressed 
spirit  receives  the  counsel  and  the  consolation 
it  seeks;  while  the  pious  counsellor  gains  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  its  va- 
rieties, by  the  communication  of  the  wants,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  sense  of  sin  in  the  contrito 
heart  In  other  religious  intercourse,  where 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  character,  the  heart 
is  warmed  by  the  expansion,  and  improved  by 
the  interchange  of  pious  sentiments.  The  pro- 
phet even  annexes  to  it  a  reward :  '  Tiiey  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another ;  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  beard  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  Him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  His 
name.* 


UnproJUable  Reading. 

Wk  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
disproportionate  quantity  of  human  life  which  is 
squandered  in  the  ever  multiplying  haunts  of 
public  dissipation :  but  as  this  is  an  evil  too  no- 
torious to  require  any  fresh  animadversion,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  the  excess  to  which  it 
is  carried,  but  shall  advert  to  another,  which,  if 
less  ostensible,  is  scarcely  less  mischievous— we 
allude  to  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence 
of  idle  reading. 

For  whether  a  large  proportion  of  our  proba- 
tionary being — time  that  precious  talent  assign 
ed  us  for  providing  for  the  treasures  of  eternity, 
be  consumed  in  unprofitable  reading  at  home, 
or  in  frivolous  diversions  abroad,  the  effect  on 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  is  not  very  dJMirn^iy 
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The  difference  between  private  ezcera  and  pub- 
lic intoxication,  is  not  very  material  as  to  its 
effects  on  the  individual ;  the  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  example  and  the  expenses ;  for  the 
mind  is  nearly  as  much  unfitted  for  sober  duties 
by  the  one,  as  by  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  influences  the 
inveterate  novel  reader,  and  the  never  wearied 
pursuer  of  public  dissipation:  only  its  operation 
IS  different  in  different  tempers.  The  active 
and  lively  trifler  seeks  to  lose  reflection  in  the 
bustling  crowd ;  while  the  more  indolent  alien* 
ates  her  mind  from  what  is  right,  without  any 
exertion  of  the  body.  In  one  it  is  the  imagina- 
tion which  is  acted  upon ;  in  the  other,  the 
senses.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  domestic  idle- 
ness is  the  worst ;  because  it  wraps  itself  up  in 
its  own  eomparative  merit,  and  complacently 
reposes  on  its  superior  sobriety ;  for,  if  the  spi- 
rits are  more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  in  the 
other  they  sink  into  a  more  perilous  indolence. 
The  scenes  acted  over  by  the  imagination  in 
private,  have  also  a  superiority  in  mischief  over 
those  of  actual,  busy  gayety  in  others,  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  retained  and  repeated.  In- 
•tances,  however,  are  not  rare,  in  which  a 
thorough  manager  contrives  to  make  both  meet 
In  this  union  the  injury  is  doubled. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  the  too  ready  advo- 
cates, that  all  these  books  are  not  wicked.  It 
is  readily  granted.  Many  works  of  fiction  may 
be  read  with  safety,  some  even  with  profit ;  but 
the  constant  familiarity  even  with  such  as  are 
not  exceptionable  in  themselves,  relaxes  the 
mind  that  wants  hardening,  dissolves  the  heart 
which  wants  fortifying,  stirs  the  imagination 
which  wants  quieting,  irritates  the  passions 
which  want  calming,  and,  above  all,  disinclines 
and  disqualifies  for  active  virtues,  and  for  spi- 
ritual exercises.  The  habitual  indulgence  in  such 
reading  is  a  silent,  mining  mischief.  Though 
there  is  no  act,  and  no  moment,  in  which  any 
open  assault  on  the  mind,  is  made,  as  in  the  in- 
stances previously  noticed,  yet  the  constant  ha- 
bit  performs  the  work  of  a  mental  atrophy ;  it 
produces  all  the  symptoms  of  decay,  and  the 
danger  is  not  less  for  being  more  gradual,  and, 
therefore,  less  suspected. 

The  general  manners  are  becoming  more  and 
more  relaxed.  Even  the  old  restraints,  which 
had  a  regard  to  appearances,  were  not  without 
their  use.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  reprove  a  young  lady  in  severe 
terms,  for  quoting  a  sentiment  from  Tom  Jones 
"-a  book,  he  sai<^  which,  if  a  modest  lady  had 
done  so  improper  a  thing  as  to  read,  she  should 
not  do  so  immodest  a  thing  as  to  avow. 

Many  instances  might  be  adducsd  to  prove, 
that  the  age  is  graduiuly  grown  less  scrujylous. 
We  will  give  only  one.  Another  young  lady, 
independent  and  rich,  about  the  same  time  was 
tempted  to  send  for  Rousseau's  Heloise.  A  very 
little  progress  in  the  work  convinced  her,  that 
it  was  neither  safe  for  her  to  read,  nor,  having 
read  it,  oould  she  either  modestly  confess  it,  or 
conscientiously  deny  the  perusal,  if  questioned. 
Her  virtue  conquered  her  curiosity ;  she  sent 
away,  unread,  a  book  which  may  now  be  seen 
lyinff  open  on  the  tables  of  many  who  would  be 
AhooMd  at  the  ilightest  imputation  on  the  deU- 


ctLCj  of  their  minds,  or  the  iempulonsness  of 
their  morals. 

But  to  limit  the  evil  of  idle  reading  to  the 
single  article  of  time :  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  if  the  hoors  spent  by  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  profitless  pe 
rusal  could  be  counted,  they  would,  probably, 
far  exceed  in  number  those  spent  by  the  gay  m 
more  ostensible  and  public  dissipation.  Nay 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  if,  to  the  ac- 
count of  time  dissipated  by  the  latter,  were  added 
the  hours  spent  by  both  classes  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  serious  reading,  perhaps  the  total  ag- 
gregate  would  be  exceeded  in  number  by  the 
hours  thrown  away  in  the  retirement  of  idle 
readers. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  on  this  snbjeet,  from 
being  in  possession  of  some  facts  which  evince 
beyond  any  persuasions,  which  confirm  beyond 
any  arguments,  the  perils  which  we  may  be 
thought  too  warm  in  deprecating.  Among  the 
overflowing  number  of  fictitious  writings,  not  a 
few  are  there  in  the  English,  and  still  more  and 
worse  in  the  French  and  German  schools,  in 
which  the  intrigue  between  the  already  married 
hero  and  heroine  is  opened  by  means  so  appa- 
rently innocent,  and  conducted  so  gradually, 
and  with  so  much  plausibility,  as,  for  a  time,  to 
escape  detection.  Vicious  scenes  are  artfully 
kept  out  of  sight,  while  virtuous  principles  are 
silently,  but  systematically  undermined,  till  the 
imagination,  that  notorious  corrupter  of  the 
heart,  has  had  time  to  prepare  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Such  fascinating  qualities  are  lavish- 
ed  on  the  seducer,  and  such  attractive  graces  on 
the  seduced,  that  the  images  indulged  with  de- 
light by  the  fancy,  carry  on  the  reader  imper- 
ceptibly to  a  point  which  is  not  so  far  from  their 
indul^nce  in  the  act  as  some  imagine.  Such 
soothing  apologies  for  an  amiable  weakness,  that 
is,  in  plain  English,  for  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
Commandment,  are  made  by  the  writer,  that  the 
reader  begins  to  think  her  judgment  isconvinced| 
as  well  as  her  inclination  gratified  ;  and  the  pol- 
luted mind,  brought  into  the  state,  of  all  others, 
the  least  willing,  and  the  least  able,  to  resist 
practical  crime,  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the 
satyrist  of  political  vices, 

That  not  to  be  corrapC  is  tbe  shams. 

Thus  the  violation  of  as  awful  a  prohibition 
as  any  in  the  decalogue,  is  soflened  down  into  a 
pardonable  weakness.  The  stabbing  tbe  peace 
and  honour  of  the  husband,  and  the  barbarous 
desertion  of  the  innocent  babes,  or  the  still  deep- 
er wound  given  to  the  grown  up  daughters,  la 
reduced  to  a  venial  fault,  for  which  the  irresisti- 
bleness  of  the  temptation  is  shamelessly,  but  too 
successfully  pleaded. 

In  tracing  the  effect,  almost  exclusively,  of 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  these  soothing 
pictures  of  varnished  corruption,  we  could,  were 
it  prudent,  produce  actual  instances  of  this 
breach  of  solemn  vows,  this  total  abandonment 
of  all  the  proprieties,  and  all  the  duties  of  life ; 
and  it  is  too  probable,  that,  besides  the  known 
instances  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  others 
might  be  adduced  as  having  imbibed  from  the 
same  sooroes  the  rudiments  of  moral  misery* 
which  has  alarmingly  swelled  the  reoent  list  of. 
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djTorcef ,  and  thus  render  it  more  than  probable, 
that  the  circulating  library  ia  no  unfrequent  road 
to  Doctor*!  Commons. 

There  are  distinction!  and  gradations  main, 
tuned  by  the  squanderers  of  time  in  their  seTe. 
ral  ways,  of  which  the  well  employed  do  not 
perceive  the  difference.  Many  who  would  turn 
with  contempt  from  the  card-table,  think  little 
of  giving  days  and  nights  to  these  pernicious, 
or,  at  best,  unimproving  fictions — an  exchange 
without  being  an  improvement ;  for  the  volumes 
do  not,  like  the  cards,  confine  the  mischief  to 
the  time  they  are  in  the  hands,  but,  as  we  have 
ebeerved,  omn  leave  impressions  behind  them 
when  the  others  are  forgotten. 

How  gladly  should  we  limit  these  observa- 
tioos  to  persons  whose  time  is  turned  to  little 
aeoount,  and  spent  with  little  scruple,  in  any 
amusement  which  is  not  obviously  corrupt !  But 
H  is  with  real  reluctance  we  take  the  liberty  to 
animadvert  on  the  same  error,  though  not  car- 
ried to  the  same  excess,  in  persons  of  a  higher 
•train  of  character,  persons  of  correct  manners 
and  considerable  attainments.  Do  not  many 
■Dch  tolerate  in  their  families  abundance  of 
reading  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  improving, 
and  of  which,  frequently,  this  would  be  too  gen- 
tie  a  censure  7  Even  where  the  books  contain 
little  that  is  coarse  or  corrupt,  still  it  must  be 
repeated,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  life  they 
eoosame  must  exceedingly  deduct  from  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  more  whole- 
fome  studies. 

And  this  is  not  all.— We  hear  passages,  not 
the  most  pure  in  point  of  delicacy,  and  quite  un- 
equivocal  in  point  of  impiety,  repeated  with  en- 
thosiasm  by  young  ladies,  from  the  works  of  a 
noble,  but  profligate  and  infidel  poet :  a  poet 
rich  in  abused  genius,  and  abounding  in  talents, 
■ngratefully  employed  to  dishonour  Him  who 

Gve  them. — But  n-om  the  same  fair  lips,  we 
ar  little  of  Milton  and  of  Spencer,  of  Cowper 
and  of  Young,  of  Thomson  and  of  Goldsmith, 
of  Gray  and  of  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to  every 
lover  of  enchanting  song.  Nor  need  we  look 
back  exclusively  to  departed  genius,  for  the  in. 
nocent  and  refreshing  delights  of  poetry. — The 
muses  have  living  votaries,  who  pour  forth 
strains  at  once  original,  mellifluous,  and  chaste. 

What  shall  we  presume  to  say  to  sober-mind. 
•d  parents,  even  to  grave  clergymen,  who  not 
only  do  not  prohibit  the  authors  of  the  school 
in  question  ;  who  not  only  do  not  restrain  their 
daughters  fVom  being  students  in  it,  but  who 
not  nnfrequently  intr^uce,  as  part  of  the  family 
reading,  poetry,  which  if  it  contain  not  the 
gross  expressions,  and  vulgar  wickedness  of  the 
wits  of  Charleses  days,  is  little  less  profane  in 
principle,  or  corrupt  in  sentiment?  There  is 
some  knowledge  which  it  is  a  praise  not  to 
know ;  and  the  vice  in  this  case  being  some. 
what  *  refined  through  certain  strainers,*  fur- 
nishes  at  once  a  temptation  and  an  apology. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  vindication  of  this  remiss, 
ness,  that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get  out  of 
tlieir  parents*  hands,  they  will  naturally  choose 
their  books  for  themselves.  This  is  granted. — 
But  is  not  every  year  which  prolongs  their  pre- 
eioue  innocence,  a  year  gained  7  May  not,  with. 
In  that  period,  the  nascent  libertinism  be  check- 
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ed,  the  ardent  imagination  fixed  to  other  pur 
suits,  the  sentiment  of  virtue  kindled,  the  taste 
for  purity  confirmed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of 
prayer  established  7  And,  above  all,  is  it  nof  a 
pity  that  they  should  be  able  hereafter  to  plead 
as  an  apolpgy  for  their  intimacy  with  such 
books,  that  they  were  introduced  to  them  by  a 
fond  and  careful  parent? 

May  we  not  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  worthy, 
but,  in  this  instance,  injudicious  parents,  is  this 
practice  quite  consistent  with  the  command 
given  to  fathers,  even  under  a  darker  dispensa- 
tion that  they  should  not  limit  the  improvement 
of  their  children  to  any  set  hours,  but  that  they 
should  *  teach  them  diligently,  sitting  in  the 
house,  and  walking  by  the  way,  rising  up,  and 
lying  down  7* 


The  Borderer9, 

Religion,  and  the  world,  used  formerly  to  be 
considered  as  two  difierent  regions,  situated 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other. — They  sel- 
dom maintaineid  much  unnecessary  intercourse. 
One  party  shuddered  at  the  strictness  and  se- 
verity  of  the  other;  which,  in  its  turn,  kept 
aloof  f^om  a  communication  which  it  feared 
might  contaminate  its  own  purity. 

Between  them  lay  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
which,  though  it  divided  them,  was  however, 
occasionally  passed  during  any  short  interval 
of  peace,  for  offices  of  necessity,  of  business,  or 
of  kindness ;  ofiices  which,  nevertheless,  produc- 
ed at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

This  neutral  territory  has  been  lately  seized 
upon  and  occupied  by  a  third  party,  a  civil, 
obliging,  and  accommodating  people,  who  are 
so  perfectly  well-bred,  as  to  l»  desirous  of  keep, 
ing  well  with  their  neighbours  on  both  sides  the 
boundary.  They  are  invited  to  intimacy  by 
the  gratifications  held  out  by  the  one,  and  the 
reputation  conferred  by  the  Qther ;  present  in- 
dulgence tempts  on  the  lefl,  future  hope  on  the 
right  The  present  good,  however,  is  generally 
too  powerful  a  competitor  for  the  future.  They 
not  only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  interest 
in  both  countries,  but  are  kindly  desirous  of  ac- 
commodating all  differences  between  the  belli- 
gerent powers.  Their  situation,  as  borderers, 
gives  them  great  local  advantages  on  both  sides. 
Though  they  keep  on  the  same  good  terms  with 
both,  they  have  the  useful  and  engaging  talent, 
of  seeming  to  belong  exclusively  to  that  party 
in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves. 

Their  chief  difficulty  arises  when  they  hap. 
pen  to  meet  the  inhabitants  of  both  territoriea 
together ;  yet  so  ingenious  are  they  in  the  art 
of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  not  to  lose  much 
ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take  care 
never  to  speak  warmly  of  the  abeent  With 
the  worldly  they  smile,  and  perhaps  good-natur- 
edly shake  their  head  at  some  little  scruples, 
and  some  excess  of  strictness  in  the  absent 
party,  though  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  actual 
censure. 

When  with  the  religious  colony,  thej  tenderly 
lameDt  the  necetsity  imposed  on  them  of  being 
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obliged  to  aisociate  so  much  with  neighbours 
from  whom,  they  confess,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  learned,  while  they  own  there  is  something 
to  be  feared ;  but,  as  they  are  tptUe  $ure  their 
inclination  is  not  of  the  party,  they  trust  there 
is  no  great  danger. — ^Tbey  regret,  that  as  they 
mutt  live  on  terms  with  the  world,  they  cannot, 
without  a  singularity  to  which  ridicule  would 
attach,  avoid  adopting  some  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to 
indulge  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  the  same  prac- 
tices, doubtful  at  the  best;  and  to  attend  on 
some  places  of  diversion,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
profess  to  feel  no  great  relish,  and  which,  for 
the  sake  of  propriety,  are  rather  submitted  to 
than  enjoyed  !  *  One  would  not  be  particular, 
one  does  no  good  by  singularity.* 

By  an  invariable  discretion,  they  thus  gain 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  both  parties.  The 
old  settlers  on  the  fashionable  side  are  afraid  of 
'  losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their  occasionally 
ioining  their  enemies ;  while  the  religious  colo- 
nies are  desirous  of  retaining  them,  and  render- 
ing them  service  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  still 
charitably  hoping  their  intentions  are  right,  and 
their  compliances  reluctant  Thus  their  borders 
are  every  day  extending,  and  their  population 
increasing.  As  they  can  speak,  as  occasion  re- 
quires,  the  language  of  both  countries,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  appearing  to  be  always  at  home 
with  each,  who  never  suspect  that  the  same  fa- 
cility  in  the  dialect  of  the  other,  equally  secures 
their  popularity  there. 

In  one  respect,  they  carefully  comply  with 
tlie  Apostle's  injunction,  applying  to  it,  however, 
a  meaning  of  their  own,  *  They  let  their  mode- 
ration be  known  unto  all  men.* — They  scrupu- 
lously avoid  extremes.  They  keep  a  kind  of 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with  religion  and 
the  world,  punctually  paying  themselves  for 
■ome  practice  they  renounce,  by  adopting  some 
other  which  is  a  shade  or  two  lighter  :  between 
these  shades  they  discriminate  nicely  ;  and  the 
pride  they  feel  m  what  they  have  given  up,  is 
more  sincere  than  the  gratification  at  what  they 
retain. 

Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of  both 
countries,  they  do  not  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  either.  The  latitude  they  happen  to  be  cast 
in  varies  according  to  circumstances.  An  awak- 
ening sermon  wiu  drive  them,  for  a  time,  be- 
jond  the  usual  geographical  degree ;  an  am  us- 
ing  novel,  or  a  new  Canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
will  seduce  them  to  retreat.  Their  intentions 
however,  they  flatter  themselves,  are  generally 
on  the  right  side,  while  their  movements  are  too 
frequently  on  the  other. 

But  though  their  language  can  accommodate 
itself  to  both  parties,  their  personal  appearance 
is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  one  of  them. 
In  their  external  decorations,  they  are  not  be- 
hind  the  foremost  of  their  fashionable  friends  ; 
and  truth  obliges  us  reluctantly  to  confess,  that 
their  dress  is  as  little  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  strict  delicacy,  as  that  of  women  the  rest  of 
whose  conduct  is  more  exceptionable.  The  con- 
sequence  is  not  unnatural ;  for  to  those  who 
must  do  like  other  people,  it  b  also  necessary  to 
Mf  like  other  people.    It  doei,  however,  lecm 


a  little  incongruous  to  hear  the  language  of  one 
of  the  countries  spoken,  even  with  a  strong  ac- 
cent, by  ladies  in  the  full  costume  of  the  other. 

These  borderers  are  frequently  disposed  to  be 
benevolent,  partly  from  a  warm  temperament, 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  charity  is  a  duty. 
They  profess  to  give  whatever  they  can  spare, 
but  of  that  proportion  they  allow  vanity,  and  not 
piety,  to  be  the  arbiter.  If  personal  ornament, 
if  habits  of  luxury,  did  not  swallow  up  their 
money,  charity  would  have  it  Charity  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  self-gratification. 

Should  they  continue  their  present  course, 
and  their  numbers  increase,  or,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  should  continual  motion  accelerate  pro- 
gress, the  land-marks  of  separation  between 
the  several  countries  will  insensibly  be  lost,  and 
it  will  be  difiicult  to  divine  the  exact  limitations 
of  the  invading  neighbours. 

It  has  frequently  been  regretted  that  an  ami- 
cable accommodation  between  the  adverse  par 
ties  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  inter- 
ference of  this  intermediate  region.  But  when- 
ever it  has  been  attempted,  it  has  not  always 
been  successful.  Tlie  coalition,  it  has  been 
found,  could  not  readily  be  brought  about  Pre- 
judices on  the  one  part,  and  rigorous  demands 
on  the  other,  have  hitherto  perpetuated  the  sepa. 
ration. 

Terms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  easily  be  made 
where  one  side  expects  so  many  sacrifices,  and 
where  the  other  has  so  much  that  mu»t  be  part- 
ed witli.  The  worldly  territory  having,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  larger  population,  is  of 
course  the  stronger,  and  Uierefore  most  likely  to 
hold  out 

But  though  no  actual  flag  of  truce  has  yet 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  alliances 
are  frequently  contracted  between  individuals 
of  the  hostile  countries,  but  on  very  unequal 
terms ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
party  from  the  more  correct  side,  *  who  come 
out  to  visit  the  daughters  of  the  land,*  have  been 
seduced  by  the  cheerful  music,  splendid  ban- 
ners, and  gay  attractions  of  the  other ;  and  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  settle  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  To  them  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
they  gradually  forget  all  they  learnt  in  their 
father's  house,  and  insensibly  adopt  the  manners 
of  the  strange  country,  than  that  they  bring  over 
the  other  party  to  their  side.  It  may,  therefore, 
perhaps  be  safer  not  to  contract  these  unholy 
allianeeB  till  there  is  a  conquest  obtained  by  the 
small  territory  over  the  great  one ;  an  event 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  present  state  of 
the  parties,  seems  at  a  very  considerable  die. 
tance. 

But  enouirh,  and  perhaps  the  scrupalous 
Christian  will  say  too  much,  of  this  light  man- ' 
ner  of  treating  a  serious  subject.  We  acknow- 
ledge  the  charge ;  we  bow  to  the  correction : 
confessing  that  we  scarcely  knew  how  to  ap- 
proach this  important  and  interesting  class  of 
persons,  without*  the  thin  veil  of  something  be- 
tween fiction  and  fact,  between  allegory  and 
true  history.  We  felt  an  almost  sinful  relu» 
tance  to  say  any  thing  which  might  seem  re- 
volting to  those  pleasmg  characters  who  have 
shown  some  disposition  to  religion,  who  love  its 
diaciplM,  without  having  courafa  to  imittlo 
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tbenid— Bat  real  concern  for  their  best  interette 
will  not  allow  thoie  who  aatume  to  advocate  the 
caoee  of  Christianity,  to  conceal  the  distance  at 
which  thej  at  present  appear  to  stand  from  its 
constraining  power,  and  from  its  practical  con- 
sequences* 

Ferhape  jonr  creed  is  not  very  erropeons. 
Probably  the  rectitude  of  your  religious  friends, 
whose  doctrines  are  sound,  and  the  indifference 
of  your  fashionable  friends,  who  *oare  for  none 
of  these  things,'  have  preserved  you  pretty  clear 
from  errors  of  opinion.  Whilst  the  occasional 
society  of  the  pious  has  kept  your  sentiments  in 
order,  the  amusements  of  the  worldly  have  in- 
demnified you  for  the  severities  of  the  other 
quarter.  But  opinions  do  little  till  they  are 
ripened  into  principles.  It  is  reputable  to  say 
with  one  party,  *  strait  is  the  gait  and  narrow 
is  the  way  ;*  but  the  company  of  the  other  lets 
you  see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enter  in  at  that 
gate,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as  you  had  flat- 
lered  yourself  you  should  have  found  it 

To  you  the  toorld  is  by  far  the  most  formi. 
dable  foe  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  the  throe  con. 
federated  enemies,  which  the  Scripture  tells  us 
war  against  the  souL  We  have  presumed  that 
•pinions  may  not  be  yery  erroneous,  but  there 
are  moral  as  well  as  speculative  heresies,  of 
which  worldliness  is  the  originating  principle, 
and  in  which  it  is  the  practical  operator.  The 
W0KiJ>  is  the  grand  heresiarch.  There  axe 
many  more  who  *  love  the  world,  and  the  things 
of  the  world,*  than  who  care  whether  doctrines 
are  true  or  false.  While  they  themselves  are 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices ;  while  they 
are  lefl  undisturbed  to  their  own  pursuits ;  you 
may  propound,  or  controvert,  or  adopt  any  opin- 
ion, sound  or  heretical,  with  equally  littto  dan- 
ger, or  equally  little  benefit  to  them. 

To  the  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  something 
harsh  and  repulsive  in  doctrines  and  dogmas ; 
to  take  part  with  them  would  be  going  out  of 
Ibe  way :  while  to  those  who  can  contrive  to 
make  right  opinions  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
wrong  practices,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  folly 
to  add  to  the  fiiults  of  conduct  the  errors  of 
■pecnlation. 

In  this  affectionate  remonstrance,  we  allude 
not  to  what  might  be  called  palpable  and  tangi- 
ble offences ;  tlrase  the  decorums  of  their  condi- 
tion set  them  above  any  temptation  to  commit 
We  speak  not  of  any  disbelief  or  contempt  of 
religion ;  these  are  not  the  immediate  perils  of 
their  position :  it  is  not  infidelity  but  indifference 
—HI  disinclination  to  Christianity,  not  as  opposed 
to  unbelief,  but  as  it  contradicts  the  maxims, 
the  manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates.— 
Their  danger  consists  in  a  supreme  attachment 
to  present  objects,  and  a  neglect  of  such  as  are 
future ;  it  consists  in  preferring  the  pleasures 
and  the  interests  of  the  world  to  the  service  of 
Him  who  made  it.  They  are  governed  by  other 
principles  than  those  of  that  gospel  which  has 
proclaimed  that  *  the  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  against  Grod.*  They  are  influenced  by 
its  opmions,  misled  by  its  example,  enslaved  by 
its  amusements ;  they  fear  lest  any  deviation 
from  its  prescribed  code  should  bring  their  good 
sense  and  good  taste  in  question ;  lest  withdraw- 
ing ftom  its  practices  should  bring  on  them  the 


imputation  of  narrowness  or  enthusiasm.  '  la 
short,  they  go  with  *  the  multitude  that  keep 
holiday,*  not,  indeed,  in  the  Scriptural  sense, 
but  in  direct  conformity  to  the  vulgar  accepta* 
tion  of  that  term. 

Worldly  allurements  find  in  the  unrenewed 
heart  a  willingness  to  meet  them,  a  disposi« 
tion  accommooated  to  them  by  temperament« 
a  readiness  to  pursue  them,  increased  by  habit 
The  natural  heart  is  ahready  on  the  world*s  side* 
Before  the  world  has  time  to  begin  its  attack, 
the  citadel  is  disposed  to  yield-  Before  the  as- 
sault is  made,  tnere  is  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing,  a  silent  connivance  between  the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged.  As  soon  as  tha 
trenches  are  opened,  the  disposition  to  parley 
and  to  submit  is  nearly  the  same  act 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  the  first  step 
in  what  is  right,  by  occasionally  joining  reli- 
gious society,  and  by  the  pleasure  you  expressed 
in  it  By  that  introduction  you  seemed  not  on* 
desirous  of  ranging  yourseR  partly  on  that  side. 
Having  broken  through  that  first  obstructbn,  it 
was  hoped  that  every  subsequent  step  would 
have  become  less  irksome. 

That  religion  has  its  difficulties,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny ;  but  with  a  hearty  concurrenoa 
of  the  will,  nurtured  by  cordial  prayer,  strength- 
ened by  a  full  reliance  on  the  Saviour,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit,  which  is  offered 
you,  the  difficulties  will  daily  diminish.  Rest 
not,  then,  in  that  low  state  of^  religion  which  is 
satisfied  with  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment* 
calculate  not  how  small  a  measure  may  suffice  to 
effect  that  escape.  Search  not  out  for  an  imagi- 
nary intermediate  state  between  the  children 
of  wrath  and  the  children  of  God.  Rest  not  till 
you  have  attained  that  entire  consecration  of 
heart,  whose  objaot,  aim,  and  end,  is  eternal  life. 
Forget  not  that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  though 
they  may  come  closer  to  the  ^oal,  yet,  if  they 
come  short  of  it,  ftil  of  the  pnie  as  completely 
as  those  competitors  whose  distance  is  greater  i 
and,  if  we  come  short  of  heaven,  whether  wa 
lose  it  by  more  or  fewer  steps,  the  failure  is 
equally  decisive,  the  loss  equally  irreparable. 
^  Those  worldly  persons  with  whom  you  asso 
ciate  axe  intrenched  on  every  side  by  numbers  ; 
thev  therefore  act  as  if  they  thought  that  tha 
evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  which  is  shared 
among  so  many,  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
dividual ;  forgetting  that  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  and  suffer  for  his  own  sin ;  fiir, 
though  multitudes  may  give  countenance  to 
your  errors  here,  they  will  not  answer  for  you 
hereafter. 

Do  not  follow  those  who  have  no  settled  coursa 
of  their  own — who  are  hurried  to  and  fro  by 
every  breath  of  custom — whom  fashion  kadeth 
withersoever  it  listeth.  The  persons  against 
whom  we  would  guard  you,  though  confident, 
are  not  without  their  fears ;  but  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving,  that  their  fears  seldom  lie  on  the  sama 
side  with  their  dangers.  They  fear  not  great 
practical  errors ;  these  they  soflen  down  and 
treat  with  complacency ;  these  are  tenderly 
mentioned  as  the  infirmities  of  nature— weak- 
nesses to  which  we  are  all  liable.  Almost  evwf 
excess  in  personal  gratification  is  thus  kindly 
pallUtad : •  Why  didOod give  us  both  tha  dia 
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pMition  and  the  means  to  indulge  it,  if  indol- 
fence  were  a  sin  V  There  is  but  one  excess 
they  guard  against — an  excess,  indeed,  of  which 
they  are  in  little  danger, — we  mean  a  high  de. 
gree  of  religion ;  for  surely  excess  is  little  to  be 
feared,  where  the  thing  has  not  yet  even  been 
entered  upon  I 

Be  assured,  that  whatever  serves  to  keep  the 
heart  from  Grod,  is  one  and  the  same  spirit  of 
irreligion,  whether  it  appear  in  the  shape  of 
coarse  vice,  or  whether  it  is  softened  by  the 
smoothnessof  decorum,  and  the  blandishments 
of  polished  life.  We  are  far  from  comparing 
them  together,  as  if  they  were  equally  injurious 
to  society,  or  equally  offensive  to  decency ;  but 
we  ffiu^  compare  them  together  as  equally 
drawing  away  the  heart  from  the  worship  and 
the  love  of  Grod.  Courteoosness,  which  is  un- 
accompanied hy  principle,  will  stand  the  most 
courteous  in  no  stead,  with  Him  who  is  a  dis- 
oerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 

Some  of  these  well-bred  persons,  who  exercise 
this  large  and  liberal  candour  towards  practical 
offences,  and  treat  with  tenderness  certain  vices, 
not  thought  disreputable  by  the  world,  and  who 
even  put  a  favourable  eonstruction  on  things 
ver^  unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  lose  all 
their  kindness,  put  no  favourable  interpretation, 
when  sound  religion  is  in  question.  They  are, 
indeed,  too  discreet  to  reprobate  it  under  its 
own  proper  name,  but  the  ready  appellation  of 
enthusiasm  presents  itself— is  uways  at  hand  to 
vindicate  the  hastiest  judgment,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  construction* 

But  though  we  think,  far  better  things  of  you, 
whom  we  are  addressing,  yet  may  you  not,  in 
this  society,  be  tempted  to  disavow,  or,  at  least, 
to  conceal,  even  -pie  measure  of  piety  you  ac- 
tually have,  for  fear  of  exciting  that  dreaded 
suspicion,  of  *  being  righteous  over  much?* 
May  not  this  fbar,  strengthened  by  this  society, 
keep  you  back  till  your  pious  tendencies,  by 
being  suppressed,  may  gradually  CQme  to  be  ex- 
tinguished 7 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to  love, 
all  that  is  amiable  in^ou :  but  we  must  not  for- 
get, that  the  fairest  and  most  brilliant  creature, 
the  most  engaging  miners,  and  the  most  ac. 
oomplished  mind,  stands  m  the  same  need  of 
repentance,  forsaking  of  sin,  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God,  and  renovation  by  His  Spirit,  as  the 
least  attractive.  The  more  engaging  the  man- 
ners, and  the  more  interesting  uie  acquirements, 
the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  those  very 
attractions,  by  your  complacency  in  them,  may 
have  stood  between  you  and  heaven, — may,  by 
your  resting  in  them,  have  "been  the  cause  of 
your  not  pressing  towards  the  mark  for  the 
prixe  of  your  high  calling  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Bear  then  in  mind,  that  you  may  be  pleasing 
to  others,  while  you  have  an  unsanctified  heart ; 
that  politeness,  though  it  may  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  humility,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of 
that  prime  grace ;  that  good  breeding,  though 
the  beautifiS  decoration  of  a  pious  mind,  is  but 
a  wretched  substitute  for  the'  want  of  it 

Be  assured,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that 
true  religion  will  in  no  wise  diminish  your  na- 
tural or  acquired  graces ;  so  far  from  it,  those 
fracea  will  be  more  estimable;  they  will  be 


^ven  more  admired,  when  they  are  known  no 
to  be  the  best  things  you4iave.  When  you  est 
less  value  on  them  yourself^  they  will  lie  more 
pleasing  to  others ;  who,  though  they  will  not 
estimate  them  above  their  worth,  will  not  depre- 
ciate them  below  it 

We  are  persuaded  that  you  are  too  reaeonabla 
to  expect  that  Christianity  will  change  its 
character,  or  lower  its  requirements,  or  make 
the  strait  gate  wider,  or  the  narrow  way  broader, 
or  hold  out  false  colours,  in  order  to  induce  you 
to  embrace  it  It  is  not  that  easy  and  super- 
ficial thing  which  some  suppose,  as  requiring 
little  more  than  a  ceremonioos  attendance  on 
its  forms,  and  a  freedom  from  the  gross  viola- 
tion of  its  commands.  This  may  he  nominal, 
but  it  is  not  saving  Christianity.  It  is  not  that 
spiritual,  yet  practical  religion,  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  endured  the  cross,  that  He  might 
establish  it  in  .the  hearts  of  His  followers,— 
which  He  is  pleading  with  His  Heavenly  Fa^ 
ther,  to  establish  in  your  heart  He  did^not 
suffer  that  His  children  might  be  excused  f?om 
self-denial ;  nor  that,  because  He  was  holy,  they 
might  be  negligent. .  He  suffered,  that  *  the  wo- 
men that  are  at  ease  might  rise  up;  that  the 
careless  daughters  might  hear  His  voice,  and 
give  ear  unto  His  word.'  < 

If  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  yon 
must  give  up  is  great,  compare  it  with  what  yoo 
will  gain,  and  you  will  oe  ashamed  of  your 
miscalculation;  you  will  think  the  sacrifice  as 
small  as  the  objects  sacrifice^  were  worthless ; 
for  Christianity,  though  a  self-denying  princi- 
pie,  yet  denies  you  nothing  which,  even  now, 
adds  to  your  real  happiness.  It  only  disen- 
chants  you  from  an  illusion,  and  ^ives  you  sub- 
stantial peace  in  exchange.  It  will  rob  you  of 
nothing  which  good  sense  and  sound  reason  do 
not  condemn,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament 

Perhaps  you  have  just  religion  enough  to 
render  you  occasionally  uneasy.  The  struggle 
between  the  claims  of  the  world  and  your  casual 
convictions,  is  far  from  being  a  happy  state. 
The  flattery  which  delights,  misleads ;  the  di- 
versions which  amuse,  will  not  console :  the 
prospect  which  promises,  disappoints.  Continue 
not,  then,  *  working  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.* 
Labour  not  to  reconcile  two  interests,  which, 
spite  of  your  endeavours,  will  ever  remain  irre- 
eoAcileable. 

A  life  governed  by  Christianity  differs  in 
every  thing  from  the  worldly  system.  It  is  Gre9 
from  the  turbulence  and  the  agitation  of  its  pur- 
suits :  it  has  none  of  the  anxieties  and  jealousies 
of  its  competitions;  consequently  none  of  the 
lassitude  and  the  vexation  of  its  disappointing 
results.  The  further  yoo  proceed  in  its  paths 
of  pleasantness,  the  pleasanter  they  become. 
Its  difficulties  diminish,  its  delights  increase. 
It  has  pleasures  of  its  own,  higher  and  better ; 
satisfactions  which  depend  not  on  human  admi- 
ration, but  on  His  favour,  whom  to  know  is 
eternal  life. 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  as  if  the  great  end 
for  which  you  were  sent  into  the  world,  was 
already  accomplished.  Continue  not  to  act  as 
if  you  thought  you  had  done  all  for  which  God 
grave  you  an  intelligent  mind,  reasoning  fiical- 
ties,  aspiring  thoughts,  oapaciliea  for  •ndkM 
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happinefli.  Let  not  thoie  powara  which  were 
meant  to  fit  jou  not  only  for  the  lociety  of  nn- 
fell,  bat  for  the  vision  of  God,  be  anj  longer 
waited  on  objects  the  most  frivolous ;  on  tilings 
which,  at  best,  most  end  when  this  world  ends. 
Oh  '  renounce  pursuits,  some  of  them  below  a 


rational,  unsuited  to  an  accountable,  and  alto> 
gether  unworthy  of  a  never-ending  being !  Re- 
nounce them  for  objects  more  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in 
light,  better  adapted  to  an  immaterial,  immor- 
tal spirit,  and  commensurate  with  eternity. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  EFFICACY. 


On  the  Corruption  of  Human  Nature. 

.Thx  most  original  French  writer  of  our  own 
time,  but  who  employed  his  powerful  talents  to 
the  most  pernicious  purposes,  abruptly  begins 
bis  ^ce  popular  work  on  education  with  this 
imdeniable  truth,—*  AU^a'^pod  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  hands  of  God,  tSt  isicorrupted  in  the  hands 
of  man.'  *' 

In  his  first  position,  thip  sceptic  bears  a  just 
testimony  to  tne  goodness  of  nis  Qfeator ;  but 
the  second  cl^dsdt  his  subsequent  application  of 
it,  though  also  A  truth,  is  A>t  the  whole  truth. 
He  ascribes  all  the^prUs  of  man  to  the  errors  of 
his  education.  ^        »        ,  . 

Now,:thougV  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  his  faulty  are  owing  to  a  *deibct  in  education,; 
yet  Itf^  ptfboA  evil  lies  deepef,  is  radfeal,  and 
jnust  be  tAtfad  to  a  more  reipbte  and  definite 
•  eAuse.     *  * 

Had  the  writer  been  as  enlightened  as  he  ^^ 
ingenious,  he  wjj^old  have  seen  that  the  prinei^e 
of  evil  <|^as  antecedent  to  his  education ;  that  it 
is  tfl)  ^  .fi^pnd  in  -the  iQJborji'eomipllon  of  the 
humuT heart  If  then,  from  aft  infidel,  we  are 
willing  to  borrow  an  avowal  of  the  goodness  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  man,  we  must  look  to 
higher  authorities  to  account  for  his  degeneracy, 
•ven  to  the  sacred  oracles  of  Grod  himself,  .k 

The  subject  of  man's  apostacy  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being  ih- 
deed  that  which  constituteslthe  necessity  of  this 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  fhe  one  od^ht  to  pre- 
cede an^  discussion  of  the  othe^  iLet,  then,  the 
eonviction,  that  we  are  fall^  firom  our  original 
state,  and  that  this  lapse  furnishes  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  praylr,  fumbh  an  apolo- 
gy for  making  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
this  doctrine. 

Tlie  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the  worst 
purposes :  some  having  considered  it  as  leaving 
us  without  hope,  and  others,  as  lending  an  ex- 
ease  to  unresisted  sin.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
meets  us  in  one  unbroken  series  throughout  the 
whole  sacred  volume ;  we  find  it  fVom  the  third 
of  Genesis,  which  records  the  event  of  man's 
apostacy,  carried  on  through  the  history  of  its 
fiital  oonse(juences  in  all  the  subsequent  in- 
stances of  sm,  individual  and  national,  and  run- 
ning in  one  continued  stream  fVom  the  first  sad 
tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon  in 
the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  this 
quality  <^  inherent  corruptioii  belonged  only  to 


the  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In- 
spirer  of  Die  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  ro« 
late  the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Wh^  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and  even 
the  crimes  of  the  best  men  recorded  with  equal 
fidelity  7  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  repeaU 
ed  deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  7  Wh v  of 
the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  7  Why 
of  the  too  impetuous  zeal  of  Elijah  7  Why  of 
the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  7  Why  of 
the  insincerity  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  the  fiir  darker 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David  7  Why  of 
the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  pie- 
tv,  diaplayed  with  sublimit?  unparalleled  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it  to 
have  been  iifvtifiabl^  studied  to  record  with  more 
minute ^detifil  the  vices  and  errors  of  these  emi- 
/leot  m^,  than  even  those  of  the  successive  im- 

{>ic^  kings  of  Israel  aj|dof  Judah ;  while  these 
ast*are  generally  dismfted  with  the  brief,  but 
melancholy  sentence,  that  th^  did  that  which 
was  ivil  ill,  the  sight  of  tb^jt^d  ;^IU|owed  only 
by  tdb  fr^(|iient  an  ^5i|tin)ttioif,1Qianthey  madle 
way  for 11  succe||«^  worse  th^  themselves  7 
The  answer  is,^at  thatiruth  oMmr  universal 
lapse  could  only  lilS^nSid  hj  transmitting  the 
k«cord  of  (hose  licMjtofa  iffych^ien  the  Iwlies* 
men  were  not  ejmnpL  ^       ^V 

And  ■  j^LpMse.  imecti^S  details  unanswerably 
establisIP  uoHifftlX  of  Ohe  dictrine,  so  they  are 
not  re^jprded  for  barreo  doctrinal  information 
They  aro  B||porded  to  furnish  Christians  of 
every  age  with  a  salutary  caution,  with  awful 
warning. 

Surely  t^^heet  roan  among  us  will  hardly 
venture  to  w^,  that  he  is  more  holy  than  Abra- 
ham, Moaesj  David,  or  Peter.  If,  then,  these 
saints  exhibited  such  evidences  of  not  having 
escaped  the  universal  infection,  will  not  every 
reflecting  child  of  mortality  yield  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  this  doctrine  is  as  true  as  the  history 
which  has  recorded  it  7  Will  he  not  proceed 
further  to  say,  *  How  then  shall  I  be  high-mind- 
ed !  How  shall  I  not  fear  7  How  shaU  I  deny 
the  cause  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  my  own  heart, 
the  sins  of  my  own  life,  the  thoughts  of  foolish- 
ness, and  the  actings  of  iniquity  within  myself  r 
And  will  not  such  serious  enquiry,  by  Grod*s 
grace,  acting  on  the  study  of  the  characters  of 
Uiese  highly  eminent,  but  not  perfect  worthies 
of  old  times,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints,  lead 
the  enquirer,  through  the  redemption,  wrought 
for  all,  and  faith  in  the  operation  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  to  that  etTectiud  repentance  and  fbnreii 
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prayer,  to  which,  in  this  same  Divine  history, 
•uch  gracioas  promises  are  made  7 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  cha- 
racters to  which  we  have  referred,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  thoug^h  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  be- 
lieved, would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oracles  of 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man,  under  a  sense  of 
his  inherent  and  actual  corruptions.  The  na- 
tural man  feels  it  repugnant  to  his  pride  to  sup- 
pose this  doctrine  is  addressed  to  him. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  all-important  doctrine 
of  human  corruption,  is,  like  many  other  truths, 
both  in  the  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  world, 
liable  to  certain  speculative  objections,  and  me- 
taphysical  difficulties. — Laying  hold  on  these, 
which,  oflen,  a  child  might  discover,  and  no 
philosopher  be  able  to  answer,  even  upon  merely 
philosophical  subjects,  we  excuse  ourselves  al- 
together from  studying  the  Divine  book,  and 
fearful,  in  secret,  of  the  discoveries  we  should 
make,  pretend  that  its  Author  has  left  truth  so 
obscure,  as  to  be  impervious  to  human  eyes ;  or 
■o  lof\y,  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

But  is  it  not  makine  Qod  unjust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  which  he  charges  on  our- 
•elves,  to  suppose  that  he  had  put  truth  and 
knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  threatened 
to  punish  us  for  failin?  in  that  which  he  him- 
self had  made  impossible  7  Is  it  probable  that 
He,  whose  eyes  you  say  are  so  pure,  that  ho 
cannot  look  upon  iniqivity,  should  tolerate  it,  by 
tying  our  hands,  and  .'blinding  our  eyes,  and 
thus  abandon  us  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  that  which  hp  liates  7 

The  only  real  question  which  concerns  us  in 
our  present  imperfect  and  probationary  state,  is 
this : — Are  tfie  statenif|nts  of  Revelation  suffi- 
cient  to  establish  this  or  that  doctrine  7  And  is 
the  doctrine  so  established^  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  duties  required  7  If  this  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  to'ask  for  fewer  difficulties, 
clearer  light,  or  sbonger  motfvdB  to  Action,  is 
only  to  enter  a  vain  contest  with  Almighty 
wisdom,  and  Divine  supremacy.  Our  present 
disobedience  proves  that  more  light  would  only 
increase  our  guilt,  stronger  motives  would  only 
render  us  more  inexcusable.  We  should  reject 
then  what  we  neglect  now. — To  refuse  what  we 
DOW  have,  is  not  for  want  of  light,  but  of  eyes ; 
not  for  want  of  motives,  but  of  faith ;  not  for 
want  of  rules,  but  of  obedience ;  not  for  want  of 
knowledge,  but  of  wilL  Let  us  then  pity  those 
blind  eyes  which  do  not  see,  and  especially  those 
wilful  eyes  which  will  not  see. 

The  Christian  revelation,  as  far  as  respects 
its  professed  practical  purpose,  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  plainest  understanding.  We 
■peak  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  not  of  those  me- 
taphysical perplexities  with  which  the  schools 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  metaphysical  objec- 
tions ;  we  speak  of  the  fundamental  truths  on 
which  God  has  made  salvation  to  depend.  The 
unlettered  Christian  lays  hold  on  those  truths 
which  the  philosopher  misses.  The  former  looks 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to 
his  own  onderttandiiig.    The  one  lives  holily, 


and  thus  *  by  doing  the  will  of  (3od,  he  comet  to 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.* 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  truths; 
*  thil  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all 
that  aeek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised  from 
his  original  character,  and  by  it  has  fbrieited 
his  original  destination ;  that  Christ  came  into 
this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross  to  expiate 
sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  after  his  ascenaioK 
into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work  imper- 
fect. He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  performed 
his  first  office  by  giving  to  the  Apostles  mira- 
culous powers.  His  offices  did  not  cease  there ; 
he  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miraculous  gifts, 
but  ho  still  continues  his  silent  but  powerflil 
operations,  and  that  in  their  due  order, — first,  that 
of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  the  heart 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the  gracious 
character  of  the  Comforter.  What  need,  then,  of 
heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or  of  philosophy  to 
entangle,or  of  will- worshippers  to  multiply  them  7 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,liCbristiaDity, 
hiph  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  *  secret 
things,*  though  they  *  belong  to  God,*  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us ;  they  teach  us  humility, 
the  prime  Christian  grace ;  and  they  exercise 
faith,  the  parent  attribute  of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  of  fkcts,  then,  the  poorest  listen- 
ers in  the  aisles  of  our  <;hurches  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  nyide  by  it  wise  unto  salvation. 
They  are  saved  by  a  practical  Iwlief  of  a  few 
simple,  but  inestimable  truths. 

Bv  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
conressors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our  blessed 
reformers,  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
ti'bths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved;  not  because  they  saw  their  religion 
through  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  was  not  *  a  philosophy,  fiUsely  so 
called  ;*  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  opposi- 
tion;* but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which 
were  made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  be- 
cause their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  asto- 
nishing powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men, 
at  ^hose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied 
to  sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had 
there  been  any  oth^  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  cdbld  be  saied,  they  perhaps,  of  all  men 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it 

The  wise  and  tffl  weak,  the  illiterate  and  the 
learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  discuss  or  ex 
pound  these  doctrin^  but  they  are  equally  saved 
by  them.  In  view  of^  the  simple  me&ns  of  sal- 
vation, talents  lose  their  superiority,  learning  its 
dignity,  and  power  its  pre-eminence.  While 
the  sober  Christian  keeps  on  his  safe,  because 
prescribed  course ;  the  wise,  and  the  disputer 
of  this  world,  by  deserting  it  fall  into  absurdities 
which  plain  men  escape ;  they  make  the  diffi- 
culties they  do  not  find,  and  wander  in  the  end- 
less mazes  of  presumptuous  deviation. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrines 
under  consideration: — Let  us  believe  man  is 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  so.  Let 
us  believe  that  such  were  so  by  nature,  even  the 
best,  since  we  learn  it  from  the  Divine  source. 
Let  us  from  the  same  authority,  trace  the  dis- 
osder  to  its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupted  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whols 
man,  its  oniveriality  over  the  wholit  race. 
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All  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  subject  to 
ftviltiee,  to  imperfectiont,  to  infirmities ;  facts 
compel  OS  to  confess  a  propensity  to'crimes,  but 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  tbap  to 
the  vulgar.  But  to  rest  here  would  lead  npto  a 
▼ery  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
contrary  to  the  decisive  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root  It  would,  by  a  division  of  ofiend> 
ers  into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

Anxmg  the  higher  ranks  there  is  little  temp, 
tation  to  the  commission  of  certain  sins ;  mur- 
der  is  rare,  fraud  uncommon,  robbery  not  found, 
yet  the  inborn  principle  is  the  same  in  all. 
Circumstances,  rank,  education,  example,  repu- 
tation, give  advantages  to  one  class,  which,  had 
they  changed  places,  might  have  led  to  the  vices 
so  common  in  the  other ;  while,  had  the  notori- 
ous offenders  against  the  laws  and  the  Divine 
law-giver,  ebanged  situations  with  their  supe- 
riors, we  ilMplId  then  have  heard  only  of  their 
imperfectiQiifla  fA«tr  infirmities,  their  frailties. 

Temptation  does  not  make  the  sin,  it  lies 
ready  in  the  heart  Accident  6oe9  not  create 
the  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into  action.  It 
destroys  the  plea  of  exemption  from  natural  eor- 
ruption,  but  it  does  not  put  that  corruption  into 
the  heart  It  was  there  before,  ready,  without 
the  grace  of  God,  ready,  without  the  restraint 
of  religion,  ready,  without  the  bridle  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  to  break  out  into  any  ex- 
cess. Yet  there  are  many  flagrant  offences 
a^nst  God  and  against  human  laws,  which  the 
hijg^h.born,  and  the  high. bred  frequently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest  The  fre- 
quency of  duelling,  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  two  offences  frequently  found  in 
the  same  company,  gaming,  the  violation  of  the 
Sabtiath,  with  other  enormities,  would  alone 
sufficiently  prove  the  principle  to  exist,  inde- 
pendently  of  rank,  education,  or  fortune.  Are 
not  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  may  call 
the  metaphysical  or  spiritual  sins,  which  are 
cherished  without  loss  of  character — is  not  am- 
bition,  which  knows  no  bounds— envy,  which 
knows  no  rest — avarice  which  destroys  all  feel- 
ing— ^jealousy,  which  is  its  own  tormentor — ill- 
temper,  which  is  the  tormentor  of  others^un- 
governed  anger,  which  is  qiurder  in  its  first 
eeeda  ;  are  not  all  these  equally  to  be  found  in 
the  high-born  and  the  low-bred  1  Again,  is  not 
sensuality  in  the  great,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  might  have  produced  unfair  means  to 
indulge  it — is  not  the  love  of  splendour  and  os- 
tentation, which  are  thought  to  add  dignity  to 
the  rich,  the  very  principle  which  leads  the 
necessitous  to  forgery,  the  crime  for  which 
so  many  are  now  suffering  capital  punish- 
ment? 

If  then  men  would  examine  their  own  bosoms 
as  closely,  as  they  censure  the  faults  of  others 
budly,  we  should  all  find  there  the  incipient 
stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when  brought 
into  action,  by  the  temptations  of  poverty,  of  ig- 
iMUimce,  of  unresisted  passion,  produce  conse- 
suencos  the  most  appalling.  Lot  us  then  bless 
God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men,  but 
that  we  are  placed  by  Providence  out  of  the 
•each  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation,  stimu- 


lated by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been  our 
lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  termination. 

Let  then  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
his  word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  teach 
us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a  differ, 
enoe  between  ourselves  and  the  men  we  abhor 
as  we  fondly  fancy  ;  that  there  is  not,  by  nature, 
a  ^reat  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  thia 
side  might  not  have  passed  over  to  the  other. 
Let  us  not  look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  any 
native  strength  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look  with 
a  lively  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  which 
has  preserved  us  from  such  temptations ;  to  his 
unmerited  goodness,  which  has  placed  us  in 
circumstances  that  have  put  us  above  necessity 
— *  the  deviPs  plea.*  But,  above  all,  let  us  look 
to  that  preventing  and  restraining  grace  which 
is  withheld  from  none  who  ask  it,  and  we  shall 
not  be  so  very  forward  to  say,  contemptuously, 
to  the  worst  of  our  fellow-creatures,  *  stand  by, 
I  am  holier  than  thou.*  A  thorough  belief  m 
this  doctrine  would  lead  us  to  pray  more  fer. 
vently  to  be  delivered  in  *  all  time  ofour  wealth, 
as  in  all  time  ofour  tribulation.* 

It  is  not  enouffh  that  God  has  revealed  the 
way  of  salvation,  Tie  must  also  incline  us  to  ac 
eept  it  It  is  this  gifl,  and  this  acceptance, 
which  makes  the  distinction  between  the  best 
men  and  the  worst  Without  this  all-powerful 
grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner  to  the 
stake ;  with  it,  Bonner  might  have  ascended  the 
scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  Without  this 
grace,  Luther  might  have  fattened  on  the  sale 
of  indulgences ;  and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth 
might  have  accomplished  the  blessed  work  of 
the  reformation. 


Fal$e  Notioni  of  the  Dignity  of  iMaa,  shown  from 
his  Helplessness  and  Vependanee, 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependant  being.  TJiis  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
praver,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ;  if  He  di- 
rect  us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
greatest  danger  begins  from  the  moment  we 
ima|;ine  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  a  man,  arising  from 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  the  nommal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  pride 
with  this  pernicious  aliment  The  contrary 
opinion  is  so  closely  connected,  indeed  is  so  in- 
timately blended,  with  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  we  shall  have  the  less  occa- 
sion to  extend  our  present  observations  to  any 
length. 

We  hear  much,  and  we  hear  fslsely,  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Prayer,  founded  on 
the  tiue  principles  of  Scripture,  alone  teaches 
us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists.  The  dig- 
nity of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect  anomaly. 
True  dignity,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
that  it  is  an  inherent  excellence,  is  actually  s 
sense  of  the  want  of  it ;  it  consists  not  in  our 
valuing  ourselves,  but  ia  a  continual  feeling  of 
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our  depenaence  upon  God,  and  an  unceasing 
aim  at  conformity  to  his  image. 

Nothing  but  a  hambling  sense  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offences,  of 
our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
under  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God.  *They  looked  unto  Him  and 
were  enlightened !  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  hi^h  attainments  reproach  us ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  *  from  blood  guiltiness,*  for  a  griev- 
ously remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the  princi- 
ple of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for  *  the 
creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  *the  renewing  of 
a  right  spirit,*  for  *  truth  in  the  inward  parts,* 
that  the  *  comfort  of  6od*s  help  might  be  grant- 
ed him.*  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  rrace  of 
God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addresses, 
though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign  and  a  war- 
rior, so  universally  applied  to  the  case  of  every 
private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets — himself  an  unsuccess- 
ful courtier — from  a  personal  experience  of  the 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation,  has 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  than  attendance  and 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  great- 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  yerj 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.  Dependence  on  Grod  is  his  only  true 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
consolation.  The  suitor  for  human  favour  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a  ge- 
neral order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
case,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that  *  to  nim 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.*  The  human 
patron  hates  importunity ;. the  Heavenly  Patron 
invites  it  The  one  receives  his  suitor  accord- 
ing  to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission 
ftom  the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the  other, 

*  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning:* 

*  Come  unto  me,*  is  his  uniform  language. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claims  on  his 
favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to  bestow. 
The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His  gift, 
and  only  blames  the  solicitor  fiir  coining  so  sel- 
dom, or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  little  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifts  were 
more  earnestly  sought 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
oflen  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit  But  when  we 
approach  our  heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like 
merit  to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  our  only 


acceptable  plea,  is  our  utter  want  of  both  elahi 
and  merit — is  the  utter  destitution  of  all  tha 
can  recommend  us;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  X 
voo^when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejectioc 
we  we  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happine« 
when  we  deserve    oqly  eternal    punishment 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  disloy 
alty,  we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  subjects;  though 
nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we  plead  the 
privileges  of  children— we  implore  the  tender 
ness  of  a  father. 

In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing  ab 
ject;  in  attendance  on  Him,  nothing  servile. 
He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  le 
ceives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying  frown,  or 
what  is  worse,  never  dismisses  him  with  a  cme* 
smile  and  a  false  promise. 

Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power  escape 
the  vexation  of  being  absolutely  rejected ;  even 
if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant  it  may  be,  is 
accompanied  with  a  mortifying  ooWnees,  with 
an  intelligible  hint  that  thedontf^Mpeets  to  be 
no  further  troubled.  'The  grant  M^Im  attend- 
ed with  such  a  tedious  delay  as  may  make  it  no 
benefit    The  boon  granted  does  not,  perhaps, 

Erove  so  valuable  as  the  applicant  expected ;  or 
0  finds  he  might  have  spent  the  long  season 
of  his  attendance,  his  watching,  and  his  waiting 
to  better  purpose ;  or  he  might  have  employed 
his  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  obtaining 
something  more  important ;  or,  after  all,  he  may 
have  received  it  too  kte  in  life  to  turn  it  to  tM 
profitable  account  he  had  expected. 

But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  His 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
His  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open.  He  re- 
ceives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He 
grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  and,  though  he 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap- 
plication, yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mises fresh  support.  He  will  still  be  solicited, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated gifts  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor  les- 
sen His  power  of  fulfilment  Repeated  solicita- 
tion, so  far  from  wearying  His  patience,  is  an 
additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance :  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  but 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

With  a  human  benefactor  the  consckmniess 
of  having  received  former  favours,  is  a  motive 
with  a  modest  petitioner  for  preventing  his  mak- 
ing  an  application  fur  more ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, God  even  invites  us  to  call  on  Him  fiir 
future  mercies,  by  the  powerful  plea  of  Hiff  past 
acts  of  goodness — ^^even  mercies  which  have 
been  ever  of  old.*  And  as  past  mercies  on  God*s 
part,  so,  to  the  praise  of  His  grace  be  it  said,  that 
past  offences  on  our  own  poirt  are  no  hindrance 
to  the  application  of  hearty  repentance  or  ths 
answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  ma, 
formerly  have  offe  ded  his  benefkotor,  contrives 
to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  representing  that 
the  offence  was  a  small  one.  The  devont  pe- 
titioner to  God  uses  no  subterfuge.  In  the  bmd- 
ness  of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  be 
cries  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  FTMt* 

It  is  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  that  depend- 
ence on  God  is  the  only  true  eaftty    depend- 
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•noe  upon  Him,  the  only  true  freedom— freedom 
from  doabt  and  fear,  and  sin ;  freedom  fVom 
human  dependence ;  aboye  all,  freedom  from  de- 
pendence on  ooraelyes.  As  pardoned  sinners, 
through  the  redemption  wrought  for  them,  find, 
in  the  renewed  nature,  a  restoration  to  that  dig- 
nity they  had  forfeited,  so  those  who  are  most 
destitute  of  the  dignity  which  arises  froiii  this 
dependence,  misaing  the  reality,  deceiye  tiem- 
•elves  with  the  sha<v>w. 

He  who  does  not  belieye  this  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
are  built,— even  he  who  does  nominally  pro- 
fess to  assent  to  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  ; 
^et,  if  he  does  not  experimentally  acknowledge 
It ;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in  the  convictions  of 
his  own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 
of  the  evil  workings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
wrong  propensities  of  his  own  nature,  all  bearing 
their  testimony  to  its  truth— such  a  one  will  not 
pray  earnap|ti[|  ^r  its  cure— will  not  pray  with 
that  feeluvSrhia  own  helplessness,  with  that 
■ense  of  (M|iipbnoe  on  Divine  assistance,  which 
alone  makes  prayer  efficacious. 

Of  this  oorruption  he  can  never  attain  an  wde- 
quale  conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change,  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus- 
•opect  its  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure 
deliwed  from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  will 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  so 
iervenUy  or  so  frequently,  as  this  ever  abiding 
sense  of  our  corrupt  nature, — as  our  not  being 
able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  ourselves,  to 
any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to  avoid, 
by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  b  evil. 

The  obligation  of  Prayer  univeroal — Regular 
oeaoona  to  be  ob$erved,^^The  oeeptie  and  the 
9en9ualitt  reject  prayer, 

Amono  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  calcu- 
lation,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest  The  pro- 
pbet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almightv  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  *Pour  our  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.* 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
difference  of  talents,' wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities;  but  the  duty  of  prayer 
is  of  imperative  obligation;  it  is  universal,  be- 
cause  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con- 
soioosness  of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
gleet  it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker-  *  I  know  you  not,*  must  as- 
suredly be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those 
who  thus  *  know  not  God.*  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
can  exclude  them  from  His  inspection,  but  they 
•jLclude  themielves  from  his  favour. 
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Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting 
to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  re- 
quire regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also, 
unhallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do 
nothing  on  week-days,  which  they  should  fea' 
to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of 
sanctifying  the  week-days  b^  raising  them  to 
the  duties  of  Sunday — which  is,  indeed,  imprac- 
ticable, let  men  talk  as  they  please«-— they  dese- 
crate the  Sunday  to  secular  purposes,  and  so 
contrive  to  keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments, 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so 
versatile  a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is 
turned  over  to  any  chance  time  is  seldom  done 
at  all ;  and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of 
appointed  times  and  seasons,  are  only  less  cen- 
surable than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagemente  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im- 
portant duty  in  which  an  immcirtal  being  can  be 
employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become  liable 
to  occasional  omision,  liable  to  increasing  ne- 
glect, liable  to  total  oblivion  7 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times;— the  seasons,  the  hea* 
venly  bodies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and 
harvest, — all  set  an  example  of  undeviatinff 
regularity.  Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking, 
be  the  only  disorderly  work  of  Almighty  power ! 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  them  ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaffolding,  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncta ;  they 
are  but  the  preparation  for  Christian  worship ; 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im- 
portant work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  valoe 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  Qod'o  presence ;  whatever 
we  have  is  His  gift;  whatever  we  hope  is  his 
promise;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  all  pUces,  and  limited  to  no  par* 
tioular  scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doe- 
trine,  which  miscalled  natural  religion  teachee 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  syston^ 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  oT 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philoeo- 
phical  liberality,  value  themselves  on  having* 
shaken  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system. — ^They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  is  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 
They  worship  a  Being,  *•  whose  temple  is  all 
space  ;*  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
heart  They  put  Him  as  far  as  possible  from 
themselves.  Believing  that  He  has  no  provi- 
dential care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  In- 
terest in  Him.  God  and  nature  are  with  them 
synonymous  terms.  That  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length 
of  denying ;  but  that  ita  government  is  in  His 
hands,  is  with  them  very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that  a 
Being  of  such  immensity  requires  not  thv  littlo- 
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ness  of  Baperttitioui  forms,  nor  the  potty  limi- 
tatioo,  of  stated  seasons,  and  regular  devotions; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above  attending^  to  our  paltry 
concerns,  though  he  himself  anticipated  this 
objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*He  that  offereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he 
honoureth  me.* 

One  says  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  are  HU  altar  for  wor- 
ship.  Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  serve  Grod  any 
where  and  every  where. — We  know  they  can, 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  in- 
stability, and  unfixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  enter- 
ing into  the  closet ;  but  our  shutting  the  door, 
a  tacit  reproof  perhaps  of  the  indevotion  of  the 
Sadd  ocean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Phari- 
■aic  religion,  but  certainly,  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  that 
mass  of  concurring  evidence  which  so  irresisti- 
bly confirms  the  especial  truth  of  Christianity. 
But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  these  men  who 
overlook,  or  rather  inquire  not  into,  that  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  in  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — that  is,  who  do 
not  read  the  Bible — should  not  at  least  attend  to 
one  species  of  evidence  more  immediately  within 
their  reach,  and  more  intelligible  to  common  ob- 
servation ;  we  mean  the  confirmation  derived  to 
the  proofs  of  Scripture,  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  their  avowal  of  moral  evil,  their 
careful  cultivation,  where  it  suits  them,  of  habits 
of  an  opposite  nature,  their  practical  and  pru- 
dential  maxims,  where  they  have  an  end  to 
pursue,  an  interest  to  gain.  Do  not  similar 
rules,  applied  to  Chrisiltn  principles,  and  de- 
livered in  the  Divine  record,  prove  clearly  that 
our  Divine  teacher  *  knew  what  was  in  man  V 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuasions  which  we  would 
humbly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with  whatever 
degree  of  conviction,  their  belief  in  Christianity. 
It  would  be  folly  to  address  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe, 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who  reject 
them,  we  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  discrimination, 
has  lefl  us  an  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.  With  the  philosophical  Athenians 
he  confined  his  reasonings  to  natural  religion. 
To  the  Jewish  king,  Agrippa,  who  *  believed  the 
prophets,*  in  telling  the  story  of  his  own  con- 
version, he  most  judiciously  introduced  the 
great  doctrines  of  remission  of  sins  and  justi- 
ncation  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonism  m  question  were  co  see  a 
genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all  its 
dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineaments, 
and  enlivened  by  its  qoickcninsr  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  uie  character  of 
St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination ;  and  would  no  more  believe 


its  reality  than  he  does  that  of  Xenophon's 
Prince,  the  Stoic*s  Wise  Man,  Quintilian*8  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  actual  existence,  he  would  set  such  a 
man  far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer  *  he  would 
emancipate  him  from  any  such  humbling  prac- 
tice ;  he  would  enthrone  him  on  his  own  inde- 
pendent worth  ;  for  how  should  he  ever  suspect 
that  such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  much 
less  would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in  hu 
miliation  more  profound,  in  selflrenunciation 
more  abased  7 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  enquir- 
ing minds,  who  adorned  the  {>orch  and  the  aca- 
demy, as  well  as  those  more  favoured  men  who 
saw  the  future,  through  the  dim  and  distant 
perspectite  of  prophecy,  would  have  rejoiced  to 
see  the  things  which  you  see,  and  have  not  be- 
lieved 7 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  illos- 
trious  spirits  have  accepted  adventiges  which 
you  overlook!  How  joyfully  woaU.they  have 
received  from  Him  who  cannot  Be,*  the  assur. 
ance  that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  troth 
after  which  they  *  were  feeling,*  they  should 
find  it!  How  gladly  would  that  sublime  and 
elegant  spirit,  whose  favourite  theme  was  pure 
spiritual  love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apostle 
of  love ;  to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  aflfoctionate  master ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright, 
yet  blind  Athenians^he,  whoee  penetrating 
mind  rather  guessed,  than  knew  what  he  taught 
— whose  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded him— how  would  he  have  gloried  in 
in  that  light  and  immortality  which  ue  gospel 
revelation  has  brought  to  light ! — bat  with  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
He  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it :  that 
He  who  promised  immortality  could  bestow  it! 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  have 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  tender  invitation — •  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life ! — *  Ye 
philosophising  cavillers,  who  live  in  the  meri- 
dian splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *  how  will  yob 
escape,  if  you  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  7' 

But  if  pride,  the  dommant  intellectual  sin, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  humiliating 
duties  of  devotion ;  the  habitual  indulgence  m 
the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal 
cause  of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  a  volup- 
tuous life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  every  thing 
that  stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights  of  that 
life.  It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  coarse  which 
makes  it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  he  feels 
that  he  is  sinking.  For  whether  we  plunge  at 
once  from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down 
from  it  on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there 
is  a  yawning  gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destraction 
is  equally  inevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  sensualist  is  one 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mes- 
sured  indulgence.  He  contrives  to  recoooile  an 
abandonment  of  sound  princiide  with  a  kind  of 
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orderly  practice.  He  enqairos  rather  what  is 
decent  than  what  is  right,  what  will  secure  the 
fav^mrable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  his 
own  class,  rather  than  what  will  please  Grod. 
His.object  is  to  make  the  roost  of  this  world. 
Selfishness  has  established  its  throne  in  his 
heart  His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  and 
every  person  subservient  to  his  own  convent- 
ence,  or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaring, 
ly  trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  custom. 
Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  actions ; 
but  though  this  governing  principle  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation,  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things  though  without  right  motives ;  for  the 
main-spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  a-going  as 
well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion ;  gives  alms  without  charity ; 
subscribes  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  their  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  as  the  subscription  list  of 
names  he  knows  will  be  published.  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  and  even  opposite 
classes,  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any  ; 
he  does  them  favours  without  affection,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in 
retam,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with, 
out  a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but  al. 
ways  lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan — he  has  no- 
thing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  hiraself--thanks. 
giving  b  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  has 
he  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  to  obey,*  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  give  this  cheerful  proof  of 
the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respects  the 
laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  both.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  he 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
ot  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
frighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
he  respects  some  of  the  commandments,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  that  which 
says  *  thou  shalt  not  steal  ;*  whilst  he  thinks  that 
which  says  *  thou  shalt  not  covet*  might  be  ex. 
punned  from  the  decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  helplessness  of 
man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para. 
IjTtic ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on 
of  a  great  man  ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  he  adopts 

Jour  opinion,  for  he  reads  the  Newgate  calendar, 
tot  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the  tur- 
Cde  of  sin,  except  as  it  disturbs  society,  he 
ws  nothing ;  but  teligion  as  a  principle  of 
action,  but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 
ground  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
know.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
without  it ;  why  should  he  rufiie  its  placid  flow  7 
why  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy. 
ment  with  self-imposed  austerities  7  He  believes 
himself  to  be  respected  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
cover. Till  then  be  will  have  two  characters. 
*  Soul  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 


laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  others, 
which  most  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appe- 
tite, but  the  SOUL  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 
of  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  *  much 
goods  are  laid  up.*  Thou  fool !  that  soul  which 
thou  wouldest  quicken  to  such  base  enjoyment, 
that  soul  shall  this  night  be  required  of  thee. 

Thus  we  sec  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  characters.  The  sceptic  does  not 
pray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  Grod  is  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  himself,  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  tlie 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 

Errors  in  Prayer,  which  may  hinder  its  being 
answered. —  The  proud  man^s  Prayer, —  The 
patient  Christian — False  Excuses  under  the 
pretence  of  Inability. 

Aix  desire  the  gifls  of  God,  but  they  do  not 
desire  God.  If  we  profess  to  love  him,  it  is  for 
our  sake :  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  him  for 
himself  7  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
no  benefit  from  prayer ;  others,  that  they  expe. 
rience  not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
it  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who 
perhaps  are  far  from  being  enemies  to  religion, 
find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire, 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  discontent,  and  alleged  disappointment  7 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God*s  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it.  If  we  do 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner, or  the  time  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ex- 
pects  of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing, 
whatever  be  its  perceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection  ;  for 
the  declarations  of  the  Grospel  are  sure ;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  JcsUs,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible* 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  because  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet*8  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,*  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  defi- 
ciencies,  mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  la 
ment  their  vain  imaginations  and  impertinent 
thoughts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  world- 
ly  trifles  are  far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  n»  in 
prayer,  than  the  devout  affections  excited  by 
prayer  are  to  follow  os  into  the  world.,   Busi 
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nefs  and  pleasure  break  in  on  our  devotions ; 
when  will  the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  with  the 
concerns  of  the  world  7 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
requests,  sufTer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked,  at  your  own  time  7  How 
do  you  know  that  if  you  had  persevered  God 
might  have  bestowed  them  in  His  time  7  He 
certainly  would,  had  He  not  in  his  wisdom  fore, 
seen  they  would  not  have  been  good  for  you ; 
and  therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is 
there  not  some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity 
lurking  behind  such  impatience  7  Is  it  not  vir- 
tually saying,  there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that 
He  is  unfaithful  to  His  promises  7  For  is  it  not 
absolute  impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  capable 
of  injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  plea- 
sure in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He 
neither  grants. nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not 
accurately  weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  good,if  not  to  their  request. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God  not  only 
to  ^rant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things,  we  may  receive  inferior  and  unre- 
quested  things,  as  was  the  case  with  Solomon 
in  his  prayer  for  wisdom.  God  will  not  forget 
our  labour  of  love.  If  he  does  not  seem  to  no. 
tice  it*  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by  fur  a  time 
when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  prayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires ;  the  former  are 
few,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.  A  murmur- 
ing spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why  our  petitions 
are  not  granted.  The  certain  way  to  prevent 
our  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoying  what 
we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  we  do  not 
receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use  of  what  has 
been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  Grod  with  sinis- 
ter and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  left  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes;  as  if  you 
thought  him  such  an  one  as  yourself;  as  if'^  he 
might  be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  ambush  of 
a  specious  prayer.*  Your  design  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  for  his 
glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloak- 
ed under  the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness  ; 
it  may  be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the 
pretext  of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may 
be  the  prajrer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success 
in  some  undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circum- 
vention of  another's  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mer- 
cy to  our  souls,  refuses  the  gifl  which  would 
endanger  them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won- 
der  if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or, 'if  we 
obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac- 
count, or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  withdrawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formally,  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue,  which  runs  over  the  form,  with- 
out any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without 
any  ooncurrenoe  of  the  will,  without  any  oon- 
•ent  of  the  aflTeetionf  7    For  do  we  not  some- 


times implore  God  to  hear  a  prayer,  to  which  we 
ourselves  arc  not  attending  7  And  is  not  this 
presumptuously  to  demand  from  him  that  atten* 
tion,  which  we  ourselves  are  not  giving  to  our 
own  requests,  even  while  we  were  in  the  act  of 
making  them  7 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  luUiug  the  con- 
science, hardens  the  heart  The  task  is  per- 
formed, but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result 
is  not  inquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  homage 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pa- 
cify Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  forget  the  dispo- 
sitions it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  so  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue  it ;  it  is  still 
a  ri|;ht  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  yuu  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers, and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptance. 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  tliroogh  which 
we  can  be  heard  :  we  must  not  sever  his  media- 
tion from  his  atonement.  All  His  divine  offices 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insepa. 
rable  union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  form's  sake,  or  as  an 
accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  without  im- 
ploring his  efficacious  grace  in  changing  your 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your  aina. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  asufficientquaJification 
for  acceptable  prayer,  that  yon  are  always  form- 
ing good  intentions ;  now,  though  these  make 
up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  intentions, 
not  acted  upon  when  occasion  invites  and  duty 
calls,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  the  reckoning 
For  does  it  not  look  as  if  you  had  resisted  the 
offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  originally 
prompted  the  intention  7  And  may  it  not  in- 
duce Him  to  withdraw  his  blessed  influences, 
when  they  have  been  both  invited  and  rejected  1     ^ 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  fill     '^ 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  serious 
exercises  7    The  children  of  the  pure  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  father's 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal ! 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  iightlv,  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  name  7  He  who 
made  the  car,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  and  if  he  has 
heard,  during  the  day,  his  awful  name  used  by 
the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  an  impreca- 
tion, will  he  in  the  morning  be  called  on  as  a 
Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an  intercessor  7 

But  no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthodox, 
no  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident, 
no  intreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however 
customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  influ- 
ential faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living 
devotedness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holiness 
of  heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obe- 
dience  to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  God^— This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which 
you  may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of 
the  gospel.    We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them, 

*  We  obMrve  with  mrret.  that,  in  many  fonoa  of 
prayer,  the  aid  of  hit  mediation  i«  nnich  room  finpquenllv 
implored,  than  the  benpflts  of  hie  death  and  merits.  He 
ii.  indeed,  our  divine  Interoemor,  bat  his  mere  iDterees< 
sion  is  not  the  whole  souree  of  otir  depsadeace  ob  Ub- 
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lor  that  if  iraroiitable ;  but  your  own  actoa]  be- 
lief,%our  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no 
■uch  eflfects  are  visible,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  principleR  we  defend,  are  not  those  by 
which  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  giving  him 
a  (eelin?  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
his  helpleuness,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carry 
bis  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sup- 
plicate deliverance  from  it ;  yet  such  a  charac- 
ter is  actually  drawn  by  him  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  mtents  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  teach  us,  th^t  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,*  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  but  as  spe- 
cimens of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not  perhaps  always  thank 
God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery,  or  extor- 
tion, to  which  vices  he  may  have  little  tempta- 
tion ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tithes  and 
taxes,  to  which  the  Uw  would  compel  him.  Yet 
is  he  nevcL  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to  pro- 
claim  the  cKalogue  of  his  own  virtues  ?  to  bring 
in  bis  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a  good 
thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  he  never 
dispoeed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would  re- 
mind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain  per. 
sons  who  are  possibly  less  the  objects  of  Divine 
displeasure,  than  he,  by  his  pride  and  selfish- 
ness  may  have  rendered  himself;  although  his 
regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  being  whom  he  praises  God 
he  does  not  resemble,  ft  b  the  abasement,  the 
touching  self-condemnation,  the  avowed  poverty, 
the  pleaded  misery  of  the  destitute  beggar  that 
finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry  whom  God*8 
mercy  fills  with  good  thin^,  it  is  the  rich  in 
his  own  conceit,  whom  his  displeasure  sends 
empty  away. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
yoa  are  not  like  other  men,  compare  your  own 
condition  with  that  of  the  afflicted  and  the  be- 
reaved among  your  own  friends;  compare  your- 
self with  the  paralytic  on  his  couch,  with  the 
Uind  beggar  by  the  way-side,  with  the  labourer 
in  the  mme ;  think  on  the  wretch  in  the  galleys ; 
uo  the  condemned  in  the  dungeons  of  despotic 
governments;  on  the  miserable  beings  in  our 
own  prisons,  those  loathsome  abodes  of  sin  and 
wretchedness.  Above  all,  think,  and  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the  inflictor,  and  of 
misery  in  the  suflTerer ;  think  on  the  wretched 
negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship !  Think 
seriously  oo  these,  and  put  pride  into  your  pray- 
er if*7ou  can.  Think  on  these,  not  to  triumph 
in  your  own  superiority,  but  to  adore  the  undo- 
■erved  mercy  of  God,  in  giving  you  advantages 
to  which  you  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
praise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer  for 
them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer, 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  difierent 
ehadee,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
feond  in  the  same  breast  Both  are  the  offspring 
of  genniiie  religion,  both  nurtured  by  cordial 


prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one,  under  easy 
circumstances,  prepares  for  the  exercises  of  the 
other  under  more  trying  situations.  Both  ema- 
nate from  the  same  divine  principle,  but  are 
drawn  out  by  different  occasions,  and  varying 
circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment ;  it  is  satisfied  under  every  aispen- 
sation  of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully  iU 
allotted  portion,  never  enquiring  whether  a  littlt 
more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing,  that 
if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been  ae 
easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the  less. 
That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not  enjoy 
as^the  gift  of  infinite  wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  is 
that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer  meekly 
the  loss  of  what  it  bad,  because  it  is  not  his  will 
that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

llie  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  is 
apathy,  his  patience  either  pride  or  insensibility. 
The  language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is, 
it  is  the  Lord. — Shall  a  living  man  complain  ? 
is  his  interrogation.  *  A  good  man,*  says  Solo- 
mon, *  is  satisfied  from  himself.*  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  his  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
his  satisfaction  is  unthhim$elf,  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  Providence ;  it  arises  fVom  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which,  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
indented  into  his  very  soul.  Content  knows  how 
to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  equanimity  :  'shall  I  not  receive  evil 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good,*  this 
is  the  language  of  patience  in  speaking  of  Pro- 
vidence. Content  is  always  praising  God  for 
what  she  possesses ;  patience  is  always  justify- 
ing  Him  for  what  sh^  suffers.  The  cultivation 
of  the  one  effectually  prepares  us  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  the  other.  But  these  dispositions  are  not 
inherent  in  the  human  heart  How  are*  they 
generated  7  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
How  are  they  kept  alivo  7  by  heart-felt  devotion. 

The  prosperous  man  of"^  the  world,  exulting 
in  any  recent  success,  may  acknowledge,  *  the 
Lord  gave,*  but  it  is  only  Christian  patience  can 
sa^,  *the  Lord  taketh  away,*  and  even  bless 
Him  for  the  resumption  of  His  gift  The  con- 
tented, patient  Christian,  has  the  same  keen 
feelings,  thb  same  fond  attachments  with  other 
men,  for,  though  his  passions  are  regnlated  by 
religion,  they  are  not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  thy  toill 
be  done^  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian*s  unceas 
ing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  exfSresved.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace!  bo  still!*  Let 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  sub- 
mission does  not  adequately  express  his  feel- 
ings. We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from 
duty  as  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
may  be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty, 
rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God ;  while  the  patient  Christian  not 
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only  jields  to  the  dispenntion,  but  adorea  the 

dispenser.  He  not  onlj  submits  to  the  blow,  but 

▼indicates  the  hand  which  inflicts  it ;  *  the  Lord 

is  righteous  in  all  his  ways.*    He  refers  to  the 

chastisement  as  a  proof*  of  the  affection  of  the 

chastiser.    *  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness 

thou  bast  caused  me  to  be  afflicted.*   He  recurs 

to  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity. 

•>*   '  '  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,*  and  al. 

T     Indes  to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a 

*    ^Rternal  correction.    If  he  prays  for  a  removal 

}^<'*'of  the  present  suffering,  he  pra^s  also  that  it 

may  not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been 

sanctified  to  him.    He  will  not  even  part  from 

the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
secret  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some  wrong 
propensity,  the  entertaining  of  some  evil  imagi- 
nation. Not  being  accustomed  to  control  at 
other  times,  it  intrudes  when  yon  would  wil- 
lingly expel  it ;  for  a  guest  which  is  unreserv- 
ediy  let  in  at  other  seasons,  and  cordially  enter- 
tained, will  too  frequently  break  in  when  you 
desire  to  be  alone. 

7*he  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comrort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior ;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption in  the  mind  is  the  more  likely  to  inter- 
pose between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does 
not  assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A 
practical  offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  tempta- 
tion, is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  re- 
pentance, deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  ap- 
plication  for  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close  bo- 
som sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge  can  be 
brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns 
with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence, 
and  only  whetted  by  a  short  separation.  Vain, 
covetous,  malignant,  impure  thoughts,  habitu- 
ally fostered  by  the  imagination,  are  more  like- 
]y  to  start  out  into  action,  are  a  more  probable 
preparation  for  a  bolder  sin,  than  many  who  in. 
dulge  them  believe  or  intend. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute,  experimental  feel- 
ing which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  *  secret  sins  ;*  these,  he  was  probably  con- 
scious, had  led  to  those  *  presumptuous  sins,* 
which  had  entangled  his  soul  and  embittered 
his  life ;  and  whose  dominion  he  so  frequently 
and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, may  be  the  case  with  some,  whose  language 
and  exterior  cause  them  to  be  ranked  with  the 
religious;  these  are,  at  least,  the  dangers  to 
which  thev  are  most  exposed.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  our  Lord  connects,  in  indissoluble  union, 
watching  with  prayer. 

Perhaps,  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment of  sin.  Rut,  if  you  stop  here,  your  de- 
votion is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  and  dominioa 


over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  not  go  mac^ 
further  than  the  heathens  of  old.  They  Mem 
to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by  their 
fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  sacrifice! 
and  lustrations. 

Of  their  terror  of  its  punishment  we  have 
many  intimations  in  their  fables ;  (or  what  ii 
fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  them  obscure  histo 
ry,  or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into -an  abeurd 
but  amusing  mythology.    The  eternity  of  their 
punishments  is  strongly  implied  in  the  insatia- 
ble thirst  and  ungratified  appetites  of  Tantalus; 
his  misery  augmented  by  that  flowing  water 
and  those  tempting  fVuits  which  hung  in  his 
sight  and  mocked  his  appetites,  not  unlike  the 
anguish  of  Dives,  which  was  rendered  more  in- 
tolerable by  beholding  the  blessedness  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf.    The  profit- 
less toils  of  Sisyphus,  and  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  whose  ever  failing  efforts  prove  their 
labours  to  be  infinite,  and  their  punishment  eter- 
nal. The  wheel  of  Ixioii,  which,  as  it  was  to  be 
in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  punishment  was  to 
have  no  end ;  a  doctrine  not  so  strongly  held  by 
many  Christians,  as  it  seems  to  b^mplied  in 
this  blind  mythology. 

Will  you  not  then  be  most  unweariedly  fer- 
vent in  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  dominion  of  that  sin  which,  if  not 
forsaken  as  well  as  lamented,  will  be  inevitably 
followed  by  that  punishment  which  you  depre- 
cate, and  which  will  never  end  T  But  such  is 
the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the  desire  of  res- 
pite, that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is  better  not  *  to 
be  tormented  before  the  time.'  How  many  now 
in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery  wish  they  had 
been  tormented  saoner,  that  they  might  not  be 
tormented  forever  !  But  with  you  it  is  not  yet 
too  kte.  Witli  you  the  day  of  grace,  which  to 
them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it  then  with- 
out delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying  op 
fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin 
ing  that  when  they  have  pronounced  their  pray 
er,  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the  task,  the 
occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quit» 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
fbr^t  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman, 
is  yet  pra^osed  as  a  remedy.    The  effect  of  its 
operation  is  to  be  seen  in  assisting  to  govern  the 
temper,  in  bridling  the  tongue,  in  checking,  not 
only  calumny  but  levity,  not  only  impure,  but 
vain  conversation. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak,  a  complaint 
they  are  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  du  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  sof\ 
name  7  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  we  cannot. 
This  pretence  of  weaknaei,  thongh  it  looks 
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like  hnmilitj,  is  only  a  maik  for  indolence  and 
AMsreea  for  lelfishnese. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  We  can  obey  his  commandments  with 
thm  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  he  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
who  is  unwilling  to  givai  but  we  who  are  averse 
to  pray.  Hie  temptations  to  vice  are  strength- 
ened by  oar  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
■re  weakened  by  them. 

Our  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so  potent, 
if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his  hands. 
The  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an  enchan. 
tress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchantment,  by 
voluntarily  yielding  to  it ;  by  insensibly  forsak- 
ing  Him  who  is  our  strength.  We  make  apo- 
logies for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  Uie  in- 
ability to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both 
enemies  are  indeed  powerful  but  they  are  not 
irresistible.  If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
virtually  saying  *  greater  are  they  who  are 
against  us  than  He  that  is  for  us  7* 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause;  we  are 
conquered  bj^  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender, 
not  so  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
M  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  HU  grace 
and  glory,  to  whom  evety  good  thought  we  think, 
every  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing — 
may  it  not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven, 
lo  look  back  on  every  conflict  we  maintained 
with  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every  triumph 
over  the  world,  every  victory  over  ourselves  7 
Will  not  the  remembrance  of  one  act  of  resist- 
ance then,  far  surpass  every  gratification  now, 
which  the  three  confederated  enemies  of  our 
souls  may  present  to  us  7 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  must 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ex- 
pressly told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified ; 
it  is  *  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit.'  It  is 
by  our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by 
our  prayers.  And  what  a  final  consummation 
ia  it  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is 
our  duty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter ! 
What  is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  pos- 
session ;  there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  that  necessity  shall  be 
happiness  ineffable. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated  with  many 
others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many  dead 
weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  cause  it 
to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  ascent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  Giod. 


God  our  Father. — Our  Unwillingneu  to  please 
Him. — Forms  of  Prayer, — Great  and  Little 
Sins. — All  Sin  an  Offence  against  God. — 
Benejit  qf  Habitual  Prayer, 

Thk  distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  are  specifically  ex- 
hibited in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  cannot  exercise  &ith  for  anotb0r,aDd  there- 


fore can  only  say,  /believe.    But  when  we  offev 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father, 
implying  that  He  is  the  author,  governor,  and 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his 
whole  rational  creation.    It    conveys  also   a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood.   The  plural  tit,  continued  through  tho 
whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the   sentiment  with 
which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishnea^.;  *  ^ 
and  to  excite  philanthropv,  by  recommending  A-  ^ 
God  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritul  wants  oft     1%, 
the  whole  family  of  mankind.  ^^^ 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  express- 
ed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  graoe,  of  power  or  of 
atfection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  majesty 
or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which  can  excite 
terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or  con- 
solation. 

But  of  all  compellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  more  soothing,  more  attractive, 
more  endearing  than  that  of  Father  ;  it  in 
eludes  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  pardon,  accep- 
tance, love.  It  swallows  up  His  grandeur  m 
His  beneficence.  It  involves  also  the  inheri- 
tance belonging  to  our  filial  relation.  It  fills 
the  mind  with  every  image  that  is  touching, 
and  the  heart  with  every  feeling  that  is  affeo- 
tionatc.  It  inspires  fear  softened  by  love,  and 
authority  mitigated  by  gratitude.  The  tender- 
ost  image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the 
abundant  storehouse  of  his  rich  conceptions  to 
convey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God*s  pity  to- 
wards them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resem- 
bles the  pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  oisn  children,* 
In  directing  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Di. 
vine  Master  does  not  give  the  command  with- 
out the  example.  He  every  where  uses  the 
term  He  recommends.  *  I  thank  Thee,  Oh 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth!*  and  ii\  the 
17th  of  St.  John  he  uses  this  endearing  name 
no  less  than  seven  times. 

*  Lord  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth,* 
was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquiring 
disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted  before 
it  is  made.  Does  He  not  show  himself  to  all  as 
a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  in  the 
wonders  of  our  bewg,  preservation,  and  support  7 
Has  he  not,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  revealed 
Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  won- 
ders of  his  word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  the  perpetuated  gifl  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  7  Does  He  not  show  Himself  our  Father, 
if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholds  His 
chastening  hand ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned.  He 
still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf  to  hie 
call  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  delay.  He  waits 
for  us ;  if,  wlien  wo  repent.  He  pardons  us ;  i^ 
when  we  return.  He  receives  us ;  if,  when  in 
danger,  He  preserves  us  from  falling ;  and  if^ 
when  we  fall.  He  raises  us  7 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  Qod  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Fatbsr  in 
the  deeply  aflecting  parable  of  tho  Prodigal  Son* 
Though  the  undone  spendthrifl  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had 
so  notoriously  offended,  yet  he  folt  that  the 
endearing  name  of  Father  had  an  eloqoenoe 
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that  might  plead  forgiveness  of  his  offence, 
though  iMf  feared  not  for  a  restoration  to  affection 
and  favour.  But  while  he  only  meekly  aspired 
to  a  place  among  the  servants,  while  he  only 
humbly  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant 
bread,  he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  recon- 
ciled, beloved  child. 

Yet  the  human  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
into  gratitude,  or  softened  into  love,  or  allured 
^  .  ^4t  imitation,  because  it  takes  only  slight  and 
^  liknsient  views  of  the  divine  benignity. — What 
'  Ood  has  done  for  us,  and  what  we  have  really 
\  '  ^done  against  ourselves,  will,  in  the  great  day  of 
decision,  crown  Him  with  glory,  and  ourselves 
with  shame.  What  we  think  we  do  for  our  own 
benefit  in  temporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  so 
earnest,  so  unremitted — what  are  we  called  to 
do  for  Giod — which  ultimately,  indeed,  would 
be  done  for  ourselvea— is  so  little,  so  reluctant, 
■o  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  sort  of  comparison. 
In  the  former  case,  every  thing  is  a  gratifica- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a  sacrifice. 

We  think  much  of  the  smallest  instance  of 
■elf-denial  if  it  be  for  God ;  if  it  be  an  act  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  most  gracious  of  all  Fa- 
thers; if  it  be  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  King 
of  Kings,  however  large  or  lasting  the  promised 
recompence.  But  we  think  littfe  of  any  pre- 
•ent  privation  of  our  own,  if  it  insure  to  us  a 
a  longer  subsequent  enjoyment,  though  but  for 
a  season. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
address  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed there  may  be  evident  differences  in  the  state, 
both  of  the  mind  and  circumstances,  fbr  which 
the  best  written  forms  of  prayer  can  make  no 
provision.  We  ourselves  can  alone  know  those 
varieties,  and  the  petitions  which  expressly  be- 
long to  them.  We  are  sometimes  under  the 
influonco  of  particular  tempers,  which,  we  wish 
to  cultivate  and  improve  ;  in  this  case,  we  shall 
naturally  use  addresses  very  different  from  those 
which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable  tempers 
or  wrong  dispositions  require. 

As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
ooncemed — for  accident  is  a  term  which  has  no 
place  in  the  Christian*s  vocabulary — God  in 
every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  our  good.  In 
more  prosperous  circumstances  He  tries  our 
gratitude;  in  mediocrity  our  contentment;  in 
misfortunes  our  submision  ;  and  as  every  new 
■itnation  calls  into  exercise  some  new  virtue, 
by  consequence  it  calls  for  some  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  our  devotions.  The  prayers  of  yes- 
terday  and  to  day  will  consequently  be  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  circumstances — these  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  private  over  public  prayer. 

The  great  and  general  topics,  are,  however, 
of  a  fixed,  unalterable  nature,  on  which,  though 
we  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  mind,  yet  the  term  and  spirit 
will  require  little  variation.  This  is  more  ospc 
cially  the  case  with  respect  to  praise  and  thanks- 

J riving ;  and  to  express  these,  the  use  of  stated 
orms  may  occasionally  come  in  with  niiuch  ad- 
vantage,  as  the  cardinal  points  to  be  expressed 
here  must  be  ever  the  same.  Invariably  must 
the  fflory  and  honour  of  whatever  is  good  be 
asonbed  to  the  great  source  of  light  and  life,  the 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gifl ;  and  the  ad- 


dition in  secret,  of  particular  clauset  of  prant--  J 
for  personal  mercies,  will  not  be  difficult  to  find' 
where  gratitude  is  really  felt 

A  deep  sense  of  his  corruption  will  powM^.'' 
fully  draw  the  real  penitent  to  an  hamUiM.'  ^ 
avowal  of  sin  in  prayer ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  tMi 7J 
some,  who,  because  they  cannot  charge  lhMa»i 
selves  with  flagrant  offences,  do  not  consider 4ir .- j 
contrite  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  heart,  and  of fl.« 
the  daily  life,  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devo^p'^.- 
tions.    But  God  will  charge  many  with  ain  who^j^^ 
neglect  to  charge  themselves.    Did  they  attend 
to  the  remonstrance  of  a  conscience  not  laid 
asleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they 
would  find  that  were  the  daily  omi$9ion»  alone,  of 
even  their  best  days,  registered  and  presented  to 
them  ;  they  would  form  no  inconsiderable  eata- 
loffue  for  repentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  protending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  all  sin  is  an  offence  against  a  gracioue 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing  prayer  of 
David,  af\er  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
offences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exem- 
plary life ;  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barbanme 
treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishon- 
curing  his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet 
inevitable  death  in  fore-front  of  the  hottest  bat- 
tle— ^yet,  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  thie 
blood-guiltiness,  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lession  to  posterity,  when  in  the  lowly  prostra^ 
tion  at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was, 
*  against  Thee^  Thet  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,'  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degree  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  modi- 
fications and  distinctions  in  their  Ic^io,  and  not 
over- correct  the  gradations  in  their  moral  scale 
of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction,  of 
any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  fbr  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose  commands 
are  all  founded  in  meroy  and  love,  and  who  con 
aiders  every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offence 
when  committed  against  supreme  authority,  ex- 
ercised with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  mo- 
dified  sins ;  it  in  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which  is 
promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  said  to  the 
omnipotence,  of  prayer. 
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(or  it  U  not  to  mach  the  nicely  measured 

fflIltit^,  as  the  nature  of  sin,  which  constitutes 
maliraity,  and  obstructs  the  benefit  of  prayer. 
The  inferior  degnt  which  is  cherished,  will, 
witbottt  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be  ready  to 
me  the  excess  which  is  deprecated,  when- 
the  appropriate  temptation  shall  present  it- 
For,  however  our  compassionate  Father 
mmj  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault,  yet  how 
Mn  we  expect  Him  to  hrgiyn  any  degree  of  sin 
fhat  is  allowed,  that  is  eren,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, intended  to  be  committed  7  Diminution, 
bowcFer,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by  perseverance 
in  prayer,  it  leads  gradually  to  extirpation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  most  efiectual 
check  to  any  doubtful  or  wronr  action,  to  which 
circumstances  may  invite  us  during  the  day  on 
which  we  are  entering — the  very  petition  to  our 
Heavenly  Father — *  deliver  us  us  (Vom  evil,* 
forcibly  felt  and  sincerely  expressed,  may  pre- 
serve us  from  being  seduced  into  it.  And  is 
not  the  prating  Christian  less  likely  to  *  fall 
into  temptation,*  than  the^  who  neglect  to  pray 
that  they  may  not  be  led  into  it  7 

The  ripht  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fervour  of  devotion  reciprocally  excite  each  other. 
A  holy  temper  sends  us  to  prayer,  and  prayer 
promotes  that  temper.  Every  actof  thanksgiving 
tends  to  make  us  more  grateful,  and  augmented 
gratitude  excites  more  mvout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart  more 
contrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces  a  more 
humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Each,  and  all,  send  us 
more  cordially  to  the  Redeemer :  the  more  fer- 
vent the  prayer,  the  more  entire  is  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  whole  man  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


The  Doctrine  of  Imputed  Sanetifieation,  newly 
adopted, — The  old  one  of  Progrettive  Sanetu 
JietUion  newly  rejected. — Both  Doctrineg  in- 
jurious to  Prayer. — St.  Paul'8  Character, 

Wk  have  hitherto  spoken  of  errors  in  prayer. 
We  come  now  to  errors  of  opinion,  which  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  prayer  itself.  There  are 
moral  as  well  as  speculative  corruptions  gain- 
ing ground  amongst  us,  and  there  is  an  involu- 
tion of  one  in  the  ^Ids  of  the  other.  When  men 
once  indulge  themselves  in  any  deviation  from 
the  course  so  plainly  marked  out,  in  that  only 
unerring  road-book^  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning 
off  may  lead  them. 

When  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than  sober 
judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  a  novel  error ;  in 
order  to  work  successfully,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picion of  his  design,  he  commonly  seizes  on 
some  acknowledged  truth  for  his  basis.  On 
this  truth  he  raises  his  own  fanciful  superstruc- 
ture, but  with  little  departure  at  first  from  his 
avowed  design ;  so  that  his  gradual  deviation 
from  it  makes  the  error  continue  still  to  look  so 
much  like  truth,  that  ordinary  observers  will 
not  easily  detect  where  the  old  truth  ends,  or 
where  the  new  fabrication  totally  changes  the 
character  of  the  original  edifice. 

The  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  was  to  exalt  the  Saviour  and  to  hom- 
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ble  the  sinner ;  the  new  doetrire  is  to  exalt  the 
sinner  also,  and  in  that  proportion  to  establish 
and  secure  him  in  sin.  For  if  the  Saviour's 
righteousness  by  transfer  becomes  so  far  the  be. 
liever's  righteousness,  as  to  become,  in  the  new 
language,  his  own  personal  holiness,  he  has  in 
his  own  person  *  whereof  to  glory,*  and  any  far- 
ther attainment  is  anomalous ;  or  at  best  this 
transfer  is  even  less  rational,  and  evidently  mora 
removed  from  common  sense  as  well  as  fhun 
charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supererogation  it* 
self;  fbr  that  only  teaches  that  some  men  were 
rich  in  good  works  enough  and  to  spare ;  but 
this,  instead  of  the  friendly  disposal  of  such  su- 
perfluous wealth,  teaches  that  we  have  none 
worth  keeping,  and  that  if  we  had  there  is  a  pro- 
vision made  for  rendering  it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth,  then;  b  worse  than  an  ori- 
ginal falsehood,  because  it  deceives  the  injudi* 
cious  and  ill-iiiformed  by  retaining  some  little 
vestige  of  the  t/uth  they  had  been  taught  to  ve- 
nerate. Thus,  they  who  pretend  to  add  new 
priory  to  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  are 
m  effect  dishonouring  by  misrepresenting  him. 
It  is  a  fearful  fact,  VmX  the  holiest  doctrine  may 
be  perverted,  till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source 
of  salvation,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety. 
Instead  of  humbling  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin ;  instead  of  purifying,  it  corrupts ;  instead 
of  sobering,  it  inebriates ;  and  lands  him  on  a 
daring  and  presumptuous  confidence.  Instead 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  God,  as  it  professes,  it 
advances  that  of  Satan.  It  is  a  false  light  which 
leads  to  utter  darkness,  for  *  if  the  light  which 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness!* 

This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any  other 
sin,  as  by  fair  and  leffitimate  deduction  it  ren- 
ders all  virtue  anomalous,  and  consequently  all 
prayer  ridiculous.  Virtue  cannot  be  needed, 
where  to  be  like-minded  with  Christ  is  replaced, 
or  made  synonymous  with  having  his  holiness 
substituted  for  our  own ;  and  prayer  cannot  be 
upheld  in  any  one  of  its  essential  qualities,  where 
no  room  is  lefl  in  the  heart  for  self-distrust, 
meekness,  lowliness  of  spirit,  the  fear  of  ofiend* 
ing  God,  and  the  sense  of  dependance  on  him 
for  *  more  grace.* 

Much  has  also  been  advanced  in  favour  of  an- 
other kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with  which 
St.  Peter  must  have  been  utterly  unacquainted, 
when  he  exhorted  his  converts  to  *  orow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ*  The 
preceding  opinion  having  encouraged  the  new 
proselytes,  for  they  can  create  as  well  as  destroy, 
has  caJied  another  into  existence,  that  there  is 
no  each  thing  a$  progreeeive  $anetiJieation.  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would  not* 
fail  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  remains  of  moral  goodness,  which 
its  precursor  might  have  left  t^hind.  It  may 
indeed  deserve  some  little  toleration,  when  its 
founder  shall  have  been  able  to  produce  one  in- 
dividual child  of  Adam,  who  is  already  as  good 
as  he  ought  to  be,  or  even  as  he  might  have 
been. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers  and 
mutilators  of  the  sacred  volume ;  for  what  be* 
oomea  of  the  gracious  promise  of  being  *  renew* 
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ed  from  day  to  day  7*  what  of  the  precept  *  to 
increase  and  aboand  more  and  more  7'  what  of 
the  incessant  inculcation  of  this  command,  re- 
peated  in  all  the  various  forms  which  language 
could  supply ;  a  command  of  which  neither  the 
variety  of  the  illustration,  nor  of  the  language 
which  conveys  it,  ever  alters  the  idea,  an  idea 
which,  like  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  New  Testament 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  fer- 
vent prayer,  through  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  this  renewal ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  have  ventured 
to  introduce  the  subject  here  as  connected  with 
the  general  design  of  these  pages.  But  the  pre. 
sent  doctrine  completes  what  the  former  had 
commenced,  and  renders  prayer  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  all  spiritual  ends :  it  leaves  us  no- 
thing to  implore,  but  merely  temporal  advan- 
tages ;  to  ask  for  things  only  which  will  end 
when  this  life  ends.  It  would  abolish  the  ne- 
cessity  of  every  petition  in  the  Lord*8  prayer, 
except  that  for  our  daily  bread. 

Why  will  not  those  who  profess  to  make  the 
Bible  the  only  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice, 
learn  from  that  Bible,  that  diffidence  and  reve- 
rential awe,  a  frank  avowal  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, a  humble  witliholding  from  intruding  into 
unrevealed  things,  and  devout  gratitude  for  the 
fflorious  things  which  are  revealed,  best  become 
blind,  ignorant  and  dependent  creatures  7 

If  this  newly  invented  doctrine  were  true, 
what  would  become  of  the  useless  interval  of 
life,  useless  as  to  all  possibility  of  improvement, 
which  is  the  great  end  of  life,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  decisive  moment  of  complete  sanctifi- 
cation  and  our  closing  scene  7 

The  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  pro- 
gressive holiness,  is  the  progress  itself.  The 
man  to  whom  it  wss  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  motion,  made  the  most  definitive 
answer, — he  got  up  and  walked. 

Every  advance  of  the  Christian  inclines  him 
to  push  on  to  still  further  advances.  But  under 
the  influence  of  this  stationary  principle  the 
busy  current  of  life  would  become  a  stagnant 
pool.  It  is  motion  which  gives  the  sense  of  spi- 
ritual, as  well  as  natural  life.  It  is  progress 
which  gives  the  sustaining  feeling ;  not  of  in- 
dependent, but  of  infused  strength.  Hope,  which 
is  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life,  would  not  only  in- 
termit, but  stand  still.  *  Is  this  all,*  would  the 
disappointed  Christian  say  7  *  Shall  I  never  be 
more  holy  than  I  now  am  7  I  do  not  find  the 
right  sort  of  rest  in  being  a  fixture.*  Torpor  is 
not  ease,  numbness  is  not  relief.  It  is  exercise, 
not  indolence,  which  induces  safe  and  whole- 
some  repose. 

New  difficulties,  fresh  trials,  unknown  tempta- 
tions may  vet  assail  us  in  our  mortal  journey, 
which  will  require  new  applications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  support.  With  that  sup- 
port promised  to  prayer,  though  *  Alps  on  Alps 
arise,*  we  need  not  be  discouraged.  For  if  oar 
progress  be  an  upward,  it  is  an  onward  path, 
and  the  acclivity  diminishes  the  higher  we 
ascend.  Difficulties  may  be  great,  but  with  the 
^raca  of  God  they  will  not  be  insuperable.  God 
IS  not  only  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  let  us  not 
aim  at  ananeot  above  our  promifed  support 


In  aspiring  to  reach  a  visionary  elevation,  we 
lose  the  height  wo  had  actually  gained. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  naturally  oM 
invention  involves  another.  We  find  an  in- 
structive illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  Pagan 
fable.  Dtedalus  was  not  only  made  a  prisontr 
himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  projecting 
but  like  the  projectors  of  the  new  thoolpginl 
metaphysics,  be  was  no  sooner  involved  in  its 
mazes,  than  he  went  on  to  study  a  new  and  still 
wilder  contrivance.  But  his  next  invention,  his 
wings  of  wax,  in  which  he  trusted  to  securr  his 
flight,  in  their  ultimate  result  betrayed  Uieir 
insufficiency.  His  incautious  companion,  by 
mounting  above  the  prescribed  region  of  safety, 
expoeed  his  artificial  wings  to  be  melted  by  the 
sun,  as  a  punishment  for  approaching  it  too 
nearly.  His  fate  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  temerity. 

If  we  were  completely  and  instantaneously 
sanctified,  such  a  state  would  boldly  contradict 
the  character  of  our  human  condition,  every 
where  described  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  liie 
is  to  the  end  a  journey,  a  conflict,  a  race,  a  war- 
fare, whereas  in  the  new  scheme  all  would  be 
peace ;  the  Christian  would  have  no  more  to 
tempt,  no  more  to  fear,  no  more  to  resist,  in 
short,  earth  would  be  heaven. 

Every  thing  that  is  great  is  progressive. — ^The 
noblest  things  are  the  longest  in  attaining  their 
perfection.  This  analogy  subsists  in  nature, 
and  in  grace.  Surely,  then,  there  is  no  assign- 
able period,  when  our  virtues  will  be  incapable 
of  addition  ;  when  our  duties  will  be  finished ; 
when  our  piety  will  have  soared  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  render  a  higher  elevation  impossible,  as  to 
render  prayer,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absurd. 

Saint  Faul*s  conversion  was  indeed  instanta- 
neous, but  it  was  miraculous.  Yet  though  it 
was  attended  with  circumstances  peculiar  to  it- 
self; though  the  shining  light  from  heaven  sur- 
rounded  him  ;  though,  to  evidence  the  miracle, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself; 
though  his  natural  sight  was  taken  from  him, 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  eyes ; 
though  his  change  was  of  this  distinguished 
character,  yet  did  he  stop  short  there  7  So  far 
from  it,  he  only  began  to  cry  out,  *  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  Thus  we  see,  that 
the  instantaneous  conversion  was  prayer  ;  prac- 
tical prayer;  prayer  with  involved  doing;  prayer 
which  denoted  progress. 

If  ever  progressive  sanctification  was  exhibit 
ed  in  the  life,  as  well  as  writings,  of  any  one 
man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  this  heroic 
champion  of  divine  truth.  If  ever  one  man 
more  than  another  had  a  right  to  depend  on  his 
own  safe  state,  it  was  the  divinely  illuminated 
Saint  Paul. 

Yet  did  he  spend  his  afler-life  in  self-satisfac- 
tion and  indolent  security  7  Did  he  ever  cease 
to  watch,  or  pray,  or  labour  7  Did  he  ever  cease 
to  press  the  duty  of  prayer  on  his  most  esta- 
blished converts  7  Did  Ae,  in  the  confidence  of 
supremely  eminent  gifls,  ever  cease  himself  to 
pray  7  Were  hit  exertions  ever  abridged  7  hit 
self-denial  ever  diminished  7  Did  As  rest  satis- 
fied with  present,  though  supernatural  attain- 
inents7  Did  he  remember  the  things  which 
were  behind  7    Did  he  live  upon  the  good  be 
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bad  alroady  done,  or  the  mce  he  had  already 
received  7  Did  he  count  himself  ti>  have  attain- 
ed?  Did  he  stop  in  the  race  set  before  him  ? 
Did  not  he  prets  forward  7  Did  not  his  endea- 
vours ^w  with  his  attainments  7  Did  not  his 
hmnilitj,  and  sense  of  dependence  outstrip  both  7 
If  he  fiiared  beinsr  a  castaway,  afler  the  unut- 
terable thin^  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  afler 
the  wonders  he  had  achieved,  shall  the  best  man 
on  earth  be  contented  to  remain  as  he  is  ?  If  it 
were  attempted,  the  most  sanguine  man  on  earth 
would  find  it  to  be  impossible  ;  nothing  either 
in  nature  or  in  grace  *  continueth  in  one  stay.* 
He  who  does  not  advance,  is  already  gone  back. 
— This  grlorious,  because  humble  Apostle,  went 
on  in  progreesive  sanctification,  he  continued  to 
grow  and  to  pray,  till  he  at  length  attained  to 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ 

But  what  enabled  this  unparalleled  man  to 
maintain  to  the  end,  this  painful  conflict  7  It 
was  the  same  support  which  is  still  offered  to 
the  meanest  Christian.  It  wss  humble,  fervent, 
persevering  prayer.  It  was  the  spirit  of  suppli- 
cation, infused  and  sustained  by  *  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  and  presented  through  the 
divine  Mediator. 

And  what  the  Apostle  did  in  his  own  person, 
we  repeat,  he  unweariedly  pressed  upon  all  his 
converts.  He  exhorted  them  to  pray  for  them- 
selves, and  for  each  other,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  *  he  bowed  his  own  knees  unto  the  Fa- 
tlier  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be 
strengthened  with  mifiht  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man ;  that  Christ  mi^ht  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith ;  that  they  might  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love ;  that  they  might  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge ;  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.* 

It  is  obvious  why  God  does  not  give  us  the 
full  measure  of  his  grace ;  it  is  in  order  that  we 
may  be  induced  to  pray  for  it ;  and  that  prayer 
which  we  are  commanded  continually  to  repeat 
for  greater  degrees  of  grace,  is  a  standing  proof 
of  that  imperfection  in  us  which  requires  it,  is  a 
perpetual  intimation,  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
fresh  supplies,  and  larger  measures  of  this  super- 
induced strength  than  we  have  yet  attained. 

A  sincere  Christian  must  know,  because  he 
roust  feel,  that  he  is  an  imperfect  Christian ;  and 
to  rest  satisfied  in  a  state  of  imperfection  is  not 
*  fighting  the  good  fight,*  is  not  *  finishing  our 
course*  in  the  way  our  beginning  promised.  As 
we  advance.  Providence  assigns  us  new  employ- 
ments, new  trials.  Sanctification  will  never  have 
reached  its  ultimate  point,  without  that  perse- 
vering progress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
where  inculcate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves  of 
the  reward  promised  to  those  who  strive  to  go 
ou  unto  perfection,  if  we  are  stopped  short  by  the 
fatal  delusion,  that  we  have  already  reached  it  7 

There  is  a  fearful  denunciation  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  it  is  made  the  closing  passage  of  the 
sacred  canon ;  it  is  made  a  fence,  as  it  were  to 
shield  divine  truth  from  the  additions  and  muti- 
lations of  bold  intruders ;  no  less  than  a  tremen- 
dous menace,  that  *  to  him  who  adds  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  to  him  the  plagues  written 
in  this  book.  To  him  that  takes  away,  God 
■hall  take  away  his  part  oat  of  the  book  of  lift.* 


Character  ofthoee  toko  expect  salvation  for  their 
Good  Works. — Of  those  who  depend  on  m 
Careless  Nominal  Faith. — Both  these  charaC' 
ters  unfavourable  to  Prayer. — Christianity  m 
Religion  of  Love  which  disposes  to  Prayer^ 
exhibited  in  a  third  character, 

Wk  proceed  now  to  make  some  observation 
on  two  different  classes  of  Christians,  who,  with* 
out  neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  its  efficacy  by 
certain  opinions  in  immediate  connection  with 
their  practice ;  opinions,  which,  though  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  yet,  if  Christianity  be 
true,  are  neither  of  them  safe. 

The  one,  with  a  pretence  of  faith,  profess  to 
know  God ;  but  in  works,  in  a  great  measure 
deny  him  ;  the  other  are  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  but  it  is  without  fi)ar  or  trembling ; 
they  work  in  their  own  strength,  without  look- 
ing  unto  Grod  to  enable  them  *  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure.* 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves  bj 
a  fatal  reliance  on  the  merit  of  their  own  works, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  more  are  undone  by  a  loose,  traditional,  un- 
examined dependence  on  the  Saviour.  If  many 
are  wrong  who  think  to  purchase  heaven  by 
their  own  industry,  more  err  by  thb  cheaper 
mode  of  an  indefinite  and  careless  reliance  on 
the  ill- understood  promises  of  the  Crospel.  If  we 
cannot,  of  these  two  evils,  determine  which  is 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
both  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fervent  prayer* 

The  careless  liver  who  trusts  in  an  unfounded 
hope,  deceives,  himself,  because  he  thinks  hia 
trust,  though  he  never  inquires  into  it,  looks 
more  like  grace. 

Good  If  orks  are  rather  less  likely  to  deceive 
always,  because  those  who  maintain  their  su- 
periority as  a  doctrine,  cannot  but  see  how 
far  they  fall  themselves  in  pradice,  short  of  their 
profession ;  so  far  as  to  render  it  evident,  that 
good  works  are  with  much  greater  sedulity  per- 
formed by  that  sound  class  of  Christians,  who 
utterly  reject  any  confidence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  them.  The  former  make  salvation  the 
easiest  possible  acquisition ;  the  other  believe  it 
to  be  difficult,  but  fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  overcome  by  a  few  more  good  deeds  ;  which 
shall  we  say  is  the  more  misleading  opinion  7 

Yet  it  munt  be  confessed,  that  in  this  age  of 
speculative  religion,  many  do  not  sufficiently 
insist  on  these  indispensable  indications  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith.  For,  aAer  all,  are  not  the 
right  actions  of  a  consistently  holy  life,  the  most 
unequivocal  outward  signs  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  7  Not  to  insist  on  them,  is  to 
despise  the  value  of  those  substantial  evidences 
which  our  Lord  himself  made  the  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  men, — *  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.*  The  tree  of  life  is  no  barren 
tree ;  it  bears  all  manner  of  fruits. 

There  is  indeed  less  necessity  than  ever  lo 
decry  good  works.  Men  are  not  so  violently  ad* 
dieted  to  them,  as,  by  the  warnings  given  against 
them,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose.  To  exalt 
good  works  as  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation, 
is  to  put  them  in  the  place  of  Christ  To  de- 
preciate good  works,  is  to  depreciate  such  a  lifh 
as  Chriat  has  given  us  both  the  command^  and 
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the  example  to  lead ;  that  command,  of  which 
the  language  was  always  one,  *  if  ye  love  roe, 
keep  my  commandments;*  and  that  example 
which  presents  such  a  tissue  of  holy  actions,  as 
nothing  but  Divinity  could  exhibit,  yet  enlight- 
ened and  assisted  humanity  may  and  must 
aspire  to  imitate. 

With  this  command  and  this  example,  devo- 
tion was  always  indissolubly  connected. — Pre- 
viously to  giving  his  Divine  pattern  for  the  due 
performance  of  prayer,  he  alluded  to  the  actual 
duty  as  already  well  understood  and  regularly 
practised ;  for  doubtless  he  had  habituated  them 
to  the  duty,  before  he  said,  *  when  we  pray,* — 
*  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  you.' 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the  sin- 
ner to  apply  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the  Re- 
deemer of  sinners.  It  is  the  same  principle, 
which,  by  its  gradual  operation,  leads  to  the  re- 
newing of  his  nature,  the  purifying  his  heart, 
and  the  sanctifying  his  conduct  This  faith, 
with  its  practical  consequences,  must  be  sought 
for,  by  the  only  means  through  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
humble,  fervent,  spiritual  prayer. 

But  there  is  another,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  large  class,  who  do  good  without  being  good. 
Though  this  may  be  too  frequently  the  case ; 
though  it  is  the  motive  which  determines  on  the 
quality  of  the  action,  yet,  if  the  best  action  will 
not  save  the  best  man,  there  is  little  hope  of  its 
efficacv  towards  the  salvation  of  a  bad  one. 

Perhaps  the  man  in  question  is  charitable ; 
but  his  charity  may  be  stimulated  by  his  vanity 
—a  too  common,  but  most  misleading  motive. 
Perhaps  he  does  a  deed  of  bounty  from  the  too 
usual  hope  that  this  eood  action  may  be  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale  against  a  bad  one ;  per- 
haps he  hopes  that  his  acts  of  benevolence  may 
atone  fur  the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life — 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  do  not  discourage  his 
ffiving,  let  him  continue  to  give,  the  act  may 
improve  the  principle,  he  may  in  time  detect 
the  difference  of  his  internal  feelings  in  the  per- 
formance  of  a  good  and  bad  action. — Perhaps 
the  repetition  of  his  good  deeds  may  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  his  bad  ones.  The  passion  of 
■hame  sometimes  operates  usefully,  and  every 
passion  being  under  the  control  of  Grod,  may 
eventually  be  made  the  instrument  of  good. 

And  who  does  not  remember  instances  in 
which  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  was  the 
unprompted  feeling  of  a  compassionate  and  libe- 
ral heart,  of  a  heart  tender  and  kind,  though  yet 
unsanctified  by  religion  7 

Yet  who  would  restrain  the  right  action? 
Who  would  forbid  the  gentle  deed  of  charity  7 
Who  would  wish  to  aggravate  his  perhaps  aw- 
ful account  by  withholding  his  hand?  Who 
would  willingly  add  this  omission  of  what  is 
right  to  his  aggregate  sum  of  what  is  wrong  ? 
Who  would  not  even  hope  that  it  may  prove  a 
leading  step  to  what  is  better  ?  Who  would  not 
hope  that,  as  good  principles  naturally  tend  to 
good  actions,  yet  though  it  is  reversing  the 
usual  order,  for  the  stream  to  lead  back  to  the 
fountain,  yet  who  knows  but  the  repetition  of 
good  actions  may  not  only  deter  him  from  such 
as  are  bad,  but  may  put  his  mind  into  such  a 
frauM  aa  may  lead  him  to  examine  the  true 


principle  of  action,  and  thus  to  find,  that  though 
he  has  unhappily  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  that 
the  right  end  is  not  even  yet  unattainable  ?  Who 
can  say  that  he  may  not  be  brought  to  examine 
his  own  heart,  and  be  thus  brought  to  the  exer- 
cise of  cordial  prayer ;  by  that  he  will  be  taught 
to  know  that  *  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God.* 

Our  compassionate  Redeemer  cherished  every 
hopeful  appearance.  When  he  saw  some  symp- 
toms of  goodness  in  the  young  Ruler  *  He  loved 
him.*  But  his  amiableness  was  not  religion 
Though  his  obedience  to  the  commandments 
was  less  defective  than  that  of  many  a  high 
professor ;  like  others,  who  confidently  trust  in 
their  own  merit,  he  inquired  not,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  so  much  for  improvement,  aa  from  a 
sense  of  conscious  integrity  and  the  hope  of 
commendation — he  inquired  what  was  yet  want- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  his  character. 

He  who  knew  all  things,  already  knew  that 
his  love  of  money  was  greater  than  his  love  of 
Grod.  Here  he  saw  that  this  promising  charac 
ter  was  vulnerable.  The  one  thing  ho  wanted 
was  more  than  the  many  things  he  possessed. 
He  failed  in  the  trial.  He  had  some  concern 
about  his  soul,  but  more  about  his  money ;  *  he 
went  away  sorrowing,*  because  he  could  not  se- 
cure the  one  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

This  is,  with  ti«,  as  much  a  test  of  character 
now,  as  it  was  then.  It  is  not  until  we  see  a 
man 'acting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  predomi. 
nant  sin  that  wo  can  venture  to  hope  that  he  is 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  that  he  if 
even  got  on  right  groimd.  Zaccheus,  who  proba- 
bly  set  out  worse  than  the  ruler,  obtained  this 
grand  victory  which  the  other  missed. 

This  prombing  young  man,  in  proclaiming 
his  obedience  to  the  commands,  did  not,  how- 
ever, boast  of  his  devotion ;  yet,  m  so  moral  a 
character,  we  cannot  suppose  that  prayer  was 
altogether  neglected — but  it  must  have  been  that 
prayer  of  which  our  Lord  says  *this  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
hohoureth  me  with  their  lips,  their  heart  is  &r 
fVom  me.*  Had  it  been  sincere  prayer,  it  would 
have  been  influential  prayer,  rfo  slave  to  ava* 
rice  can  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
it  is  such  that  the  Father  seeketh  to  worship 
him.  While  the  heart  remains  unchanged,  the 
temper  unsanctified,  and  the  life  unfruitful,  the 
prayer  has  not  been  *  the  effectual  fervent  prayer 
which  availeth  much.* 

But  there  is  a  third  character,  who,  thinking 
both  the  others  lately  noticed  to  be  wrong,  is 
determined  himself  to  be  right.  He  divides  the 
difference,  and  adopts  half  of  the  scheme  of 
each.  He  approves  of  works,  but  doubts  their 
unassisted  efficacy  to  obtain  salvation.  He  ho- 
nours the  Redeemer,  and  places  confidence  in 
His  sacrifice;  but  it  is  not  a  full,  entire,  unmea- 
sured confidence.  He  thinks  the  Saviour  so  far 
competent  towards  effecting  part  of  his  salvation 
that  he  cannot  be  saved  without  Him,  but  dares 
not  trust  Him  with  the  whole.  So,  without  in- 
tending to  be  profane,  he  enters  into  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  Him  whose  blood  was  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  oblation,  and  satis- 
faction for  the  sini  of  the  whole  world.  He  pre* 
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potet  to  contribute  his  own  share  to  a  contract 
ofhis  own  making,  trusting  that,  as  the  Saviour 
knows  he  is  not  perfect.  He  will  graciously 
sapply  whatever  is  deficient  in  his  services,  and 
make  up  what  is  lacking  to  their  perfection,  he 
himself  continuing  to  be  the  workmg  partner. 

But  if  he  be  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  charac« 
ter,  if  he  be  sincere  in  his  desire  afler  divine 
truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  he  at 
leni^tj]  begins  to  find  that  the  plan,  which  he 
once  thought  so  admirably  contrived,  does  not 
answer.  He  finds  that  his  spiritual  interests  do 
not  advance.  He  begins  to  discover  that  his 
faith  is  odd,  even  his  work  is  sluggish,  and  its 
progreM  unsatisfactory.  His  exertions  want 
the  inspifing  principle,  they  want  a  genuine 
faith.  He  begins  to  discover,  that  even  his 
good  actions,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest  half  his  salvation,  are  exceeded  by  those 

Sirsons  who  do  more,  and  put  no  trust  in  them, 
e  at  length  through  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  begins  to  discover,  or  ratlier  to  feel,  that 
while  one  psrty  is  exclusively  exalting  faith  and 
the  other  works,  both  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or 
rather  not  to  have  known,  that  there  is  a  third, 
a  heavenly  principle,  a  sacred  cement  without 
which  their  separation  might  be  eternal,  and 
even  their  junction  would  be  imperfect  This 
sacred  principle  is  lovi.  He  now  knows,  ex- 
perimentally, that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
the  affections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heart — that  it 
demands  and  confers  that  charity  without  which 
faith  is  dead,  and  works  are  vain.  It  is  that 
heavenly  sentiment,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  without  which  he 
that  liveth  is  counted  dead — that  principle, 
without  which  the  gifl  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge  are  unavailing — without 
which,  giving  all  the  goods  to  the  poor,  and 
even  the  body  to  be  burned,  will  not  profit — it 
is  that  indestructible  attribute,  which,  when 
prophecies  shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease, 
and  knowledge  vanish  away,  will  never  fail — it 
is  that  perfect  thing  which  shall  subsist  when 
*  that  which, is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.*  Love 
will  survive  when  faith  shall  become  sight,  and 
hope  shall  be  fruition.  It  shall  constitute  our 
happiness  when  we  shall  know  Grod  *  even  as  we 
are  known.  We  shall  possess  it  in  its  pleni- 
tude,  when  we  shall  wake  up  after  His  like- 
ness. For  love,  like  every  other  holy  disposi. 
tion,  b  but  an  emanation  of  the  perfections  of 
God,  a  spark  from  the  original  flame,  an  assimi- 
lation to  his  nature ;  since  God  is  love. 

In  faith  there  may  be  fear ;  in  works  there 
may  be  constraint;  but  the  inspiring,  invigo- 
rating, endearing  principle  of  love,  changes  the 
fearful  slave  into  the  affectionate  child ;  trans- 
forms  Him  whom  he  had  degraded  as  a  hard 
master  into  a  tender  father. — ^This  love  makes 
labour  light,  service  freedom,  dependence  safety, 
duty  delight,  sufferings  ea^y,  obedience  plea- 
sure, submission  choice.  By  the  warmth  with 
which  he  now  cultivates  this  *  Unction  from  the 
Holy  One,*  he  will  be  rendered  more  meet  for 
that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  His  right-hand 
for  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  found  his  own  utter 
insufileiency  for  this  great  work.  He  is  in  the 
•iUMtion  of  the  newly  converted  apostle,  who 


had  doubtless  previously  exercised  a  regular 
but  formal  devotion,  but  it  never  would  havo 
been  said  of  him  before — *  behold  he  prayeth !' 
He  begins  with  lowly  prostration  to  besiege  the 
throne  of  grace;  he  now  prays  with  a  fervour 
he  never  felt  before.  He  goes  on  to  feel,  not 
only  its  necessity,  but  its  efficacy ;  gradually 
acknowledges  its  transforming  power,  and  in 
time  becomes  sensible  that  its  consolations  are 
neither  few  nor  small. 

He  now  sees  objects  with  other  eyes,  the 
visual  ray  is  purged;  to  his  rectified  optics-^ 

*  trees  are  become   men.*    He  now  exclaims, 

*  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast*  But 
though  he  has  lef\  off  boasting,  he  is  so  far  from 
having  lefl  off  working,  that  he  is  far  more  a&. 
tive  in  good  deeds  than  when  he  trusted  they 
would  carry  him  to  heaven ;  superinduced  hu- 
mility has  completely  led  him  to  tlUe  secrets  of 
his  own  heart  He  feels  wants  and  desires  of 
which  he  was  never  before  sensible ;  and  wants 
felt  readily  find  a  tongue,  readily  suggest  un- 
bidden prayer,  unprompted  praise.  Prayer  is 
become  the  very  breath  of  his  being ;  praise  is 
so  much  his  delight,  that  he  almost  forgets  it 
is  his  duty.  It  is  no  longer  his  task,  but  his* 
refreshment  What  lately  seemed  a  necessary 
drudgery,  the  severe  injunction  of  a  hard  master, 
is  now  the  pleasant  service  of  an  affectionate 
child. 

He  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  time  he  has  lost, 
but  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  retrieve  than  to  la- 
ment the  past  He  has  found  that  the  soul  will 
not  be  saved  where  the  heart  is  not  renewed. 
Of  that  renewal,  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  he  is  become  more  and  more  sensible  in 
his  devotional  exercises.  With  a  deeper  sense  of 
imperfection  as  he  becomes  less  imperfect,  he  is 
yet  sensible  of  new  dispositions,  of  new  energies, 
of  a  heart  to  trust,  and  a  will  to  obey.  He  feels 
an  increasing  desire  of  conformity  to  his  Di- 
vine Saviour,  and  such  a  growth  in  grace,  that 
with  him  to  will  and  to  do  is  almost  become  the 
same  thing. 

All  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him 
are  filled  with  the  idea  of  God.  He  retains  Him 
in  his  memory  by  the  recollection  of  His  mercies 
— he  retains  Him  in  his  understanding,  by 
meditating  on  His  perfections.  By  this  intelh 
gent  faculty  he  reflects  on  what  God  is  in  him 
self,  in  His  word,  and  to  his  own  soul.  In  his 
wiU,  he  loves  God,  and  laments  that  he  evet 
loved  any  thing  in  comparison  of  Him.  Thus 
all  his  intellectual  powers,  voluntarily  as  it  were, 
press  into  the  worship  of  God,  or,  in  the  fewe*- 
and  better  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  summons* 
them  all  to  assist  in  his  devotions,  saying,  *  Let* 
all  that  is  within  me  praise  the  Lord  * 


Prayer, —  The  Condition  of  its  Attendant  BUP' 
sings, — Useless  Contention  about  Terms, 

Men  contend  more  about  words  than  about 
things.  A  misunderstanding  respecting  them.- 
causes  more  disputes  than  the  subjects  of  which* 
they  are  the  signs.  In  speaking,  for  instance, 
of  the  connexion  between  prescribed  duties  and* 
promised  blessings,  are  there  not  certain  in- 
offensive and  well-meaning  words  which  ieenb 
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to  have  brought  more  reproach  on  those  who  use 
them  thaa  their  harmless,  if  not  legitimate 
character,  may  be  thought  to  deserve.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  might  expect  more  gentle  treat- 
.  ment  on  the  single  ground  that  it  is  verj  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  obnoxious  terms  to  which  we  here  allude 
are  rewards  and  conditiona.  We  have  in  gene- 
ral  avoided  the  use  of  them,  not  for  any  harm 
discoverable  in  them  when  used  and  understood 
in  the  scriptural  sense,  but  for  fear  of  creating 
an  idea  contrary  to  what  was  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  the  legal  sense  they  are  very  excep- 
tionabic,  for  iu  the  one  case  we  deserve  nothing 
from  G^od,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  nothing 
of  ourseioes. 

We  do  not  presume  to  make  conditions  with 
fvod,  but  He  condescends  to  propose  them  to  us. 
In  tiiis  latter  case,  it  is  free  grace  imposes  the 
reasonable  condition:  his  free  grace  bestows 
the  unmerited  reward. — Are  not  ail  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel  conditional  7  The  beatitudes  in- 
dude  both  the  condition  and  the  reward.  Our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and 
individualizes  his  promises.  He  gives  us  a  string 
of  articles  of  blessedness  and  reoompence; 
the  specific  recom pence  to  the  speciiio  duty ; 
amongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness*  sake ;  the  vision  of  God  to  the 
pare  in  heart 

The  Holy  Spirit  consecrates  the  doctrine  of 
reward$t  by  teaching  the  Apostle  to  connect 
it  even  with  the  very  being  of  Omnipotence. 
God  s</  and  it  immediately  follows,  that  *  he 
is  a  retoarder  of  them  that  seek  him.*  Surely 
this  is  a  condition,  as  much  as  the  threat  that 
he  will  punish  those  *  who  know  not  God.* 
Every  where,  and  particularly  in  the  Psalms, 
prayer  is  made  the  condition  of  obtaining.  In 
asking,  seeking,  and  knocking,  the  condition 
and  the  reward  most  appropriately  meet 

To  those  who  come  to  the  Redeemer,  he  has 
declared  that  *  they  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out* 
Their  coming  is  the  condition  of  their  being  ac- 
cepted.  *  Rest,*  again,  is  the  consoling  promise 
which  he  makes  to  *  the  heavy  laden*  who  come 
to  him.  *  He  that  honoureth  me  I  will  honour,* 
Is  both  a  condition  and  a  reward.  What  is  the 
promise  of  pardon  to  repentance,  but  a  condi- 
tion  7  The  negative  denunciation  is  a  condition. 
*  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have 
life.*  *  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord ;  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 

'God.*  Do  not  these  imply  the  blessings  at- 
tending the  contrary  temper  7  State  the  ques- 
tion thus :  Shall  we  be  heard,  if  we  do  not 
pray  7  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  we  do  not  re- 

( pent  7 

*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  the  things 
which  Gvod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.*  It  is  the  love  of  Grod  then,  which  is  the 
condition  of  obtaining  those  things  which  the 
heart  of  man  cannot  conceive. 

All  the  promises  made  to  faith  are  conditions, 

.  as  are  those  made  to  holiness.  The  good  and 
faithful  servants  who  well  employed  their  ten 

.  and  five  talents,  were  rewarded  by  having  their 
talents  doubled ;  the  punishment  of  their  unpro- 
fitable CQinpanion  was  a  conditional  punishment. 


He  had  made  no  use  of  what  was  ecMnmitted  to 
him. 

Why  is  that  bright  variety  of  promisee,  *  to 
him  that  overcometh,*  repeated  with  such  un- 
wearied  iteration,  in  the  sublime  visions  of  the 
'Saint  at  Patmos?  What  is  it  but  a  beautiful 
concatenation  of  conditions  and  rewards^  closed 
with  that  joyful  climax,  *  he  that  overcometh 
shall  be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  go  no  more  out*  If  language  more  clear 
can  be  found,  if  assurance  more  explicit  can  be 
given,  if  promises  more  distinct  can  be  produced, 
we  confess  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  them. 
Did  not  Moses  himself,  the  meet  disinterested 
of  men,  kwk  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward  7 
And  did  not  a  greater  than  Mooes,  *  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame  7* 

Promises  like  these  were  the  support,  and 
triumph  of  his  immediate  apostles,  and  of  their 
remotest  successors ;  of  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer.  They  will  still  be  the  consolation  of 
the  Christian  si^erer  for  righteousness  aake  to 
the  end  of  time. — Let  us  not  then  forfeit  our 
inheritance  by  slighting  the  promise. 

*This  is  a  reward  wholly  of  grace  in  respect 
of  our  deserving,  but  of  justice,  on  account  of 
the  purchase  of  it  by  the  sacred  treasures  of 
ChriBt*s  blood,  and  the  unchangeable  tenor  of 
the  Grospel  wherein  God  promises  heaven  to  all 
obedient  and  true  believers.* 

The  things  may  be  called  by  other  names, 
but  they  amount  to  the  same  meaning. — There 
is  a  proud  disinterestedness  which  would  seem 
to  intimate,  that,  because  we  deserve  nothing  we 
expect  nothing.  Our  expectation,  it  is  true, 
arises  entirely  from  God*s  goodness,  and  not  at 
all  from  our  merit.  It  arises  especially  from 
his  fidelity,  which  leads  him  to  make  good  his 
own  engagement  He  has  Himself  aaid,  *  faith, 
ful  is  He  that  has  promised.* 

This  view  of  the  subject  deducts  nothing 
from  that  free  salvation  purchased  for  us  by  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer.  We  repeat,  it  deducts 
nothing  from  the  sovereignty  of  God.  All  the 
promises  are  the  gracious  offers  of  an  amnesty 
by  an  insulted  King,  who  condescends  to  ofTer 
a  treaty  to  his  rebellious  subjects.  We  de- 
serve nothing  at  his  hands.  He  owes  us  no- 
thing. Punishment  we  do  indeed  deserve* if 
He  were  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss;*  yet  he  declares  that  punishment  is 
his  strange  work.  He  has  reversed  the  at- 
tainder, by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son.  The  at- 
tainted  rebel,  instead  of  disputing  about  the 
terms  of  reconciliation,  instead  of  proposing 
terms  of  his  own,  tliankfuUy  accepts  what  the 
king  offers.  Though  our  pardon  hangs  on  a  firm 
belief  in  the  great  truths  he  has  revMled,  let  as 
not  so  explain  these  as  to  haiard  or  neglect 
the  duties  he  has  enjoined  us  to  perform.  If 
our  faith,  though  sincere,  is  often  weak,  let  us 
remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even  more  im- 
perfect than  our  faith ;  and  let  us,  by  fervent 
and  unremitting  prayer,  labour  at  once  to  build 
up  our  faith  which  is  weak,  and  to  perfect  our 
obedience  which  is  defective. 

Gk>d  not  only  pardons  as  a  merciful  king. 
He  enacts  laws  as  a  wise  legblator;  atill  the 
old    revolutionary  principles   are    continuallv 
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breaking  oat ;  to  check  which  the  worerngn  pro. 
poMs  terms  as  proofs  of  our  allegriance.-— He 
does  by  no  means  annex  salvation  to  them,  but 
he  require*  them  as  marks  of  our  repentance, 
as  confirmation  of  our  loyalty.  He  requires 
them  as  evidences,  both  of  our  faith  and  of  our 
rabmission.  By  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit 
of  life  consequent  on  His  pardon,  the  acquitted 
rebel  adopts  a  new  set  of  principles  which  show 
themselves  by  overt  acts,  suggested  and  nourish- 
ed by  fervent  prayer. 

We  are  aware  that  the  term  *  evidences*  used 
above,  is  to  many  no  less  revolting,  than  those 
which  we  have  previously  noticed,  but  by  this 
excessive  affectation  of  disinterestedness  and  re- 
fining  on  the  promises,  we  shall  come  to  do 
away  all-  moral  obligation,  we  shall  attenuate 
the  substantial  realities  of  Christianity  into  a 
meagre  theory,  reduce  the  fruitful  principle  of 
practical  religion,  to  a  dry  and  unproductive 
speculation,  a  barren  thing  to  whicti  nothing 
that  is  perceptible,  palpable,  tangible,  and  prac- 
tical, is  necessarily  appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that 
the  terms  here  humbly  attempted  to  be  vindi- 
caled  and  restored  to  their  true  signification,  are 
too  fVequently  made  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
whole  of  religion,  till  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  reli- 
gion  of  Jesus,  are  smothered  in  the  heap  of  firi- 
gid  human  ethics. 

It  is  by  the  promises  annexed  to  these  condi- 
tions,  that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought  to 
consider  prayer  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to  va- 
lue it  as  a  privilege ;  and  the  more  earnestly  he 
cultivates  the  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart.  The.  more  he  disco- 
vers the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery, 
from  approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that 
it  will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent  as  well  as 
more  fervent,  in  his  application  Uiere.  Nothing 
80  favourably  discovers  to  us  our  spiritual  ex- 
igencies, nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  ibr 
their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of 
their  actual  existence. — In  this  full  conviction, 
in  this  earnest  application,  the  Christian  at 
length  feels  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consola- 
tions, its  blessedness,  in  its  transforming  power. 


Vain  ExevscB  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer, — The 
Man  ef  Business, — Case  ofNehemiah. — Pray- 
er  against  the  Fear  of  Death. — Characters  to 
wham  this  Prayer  is  recommended, 

Thkrb  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed  from  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
OS  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  to  indulge,  and  through  grace  to  repel 
them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  ue 
mlfld  through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of  God 


enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages'^ 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  duty 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  children. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not 
the  most  important  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it 
better ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  count- 
ing-house, or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scriptui'e,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  for 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row,  and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  in- 
stantly *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doubtless 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayer 
preceded  his  request  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  perhaps  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it  What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business,  fbr 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion. He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industrious, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  cfreat  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  uat  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral fox  a  religious  exercise ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
reliprion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Sun- 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  reli- 
gioQs  system  to  examine  his  accounts,  to  give 
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a  greni  dinner,  or  to  l>egin  a  journey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  serioiu  trath,  that  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  of  quieting  his  anxities,  regu. 
lating  his  tempers,  coolin?  his  spirits  by  a  de- 
Tout  application  for  the  blessing  of  God ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di- 
vine  protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engape ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
is  more  incumbent  to  solicit  support  against  the 
temptations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro- 
bity, and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance^ 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
■tand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluctoa. 
tions  in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion,  a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
sustain  any  adverse  circorostance  with  resigna- 
tion 7 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  at>sence  and  distracti<m 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  siiard 
against  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigUance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  soldier  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafts  of  tempta- 
tion would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart.  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
reach  beyond  the  week-day  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to 
the  postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour* 
ney,  to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work*  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  waa  prohibited  by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 
stances,  which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other, but  unsuitable  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteration  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  ora^er,  is  diversified — ^there  is  one 
grand  point  of  umon,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
dition, in  whir^.l^ey  most  all  meet;  one  state, 


of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain;  OM 
event  which  happeneth  to  all, — '  it  ia  appointed 
unto  every  man  once  to  die.'  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  ii 

*  The  paths  of  glory,  lead  bat  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  deathi 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  oer. 
tain  evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over* 
whelming  dread  of  that  house  which  is  appobt. 
ed  for  all  living — we  are  put  in  mind  that  all 
who  are  born  must  die ! 

*  The  end  of  all  things  ia  at  hand.'  To  what 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  tfaia  awful  pro> 
clamation  ?  Does  he  use  it  to  encourage  gloomy 
tempers,  to  invite  to  unprofitable  meTancboly  7 
No :  he  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  atir  ns  ap 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  *be  sober* — bs 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  oa  to  religioai 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Some  men,  and  they  are  not  the  beet  mea, 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they  sop* 
pose  it  to  be  at  a  distance ;  but  thia  boaatfol  he- 
roism is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of  their  being 
in  a  proper  state  to  meet  it  Otbera  of  a  less  eon- 
fident,  but  not  more  serious  cast  of  mind,  take 
pains  to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  fhnn  their 
thoughts,  lest  the  indulging  such  gloomy  reflec- 
tions should  make  them  uneasy,  and  embitter 
their  present  enjoyments.  They  banish  it,  in- 
deed, from  their  thoughts,  as  they  do  other  un- 
pleasant subjects ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that  we  do 
not  fear  a  thing,  because  we  manage  to  keep  it 
out  of  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effi>rt  betrays 
the  very  fear  which  it  denies. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  character  of 
man,  so  preposterous,  that  we  should  not  beliefs 
it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as  see  it  We  con- 
tinue eagerly  to  catch  at  the  things  which  are 
always  sliding  from  us,  and  which  no  grasp  of 
ours  can  retain,  whilst  we  forget  the  things  that 
are  not  only  hastening  to  meet  us,  bat  which 
will  remain  with  us,  not  through  time  only,  but 
eternity. 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  the 
same  reason,  that  they  are  afraid  to  make  their 
will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer :  but  we  know 
that  we  will  keep  up  the  remembrance  withoet 
accelerating  the  approach ;  familiarity  with  the 
thought  is  the  best  means  of  conquering  the 
fear.  It  is  not  pusillanimity,  but  prudence,  so 
to  fear  death  as  to  fear  to  meet  it  in  an  unpre- 
pared state  of  mind ;  and  that  fbar  will  always 
be  safe  and  salutary,  which  leads  to  the  prepa- 
ration. 

Prayer  against  the  fear  of  death,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, win  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judfe, 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  nr 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  everj  offbnce  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfnlness  of  that  meetings- 
Above  ul,  such  a  pra3rer  will  more  emphatioallv 
remind  us  that  it  was  sin  which  brought  deatn 
into  the  world,  which  introduces  that  original 
principle  and  first  act  of  sin,  from  which  aU  our 
natural  evil,  and  practical  offences  are  derived. 

But  let  us  not  be  accustomed  to  think  of  death 
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■■  A  detached  and  eeparate  object,  as  the  mere 
Ineiilated  circomstance  of  its  ckmng  our  eyei 
6r  ever  on  all  we  have  been  accuetomed  to  che- 
iMh ;  let  OB  not  think  of  it  onlj  as  a  consign- 
BMnt  to  the  narrow  chambers  of  the  tomb,  but 
let  as  ever  connect  with  the  idea  of  death,  the 
eonsoling  assurance  that  (o  the  real  Christian, 
its  sting  is  drawn  out ;  this  will  fill  the  heart 
with  boundless  love  and  endless  gratitude  to  Him 
who  has  extracted  it  This  thought  of  death, 
Ihoagh  it  will  keep  up  in  the  mind  the  anticipa. 
tion  of  that  night,  which  as  to  this  world  shall 
know  no  morning,  will  also  keep  up  the  fflorious 
pniepect  of  that  eternal  day  which  shall  know 
no  night. 

Fervent  pra^r,  that  divine  grace  may  pre. 
pan  us  for  deaih,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an- 
iw«r  many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re. 
mind  every  individual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short*— that  *  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.' 

To  the  man  of  opuUnee^  who  heapeth  up  riches 
and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will  remind  him 
Ihat  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
0lh  himself  in  vain ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
op  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter»  nor 
met  corrode. 

The  h&bit  of  praying  against  the  fbar  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  of  you«.inl  ftMufy,  by  re- 
minding her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm. 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  corruption,  Thou  art 
mj  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  gemus,  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
wlio  had  thought  little  of  any  immortality  but 
that  which  was  to  bdP  conferred  bv  the  applause 
of  dying  creatures  like  himself;  who,  m  the 
vanity  of  possessing  talents,  had  forgotten  that 
lie  must  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
dwm ;  if  happUy  he  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
that  he  had  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than 
the  praise  of  God!  how  fervently  will  he  pray 
that  nis  mercies  may  not  aggravate  the  account 
of  his  sins ;  that  his  talents  may  not  become  the 
instrument  of  his  punishment !  How  earnestly 
will  he  supplicate  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  he 
*jgive  glory  to  God,  before  his  ibet  stumble  on 
the  dark  mountains  !* 

The  man  of  hu9%n€99^  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan- 
Bed,  that  nothing  could  fVustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
Bolated  that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
u  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub- 
lorter  of  projects,  miffht  interpose  his  vtlo.  This 
man,  who  could  not  nnd  time  to  pray,  roust  find 
lime  to  die — ^he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
iver  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw- 
ftal  period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
nff  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.' 

The  man  ofpleasure^  alas !  what  shall  we  say 
lor  him?  lie  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  do- 
gradation  in  the  moral  scale ;  he  has  not  even 
Doman  supports;  he  has  robbed  himself  even 

Vob  IL  :il 


of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country ;  nor  benefitted  society — what  shall 
we  say  for  him  7  If  he  pray  not  for  himself,  we 
must  pray  for  him— >with  Giod  all  things  are  poe- 
sible. 

The  patriot^  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose  lolly  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based,  but  whose  religious  principles,  though 
they  hsd  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  unblanched  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  lefl  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeplj 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  fkithfuUy,  but  that  his  higher 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
object  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  reward,  will  appear  no  longer  gbrious 
in  his  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  king,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  God  and 
himself  he  now  laments  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate ; 
negleeted  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  fbels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afibrd  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
at  the  view  of  final  judgment 

The  Aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  sur- 
rounded with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  war,'  bravely  defied  death ;  fbrgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered — nobly 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immediate 
duty ; — animated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  be 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Romarf  patriot ; 


-What  pity 


That  we  can  die  but  once  to  lerve  our  eoontiyP 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscience 
of  prayer,  mav  he  not  hereafter  find,  that  the 
most  successnil  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  difierent  in  its  re- 
sults, from  personal  piety  7  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save? 

If,  however,  in  afler-life,  in  the  cool  shade  of 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  rsgret  that  he  never  en- 
tered the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
favour  of  the  God  of  battles ;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out adoring  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  bis  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  efiectuaL  It  will  fortify  him  under  the 
mere  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of  bis 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
glory,  without  the  cheering  band,  without  the 
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■piritttirrin;  drom;  without  the  tmnultooas 
acclamation;  with  no  objects  to  distract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  his 
thoa^hts ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re- 
flection, this  late,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  for  a  peaceful  dying-bed ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis- 
pose  him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  bring  him 
to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  continued  to  live 
without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  his  salva- 
tion, though  he  had  fought  bravely,  he  had  not 
yet  fought  the  good  fight 


7%e  Consoiations  of  Prayer — It$  Perpetual  Ob* 

ligation. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  observ- 
ed, as  to  convenient  seasons  for  prayer,  we 
cannot  but  remark,  that  many  Christians  have 
been  enabled  to  convert  their  trials  into  bless- 
ings, by  gradually  bringing  themselves  to  de- 
Tote  the  hours  of  wakeful  and  even  painful 
nights  to  devout  meditation  and  praver.  By 
domg  at  first  some  violence  to  their  inclinations, 
they  have  afterwards  found  in  it  both  profit  and 
pleasure.  The  night  has  been  made  to  them  a 
■eason  of  heart-searching  thought  and  spiritual 
consolation.  Solitude  and  stillness  completely 
shut  out  the  world ;  its  business,  its  cares,  its 
impertinences.  The  mind  is  sobered,  the  pas- 
sions  are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  watchful  Chris- 
tian  as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  only  God 
and  his  own  soul.  It  is  an  inexpressible  conso- 
lation to  him  to  feel  that  the  one  Being  in  the 
universe,  who  never  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth, 
is  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  has  free  access, 
even  in  the  most  unseasonable  hours.  The  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their 
highest  exercise,  but  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
from  the  exclusion  of  distracting  objects,  more 
readily  ascend  to  their  noblest  object  Night 
and  darkness  are  no  parasites :  conscience  is 
more  easily  alarmed.  It  puts  on  fewer  dis- 
guises. We  appear  to  ourselves  more  what  we 
really  are.  This  detection  is  salutary.  The 
glare  which  the  cheerful  day-light,  business, 
pleasure  and  company,  had  shed  over  all  objects, 
is  withdrawn.  Schemes  which,  in  the  day  had 
appeared  plausible,  now  present  objections. 
What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now,  at  least, 
seems  to  require  deliberation.  This  silent  sea- 
son of  self-examination,  is  a  keen  detector  of 
any  latent  evil,  which,  like  the  fly  in  (he  box  of 
perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  Grod  can  be  main- 
tained, it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
tnose  who  have  little  leisure  during  the  day ; 
and,  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  hours, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adds  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  love  of  it. 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  *  would  God  it  were  morning,*  the 
very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of  all 
images.  The  quick  mind  shoots  forward  beyond 


this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  valley  of  tbf 
shadow  of  death  ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the  joy* 
ful  morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  it  anticipates 
that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more  weep> 
ing  and  no  more  night — no  weeping,  for  God^i 
own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears ;  no  night, 
for  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 

If  disqualifying  pain,  or  distressing  lan^or, 
prevent  the  utterance  of  supplication,  patienoa 
is  itself  a  prayer,  and  a  prayer  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  heard.  We  have  a  striking  instance 
of  an  answer  to  silent  prayer,  in  the  case  of  Mo- 
ses. In  a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  be 
had  not  uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
I  have  heard  thy  crying.* 

The  tender  mercy  of  our  compassionate  Fa- 
ther will  make  sense,  and  find  meaning  in  a 
prayer  which  is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  lan- 
guid sufferer  who  offers  it  G^  wants  not  to 
be  informed,  he  wants  only  to  be  remembered, 
to  be  loved,  to  be  sought 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightljr  prayer,  your  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expressbn  is  absolutely  de* 
ficient,  prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  aiSbrd 
you  the  most  enoouraffing  examples,  but  most 
perfect  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  king  David  lies  open  to  you ;  and 
whatever  are  your  wants,  there  your  resources 
are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyful  appeals  does  the  pealmbt  make 
to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the  lisht  are 
both  alike  !  *  Have  I  nut  remembered  Thee  in 
my  bed,  and  thought  upon  thee  when  I  was 
waking?*  *In  the  night,*  he  again  exclaims, 
*■  I  commune  with  my  own  heart,  and  search 
out  my  spirit.*  And  of  this  holy  practice  was 
he  so  little  weary,  that  he  resolved  to  persevere 
in  it  '  As  long  as  I  live  will  I  magnifjr  Thee  in 
this  manner.*  Similar  to  this  is  the  apostrophe 
of  the  evangelical  prophet — *  With  my  soul  have 
I  desired  Thee  in  the  night* 

The  Psalms  of  David  exhibit  the  finest  speci- 
men of  experimental  religion  in  the  wurld. 
They  are  attended  with  this  singular  advantage 
and  this  unspeakable  comfort,  that  in  them  God 
speaks  to  us  and  we  speak  to  Him.  This  de 
lightful  interlocution  between  the  Kinff  of  saints 
and  the  penitent  sinner;  this  intercmange  of 
character,  this  mixture  of  prayer  and  promise, 
of  help  implored  and  grace  bestowed,  of  weak- 
ness  pleaded  and  strength  imparted,  of  favour 
shown  and  gratitude  returned,  of  proetration  on 
one  part  and  encouragement  on  the  other,  of 
abounding  sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy,  this 
beautiful  variety  of  affecting  intercourse  be- 
tween  sinful  dust  and  infinite  goodness,  liHs  the 
abased  penitent  into  the  closest  and  most  ele- 
vating communion  with  his  Saviour  and  bis 
God. 

Yet,  inestimable  as  are  tlie  Psalms  of  David, 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially  for  the 
purpose  here  recommended,  as  a  refuge  for  the 
suffering  body,  the  wakeful  mind,  the  prayin||^ 
spirit,  and  the  oppressed  heart — that  very  sancti- 
ty,  and  depth  of  devotional  feeling,  which  is  their 
life-blood,  may  lead  to  a  dangerous  misapfJica- 
tion  in  the  mouth  of  the  irreligious.  Holy  ex- 
pressions in  prayer,  and  ebullitions  of  gratefol 
praise,  are  more  easily  committed  to  the  ineoh>- 
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ij,  than  impreiMd  upon  the  heart  And  in  there 
■ot  eome  danger,  that  not  only  the  mere  for- 
milMt,  but  even  the  immoral  man  may  apply 
tu  himself  sentiments,  declarations,  assurances, 
and  comforts,  which  can  only  belong  to  the  real 
Christian  7  For  instance ;  the  arrogant  man,  as 
i(  like  the  dervise  in  the  Persian  Able,  he  had 
■hot  his  soul  into  the  character  he  assumes,  re- 
peats with  complete  self-application,  *Lord,  I 
am  not  high-minded  ;*  the  trifler  says,  *  I  hate 
fain  thoughts;*  the  irreligious,  'Lord  how  I 
Wve  thy  law.*  He  who  Mjdom  prays  at  all, 
omfidently  repeats,  *  All  the  day  long  I  am  oc- 
eapied  in  thy  statutes.*  The  covetous,  in  the 
words  df  Paul  or  David,  with  as  much  self-com- 
placcocy  deprecates  avarice,  as  if  the  anathema 
a|ainst  it  had  ever  opened  either  his  heart  or 
kis  purse. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hardest  substances, 
by  continual  attrition,  are  at  length  penetrated, 
it  ia  the  pleasing  task  of  charity  to  hope,  that 
the  habitual  repetition  of  such  feelings,  senti- 
meota,  and  principles  may  sink  into  the  hard 
kiart,  may  lead  its  possessor  to  look  into  hins- 
nlC  to  compare  what  be  feels  with  what  he 
raada,  and  b^  discovering  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  life  and  his  prayers,  may  open  his 
eras  on  his  own  danger,  till  by  the  grace  of 
God  the  holy  vehicle  of  his  hypocrisy  may  be 
made  that  of  his  conversion. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  doubting,  weak,  and  trem- 
bling penitent ;  not  indeed  doubting  of  the  mer- 
aies  of  God,  but  of  your  own  interest  in  them. 
This  feeling  may  arise  from  a  deep  and  hum- 
bling  sense  of  your  own  sins  and  infirmities,  ra- 
ther than  fVom  any  criminal  unbelief.  Here 
wmes  in  to  your  relief  a  whole  host  of  gracious 
promises,  peculiarly  adapted  to  your  case.  The 
tender  images  of  *  the  smoking  flax,*  and  *  the 
braised  reed,*  the  promised  ac/^ptance  of  *  the 
QOQtrite  spirit,  and  the  broken  heart*  But  be- 
yond all  praise  is  the  consoling  assurance  of  our 
neat  High  Priest,  that  *  he  is  touched  with  the 
raeling  of  our  infirmities.*  Touched  with  them, 
not  only  when  he  was  *  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
aeqoainted  with  grief,*  but  now  when  he  is  even 
*aaoended  to  the  glory  which  he  had  with  his 
Father  before  the  world  began.* 

How  soothing  is  this  expression  of  the  Divine 
oom  passion !  It  is  not  barely  the  hearing  or 
the  seeing,  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
Ele  was  m  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are 
This  is  the  most  exquisite  touch  of  sympathy ; 
ha  not  only  sofTered  but  was  tempted ;  here  in- 
deed the  resemblance  has  its  limitation :  for  he 
was  without  sin.  He  know  the  condition  of 
*  being  tempted,*  but  not  that  of  yielding  to  it 
It  b  Uiis  feelin|[  of  being  tempted,  which  gives 
hini  such  an  intimate  concern  in  the  feeble  fear- 
fol  Christian.  He  sends  the  angel  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  saves  thorn.  What  a  sti'iking  con- 
firmation of  the  blessed  truth,  that  in  Si  our 
afflictions  he  is  afilicted,  is  the  awful  interroga- 
tion,  *  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou,* — ^not 
ny  church,  but  *  m<  T 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  the  dejected 
■pirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  contented  to 
snow  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  decla- 
rations, however  strong  and  fulL  lie  has  heaped 
ap  wor<fah  be  bat  crowded  imagee,  he  bat  aooii^ 


roulated  expressions,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  all  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  accep^nce.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  fufficientlv  assured  bv 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  const^mmation  of  the  Divine  goodness 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin  !*  Forgiving  indeed,  but  in  consonance 
with  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, *  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.* 

The  ardent  and  affectionate  Apoetle  or  the 
Gentiles,  within  a  very  few  verses,  has  also  re- 
presented the  Almighty  under  every  character 
that  is  endearing  and  consoling.  He  denomi- 
nates him  *the  God  of  patience  and  of  comfort,* 
*  the  God  of  hope  and  of  peace  ;*  titles  which  are 
peculiarly  addressed  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
man,  and  graciously  expreesive  of  God's  will 
and  power  to  supply  them.  There  is  an  appro- 
priation of  the  terms  to  the  state  of  the  nllen 
children  of  mortality,  calculated  to  take  away 
all  fear,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  room  with  love, 
and  peace,  and  gratitude  unspeakable. 

Refuse  not  then  to  take  comfort  fhmi  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  when  perhaps  you  are  easHy  sa- 
tisfied with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a  f^ail 
and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you  had 
offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who  is 
not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusteci  7  O  thou  that 
hearest  prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh 
come? 

But  though  God*s  pardoning  grace  knows  no 
bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by  mea- 
sure, is  given  as  we  use  what  we  have  already 
received.  God  seems  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hands  a  provision  for  our  humility,  and  thus 
keeps  pra^r  in  full  exercise.  The  one  is  pro- 
gressive in  its  operation,  the  other  is  full  and 
nree,  bestowed,  not  for  any  righteousness  in  the 
receiver,  but  fi>r  that  full  and  perfbct  oblation 
once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not  a  most  fallacious 
trust  to  expect  that  our  sins  will  be  blotted  out 
without  that  habitual  repentance  annexed  to  the 
promise  7  It  is  vain  to  offer  the  bribe  of  burnt 
oflferings,  the  thousands  of  rams,  or  the  jfrm 
of  oil.  God  desires  not  to  be  paid  for  our  par 
don,  nor  profited  by  our  offerings.  He  never 
sells  his  favours.  The  riches  of  the  universe, 
which  are  indeed  already  his,  could  not  procure 
the  pardon  of  a  single  sinner,  but  he  prescribes 
the  duty,  when  he  promises  the  pardon.  *  Re- 
pent,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out* 

It  would  therefore  supply  ample  matter  for 
habitual  prayer,  had  we  only  the  sins  of  our  na- 
ture to  lament ;  but  when  to  these  we  add  our 
practical  offences,  oh,  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them !  Yet  though  they  are  more  than  we  can 
express,  they  are  not  greater  than  God  can  for- 
give ;  not  more  than  the  blood  which  was  shed 
ror  them  can  wash  out 

But  he  to  whom  the.dnt^  of  prayer  is  un- 
known, and  by  whom  the  privilego  of  prayer  is 
nnfelt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  negleotad,  or  m  wha 
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uses  it  for  form  and  not  firom  feeling,  may  pro> 
bably  say,  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  7  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  rego- 
2ar  exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at- 
tainment of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  7 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer, an  answer  which  shall  be  sdso  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
Tidence,  no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  wrong 
tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  our  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evonmg  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  ezperienoad 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
■ingle  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  once 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  praise  to  God,  and  the 
confession  of  our  own  sinfulness,  on  that  night 
we  may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super- 
fluous. , 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion  has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle  to 
our  tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  wrong  passion,  a 
check  to  every  evil  temper,  then,  some  will  say, 
we  may  safely  be  dismissed  from  the  drudgery 
of  prayer,  it  will  then  have  answered  all  the  end 
which  you  so  tiresomely  recommend.  So  far 
from  it,  we  really  figure  to  ourselves,  that  if  we 
could  hope  to  hear  of  a  being  brought  to  such 
perfection  of  discipline,  it  would  unquestionably 
be  found  that  this  would  be  the  very  being  who 
would  continue  most  perseveringly  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  devotion,  which  had  so  materially 
contributed  to  bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so 
desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremble  to 
discontinue  prayer,  who  would  be  roost  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  the  condition  into  which  such 
discontinuance  would  be  likely  to  reduce  him. 
Whatever  others  do,  he  will  continue  forever  to 
*  sing  praises  unto  Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ; 
he  will  continue  to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness 
early  in  the  morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the 
night  season.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  felt  nothing 
encouraging,  noUiing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightful in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial blessings  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  effectually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
its  emptv  shadows,  none  which  can  make  him 
look  with  BO  much  indifierence  on  its  lying  va- 
nities ;  none  that  can  so  powerfully  demd  him 


against  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and  the  il 
lurements  of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustaio 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diffi- 
culties ;  none  that  can  so  quicken  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  tlis 
dischar|fe  of  every  duty. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilirating  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  besaid  of  praise  ?  PraiM  is  the  only 
employment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  it  the  only 
duty,  m  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praiM  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  imly  or  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it  It  is  the  most  purely  disin- 
terested of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  without 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petitim. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expression,  of  om 
wants,  praise  of  our  affections.  I^rayer  is  the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed, sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirita  ofler  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  iniSrmity  or 
alby,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  on- 
known  even  to  the  angels.  They  are  onfkOsa 
beings ;  the?  cannot  sav  as  we  can,  *  Worthj 
the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  fbr  ns.* — ^Prayer  m 
prospective.  Praise  takes  in,  in  ita  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past, 
and  anticipation  of  future  blessings.  Prayer 
points  the  only  way  to  heaven^  *  praise  is  already 
there.* 


On  IrUeree8»ory  Prayer. 

Thi  social  affections  were  given  as  not  only 
for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  purposes.  The 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother^  were  be- 
stowed, not  only  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  to 
make  it  useful ;  not  only  that  we  might  contri- 
bute to  the  present  comfort,  bat  to  Un  eternal 
benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  afiections  are  never 
brought  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intercessory  prayer. 
Our  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  cannot 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  gratiQr,  afflic- 
tions which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  is  always  in 
our  power  to  bring  them  befiire  God ;  to  may 
for  tnem  whenever  we  pray  for  ourselves.  This, 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable oblis^ation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
brings  the  social  affections  into  their  highnt 
exercise,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  enjoin 
that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giv- 
ing  of  thanks  be  made  fbr  all  men,  fbrniah  also 
numerous  examples  of  the  eflicacy  of  interces- 
sory prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Mosss,  with 
other  public  deliverances  effected  in  the  same 
manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  poUutsd 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  fbr 
it  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  suc- 
cessive promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  successively  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
ous, for  whose  sake  the  petition  fbr  preservation 
was  ofiered,  afford  a  proof  of  the  Divine  appro- 
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btUon  and  a  atrikuig  enooorasrement  to  penist 
i»  the  duty  of  intercessorj  prayer.  The  pro- 
BUM  of  God  was  not  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  hia  very  loweat  compUmimt,  the  city 
bad  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
•vent  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  afiections, 
■oeh  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
aboold  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudgingly  or  of  neces. 
■ity.'  Surely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
lor  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sop. 
plication  to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin. 
oerely  for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
OQOceive  a  more  complete  species  of  selfdecep- 
tioo  than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro. 
ftssor  of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mecbai^ically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
bmiself  on  this,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in. 
f  enoity,  in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hear 
tboso  tremendous  words  of  exclusion,  *  Inas. 
much  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.* 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  same 
prlnoiple  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri. 
bote  to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tira  for  their  spiritual  benefit  Not  only  does 
prayers  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
ooly  does  it  soflen  the  heart  of  him  who  inter, 
eedies,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit 

But  our  intercessions  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations  to 
Sie  wants  of  our  particular  friends. 

The  Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  descrip. 
tion  of  the  children  of  mortality.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  ob. 
Je<^  of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayer.  We  pray  for  those  who  have  no 
portion  in  this  world,  but  do  we  not  sometimes 
fiirget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  ?  We  pray  for  the  praying  servants 
of  God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
persons  who  stand  raost  in  need  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
tonity  in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  into  our  devotions 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  too 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  lifo, 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  who 
want  them ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup. 
piieations  in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  duty 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  lefl  undone  7 

Happily  we  live  in  an  age  presenting  many 
instances,  where  neither  high  station,  nor  great 
Hichea  impede  piety,  or  obstruct  devotion.  Yet, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
rank,  and  especially  of  riches,  is  to  withdraw 


the  heart  fiom  spiritual  exercises,  more  than 
the  hand  from  pecuniary' bounty. 

Let  us  then  fervently  include  among  the  ob- 
jects of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable  and 
very  necessitous  class  among  the  rich  and  great, 
if  such  a  class  there  be,  who  live  without  any 
sensible  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  as  ac- 
knowledged in  prayer : — for  those  persons  who 
never  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  own  deserts, 
even  if  they  do  not  deny  Him  who  is  the  giver 
of  the  boundless  blessings  which  lead  them  to 
forget  Him. — Strange !  Uiat  the  very  overflow- 
ing cup  which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  should 
induce  forgetfulness !  strange!  that  prayer  to 
God  should  be  neglected  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  His  bounties. 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  the 
penury  of  her  own  meagre  composition  with  a 
beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  unequalled 
rhetoric  was  always  warmed  by  a  deep  sensi- 
bility, and  occasionally  tinctured  with  religions 
feeling — ^the  eloquent  and  almost  prophetic  au- 
thor of  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  :•— 

*  The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the 
great,  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  neces* 
sary  as  its  instructions.  They  too  are  among 
the  unhappy.  They  fbel  personal  pain  and  do- 
mestic sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  prlvi- 
lege,  but  are  subject  to  pay  their  full  contingent 
to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortality.  Thej 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing 
cares  and  anxieties,  which  bein^  less  conversant 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range 
without  limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinite 
combinations  in  the  wild  and  unbonnded  re- 
gions of  imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  ie 
wanting  to  these  our  oflen  very  unhappy  bre- 
thren, to  fin  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or 
fear ;  something  to  relieve  In  the  killing  langonr 
and  overlaboured  lassitude  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do ;  somethinsr  to  excite  an  appetite 
to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which  attends 
on  all  pleasures  which  may  be  bought,  where 
nature  is  not  lefl  to  her  own  process,  where 
even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore,  frui- 
tion defeated  by  meditated  schemes  and  oon- 
trivances  of  delight ;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle, 
is  interposed  between  the  wish  and  the  accom- 
plishment* 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and-  prosperity  betrays— be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-insterest  Not,  inctoed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
remuneration  for  the  devotions  you  withhold. 
Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  your 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  revive  the  old  pious  fVaud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others ;  yet  still 
jTou  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  rerj  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  M 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bonnden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerfhl  example  be* 
qneathed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  hie 
DiTine  master  on  the  erosa,  is  that  of  St  StepheB. 
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Even  after  the  ezpiringr  martyr  bad  ejaculated 
'  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
cian  magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur ;  their  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity ;  they  died  for  their  country,  Jesus 
ibr  his  enemies;  they  implored  the  gods  for 
themselves,  Stephen  for  his  murderers. 


The  fraying  Christian  in  the  World.—The  Pro- 
mise of  Rest  to  ^e  Christian. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  insist  on 
the  probable  effects  which  would  folbw  the  de- 
vout and  conscientious  exercise  of  prayer,  rather 
than  on  prayer  itself  7 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  business  of  our  lives ;  the  one 
is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other : 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  life 
will  promote  that  prayer  by  which  both  have 
been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  inter- 
est of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful  plea 
of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  us  in  our 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  encourage 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  slothful  ;*  *  run  the 
race  ;*  *  fight  the  good  6ght  ;*  *  strive  to  enter 
in  ;*  give  diligence  ;*  *  work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation ;*  *  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
labour  of  love  ;*  *  but  when  ye  have  done  all, 
say.  Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  done 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.* 

But  if,  aAer  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortations,  clearly 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  was 
meant  to  produce  holy  exertion  in  his  cause  7 
The  activity  in  doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  not  exceeded  by  his  devotion,  and  both 
gloriously  illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  con- 
firmed his  divinity.  Until  we  make  thon  our 
religion  a  part  of  our  common  life,  until  we 
bring  Christianity,  as  an  illustrious  genius  is 
■aid  to  have  brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat 
to  five  in  the  world,  and  dwell  among  men ; 
until  we  have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the 
active  scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world, 
whether  that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the 
exchange,  the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
ing-house,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  professional 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is  frequently 
as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  univer- 
m1  appUcatioD.    We  mean  that  the  temper  and 


dispositions  which  it  is  tAe  object  of  prayer  to 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affairs.  That  the 
integrity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  oarselvei, 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  the 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regvuation  of  the 
conduct. 

Though  wo  have  observed  above,  that  it  j 
rather  the  spirit  than  the  language  of  reKgioa 
that  should  be  carried  into  business,  yet  we  can- 
not forbear  regretting,  that  we  seem  to  decline 
much  from  the  sober  usages  of  our  ancestors. 
Formerly  testamentary  instrument*  were  never 
made  the  mere  conveyance  of  worldly  posses- 
sions. They  were  also  made  the  vehicles  of 
pious  sentiments,  and  always  at  least  opened 
with  a  devout  offering  of  the  soul  to  Him  who 
gave  it  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a 
man  can  write  the  words  my  last  will  without 
a  solemn  reflection  on  that  tast  act  which  most 
inevitably  follow  it,  and  in  view  of  which  set 
he  is  making  it  May  not  this  alteration  in  the 
practice  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  decline  of 
habitual  prayer.' 

But  what  fair  opportunities  have  certaTn  of 
the  great  officers  of  the  law,  especially  in 
their  charges^  of  giving  to  them  a  solemnity  tlie 
most  impressive,  by  adverting  more  frequently 
to  the  awful  truths  of  Christianity !  Even  if 
such  awakening  appeals  to  the  conscience  should 
fail  of  their  effects  on  the  unhappy  convicts  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  they  may  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  some  of  the  numerous  per- 
sons present  A  counsel,  a  caution,  a  reproof^ 
and  exhortation,  all  on  pure  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  thus  coming  from  a  profession  to 
which  it  appears  not  immediately  to  belong, 
may  especially  from  not  being  expected,  produce 
consequences  the  most  salutary.  The  terribly 
aflfecting  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  ap- 
palling scene  so  soon  to  follow,  must  give  an  un- 
speakable weight  to  the  most  touching  admoni- 
tion. He  who  is  judging  the  condemned  vio- 
lator of  divine  and  human  laws,  stands  as  a  kind 
of  representative  of  the  future  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  and  will  himself  soon  be  judged  by 


*  I  heu  leave  to  suenethen  my  own  sentiBKRU  oa 
thin  hoad,  by  quoting  a  paraage  front  an  eminent  and 
truly  pious  (>arri«tcr,  with  an  extract  from  the  la»t  will 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age. 

*  Of  late  years,  it  has  been  the  (yishion  rfhr  there  it  a 
fashion  even  in  the  last  act  of  a  man*s  life)  to  omit  these 
solemn  preambles.  I  confess  myself  an  approver  of 
them,  as  believing  it  to  bo  useful  to  the  surviving  rela* 
tives  of  the  testator  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  tr»* 
mendoas  consequences  of  the  separation  of  seal  and  Imdy 
at  seasons  of  impressibility  and  reflection.'  By  the  fal- 
lowing extract,  nrom  thn  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Burke,  it 
will  be  Keen,  that  bis  sentiments,  on  this  point,  coincided 
with  those  alwve  expressed.  *  First  according  to  the 
ancient  good  and  laudable  custom,  of  which  my  heart 
and  understanding  recognise  the  propriety,  I  bcqueatli 
my  soul  t6  God,  hoping  for  His  mercy  through  the  only 
merits  of  our  {jord  and  Saviour  Jesus  ChriRt.  My  body 
I  desire,  if  I  should  die  at  any  place  very  convenient  §oi 
its  transport  thither,  (but  not  othorwira.)  to  be  buned  at 
the  church  of  Baconsueld,  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dear 
est  brother  and  my  dearest  son,  in  all  hcmiKty  praying 
that,  as  we  have  lived  in  perflKt  unity  together,  «reaM> 
together  have  part  in  the  lesurreciion  oiUMjust.*— Ri^ 
berta  on  Wills,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 
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Him,  m  oonsideimtion  which  maket  hii  reapon- 
ability  peculiarly  tremendous.  * 

But  to  return^— Though  we  must  not,  in  ac- 
eommodatioD  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  and 
UuiBoessary  nal  against  abstinence  and  devo- 
tuni,  neglect  the  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
pimyer,  and  meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer 
makes  so  indispensable  an  article  m  the  Chris> 
Cian  life,  some  retired  contemplative  persons 
may  apprehend  that  it  makes  the  whole ;  where< 
w  prayer  is  only  the  operation  which  sets  the 
machine  going.  It  is  the  sharpest  spur  to  vir- 
teous  action,  but  not  the  act  itself.  The  only 
uiallible  incentive  to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a 
•ubetitttte  for  that  usefulness.  Religion  keeps 
htr  children  in  full  employmenL  It  finds  them 
«€rk  for  every  day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on 
Bondays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  going  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  duties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence — 
'I  will  think  upon  the  commandments  to  do 
them.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu- 
bly  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in  the 
morning  by  prayer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual 
milse  quickened  b^  a  serious  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  will  find  bis  work  growing  up- 
on him  in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness 
to  do  it  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  the  passing  day.  Though  pro- 
onstination  is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
ha  studiously  avoids  it,  becausa  ha  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the  love  of 
aase,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
hmve  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
ware  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
thia  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
aaae  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressin|f, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  that  want  bread,  the 
aflUcted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  exampto  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
aa  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself,  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un. 
darstanding,  every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
•very  affection  of  his  heart  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  has  to  watcli,  as  well  as  to 
prar,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened  by 
prejudice ;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  not  assume 
the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  hit  good  ones  engender 
aalf-applause ;  that  his  best  intentions  do  not 
mislead  his  judgment ;  that  his  candour  do  not 
degenerate  into  indifference ;  nor  his  strictness 

«  The  Iste  Lord  Kenyon  was  neither  afraid  nor  ssha- 
Bied  to  introiluce  both  the  doetrine  and  lanfuaire  of 
Chrittianity  on  tbese  uocspionr,  and  we  have  lately  seen 
Otter  valuable  insUDoes  of  the  adoption  of  this  practice. 


into  bigotry  ;  that  his  moderation  do  not  heeze, 
nor  his  zeal  burn.  He  has  to  controul  his  im- 
patience at  the  defeat  of  his  roost  wisely  con 
oeived  plans.  He  will  find  that  in  his  best  ser- 
vices  there  is  something  that  is  wrong,  much 
that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feeb,  that  whatever  in 
them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of 
God. 

He  finds  that  his  obedience  is  incomplete,  that 
his  warmest  affections  are  languid,  perhaps  his 
best  intentions  not  realized,  his  best  resolves 
not  followed  op.  In  this  view,  though  he  is 
abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in  looking  up  to  God 
as  the  fountain  of  perfection,  he  is  cheered  in 
looking  up  to  him  also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy 
in  Christ  Jesus.  He  prays,  as  well  as  strives, 
that  the  knowledge  of  hb  own  faults  may  make 
him  more  humble,  and  his  sense  of  the  divino 
mercies  more  grateful. 

He  will  find  that  his  faith,  even  though  it  does 
not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  from  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obo- 
dience  of  Christ,*  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling  to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  is  not 
impossible.  He  has  to  straggle  against  over 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  nas  to  pre- 
serve  simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  list  of  sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  cata- 
logue. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has,  above 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  men,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  than  to 
despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  his  temptation,  he  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  applause 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  its  enmity.  He 
has  observed,  that  many  amiable  and  even  pious 
persons  who  are  got  above  the  more  vulgar  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  who  have  surmounted 
all  the  temptations  of  a  more  sensual  kind,  who 
are  no  longer  subdued  by  its  softening  luxuries, 
its  seducing  pleasures,  its  dazzling  splendours, 
nor  its  captivating  amusements,  nave  not  yet 
quite  escaped  this  danger.  The  keen  desire  of 
its  good  opinion,  the  anxiety  for  its  applause, 
ensnares  many  who  are  got  above  any  thing 
else  which  the  world  has  to  offer.  This  is,  per- 
haps,  the  last  lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even 
to  those  who  have  mado  a  considerable  progress 
in  religion,  the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a 
mind  great  enough  to  have  subdued  many  other 
passions. 

The  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world  b 
from  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek,  smooth, 
insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices;  ha 
guards  against  self-complacency.  If  his  afiaira 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  his  only  sure  refuge,  humbla 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues in  exercise,  than  *  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted fVom  the  world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.    Even  hU  beet  ao> 
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tions,  which  may  bring  him  rnost  credit,  have 
their  dangers ;  they  make  him  fear  that  *■  while 
he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.' 

Though  much  above  feeling  any  joy  in  vulgar 
acclamation,  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  praise 
of  those  who  are  praised  by  others ;  but  though 
not  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  ^ood  men, 
the  praise  even  of  the  best  is  not  his  object : 
he  knows  that  to  obtain  it,  is  not  the  end  for 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  His  ambition 
u  of  a  higher  order,  it  has  a  loftier  aim.  The 
praise  of  man  cannot  satisfy  a  spirit  which  feels 
Itself  made  for  immortality. 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sm  but  ▼^nitTt  the 
consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray- 
er, to  caution  him  in  conduct — He  does  not 
fear  vanitv  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  as  that  vice  which,  if  indulged, 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Among  the  sins  of 
the  inner  man,  he  knows  that  *  this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer.*  When  he  hears  it  said 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.* 
He  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore,  I  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How  many 
right  qualitiee  does  vanity  rob  of  their  value, 
how  many  right  actions  of  their  reward  I 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  vanity 
in  himself^  sends  him  with  deeper  prostration 
before  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is  man!  shall 
the  praise  of  a  fbllow-creature,  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min- 
gled with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  consigned  to  kindred  dust,  shall  hn 

E raise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endanger  the 
umility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  looking  for- 
ward to  the  applause  of  those  glorious  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  &od,  but  to  the 
approbation  of  Grod  himself  7 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mixes, 
see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
the  world,  they  little  suspect  the  frequent  strug- 
glee,  the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
see  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  praying  Christian  endeavours  to  make 
even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual  expres- 
sion in  Scripture,  matter  of  improvement  He 
is  not  contented  to  devote  to  the  distressed  his 
mere  superfluities,  he  makes  requisitions  on  his 
frugality  to  add  to  his  contributions,  and  he 
learns  this  lesson  from  the  highest  model. 

He  observes  that  He  who  could  feed  thousands 
by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  yet  took  care  not  to 
let  the  miracle  pass  without  grafting  on  it  a  mo- 
ral maxim,  for  general  use,  a  religious  duty  for 
general  practice. — He  who  could  have  multipli- 
id  to  any  extent  the  twelve  baskets,  as  He  had 
done  the  five  loaves,  condescended  to  say,  *  ga- 
ther  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost ;  and  that  he  might  set  an  example  of 

J>rayer  in  every  possible  form,  He  had  previoos- 
y  ble99ed  the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  pre- 
senting, in  this  single  instance,  an  union  of 
three  great  qualities — generosity,  ecoaomy,  and 
dOTOtioii* 


The  practical  Christiaa  obserrea  with  grate- 
ful admiration,  how  Scripture  has,  as  it  were, 
let  down  to  the  plainest  apprehension  the  habit- 
ual duty  of  constantly  looking  to  God,  by  a  fa- 
miliar  allusion  taken  from  domestic  life. — The 
fidelity,  the  diligent  attention,  the  watchful  ob. 
servance  of  *  the  eyes  of  a  servant  looking  to  the 
hand  of  his  Master,  and  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,*  is  a  simple  illustra- 
tion of  the  Christianas  duty,  equally  intelligible 
to  him  who  serves,  and  obligatory  on  him  who 
is  served. 

To  a  worldly  man,  his  own  sin  appears  less 
than  it  is ;  to  a  good  man,  greater ;  not  that  he 
sees  through  a  false  medium ;  or  aggravates  th* 
truth,  or  forgets  the  apostle*8  direction  to  think 
soberly ;  but  while  the  nominal  Christian 
weighis  his  offences  in  the  scales  of  the  world, 
the  praying  Christian  brings  him  to  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  former  judges  of  sin 
only  as  he  sees  it  in  others ;  and  the  worst  men 
in  the  rank  above  the  vulgar,  do  not  always  ap. 
pear  so  bad  as  they  are.  In  his  own  heart  be 
sees  little,  because  with  that  heart  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted. Whereas  his  own  bosom  is  the  ver^ 
place  where  the  good  man  looks  for  sin,  and  his 
perceptions  of  what  is  wrong  are  so  delicate, 
that  he  sees  it  in  its  first  seed ;  in  short,  the  one 
thinks  himself  worse  than  others,  because  be 
knows  himself  well ;  the  other  thinks  himself 
better,  because  he  knows  himself  not  at  all 

When  we  consider  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchfhl,  praying  Chris* 
tian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
consolmg  promise  of  that  eternal  rest  from  his 
labours,  which  supports  him  under  them.    And 
though  rest  is  one  of  the  lowest  descriptions  of 
the  promised  bliss  of  heaven,  yet  it  holds  out  a 
cheering  prospect  of  relief  and  satisfaction  to  a 
feeling  being,  who  is  conscious  of  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  his  mortal  nature  in  all  its  weakness 
and  imperfection.    Reitt  therefore,  is  of  itself, 
a  promise  sufficiently  inviting  to  make  him  de* 
sire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  even  inde- 
pendently of  his  higher  hope.  The  joy  unspeak- 
able, the  crown  of  glory,  and  all  those  other 
splendid  images  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven 
exalt  and  delight  his  mind.    But  it  is,  though 
with  a  higher,  yet  with  a  more  indefinite  de- 
light.   He  adores  without  fully  comprehending 
the  mighty  blessing.    But  thie  promise  of  rest 
is  more  intelligible  to  the  heavy-laden  Christian; 
he  better  understands  it,  because  it  is  so  exactly 
applicable  to  his  present  want  and  feelings  >— 
thii  is  not  our  rest     It  offers  the  relief  longed 
for  by  a  weary,  frail,  and  feverish  being.    He 
who  best  knows  what  man  wanted,  promised  to 
His  disciples  peace  and  re§t^  and  His  Divine 
Spirit  has  represented  the  stste  of  heaven  under 
this  image  more  frequently  than  any  other,  as 
being  in  more  direct  contrast  to  its  present  state 
— a  state  of  care,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  and  a 
state  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all  his  other  troubles. 
Perhaps  this  less  elevated  view  of  heaven  may 
occur  more  rarely  to  persons  of  high- wrought 
fbelings  in  religion,  yet  to  the  Christian  of  a 
contrary  character,  it  is  a  never- failing  consola- 
tion, a  home-felt  solaoe,  the  object  of  hb  fervent 
prayer.    What  a  support  to  be  persuaded  that 
'the  work  of  xighteooflDMS  is  psaoe,  lod  tbt 
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eHoet  of  ri^tamuiieM  it  qaietneat  and  aitar- 
anoa  for  ever  !* 


Tke  Lori*9  Pnyer^  a  mtdel  hath  for  <mr  dno^ 
Ham  and  tmr  mractiee. — It  teaehei  the  duty  of 
promoting  ochemeo  to  advance  tke  Olory  of 
Ood, 

It  k  not  euftomary  for  kio^  to  draw  up  pe- 
titions  for  their  sobjecU  to  present  to  them- 
feltes ;  much  less  do  earthly  roonarchs  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  namber  the  petitions  so  roach  amongf  the 
■snrioes  done  them,  as  among  the  barthens  im- 
posed  on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  singrular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  Kingr  of  kinn  both 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
oompense  as  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord's  pra3rer  may  be  found  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  ail  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things ;  and  how- 
Sfer  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necessa- 
rily depart  fVom  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  laminsB  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he 
will  still  find  the  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  substantial- 
ly contained  in  tnis  brief  but  finished  oompen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  dirine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind Him  a  regulator  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  §et  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish  it  as  a  safo  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  some 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  be 
adopted.  Here  temporal  things  are  kept  in 
their  due  subordination ;  they  are  asked  for  in 
great  moderation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  on  the  Giver.  The  request  for  the 
divine  intercession  we  must  of  course  oiler  for 
ourselves  as  the  intercessor  had  not  yet  assumed 
his  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of  the 
several  clauses,  what  in  human  composition  the 
critics  call  concealed  method.  The  petitions 
rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as  it 
were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  for  the  desire  that  God*s  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed. His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
is  reforred  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  ascription 
at  the  close.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  are  His,  then  his  ability  to  do  and  to 
give,  are  declared  to  be  infinite. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  we  do 
not  make  our  prayer  the  ground  of  our  practice, 
if  we  do  not  pray  as  we  believe,  and  act  as  we 
pray,  we  must  not  wonder  if  our  petitions  are  not 
heard,  and  consequently  not  answered. 

In  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  where  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God,  and  the  books  were  opened,  and  an. 
€»tlier  book  was  opened ;  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  thoie  things,  which  were  written  in  the 
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books;  were  judged  according — ^not  to  their 
prayers,  but  *  their  works.'  Surely  then  Chris- 
tianity  is  a  practical  religion,  and  in  order  to 
use  aright  the  prayer  our  Lord  has  given  us, 
we  must  model  our  life  by  it  as  well  as  our  pe* 
titions. 

If  w^pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal> 
lowed,  yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  con- 
ccientiotts  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  our  pray, 
ing,  by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  practical  discrepancies  between  our  pray- 
ers and  our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  fre- 
quentlv  are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that 
*  His  kingdom  may  come,*  while  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,*  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifierence,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  ^lobe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,*  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
homo.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,'  and  yet  are  satbfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  7 

When  we  pray  that  *  His  will  may  be  done,* 
we  know  that  His  will  is,  that  *  all  should  be 
saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.'  When,  there- 
fore, we  assist  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  dark 
and  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  constantl  v  desire  of  Glod  in  our 
prayers,  that  *  His  saving  health  may  be  known 
to  all  nations.' 

For  we  must  vindicate  the  veracity  of  our 
prayer  by  our  exertions,  and  extend  its  efficiency 
by  our  influence :  if  we  contribute  not  to  the  ac 
oomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  we  pray, 
what  is  this  but  mocking  Omniscience,  not  by 
unmeaning,  but  unmeant  petitions  ?  If  we  do 
nothing  we  are  inconsistent ;  but  if  we  do  worse 
than  nothing,  if  we  oppose,  and  by  our  opposi- 
tion hinder  the  good  which  we  do  not  think  pro. 
per  to  support,  may  we  not  possibly  bring  oo 
ourselves  the  appalling  eharge  of  being  *  found 
fighting  against  God !' 

It  is  indeed  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way,  to 
quiet  the  conscience  by  that  common  anodyne, 
*■  that  the  heathen  are  very  well  as  they  are,  that 
the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  are  not  inforior  to 
those  of  Christians.'  With  what  sort  of  Chris- 
tians  these  assertors  of  the  rival  innocence  of 
I  delators  associate,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. 

But,  allowing  that  we  do  not  always  send 
abroad  the  very  best  samples  of  Christianity, 
the  very  best  representatives  of  its  practical  efl 
fects,  allowing  also  that  too  many  who  remain 
at  home,  and  who  profess  and  i»ll  themselves 
Christians,  are  guilty  of  crimes  which  disgrace 
human  nature,  yet  Christianity  renounces  them. 
Christian  governments  inflict  on  them  capital 
punishments.    Whil   vnoag  these  poor  idnW 
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ton  all  these  social  duties  are  trampled  on,  all 
the  suggestions  of  ndtural  conscience  are  stifled, 
rites  the  most  obscene,  sacrifices  the  most  bloody 
are  oifered ;  and  these  crimes  are  not  only  com- 
mitted, but  sanctioned,  but  enjoined ;  they  do 
not  violate  religion,  they  make  a  part  of  it 
*  Surely  then,  politically  connected  with  ^^na  as 
we  are,  and  yet  contentedly  to  leave  l£em  in 
their  degraded  state  of  morals,  without  any  at- 
tempt for  their  improvement,  do  we  not  by  this 
neglect  virtually  pronounce,  and  awfully  antici- 
pate  their  dreadful  sentence,  *  let  him  that  is 
unjust,  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  stUl.* 

Again,  it  is  an  easier  and  *  a  cheaper  way  to 
throw  the  weight  off  our  own  shoulders  by  the 
oool  remark,  *  that  these  things  belong  not  to  us, 
human  efforts  are  superfluous ;  God  must  bring 
them  about  by  a  mircle.'— God,  it  is  true,  intro- 
duced  Christianity  by  miracles,  but  He  esta- 
blished it  by  means.  Miracles,  indeed,  are  His 
prerogative,  but  man  is  his  instrument  Had 
He  not  sent  His  gospel  and  His  ministers,  it  is 

Erobable  that  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
'ontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bythinia,  and  all 
proconsular  Asia,  had  never  heard  of  Christiani- 
.    ty  to  this  day,  which  is,  indeed,  still  the  case  of 
too  many  parts  of  that  region. 

But  is  it  not  e<^ually  the  effect  of  divine  grace, 
I  had  almost  said,  is  it  not  equally  a  miracle, 
when,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  moat  unre- 
lenting  warfare,  in  the  most  calamitous  period 
of  unusual  scarcity,  when  Britain  had  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  arms -against  her,  so  that  she 
eould  emphatically  say,  *  there  is  none  that 
fighteth  for  us  but  only  Thou  O  God—.*  When 
it  might  seem  business  enough  for  any  but 
Christians  to  take  care  of  themselves,  even  then 
Britain  raised  the  banner  of  the  cross,  not  in  the 
most  unprofitable  crusade  for  the  most  fVuitless 
object,  but  that  she  might  carry  the  knowledge 
of  Him  who  suffered  on  it,  to  the  ends  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Not  to  redeem  His  sepulchre 
from  infidels,  but  to  oommiliicate  to  them  the 
tidings  of  His  resurrection,  and  of  redemption 
through  His  blood.  Is  it  not  the  effect  of  grace, 
and  still  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  miracle 
when  in  a  period  immediately  subsequent,  while 
their  fields  were  yet  red  with  slaughter,  and 
their  rivers  ran  blood,  their  cities  plundered,  and 
their  kingdoms  desolated,  God  disposed  the 
hearts  of  hostile  sovereigns,  ruling  over  opposing 
nations  and  the  tenacious  professors  of  different 
religions,  yet  as  if  actuated  by  one  universal 
feeling,  simultaneously  to  rise  up  in  one  com- 
mon cause  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mighty 
tbject — when  the  first  use  they  made  of  the  ter- 
mmation  of  war  was  to  disseminate  the  gospel 
of  Mace ;  the  first  tribute  they  paid  to  the  glory 
of  God  was  to  publish  abroad  that  grand  instru- 
ment of  good  will  to  men  !  Let  us  not  then  in- 
ilulge  groundless  imaginations,  as  if  miracles 
were  wrought  to  justify  indolence !  as  if  a  man 
were  to  be  excused  the  trouble  of  being  the  ac- 
tive agent  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  miracles  wrought  at  Ephesus  seem  ra- 

her  to  have  been  intended  as  a  confirmation  of 

the  truth  of  St  Paulas  doctrine,  than  as  the  actual 

instrument  of  conversion.    Many  rejected  the 

gospel  who  taw  the  miradea.    The  miracles 


wrought  did  not  supersede  the  neceislty  of  tht 
apostle's  *  speaking  boldly  for  the  spaoe  of  three 
months,  disputing  and  persuading  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.*  They  did  not 
supersede  the  necessity  at  another  time,  of  his 
continuing  to  preach  among  them,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  the  two  great  doctrines  of  his  mis- 
sion,  *  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ'  Npr  did  they  prevent  his 
thinking  it  his  bounden  duty  to  send  to  the 
Ephesians  his  exquisite  epistle,  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  faith  in  the  gospel.  Here  we  be- 
hold the  union  of  the  Bible  and  the  missionary— 
of  the  gospel  sent  and  the  gospel  preached. 

*Many,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop  Butler 
*  think  there  is  but  one  evil,  and  that  evil  is  sn  , 
perstition ;  and  we  know  that  the  epithet*  of 
superstitious  and  enthusiastic  have  been  un- 
sparingly lavished  on  the  most  sober  and  well 
digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the  scriptures 
abroad.  We  know  that  very  trifling  errors,  er- 
rors  inseparable  from  all  great  undertakings, 
every  petty  indiscretion,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence  of  employing  a  number  of  inferior  agents, 
have  been  carefully  collected,  minutely  set  down 
in  the  note  book  of  observation,  and  triumphant- 
ly produced  as  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
whole  plan.  *  But,*  says  the  profound  prelate 
above-named,  in  his  very  able  defence  of  mis- 
sions,  preached  before  the  venerable  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,*  *  many 
weU-disposed  persons  want  much  to  be  admo- 
nished what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  discoun- 
tenance what  i«  good,  because  it  is  not  better,  by 
raising  objections  to  some  under  parts  of  it* 

The  truth  is,  ihey  are  neither  enthusiasts  nor 
superstitious,  who  believe  that  well-concerted 
and  prudently  conducted  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  ^reat  object,  acting  with  a  deep 
sense  of  human  imperfection,  and  in  dependence 
upon  the  favour  of  God,  will,  in  due  time,  with 
His  blessing,  without  which  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy,  accomplish  the  great  end  of 
bringing  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  the  Redeemer.  But  he 
is  the  superstitious,  he  is  the  enthusiast,  who 
indulges  unfounded  expectations,  who  looks  for 
the  fiHfilment  of  declarations  which  have  never 
been  made,  who  depends  upon  miracles  which 
have  never  been  announced,  who  looks  for  con- 
sequences without  their  predisposing  causes, 
who  believes  that  the  unassisted  heathen,  sunk 
in  intellectual  and  spiritual  darkness,  shall  call 
on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  or  that 
they  shall  hear  without  a  preacher,  or  that  the 
preacher  will  be  found  without  being  sent. 

We  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  see  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  Oriental  metaphor,  as  dis- 
played  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the 
prophets,  actually  realized.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably  expect  that  the  rose  of  Sharon  shall  li- 
terally blossom  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  or 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  sprinsr  up  in  the  sandy 
vallies  of  Africa;  that  the  thirsty  desert  should 
produce  spontaneous  springs  of  water ;  that  the 
tame  and  savage  animals  should  live  together  in 
friendly  compact;  that  the  material  hills  shall 
really  sink  and  the  vallies  rise  of  themselves ; 

*  Preached  at  tbeir  anniversary  msetiiuL  F^l»niai7 
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we  might,  I  My,  ti  rmtkmallj  hope  to  lee  thefe 
lively  illiutrationa  of  the  falfilment  of  the  Di- 
▼ine  promiiet  literally  ▼erified,  as  to  expect 
Christianity  to  make  its  own  unassisted  way 
into  the  distant  and  desolate  corners  of  the  earth. 
God  has  committed  Christianity  into  the  hands 
of  Christians  for  onifersal  diffusion. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  appears  to  be  no 
real  departure  from  the  subject  with  which  this 
chapter  opened,  that  reference  is  not  more  fre- 
quently made  in  its  progress  to  prayer.  This 
seeois  to  be  the  less  necessary,  as  we  are  not 
reasoning  with  the  irreligious  man, -but  with 
the  Christian,  with  him  who  professes  to  use 
the  Lord's  prayer  as  the  pattern  of  his  own  dcYo- 
tions ;  and  from  the  premises  of  that  prayer, 
these  observations  are  not  forced  interpretations, 
bat  natural  deductions. 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  his  opera- 
tions. They  slways  exhibit  simplicity  and 
economy.  He  never  works  a  superfluous  mira- 
cle. There  is  also  analogy  in  his  works. 
Christ  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  bodily 
wants  of  the  poor ;  he  works  miracles  for  them 
no  longer,  he  turns  them  over  to  the  rich.  He 
wrought  miracles  on  the  first  conversion  of  the 
heathen;  He  works  miracles  for  them  no  longer, 
he  now  turns  them  over  to  Christians.  He  re- 
signs  to  human  agency,  under  his  blessing,  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  ignorant, 
as  well  as  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  indi. 
^ent.  Christianity  and  riches  are  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Christians,  for  the  more  gene- 
ral  dispersion  of  both  to  the  respectively  desti. 
tute. 

And  when,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  Grod,  that  glorious  and  devoutly  desired 
day  shall  arrive,  which  warms  the  heart  even  in 
the  distant  perspective  of  prophecy,  when  na- 
tion shall  no  more  rise  against  nation,  and  they 
shall  learn  war  no  more ;  what  is  so  likely  to 
hasten  that  triumphant  period,  what  is  so  likely 
to  turn  the  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  and  to 
establish  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  of  love  and  concord  which  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  gospel  light  is  calculated  to  im- 
part? What  is  so  likely  to  produce  charity 
among  all  the  children  of  the  same  common 
Father,  as  when  subjects  as  well  as  sovereigns, 
•ball  be  brought  to  know  God,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least 

Those  admirable  institutions,  whose  object  it 
is  to  lead  to  this  blessed  consummation,  have 
ahready  enlar^^d  the  borders  of  Christian  charity 
to  an  almost  mdefinite  extent,  by  bringing  into 
contact  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
from  almost  every  city  in  the  civilised  world. 
Christians,  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
each  others  existence;  it  has  already  shown 
them  that  whatever  difference  of  education  and 
of  government,  whatever  modifications  of  opin. 
ion  had  hitherto  divided  them,  the  ffreat  funda- 
nental  principles  of  love  to  Gk>d,  of  faith  in  his 
Son,  and  charity  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  at 
length  beginning  to  draw  them  into  a  nearer 
connexion.  These  general  principles  of  agree- 
ment, are  already  bringing  into  one  point  of 
anion,  persons  whom  difference  of  sentiment 
had  kept  asunder  as  widely  as  seas  had  sepa- 
rated, and  are  the  only  means,  as  far  as  human 


peoatration  can  fbresee,  of  drawing  the  eords  of 
amity  into  still  closer  bonds. 

Already,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  this  vast 
enterprize,  may  we  not  perceive  that  it  has  had 
a  considerable  share  in  promoting  mutual  good 
will,  reciprocal  kindness,  and  growing  confi- 
denc^Mnd  this  with  foreigners,  who,  though 
they  nra  subdued  their  enmity,  might  not  so 
soon  have  conquered  their  jealousy  7  Has  it  not 
a  powerful  tendency  to  cure  any  remaining  dis* 
trust,  to  confirm  gdod  faith,  to  promote  con* 
fidence  and  attachment  between  nations,  whose 
respect  was  not  perhaps,  altogether  untinctured 
with  suspicion?  Ma^  it  not  break  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  which  has  so  long  kept  us 
asunder  7  May  it  not  bring  those  who  were 
aforetime  separated  in  heart  as  well  as  country, 
to  unite  in  Christian  brotherhood,  till  we  be- 
come  at  len^  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  we 
already  are  in  regard  to  this  institution.  May 
not  the  probable  results  of  this  Christian  confe- 
deracy become  a  ratification  between  monarchs^ 
firmer  than  any  political  compact,  stronger  than 
any  diplomatic  convention?  For  is  it  not  an 
instrument  of  confederation  of  which  the  oaxAT. 
SKAL  IS  THE  woao  or  ooD  7  Does  it  not  embrace 
the  two  sublime  objects  of  the  angelic  hosts,  bj 
uniting  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest*  and  on 
earth  peace  and  good-will  towards  men  7*  For 
what  means,  we  repeat,  are  so  likely  to  bring 
churches,  who  have  been  hitherto  kept  in  spiri- 
tual darkness,  to  a  gradual  and  devoutly  desired 
reformation,  as  to  (usperse  that  darkness,  as  our 
being  the  honoured  instruments  of  causing  the 
full  beams  of  divine  truth  to  shine  more  directly 
upon  them  7  * 

To  descend  to  the  very  minutest  wheels  of 
this  mighty  engine;  with  whatever  derision 
that  which  has  b^n  denominated  popular  charity 
may  have  been  treated';  its  inferior  divisions  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  set  in  motion  the  young 
and  the  poor.  To  the  young  female  of  fortune, 
this  subordinate  part  of  the  great  whole,  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  novitiate  to  her  future  and  more 
extended  sphere  of  charity,  for  the  details  of 
which  this  sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the 
poor,  like  the  admirable  institutions  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank,  though  for  different  purposes^  it  givea 
them  a  little  and  a  safe  liA  in  the  sode  of  society. 
For  will  they  not  be  less  likely  to  follow  in  the 
turbulent  train  of  the  seditious  demagogue,  lose 
disposed  by  his  pernicious  but  persuasive  out- 
cry,' to  give  their  stated  penny  for  the  promo- 
tion of  riot  and  the  maintenance  of  rioters,  wUtn 
that  penny  has  been  pre-engaged  for  the  circu- 
lation of  that  Volume,  which  forbids  them  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid 
those  who  are  given  to  change ;  to  work,  to  be 
quiet,  to  mind  their  own  business ;  which  im- 
peratively  says,  *  I  exhort  that  prayers  and  in- 
tercessions be  made  for  kings  and  all  in  autho- 
rity ;*  and  above  all;  will  not  the  Bible  be  the 
surest  antidote  against  the  infection  of  the  poi- 
son contained  in  that  profusion  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  placards,  which,  without  such  a 
specific  threatens  both  our  moral  and  political 
destruction. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delight  in  party,  he 
delights  to  belong  to  something,  to  hold  to  hia 
feUow-creatores,  though  by  the  least  and  loweal 
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link  m  the  chain  of  lociety ;  let  oa  then  take 
advantage  of  this  his  natural  weakness.  For  is  it 
not  better  to  attach  him  to  something  that  is 
usefal  to  himself  and  to  others,  that  he  may  be 
less  likely  to  be  drawn  into  such  schemes  as  are 
destructive  of  his  temporal,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  highest  interests,  and  dangerooirto  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  of  the  country.  To  be 
connected,  though  b^  the  lowest  and  slighesttie, 
with  his  superiors,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once 
an  encouragement  and  a  security.  To  belong 
to  societies  of  which  princes  are  the  patrons,  is 
at  once  a  gratification  and  a  guard ;  for  will  not 
this  connexion,  remote  as  it  may  seem,  confirm 
his  abhorrence  of  those  revolutionary  societies 
whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  princes  7 

Let  us  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who  have 
so  few  pleasures,  that  pure,  and  to  them  that 
hitherto  untasted  pleasure,  that  almost  sacred 
feeling,  how  much  more  blessed  is  it  to  give 
than  to  receiye.  Let  us  not  deny  them  the 
gratification  of  being  humble  contributors  to- 
wards conveying  that  word  of  life  to  others,  by 
which  their  own  souls  have  been  benefited ;  and 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  gratuitously  taught 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  recommend 
that  the  petty  contributions  of  the  poor  should 
never  be  extorted,  nor  even  wrung  from  them 
by  undue  influence.  It  must  be  a  willing  of- 
fering, not  pinched  from  their  necessities,  but 
cheerfully  accepted,  as  the  thankful  tribute  of 
successful  industry.  With  respect  to  such  as 
I  are  in  distress,  and  especially  in  debt,  it  would 
neither  be  honest  in  themselves  to  give,  nor  in 
the  collector  to  receive.  A  very  few  indiscre- 
tions of  this  kind  have  given  too  inviting  a 
handle,  which  has  been  unfairly  laid  hold  of  to 
bring  the  plan  itself  into  discredit. 

To  venture  one  more  passage  from  the  prelate 
already  quoted — and  who  will  accuse  Bishop 
Butler  of  enthusiasm  7 — *  If  the  gospel  had  its 
proper  influence  in  the  Christian  world  in  gene- 
ral,  as  this  country  is  the  centre  of  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  learning,  a  very  few  years,  in  all 
probability,  would  settle  Christianity  in  every 
country  in  the  world  unthout  tniraculouB  asnst- 
anee,* 

If  we,  then,  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  are 
blessed  with  the  yolume  of  Divine  Revelation, 
let  ua  impart  it  to  others  with  the  greater  alac- 
lUi;  Rom  the  humiliating  recollection  that  it 
wtt  no  merit  of  our  own  which  brought  the 
news  of  eternal  life  to  an  island  of  baroarians 
and  idolaters.  Freely  we  have  received,  freely 
let  us  give. 

The  sun  of  righteousness  which  first  arose  in 
the  east,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course, 
has  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength, 
till  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  having 
illuminated  the  western  world,  he  is  once  again 
rising  to  shed  the  glories  of  bis  orient  beams, 
where  they  first  dawned. 

*  Ek>  link!  tlie  day-star  in  the  ooean-bed, 
And  jrct  again  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
names  in  tiw  forehead  of  the  morning  sky/ 

Let  CoMxmoi,  then,  wherever  she  speads  her 
■tils,  be  oatured  that  whether  she  carries  the 


wealth  of  Ormiis,  or  of  Ind,  barbaric  peari  ana 
gold  from  the  Blast ;  or  fVom  the  West,  the  mines 
of  Potosi  or  Peru,  the  moat  precious  merchan- 
dize with  which  her  vessels  can  be  freighted,  is 
that  pearl  of  great  price  which  the  merchant- 
man in  the  Goepel  aold  all  that  he  had  to  par 
chase. 

Let  DisooTniT,  wherever  she  poshes  her 
bold  and  perilous  adventure,  wherever  she  lighla 
on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land,  even  should  she 
succeed  in  exploring  the  secrets  of  the  polar 
world,  let  her  be  assured  that  all  the  wonders 
for  which  gaping  curiosity  impatiently  waits, 
are  not  to  he  compared  with  the  wonders  con- 
tained in  that  Groepel,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
she  will  make  part  of  her  provision  for  the  voy- 
age. Let  her  be  aasured,  that  if  she  carries  the 
Bible,  she  will,  at  return,  bring  back  no  news 
of  equal  value  with  that  she  carries  out;  will 
bring  back  to  her  native  home  no  tidings  of 
equal  jo^  to  the  glad  tidinga  of  the  Gospel  she 
haa  earned  abroiul. 

Let  CoNauxsT,  though  her  garments  have 
been  rolled  in  blood,  make  the  vanqoiahed  the 
only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  merely  like 
the  conquering  Oesar  and  Alexander,  by  car- 
rying civilization  in  her  train,  but  Christianity ; 
by  carrying  them  this  charter  of  our  own  im- 
mortal hopes.  If  this  mighty  boon  will  not 
fully  expiate  the  oflTencea  of  the  injurer,  it  will 
more  than  mitigate,  it  will  even  more  than  re- 
pay the  wrongs  of  the  injured. 


Coneluiwn, 

*  I  WILL  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
onto  me,*  says  tlie  Almighty  by  his  Prophet 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  our 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira- 
tions with  a  recollection  of  Hb  glorious  attri- 
botes,— K)f  that  Omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or 
from  Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders 
Him  the  constant  witness  of  our  actions;  of  that 
Omniscience  which  makes  him  a  discemer  of 
our  intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most 
secret  disguises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that 
perfect  holiness,  which  should  at  once  be  the 
object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our 
practice ;  of  that  truth,  which  will  never  forfeit 
any  of  His  promises;  of  that  faithAilness,  which 
will  never  forsake  any  that  trust  in  Him ;  of 
that  love,  which  our  innumerable  offences  can- 
not exhaust ;  of  that  eternity  which  had  plaoe 
'  before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  from 
everlastingto  everlasting  He  is  God  ;*  of  that 
grandeur  which  has  set  his  glory  above  the 
heavens ;  of  that  long  suffering  of  Grod,  who  is 
strong  and  patient,  and  who  is  provoked  every 
day ;  of  that  justice  which  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty,  yet  of  that  mercy  which  for- 
giveth  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin  ;  of  that 
compassion  which  wails  to  be  gracious  ;  of  that 
goodness  which  leadeth  to  repentance ;  of  that 
purity,  which,  while  it  hates  sin,  invimihe  sin- 
ner to  return-  •  v  . . 
All  these  attributes  are  his  in  th|\iklliiiil 
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fle  u  not  oolf  ttraiigf,  Imt  oar  •trengtht  not  onlj 
the  giver  of  Ufe,  bat  life  itself,  he  not  only  be. 
stowi,  but  i§  salration,  he  not  only  teaches  truth, 
but  ts  truth,  he  not  only  shows  the  way  to  hea- 
ven, bat  w  the  way,  not  only  commanicates 
light,  but  is  light 

When  we  reflect  that  even  His  incommani- 
cable  attributes  are  employed,  in  neyer-ceasing 
exercise  for  the  common  benefit  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted  into  gratitude. 
When  we  consider,  that  even  His  justice,  that 
flaming  sword  which  threatened  oar  eternal  ex- 
elusion  from  Paradise,  the  attribute  at  which  the 
best  may  tremble,  fiir  who  is  he  that  lives  and 
sins  not,  is  turned  in  our  &Toar  by  the  great  pro- 
pitiatioo  made  for  sin ;  that  heart  must  be  hard, 
udeed,  whieh  is  not  soflened  into  bye.  It  is 
because  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  indulge 
these  reflections,  that  our  natural  hardness  ao- 
4iuires  additional  obduracy. 

Whatever. good  there  is  even  in  the  renewed 
man,  is  bat  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God.  The  best  created  things,  light  it. 
self,  kee  all  their  brightness  when  compared 
with  the  uncreated  glory  from  which  all  they 
have  is  borrowed.  The  heavens  are  not  pure  in 
His  sight,  behold  the  nsoon  and  it  shineth  not 
He  chargeth  His  angels  with  folly.  The  sub- 
limest  intellectual  intelligences,  and  the  bright- 
est  visible  operations  of  His  power,  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  contemplation  of  His  underived 
original  perfection,  llie  foolishness  of  God  u 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  God  is  stronger  than  the  strength  of 
man. 

Yet  though  the  highest  conceivable  created 
excellence  is  thrown  into  otter  darkness,  in  the 
comparison  with  this  surpassing  splendour,  yet 
these  remote  resemblances  serve  to  convey 
some  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak !  some  reminding, 
but  Oh  how  inadequate  !  some  conception,  but 
Oh  how  faint !  of  the  Divine  perfections. 

Hence  in  the  highest  qualities  of  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  rudiment  which 
serves  to  recal  to  our  mind  the  Divine  excel- 
lence,  of  which  they  are  an  emanation.— We 
nse  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing  the  crea- 
ture, bat  of  raising  our  adoration  of  uie  infinite, 
inexhaustible,  overflowing  fountain  of  natural, 
intellectual,  and  spiritusT  good.  Thus,  though 
we  cannot  *  seardi  out  the  Almighty  to  perroc- 
tion  ;*  yet  these  faint  traces,  are  constant  inti- 
mations to  OS  to  imitate,  in  our  low  measure 
and  degree,  all  the  imitable  attributes  of  Al- 
mighty goodness. — He  would  never  have  said, 
*  be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy,*  if  holiness  had  been 
absolutely  unattainable.  There  must  be  an  aim, 
however  low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  divine 
pattern.  ^ 

The  life  which  the  Lord  of  glory  condescend- 
ed to  lead  on  earth,  has  introduced  us  to  the 
nearest  possible  view  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
and  exhibited  a  clearer  pvospect  of  the  poesibi. 
lity  of  a  closer  imitation  of  them,  than  could 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  by  any  other  means. 
His  actions  are  not  merely  objects  of  human 
admiration.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of 
his  mirwles,  imperatively  demand  to  be  imitat 
ed,  at  wM  m  admired.  His  meekness  under 
I  the  most  oontamelioas ;  His  patience  | 


imder  safferin^  the  most  exquisite ;  His  com- 
bination of  active  beneficence  with  unremitting 
devotion, — for,  afler  days  spent  in  successive 
acts  of  charity.  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God ;  His  union  of  constant  self-denial,  with 
unwearied  bounty ;  His  enduring  hunger,  who 
could  have  relieved  it  by  one  of  Uiose  miradeai 
so  of\en  performed  for  the  relief  of  others ;  his 
compassion  for  sinners  joined  with  His  hatred 
of  sin ;  His  supplication  for  His  enemies,  ex- 
tennatinp  their  guilt  by  pleading  their  ignor- 
ance. *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  !* 

If  this  religion  be  not  practical,  if  this  prae* 
tice  be  not  a  pattern  fbr  our*s,  we  know  not 
what  is.  While  we  obey  him  then  in  praying 
fbr  our  fellow-creatures,  let  us  remember  that 
we  must  imitate  his  Divine  philanthropy  in  as- 
sisting them ;  while  we  rank  ourselves  among 
his  admirers  by  praising  his  excellences,  let  us 
remember  we  shall  only  be  known  to  be  his  die- 
ciples  when  we  love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  and 
Faith  be  their  ^reat  influencing  principle,  both 
must  be  kept  ahve,  and  kept  in  exercise  by  the 
aliment  of  prater.  Prayer  is  the  chain  of  com- 
munication with  God  himself. — ^The  readiest 
way  to  be  assimilated  to  his  likeness,  the  best 
means  of  promoting  our  conformity  to  His  will, 
of  advancmg  our  bve  to  Him  and  to  each  other. 
If  we  neglect  prayer,  we  rob  onr  souls  of  the 
prescribed  means  of  our  serving  him  here,  and 
of  the  fairest  foretaste  of  that  communion  with 
Him,  which  will  be  our  highest  happiness  here- 
afler. 

The  obedience  of  the  heart  which  grows  oat 
of  a  sound  faith,  rooted  good  desires,  well- 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  formed  in  a  high- 
er  strength  than  our  own ;  a  belief  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  so  confirmed  as  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  ob^tions  brought  against  them,  by  any 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  them ;  the  comparin|f 
faithfully  all  we  have  heard  urged  against  Reli- 
gion, with  all  we.  have  seen  of  its  efibcts,  and 
experienced  of  its  benefits,  all  this  is  the  solid 
ground  on  which  fhture  attainments  must  here- 
after be  built,  a  ground  to  be  tried  by  prayer  in 
the  enquiring  mmd  and  the  seeking  heart 

And  when  our  reason  is  become  as  strong  on 
the  side  of  Christianity  as  oar  belief— when  onr 
faith  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  implicit-^when 
the  growth  of  the  one  only  confirms  the  dom^ 
nion  of  the  other,  this  is  such  an  obedieMijf 
the  heart  as  will  infallibly  produce  obediend»n 
the  life ;  an  obedience  whieh  will  be  both  the 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  efiectoal  prayer. 

The  renewing  of  the  soul  after  the  image  of 
God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than  by  troe 
spiritual  heart-searching  prayer.  There  may 
be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions,  a  ceremonious 
avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  profession  of  re- 
pentance, a  general  acknowledgment  of  sin,  ot- 
tered fh)m  the  lips  to  God ;  but  where  is  His 
image  and  superscription  written  upon  the  heartf 
Where  is  the  transfbrmin|^  power  of  Religion  in 
the  life  7  Where  is  the  hving  transcript  of  the 
Divine  original  7  Where  is  that  holiness  to 
which  the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  pro- 
mised 1  Where  is  the  light,  and  life,  and  grace 
of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in  the  temper  and 
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conduct  7  Tet  we  are  aMured,  that  if  we  are 
Christians,  there  must  be  an  aim  at  this  con- 
formity. 

As  for  the  ^nuine  Christian,  howerer  weak 
in  faith  and  defective  in  obedience,  yet  he  is  still 
teeking,  though  with  slow  and  faulterin^  steps, 
the  thin^  which  are  above ;  ho  is  still  strivin||r, 
though  with  unequal  proj^ress,  for  the  prize  of 
his  high  callinff ;  he  is  still  looking,  though  with 
a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  glory,  honour,  and  im. 
mortality ;  He  is  still  waiting,  though  not  with 
a  trust  so  lively  as  to  annihilate  the  distance,^- 
to  see  his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh.— 
Though  his  aims  will  always  be  far  greater  than 
his  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  discouraged ;  his 
hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above,  his  treasure  is 
above ;  no  wonder  then  that  his  prayers  are  di- 
rected,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  sent 
forward  thither,  where  he  himself  hopes  soon  to 
be.  It  is  but  transmitting  his  riches  of  both 
kinds,  not  only  to  hie  future,  but  his  eternal 
home. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  burthen- 
some  aa  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  When  by  a  distant  journey,  we  have  been 
long  separated  from  our  own  beu>ved  habitation, 
we  do  not  call  that  the  most  desirable  road  back 
to  it  which  abounds  with  the  gayest  objects, 
but  that  which  will  bring  us  the  most  safely 
home.  If,  indeed,  we  can  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  scenerv,  without  slackening  our  pace,  or 
diverging  m>m  our  path,  it  is  well.  It  is  no  of- 
fence against  the  law  of  love,  if  we  catch  in 
passing,  such  innocent  and  safe  delights  as  his 
bounty  has  scattered  in  our  path.  And  if  our 
journey  have  so  many  refreshments  showered 
down  by  the  hand  of  Divine  beneficence,  what 
shall  be  the  delights  of  our  home? 

If  the  heavens  grow  black  with  clouds,  and 
storms  arise,  these  only  serve  to  quicken  our 
pace,  and  make  us  avoid  digression.  If  sick- 
ness  or  accident  befal  us,  our  heart  is  still  cheer- 
ed with  the  thought  that  we  are  nearer  home — 
the  future  supports  us  under  the  present;  a 
little  further  say  we— a  little  more  fatigue,  and 
we  shall  see  the  desire  of  our  heart  If  we  are 
bent  on  security  rather  than  amusement,  the 
■traightest  and  the  safest  way  will  determine 
our  choice.  Heaven  is  worth  more  sacrifices 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  than  those  to  which  a 
nlurious  life  may  subject  us ;  though,  after  all, 
it  otlen  calls  for  rower  and  lighter  than  a  world- 
ly one  imposes.  But  if  it  were  as  rough  and 
thorny  as  those  who  have  never  tried  it  believe, 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  fbr  voluntarily 
encountering  its  hardships,  that  it  is  the  only 
road  to  heaven. 

When  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  ^tmxIs  laid  up  for 
thee,*-~the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease — be  on  thy  guard. — ^Thou 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  fbr  thee,  but  it 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance fbr  a  paltry  possession ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
alienable reversion  fbr  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  this  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.* 

Perhaps  oven  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
maii«  under  an  oceasioiial  fit  of  dejection,  or  an  | 


accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up> 
on  Ood.*— Oh,  think  upon  Him  now,  now,  when 
you  are  in  prosperity,  now,  when  your  fcnrtunes 
are  flourishing,  now  when  your  hill  is  so  strong 
that  you  think  it  shall  never  be  moved — think 
upon  Him  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when 
the  world  courts,  flatteries  mislei^,  and  plea 
sures  betray  you ;  think  on  Him  while  you  ais 
able  to  think  at  all,  while  you  possess  the  capa. 
city  of  thinking.  The  time  may  come,  whim, 
*  He  may  turn  nis  face  from  you,  and  you  will 
be  troubled.*  Think  of  God  when  the  alluring 
images  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce 
you  from  him.  Prosperity  is  the  season  of  pe- 
culiar periL  *  It  is  the  bright  day  that  bringeth 
forth  the  adder.*  Think  of  God  when  the  tempt, 
ing  world  sqys,  *  All  this  will  I  give  thee.  Trust 
not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  every 
creditor  that  ever  trusted.    It  will  cheat  you. 

To  those  who  are  yet  halting  between  two 
opinions,  or  rather  between  an  opinion  and  an 
inclination,  to  those  who  approve  the  right,  but 
pursue  the  wrong,  tliose  who  are  not  without 
convictions,  but  which  convictions  pleasure  sti* 
fles,  or  business  overrules,  those  who  are  ba- 
lancing  between  the  world  and  Him  who  made 
it,  who  resolve  to  reform,  but  make  the  resolu- 
tion a  substitute  fbr  the  performance ;  and  oh 
how  large,  and  in  many  points  how  respectable 
a  class  mis  is ! — to  these,  to  the  doubting,  and 
the  dilatory,  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
plainly. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  secret,  unconsci- 
ous infidelity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  pro- 
gress you  make  in  your  spiritual  attainments. 
If  the  truth,  certainty,  and  inconceivable  im- 
portance of  eternal  things  were  once  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  heart,  it  would  infallibly  quick- 
en both  devotion  and  practice.  We  know,  but 
we  do  not  act  upon  tlie  knowledge,  that  our 
great  business  in  this  world  is  to  determine  our 
choice  for  eternity.  This  is  not  a  bye  work, 
which  may  be  deferred  to  any  time  at  the  ha- 
zard of  its  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  is  the  impe- 
rious business  of  the  present  hour,  the  next  may 
not  be  granted  us.  It  is  not  an  affair  to  be  kept 
in  reserve,  an  affair  to  be  postponed  till  other 
affairs  are  settled,  fbr  how  many  souls  has  this 
dilatory  delusion  ruined ! 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  moment, 
and  the  practical  effect  of  this  resolution  may 
determine  your  fate  for  ever.  The  decision,  if 
delayed,  may  neter  be  made;  the  call,  now 
given,  may  never  be  repeated.  Think  what  you 
put  to  hazard  by  delay. — There  is  not  an  liour 
in  our  lives  on  which  eternal  life,  or  eternal 
death  may  not  depend.  Shall  we  then,  for  a 
single  moment,  make  it  a  matter  of  debate  what 
our  everlaiAng  condition  shall  be  7  If  it  were  a 
decision  between  two  temporal  concerns  which 
you  wese  called  upon  to  make,  deliberation 
might  be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  de- 
grees of  comparison  between  their  value,  and 
consequently  a  doubt  as  to  the  predominance  of 
the  object,  and  the  prudence  of  your  choice. 
But  the  inequalities  of  created  things  are  level 
led  when  brought  into  comparison  with  Iim 
things  of  eternity— the  difierenos  of  moiw 
or  lMi|  richer  or  poorer,  prosperity  or 
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DO  kmger  ezistf ;  the  diftinctioo  ii  swiUowed 
op  when  contemplated  in  the  view  of  endlesi 
happinees  or  endless  misery.  Here  then,  if 
^oa  hesitate,  jou  have  already  taken  your  part; 
irresolution  is  decision ;  deliberation  is  destruc- 
tion ;  you  ha?e  already  resolved. 

The  hand  which  now  holds  the  pen  dares  not 
denounce  anathemas,  but  trembles  as  it  tran- 
scribes  the  divinely  inspired  denunciation  of  the 
prophet  Zepbaniah.  *Tbe  great  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near,  it  is  near,  it  hasteth  greatly ;  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the 
mighty  man  shall  cry  bitterly.  That  day  b  a 
day  of  wrath  ;  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress ;  a 
day  of  wasteness  and  desolation ;  a  day  of  dsrk- 
ness  and  gloominess ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 
darkness ;  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  !* 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Romev  tlie  still 
more  defaced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens,  present 
a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  departed  ^lory. 
Still  more  affiscting  is  it  to  contemplate  m  the 
study  of  history  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
of  Babylon,  of  Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  are 
no  longer  to  be  found !  How  affecting  to  medi- 
tate on  ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no 
longer  be  determined !  Yet  here  no  wonder 
mixes  with  our  solemn  feeling. ,  All  these  noble 
monuments  of  human  grandeur  #ere  made  of 
destructible  materials,  they  could  not,  from  their 
very  nature,  last  for  ever. — But,  to  a  deeply  re- 
fleeting  mind,  what  is  the  ruin  of  temples, 
towers,  palaces,  and  cities,  what  is  the  ruin  of 
*  the  ^reat  globe  itselP  compared  with  the  de- 
struction of  one  soul  meant  for  immortality — a 
soul  furnished  by  its  bountiful  Creator  with  all 
the  means  for  its  instruction,  sanctification,  re- 
demption, and  eternal  bliss  7  And  what  prcMcnts 
the  most  mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  in  itself 
the  most  dread fhl  aggravation,  is  that  its  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  extinguished ;  the  thought 
of  what  he  might  have  been  will  magnify  the 
misery  of  what  he  is — a  reflection  which  will 
accompany  and  torment  the  inextinguishable 
memory  through  a  miserable  eternity.  Whether 
in  the  instance  of  the  rich  man,  who  *  in  bell 
liAed  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment,*  we  might 


iwed  will  be  without  mearart  and  withoot  end  * 
whibt  the  Ely^^an  groves  of  the  Pagan,  and  tbo 
paradise  of  the  Mahometan  have  been  graphical* 
\f  represented,  the  former  by  their  poets,  the 
latter  in  their  religious  code.  The  one  describee 
the  inhabitants  reposing  in  gloomy  bowers  in 
cheerless  indolence,  with  the  alternative  of  a 
restless  activity  exercised  in  contemptible  pur- 
suits, and  renewing  on  inferior  objects  the  busy 
feats  in  which  they  had  delighted  here  below  ! 
The  heroes  wlfo  during  life  had  slaughtered 
men,  make  war  on  beasts  I  The  mighty  war- 
riors, who  had  made  the  eartli  to  tremble,  con 
descend  in  heaven  to  tame  horses !  The  depart- 
ed Mussulman  receives  hit  celestial  rewards  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banquets  of  voluptuous- 
ness !  What  gratifications  for  an  immaterial, 
immortal  spirit! 

The  whole*  scheme  of  future  happiness  exhU 
bited  in  these  two  systems,  is  a  preposterous 
provision  for  the  perishable  part  of  man,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  immortal  principle ;  both 
schemes  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  express  word  of 
Scripture.  Both  intimate  as  if  the  body  were 
the  part  of  our  nature  which  is  to  exist  after 
death,  while  the  soul  is  the  portion  which  is  to 
be  extinguished.  Of  a  spiritual  heaven,  neither 
the  obsolete  mythology,  nor  the  existing  Koran, 
afibrds  the  slightest  information. 

The  Scripture  views  of  heaven  are  given  ra 
ther  to  quicken  faith  than  to  gratify  curiosity 
There  the  appropriate  promises  to  spiritual  be* 
ings  are  purely  spiritual.  It  is  enough  for  be- 
lievers to  know  that  they  shall  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord ;  and  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him.  In  the  vi- 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Good,  there  most  be  su- 
preme felicity.  Our  capacities  of  knowledge 
and  happiness  shall  be  commensurate  with  our 
duration.  On  earth,  part  of  our  enjoyment — a 
most  falUcious  part— consists  in  framing  new 
objects  for  our  wishes ;  in  heaven  there  shall 
remain  in  us  no  such  disquieting  desires,  for  aU 
which  can  be  found  we  shall  find  in  €rod.    We 


dare  believe  that  some  remains  of  human  ten-  Bhsll  not  know  our  Redeemer  by  the  hearing  of 
.^rness  for  his  relatives  might  survive  in  a  ruin-  ^e  ear,  but  we  shall  see  Him  as  he  is  ;  oui 
cd  soul ;  or,  whether  his  anguish  was  made  more 
bitter,  from  the  reflection,  uiat  he  had  been  their 
corrupter,  and  therefore  dreaded  that  their  pu- 
nishment might  hereafter  aggravate  his  own, 
we  pretend  not  to  say.  In  any  event,  it  offers  s 
lesson  pregnant  with  instruction.  It  admonishes 
every  impenitent  offender,  of  the  dreadful  addi. 
tion  that  may  be  made  to  his  own  misery,  by 
that  corrupt  example  which  has  ruined  others. 
And  it  will  be  the  consummation  of  his  calamity 
that  he  can  see  nothing  but  justice  in  his  con. 
demnation. — For  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
man  in  the  parable  brings  no  accusation  against 
the  equity  of  his  sentence.  Thus  shall  every 
condemned  sinner  *  justify  Grod  in  his  saying, 
and  clear  him  when  he  is  judged.* 

But  though  the  anguish  of  an  undone  futurity, 
and  the  specific  nature  of  the  punishment,  are 
exhibited  with  awful  clearness  and  explicit  ex. 
actness,  in  the  gospel ;  how  wisely  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  dictated  it,  avoided  all  particulars  of 
that  heavenly  happiness  which  we  are  yet  Is 


knowledge,  therefore,  will  be  clear,  because  if 
will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realixed ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterbus  dis. 
pensation  unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  bj 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela> 
tion,  minute  description  would  be  below  oni 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dbpa> 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  We  cannot  conceive  the  blessings 
prepared  for  us,  until  he  who  has  prepared  re. 
veal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  our  full  apprehension,  our  con 
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eeptions  of  it  moat  then-  be  taken  from  i 
things  with  which  we  are  alre^d^  «cquaijiliid, 
and  we  shoold  be  sure  to  depreciate  the  ^aluo 
of  things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  beet  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human.intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in- 
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ferior  to  the  glorioos  but  indistinct  glimpses 
which  we  now  catch  from  Ihe  oracles  of  God, 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  that  grand  outline 
of  unknown,  unimagined,  yet  consummate  bfiss 
— In  Tht  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
Thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore  ? 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER. 

SELECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF 

HER  WORKS  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 

**  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle.** 

**  I  will  endeavour  that  you  may  be  able*aAer  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  re 
membrance.**    3  Peter,  c  i.  . 


PREFACE. 

From  a  sick,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  Witer  of  these  pages  ftels  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the  blessing  of  Grod,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  nas  at  differeni 
times  crossed  her  mind,  but  which  she  never  found  leisure  to  accomplbh,  till  the  present  season 
of  incapacity. 

**  The  importunity  of  fViends,** — that  hackneyed  ajwlogy  for  works  of  inferior  merit,  is  not,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  less  true  for  being  worn  threadliare.  By  many  partial  friends  she  has 
frequently  been  desired  to  write  a  volume  exclusively  on'Praver.  With  this  request  she  has 
always  declined  complying ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  she  was  aware  that  she  had  previ- 
ously exhausted — ^not  the  subject  itself,  which  is  indeed  inexhaustib)e,-~but  the  slender  resources 
of  her  own  mind. 

In  her,  perhaps  too  nnmerous,  printed  works,  written  oil  different  subjects,  and  at  distant  pe- 
riods, there  are  very  many  volumes,  in  which  not  only  some  reference  has  been  made,  but  some 
distinct  portions  assigned,  to  the  all-important  subject  of  Prayer. 

It  is  now  her  latest  and  warmest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  collect  and  examine  some  of  those 
portions  which  treat  more  directly  of  this  great  duty ;  \p  unite  the  scattered  members  into  ohe 
compact  body»  and  to  bring  each  under  its  proper  head,  into  one  point  of  view.  All  she  is  herself 
able  to  do,  is  to  hear  these  extracts  read  by  kind  friends^  and  to  adopt  such  passages  as  she  may 
think  proper  for  selection. 

Perhaps  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  present  nightly  watchings  may,  through  Divine  mce, 
impress  her  own  heart  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  nnspeakable  importance  and  Yaioe  of 
Prayer,  and  of  the  support  and  consolation  which  may  be  |rfuited  in  answer  to  this  exercise, 
when  every  other  support  and  consolation  must  inevitably  fail. 

However  small  mav  be  the  use  of  this  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  least  is  already 
reaping  one  benefit  herself  from  what  she  hsj  presumed  to  suggest  to  others, — ^the  benefit  of 
feeling,  as  she  reviews  these  pages,  how  sadly  she  herself  has  fallen  short  in  the  duties  she  has 
so  repeatedly  recommended.  In  this  re-examination  she  has  sensibly  'felt  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
good  upon  paper,  and  how  difficult  in  practice. 

At  the  same  time  she  humbly  trusts  that  her  very  failures  may  have  enabled  her  to  touch 
these  subjects  more  experimentally  than  she  might  have  done  had  her  own  deficiencies  been  less 
powerfully  recollected,  and  less  acutely  felt 

The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  her  valued  friends,  to  whom  this  selection  is  more  especially 
dedicated,  will  consider  it  as  the  last  bequest  of  one,  who,*  about  to  quit  this  transitory  scene,  and 
feelin|r  the  deepest  interest  in  their  spiritual  prosperity,  as  also  for  that  of  all  her  fellow  Chris 
tians,  IS  desirous,  by  this  her  final  act,  to  testify  at  least  her  affectionato  anxiety  for  their  eternal 
happiness. 

The  present  weak  state  of  the  Author  must  apologixe  for  inaccuracies  and  repetitions. 
Barle^^Wood, 
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CHAP.  L 


The  neeestity  of  Prayer  founded  on  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature, 

Tbb  subject  of  man*8  apostaoy  is  so  nearly 


connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  beinff  in- 
deed that  which  constitutes  the  necessity  of  this 
duty,  that  s^me  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre- 
cede an^  dbcussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  the 
tfcnviction  that  wo  have  fallen  firom  our  original 
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iUle,aiii]  rhat  this  Ii^epTBtenU  the  mortpow- 
■rrul  incentive  to  prayer,  furaish  ui  apology  fbi 
■lakingf  a  fcv  preliminirj  remarki  on  tfii*  great 
ulicle  of  OUT  Ttilh. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  Isia  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  becauie  it  baa  been  abutad  to  Iha 
Worat  parpoBca;  aomo  having  erroneoualf  con- 
•idersd  it  «a  leaving  ii>  without  hope,  and  othen 
ai  lending  bd  eiciue  U>  unreaialed  ain. — [I  ia  a 
doctrine  which  meola  ui  in  one  unbroken  aeriea 
lllroughonl  the  whole  aaerad  lolume  ;  we  liad  it 
from  the  third  of  Gonotia.  which  recorda  the 
•rant  of  man')  aposlacy,  carried  on  through  the 
hialor;  ofiU  fatal  conseciuencet  in  all  the  aub- 
Mquent  initancea  of  sin,  individual  and  national 

first  sad  talu  i 

canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  Vui 
And,  to  remote  t^-  -*-»-^ 
qoalitj  or  inhci^i 

UM    ptofligala  BD  '  ' 

that  Ihej  should  ■ 

Ut^ths  sins  ofthi 

Why  are  the  . 

eventfae  crimes  of 


of  the  single 
Why  of  the 
of  the  erroi 
bT  the 


mglc  io5iancB  oF  vanity  in  JlMc 
rUie  loo  impetuous  leal  of  Etrhh  1 
irroi  of  the  almoel  perfect  Mu«T 
ionnccrity  of  Jacob?  Wh^of^ 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  n>l/4f 


BuMimilA, 
,  ofllieTemph!?Jvi 


«haf«  been  insariably  studied,  #raC(ffil_.| 
nore  minute deUil  the  vices  and  eror<of1(« 


Impious  kings  of  Ie 
tlwM  laataro  nineri 
bat  nMtanchoTy  sei 
which  wai  eril  in  ll 
•d  only  by  loo  freqiiei 

Mln»I  The  answei 
nniTeraal  lapse  cooh 
niUinjt  the  record 
eren  the  holiest  me 

Had  the  Holy  Scripli 
the  ftithful  delineation! 


iftho 

of  Judah ;  while 
aed.frith  the  brier, 
tthey  did   that 
^Jlord;  follow. 
imsUvftthal  they 
I  Uian   them- 
thth  br  our 
re^by  trana- 
Vicea,  friun  which 
not  eiomplf 
kept  hacVrVm  man 
of  the  illuittii  ' 


OBBB,  Liien,  oi  nereaiY  lo  pa{piBZ^,aocirines,  or 
of  philosophy  Iq  cptanrjc^  dt^^flf- worshippers 
to  mnlliply^llfoni  5   j^,     -" 

We  donoldeny jlial  the'rb4,re, in  Chaaslianilr, 
hl^h  snS  huly,in^(ilericii  bM^tboM  ■•earet 
thiD^,'  Ihouglathey  '  belo^gita  Sodt'  hm  their 
practical  uses  for  usj^they  («ach  oi  humility, 
(he  prime  ChristksK  graee;  thj  sand  as  to 
prayer,  and  iho^oicrcise  faith,  the  parent  al- 

hen,  the  poorest  lisU 

ohnrcbea  understand 

:n/J^j0  Im  made  by  tt  wise  nnlu  salTa. 

^SeVlkjtaa«ed  bv  a  practical  belief  oTa 

— I  ijg Tti^TBIfein  iible  truth  a. 

—  -*  i^  pio  truths,  martyrs  and  ^, 
ytod  aaints,  and  our  bless.  *' 
ived.  By  these  lew  aitaple 
Boyle,  and  Newton,  wera 
ibcoauae  their  law  their  religion 
-'—  of  their  philoaophy,  but  he. 
not  a  '  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called  i'  nor  their  acience, '  a  aeianca  of  oppoai. 
tion  ;'  but  a  acienca  and  a  philaso|Ay  wbiah  wera 
made  aubaorvient  to  Christianity,  and  bacanae 
their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  astonishing 
powers  of  mind.  These  wonderRil  men,  at 
whose  Ibet  the  learned  world  is  still  aUisGMl  to 
It,  aat  themselves  at  the  ftat  of  Jsmu.  Had 
tare  been  any  ottier  way  but  the  cross  by  whieli 
inners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps  or  all  meo 
L._.  — i:c.  J  (ohjyj  found  iL 

particular  dnctrine 


—Let  n 


a   few   plain   tiMhs ; 
:  is  tha  rowardf-  of 


the  doctrino  in 
Mt,  and  in  spite 
him,  would  not  have  oeen 
liaved,  would  not  hare  bet 
Christianity  hangs  on 
•that  God  is,  and  that  h 
■n  that  seek  him  ;'  that 
ftom  his  ori;;inal 

into  Ibis  world  and  died  up^in  the 
piate  sin,  and  to  save  sinnera ;  I' 
aacension  into  Heaven,  he  didnoti  .    ...    , 
imperlbcL     He  sent  hia  Holy  Spirit.^ln  per^  stimulated  by 
ibrmed  hia  jirat  oHice  by  giving  to  lhi^apoatlc4  our  lot, 
miraculouB  powcra.      Ilia  officii  did  not  cease 
there;  he  has  indeed  wiLhdiawn  hia  i^iraculous 
gifU,  but  he  still  continuva  his  silent  but  pow- 
erful operations,  and  that  in  their  duo  order  ;— 
Vol.  II.  S  K. 


.TftsJS. 

'e  Hi^or^ 


corrupt,  because  tho  Bible  tells  us  he  is  sa 
Let  UB  believe  tli^t  all  were  ao  by  nature,  aren 
the  beat,  aiaccwe  learn  it  fromDirina  authority. 
Is,  from  the  saniD  authority,  trace  the  dia. 
to  its  soorcs  from  ■  fillan  parent,  its  seat 
nrrupl  hesrt,  its  extent  through  llie  whole 
its  universality  over  ihe  entire  race. 
I  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  snbjeM 
to  frailtieB,.la  imperfections,  to  imfirmities ;  facta 
ompet  us  lo  canleas  a  propensity  to  crimes,  bat 
'oildly  men  confine  tho  camroission  of  them  to 
the  vulvar.  Bui  to  rcat  here  would  had  us  to  a 
t  false  eetimatc  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
(rary  lo  tlie  dociaiva  language  of  Scripture  t 
rould  eslabtiah  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
not  1  root.  I(  would  by  adiviaion  ofoiTea- 
<  inlo  two  clasMs,  deny  that  all  oSenoes  are 
LVed  from  one  common  principle. 

len.  men  would  eianine  their  own  bo. 

I  cloacty  as  they  censure  the  faults  of 

...    loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  the  in- 

ipient  aliirings  of  many  a  sin,  which,  wben 

niught  into  action  by  circUDlstancea,  produce 

snieqnencBB  the  moat  appalling.     Let  ds  then 

IsBs  Gud,  not  Ihatwssre  belter  than  other  men, 

but  that  we  are  jilaced  by  Providence  oot  of 

Ihe  reach  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation, 

'      ''  ivsrty,  which,  bad  they  been 

,ed  to  the  same  termination. 

Xet,  then.  Ihe  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 

Hts    Word,  and    the   knowledge   of  ourselvea, 

leilbh  OS,  that  tlierc  is  not,  hy  nature,  so  wide  a 

di&arance  between  ourselves  and  otbere  at  *• 


>. 
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{real  gjilf  61^-  Uifl  thtj  vi 

might  nut  pua  oTcr  to  tpe  alher. 

bok  to   anj   adpariai  (irtae,  u 

•trcDglh  of  CHir  own,  but  let  lu  Im 

1;  gTkliluda  to  that  mhttj  of  G^  which  hu 

EreHrverf  u«  froin  the  tsinplalioiii  to  which  thej 
an  yielded.  .  Bui,  aboTO  all,  let  11s  IfSh,  to  tbal 
prerenlingand  reitr|iniag;  grace  whtcli  is  willi- 
b«Id  from  none  who  aalt  it :  without  Ihia  all- 
powerful  grace,  Latimer  might  have  Isd  BaniiGr 
to  theslaks  \  with  it  Bonnet  ml^ht  ha  vd  ascend, 
ed  the  scafTold  a  martyr  lo  Ijaa  religinn.  With, 
oat  this  grace,  Luther  might  have  iutloned  on 
the  uJe  of  indulgaacea  j  uid  villi  ii  U^o  the 
Tenth  might  hafs  acoomptifibBd  t||s  btuaed 
Kork  of  Rebrmalion.  .'.  **       .      -^ 

y?r  •    '    ,-1 

*  --^■•.  \  ■ 

CHAP.  II.   ,V  {.',"•  • 

Tke  duty  of  Frayrr  inferred  /romSJf  hetj/^ai 
HEM  of  man.  \_  ^ 

M«N  i>  not  only  a  liDful,  he  ii  also  a  hclpleaa, 
and  therefore  I1  dependeat  being.  This  olferti 
new  and  powerful  motiveB  for  uie  neceesity  nf 

Erayer,  the  neceeBity  of  boking  Contiiiually 
igher  uower,  to  a  better  atrcngth  than  our  a 
irihal  Power  auatain  ua  not,  we  fall ,  if  he 

only  perfect  freedom,  but   perfect  Ealety,     < 

P' *  " 

""Bgino  we  are  aoie  ti 
The  aelf-aufficiency 
imaginary  dignity,  ia  a  favourite  doctrine  witl 
the  nominal  Cbrialian.   He  Acda  his  pride  witt 
this  perniciout  alimenl.  And,  aa  we  hear  much 
ao  we  hear  falMly,  of  the  digailjor  human  na 
tare.    Prayer,  Ibunded  on  the  true  principles  of 
Scripture,  alone   teachei  ui  wherein   our  Irut 
dignify  eonaiala.     The  digoiW 
tore  ia  a  pertect  anomaly.    Tr 
trsry  lo  the  common  opinion,  tt 
rent  excellence,  ia  actually  a  aenae  of  the  wi 
of  itj  it  coneista  not  in  our  valuing  ouraelx 
but  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  i 
on  God,  and  an  unceaaiag  aim  at  con  funnily 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  Knae  of  the  ainf 
aeaa  of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  olTcncea,  off 
our  utter  helpleaaneaa,  and  conatant  dcpcnileiir* 
can  bring  ns  to  fervent  and  peraevering  prayi 
How  did  Ihe  faith  of  the  siinla  of  old  11<      ' 
nnder  a  darker  diapensttion,  through  al 
clauda    and    ignorance    which    obtcurod    ineir 
Tiewa  of  God  l     *  They  looked  unto  Him,  and 
were  enlightened  !'  How  do  their  slender  mcaoa 
and  hi^h  allainmenta  reproach  ui '. 

David  (bund  tliat  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  la  re^Ul  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  lo  icsial  hix. 
outward  lemplationa,  nor  to  oonqaer  liie  inward 
oorrupliona.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  fot 
deliverance  'from  blood -guiltiness,'  for  a  g;Viev-i 
oualy  remembered  lin,  he  preyed  for  the  frinci- 
jU  of  piety,  for  the  ftunlmin  of  Iisliness,  for 
'  the  ersalion  of  a  clean  heart,'  for  'the  renew- 
ing of  s  right  sprit,'  for  ■  trnth  in  the  inward 


dignity,  c 


parts.'  that  the  '  comfort  of  God's  help  might 
be  granted  him.'  This  Dniform  avowal  of  Iba 
Hcrel  workings  of  ein,  this  uniform  dependeues 
on  Ihe  mercy  of  God  to  ps.rdoQ,  and  the  grace 
of  God  lo  Bssisl.  rentier  his  precatory  addressed 
though  Ibey  are  thoee  ofa  soteteign  and  a  war- 
rior, ao  universally  applicable  to  tlM  case  of 
every  private  Christian. 

Oaeofoor  besi  poets,— bimaelf  an  nnsgcccaa. 
fol  courtier. — from  a  personal  eiperieneo  oftli* 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation,  has 
eaid,  ifial  if  there  »era  the  man  in  Iha  worU 
whom  ho  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  be  would  wiah 
him  no|>rcBter  puniahment  then  aUcnifancfaaJ 
deptadtnre.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  lo  t)ic  dependants  on  mortal  great. 

NnwUtcAiAihcc  end  dependence  ore  the  Ter; 
essence  mtu  aj^,.flitl  fafety  and  hsppineaa  of  a 
l^istiaA.  •'  tJspcpdepcitjq'Oqd  is  bis  only  true 
literlyf  aa  |ltendaAeeaa  t[iiit  is  his  only  ttua 
coiTaolaiion.  X^^sSflot.  tor  human  laniur  is 
llobib  to  conthvEil  cliui^ioiktment ;  if  be  knock 
al  tlffi  da^;)^Jy»  patron,  Ihara  U  probably  a 
gencral^ifer  not  ^  admit  him.  In  lb*  bigher 
caai^  there  ta  a  apecisl  proniis*,  that  'to  hin 
that  knocka  it  shall  be  opened.'  The  hnmaa 
patron  hates  imporlunity  ( the  HeaTenlj  Patron 
invites  ill  Tlie  one  receive*  bis  anilor  aooord- 
ing  to  his  humour,  or  refiMss  hia  admission  from 
iha  capilcc  of  the  momemi  wilh  the  other, 
'iMg^fia  ito  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  tura. 
ItE.^iCoiiD  unto  lue,'  is  His  Dniform  inriU- 
^l^he  Mnighty  Donor  never  puts  off  His 
"■■'- -icllfiunor  lo  a  more  conTenienl  eeison. 
I  of  Request*  is  always  open.  He  re. 
e  pflition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered  j  He 
aa  loon  aa  it  ia  made  ;  and  thnngh  h* 
iispen^G  witb  a  continuance  of  the  ap. 
yet  to  every  fresh  applicalion  He  pro- 
nh  support.  He  will  itill  be  aotieited, 
n  order  ^stj)e  may  still  bestow.    Re. 

, ,^itls  do' ^et  •ihiuat   His  bounty,  not 

leaaen  Ili«i{Q>ier££lW|itment.    Repeated  sotici- 
.-.:—  gg  f^r  froiiuvMring  His  patienca,  i*  in 
nsljball  for  I»i.«auur, 
MofiBiepi 

'likani  should  be  «arly,  hat 
:JD^  it  not  though  il  be  laU. 
.d  f  apsat  mercies  on  God's  part,  ao,  to  the 
prais^  (if  hia  grace  be  il  said,  that  past  oifihneea 
on  A4T*tiwn  part  are  no  hindranoe  to  the  appli- 
Vl>o<i^  hearty  repentance,  or  Ihe  answer  of 


S!«; 


power  haa  many  claimant*  on 
lis  lavuui,  anu  coin  uarativelj  few  boon*  to  ba- 
ito^  The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His 
[in^nd  only  blamca  the  solicitor  for  Coming  so 
leldftn,  or  coming  ao  late,  or  slaying  so  litlli  a 
vhilc.  He  only  wiahea  that  bis  heat  fifti  wet* 
nlfre  carneally  aought. 

VVhi^n  we  eolicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
■Tmn  upon  the  etrenglh  of  aome  pretence  lo  hia 
av^r-lhe  hope  of  some  reward  for  paat  ser- 
'iccrj  MTon  if  wo  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
nsini^  Bomulhing  like  merit.  But  when  we 
ipproacli  atir  Iluaicnly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 

having  any  ihing  like  claim,  any  thing  like  ms. 

~'t.  to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  our  only  ae. 
iplablc  phi,  is  our  utter  want  both  of  claim 
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ind  merit,^-i8  the  utter  destitution  of  all  that 
can  recommend  us;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  fa- 
four,  when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejection , 
we  are  encourajred  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  dis- 
loyalty, we  ask  for  the  privileges  of  subjects  ,- 
tlu>ugh  nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we 
plead  the  privileges  of  children, — we  implore  the 
nenderness  of  a  &ther. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power  who  may 
fermerly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  contrives 
to  soften  his  displeasure  by  representing  that  the 
oilence  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  petitioner 
to  God  uses  no  such  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
eries,  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  great* 

He  who  docs  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  *  the  helplessness  of  man,*  on  which  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  built, — even  he 
who  does  nominally  profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a 
doetrine  of  Scripture ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  ezpe. 
rimen tally  acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel 
it  in  the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  con- 
science, in  his  discovery  of  the  evil  workings  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  wrong  propensities  of 
his  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimony  to 
its  truth, — such  a  one  will  not  pray  earnestly  for 
its  cure, — will  not  pray  with  that  feeling  of  his 
helplessness,  with  that  sense  of  dependence  on 
Divine  assistance,  which  alone  makes  prayer 
efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quate conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eves  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  h4  himself  waa 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus- 
pect its  existence,  tiU  he  is  in  some  measure  de- 
livered from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
wiH  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  wiU 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  so 
fervently  or  so  frequency,  as  this  ever-abiding 
■ense  of  our  corrupt  and  helpless  nature,  as  our 
not  being  able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  our- 
•elves  to  any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power 
to  avoid,  by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is 
evil. 


CHAP.  HI. 
Prayer.    Its  DeJinitioTL 

Prater  is  the  application  of  want  to  Him  who 
alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voice  of  sin  to  Him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  urgency  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility,  the  fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  not 
eloquence,  but  earnestness;  not  figures  of  speech, 
bat  compunctions  of  soul.  It  is  the  *  Lord  save 
US,  we  perish,*  of  drowning  Peter ;  the  pry  of 
faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the noblestemploymentof  created 
beings;  confession,  the  natural  language  of 
guilty  creatures;  praise,  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  pardoned  sinners. — Prayer  is  desire ; 
the  abaaement  of  contrition ;  the  energy  of  gra- 


titude. It  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind, 
nor  an  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor  an  act  of  the 
memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the  soul  towards 
ite  Maker.  It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  crea- 
ture struck  with  a  sense  of  ite  own  misery,  and 
of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressing, experimentelly  convinced  of  ite  own 
emptiness,  and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God . 
of  bis  readiness  to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  ol 
his  willingness  to  save.  It  is  not  an  emotion 
produced  in  the  senses,  nor  an  effect  wrought 
by  the  imagination  ;  but  a  determination  of  the 
will,  an  effusion  of  the  heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge,  by 
prompting  us  to  look  afler  our  sins,  in  order  to 
pray  against  them  ;  it  is  a  motive .  to  vigilance, 
by  teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect 

Praver  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understendinff  must  ap. 
ply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions, or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adoration 
of  them.  It  would*  not  be  a  reasonable  service 
if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be  rational 
worship,  or  the  human  worshipper  would  not 
bring  to  the  service  the  distinguishing  faculty 
of  his  nature,  which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spi- 
ritual worship,  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
quality  to  make  it  accepteble  to  Him  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  who  has  declared  that  he  will  be 
worshipped  *  in  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  iteelf  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
ness. It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
mand of  Grod,  and  the  example  of  Christ 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  ordi- 
nations of  God ;  a  perfect  congruity  in  the  wholo 
scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man  were  not 
a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the  Gospel 
enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessary.  Had 
not  prayer  been  an  importent  means  for  curing 
those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom  would 
not  have  ordered  it  He  would  not  have  prohi- 
bited every  thing  which  tends  to  inffame  and 
E remote  them,  had  they  not  existed ;  nor  would 
e  have  commanded  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them,  had  not 
their  existence  been  fatal. — Prayer,  therefore,  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  his  economy  and  of  our 
obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of 
Prayer,  that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  of 
God  to  suppose  he  requires  information  of  our 
wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile. 
We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wante,  but 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  wante  wiiich  he  al- 
ready knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his 
promises  to  our  necessities  us  to  our  requests,  it 
is  reasonable  that  our  requeste  should  be  made 
before  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be 
relieved. — God  does  not  promise  to  those  who 
want  that  they  shall  *  have,*  but  to  those  who 

*  ask  ;*  nor  to  those  who  need  that  th6y  shall 

*  find,*  but  to  tliose  who  *  seek.'  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  wants 
being  a  ground  of  obiection  to  rrajrer,  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  ground  lor  our  application.  Were 
he  not  Knowfedge  itself,  our  information  would 
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be  of  as  little  use,  as  our  application  would  be, 
were  he  not  Groodness  itaelf. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  Prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  asrefealcd  in  Scripture,  of 
our  relation  to  Him,  and  dependence  on  Him. 
If,  therefore,  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  want  the  high- 
est motives  to  this  duty,  and  the  best  helps  for 
performing  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these 
inotiYes,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnecessary,  and  exhorta- 
tion superfluous. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulness  of  many 
Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  volume.  They  hear  it  pe- 
riodically, they  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
contented  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
superficially ;  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit  If  they 
store  their  memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not 
impress  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  They  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spiritual  life  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not 
pray  over  it :  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc- 
trines as  of  practical  application  ;  the^  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment,  whieh  alone 
can  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises,  and  apply  its  denunciations  to  their 
own  actual  case.  They  do  not  use  it  as  an  un- 
erring  line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude,  or 
detect  their  own  obliquities. 

In  our  retirements  we  too  oAen  fritter  away 
our  precious  moments — moments  rescued  from 
the  world — in  trivial,  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed  in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give 
the  reins  to  our  imagination,  let  us  send  this 
excursive  faculty  to  range  among  great  and  no- 
ble objects.  Let  it  stretch  forward,  under  the 
sanction  of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  pro- 
phecy, to  the  accomplishment  of  those  glorious 
promises  and  tremendous  threateninffs  which 
vrill  soon  be  realized  in  the  eternal  world.  These 
are  topics  which,  under  the  safe  and  sober 
guidance  of  Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  specu- 
lations, and  sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The 
same  Scripture,  while  it  expands  and  elevates 
the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  truth ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  teach 
it,  that  its  boldest  excursions  must  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  astonishing  realities  of  a  future 
state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  exclusively 
the  object  of  our  prayers.  While  we  keep,  with 
a  self-abasmg  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intentness  on  that  mercy 
which  deanseth  from  all  sin.  Let  our  prayers 
be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  all  com- 
plaint When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  that  they  are  attainted  rebels,  the  hopeless, 
ness  of  pardon  hardens  them  into  disloyalty. 
Let  them  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  as  well 
as  to  the  rebellion  of  the  subject  If  we  con- 
template his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  Ciospel, 
then,  though  our  humility  will  increase,  our 
despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this,  as  in  hu- 
man instances,  will  create  affection,  *  Wo  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us.* 

I^t  us,  therefore,  always  keep  our  ooworthi* 


ness  in  view,  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ;  but  never  plead 
it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to 
him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are 
unworthy  for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst,  on 
repentance,  will  be  accepted  for  his  sake,  and 
through  his  merits. 

In  prayer,  then,  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
especially,  his  mercies  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much  as  our  sins ;  our 
obligations  to  him  as  much  as  our  departures 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearts  s 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  not  with  a 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirits,  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  the  Divine  issistanca  We 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity,  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  that 
power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for  in 
ourselves :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of  his 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but  to 
induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men 
to  despair.  The  charj^  is  just,  in  one  sense,  u 
to  the  fact ;  but  false  m  the  sense  intended.  It 
teaches  us  to  despair,  indeed,of  ourselves,  while 
it  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidote  to  despair.  Faith  quickens  Un 
doubting,  while  it  humbles  the  presumptuoos 
spirit  The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  Grod  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine ;  but  wronf  in  ap. 
plying  it  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  charac> 
ters.  The  mal-apprppriation  of  Scripture  pro- 
mises and  threatenings  is  the  cause  of  much  er- 
ror and  delusion. 

Some  devout  enthusiasts  have  follen  into  er- 
ror by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable  disinter- 
estedness, asserting  that  Grod  is  to  be  loved  ex- 
clusively for  himself,  with  an  absolute  renunci- 
ation of  any  view  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  yet 
that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary,  which  in- 
volves God*s  glory  with  our  own  happiness,  and 
makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests,  lliough 
we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  Grod  supremely ; 
though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  actuating 
principle;  yet  he  has  graciously  permittei^ 
commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own  hap- 
piness to  this  primary  object  The  Bible  exhi- 
bits not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  preposterously  imagining,  than  an  ab- 
solute renunciation  of  all  benefit  to  ourselves  is 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  Grod*s  glory  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  from  seeking 
any  happiness  independent  of  him,  and  unde- 
rived  from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him 
supremely,  he  has  connected  an  unspeakable 
blessing  with  a  paramount  duty,  the  highest 
privilege  with  the  most  piisitive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  is  the  God 
of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to 
take  the  Lord  for  his  Grod.  To  close  with  God*8 
I  offers,  to  accept  his  invitations,  to  receive  God 
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M  our  portion  mtiit  ■orely  be  mora  pleanogf  to 
oar  heayenlj  Father,  thaa  Boparating  our  hap- 
pinen  from  hb  glory.  To  disconnect  oar  inter- 
eats  ftom  hia  goodneaa,  is  at  once  to  detract 
from  hia  perfectiona,  and  to  obacure  the  briffht- 
neas  of  oar  own  hopea.  The  declarations  of  the 
inapired  writera  are  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  heavenly  hoata.  They  proclaim  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  thehappineaa  of  hia  creatures, 
•o  far  from  interfering,  are  connected  with  each 
other.  We  know  but  of  one  anthem  oorapoaed 
and  suo^  by  angela,  and  this  moat  harmonioua- 
ly  combmea  *  the  glory  of  God  in  the  higheat, 
with  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men? 

*  Tlie  beauty  of  Scripture,'  aays  the  gjreat 
Saxon  reformer,  *  consists  in  pronouns.*  This 
God  is  our  God ;  God,  even  our  own  God  shall 
blesa  ua.  How  delightful  the  appropriation !  to 
gloriiy  him  as  being  in  himself  consummate  ex- 
cellence, and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
hia  excellence  is  directed  to  our  felicity  !  Here 
modeaty  would  be  ingratitude,  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 
would  be  diaaolving  the  aatonishing  connection 
which  he  had  condescended  to  establish  between 
himaelf  and  hia  rational  creaturea. 

The  Scripture  Sainta  make  this  union  the 
chief  ground  of  their  grateful  exultation  :  *  Mjf 
atrength,*  •my  rock,'  'my  fortreaa,'  *tny  deli- 
verer  !*  Again,  *  let  the  Grod  of  my  aalvation 
be  exalted !'  Now  take  away  the  pronoun,  and 
subatitute  the  article  the,  how  comparatively 
eold  ia  the  impreasion !  The  consummation  of 
the  joy  arises  from  the  peculiarity,  the  intimacy, 
the  endearment  of  the  relation. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
joy  diminiahed,  when  he  blesses  his  God  aa  *  the 
God  of  them  that  trust  in  him.'  All  general 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  merciea, 
ara  mine  individually,  are  mine  aa  completely 
aa  if  no  other  ahared  in  the  enjoyment — life, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavena,  the  sun  and  stars, 
whataoever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreatea  the 
spirits  7  My  obligation  ia  as  great  aa  if  the 
mercy  bad  been  made  purely  for  me ;  aa  great? 
nay,  it  is  greater ;  it  is  augmented  by  a  aenae 
of  the  milliona  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  peraonal  obligation 
holds  good,  nay,  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies  of 
Redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour,  aa  com- 
pletely  as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  mo.  That 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,'  ia  diffusion  without 
abatement;  it  ia  general  participation  without 
individual  diminution.    Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  merciea.  But  common  merciea, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  becauae 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
aaaigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reaaon  that  they  ought  to  bo  moat  prized, 
becauae  tliey  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  oua  support,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn,  wo  begin  to 
find  that  tney  are  also  most  essential  to  oar 


oomlbrt  Nothing  raises  the  pride  of  a  bleasing 
like  its  removal,  whereaa  it  waa  its  continuance 
which  should  have  taught  us  its  worth.  We 
require  noveltiea  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not 
considering  that  it  ia  the  duration  of  mercies 
which  enhancea  their  value.  We  want  fVesh  ex- 
citements. We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed 
as  things  of  course,  aa  thinga  to  which  we  have 
a  sort  of  claim  by  prescription ;  aa  if  Grod  had 
no  right  to  withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestow 
ed,  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  continue  what  he 
has  once  been  pleaaed  to  confer. 

But  that  the  aun  haa  shown  nnremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  ia  not  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power,  than  that  the 
hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  heavena,  and  mark- 
ed out  his  progress  throurh  them,  once  said  by 
his  servant,  *  Sun,  atand  thou  still  upon  Gideon.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  his 
uninterrupted  career,  and  •rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  hia  courae,'  for  six  thousand  years,  ia  a 
mote  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotence 
than  that  ho  should  have  been  once  auspended 
by  the  hand  which  set  him  in  motion.  That 
the  ordinancea  of  Heaven,  that  the  eatabltshed 
laws  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day 
interrupted  to  aervo  a  particular  occasion,  ia  a 
loss  real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  leaa  substan- 
tial bleasing,  than  that  in  auch  a  multitude  of 
ages  they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed 
coarse,  for  the  comfort  of  the  whole  systom. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ougnt  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  hii 
prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  Grod,  in  pro- 
mising to  •  give  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,'  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things ;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  aa  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  api- 
ritual  blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  Uie  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gift  Here  our  prayer  requires  no 
qualifying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  Grod  himself  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or 
to  pleaae  him  too  much. 

God  shows  his  munificenco  in  encouraging  as 
to  ask  most  earnestly  for  the  greateat  thinsa,  by 
promising  that  the  smaller  *  shall  be  added  onto 
us.'  We  therefore  acknowledge  his  liberality 
most,  when  we  request  the  highest  favours,  m 
manifests  His  infinite  superiority  to  earthly  fa- 
tliers,  by  chiefly  delighting  to  confer  those  spi- 
ritual gifls  which  they  loss  solicitously  desire 
for  their  children,  thau  those  worldly  advan* 
tages  on  which  God  sets  so  little  value. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin,  in  general,  is 
too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We 
must  bring  it  home  to  our  own  hearts,  else  we 
may  be  confessing  another  man's  sins,  and  over- 
looking our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant 
fault,  we  ahould  pray  more  eapecially  against 
the  fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which 
we  particularly  stand  in  nee(^  we  ahould  dwell 
on  our  own  deficiencioa  in  that  virtue,  till  our 
aonls  become  deeply  affectad  with  our  want  of 
it    Oor  prayers  should  be  eircomatautial,  not 
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as  was  before  obserred,  for  the  inforroation  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our 
own  dull  affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation 
ufour  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  de- 
pendence, the  enlarging  on  our  especial  iner. 
cies  will  tend  to  keep  aliTe  a  sense  of  gratitude ; 
while  indif^criminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgiving,  leafe  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
definite devotion,  and  unafiecting  generalities, 
without  personality,  and  without  appropriation. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  we  except  th  se  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest, and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  family,  and,  especially,  of  public  prayer. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it. 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing  does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish- 
'  ness ;  that  we  grudge  expending  on  Him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inter- 
est   Though  he  grants  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 
Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of  the 
remark  of  a  certain  great  ■  political  wit,*  who 
apologized  for  his  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
by  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  vdutUeer  to  his  duty.    How 
many  excuses  do  we  find  for  not  being  in  time! 
Ilow  many  apologies  for  brevity  !    Iiow  many 
evasions  for  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  oflen, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  Divine  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which 
are  least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
religion.    Our  energies,  which  were  so  readily 
exerted  in  the  society  wo  have  just  quitted,  are 
sunk  as  we  approach  the  Divine  presence.   Our 
hearts,  which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous 
conversation,  become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if 
it  were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  affections.    Our  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour,  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  sluggish  bcray  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other ;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it    How  do  our  fancies  rove  back  to  the  plea- 
Bures  we  have  been  enjoying!    How  apt  are  the 
diversified  images  of  those  pleasures  to  mix 
themselves  with  our  better  thoughts,  to  pull 
down  our  higher  aspirations!    As  prayer  re- 
quires all  the  energies  of  the  compound  being 
of  man,  so  we  too  oflen  feel  as  if  there  were  a 
confederacy  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  disin- 
cline and  disqualify  us  for  it 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again ;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposedness,  a  love  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
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victions  of  the  understanding  will  beeome  tb 
affections  of  the  heart 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  funda 
mental  truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  l| 
m.editate  on  them  seriously,  to  pra]^  over  then 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  hear^ 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  holiness, 
than  to  labour  afler  variety,  ingenuity,  or  eb. 
gancc.  The  indulgence  of'^ima? ination  will  ra. 
ther  distract  than  edify.  Searching  afler  inge. 
nious  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  attention 
from  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixedness 
of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  devoted- 
ness  of  spirit  Whatever  is  subtle  and  refined, 
is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptural.  If  we  do  not 
guard  the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  set  more  value 
on  original  thoughts  than  devout  affections.  It 
is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down  imagina- 
tions which  gratify  the  natural  activity  of  the 
mind,  while  they  leave  Ihe  heart  unhumbled. 

Wo  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  we  should 
keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  depend- 
ence ;  we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *  iVbto 
is  the  accepted  time.*  *  To-day  we  must  hear 
his  voice.*  *  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.* 
The  manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  to- 
morrow will  have  its  own  wants,  and  must  have 
its  own  petitions.  To-morrow  we  mast  seek 
anew  the  bread  of  heaven. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our  de- 
votions with  unfurnished  minds.  We  should  bt 
always  laying  in  materials  fur  prayer,  by  a  dili- 
^nt  course  of  serious  reading,  by  treasuring  op^ 
in  our  minds  the  most  important  truths.  If  wti 
rush  into  the  Divine  presence  with  a  vacant,  or 
ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a  heart  fuQ 
of  the  world  ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or 
qualification  for  the  work  we  are  about  to  en* 
gage  in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our  petitions 
will  be  heard  or  granted.'  There  must  be  some 
congrnity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 
some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our  minds  and 
the  business  in  which  thev  are  employed,  if  we 
would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

We  are  oflen  deceived  both  as  to  the  princi- 
ple and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When,  from 
some  external  cause,  the  heart  is  glad,  the  spi- 
rits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongue  volu- 
ble, a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  rel 
suit ;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready 
flow  we  are  willing  to  impose  on  ourselves  for 
piety. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  dejected, 
the  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts  confused ; 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and  to 
mourn  that,  because  we  have  had  no  pleasure 
in  praying  our  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  as- 
cended to  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  eases 
we,  perhaps,  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  These 
unready  accents,  these  fiiltering  praises,  these 
ill-expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  accept- 
ance than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
so  well  satisfied :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be, 
of  shining  thoughts,  floating  on  the  fmncv,  elo- 
quent words  dwelling  on  the  lips ;  the  rormer 
might  be  the  ^ghing  of  a  contrite  epirit  abased 
by  the  feeling  of  its  own  unworthineM,  and 
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und  hf  tba  pvftdiiMu  of  ■  bolj  uiil  hauL 
MarchiDg  God.  The  fasul  ii  diiHtiified  witfa 
iH  own  dull  uid  tut^u  repelitioni  which,  with 


BueQcy  but  erea  v 
IT  prajBri.  ViDJIy  ait.j  grow  oul 
ortiM  niy  act  of  isDouncin^  it,  aod  wB  mty 
begin  to  (eel  proud  at  hanng  bainblGd  oui- 
•elirae  ■>  eloqiwptlj. 

Tbora  u,  howeTcr,  a  itnin  and  tpirilorprayer 
equally  diitinct  from  that  faeilit;  and  copioui- 
■Ma  for  which  we  oeitainly  are  neTer  the  bet- 
tor ia  the  light  orGud,  and  from  that  con itraint 
and  drynen  (or  which  we  ma^  be  uever  the 
wane.  There  ii  a  aimple,  aolid,  pious  itnuD 
•f  prajec,  id  which  the  aapplicant  ia  ao  fillad 
Biw  occapiod  with  a  leaaa  of  hi*  own  depen. 
darica,  and  of  the  impartance  of  iha  thiogi  for 
wnieh  lia  aaka,  and  eo  perioaded  of  the  power 
and  grace  of  God  Ihroueh  Christ  to  give  him 
thoaa  (hinga,  that  while  he  ii  eagaged  in  it,  ba 
doe*  not  msielj  imagioe,  but  feel*  aaiuted  (hat 
God  ia  nigb  to  him  ■■  s  reconciled  Father,  so 
Ual  e<«r;  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off  fVom 
tiia  mind.  '  He  luiowa,'  a*  3t.  John  expreacei 
it, 'Hut  he  baa  thepatilioiuhedavradofGod,' 
and  feela  the  (nilb  of  that  promiee, '  while  the; 


rf  Prayer, 


Or  til  Effteti  efPraytr. 
It  ia  objected  hy  a  certi 


'  hunbla  aa  hii  plea  would  ba  thought,  thi 
arro^Dt  in  luch  ineigniliCBnt  beinga  ae  we  are 
\  to  preaame  to  lay  oar  petty  necenilica  before 
\  the  Great  ind  Gloiiou*  GoA,  who  cannot  be  ci. 
pocted  to  coodeacend  to  the  mallitude  of  trifling 
and  eren  interlering  request*  which  are  brought 
befbre  him  by  hii  eroaturea.  Theee  aad  such 
till*  objections  arise  from  mean  and  unworthy 
thought*  of  the  Great  Gofcrnoi  of  the  Univerie. 
It  aeams  a*  ifthoae  who  make  them  conaidered 
(be  Moat  Hlsh  aa  ■  inch  a  one  as  Ihemaelies  ;' 
■  Being,  wfaa  can  perform  a  certain  given 
qoantitf  of  bnainesa,  but  who  would  be  oTor- 
pDwared  with  an  additioasl  quantity.  Or,  at 
belt,  is  it  not  omaideting  the  Almighty  in  the 
bght,  not  of  an  Infinite  God,  but  of  a  great  m  in, 
of  ■  minuter,  or  a  king,  who,  white  be  aoperin- 
tends  public  and  Datinnal  cancems,  i*  obliged 
to  neglect  email  and  indiridual  petitions;  be-  i 
CaDeeDia  band*  being  full,  he  cannot  apare  that 
kisura   and  attantion  which  auffice  for  eiery 


'■n(orttRlhiiUfliIa.nDiiii»o>lancrorUHliesrt, 

.^ :., wiKiyMMandlneorwel, 

,  10  biiBt  back  Um  ttrajvd 


thing  1  Tha^  do  not  oMUidet  hint  a*  that  in- 
finitely  gracious  Being,  who,  while  lie  bebolda 
at  once  all  that  ia  doing  in  hcaTSQ  and  in  eartfai 
i*  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to  the  aorrowfiil 
alghing  ofthe  priaooer,  as  ifeacb  of  these  ihr> 
lorn  ereaturee  were  individually  the  objeot  of 
his  undivided  aUantioD. 

Tbeae  critics,  who  are  lor  sparing  the  So- 
preme  Being  (he  trouble  uf  onr  prayers,  and 
who,  if  J  may  ao  apaak  wilhout  profaneneia, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  uf  part  of  his  bur- 
den, by  laaigning  to  hii  care  ooly  auch  a  por- 
tion is  m*y  be  more  eaaily  nianaged.  seem  Id 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  bia  attribute*. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  put*  him  aa 
easily  within  leaeb  of  all  knowledge,  aa  infinha 
power  doe*  of  all  performance ;  tbat  he  is  a 
Being  ia  whose  plana  compleiity  makes  no 
difficulty,  variety  no  obttiuction,  and  multi- 
plicity DO  confuaioD  ;  tha(  to  ubiquity  diatanoa 
does  not  exist ;  that  (o  iDGui(j  space  is  annihi- 
lated; that  paat,  preaeut,  and  fUture,  are  dis- 
cerned more  accurately  at  one  glance  of  Hia 
eye,  (o  whom  a  thousand  years  are  a*  one  day, 
thin  a  single  moment  of  lime  or  a  eingle  point 
of  space  oan  be  by  our*. 

Another  clai*  continue  to  bring  forward,  aa 
pertinacioualy  as  if  it  had  never  been  anawarad, 
the  exhausted  ar|[Unient,  that  •eeiug  God  ia 
immutable,  no  palilJoni  ofoura  can  ever  ohanga 
Him  :  that  evenu  tbsmaelvea  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a 
faUl  necessity,  it  ii  folly  to  think  that  we  oan 
disturb  the  esiabliahed  laws  of  the  universe,  or 
interrupt  the  courae  of  Provideuce  by  our  pray. 
era ;  and  tbat  it  ia  abaurd  to  snppoae  Iheae  firm 
decrees  can  be  reverted  by  any  raqueala  of  ours. 

Without  entering  inlo  (be  wide  and  trackles* 
field  of  late  and  free  will,  we  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  these  objections  apply  equally  to 
all  human  actiona  as  well  aa  to  prayer.  It  may 
therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged,  that 
—■--"-■"' liable  ai'''    ' 


therefore 
n  Him  01 


if  hia  attributes. 
B  wisdom  as  well  aa  bappineaa 
ableChrlatianapirit!  Such  a 
it  as  '  Draw  near  unto  God, 


ir  own  state.  Weak  aa 
weij  as  impious  reasoning  I  It  may  be  qoestionad 
whether  even  the  modern  French  and  German 
philoaophers  might  not  be  prevailfd  upon  to 
acliiiDwledge  the  existence  ofGod,  if  they  migbl 
make  such  •  i ''■■-  -"--■-'— 

How  much 
result*  from  a 
plain  practloa 
and  he  will  d: 
consolation,  more  true  knowledge  of  his  wanla 
and  their  remedy  to  the  heart  of  a  penitent  aia- 
ner,  than  all  the  (omee  of  casuistry,  which  hava 
puuted  the  world  ever  since  the  question  ma 
first  set  afloat  by  its  original  propounder*. 

And  aa  the  plain  man  ouly  )[0t  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  (here  was  auch  a  Ifaing  a*  motion,  in 
answer  to  the  philnsopher  who,  in  an  elaborat* 
theory,  denied  i(;  ao  the  plain  Cbrlatian,  whan 
he  is  borne  donn  with  the  assurance  thst  thar* 
is  no  ellicacy  in  prayer,  requirea  no  betlar 
argument  to  repel  th*  aaaertion  than  the  good 
ha  finds  in  prayer  itself.  A  Cbriatian  know*, 
because  he  feel*,  that  prayer  is,  though  in  ■ 
way  to  liini  insoinlable,  the  madinin  of  ta^ 
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nexion  between  God  and  his  rational  creatures, 
the  method  appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  his 
blessings  upon  as.  The  Christian  knows  that 
prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  nnitingr  two 
ideas,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence,  the 
other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  compass  of  the  imagination ;  namely,  that 
it  is  the  link  of  communication  between  *  the 
Hi^h  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,* 
and  that  heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  de. 
lights  to  dwell.'  He  knows  that  this  inexplica- 
ble union  between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so 
essentially  different,  can  only  be  maintained  by 
prater ;  that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain 
which  unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with 
heaven,  man  with  God.  I 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  observ> 
ed,  cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while  he 
/ef2s  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to  let  the 
learned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone 
prayer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  deri? es  benefit  from 
it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give 
a  scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion : 
be  is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat 
has  nourished  him  :  and  he  leaves  to  the  philo- 
sopher, who  may  choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he 
has  elaborated  his  treatise,  to  etanre  in  the  in- 
terim.— ^Thc  Christian  feeli  better  than  he  is 
able  to  explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiri- 
tual life  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  ha* 
bitual  prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life  with- 
out frequent  bodily  nourishment.  He  feels  re- 
novation  and  strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the 
appointed  means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his 
soul  can  no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers 
kept  in  continual  vigour  by  the  prayers  of  a 
distant  day,  than  his  body  by  the  aliment  of  a 
distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, far  more  constraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im- 
perative than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  conviction  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any  ex- 
perience of  its  consolations.  Prayer  is  the  com- 
mand  of  Ood ;  the  plain,  positive,  repeated  in- 
junction of  the  Most  Hi^h,  who  declares,  *  He 
will  be  inquired  of.*  This  is  enough  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even  though  a 
promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  attached  to 
the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to  our  un- 
speakable comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear  as 
the  precept :  *  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.*  This 
is  encouragement  enough  for  the  plain  Chris- 
tian. As  to  the  nuinner  in  whichi  prayer  is 
made  to  coincide  with  the  general  scheme  of 
God*s  plan  in  the  government  of  human  affairs  ; 
bow  God  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
«iir  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Christian  does  not  very  critically  examine, 
his  precise  and  immediate  duty  being  to  pray, 
and  not  to  examine. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  the  humble 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  which  cannot  lie,*  of 
numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
prater  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting  eala- 
amitiet,  both  national  and   individual;  it  is 


enough  for  him  to  be  convinced  ezperimentally 
by  that  internal  evidence  which  is  perhaps  para, 
mount  to  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  be  him 
self  has  received  from  prayer,  when  all  other 
comforts  have  failed  and,  above  all,  to  end  with 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  began,  the  only 
motive  indeed  which  he  requires  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty ;  it  is  motiye  enough 
for  him,— that  thus  saUh  the  Lsrd, 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro. 
verting  any  of  these  premises,  yet  neglect  to 
build  practical  consequences  on  tlm  admisaioii 
of  them  ;  who  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  liye  either  in  the 
irregular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it,  as 
appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
almost  without  prayer,  may  be  said,  *  to  live 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.*  To  such  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
lose.  The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  thoee  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for ;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  either 
neglect  or  despise.  *0  that  they  were  wise! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  tfa^y  would  con* 
sider  their  latter  end  !* 

There  are  again,  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared, 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 
of  faitn  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
is  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it. 
*They  do  not  find,*  say  they,  *that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  are  the  worse ;  or  perhaps 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  ai!airs  even  be- 
fore they  dropt  the  practice,  and  so  bad  no  en- 
couragement to  go  on.*  They  do  not  know  that 
they  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do  not  hnom 
how  much  worse  their  affairs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they  do 
not  know  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,*  or 
that,  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
they  might  nave  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  *  restrains  prayer,*  be- 
cause he  is  not  certain  that  he  obtains  every  in- 
dividual rec^uest ;  for  he  is  persuaded  tliat  God, 
in  compassion  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in 
great  mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and 
oflen  disappoints  his  most  favoured  children  by 
giving  them  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he 
knows  is  really  good  for  them.  The  froward 
child,  OS  a  pious  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the 
shining  blade,  which  the  tender  parent  with- 
holds, knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
of  tried  faith.    Of  this  holy   perseveranoe  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.     Defeat  and  disappoint 
ment  rather  stimulated  than  stopped  his  pray  era 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo 
quence  he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  bat  1 
am  not  heard:  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  ne 
judgment:*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he  notwith 
standing  of  the  duty  of  continuing  this  holy  im 
portunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 

*  Bishop  HaU 
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vnalnkni  (kith,  bj  which  he  wu  enabled  to  hraak 
oat  into  that  rablime  apoatropbe,  *  Though  he 
lUy  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.* 

Bat  maj  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  considera- 
ble daas,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  objec- 
tiom  which  we  have  stated  against  the  use  of 
prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  rejecting,  that  they 
are  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  it ; 
who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety; 
who,  while  they  consider  prayer  as  an  indis- 
pensable form,  belieye  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heoft  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce?  ||^y«  who  yet  adhere 
sonipaloosly  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  sospect  those  of  hypocrisy 
or  fiwatieism  who  adopt  the  true  scriptural 
▼iews  of  prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may 
be  so  wrested  as  to  be  made  to  speak  almost  any 
langoage  in  support  of  almost  any  opinion,  these 
persons  lay  hold  on  Scripture  itself,  to  bear  them 
out  in  their  own  slight  viewa  of  this  duty ;  and 
they  profess  to  borrow  from  thence  the  ground 
of  Oiat  censure  which  they  cast  on  the  more  se- 
rioas  Christians.  Among  the  many  passages 
which  haye  been  made  to  convey  a  meaning  fo- 
reign to  their  original  desi^s,  none  have  been 
seised  upon  with  more  avidity  by  snch  persons 
than  the  pointed  censores  of  our  Saviour  on 
those  *  who  for  a  pretence  make  long  praters  ;* 
as  well  as  on  those  *  who  use  vain  repetitions, 
and  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speak- 
ing.* Now  the  things  here  intended  to  be  re- 
proved were  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the 
error  of  all  those  who  depended  on  the  success 
of  their  prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit 
of  the  one,  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  oar 
Saviour  never  meant  that  thoso  severe  repre- 
hensions should  cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of 
pious  Chrbtians,  to  which  uey  do  not  at  all 
apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
lonbt  but  one  of  the  most  affecting  specimens 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  Publican, 
^uU  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
nd  self-abasement  which  is  the  verjr  principle 
^d  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen,  per- 
haps, is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up 
of  the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  we 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  the  few  hasty  words, 
to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would  stint  the 
■canty  devotions  of  others  and  themselves,  will 
be  always  found  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the 
humble  penitsnt,  who,  being  a  sinner,  has  much 
to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  pardoned  sin- 
ner, has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such  a  one, 
perhaps,  cannot  always  pour  out  the  fulness  of 
Lis  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridgments. 

Even  the  sincerest  Christian,  when  he  wishes 
to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  often  to  lament  its 
coldness  though  he  foels  that  he  has  received 
much,  and  has,  therefore,  much  to  be  thankful 
fiyr,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  ones  to  bring  his  way- 
ward spirit  into  such  a  postore  as  shdl  fit  it  for 
the  soleoio  duty.    Such  a  one  has  not  merely 


•  fiiibopHalL 


hb  form  to  repeat,  bat  he  hai  his  tempers  to  re^ 
duce  to  order,  his  affections  to  excite,  and  his 
peace  to  make.  Uis  thoughts  may  be  realizing 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Prophet  on  the  idol  Baa^ 
*  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,*  and  must  be  re 
called ;  hb  heart,  perhaps,  *  sleepeth,  and  musf 
be  awaked.*  A  devout  supplicant,  too,  wiU 
labour  to  afl^t  and  warm  his  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes  of  God,  in 
imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like  Jeho- 
saphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate  *  the  power 
and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of  the  Most 
High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the  sentiments  of  awe, 
and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  humility  in  his  own 
soul.*  He  will  labour  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  dilated  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  holy  affections.  *  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.*  A 
heart  thus  animated,  thus  warmed  with  Divine 
love,  cannot  always  scrupulously  limit  itself  to 
the  mere  hueinese  of  prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
It  cannot  contsnt  itself  with  merely  spreading 
out  its  own  necessities,  but  expands  in  contem- 
plating the  perfections  of  Him  to  whom  he  b 
addressing  them. 

The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  long, 
er  governed  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet,  grieves 
to  find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.  Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  wants  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  b  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ; 
yet,  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in 
those  strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas ! 
even  then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  hb 
insensibility,  his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore 
the  liKleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer.  The  best  Christbn  is  but  too  liable 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  Hfo,' 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
flect that  he  is  but  dust  and  ashes.  How  can 
even  good  persons,  who  are  just  come,  perhaps, 
fVom  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow 
worms,  acknowledge  before  Grod,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserabie 
sinners  7  They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fossion  of  sin  which  they  are  making  ■  to  him, 
without  which,  brevity,  and  not  length  might 
constitute  hypocrisy. 

Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in  prayer 
grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  mbtakingly  suppose  the  advanced  Chris* 
tian  to  bo  exempt  Such  wanderings  that,  as  aa 
old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceedingly 
humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  after  he  had  pray- 
ed, be  made  to  see  his  prayers  writtsn  down, 
with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain  and 
impertinent  thoughts  which  had  thrust  them« 
selves  in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  a  one 
will,  indeed,  fVom  a  strong  sense  of  these  dis- 
tractions, feel  deep  occasion,  with  the  Prophet, 
to  ask  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  kolp 
things  ;*  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  hunu- 
liation  every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of 
hb  prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition,  as '  Lord 
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help  my  anbelief,*  if  tho  supplicant  be  in  eo 
happy  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  ap  witli 
■uch  strong  fiiith,  that  his  very  soul  mounts 
with  the  petition,  may  suffice  to  draw  down  a 
blessinjT  which  may  be  withheld  from  the  more 
prolix  petitioner :  yet  if  by  prayer  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  form  of  words,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short;  but  that  secret  communion  between 
God  and  the  soul  which  is  the  very  breath  and 
being  of  religion  ;  then  is  the  Scripture  so  far 
from  suggesting  that  short  measure  of  which  it 
is  accused,  that  it  expressly  says,  *  Pray  with, 
out  oeasing  ;* — *■  Pray  evermore  ;* — *  I  will  that 
men  pray  every  where  ;* — *  Continue  instant  in 
prayer.* 

If  such'  *  repetitions*  as  these  objectors  repro- 
bate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened,  or  pro- 
tract afiections  already  excited  (for  *  vain  repe- 
titions* are  such  as  awaken  or  express  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose ;)  then 
are  *  repetitions*  not  to  be  condemned.  And  that 
oar  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 
*  long  prayers  and  repetitions,'  in  the  sense  these 
objectors  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac- 
tice ;  for  once  we  arc  told  *  he  continued  all 
night  in  prayer  to  God.*  And  again,  in  a  most 
awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said,  *  He 
prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  $ame  wordM.'' 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  Divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  stated  inter- 
course with  God,  would  wither  and  die. 


.% 


CHAP.  V.  •  I 

Vain  Exeutea  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer, 

TmERE  are  not  a  few,  who  ofibr  apoldgies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  neglect  the  exercise  of  them  by  idlenq^,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  '  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fai^cy 
with  allifring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
ns  away  fVom  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  either  to  indulge,  or  through  grace  to  re- 
pel them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objeot**  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mind  through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of  God 
enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
themT 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
■in  would  ba  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  tho  offender 
to  be  without  e!kcu8e.  All  the  motives  and  the  al- 
lurements  to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages*— 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apobgies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  firom  disputinjr  either  the 

Eropriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
owever  fbt  the  preeent,  to  toru  over  this  duty 


to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  obildren. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not 
the  most  important  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it 
better ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  tho  bar,  the  public  office,  the  count- 
infi. house,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  Bian 
of  business  and  a  state^pan,  and  of  many  other 
publio  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  Ilast,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  for 
JFerusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day  hit 
sadness  was  so  greati  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whoso  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row, and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  to. 
stantly  *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doubtlew 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayer 
preceded  his  petition.  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  hin^  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  probably  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it  What  a  clouble  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

Though  the  plea  or  the  man  of  business,  fur 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense 'he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion.' He  is  conscious  that-  he  is  industrious, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quaPity.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  Uiat  the  man 
of  pleasure  has.  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
tlferefore  imposes  dn  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  np  harift  in  substitutint  a  mo- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
relijrion  only  an  ^inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Son- 
day  ;  but  it  does  not  at  a|l  infringe  on  bis  reli- 
gious system  to  examine  his  aeooonts,  to  give 
a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  joomey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  Is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperative]/  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  tlnui  to  tile  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  of  quieting  his  anxieties,  regu- 
lating his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de- 
vout application  for  the  blessing  of  God ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessair  to  implore  tiM  di- 
vine protection  for  llMdotfiM,or  preserration 
from  the  dangers  of  tlie  eoene  in  yMA  he  is 
about  to  engage ;  noiie  to  wbom  k  k  mora  im- 
portant to  soucit  diraction  In  Uie  difivcohies 
which  thf  day  mi^  pcodace;  qmia  oq  wbom  it 
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MM  mon  ineumbent  to  lolicit  tapport  against  the 
tamptationa  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
conacience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro* 
bity,  and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fluctua- 
tions in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  fortune,  or  to 
sustain  any  adverse  circumstances  with  resigna- 
tion? 

Efen  persons  in  more  retired  situations,  even 
those  who  have  madejinsiderable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acfltowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,*  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their 'guard 
against  these  (|angets,  to  double  their  vigUance 
against  them,,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  nlilitant  accu^med  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafls  of  ^jsmpta- 
tion  would  strike  with  sJeeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  *«9  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  v^m  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adon^,  it^^ects^  would 
.reach  beyond  the  week-day  epg^jgrimtirjaa**  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  bon9[n.influeftee  to 
the  postponing  of  settling  accountsi  the  fealiVto 
dinner,  and  the  not  ali^olutely  Viecessary  johr- 


No :  he  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  us  up 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  *be  sober* — he 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religious 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Prayer  against  the  fesr  of  death,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  soon  to  quit. 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  for 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  offence  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfblness  of  that  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  may  pre- 
pare us  for  death,  wiU,  if  cordislly  adopted,  an- 
swer many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind ev^ryi^dividual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short* — that  *  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.*. 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  aq  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 
accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up- 
on God.* — Oh,  tl|ink  upon  Him,  call  upon  Him, 
noi^^now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity ;  now, 
wheA  your  fortunes  arelSourishing;  now,  when 


your  hill  is  aa  strdtfj 
never  be  removed^ 
Himt  ovhen  the  seen 
worfl/M>urts,  flatter! 
tray  you ;  think  on 
think  at  all,  while  you 


thki  you  think  it  shall 
ink  upon  Him,  call  upon 
the  brightest^  when  the 
vite,  and  pleasures  be- 
',  while^ou  arc  able  to 
the  capacity  of 


in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  "by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  morfr  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
TersitieJ(of  chaiji^r,  occasional  events,  differ 
ence4n  the  stat^lj^r  mind  as  well  as  of  cjrmim- 
stances,  jprhitji  mov  not  only  rendejj^uo^flfajt^r 
which  is  viitsMeKV)  one  man  unsuiuEie  to  an- 
other, bul^liusiliKbt^Kto  thai^VBp  ^ui  undfer 
every  alteration  of  circumstances;^.  ' 

^  But  among  the  propf  f  topics  MPprayer,  there 
■IB one  which,  beii^o^/flniverialAitereql^o^ht 
not  to  be  oqniH^  For  by^wnlkver  dissimi- 
larity. ^e^aracte4  capacity,  jfofession,  station, 

or  teA^ier,  t£e  condition  ofjnn,  and,  of  oiurse,^. ^^  —  ,, ^ j. 

the  nature  of  praw,  is  di|6(^ifiedr--4herimsonal|N  biding  her  how  soon  it  jA^st  say  to  theworm, 


thinking.    The  time  may  come,  when  *  He  may 
turn  his  face  from  you,  and  you  will  be  trou- 
Think  of  God,  when  the  alluring  images 
ure  and  of  profit  would  seduce  you  from 
Prosperity  is  the  season  of  peculiar  pe- 
ril.   Vjt  is  tlie  bright  dav  that  brings  forth  the 
addef?iThink  of  God  when  the  tempting  world 
saysyjiju  this  I  will  give  thee.'    Trust  not  the 
msol^W  world,  it  hatf  cheated  every  creditor 
that  el^lifrusted  it    It  will  cheat  you. 
i|fl^  the  man  of  opuleneet.jrho  heapeth  up  riches 
anocj^not  tell  who  shall  ifather  them,  prayer 
-.Jiy^JY' — * — *  memento :  it  wilt/emind  him 
thai  he  %Dlketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  diaquiet- 
eth  himsffinp  vain  ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
up  trcAsms  where  UfleM^cannot  enter,  nor 

habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  of  joutliful  beauty^  by  re- 


TMhi 


tno  nature  of  praw,  is  a^fbtfimear^MrmB  ones  ■nniding  her  now  soon  it  jB^st  say  to  tnewi 
grand  point  of  onira^  oncwcirciimstanci^ire  con-   ^hou  art  my  father,  and  fo  corruption,  "Me 

flitinn.  in  ivhiAnWhAwmnAt  n^LmAAt:  nnA  fltatA.     mv  rkitthar  and  alatAr.  \  ^.^       ^m 


dition,  in  whiohHbly'must  ij^eet ;  one  state, 
of  which  every  man  isr  equsfly  certain ;  one 
event  whieh  happenel|»ito  all, — *  it  is  appointed 
onto  every  man  onoe  te^Bie.*  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  patn  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

*Tbs.patliB  of  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  therefore,,  against  the  fear  of  death, 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  eer- 
tninevil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over- 
whelninf  dread  of  that  house  which  is  appoint- 
ed Ibr  all  living— we  are  put  in  mind  that  all^ 
who  are  bom  mast  die ! 

«  Ths  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.*  To  what 
porposs  doss  the  apostls  oonvert  thu  awful  pro- 
dsmatioa?  Does  sevssiitoencourafle  gloomy 
tsmpersy  to  bvile  to  ni^^ofitablf  melinoboly  ? 


that  of 

^l(lliyd; 

ted  t^Msy; 

>rtalityM>ut 

e  applause 

^|di^-4n  the 

>gotten  tha* 


my  i%>ther  and  sister. 

Tfl#.man  ef  |^'ttf,*1ie  who 
making  ii|i^dbokVthere  wo 
who,  in  his  mal  to  #|ite,  had  ne] 
who  thought  Iitt]e'%f  any  i 
that  which  was  to  be  conferred 
of  dying  creatures  like  hi 
vanity  of  possessing  talents,  na 
he  roust  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
them ;  if  happily  he  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
how  deep  his  remorse,  that  he  had  loved  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God !  how 
fervently  will  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not 
aggravate  the  account  of  his  sins ;  that  his  ta- 
lents may  not  become  the  instrument  of  his 
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panishment !  How  earnest]^  will  he  supplicate 
ibr  pardon,  how  devoatly  will  he  *  give  glory  to 
God,  before  hii  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  moun. 
Uins  !* 

The  man  of  busineu,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan- 
ned, that  nothing  could  frustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  sub- 
▼erter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
man,  who  could  not  nnd  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die — he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw- 
ful period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.* 

The  ynan  of  pleasure^  alas !  what  shall  we  say 
for  Atm  ?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de- 
ffradation  in  the  moral  scale ;  lie  has  not  even 
numan  supports;  he  has  robbed  himself  even 
of  the  ordinary  consolations  resorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country ;  nor  benefited  iocietv — what  shall 
we  say  for  him  7  If  he  puy  not  for  himaelf,  we 
must  pray  for  him — wilpwd  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. •  \ 

The  statesman,  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
Tice,  distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whoee  lof\y  cha- 
racter power  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
based, but  whose  religious  principles,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  unblanchod  honour,  .)>ut  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  lefl  him  little  timevfor  de^ 
votion  !  Should  divine  grace  incline  hi^puat  ^ast 
to  seek  God,  should  he  begin  to  pray4a,^  pre- 
pared (or  death  and  judgment,  he  wilTdMlfly 
regret  with  tlie  contrite  cardinal,  ilot  that  he 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  UU  h)Mier 
services  had  not  been  devoted  to  thcf^  highest 
object  In  this  frame  i»f  mind,  thai,  ambition 
which  was  satisfiedWith  what  earth  could  f  iye, 
or  kings  reward, wmap'pear  no  longer  glortiAu  in 
nis  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  sovereign,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faith fi]}  to  all  but  his  Saviour  an^ . 
himself,  he  now  lam'ents  that  he  had  neglectea 
to  seeK^  better  country,  neglected  to  servp  the 
King  internal,  me  blessed  and^  only  Potentate ; 
negl^ted  ,to  oltain  an  intereil  .in  a  kingdom 
wUcn  ^hall  iw  be  moved)  ^  He  Ibels  that  mere 
patijdhsm,  grltid  as  is  itf-objeot,  and  important 
as  is  its  ^Jd^vill  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  tliH^roach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
awed  at  the  jr|Bwt>f  final  judgment 

But  these  great  and  honourable  presons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loflier 
duties,  and  higher  responsibilities  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  dut^  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatabilities  of  prayer  are  uni- 
versal. It  is  an  exercise  whicii  has  the  pro- 
perty of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ; 
not  only  not  impeding,  but  advancing  it  If  se- 
^nlar  thoughts  and  T&in  imaginations,  oflen 


break  in  on  our  devout  employments,  let  as  al- 
low  Religion  to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting 
herself  with  our  worldly  occupations.  There  is 
no  crevice  so  small  at  which  devotion  may  not 
slip  in ;  in  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing 
being  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  other 
case  in  which  there  is  any  oertainty,  that  to  ask 
is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  (he  great  do  not 
always  find  so  easy  from  them  as  the  great  them- 
selves may  find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  personal 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  bii||4he  guidance  of  God's 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations  they  con- 
duct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  no  less  than 
their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  Grod  will  be  more  likely  to 
bless  the  hand  which  steers,  and  the  head  which 
directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our 
own  age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men, 
who,  while  they  govern  the  country,  are  them- 
selves governed  by  a  religious  principle  ;  who 
petition  the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise 
Him  fer  success. 

The  Aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  sur- 
rounded with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  war,'  bravely  defied  death  ;  forgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered — nobly 
remembered,  his  country,  and  his  immediate 
<|uty  ; — animated  with  the  glory  that  was  to  bo 
acquired  with  hii  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


What  pity 


That  we  can  die  but  onoe  to  serve  our  country  V 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  eyer  made  a  conscienoe 
of  prayer,  may  he  not  hereafVer  find,  that  the 
most  successml  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  b^  different  ih  its  re- 
BulHt  Crom  personal  piety  ?  Alay  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others  himself  he  cannot 
saVe  7  :- 

If,  howevei^  afler-lifb,  in  the  cool  shade  of 
hoBourable  m^irement,  he  be  brought,  through 
the  grace  of  Vfd,  to  habituate  himself  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  wiU  deeply  regret  that  he  ever  en- 
tered the  fielfl' of  oattle  without  implorinff  the 
favour  of  the  Gpd  of  battiest;  that  he  had  ever 
retuAied  alive  fron^slaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out  adoring  the  AntKdr  of  his  proyidential  pre- 
servatiqjc^  If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  effectuadlii-llt  willfoftify  him  under  the 
more  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  hi  tlie  solitode  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
glory,  without  the  cheering  band,  without  the 
spirit-stirring  drum ;  without  the  tumultuous 
acclamation ;  with  no  objects  to  distract  his  at- 
tention ;  no  conflicting  concerns  to  divide  his 
thoughts ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re- 
flection, this  late,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  fi)r  a  peaceful  dying-bed ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army ;  may  oondnct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  aiid  thus  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  than 
when  hi  despfsed  it  in  the  field,  may  bring  him 
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to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  continaed  to  live 
without  ■ubjection  to  the  Captain  of  his  salva- 
tioD,  though  he  had  (ought  bravely,  he  had  not 
yet  fboght  the  good  fight 


OHAP.VI. 

Charaeter$  who  reject  Prayer, 

Among  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  calcu- 
lation, to  which  BO  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  be  attributad,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest  The  pro. 
phet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty,  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  Crod,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  *Pour  out  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.** 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
difference  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
•tation,  and  opportunities ;  but  the  duty  of  pray, 
cr  is  of  imperative  obligation ;  it  is  universal, 
because  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demands  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con. 
•ciousness  of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel- 
ing of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
glect it,  shut  themselvek  out  from  the  presence 
of  their  Maker.  *  I  know  you  not,*  must  assured- 
ly  be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  thoee  who 
thus  *  know  not  God.*  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can 
exclude  them  from  His  inspection,  but  they  ex* 
elude  themselves  from  hb  favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting  to 
make  it  so  indefinite  a  thmg,  as  not  to  require 
regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also  onhallow 
the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do  nothing  on 
week-days,  which  the^  should  fear  to  do  ^ 
Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of  sanctifyin 
•iie  week-days  by  raising  them  to  the  duties  a« 
Sunday — which  is  indeed  impracticable,  let 
men  talk  as  they  please, — they  desecrate  the 
Sabbath  to  secular  purposes,  and  so  contrive  to 
keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments 
are  absolutely  necessary  ror  so  desultory,  so  ver- 
satile a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is  turned 
over  to  any  chance-time  is  seldom  done  at  all ; 
and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of  appoint- 
ed  times  and  seasons  are  only  less  censurable 
than  thoee  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their  al- 
lotted seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im- 
portant duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  can 
oe  employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become 
liable  to  occasional  omission,  liable  to  increasing 
neglect,  liable  to  total  oblivion  ? 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know  their 
appointed  times ;— the  seasons,  the  heavenly  bo- 

*  We  have  not  thought  it  neeeatary  to  toach  upon 
Amily  or  public  worship,  aatumint  that  those  who  ha« 
bitually  observe  private  prayer  will  eonscienliously  at- 
tend to  the  more  public  exercises  of  devotion  ;  and  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  Divine  Bcine,  who  performed  a 
miracle  to  feed  the  multitude,  that  He  might  set  an  ex- 
ample of  prayer  in  eveiy  possible  form,  previously  bless- 
ed the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  how  shall  tkdepfndmt 
creature  dare  omit  a  duty  so  sanctified. 


dies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and  harvest  ;— 
all  set  an  example  of  imdeviating  regularity. 
Why  should  man,  the  only  thinking,  be  the  only 
disorderly,  work  of  Almighty  power  ? 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  he  suspected  of  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  them ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaffolding  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts  ;  they 
are  but  the  preparations  for  Christian  worship ; 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im- 
portant  work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  value 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  God*s  presence ;  what- 
ever we  have  is  His  gi(i ;  whatever  we  hope  is 
His  promise ;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
with  all  time,  all  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doctrine, 
which  what  is  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches; 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  system 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world,  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philo- 
sophical liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off  the  shackletf  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.  They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  it,.'is  in  a  vague  and  general 
way.  T<hey  worship  a  Being  *  whose  temple  is 
all  space  ;*  that  is,  evBry  where  but  in  the  human 
heart  They  put  Kim  as  far  as  possible  from 
themselves.  Believjnff  He  has  no  providential 
care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  interest  in 
Him.  God  and  i^lure  are  with  them  synony- 
mous terms.  That  Ijie  creation  of  the  world  was 
His  work,  thev.do  npt  go  the  length  of  denying ; 
but  that  its  government  ^^D  His  hands,  is  with 
them  vti^^i^poblematicaL  -^a^ 

'd  any  case,  howlver,  tlv»Tm.  assured  that 
dfj>i|uch*itnmensity  rftuires  not  the  lit- 
^  ftf^rstious  fbrms,  nojc^  petty  limit- 
m'hT itMMd  seasons,  dnd  rSgnlaf  devotions ; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above'akending  to  our  pal- 
try concerns,  though  ^^God  himself  anticipated 
this  objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*  He  that  ofiereth  ma  t^Aks  iiid  praise,  he  ho- 
nooreth  me.'  *  '  * 

One  says,  he  can  adoip  uie  Atithor  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  .fir  his  wo^s^  that  the 
motmtains  an^the  fie]^  are  hi$  altaf  ror  wor- 
ship. AnQlh|^^Bys,'lliat  his  notion  of  religbn 
is  to  deal  ^bn^iAiy  in  his*  '^nimerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can^rve  God  any 
where,  and  every  where^We.  k&ow  they  can 
and  we  hope  they  do;iHit  ouJijLSaviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  .man,  IM>  levity,  insta- 
bility, and  nnfixedness,  ^and  wjtio  Was  yet  no 
fViend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  en 
tering  into  the  closet,  but  our  shutting  the  door, 
— a  tacit  reproof,  perhaps,  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Sadducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Pha- 
risaic religion,  but  certainly  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  superflu- 
ous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the  same 
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■igamenti  or  perauuioni  which  we  would  hum. 
bl;  propose  to  luch  ■■  aver,  with  whitergr  de- 

fre«  of  conTJction,  their  belief  in  Chriilimilf . 
I  would  he  fall;  to  addreu  them  with  motirei 
drawn  from  ■  bock  which  thej  di 
or  do  not  rc«d.  With  Ihom  who  are  ignorarl 
of  the  Erat  principtea  of  religion,  or  (hoae  who 
reject  them,  we  hivs  no  common  ground  on 
which  to  Btand.  SI.  Ftul,  with  hia  uiual  dis- 
crimiriBlion,  haa  left  a»  an  example  in  thia  ae 
wall  ni  in  all  other  caaea.  With  the  philosophi- 
cal Athenian*,  he  confined  hia  reuoninga  to  na- 
tnral  religion.  To  the  JawJah  king  Agrippo, 
who  ■  believed  (he  propheta,'  in  telling  the  etor; 
of  hia  own  convereion,  he  moat  judiciouelv  in- 
troduced the  great  doctrine*  ofremisiion  of  line 
mud  jualilicatnni  bi  faith. 

If  Ihe  Pjrrhoniat  in  queation  were  to  aee  ■ 
^nuine  Chriftitn  character  delineated  in  all 
It*  dimensiona,  marked  with  ita  fair  lineama  ti, 
and  enliraned  by  iu  quickening  apitit,  inch,  for 
Inslance,  m  ia  eicmpliSed  iu  Ihe  character  of 
8l.  Paul,  he  vrould  coniider  it  m  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination  ;  and  would  no  more  believe 
Iti  reality  than  be  beliarea  that  oj^Xanophou'e 
Prince,  the  Stoic'a  Wiae  Man,  QuinUTIu'a  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonit^  hr  Utopian 
repreeentation.  Or  could  he  b«  brought  to  be- 
lieve ill  actual  eiiatence,  he  wbuld  lel  j och  ■ 
man  far  above  the  necesailj  of  prayer  ;  he  would 
emancipate  him  in  hia  own  independent  worth: 
for  how  abould  he  ever  auapect  thai  auch  a  man 
would  ever  ptay  at  all.  much  loa  iq^Gld  )m  in 
prayer  more  abundant,  in  hnmitiatlon  more  pro- 
found, in  aelr-rcnunciation  more  ibaaed  1 

U  it  not  probable  that  (omeaMlopebifiuiriag 
minds,  who  adorned  the  Porcb  ^i  the  Acade; 
my,  B#.  well  aa  the  more  favoured  meitunder'nifi 
old  diipensalion,  who  aaw  Ihf  futurli.Ihraa^ 
Ihe  dim  and  dialant  perapAtir*  of  pMqUcy, 
would  have  lejoiceditb  see  the  thinn  tuicli  yoa 

manr  of  (heae  illustri- 
advllil 


<a  whk4|  j^t 
■y  haje  re- 


'B  notlielleTcd  I 

How  gratefully 
oui  apirila  have  accepWd  adi 
overlook  !  How  Joyfully  would  tkay' 
oeived  from  Him  who  cannot  lie  Ihe  aaauranoe, 
that  if  Ihey  would  aeek  of  Him  that  truth  after 
which  they  '  were  feeling,'  Ihey  ahould  find  it ! 
How  gladly  would  that  lublime  and  elegant  ipi- 
ril,  whoae  lavourjle  tbtme  was  pure  apiritual 
loTe,  have  liatened  to  the  great  apoatle  of  lore; 
to  him  who  caught  tb&Bama  aa  he  leaned  on 
the  booom  of  hii  aSectiooale  Haater ! 

Bow  would  thii  auA  aiallgd  genhii,  wbo 
taught  the  immortality  of  IheioivIS  the  bright, 
fflt  blind  Albeiiialu, — he,  wbnas  penetialing 
mlod  rather  gueaeed  than  knew  what  be  taught. 


rounded  himrT-how  would  he  hav«  gloried 
that  light  and  immortalilv  which  the  Goepet  re- 
velation ha>  brought  to  light? — but  with  what 
Dnapeokable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
Ha  wbo  revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  tbil  he 
wbo  proniiaad  immortality  coold  btitme  it! 
With  what  obedient  Iranjiport  would  be  have 
beard  thia  touching  apoalrophe,  at  once  a  iliong 
reproof  and  a  lender  invitation, — >  Te  will  not 
OMM  imto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  I' — Ye 
ig  cftvillen,  wba  live  ia  Ihe  meri- 


dian splendour  of  thia  broad  day, '  how  will  yif 
oicape.  if  you  neglect  ao  ^eat  salvation  V 

But  if  pride,  the  dommant  intellectual  lin 
kecpa  the  aeeptic  aloof  from  the  humiliating  do- 
tics  of  devotion,  the  liabitnal  indulgence  of  the 
acn>C9,  in  another  claas,  proves  an  equal  cause 
of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  inin  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  sonnesa  of  a  volupto- 
OU3  life,  hu  a  natural  di stale  to  every  thing  that 
stands  in  appoaition  to  the  delight*  of  that  lil& 
It  ia  the  smeothneaa  of  hie  course  which  make* 
it  ao  Blipmry.  He  i*  lost  be&re  be  feel*  that 
he  is  sinking.  For  wbatbor  we  plunge  at  once 
fruni  a  prGCipitau*  height,  or  slid*  down  from  it 
un  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there  ia  a 
yawning  gulf  at  the  trattom,  our  deatruotion  i* 
equally  inavitable. 

The  systematic  but  decoroua  aeninaliil  iiona 
whnae  lifu  ia  a  course  of  aober  luxury,  uf  mea- 
sured indulgence.    He  contrivee  to  reconcile  an 
abandonment  of  aoond  principle  with  a  kind  of 
orderly  practice.    He  inqnirea  rather  what  ia 
decent  than  what  ia  right ;  what  will  aecare  the 
ible  opinion  of^the  world,  especially  hia 
Idbs,  rather  than  what  will  pleueGod. 
iject  i>  lo  make  the  moat  of  thia  warht 
Selfishness  has  eatabliahed  hi*  thrans  in  hia 
rl._,Hi*  Bludj  i^  to  make  every  thing  and 
ry  'f^son  aubil^'tTieDt  to  hia  own  conveni. 
D,  or  pleaahVe,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaringly 
|insbin'if  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  cuatom. 
.Stlfi-i  <!io  aource  and  centre  uf  all  hia  action*  ; 
>ut -Ihougli  this  goioming  principle  i*  alwaya 
«l  the  walch  for  it*  gratification,  yet,  at  put  of 
bat  gratification  depend*  on  a  certain  degree 
if  reputation  it  fVequentty  leads  him  to  do  right 
things,  though  without  rigbt  motivea;  for  the 
iring  •ometimee  seta  the  rigbt  in  motion 
as  uie  wrang> 
oes  to  church  00  all  public  occasion*,  but 

1^. dovolion;  give* aim*  witbont  charity; 

Wiliscribea  to  public  inatitutiona  without  being 
'niere.'ilcd  in  their  proeperity,  except  a*  they  are 
itly  succeeded  by  a  pleaaant  dinner  and 
inipany,  and  aa  the  aubacriptioo.list  of 
he  knows  will  be  published.  He  lives  on 
giKHl  lorrna  wilh  difibrent,  and  even  oppoaita 
■I  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  aoj; 
les  them  fiivours  wilb  sGfection.  knowing 
10  shiJI  have  occaeion  to  lolicit  favoura  in 
1.  for  he  ne*ver  does  a  small  kindnea  wilh- 
view  to  leking  a  greater. 
depreoatea  excess  in  every  thing,  but  al- 
waya  lives  upon  ita  conGnea. 
"  i?nters  not  into  hia  plan, — be  ha*  no- 

tk,  for  be  has  all  in  himself,— thanks- 
giving is  still  less  his  practice,  Ibr  wbat  he  has 

139  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  loobay,' and  Im 
lyB  ready  to  give  rou  this  cheerful  proof 
must  nnlimited  obedience.  He  respect 
s  of  the  country,  especiaUy  auch  as  guard 
proinrty  and  game,  and  eagorlv  punishes  the 
violiIorsorboUi.  But  aa  to  the  lawa  ofGod.  be 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  possssaiooe 
of  Ihe  rii;!],  lo  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  lo 
frighten  IhMe  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yat 
be  rospecLi  some  of  the  Command manta,  and 
would  placard  oo  svecj  poal  and  piUw  thai 
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which  says,  *  Thoo  ehalt  not  steal  ;*  whilst  he 
thinks  that  which  says,  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet,* 
iniffht  be  expunged  from  the  Decalogue. 

If  joa  happen  to  speak  of  the  helplessness  of 
man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para- 
lytic ;  if  of  his  dependenoe,  to  some  hanger-on 
of  a  great  man ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  he  adopts 
your  opinion,  for  he  reads  the  Newgate  Calen- 
der ;  but  of  sin,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the 
turpitude  of  sin,  except  as  it  disturbs  society,  he 
knows  nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of 
action,  but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 

E>und  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
ow.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
without  it ;  why  should  he  ruffle  its  placid  flow! 
why  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy- 
ment with  self-imposed  austerities  7  He  believes 
himself  to  be  respected  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
cover. Till  tlien  he  will  have  two  characters. 

*  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  (^ers 
which  most  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appe- 
tite, but  the  SOUL  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 
)f  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  *much 
goods  are  laid  up.* 

But  when  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  ^foods  laid  up  for 
thee,* — the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease — be  on  thy  guard. — ^Thou 
hast,  indeed,,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance for  a  paltry  possession  ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
alienable  reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
whicR  this  very  night  may  bo  required  of  thee.* 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  character.  The  sceptic  does  not 
pray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  Ood  is  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  bedtose  he 
believes  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  himself  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 


CHAP.  VII. 

/  EtfbfM  in  Prayer 

^  been  observed  by  a  distinguished 

Chrisnan  orator,  that  *  many  profess  to  believe 
the  Bitda  to  be  true,  who  do  not  believe  the 
ruths  f^the  Bible  ;*  so  may  we  not  say,  that 
■•  j_  •  A^.  ^jj^  of  Grod,  but  they  do  not  desire 
profess  to  love  Him,  it  is  for  our 
I  i  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  Him  for 
'Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
,  l^yer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
ion,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
BO  benefit  fVom  prayer ;  others  that  they  expe- 
'  tience  n6t  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
\  II  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who, 
\  lerhape,  are  &r  from  being  enemies  to  religion, 


find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire  to 
be  the  cause  of  their  discontent,  and  alleged 
punishment  7 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God*s  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it  If  we  ds 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner, or  the  time,  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ox 
pects  of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing 
whatever  be  its  imperceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  fact  of  our  own  bhndness  and  imperfection ; 
for  the  declarations  of  the  Grospel  are  sure ;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  because  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophot*s  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,*  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  deficiencies, 
mArk  their  wanderings,  detect  and  lament  their 
vain  imaginations  and  impertinent  thoughts.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are 
far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in  prayer,  than 
the  devout  affections  excited  by  prayer  are  to 
follow  us  into  the  world.  Business  and  pleasure 
break  in  on  our  devotions :  when  will  the  spi- 
rit of  devotion  mix  with  the  concerns  of  the 
world  7 

Yoy  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
reciuests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  yon 
not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked  for  immediately  7  How 
do  you'know,  but  that  if  you  «had  persevered, 
God  might  have  bestowed  them  1  He  certainly 
wopld,  had  He  not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they 
would  not  hav^  bten  good  for  you ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is  there  not 
some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  be. 
hind  such  impatience  7  Is  it  not  virtually  say- 
ing, there  is  no  Grod  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  un« 
faithful  to  his  promises  7  For  is  it  not  absolute 
impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  capable  of 
injustioe,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  pleasure 
in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He  neither 
grants  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not  accu* 
rately  weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  wants,  if  not  to  (heir  re- 
quests. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God,  not  only 
to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things  as  we  before  observed,  we  may  re- 
ceive inferior  and  unrequested  things,  as  was 
the  case  with  Solomon  in  his  prayer  for  wisdom. 
Grod  will  not  forget  our  labour  of  love.  If  he 
does  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  present,  he  may  lay 
it  by  for  a  time  when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  praver  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires :  the  former  art 
fow.  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.    A  murmur- 
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ing  spirit  is  a  probable  cause  wbj  our  petitions 
are  not  granted.  He  who  murmurs,  distrusts 
the  truth  of  God ;  and  from  distrust  to  infidelity 
the  distance  is  not  great  The  certain  way  to 
prevent  our  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoy, 
ing  what  we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what 
we  do  not  receive,  or  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  what  has  been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ter  and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  left  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;  as  if  he  might 
be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  ambush  of  a  spe- 
cious prayer.  Your  design  in  the  application 
of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  be  for  his  glory. 
It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloaked  under 
the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefiilness ;  it  may 
be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  under  the  pretext 
of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may  be  the 
prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success  in  some 
undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another*s  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to  our 
■ouls,  refuses  the  gifl  which  would  endanger 
them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won- 
der if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or  if  we 
obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac- 
count,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formallv  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue  which  runs  over  the  form,  without 
any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without  any  con- 
currence of  the  will,  without  any  consent  of  the 
affections  ?  Fot  do  we  not  sometimes  implore 
God  to  hear  a  prayer,  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  attending  7  And  is  not  this  presumptuously 
to  demsnd  from  him  that  attention,  which  we 
ourselves  are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests, 
even  while  we  are  m  the  act  of  making  them  ? 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulUng  the  con- 
•cience,  hardens  the  heart  The  task  is  per- 
formed ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result, 
is  not  enquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  homage 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pa- 
cify Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  forget  the  dispo- 
sitions it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
•nd  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  so  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue  it ;  it  is  still 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
rit of  Cnrist  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers, and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptance. 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  saved,  so  there  b  noothen  through  which 
we  can  be  heard :  we  must  not  sever  his  media- 
tion from  His  atonement  All  His  divine  offices 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  form*s  sake,  or  as  an 
accustomed  cloee  to  your  petitions,  without  im- 

*  We  observe  with  reffrei,  that,  in  many  public  forms 
of  prayer,  the  aid  of  his  mediation  is  much  more  frequent' 
ly  implored,  than  the  benefits  of  bis  death  and  merits. 
Ho  is,  indeod.our  divine  Intercessor,  but  liis  mere  inter- 
eeasion  is  not  the  whole  sooroe  of  our  dependence  on 
Him. 


ploring  his  efficacious  grace  in  changing  your 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your  sins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  stifficient  qualifier, 
tion  for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  always 
forming  good  intentions;  now,  though  these 
make  up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  in- 
tentions, not  acted  upon,  when  occasion  invites 
and  duty  calls,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  the 
reckoning.  For  does  it  not  look  as  if  you  had 
resisted  &e  offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  hsd 
originally  prompted  the  intention ;  and  may  it 
not  induce  Him  to  withdraw  His  blessed  influ- 
ences, when  they  have  been  both  invited  and 
rejected  ? 

Do  ^ou  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  fill 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  serious 
exercises  7  The  children  of  the  pure  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  Father's 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal. 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lighUy  that 
name  which  is  above  every  name  7  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  7  and,  if  He 
has  heard  during  the  day  His  awful  name  used 
hj  the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or  by  the  im- 
pious  as  an  interjection,  or  by  the  presumptuous 
as  an  imprecation,  will  He  in  the  morning  be 
called  on  as  a  Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an 
Intercessor  7 

But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that 
no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthodox ;  no 
avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident ;  no 
entreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however  cus- 
tomary, will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  influential 
faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  Kving  de- 
vutedness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obedience 
to  the  commands,  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
Grod.  This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which  you 
may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
Gospel.  We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them,  for 
that  ia immutable;  but  your  own  actaal  belief, 
your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no  suob 
effects  are  visible,  wo  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
principles  we  profbss  are  not  those  by  which  we 
are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  Iramble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  giving  him  a 
feeling  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
his  helplessness,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  man  can  carry 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sop- 
plicate  deliverance  from  it :  yet  such  a  charac- 
ter is  actually  drawn  by  Him  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man ;  and  a 
long  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray*  were 
not  intended  as  individual  portraits,  but  as  spe- 
cimens of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  or 
extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have  little 
temptation ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tithe 
and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  bin 
Yet  is  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to 
proclaim  the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  7  to 
bring  in  his  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a 
good  thing  to  bo  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  he 
never  disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would 
remind  his  Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain 
persons  who  are  poesibly  less  the  objecto  of  Di 
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fin«  displeaBare  than  he,  by  bis  pride  and  eel- 
fisbneM,  may  have  rendered  himself;  although 
bis  regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  beinff  whom  he  praises  God 
be  does  not  resemble?  It  is  the  lowly  abase- 
ment, the  touching  self-condemnation,  the  avow- 
ed poverty,  the  pleaded  misery,  of  the  destitute 
beggar  that  finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry 
whom  God's  mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is 
the  rich  in  his  own  conceit  whom  His  dis- 
pleasure sends  away  empty. 

Wlienever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
yoa  are  not  like  other  men,  let  it  be  in  com- 
paring your  own  condition  with  that  of  the 
afflicted  and  bereaved  among  your  own  friends ; 
compare  yourself  with  the  paralytic  on  his 
couch  ;  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way -side ; 
with  the  labourer  in  the  mine ;  think  on  the 
wretch  in  the  galleys ;  on  the  condemned  in  the 
dungeons  of  despotic  governments.  Above  all, 
think,  and  this  is  the  intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the 
inflictor,  and  of  misery  in  the  sufferer, — think  on 
the  wi^tched  negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship  !  Think  seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride 
into  your  prayer  if  you  can. — Think  on  these, 
not  to  triumph  in  your  own  superiority,  but  to 
adore  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  in  giving 
you  blessings  to  which  you  have  no  higher 
claim,  and  let  your  praise  of  yourself  be  con- 
verted into  prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  different 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
found  in  the  same  breast  Both  are  the  off- 
spring of  genuine  religion,  both  nurtured  by 
cordial  prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one, 
under  easy  circumstances,  prepares  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  other  in  more  trying  situations. 
Both  emanate  from  the  same  Divine  principle, 
but  are  drawn  out  by  different  occasions  and 
exercised  under  yarym^  circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment :  it  is  satisfied  under  every  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully 
its  allotted  portion,  never  inquiring  whether  a 
little  more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing 
that  if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the 
IcM.  That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not 
enjoy  as  the  gift  of  Infinite  Wi»dom  what  it  has, 
nor  is  that  true  patience,  which  does  not  buffer 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
not  His  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer.  The 
language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is,  It 
is  the  Lord.  Shall  a  living  man  complain  7  is 
his  interrogation.  'A  good  man,'  sajs  Solo- 
moo,  *  is  satisfied  from  himself.'  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  hit  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
his  satis&ction  is  with  hitmelft  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian  with  Providence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  be- 
come a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  which  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
indented  into  his  very  soul.  Content  knows 
how  to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  this  is  the 
Uoguage  of  equanimity  :  *  Shall  I  oot  receive 
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evil  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good  T 
— ^I'his  is  the  language  of  patience.  Content  is 
always  praising  God  for  what  she  possesses, 
patience  is  always  justifying  him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  effectually 
prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  other.  But 
these  dispositions  are  not  inherent  in  the  human 
heart  How  are  they  generated?  By  the  in 
fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  are  they 
kept  alive  7  By  heart  felt  devotion. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  binders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
secrect  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some 
wrong  propensity,  the  ibndly  entertaining  of 
some  evil  imagination.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  controul  at  other  times,  it  intrudes  when  you 
would  willingly  expel  it ;  for  a  guest  which  if 
unreservedly  let  in  at  other  seasons,  and  cor- 
dially entertained,  will  too  frequently  break  in 
when  you  desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
Divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  its  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  hearty 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption in  the  mind  is  more  likely  to  interpose 
between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not 
assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  prao- 
tical  offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  temptation,  ia 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repentance, 
deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  application  for 
pardon  ;  whereas  to  the  close  bosom-sin,  know- 
ing  that  no  human  charge  can  be  brought 
against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns  with  a 
fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence,  and 
only  whetted  by  a  short  separation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute  experimental 
feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deli* 
vered  from  *  secret  sins  ;'  these,  he  was  probe* 
bly  conscious  had  led  to  those  *  presumptuous 
si  HP,'  which  had  entangled  his  soul  and  em- 
bitt4!red  his  life ;  and  whose  dominion  he  so 
frequently  and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  may  be  the  case  with  soniev 
whose  language  and  exterior  cause  them  to  b# 
ranked  with  the  religious ;  these  are,  at  least, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  most  exposed- 
It  is,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  connects,  in  in- 
dissoluble union,  watching  with  prayer. 

Perhaps  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin.  But  if  you  stop  here  year 
devotion  is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  and  do- 
minion over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  not  go 
much  farther  than  the  heathens  of  old.  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by 
their  fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  sacri 
fices  and  lustrations. 

But  such  is  the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the 
desire  of  respite,  that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  not  *  to  be  tormented  before  the  time.* 
How  many  now  in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery 
wish  they  hid  been  tormented  sooner,  that  tk$% 
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mig'ht  not  be  tormented  forever  !  Bat  with  yon 
it  is  not  yet  too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  ^race, 
which  to  them  in  over,  is  not  yet  past.  Use  it, 
then,  without  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in 
laying  up  fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin- 
ing,  that  when  they  have  pronounced  their 
prayer  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the  task ; 
the  occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
forget  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talis- 
man,  is  yet  proposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect 
of  its  operation  is  to  be  seen  in  subduing  the 
passions,  assisting  to  govern  the  temper,  in  brid- 
ling the  tongue,  in  checking  not  only  calumny, 
but  levity ;  not  only  impure,  but  vain  conversa- 
tion. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
bead  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak ;  a  complaint 
they  are  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soil 
name?  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  we  cannot. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
like  humility,  is  only  a  mask  for  indolence,  and 
a  screen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  We  can  obey  his  commandments  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  He  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
who  is  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  are  averse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  are  strength- 
ened by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
are  weakened  by  them. 

Our  great  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so 
potent,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his 
hands.  The  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an 
enchantress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchant- 
ment, by  voluntarily  yielding  to  it;  by  insensibly 
forsaking  him  who  is  our  strength.  We  make 
apologies  for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  inability 
to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Beth  enemies 
are  indeed  powerful,  but  they  are  not  irresisti- 
ble. If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not  virtually 
laying  'Greater  are  they  that  are  against  us 
than  He  that  is  for  us  V 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause :  we 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender 
■not  so  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
as  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  IR$  grace 
and  glory  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  think, 
every  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing,  may  it 
not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven,  to  look 
back  on  every  conquest  we  here  obtained  by 
prayer  over  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every 
triumph  over  the  world,  every  victory  over  our- 
jelvofl  7  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  one  act 


of  resistance  then,  far  surpass  every  gratifica- 
tion now,  which  the  three  confederate  enemies 
of  our  souls  may  present  to  us  7 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  most 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ex- 
pressly told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified ; 
it  is  *  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruit'  It  is  by 
our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by  our 
prayers.  And  what  a  final  consummation  is  it 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  our 
duty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter  !  What 
is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  oar  possession ; 
there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  become  a  ne- 
cessity,  and  Uiat  necessity  ahall  be  happiness 
inefiTable. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated,  with 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many 
dead  weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they  cause 
it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  ascent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


Tke  Lord^i  Prayer. 
CHAP.  VIII. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  up  pe 
titions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  them- 
selves ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarcha  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  number  the  petitions  so  much  among  the 
services  done  them,  as  among  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  singular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kinrs  both 
dictates  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
compense us  for  making  them« 

In  the  Lord*8  prayer  ma^  be  found  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things ;  and  how- 
ever in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necessa- 
rily depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  lamina  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  ^et  he 
will  still  find  the  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  substantial- 
ly contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descension, that  knowing  our  propensity  to  err, 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be- 
hind Him  a  rtgidatof  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  set  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish  it  as  a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  some 
part  of  the  Lord*s  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  bo 
adopted. 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  is  specifically  ex 
hibited  in  the  two  pronouns  whicn  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 
We  cannot  exercise  faith  for  another,  and  there 
fore  can  only  say  /  believe.  But  when  we  offer 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father, 
implying  that  ho  is  the  Author,  (Governor,  and 
Supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  hii  wbolt 
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rational  creation.  It  conveys  alio  a  beautiful 
idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which  links  all 
mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brotherhood. 
The  plural  ««,  continued  through  the  whole 
prayer,  keepe  up  the  sentiment  with  which  it 
seti  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfishness,  and  to  eZ' 
'*4to  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to  God  the 
•ewporal  as  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  express, 
ed  in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  graoe,  of  power  or 
uf  affection,  of  sublimity  or  tenderness,  of  ma- 
jesty or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which  can 
excite  terror  or  trust,  which  can  inspire  awe  or 
consolation. 

But  of  all  compellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme  Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  so  soothing  so  attractive,  so  in- 
teresting, as  that  of  Father  ;  it  includes  the 
idea  of  reconcilement,  pardon,  acceptance,  love. 
It  swallows  up  his  grandeur  in  His  beneficence. 
It  involves,  also,  the  inheritance  belonging  to 
our  filial  relation.  It  fills  the  mind  with  every 
image  that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  that  is  affectionate.  It  inspires  fear 
■oflened  by  love,  and  exhibits  authority  miti- 
gated by  tenderness.  The  most  endearing 
image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the  abun- 
dant store-house  of  his  rich  oonceptions,  to  con- 
vey the  kindest  sentiment  of  God*s  pity  towards 
them  that  fear  Him,,  was  that  it  resembles  the 
pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  own  children.*  In  di- 
recting us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Divine 
Master  does  not  give  the  command  without  the 
example.  He  every  where  uses  the  term  he  re- 
commends. *  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
beavcn  and  earth  I'  And  in  the  17th  of  St  John 
he  uses  this  tender  name  no  less  than  seven 
times. 

*  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth 
ns,'  was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquir- 
ing disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted 
before  it  is  made.  Does  he  not  show  himself  to 
all  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation, 
in  the  wonders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and 
support  ?  Has  He  not,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner revealed  Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the 
sublime  wonder  of  His  word,  in  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ,  and  the  perpetual  giA  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  7  Does  He  not  show  Himself 
our  Father,  if^  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  with- 
holds His  chastening  hand ;  i^  when  we  have 
sinned.  He  still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are 
deaf  to  His  call.  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  de- 
lay.  He  waits  fbr  us ;  i^  when  we  repent.  He 
pardons  us ;  if,  when  we  return.  He  receives  us; 
if,  when  in  danger,  He  preserves  us  from  fall- 
ing ;  and  if,  when  we  fiul.  He  raises  us  7 

VVe  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
the  deeply  afiecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had  so 
notoriously  offended,  yet  he  felt  that  the  endear- 
ing name  of  Father  had  an  eloquence  that  might 
plead  fbr  forgiveness  of  his  offence,  though  he 
feared,  not  ror  restoration  to  aflfection  and  fa- 
vonr.  But  while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a 
place  imoog  the  aerraotJi,  while  he  only  ham* 


biy  pleaded  for  a  liitle  of  their  redundant  bread, 
he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled,  be- 
loved child. 

Our  Lord*8  Introduction,  *  Pray  ye  therefore 
after  this  manner,*  neither  forbids  digression 
nor  amplification.  The  recollection  that  His 
dwelling-place  is  in  Heaven,  is  calculated  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  petitioner  and  his  God,  and  to  encourage  us 
to  communicate  with  the  Father  of  SpiritB: 
with  Him  who  is  *  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders  ;*  and  which  of  His 
wonders  is  more  astonishing  than  this  incon- 
ceivably marvellous  condescension  7 

Christianity,  we  must  repeat,  is  a  practical 
religion,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  the  prayer 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model  our  life 
by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed, yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  con. 
scientioos  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  our  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  its  obligation. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers  and 
our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  frequently 
are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that  *  His 
kingdom  may  come,*  while  we  are  doing  no- 
thing to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God' would  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  fbr  His  inheritance,*  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  ^lobe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,*  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,*  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
gueth  out  of  feigned  lips  7  When  we  pray  that 
*■  His  will  may  be  done,*  we  know  that  His  will 
is,  that  *  all  should  be  saved,  that  no  one  should 
perish.*  When,  therefore,  we  assist  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  dark  and  distant  corners  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  consist- 
ently desire  of  Grod  in  our  prayers,  that  *  Hie 
saving  health  may  be  known  to  all  nations.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  *His  kingdom 
may  come,  do  we  not  pray  that  all  false  reli- 
gions, all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  universally 
abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  be  esta- 
blished throughout  the  world  7 

If  praying  for  our  *  daily  bread*  is  a  petition 
expressing  our  dependence,  it  is  also  a  petition 
of  temperance.  It  teaches  us  to  subordinate  our 
desires  aAer  worldly  things,  and  to  ask  for  them 
in  great  moderation.  It  is  worth  observing, 
that  requests  for  temporal  blessings  and  spi- 
ritual  mercies  are  so  interwoven  in  this  perfect 
form,  that  in  repeating  it,  we  cannot  pray  for 
our  *  daily  bread*  without  imploring  *  forgive- 
ness of  our  trespasses.* 

*  Deliverance  from  evil*  is  a  petition  of  indefi- 
nite  extent,  and  is  closely  connected  with  that 
which  preoedee  it.    God  cannot  *  lead  us  into 
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temptation,*  but  His  Providence  may  lead  ub 
into  sitnationa  which,  acting  on  the  corruption 
of  our  hearts,  qiay  OTentuiOlj  produce  the  evil 
we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  *  led  into 
temptation,*  we  are  asking  of  God  to  cure  those 
■inful  propensities  which  are  likely  to  expose  us 
to  it,  and  to  preserve  us  from  those  circum- 
stances which,  by  subjecting  us  to  difficulty  and 
danger,  may  terminate  in  sm. 

Temptation,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  fre- 
quently implies  probation;  a  trial  sent  in  order 
to  lay  open  our  real  character.  Thus  GSod,  in 
tempting  Abraham,  gave  occasion  to  that  illus- 
trious exemplification  of  faith  and  obedience  in 
this  devoted  Patriarch.  God  is  also  said  to  try 
Hezekiah.  This  trial  led  him  into  the  vain  dis- 
play of  magnificence  and  wealth  before  the  fo- 
reign ambaiMadors.  The  Searcher  of  hearts 
already  knew  this  infirmity,  yet  it  is  said  by 
the  sacred  historian,  that  *  God  lefl  him  to  try 
him,  that  He  might  know  all  that  was  in  his 
heart.*  Doubtless  the  public  exposure  of  his 
pride  was  calculated  to  lead  Hezekiah  to  lubse- 

auent  repentance  and  humility ;  for,  in  spite  of 
lis  error  he  was  eminently  conspicuous  among 
the  awfully  few  pious  kings  of  Judah. 

There  is  in  the  Lord*s  prayer  a  concatenation 
of  the  several  clauses,  what  m  human  composi- 
tion the  critics  call  concealed  method.  The  peti- 
tions rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as 
it  were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
de ;  for  the  desire  that  Grod*s  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed. His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
with  which  the  prayer  opens,  is  referred  to,  and 
confirmed  by  the  ascription  at  the  close.  If 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  are  His, 
then  his  ability  to  do  and  to  give,  is  declared' 
to  be  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX. 

7%«  lardU  Prayer  continued.-^*  Thy  Will  be 

Done,' 

The  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to  be 
included  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the  Lou>*8 
Peayer,  *  Tht  will  bi  done.* 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which,  though  it 
will  not  complain,  dues  not  care  to  submit.  It 
arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring,  with- 
out any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding.  Its 
silence  is  stubbornness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
its  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  characters  it  is  not  so  much 
the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  scorn  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom,  indeed, 
the  mind  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which 
the  nerves  could  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet 
the  suffering  which  arises  from  acute  feeling  is 
so  far  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resig- 
nation, that  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacri- 
fice it  enhances  the  value.  True  resignation  is 
the  hardest  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ 
It  if  the  ofteneft  taught  and  the  latest  learot 


It  is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in 
some  particular  instance,  leaves  us  master  of 
the  subject  The  necessity  of  following  up  the 
lesson  we  have  begun,  presents  itself  almost 
every  day  in  some  new  shape,  occurs  under 
some  fresh  modification.  The  submissbn  of 
yesterday  does  not  exonerate  us  from  the  resig- 
nation of  to-day.  The  principle,  indeed,  onee 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  soul,  gradually  re- 
conciles us  to  the  frequent  demand  fbr  its  exer 
cise,  and  renders  every  successive  call  more 
easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
judgment,  but  with  the  most  apparent  oonvic« 
tion  of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it  in 
the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fiuicy  that 
what  we  have  discussed  with  so  much  ease  and 
self-complacence,  in  favour  of  which  we  offer  so 
many  arguments  to  convince  and  so  many  mo- 
tives to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 
practise.  But  to  convince  the  understanding 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  under- 
taking ;  and  not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  te 
our  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
fbr  whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dogmitti- 
cally  prescribing.  It  u  not  till  we  practically 
find  how  slowly  our  own  arguments  produce 
any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  to  marvel 
at  their  inefficacy  on  others.  The  sick  i^jrsi- 
cian  tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  the 
draught,  to  the  swsJlowing  of  which  he  won- 
dered the  patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance 
and  the  reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the 
arguments  which  fail  of  their  effect  on  the  wri- 
ter, when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss  but  to  act, 
not  to  reason  but  to  suffer.  The  theory  is  so 
just,  and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men 
assent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
to  adopt  it  But  he  who  has  once  gotten  en- 
graved, not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  this 
divine  precept,  Tht  will  be  donc,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subsequent  in- 
struction comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  offered 
to  God  under  the  law  by  His  own  eppress  ap- 
pointment, yet  he  peremptorily  rejected  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  substitutes 
instead  of  signs.  Will  He,  under  a  more  per- 
fect dispensation,  accept  of  any  observances 
which  are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedica- 
tion,—of  any  offerings  unaccompanied  by  com- 
plete desire  of  acquiescence  in  his  will  ?  *  My 
son  give  me  thine  heart,*  is  his  brief  but  imps- 
rative  command.  But,  before  we  can  be  brought 
to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  requisition,  God 
must  enlighten  our  understanding,  that  our  de- 
votion may  be  rational ;  He  must  rectify  our 
will,  that  it  may  be  voluntary ;  He  must  purify 
our  heart,  that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it  But 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  Tow :  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  suffering 
virtue,  things  within  their  narrow  sphere  of 
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indcring ;  things  true,  indeed,  as  far  ae  thej  go, 
but  a  aubatratum  by  no  means  equal  to  the  8u> 
perstructure  to  be  built  on  it  It  wanted  depth, 
and  strength,  and  solidity,  for  the  purposes  of 
support*  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis,  the  as. 
Burance  that  Grod  orders  all  things  according  to 
the  purposes  of  bis  will  for  our  final  good ;  it 
wanted  that  nnly  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in  en> 
tire  dependence  on  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  Divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  roust  be  enlarged,  our  own  views 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  di- 
lated.  An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  us ; — and,  if  we  must  not 
slacken  our  zeal  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not 
be  remiss  In  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground 
that  God  has  permitted  evil  to  infest  the  world. 
If  it  be  his  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition 
to  his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract 
it  This  surrender,  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 
of  God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties, 
as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obe. 
dience.  It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suffering, 
activity  as  well  as  acquiescence,  seal  as  well  as 
forbearance.  Yet  the  concise  petition  daily 
slips  off  the  tongue  without  oar  reflecting  on 
the  weight  of  the  obligation  we  are  imposing  un 
ourselves.  We  do  not  consider  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the 
sacrifices,  the  trials,  the  privations  it  may  in* 
volve,  and  the  large  indefinite  obedience  tu  all 
the  known  and  unknown  purpose  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  which  we  are  pledgmg  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peftting  the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  as  easv  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  thinx  that  a  prayer  rounded 
oflT  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  co^extensive  with  our  whole  course  of  be. 
ing;  that,  in  attering  them  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves;  that  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  the  hleised  and 
only  Potentate  ;  that  we  make  over  to  Him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  His  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words,  tht  will  be  done,  express  an  act 
of  faith  the  most  sublime,  an  act  of^  allegiance 
the  most  unqualified ;  and,  while  they  make  a 
declaration  of  entire  submission  to  a  sovereign 
the  most  absolute,  they  are  at  the  same  time, 
a  recognition  of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  be. 
peficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may,  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give  up 
what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may  be 
calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold  what 
we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain,  and 
Co  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously  endea- 
▼ouring  to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  renouncing 
our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are  distinotly 
inmking  ourselves  over  again  to  Him  whose  we 


already  are.  We  specifically  entreat  Him  to  do 
with  us  what  He  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  cdh- 
formity  to  His  image,  without  which  we  shall 
never  be  resigned  to  his  will ;  in  short,  to  die. 
pose  of  us  as  His  infinite  wisdom  sees  best,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our  blindness 
has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unquestionable 
happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  ^)d,  by  such  a  variety  of 
providences,  afliicts  and  brings  us  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility,  even 
more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions.  He 
shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  self  sufficiency  and 
happiness  are  incompatible ;  that  pride  and  peace 
are  irreconcilable ;  that  following  our  own  way, 
and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction.  Thy  will 
he  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's  unceas- 
ing prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  his 
whole  doty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  life,  it  is  the  voW  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace  !  be  still  !*  Lei 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  sub 
mission  dees  not  adequately  express  nis  feelings. 
We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from  duty 
as  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes  may 
be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty,  rather 
than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  while  the  patient  Christian  not  only  yields 
to  the  dispensation,  but  adores  the  dispenser. 
He  not  only  submits  to  the  bk>w,  but  vindicatae 
the  hand  which  inflicts  it :  *  The  Lord  is  righte. 
ous  in  all  his  ways.'  He  refers  to  the  chastise- 
ment as  a  proof  of  the  affisction  of  the  chastiser. 
*I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  be  afflicted.  He  recurs  to  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity.  *  Be^ 
fore  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,'  and  alludes 
to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a  paternal 
correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
present  suffering,  he  prays  also  that  it  may  not 
be  removed  fVom  him,  till  it  has  been  sanctified 
to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from  the  trial 
till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit 

*  Christianity,*  says  Bishop  Horsley,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.'  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 

*  Th  V  will  be  done,'  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which  de- 
livers us  from  restraint  but  which,  freeing  ue 
from  our  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *  easy  yoke  of  Christ,* 
from  the  railing  slavery  of  the  world  to  the 

*  light  burden  of  him  who  overcame  it* 

This  liberty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  th* 
af!bctions,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be* 
eomes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  one  object ;  onco 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  Ubertr 
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for  versatility,  but  for  constancy;  not  for  change, 
bnt  fidelity;  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  loss  our  interest  than  our 
duty,  t9  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.     *  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammond, 

*  after  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  inclosure.* 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  expressly  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  to  be  tlieir  servants,  declaring  that  a 
voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power, 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sub- 
jugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called  the 
Chd  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts.— 

*  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition.  The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler*s  change 
of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.    He  did  not 
ask,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  V  but  *  What 
shall  /  do  to  be  saved  7' — ^The  first  symptom  St 
Paul  gave  of  his  conversion  was  a  practical 
symptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
Jo  ?*    He  entered  on  his  new  course,  with  a 
total  renunciatioo  of  his  own  will.    It  seemed 
to  this  great  A||Mle  to  be  the  turning  point  be- 
tween infidelity  and  piety,  ^whether  he  should 
follow  his  own  will  or  the  will  of  Grod.    He  did 
not  amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  ques. 
tions.    His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern 
engrossed  his  whole  soul.    Nor  was  his  question 
a  mere  hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  spring, 
ing  out  of  that  mixed  feeling  of  a  we  and  wonder 
which  accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  con- 
victions.   It  became  the  abiding  principle  which 
governed  his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  la- 
bours more  abundant.     Every  successive  act  of 
duty,  every  future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  from 
it,  was  influenced  by  it.    His  own  will,  his  ar- 
dent,  impetuous,  fiery  wilt,  was  not  merely  sub- 
dued,  it  was  extinguished.     His  powerful  mind 
indeed  lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud 
heart  relinquished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devoledneee^ 
mm  which  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  a  habit  involves  more  than  an  act ;  it  pledges 
us  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness  of  charac- 
ter, a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving 
^  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to  God.  De- 
votedness  does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  our 


prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  good  works, 
for,  though  these  are  the  surest  evidences  of 
piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. — I>evotedness 
consists  in  doing  and  suffering,  bearing  and 
forbearing,  in  the  way  which  God  prescribes. 
The  most  inconsiderable  duty  performed  with 
alacrity,  if  it  opposes  our  own  inclination ;  the 
most  ordinary  trial,  met  with  a  right  spirit  is 
more  acceptable  to  Him  than  a  greater  effort  of 
our  own  devising.  We  do  not  commend  a  ser- 
vant for  his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently  exer- 
oiaed,  in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own  fancy  ; 
we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as  obedience, 
nnleas  bis  activity  has  been  exercised  in  doing 
what  we  required  of  him.  Now,  how  can  we 
'         oo  Juf  doing  what  contradicts  his  own 


humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel  le. 
pugnance  in  serving  our  heavenly  Master,  when 
His  commands  do  not  exactly  fall  in  with  our 
own  inclination  7 

Nothing  short,  then,  of  this  sincere  devoted- 
ness  to  G^  can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equali- 
ty of  mind  under  unequal  circumstances.     We 
murmur  that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask 
amiss,  not  knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by 
the  same  mercy  by  which  the  things  that  are 
good  for  us  are  granted. — Things  good  in'  them- 
selves may  not  be  good  (or  us.    A  resigned 
spirit  is  the  proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for 
receiving  mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied. 
Resignation  of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good 
subject,  is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  al- 
ways in  action  ;  whereas  an  impatient  mind  ia 
a  spirit  of  disaffection,  always  prepared  to  re- 
volt when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  subject    This  seditious  prin- 
ciple is  the  infallible  characteristic  of  on  unre- 
newed mind. 

We  must  also  give  Grod  leave,  not  only  to  take 
His  own  way,  but  His  own  time.  The  appoint- 
ment  of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  His. 
*  He  waits  to  be  gracious.*  If  he  delays,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our  request  It  is 
not  He  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  we  our- 
selves. Or,  perhaps.  He  refuses  the  thing  we 
ask,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore 
success  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which.  He 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  He  gives  us  pa- 
tience under  it  We  desire  deliverance  from 
our  enemies :  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turn- 
ed  their  enmity  to  our  impro^ment,  and  he  will 
bring  us  to  a  better  temper,  by  further  exercise. 
We  desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial ; 
instead  of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitter- 
ness ;  he  mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be 
intolerable,  by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under 
it  How,  then,  can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his 
promise,  if  he  gives  something  more  truly  va- 
luable than  we  had  requested  at  his  hands  7 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankful 
when  our  prayers  are  granted,  and  patient  and 
cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  Every  fresh 
disappointment  will  teach  us  to  distrust  our- 
selves, and  confide  in  God.  Experience  will  in- 
struct  us  that  there  may  be  a  better  way  of 
hearing  our  requests  than  that  of  granting  them. 
Happy  for  us  that  He  to  whom  they  are  address- 
ed  knows  what  is  best  and  acta  upon  that  know- 
ledge. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  eliffhl  eeheme  of  Prayer  pronoted  for  young 
perton$  on  the  model  of  the  Lord*i  Prayer, 

Will  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  taken  of  suggesting  the  few  following 
hints  7  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be 
anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  ear 
nestly  inculcated  on  their  children,  but  that  the^ 
should  be  taught  it  in  the  best  manner;  and 
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9mek  parents  need  little  persuuion  or  couqnI 
on  the  sabjcct  Yet  children  of  decent  and 
orderly  (I  will  not  eay  of  strictly  religious) 
iamilies  are  of\cn  so  superficially  instructed  in 
this  important  business,  that  when  they  are 
asked  what  prayers  they  use,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  theni  to  answer,  *  The  Lord*s  Prajer  and  (lie 
CreetW  And  even  some  who  are  better  taught, 
are  not  always  made  to  understand  with  sulfi. 
cieut  clearness  the  specific  distinction  between 
the  two,  that  the  one  is  the  confession  of  their 
fmilk,  and  the  other  the  model  for  their  9upfli- 
calioM*,  By  this  confused  and  indistinct  be- 
ginning, they  set  out  with  a  perplexity  in  their 
ideas,  wiiich  is  not  always  completely  disen- 
tangled in  more  advanced  life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first  oc« 
casion  which  the  child's  opening  understand- 
jng  shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  taking  every  di- 
Tision  or  short  sentence  separately;  for  each 
furnishes  valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lec- 
ture. Children  should  be  led  gradually  through 
every  part  of  this  Divine  composition ;  they 
shoaid  be  taught  to  break  it  into  regular  divi- 
sions  into  which,  indeed,  it  so  naturally  resolves 
itselfl  They  should  be  made  to  comprehend, 
one  by  one,  each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sen- 
tences :  to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the 
purpose  of  better  understanding  them,  not  in 
their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in 
their  most  simple  and  obvious  meanings ;  for  in 
these  condensed  and  substantial  expressions,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  every  word  is  an  ingot, 
and  will  bear  beating  out;  so  that  the  teacher's 
difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what  she  shall 
say,  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so  abundant  is 
the  expository  matter  which  this  succinct  pat- 
tern suggests. 

When  children  have  acquired  a  pretty  good 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  each  division, 
they  should  then  be  made  to  observe  the  con- 
nection, relation,  and  dependence  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  Prayer,  one  upon  another;  for 
there  is  great  method  and  connection  in  it  A 
judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logically  nor  consequence ;  for  all  explanations 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Young  persons,  from  being  completely  in- 
structed in  this  short  composition,  (which,  as  it 
is  to  be  their  guide  and  model  tJi rough  life,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it,)  will  have 
a  clear  conception,  not  only  of  its  individual 
contents,  but  of  Prayer  in  general,  than  many 
ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been,  per- 
haps, loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lamp,  without  scrutiny  and  without  dis- 
crimination. 

I  would  have  it  understood,  that  by  these 
little  comments  I  do  not  mean  that  children 
snould  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and,  to  them,  un- 
iotelligible  expositions ;  but  that  the  exposition 
.«  to  be  coUoqoiaL    And  here  I  moii  remark  in 


general,  that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreason* 
ably  apt  to  relieve  herself  at  the  child's  expensv. 
by  loading  the  memory  of  a  little  creature  oa 
occasions  in  which  far  other  faculties  should  b« 
put  in  exercise.  Children  themselves  should  be 
made  to  furnish  a  good  part  of  this  extempo- 
raneous commentary  by  their  answers;  in 
which  answers  they  will  be  much  assisted  by 
the  judgment  the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of 
questioning.  And  the  youthful  understandings 
when  its  powers  are  properly  set  at  work,  will 
soon  strengthen  by  exercise,  so  as  to  furnish 
reasonable,  if  not  very  correct,  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to 
begin  with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that 
if  children  are  thrown  exelutivehf  on  the  best 
forms,  if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  me- 
mory like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them 
in  a  dry  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little 
effect  on  their  minds.  They  will  not  under- 
stand what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open 
to  them  the  important  geheme  of  prayer.  With- 
out such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this 
duty,  they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant, 
or  enthusiastic  in  both.  We  should  give  them 
knowledge  before  we  can  exMgt  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  piety ^  ano^  a  due  prepa- 
rative to  it:  Christian  instruction  in  this  re- 
sembling the  sun,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
communication,  gives  light  before  ho  gives  heat 
And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit  of  devotion 
without  first  infusing  that  knowledge  out  of 
which  it  is  to  grow,  is  practically  reviving  the 
popish  maxim,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  Devotion,  and  virtually  adopting  the  popish 
rule,  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Ciiildren,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  at- 
tend to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  understand 
them ;  and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if 
they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to  dissect  them,  . 
to  kiK)W  their  component  parts,  and  to  metho- 
dise them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication to  God  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct.  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parte  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself^ 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of  *  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.* 
His  omnipresence  is,  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
bates,  that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first 
practical  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded 
on  some  great  Scriptural  truths,  which  truths 
the  little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,*  that  he  is 
an  infinitely  holy  Being,  and  that  *he  is  the 
rewardcr  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  adoration.  The  creature  devoting  itself  to 
the  Creator,  or  $elf.dedieaiion  next  presents 
itself.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  impor- 
tant  truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want 
help,  which  may  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy^ 
they  will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  iia» 
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tondly  petition  formB  a  most  considerable 
Wanch  of  prayer;  and  Divine  grace  being* 
among  the  things  for  which  they  are  to  petition, 
this  naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  when 
to  this  is  added  the  conviction  which  will  be 
jreadily  worked  into  an  ingenaoos  mind  that  as 
offending  creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  neoes- 
•ity  of  confei$\on  will  easily  be  made  intelligi- 
ble to  them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  un- 
destand  that  it  must  not  be  such  a  general  and 
▼ague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal humilation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their -own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination.  On  the  gladnera 
of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  difficult 
to  impress  the  delightful  duty  of  tkankigiving, 
which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of  prayer. 
In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to  recapitulate 
not  only  their  general,  but  to  enumerate  their  pe- 
ouliar,  daily,  and  incidental  mercies,  in  the  same 
•pecifio  manner  as  they  should  have  been  taught 
to  detail  their  individual  and  personal  toanU  in 
the  petitionary,  and  their  Jkult$  in  the  confes- 
•ional  part  Tt^eame  warmth  of  feeling  which 
will  more  readiw^dispoee  them  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  Crod  in  thanksgiving,  will  also  lead 
them  more  gladly  to  express  their  love  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  by  adopting  another  indis- 
pensable, and  to  an  affectionate  heart,  pleasing 
part  of  prayer,  which  is  itUereeiaion.  It  will 
be  needful  to  inform  them  that  the  omission  pf 
this  important  clause  iu  the  LortTi  Prayer^ 
arises  from  the  Divine  Intercessor  not  having 
then  assumed  his  mediatorial  office. 

When  they  have  been  made,  bv  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under- 
stand the  different  nature  of  all  these;  and  when 
they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration^  $elf- 
dedication^  confeasiorij  ^fitton,  thanktgiving^ 
and  intercession^  are  distinct  heads,  which  must 
not  be  involved  in  each  ether ;  you  may  exem- 
fflify  the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them  these 
successive  branches  in  any  well  written  form.  It 
is  hardly  needful  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our 
truly  Scriptural  Liturgy  invariably  furnishes 
the  example  of  presenting  foerv  request  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Mediator.  For  there  is  no  ac- 
cess to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  but  by  that  new 
and  lining  way.  In  the  Liturgy,  too,  they  will 
meet  with  the  best  exemplifications  of  prayers, 
exhibiting  separate  specimens  of  each  of  the 
distinct  beads  we  have  been  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  per- 
HODS  may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  b«  gra- 
dually brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation 
as  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  little  course  of 
lectures  as  we  have  recommended,  they  should, 
firom  the  time  when  they  were  first  able  to  read, 
have  been  employing  themselves,  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provision  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may  be 
employed  to  good  purpoeo ;  for  being  the  first  fa- 
culty which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed  per- 
fbcted  when  the  others  are  only  beginning  to  un- 
ibid  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of  Provi- 
dence that  it  should  be  the  first  aeiied  on  for  the 
best  oics.    It  should,  therefore,  be  devoted  to  lay 


in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy  and  devotional  parts 
of  Scripture,  especially  the  Psalms.*  Children, 
whose  minds  have  been  early  well  furnished  from 
these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or  ten  years 
old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  select  with  no 
contemptible  judgment,  suitable  examples  of 
all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be  able  to  ex- 
tract and  appropriate  texts  under  each  reaper 
tive  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help,  com' 
plete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer,  hj 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  the?  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit* 
By  being  obliged  continuaU^,  to  apply  for  them- 
selves, Uiey  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  diffi. 
culties,  of  *  searching  the  Scriptures,*  which 
may  be  hereafter  useful  to  them  on  other  and 
more  trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first 
confine  them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  they  allow- 
ed with  equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  books 
with  a  view  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their 
little  compositions,  or  rather  compilations,  they 
might  bo  tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what 
they  pick  up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at 
once  to  make  them  both  vain  and  deceitfuL 
This  is  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much 
laid  open,  when  they  find  themselves  extrava- 
gantly commended  for  any  pilfered  passage  with 
which  they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  let- 
ters. But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  is 
such  a  sacred  signature  stamped  on  every 
Scripture  phrase,  that  the  owner's  name  can 
never  be  defaced  or  torn  off  from  the  goods, 
ei^er  by  fraud  or  violence. 

It  woold  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart, 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  ofyour  subsequent  design,  in  learning 
such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  account  la 
the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
Divine  omnipresence,  as  was  befoio- obserred, 
is  unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic 
grandeur,  and  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
intimate  and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to 
seize  on  the  quick  and  lively  feeling  of  youth. 
The  awful  idea  that  that  Bemg  whom  they  are 
taught  to  reverence  is  not  only  fa  general 
*  acquainted  with  all  their  ways,*  but  that  He 
is  *•  about  their  path,  and  about  their  bed,*  be- 
stows such  a  sense  of  real  and  (resent  existence 
on  Him,  of  whom  they  are  apt  to  conceive  as 
having  his  distant  habitation  only  in  heaven,  as 
will  greatly  help  to  realize  the  sense  of  his  ac- 
tual presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to  the 
mind  rich  and  abundant  souroes  of  expression 
for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  includes 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral favours.  It  illustrates  the  compassionate 
mercies  of  God  by  familiar  tenderness  and  ex- 
quisite endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike 

*  This  will  be  9o  ftir  fVom  •poillnji  the  cheerAilness, 
or  impeding  the  pleasurct,  of  childhood,  that  the  Author 
knows  a  lady,  who,  when  a  little  ^irl.  before  she  was 
■even  vears  old,  had  learnt  the  whole  Psalter  through  a 
second  time;  and  that  without  any  diminution  of  un 
common  faiety  of  spirits,  or  any  interference  with  Un 
olecant  acquirciu<:uui  suited  to  her  station. 
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■pern  every  chord  of  filial  fondneit  in  the  heart 
of  an  affectionate  child.  The  fiflj.first  aupplies 
an  infinite  yarietj  of  matter  in  whatever  relates 
to  confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the 
aids  of  the  Spirit  The  twenty.third  abounds 
with  captivating  expressions  of  the  protecting 
goodness  and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncom* 
mon  beauty  and  sweetness :  in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overflows 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

Children  who,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
learning  these  Scriptures,  were  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
ftrther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  afterwards 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
application  of  their  petty  labours,  when  they  are 
'  called  to  draw  out  from  their  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stores  they  have  been  insensibly 
collecting;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that, 
without  any  fresh  application  to  study,  they  are 
now  obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than 
memory,  they  have  lying  ready  in  their  minds 
the  materials  with  which  they  are  at  length 
called  upon  to  work.  Their  judgment  must  be 
set  about  selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts, 
which  shall  contam  the  substance  of  eYery  spe. 
cific  head  of  prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will 
be  a  farther  exercise  to  their  understandings  to 
concatenate  the  detached  parts  into  one  regular 
whole,  occasionally  varying  the  arrangement  as 
they  like ;  that  is,  changing  the  order,  some, 
times  beginning  with  invocation,  sometimes 
with  confession  ;  sometimes  dwelling  longer  on 
one  part,  sometimes  on  another.  As  the  hard- 
ships of  a  religious  Sunday  are  oflen  so  patheti. 
cally  pleaded,  as  making  one  of  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  religion  ;  and  as  the  friends  of  religion 
are  so  oflen  called  upon  to  mitigate  its  intolera- 
ble ^ours,  by  recommending  pleasant  employ- 
ment, might  not  such  an  exercise  as  has  been 
here  sugi^ested  assist,  by  varying  its  occupa- 
tions, to  lighten  its  load ! 

The  habits  of  the  pupils  being  thus  early 
formed,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intellect 
bein^  bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exer- 
cise invariably  maintained,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably hope  that  their  affections  also,  through  Di- 
vine gra/:e,  may  become  interested  in  the  work, 
till  they  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit, 
and  with  the  understanding  also?*  They  will 
now  be  (qualified  to  use  a  well-composed  form, 
with  seriousness  and  advantage  ;  for  they  will 
now  use  it  not  mechanically,  but  rationally. 
That  which  before  appeared  to  them  a  mere 
mass  of  goud  words,  will  now  appear  a  signifi- 
cant  composition,  exhibiting  variety,  regularity, 
and  beauty  ;  and  while  they  will  have  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  enabled,  by  their  im- 
proved judgment,  to  distinguish  and  select  for 
their  own  purpose  such  prayers  as  are  more 
judicious  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  habit- 
uate  them  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lucid 
prder,  in  other  yrorks. 


CHAP.  XI. 
Of  Peneveranee  in  Prayer  and  Praiie. 
A  DKEF  sense  of  his  corruptions  will  power- 


Vox.  II. 


fully  draw  the  real  penitent  to  a  humble  avowal 
of  sin  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  soni«| 
who,because  they  cannot  charge  themselves  with 
flagrant  offences,  do  not  consider  a  contrite  eon* 
fession  of  the  sins  of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily 
life  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devotions.  Bat 
Grod  will  charge  many  with  sin  who  neglect  to 
charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  a  conscience  not  laid  asleep  by 
neglect,  or  quietod  by  palliatives,  they  would 
find,  that,  were  the  daily  omiinong  alone,  whe- 
ther in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their  best 
days  registered  and  presented  to  them,  they 
would  form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue  for  re- 
pentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider  that 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  aU  sin  is  an  offence  against  a  graciooa 
Father. 

In  that  profbundly  self-abasing  prayer  of  Da 
vid,  afler  the  commission  of  the  two  black  of* 
fences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exemplary 
life,  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishoiioaring 
his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet  inen- 
Uble  death  in  the  fore  front  of  tlie  hottest  battle, 
— yet,  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  thie 

*  blood-guiltiness,*  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lesson  to  posterity,  when,  in  his  lowly  prostra- 
tion at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was, 

*  Against  Tkee^  Thee  only,  have  I  sinn^,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  moet  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  incon- 
sbtent  with  the  profiUble  use  of  prayer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certalo 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  mo- 
difications and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and 
not  over-correct  the  gradations  in  their  moral 
scale  of  degrees.  Tney  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction, 
of  any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  receive  ae 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  ite  mangnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towarde 
a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose  commande 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con- 
siders every  voluntery  fault  as  no  light  ofi*enoe 
when  committed  against  supreme  power  exer 
cised  with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctence  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining degrees,  their  wish  to  reUin  these  modi* 
fied  sins ;  it  is  their  fiivourito  reserves  to  whieh 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  whieh 
is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  said  to 
the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  which  oonsti- 
tutei  ito  malignity,  ani  Vwtracto  the  benefit  of 
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prayer.  The  inferior  degfree  which  is  cherished, 
will,  without  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be 
ready  to  become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated, 
whenever  the  appropriate  temptation  shall  pre. 
■ent  itself.  For,  however  our  compassionate 
Father  may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault, 
jet  how  can  we  expect  Him  to  forgive  any  de. 
gree  of  sin  that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a 
certain  measure,  intended  to  be  committed  7 
Diminution,  however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if, 
by  perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  gradoaliy  to 
extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  im. 
portant  subject  of  Perseverance  in  Prayer. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  to  be  so  con- 
genial  to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man's  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  waifc  unknown, 
Bo  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart ;  so  produc 
live  of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoined; 
that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse,  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
he  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  Grod, 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them ;  thst  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of  Di- 
vine  goodness,  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise  Him 
for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  Apostle's  precept,  *  Pray  always,* — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al. 
ways  to  pray, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  pie. 
onasm,  if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  whicii 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obliga. 
tion.  In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it :  in  trouble, 
we  have  no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  we  have 
no  other  refuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in 
death,  no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intercouse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections, our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  dispensations,  our  obligation  for  his  benefits, 
providential  and  spiritual;  the  avowal  of  our  en- 
tire  dependence  on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection 
to  Him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in  Him, 
the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  Him ;  the 
oonfeseion  of  our  own  un  worthiness,  infirmities, 
and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our  wants, 
and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for  succour 
in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our  undertak- 
ings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct,  and  the 
■uccess  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  gene- 
ral view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out 
which  of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  em- 
brace ;  which  of  these  clauses  a  rational,  a  sen- 
tient, an  enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can 
omit  in  his  scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 
the  exercise,  tlie  Apostle,  ever  attentive  to  the 
principle  ot*  the  act,  and  to  the  circumstanoes 


of  the  actor,  reduces  all  these  qualities  to  their 
essence  when  he  resolves  them  into  tkt  tpirii  of 
supplication. 

To  pray,  incessantly,  therefore  appears  to  be, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  in 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  devo- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  <2o*that  which  we  are  mUing  to  d(\ 
tliough  there  are  intervals  of  the  thought  at 
well  as  intermissions  of  the  act,  — *  as  a  traveller,* 
says  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  tu  be  still  on  his 
journey,  though  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest, 
and  to  transact  necessary  business.*  If  he 
pause,  he  does  not  turn  out  of  the  way ;  his  pur- 
suit is  not  diverted,  though  occasionally  inter- 
rupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  then, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty ;  never 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presents  itself^  nor 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.* 
The  expression  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  implies 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  zeal  in  laying 
hold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to 
all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so 
frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion ;  it 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation, 
to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declar- 
ed that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  a 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by 
a  mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but 
by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affections 
are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our  converse' 
with  Heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other 
means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul 
that  *  we  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious 
one,  that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are 
above  ;  that  the  heart  is  renovated,  that  the  mind 
is  lifted  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere  ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified ;  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also  that  prayer  not  only  ex- 
presses but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  7  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apology 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse. — But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully, we  should  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin- 
clination to  this  employment,  of\ener  than  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this 
sacr^  intercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  pray- 
er is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reluc- 
tance ;  the  mind  which  knows  not  where  to  fiy, . 
flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  AtheisL 
The  soul  is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural 
impulse ;  not  always,  perhaps,  by  an  emotion 
of  piety,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction  that  every 
other  refuge  is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh  !  thoo 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comfort- 
ed, happy  if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven 
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with  holy  Davia,  to  ny  to  thy  God, '  Thoo  lA  t 
pUce  to  hide  me  in.* 

Hot  if  it  is  easy  for  tlie  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be  given 
upi,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer  equally 
imperative.  There  are  circumstances  more  dan. 
geroas,  jet  less  suspected  of  danger,  in  which, 
though  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  less  heard ;  be- 
caosc  the  voice  of  conscience  is  drowned  hy  the 
clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperuus  fortunes, 
unbroken  health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spi. 
rics,  a  spring.tide  of  success, — these  are  the  occa- 
aiona  when  the  very  abundance  of  6od*s  mer- 
ciee  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it 
Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  dignities, 
successful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  snares  in 
the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the  mask 
of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already  satu. 
rated  heart  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
more  abundant,*  is  more  in  unison,  than  *  what 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  ?* 

Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
focus.  It  draws  charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  her  pity  for  errors,  her  compas- 
sion  for  want  It  draws  Repentance,  with  her 
holy  sorrows,  her  pious  resolutions,  her  self-dis. 
trust  It  attracts  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye, 
—Hope,  with  her  grasped  anchor, — Beneficence 
with  her  open  hand, — /Seal,  looking  far  and  wide 
to  serve, — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  look, 
ing  at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these 
^aces  in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits 
them  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  ap. 
propriate  practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue; 
rirtue  is  spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which 
genuine  prayer  casts  the  soul  is  not  effaced  by 
the  suspension  of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches 
of  the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

When  we  consider  how  profusely  Grod  be. 
stows,  and  how  little  He  requires ;  that  while 
He  confers  like  Deity,  He  desires  only  such  poor 
returns  as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant 
mortality  ;  that  He  requires  no  costly  oblation  ; 
nothing  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  will  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When 
we  consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that 
He  will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gra- 
titude  for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  re- 
fleet,  that  our  very  desire  to  pray  and  to  praise 
Him  is  His  gift ; — that  His  grace  must  purify 
the  ofiering,  before  He  condescends  to  receive 
it,  must  confer  on  it  that  spirit  which  renders  it 
acceptable; — that  He  only  expects  we  should 
consecrate  to  Him  what  we  have  received  from 
Him ; — that  we  should  only  confess,  that  of  all 
we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  due ; — we  may  well 
blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  that  had  He  commanded 
Ofl  *  to  do  some  great  thing,*  to  raise  some  mo- 
nument of  splendour,  some  memorial  of  notorie- 
ty and  ostentation,  something  that  would  per- 
petuate our  own  name  with  His  goodness,  we 
fhould  gladly  have  done  it — How  much  more 
when  He  only  requires 

*  Our  thanks  bow  das  V 

when  He  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
expression  of"^  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  His  right* 
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fiut  he  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  on- 
known,  and  by  whom  the  privilcgeof  prayer  ii 
unfelt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or  ho  who 
uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling,  may  pro- 
bably say.  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  ?  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  regu^ 
lar  exercise  7  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at 
tainment  of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  7 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one  an* 
swer,  an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  cer* 
tain  thatlwe  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence, no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have'  no  wrong 
tempers  exeilid  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evenmg  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  once 
spoken  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  to  praise  Grod,  and  to 
confess  our  own  sinfulness ;  on  that  night  we 
may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv* 
ing.  To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super* 
fluous. 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle  to  our 
tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  evil  temper,  then, 
some  will  say,  *  We  may  safely  be  dismissed 
from  the  drudgery  of  prayer,  it  will  then  have 
answered  all  the  ends  which  you  so  tiresomely 
recommend.*  So  far  from  it,  we  really  figure  to 
ourselves,  that  if  we  could  hope  to  hear  of  a  hu- 
man being  brought  to  such  perfection  of  dis- 
cipline, it  would  unquestionably  be  found  that 
this  would  be  the  very  being  who  would  continue 
most  perseveringly  in  the  practice  of  that  devo- 
tion, which  had  so  materially  contributed  to 
bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so  desirable  a  state, 
who  would  most  tremble  to  discontinue  prayer, 
who  would  be  most  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
the  condition  into  which  such  discontinuance 
would  be  likely  to  reduce  him.  Whatever  othera 
do,  he  will  continue  forever  to  *  sing  praises  unto 
Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ;  he  will  continue 
to  tell  of  Thy  loving  Kindness  early  in  the 
morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  night  season.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  •• 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  felt  nothing 
encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightfbl  in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  fbel 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  moat  substan- 
tial blessings  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  thia 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  efibctually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
its  ompty  shadows,  none  which  oaa  make  hia 
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look  with  80  much  indiflTerence  on  its  lying  va- 
nities ;  none  that  can  so  powerfully  derend  him 
ajfainst  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustain 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  diffi- 
culties ;  none  that  can  so  quicken  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty.. 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be  that  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  after  having  given  both  the 
example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth,  con- 
descends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  intercessor  in 
Heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning  for  our- 
selves, when  we  believe  that  He  nefCr  ceaaes 
interceding  for  us  7 

If  we  are  so  onhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  thit,  however,  is 
BO  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  per- 
severance. That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  was  a  burden, 
will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  impose 
upon  ourselves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
cessary as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fication. That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial, will  become  copious  and  sdid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  by  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant  Instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
sion.  When  a  man  recovering  from  sickness 
attempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the 
exercise  because  he  ftels  himself  weak,  nor 
even  because  the  efibrt  is  painful.  He  rather 
redoubles  his  exertion ;  it  is  from  his  persever- 
ance that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional 
turn  every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  aug- 
ments his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That 
effort  which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was 
salutary,  is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  re- 
novated strength  renders  it  delightful. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilirating  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  ?  Praise  is  the  only 
employment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  only 
duty,  m  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it  It  is  the  most  purely  disin- 
terested of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  without 
solicitation,  acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expression  of  our 
wants,  praise,  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed, sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  ofller  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known even  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfiillen 
beings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us.*  Prayer  is 
the  child  of  fkith ;  praise  of  love.  Prayer  is 
prospective ;  praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past,  and 
anticipation  it  future  blessings.  Prayer  points 
the  only  way  to  heaven,  *  praise  b  already  there.* 

CHAP.  XII. 
Oh  Intereetiory  Prayer. 
As  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  evpand  the  if- 


llfections  as  well  as  to  $anetify  them,  the  benevo 
I  lent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  commend  him* 
self  alone  to  the  Divine  favour.  The  heart 
which  is  fUn  of  the  love  of  Crod  will  overflow 
with  love  to  his  neighbour.  All  that  are  near 
to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
the  Divine  compassion,  but  especially  the  faith* 
ful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  Religion  makes  a 
man  so  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
restrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  he,  therefore,  spiritualixes  the  social 
affections,  by  adding  intercessory  to  personal 
prayer :  fbr  he  knows  that  petitioning  for  others 
IS  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercismg  and  en- 
larging our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  those  fbr  whom  we  ask  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the  num- 
berless instances  with  which  Scripture  abounds, 
on  the  efficacy  of  intercession :  in  which  God 
has  proved  the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  that 

*  his  ear  was  open  to  their  cry.*  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  it 
brmgs  to  him  who  offers  it  When  we  pray  fbr 
the  objects  of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purines  pas- 
sion,  and  exalts  love  into  religion :  when  we 
pray  fbr  those  with  whom  we  have  worldly  in- 
tercourse, it  smooths  down  the  swellings  of 
envy,  and  bids  the  tumult  of  anger  and  ambition 
subside:  when  we  pray  for  our  country,  it 
sanctifies  patriotism :  when  we  pray  fbr  those  in 
authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  motive  to  humaa 
obedience :  when  we  pray  fbr  our  enemies,  it 
softens  the  savageness  of  war,  and  mollifies 
hatred  into  tenderness,  and  resentment  into  sor- 
row. There  is  no  such  softener  of  animosity, 
no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  allayer 
of  hatred,  as  sincere  cordial  prayer.  And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offi^nd.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beanti- 
ful  idea  of  *  the  communion  of  &ints.*  There 
is  scarcely  any  thin^  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holy  com- 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  he 
is  praying  fbr  his  Christian  friends,  that  he  is 
also  repaying  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  for 
hinL 

Some  are  fbr  confining  their  intercessions  only 
to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of  merit  were 
entitled  to  our  prayer.    Goodf  who  is  good? 

*  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.* 
Merit!  who  has  it?  Desert!  who  can  plead 
it  ?  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  mean.  Who  shall 
bring  his  own  piety,  or  the  piety  of  others,  in 
the  way  of  clatm,  before  a  Being  of  such  tran- 
scendant  holiness,  that  *the  heavens  are  not 
dean  in  his  sight  7*  And  if  we  wait  for  perfect 
holiness  as  a  preliminary  prayer,  when  shall 
such  erring  creatures  pray  at  all  to  Hni  *  who 
chargeth  the  angels  with  folly  7* 

The  social  affections  were  given  us  not  only 
for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  purposes.  The 
charities  of  fiither,  son,  and  brother,  were  be- 
stowed, not  only  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  to 
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make  it  aieful ;  not  only  that  we  might  contrt- 
bate  to  the  preieDt  oomfbrt,  hot  to  Uie  eternal 
benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  affections  are  never 
brought  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intercessory  prayer. 
Oqr  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  cannot 
remove,  desires  which  wo  cannot  gratify,  afflic- 
tione  which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  it  is  always 
in  oar  power  to  bring  them  before  God  ;  to  pray 
ibr  them  wh^iever  we  pray  for  ourselves.  This, 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
brings  the  social  affections  into  their  highest 
ezerciae,  and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  enjoin 
that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giv- 
ing of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  furnish  also 
nuoierouB  examples  of  tlie  efficacy  of  interces- 
sory prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  EUijah,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
other  public  deliverances  effected  in  the  same 
manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  polluted 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  for 
it  returued  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  sue- 
eessive  promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  soccessively  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
oas,  for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preservation 
was  offered,  affords  a  proof  of  the  Divine  appro- 
bation and  a  striking  encouragement  to  per- 
sist in  the  duty  of  intercessory  praver.  The 
promise  of  God  was  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  compUment,  the  city 
bad  becun  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
event  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  an^r  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
should  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudgingly  or  of  neces- 
sity.* Surelv  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
for  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
plication  to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin- 
cerely for  the  welLbeing  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  moie  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
tion  than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  this,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 
genuity,  in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hears 
that  tremendous  sentence  of  exclusion,  *  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.* 

O  impudence  of  Wealth!  with  all  thy  itore, 
IIow  dar'it  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  ? 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays — be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-insterest  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow  a 
*emaneration  for  the  devotions  yoa  withhold. 


Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more  than  voui 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
fiir  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others ;  yet  stiU 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard«  that  you  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bonnden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  same 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri- 
bute to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tbn  for  their  spiritual  benefit.  Not  only  does 
prayer  for  others  promote  natural  aflTection,  not 
only  does  it  soflen  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes, but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  Um 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit 

3ut  our  intercession  must  neither  dwell  is 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friends.  The 
Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  description 
of  the  children  of  mortality.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind^ 
we  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  pootf 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is  an 
other  and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  the  ob' 
jects  of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  ot 
our  prayers.  While  we  pray  for  those  who  hav^ 
no  portion  in  this  world,  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whol« 
portion  in  it  /  We  pray  for  the  praying  servants 
of  God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for  thoss 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  thi 
persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the  meroi 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impoi- 
tunity  in  their  favour. 

Is  It  not  aflTecting,  that  even  unto  our  devotion, 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  toi 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  lifb« 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  wht 
want  them ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup. 
plications  in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  b[ 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  dut^ 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  lefl  undone  7 

If  we  want  an  example  of  the  most  sublime 
kind  of  Charity,  observe  for  what  it  is  that  th« 
great  Apostle  of  tLe  Grsntiles  *•  bows  his  knees  tc 
God*  in  behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase 
of  their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  an} 
other  external  prosperity  7— No :  it  is  that '  Goi^ 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  hi 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inne^ 
man  ;*— it  is,  *  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  thai 
hearts  by  faith  ;*— it  is  that  *  they  may  beroote^ 
and  grounded  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glorious  end 
— *  that  they  may  be  able  with  all  Saints,  to  com 
prehend*  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  love  o^ 
Christ;— that  *they  may  be  filled  with  all  th.* 
fulness  of  God.'    These  are  the  sort  of  petition, 
which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  present    Thesi 
are  requests  which  we  may  rest  assured  are  al 
ways  agreeable  to  the  Divme  will ;  here  we  arr 
certain  we  cannot  *  pray  amiss.*    These  are  in. 
tercessions  of  which  the  benefit  may  be  felt, 
when  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power,  shall  be 
forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Saint  Paul  *  pray  day  and  night 
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that  he  might  see  the  face  of  hU  ThessaloDian 
eonverts  7'  Not  merely  that  he  mi^ht  have  the 
gratification  of  once  more  beholdmg  thoee  he 
roved, — though  that  would  sensibly  delight  so 
affectionate  a  heart, — but  *  that  he  might  perfect 
that  which  was  lacking  in  their  faith.* 

These  are  instances  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  its  object;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  mach  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  bethought 
time  too  brief,  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless- 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  mto  his  petitions 
(or  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself^  would  so  soon  be 
no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gratitude,  the 
samn  Apostle  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping 
before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremp- 
torily demand  it  Those  mercies  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us 
80  simultaneously,  that  if  we  do  not  count  them 
as  they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they 
are  enjoined,  their  very  multitude,  which  ought 
to  penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause 
them  to  slip  out  of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 
queathed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  his 
Divine  master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St  Stephen. 
Even  after  the  expiring  martyr  had  ejaculated 

*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
auid  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this 
•in  to  their  charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man greatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre- 
cian magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur ;  theirs  is  heroism,  this  u 
Christianity ;  they  implored  the  gods  for  them- 
selves, Stephen  for  his  murderers. 

In  closing  the  subject  of  Intercessory  Prayer, 
may  the  author  be  allowed  to  avail  herself  of 
the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her  own  heart  ?  and, 
while  she  earnestly  implores  that  Bein?  who 
can  make  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  instru- 
mental to  His  glory,  to  bless  this  humble  attempt 
to  the  reader,  may  she,  without  presumption, 
intreat  that  this  work  of  Christian  charity 
may  be  reciprocal,  and  that  those  who  peruse 
these  pages  may  put  up  a  petition  for  her,  that, 
in  the  great  day,  to  which  we  are  all  hastening, 
and  to  which  she  is  so  very  near,  she  may  not 
be  found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she 
herself  did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice?  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  w  pardoned  and  accepted, 

*  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,*  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Great 
Intercessor. 


CHAP.  XIIL 

The  Practical  ResuUi  of  Prayer  Exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  the  Christian  in  the  World, 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
twth  in  fllith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  insist  on 


the  probable  effects  which  would  follow  the  d« 
vout  and  conscientious  exercbe  of  prayer,  rather 
than  on  prayer  itself? 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
beoome  the  great  business  of  our  lives ;  the  one 
is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other : 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  life 
will  promote  that  Spirit  of  prayer  by  which 
both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  inter- 
est of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerfbl  plea 
of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  us  in  our 
redemption  by  His  Son,  neglect  to  encourage 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  slothful  ;*  *  run  the 
race  ;*  *  fight  the  good  fight  ;*  *  strive  to  enter 
in  ;*  *  give  diligence  ;*  *  work  otit  your  own  sal- 
vation ;*  *  Grod  is  not  unmindfiil  to  forget  your 
labour  of  love ;'  *  but  when  ye  have  Soue  all, 
Te  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  done 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.* 

But  if,  af\er  we  have  done  all,  we  are  anpro- 
fitable  servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortations,  clearly 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  was 
intended  to  produce  holy  exertion  &t  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  Glory?  The  activity  in 
doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  ex- 
ceeded by  his  devotion,  and  both  powerfully 
illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  confirmed  his 
divinity.  Until  then  we  make  oar  religion  a 
part  of  our  common  life,  until  we  bring  Chris- 
tianity,  as  an  illustrious  genius  is  said  to  have 
brought  philosophy,  fVom  its  retreat  to  live  in 
the  world,  and  dwell  among  men;  until  we 
have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the  active 
scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world,  whether 
that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the  ex- 
change, the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
ing-house, the  courts  of  justice,  the  professional 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is  frequently 
as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  univer- 
sal  application.  We  mean  that  the  temper  and 
dispositions  which  it  is  the  object  of  prayer  to 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  affairs.  That  the 
integrity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselves, 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  tlie 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regmation  of  the 
conduct 

There  may  be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions,  • 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  pro- 
fession of  repentance,  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ;  but 
where  is  his  image  and  superscription  written 
upon  the  heart?  Where  is  the  transforming 
power  of  religion  in  the  life  ? — Where  is  the 
living  transcript  of  the  Divine  original  ?  Where 
is  that  holiness  to  which  the  vision  of  the  Lord 
is  specifically  promised?  Where  is  the  light, 
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and  life,  and  grace  ofthe  Redeemer  exhibited  in 
the  temper  and  conduct  ?  Yet  we  are  assured, 
that  if  we  are  Christians,  there  must  t>e  a  con> 
etant  aim  at  this  conformitj. 

We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  believe  as 
we  pray,  to  think  as  we  pray,  to  feel  as  wo  pray, 
and  to  act  as  we  pray.  Prayer  must  not  be  a 
solitary,  independent  exercise ;  but  an  exercise 
incorporated  with  many,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  golden  chain  of  Christian  duties, 
of  which,  when  so  connected,  it  forms  one  ofthe 
most  important  links.  They  will  not  pray  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not 
live  differently. 

But  though  we  roust  not,  in  accommodation 
to  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  unnecessary 
xeal  against  abstinence  and  devotion,  neglect 
the  imperative  duties  of  retirement,  prayer,  and 
meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer  makes  so  in- 
dispensable an  article  in  the  Christian  life,  some 
retired  contemplative  persons  may  apprehend 
that  it  makes  the  whole ;  whereas  prayer  is  only 
the  operation  which  sets  the  machine  going.  It 
is  the  sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not 
the  act  itself  The  only  infallible  incentive  to 
a  useful  life,  but  not  a  substitute  for  that  useful- 
ness. Religion  keeps  her  children  in  full  em- 
ployment. It  finds  them  work  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  going  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  doties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence — 
'I  will  think  upon  thy  commandments  to  do 
them.*  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu- 
bly  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents ;  the  legislator  his  statutes ;  the 
soldier  his  book  of  tactics ;  and  every  other  pro- 
fessor his  vade  mecum  to  consult  in  difficulties ; 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  professions  he 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  fVom 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  precedents,  but  abounding  with 
those  seminal  principles  which  contain  Uie  es- 
sence  of  all  actual  duly,  from  which  all  practical 
evidence  is  deducible.  This  spirit  of  laws  differs 
from  all  other  legal  institutes,  some  of  which, 
from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from  the  best 
human  things,  have  been  found  unintelligible, 
some  impracticable,  and  some  have  become  ob- 
solete. The  divine  law  is  subject  to  no  such  dis- 
advantages:  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  intelligible 
in  its  construction,  and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  not  occasionally,  but  daily. 
Unreminded  of  general  duty,  unfurnished  with 
some  leading  hint  .br  the  particular  demand,  he 
will  not  venture  to  rush  into  the  bustle,  trial, 
and  temptation  ofthe  day.  Of  this  aid  he  will 
possess  himself  with  the  more  ease,  and  less  loss 
of  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a  multi- 
plicity  of  folios  for  a  detached  case,  or  an  indi- 
vidual  intricacy ;  for,  though  he  may  not  find 
in  the  Bible  specific  instances,  yet  he  will  dis- 
cover in  every  page  some  governing  trutli,  some 
rule  of  universal  application,  the  spirit  of  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  some  principle  suited  to  every  pur- 
pose,  and  competent  to  the  solution  of  every 
moral  difficulty 


Scripture  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include 
technical  or  professional  peculiarities,  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  temper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be 
made  applicable  to  the  special  concerns  of  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find 
in  it  the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit ;  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end ;  the  duty  of  a 
pure  intention;  and  the  prohibition  of  falsa 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object.  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism,  so  pointedly  ad- 
dressed to  men  of  business,.*  He  that  makeih 
haete  to  be  rich  shall  •hardly  be  innocent.' — The 
cautionary  texts  which  he  admired  in  his  closet, 
he  will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mottos  to 
amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse ; 
but  will  adopt  as  rules  of  conduct,  and  bring 
them  into  every  worldly  transaction,  whether 
commercial,  forensic,  medical,  military,  or  what- 
ever else  be  his  professed  object.  He  will  not 
adjust  his  scale  of  duly  by  the  false  standard  of 
the  world,  nor  by  any  measure  of  his  o«^n  de- 
vising ;  he  has  but  one  standard  of  judging,  but 
one  measure  of  conduct, — the  infallible  Word 
of  God.  This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it, 
he  will  use  as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not 
bend  it  to  his  own  convenience ;  he  will  not  ac- 
commodate it  to  his  own  views,  his  own  pas- 
sions, his  own  emolument,  his  own  reputation. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  by 
prayer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual  pulse  quick- 
ened by  a  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, will  find  his  work  growing  upon  him 
in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness  to  do 
it  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  immediate 
duties  of  the  passing  day.  Though  procras- 
tination is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  ail  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism, — that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread,  the 
afHicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  exampfe  to 
his  servants.  But  hb  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself^  and  he 
knows  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  can 
alone  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding, every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  prays  fervently,  but  he  has 
to  watch,  as  well  as  to  pray,  that  his  conscience 
be  not  darkened  by  prejudice ;  that  his  bad  quali- 
ties do  not  assume  the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his 
good  ones  engender  self-applause ;  that  his  best 
intentions  do  not  mislead  bis  judgment ;  that  his 
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ctndoar  do  not  degenerate  into  indifference ; 
nor  his  atrictness  into  bigotry ;  that  bia  nodera- 
tion  do  not  freeie,  nor  his  zeal  burn.  He  has  to 
oootroul  his  impatience  at  the  defeat  of  his  most 
wisely  conceived  plans.  He  will  find  that  in 
bis  best  services  there  is  something  that  is 
wrong,  much  that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feels,  that 
whatever  in  them  is  right,  is  not  bis  own,  but 
the  gift  of  God. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect?  yon  will 
perhaps  ask.  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
sincere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
ings  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
he  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge 
him  with, — sins.  He  will  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  natural  difference  between  himself 
ftnd  his  censurer,  but  that  through  Divine  grace, 
the  one  prays  and  struggles  against  those  cor- 
ruptions, the  very  existence  of  which  the  other 
does  not  suspect 

There  is  nothing  more  hnmbling  to  the  con- 
firmed praying  Christian  than  that  whilst  in  his 
happier  moments  he  is  able  to  figure  to  himself 
a  cheering  image  of  the  glory  ofthe  Redeemer, 
the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  the  beauty  of 
Christian  perfection ;  to  feel  himself  not  only 
awakened,  but  exalted ;  not  merely  enlightened, 
but  kindled ;  almost  possessing,  rather  than  an- 
ticipating Heaven ; — while  he  is  enabled,  in  a 
joyful  measure,  to  meditate  upon  these  things, 
to  feel  his  mind  ennobled,  and  hie  soul  expanded 
by  the  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how  soon  the 
bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong  impression  is  ef 
faced,  the  heavenly  vision  vanished ;  he  mourns 
to  reflect,  that  he  does  not  more  abidingly  pos- 
■ess  in  his  heart,  that  he  does  not  more  power* 
fully  exhibit  in  his  conversation,  more  forcibly 
display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of  which  his  mind 
bas  been  sometimes  so  full,  his  heart  so  en- 
amoured, when  prostrate  before  his  Maker. 

To  his  ffrief  he  finds  that  his  most  perfect  obe- 
dience is  incomplete,  that  his  warmest  affections 
are  often  languid,  perhaps  his  best  intentions 
not  realized,  his  best  resolves  not  followed  up. 
In  this  view,  though  he  is  abased  in  dust  and 
ashes  in  looking  up  to  God  as  the  fountain  of 
perfection,  he  is  cheered  in  looking  up  to  him 
also  as  the  ibuntain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  prays,  as  well  as  strives,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  faults  may  make  him  more  hum- 
ble, and  his  sense  of  the  divine  mercies*  more 
grateful. 

But  he  will  feel'  that  his  faith,  even  though  it 
does  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
eold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
bumility  arising  from  this  consciousness  is  a 
benefit  m  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,*  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  is  not 
impossible.  He  has  to  struggle  against  over 
mnxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  has  to  pre- 
■erve  simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  list  of  sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
be  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  doeely  he  looks  into  his  cata- 


The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  hai,aboTe 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  man,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  croes  than  to 
despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  this  temptation,  he  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  applause 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  its  enmity.  An 
eager  desire  of  popularity  is,  perhaps,  the  last 
lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even  to  thoee  who 
have  mado  a  considerable  progress  in  religion, 
the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a  mind  great 
enough  to  have  subdued  many  other  passions. 

The  devout  Christian  endeavours  to  exemplify 
the  emphatical  description  of  the  translated 
Saint  in  the  Old  Testament,  *  he  waUu  with 
God.*  He  does  not  merely  bow  down  before  his 
footstool  at  stated  intervals :  he  does  not  cere- 
moniously address  Him  on  sreat  occasions  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance ;  but 
he  wallet  with  him ;  his  habitual  intercourse, 
his  natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  inti- 
mate communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer.  He 
is  still  seeking,  thouffh  it  may  be  with  slow  and 
faltering  steps,  the  things  which  are  aboYe ;  he 
is  still  striving,  though  with  unequal  progress, 
for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling,  be  is  still  look- 
ing though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  £or  ^lory, 
honour,  and  immortality;  he  is  still  waiting, 
though  not  with  a  trust  so  lively  as  to  annihilate 
the  distance,  to  see  his  eternal  redemption  draw- 
ing nigh.  Though  his  aims  will  always  be  far 
greater  than  his  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  dis- 
couraged. His  hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above, 
his  treasure  is  above  :  no  wonder,  then,  that  his 
prayers  are  directed,  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
wealth  sent  forward  thither,  where  he  himself 
hopes  soon  to  be.  It  is  but  transmitting  his 
riches  of  both  kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  but 
his  everlasting  home. 

The  grand  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world 
is  from  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek, 
smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices ; 
he  guards  against  self-complacency.  If  his  afiairs 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  bis  only  sure  refuge,  the 
throne  of  God ;  to  his  only  sure  remedy,  humble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  ri^ht  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues in  exercise,  than  *  to  keep  hiowelf  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.  Even  his  best  ac- 
tions, which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  have 
their  dangers ;  they  make  him  fear  that  *  while 
he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.* 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  but  vanity,  the 
consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray- 
er, to  caution  him  in  conduct. — He  does  not 
fear  vanitv  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  as  that  vice  which,  if  indulged, 
would  poison  all  bis  virtues.  Among  the  sins  of 
the  inner  man,  be  knows  that  *  this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer.*  When  he  hears  it  said 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.* 
He  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  fear  he  is  not  a  ^ood  man.  How  many 
right  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their  value, 
how  many  right  actions  of  their  reward  I 
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Every  miBpicioii  of  the  firit  ftirrin^  of  Tanity 
in  himself,  sencb  him  with  deeper  proetration 
before  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is  man!  ehalJ 
the  praiee  of  a  fellow-creatare,  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min. 
gled  with  my  own,  which  may  eveb  before  my 
own  be  oonaigned  to  kindred  dast,  shall  Mi 
vraise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endan^r  the 
hnmility  of  a  bein^,  who  is  not  only  kmking  for- 
ward to  the  applause  of  those  fflorions  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himself  7 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mixes, 
see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerful  in 
society,  they  little  suspect  the  fVequent  strug. 
gles,  the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
see  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  aboye  all  labour 
most  assiduously  afier  that  eontiiteney  of  eha- 
rmetert  which  is  a  more  unequivocal  evidence 
of  hijgh  Christian  attainment,  than  the  most 
prominent  great  qualities,  which  are  frequently 
counteracted  by  their  opposites.  This  consist 
ency  exhibits  a  more  striking  conformity  to  the 
image  of  his  Maker ;  as  in  tho  works  of  crea- 
tion,  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
more  admirable  in  the  agreement  and  harmony 
of  one  thing  with  another,  than  in  the  indivi- 
dual beauty  and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more 
conspicuous,  in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  the  composition  of  the 
parts  themselves*  By  this  uniformity,  the  re- 
sults of  religion  are  the  most  beautiniUy  exhi« 
bited  in  the  Christian  character. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
consoling  promises  of  the  gospel.  It  is  by  these 
promises,  applied  through  Divine  grace  to  the 
heart,  that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought 
to  consider  prayer,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  to 
▼aloe  it  as  a  privile^ ;  and  the  more  earnestly 
he  cultivates  this  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart  The  more  he  dis- 
covers the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery  from 
approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that  it 
will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent,  as  well  as 
more  fervent  in  his  application  there.  Nothing 
so  faithfully  reveals  to  us  our  spiritual  exiffen- 
cies,  nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  for  their 
relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of  their 
actual  existence.  In  this  conviction,  in  this 
earnest  application,  the  Christian  at  length  foels 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consolations,  its 
hlessodness,  its  transforming  power. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

1%€  Coiuolationa  of  Prayer  in  Affliction^  Sick- 
nets,  and  Death, 

The  Pagan  philosophers  have  given   many 
admirable  precepts,  both  for  resigning  bloas- 
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ings,  and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but,  wanl> 
ing  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity, 
though  they  excite  much  intellectual  admira- 
tion, they  produce  little  practical  effisot  Tho 
stars  which  glittered  in  their  moral  night, 
though  bright,  imparted  no  warmth.  Their 
most  beautiful  dissertations  on  death  had  no 
charm  to  extract  its  sting.  We  receive  no  sup- 
port from  their  most  elaborate  treatises  on  im 
mortality,  for  want  of  Him  who  *  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light*  Their  consolatory 
discussions  coukl  not  strip  the  grave  of  its  ter 
rors ;  for  to  them  it  w«s  not  *  swallowed  up  in 
victory.'  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  an  immor- 
tal principle,  without  proposing  a  scheme  for  the 
pardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  cold  consolation. 
Their  future  state  was  but  a  happy  guess:  their 
Heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  oompositions,  we 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is 
administered,  but  we  do  not  .find  it  eflectual  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  our  dis. 
ease.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let  us  oppose  the 
heartconsoling,  exhilirating,  triumphant  eer- 
taintieo  of  Christianity.  *  Iknow  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth — In  my  flesh  I  shaU 
see  God,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  npi 
another* — *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  lifb, 
saith  the  Lord ;  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die.* — Here  is  the  true  balm 
of  Gilead — here  is  the  healing  cordial  for  every 
human  woe ! 

The  hair-splitting  casuist  does  not  directly 
say  that  pain  is  not  an  eril,  but  by  a  sophistical 
turn  professes  that  philosophy  will  never  eonfets 
it  to  oe  an  evil.  But  what  consolation  does  the 
sufierer  draw  from  this  quibbling  nicety  7 

Christianity  knows  none  of  thess  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions. She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more ;  she  converts 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity,  therefore,  teaches  a 
fortitude  as  much  more  noble  than  philosophy, 
as  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  evil. 

*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigb 
unto  mc,*  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  prophet 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  our 
hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quicken  our  aspira^ 
tions  with  a  reoolloction  of  His  glorious  attri> 
butes, — of  that  omnipotence  which  can  give  ta 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or  from 
Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders  Him 
the  constant  witness  of  our  actions :  of  that  om 
niscience  which  makes  Him  a  discemer  of  our 
intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most  secret 
dis^ises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that  perfoot 
holiness  which  should  at  once  be  the  object  of 
our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our  practice ; 
of  that  truth  which  wiN  never  forfeit  any  of  His 
promises ;  of  that  faithfulness  which  will  never 
forsake  any  that  trust  io  Him ;  of  that  love 
which  our  innumerable  oflbnces  cannot  exhaust; 
of  that  eternity  which  had  place  *  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth;*  of  thatgrandear 
which  has  set  His  glory  above  the  heavens ;  of 
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fiat  lon([f.8ufieringf  of  God,  who  is  Btron^  and 
^tient,  and  who  is  provoked  every  dajr ;  of  that 
yostice  which  will  by  no  means  clear  the  cuilty, 
ret  of  that  mercy  which  forgiveth  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin ;  ofthat  compassion  which 
ItaitB  to  be  gfracious ;  of  that  goodness  whioh 
kadeih  to  repentance;  of  that  purity  which, 
while  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sinner. to  return. 

In  seasons  of  distress  and  trial,  whether  from 
the  loss  of  health,  or  under  whatever  other  af. 
flictivc  dispensation  he  may  be  struggling,  the 
Christian  will  endeavour  to  draw  consolation, 
by  reviewing  the  mercies  of  his  past  life,  and 
anticipating  the  glorious  promises  of  the  life  to 
come.  If  previously  accustomed  to  unbroken 
health,  he  will  bless  God  for  the  long  period  in 
which  he  has  enjoyed  it  If  continued  mfirmity 
has  been  his  portion,  he  will  feel  grateful  that 
he  Iras  had  such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning 
from  the  world.  From  either  state  he  will  ex- 
tract consolation.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy 
to  have  hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear 
more  easily  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
liverances ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christian 
fViendships.  Among  his  mercies,  his  now 
*  purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difHculties,  his 
lorrows,  and  his  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly 
ight  will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good 
f>r  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.*  It  seems  to 
Mm  as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
ikearing  of  his  ear,  but  now  *  his  eye  seeth  it* 
If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
oe  will  always  have  prayed  for  them ;  but  now 
De  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earncbtly  implore  mercy  for  them,  as  instru- 
vents  which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
99nt  state.  He  will  look  up  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  Great  Physician,  who,  by  a  Divine  che- 
mistry,  in  mixing  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
unpalatable  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  all  things  have  worked  together  for  good; 
had  they  worked  separately,  they  would  not 
have  worked  efficaciously. 

If  our  souls  have  been  truly  *  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  Prayer,*  we  shall,  under 
the  sharpest  trials,  be  apt  to  compare  our  own 
•ufTerings  with  the  cup  which  our  Redeemer 
drank  for  our  sakos  ;  drank  to  avert  the  Divine 
displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue  the  com- 
parative  view  of  our  condition  with  that  of  the 
Son  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his  most  try- 
ing hour,  deserted  probably  by  those  whose 
limbs,  sight,  life,  he  had  restored  ;  whose  souls 
he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded  by 
unwearied  friends ;  every  pain  is  mitigated  by 
sympathy ;  every  want  not  only  relieved,  but 
prevented  :  the  *  asking  eye*  explored  ;  the  in- 
articulate sound  interpreted ;  the  ill-expressed 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup- 
plied. When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful,* our  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desired  to  *  watch*  with  us,  they  watch,  not  *one 
hour,*  but  many;  not  *  falling  asleep,*  but  bc>th 
flesh  and  spirit  ready  and  willing  ;  not  forsaking 
Itt  in  our  *  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where  they 
Ian  not  relieve. 

The  night  also  will  be  made  to  the  praying 
I3iriftiaii  a  seuon  of  heart-searching  thoughtf 


and  apiritaal  consolation.  Solitude  and  stilliie^ 
completely  shut  out  the  world,  its  business,  itA 
cares,  its  impertinences.  The  mind  is  sobered, 
the  passions  are  stilled ;  it  seems  to  the  watch- 
ful Christian,  as  if  there  were  in  the  universe 
only  God  and  his  own  souL  It  is  an  inexpree 
sibfe  ccNDsolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  une  Be- 
ing in  the  universe  who  never  slumbereth  nor 
siMpeth,  is  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  has 
free  access,  even  in  the  most  unseoaonable 
hours.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  in  their  highest  exercise  ;  but  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  from  the  exclusion  of  dis* 
tracting  objects,  more  readily  ascend  to  theii 
noUeit  object  Night  and  darkness  are  no  pa- 
rasites ;  conscience  is  more. easily  alarmed.  li 
puts  on  fewer  disguises.  We  appear  to  ourselves 
more  what  we  really  are.  This  detection  is  sa- 
lutary. The  glare  which  the  cheerful  daylight, 
business,  pleasure,  and  company,  had  shed  over 
all  objects,  is  withdrawn.  Scbemee,  which,  in 
the  day,  had  appeared  plausible,  now  present 
objections.  What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now, 
at  least  seems  to  require  deliberation.  This  si- 
lent season  of  self-examination  is  a  keen  detector 
of  any  latent  sin,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box 
of  perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  ie  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  Grod  can  be  main- 
tained,  it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
those  who  have  little  leisure  during  the  day ; 
and  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  kiet  hours, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adds  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  irom  the  love 
of  it 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempted 
to  exclaim,  *  Would  to  God  it  were  morning  !* 
the  very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling  of  all 
images.  The  quickened  mind  ehoote  forward 
beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the 
joyful  morning  of  the  Resurrection ;  it  antici- 
pates that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more 
weeping  and  no  more  night ;  no  weeping,  for 
God's  own  hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears ;  no 
night,  fur  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 

If  humbling  doubts  of  his  own  state  depress 
the  real  penitent,  what  comfort  may  he  not  de- 
rive from  the  assurance,  that  the  acceptable  sa- 
crifice to  ihe  Grod  of  love,  is  the  troubled  spirit, 
and  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  7 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  Prayer  to  the 
dejected  spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  content- 
ed to  show  his  willingness  to  pardon  hy  single  de- 
clarations, however  strong  and  full.  He  has  heap> 
cd  up  words,  he  has  crowded  images,  he  has  accu- 
mulated expressions,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  all  the  variety  of^  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himrolf  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgreseioo, 
and  sin  !*    Forgiving  iodeed,  b4l  m 
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with  hi!  jost  demand  of  repentmnce  and  reforma- 
tion, *  who  will  bj  no  meaiia  clear  the  guilty.* 

Refuse  not,  then,  to  take  comfort  from  the 
promiaee  of  G^od,  when,  perhaps,  you  are  easily 
aatiafied  with  the  assurance  o(  pardon  from  a 
fimil  and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you 
had  offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who 
is  not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusted  7  •  O  Thou 
that  hearest  Prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all 
flesh  oomeT 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  the  Christian  feels 
there  is  no  consolation  but  in  humble  acqui- 
eecence  in  the  Divine  wiU.  It  may  be  that  he 
can  pray  but  little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent 
He  can  articulate,  perhaps,  not  at  all,  but  bis 
prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart ; 
who  can  interpret  its  lanruage ;  who  requires 
not  words,  but  affections.  A  pang  endured  with- 
out a  murmur,  or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan 
as  nature  extorts,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a 
Prayer.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  an  an- 
swer to  silent  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  Moses.  In 
a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  he  had  not 
uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have 
heard  thy  crying.* 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  Prayer,  our  own 
stoek  of  thought  or  expression  be  absolutely  de- 
fieieni,  prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  imbrd 
us  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  the  most 
profitable  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  King  David  lies  open  to  us ;  and 
whatever  are  our  wants,  there  our  resources  are 
inexhaustible.  The  Psalms  have  supplied  to  all 
ages  materials  for  Christian  worship,  under 
every  supposable  circumstance  of  human  life. 
They  have  focilitatedjthe  means  of  negociation 
for  the  penitent,  of  gratitude  for  the  pardoned. 
They  have  provided  confossion  for  the  contrite, 
consolation  for  the  broken  hearted,  invitation  to 
the  weary,  and  rest  for  the  heavy  laden.  They 
have  fbrnished  petitions  for  the  needv,  praise 
for  the  fateful,  and  adoration  for  all.  How- 
ever indigent  in  himself^  no  one  can  complain  of 
want,  who  has  access  to  such  a  magaxine  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  wealth.  These  variously 
gifted  compositions  not  only  kindle  the  devoutest 
fooling  but  suggest  the  aptest  expressions: 
they  invest  the  sublimest  meanings  with  the 
noblest  eloquence.  They  have  taught  the  tongue 
of  the  stammerer  to  spieak  plainly  ;  they  have 
Aimished  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  with  principles  as  well  as  feel- 
ings ;  thev  have  provided  the  illiterate  with  the 
form,  and  the  devout  with  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
To  him  who  previously  felt  not  his  wants,  they 
have  imparted  fervent  desires;  they  have  in- 
spired the  faint  with  energy,  and  the  naturally 
dead  with  spiritual  lifo. 

The  Psalms  exhibit  the  finest  specimen  of 
experimental  and  devotional  religion  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  this  singular 
advantage,  and  this  unspeakable  comfort ;  that 
in  them  God  speaks  to  us,  and  we  speak  to  Him. 
*  Seek  ye  my  face ;  Thy  face.  Lord  will  I  seek.* 
This  delightful  interlocution  between  the  king 
of  saints  and  the  penitent  sinner ;  this  inter- 
change of  character ;  this  mixture  of  prayer 
and  promise ;  of  help  implored,  and  grace  be- 
stowed;  of  weakness  pleaded,  and  strength 


f  Imparted  ;  of  favour  shown,  and  gratitude  re 
turned;  of  prostration  ou  one  part,  and  en- 
couragement on  the  other ;  of  abounding  sor* 
row,  and  overflowing  mercy:  this  beavtifol 
variety  of  affecting  intercourse  between  sinftd 
dust  and  infinite  goodness,  lifls  the  abased  peni- 
tent into  the  closest  and  most  sublime  commu- 
nion with  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 

The  royal  poet  in  these  noble  compositions 
has  given  us  the  most  elevated  character  of 
Prayer,  by  showing  us  that  supplication  is  the 
dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit ;  thanksgiving  the 
idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian ;  praise,  his  ver- 
nacular tongue. 

How  cheering  under  every  species  of  distress 
to  reflect,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  not  only 
suffered  for  us  upon  the  cross,  but  is  sympa- 
thizing with  us  now  !  that  *  in  ail  our  afflictions 
He  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of  the  sym- 
pathy seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacrinoe ; 
while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  endears  the 
sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  be  brought  mto 
exercise  on  a  sick  bed,  which  bad  either  lain 
dormant,  or  been  oonsidered  of  infonor  worth 
in  the  prosperous  day  of  activity.    The  Chris- 
tian temper,  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  part  of  re- 
ligion which  is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised 
under  these  circumstances.    The  passive  vir- 
tues, the  least  brillant,  but  the  most  difficult, 
are  then  particularly  called   into  action.    To 
ftf^er  the  whole  will  of  Grod  on  the  tedious  bed 
of  languishing,  is  more  trying  tlian  to  perform 
the  most  shining  exploit  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world ;  the  hero  in  the  field  of  battle  has  the  love 
uf  fame,  as  well  as  patriotism  to  support  him. 
He  knows  that  the  witnesses  of  his  valour  will 
be  the  heralds  of  his  renown.    The  martyr  at 
the   stake  is  divinely   strengthened.    Extraor- 
dinary grace  is    imparted    for  extraordinary 
trials.    His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but  they  are 
short    The  crown   is  in   sight ;  it  b  almost 
in  possession.    By  faith  *  he  sees  the  heavens 
opened.    He  sees  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  Jesus 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.    But  to  be 
strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a  long 
and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of  more 
general  use,  and  ordinary  application,  than  even 
the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.    The  sick- 
ness is  brought  home  to  our  own  feelings ;  ws 
see  it  with  our  eyes ;  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts^ 
Of  the  martyr,  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonish- 
ment :  our  raith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admi- 
ration kindled;   but  we  read  it  without  that 
special  appropriation,  without  that  peculiar  re- 
ference to  our  own  circumstances  which  we  feel 
in  cases  that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves. 
With  the  dying  friend,  we  have  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  pious  tenderness  ;  but  here  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  interests.    The  certain  conviction 
that  his  case  must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it 
our  own  now.    Self  mixes  with  the  social  feel- 
ing,  and  the  Christian  death  we  are  contem- 
plating, we  do  not  so  much  admire  as  a  prodigy, 
as  propose  for  a  model.    To  the  martyr's  stake 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  brought 
To  the  dying  bed  we  must  inevitably  come. 

Aeoommc^ating  his  state  of  mind  to  the  nn- 
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ture  of  his  disease,  the  dying  Christian  will  de- 
rive  consolation  in  anjr  ease,  either  from  think. 
Ukg  how  fbrciblj  a  sodden  sickness  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
fently  a  gradual  decay  nnties  it  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  soffbrs 
to  wean  him  from  life.  He  will  admire  the  Di- 
▼ine  goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmi- 
ties of  sickness  to  digest  the  world  of  its  en- 
Dhantments,  and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its 
most  formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how 
much  less  reluctance  we  ouit  a  body  exhausted 
by  suflering,  than  one  in  the  Tigour  of  health. 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart,  its 
worst  effects  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  around  him 
to  defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love, 
no  deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mero^,  to  that 
state  of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re- 
•train  his  murmurs !  Murmuring  offends  God, 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  bis  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  God  has  now  af- 
forded  for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let 
us  not  complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
sickness,  when  we  are  furnished  with  the  oppor- 
tunity,  as  well  as  called  to  the  duty  of  resigna- 
tion  ;  the  duty,  indeed,  is  always  ours,  but  the 
occasion  is  now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us 
not  say,  even  in  this  depressed  state,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be 
afforded,  let  us  acknowledge  the  blessing ;  if 
wearisome  nights  be  our  portion,  let  us  remem- 
ber they  are  *  appointed  to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate 
the  grievance  of  watchfulness,  by  considering 
it  as  a  sort  of  prdoogation  of  lif^ ;  as  the  gift 
of  more  minutes  granted  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  If  we  are  not  able  to  employ  it  to  either 
of  these  purposes,  there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for 
exercising  that  resignation  which  will  be  ac- 
eepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  still  oontinued,  vet  with  suffer- 
ings  too  intense  for  any  devotional  duty,  the 
sick  Christian  may  take  comfort  that  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  lifo  was  accomplished  before  the  sickness 
began.  He  will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are 
superseded ;  if  means  are  at  an  end  ;  for  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  This  is  the  act  for 
which  all  other  acts,  all  other  duties,  all  other 
means,  will  have  been  preparing  him.  He  who 
has  long  been  habituated  to  look  death  in  the 
iaoe,  who  has  often  anticipated  the  agonies  of 
dissolving  nature ;  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  pray  for  support  under  them,  will  now  feel 
the  blessed  effect  of  those  petitions,  which  have 
been  long  treasured  in  heaven.  To  those  anti- 
cipatory prayers  he  may,  perhaps,  now  owe  the 
bumble  confidence  of  hope  in  this  inevitable 
hour.  Habituated  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
not,  at  least,  have  the  dreadful  addition  of  sur- 

frise  and  novelty  to  agrrapate  the  trving  scene, 
t  has  long  been  familiar  to  his  mind,  thouj^h 
hitherto  it  could  only  operate  with  the  inferior 
force  of  a  picture  to  a  reality.  He  will  not, 
however,  have  so  much  scared  his  imagination 
by  the  terrors  of  death,  as  invigorated  his  spirit 
by  looking  beyond  them  to  the  blessedness  which 
follows.  Faith  will  not  so  much  dwell  on  the 
opening  grave,  as  shoot  forward  to  the  glories  to 
which  It  leads.    The  hope  of  Heaven  will  soften 


the  pangs  which  lie  in  the  way  to  it  On  Heaven 
then,  he  will  fix  his  eyes  rather  than  on  the 
awful  intervening  circumstances.  He  will  not 
dwell  on  the  struggle  which  is  for  a  moment, 
but  on  the  crown  which  is  forever.  He  will  ca- 
deavour  to  think  less  of  death  than  of  its  con- 
queror ;  less  of  the  grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  less 
of  the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ; 
less  of  the  darkness  of  his  elesinjf  day  than  of 
the  opening  dawn  of  immortality.  In  some 
brighter  moments,  when  viewing  his  eternal  re- 
demption drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  fireed  spirit  had 
already  burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  manu- 
missbn  had  actually  taken  place,  he  is  ready 
exultingly  to  exclaim,  *■  My  soul  is  escaped,  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered.* 

Eternal  things  now  assume  their  proper  mag* 
nitude,  for  he  Mholds  them  in  the  true  point  of 
vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  the  world,  for 
he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  soear ;  it  has 
failed,  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not  on 
himself,  for  he  has  long  known  his  own  weak* 
ness.  He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for  his  re- 
newed mind  has  shown  him  that  they  can  do 
nothing  for  him.  Had  he  i)o  better  refuge,  he 
feels  that  his  sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  his 
life  close  in  despair. 

He  suflfers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  life. 
His  retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His  prbbpects 
as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.  He  com 
mits  himself  unreservedly  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. But  though  secure  of  the  port,  he  may 
still  dread  the  passage.  The  Christian  will  re- 
joice that  his  rest  is  at  hand ;  the  man  may 
shudder  at  the  unknown  transit  If  foith  is 
strong,  nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awful 
exigence,  strong  foith  is  sometimes  rendered 
fkint  through  tto  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  foith  is  looking 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  nay 
rejoice  in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  glo- 
rious realizations  which  Scripture  affords,    ne 
may  take  comfort  that  the  strongest  attestations 
given  by  the  apostles  to  the  realitj  of  the  hea- 
venly state  were  not  conjecturaL    They,  iii  use 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew, 
and  testified  what  they  had  seen.  *  I  nr  kon,* 
says  St  Paul,  *  that  the  affiictions  of  thi»  pre- 
sent  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.*     He  said  this 
after  he  had  been  caught  up  into  the  thirc*  Hea- 
ven ;  after  he  had  beheld  the  glories  to  which 
he  alludes.      The  author  of  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  having  described  the  ineffable  glories  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  thus  puts  new  life  and  powe 
into  his  description,  *  I  John,  saio  these  thing 
and  heard  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  inoreasa 
with  our  approach  to  them.  The  Uhristian  feea 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  ever^  caiw 
will  coase,  every  fear  vanish,  every  desire  Ik 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  gracf 
perfected.  Where  there  will  be  no  more  tempta 
tions  to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  subdue ;  nu 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadnesi 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  Prayer,  no 
more  sorrow  to  be  folt  for  himself,  nor  tears  ts 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is* going  where  his  de 
votion  will  be  without  languor ;  bis  love  withoa 
alloy ;  his  doubts,  certainty;  his  expectation,  on 
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SjnMDi   DIB  hope,  fruition.  All  will  be  perfect, 
r  God  wiU  be  aU  in  alL 

The  period  at  length  arrives  when  we  most 
•ammon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  being, 
all  the  resignation  of  the  devout  Christian.  The 
principles  we  have  been  learning,  the  prayers 
we  have  uttered,  must  now  be  made  practical. 
The  speculations  we  have  admired,  we  must 
now  realize.  All  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
exigence.  All  the  strength  we  ha?e  been  col. 
lecting  must  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  aN 
goments,  all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi- 
vidaal  supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of 
Christianity.  We  must  exemplify  all  the  rules 
we  have  given  to  others ;  we  must  embody  all 
the  resolutions  we  have  formed  for  ourselves ; 
we  must  reduce  our  precepts  to  experienoe ;  we 
most  pass  fh>m  discourses  on  submission  to  its 
exercise ;  from  dissertations  on  suffering  to  sns. 
taining  it  We  must  heroically  call  up  the  de- 
terminatioo  of  our  better  days.  We  must  recol- 
lect what  we  have  said  of  the  supporters  of  faith 
and  hope  when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour, 
when  our  heart  was  at  ease,  and  our  mind  un- 
disturbed. Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  mental  strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of 
hcHy  hope  and  fervent  faith  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
troth. 

Let  us  endeavour  without  harassing  scrutiny, 
or  distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  our  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted. 
The  strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest 
trials.  Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed 
Christian,  the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  com- 
monly imparted.  Let  us  not  impair  that  faith 
on  which  we  rested  when  our  mind  was  strong, 
by  suspecting  its  validity  now  it  is  weak.  That 
which  had  our  full  assent  in  perfect  health, 
which  was  then  firmly  rooted  in  our  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  our  understanding,  must 'not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubtb  of  an  enfbebled  reason, 
and  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  judgment  We 
may  not  be  able  to  determine  on  the  reasona- 
bleness of  propositions,  but  we  majr  derive 
strong  consolation  from  conclusions  which  were 
once  fully  established  in  our  mind. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as  burthen- 
some  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  that  bliss,  the 
Scripture  account  is  calculated  rather  to  quicken 
fiiith  than  gratify  curiosity.  There  the  appro- 
priate promises  to  spxritoal  beings  are  purely  ' 


spiritual.  It  is  enough  for  believers  to  know 
that  they  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  ;  and 
though  it  doth  nut  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
yet  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him.  In  the  vision  of  the  Supreme 
Good,  there  must  be  supreme  felicity.  Our  ca- 
pacities of  knowledge  and  happiness  shall  be 
commensurate  with  our  duration.  On  earth, 
part  of  our  enjoyment — a  most  fallacious  part^ 
consists  in  framing  new  objects  for  our  wishes  * 
in  heaven  there  shall  remain  in  us  no  such  die- 
quieting  desires,  for  all  which  can  be  found  we 
shall  find  in  Grod.  We  shall  not  know  our  Re- 
deemer by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  we  shah 
see  Him  as  he  is ;  our  iLnowledge,  therefore,  will 
be  clear,  because  it  will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  dis- 
pensation unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela- 
tion, minute  description  would  be  below  our 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa- 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  Those  sublime  negatives — *  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  ;*  fill  the 
soul  with  loflier  conceptions  of  eternal  joys  than 
all  the  elaborate  but  degrading  delmeations 
which  have  been  sometimes  attempted.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  blessings  prepared  for  iis» 
until  he  who  has  prepared  reveal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  our  fbll  apprehension,  our  con- 
ceptions of  it  must  then  be  taken  from  some- 
thing  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
and  we  should  be  sure  to  depreciate  ttie  value 
of  things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in- 
ferior to  the  gbrious  but  indistinct  glimpses 
which  we  now  catch  from  the  oracles  of  God, 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  the  grand  outline 
of  unknown,  unimagined,  yet  consummate  bliss 
— In  Thy  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
Thy  ri|rht  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore  1 
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ESSAYS 

ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

PBINCIPALLT   DK8I0NXD  FOR   TOVNQ  LADIBS. 

**  As  for  you,  I  shall  advise  you  in  a  few  words  :  aspire  only  to  those  Tirtues  that  are  racvuii 
TO  TOUB  SBZ  ;  follow  youT  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  commendation  not  to  ba 
talked  of  one  way  or  the  other." — Oration  of  Pericles  to  the  Athenian  Women. 

[First  published  in  1777.] 


TO  MRS.  MONTAGU* 

Madam, — If  you  were  only  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  your  time,  you  would  probably  hai« 
escaped  the  trouble  of  this  address,  which  is  drawn  on  you,  less  by  the  lustre  of  your  under 
standing,  than  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  your  heart. 

As  the  followmg  pages  are  written  with  an  humble  bnt  earnest  wish  to^nromote  the  interests 
of  virtue,  as  far  as  the  very  limited  abilities  of  the  author  allow ;  there  is,  I  flatter  myself,  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  inscribing  them  to  you,  madam,  who,  while  your  works  convey  instruction 
and  delight  to  the  best  informed  of  the  other  sex,  furnish,  by  your  conduct,  an  admirable 
pattern  of  life  and  manners  to  your  own.  And  I  can  with  truth  remark,  that  those  graces  of 
conversation,  which  would  be  the  first  praise  of  almost  any  other  character,  conatitute  but  an 
inferior  part  of  yours. 

I  am,  madam,  with  the  highest  esteem. 

Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Bristol,  May  20,  1777.  HANNAH  MORE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  the  following  pages  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  (rf 
the  public  :  yet  however  the  limited  abilities  of  the  author  may  have  prevented  her  from  sue- 
ceeoing  to  her  wish  in  the  execution  of  her  present  attempt,  she  humbly  trusts  that  the  upright- 
ness ofher  intention  will  procure  it  a  candid  and  favourable  reception.  The  following  little  Essajrs 
are  chiefly  calculated  for  the  younger  part  of  her  own  sex,  who,  she  flatters  herself,  vrill  not 
esteem  them  the  less,  because  they  were  written  immediately  for  their  service.  She  by  no 
means  pretends  to  have  composed  a  regular  system  of  morals,  or  a  finished  plan  of  conduct : 
she  has  only  endeavoured  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  such  circumstances  as  seemed  to  her  sus> 
ceptible  of  some  improvement,  and  on  such  subjects  as  she  imagined  were  particularly  interest- 
ing to  youne  ladies,  on  their  first  introduction  into  the  world.  She  hopes  they  will  not  be 
onended  if  she  has  occasionally  pointed  out  certain  qualities  and  suggested  certain  tempers  and 
dispositions,  as  peculiarly  feminine j  and  hazarded  some  observations  which  naturally  arose  from 
the  subject  on  the  difierent  characters  which  mark  the  sexes.  And  here  again  sne  takes  the 
liberty  to  repeat  that  these  distinctions  cannot  be  too  nicely  maintained ;  for  besides  those 
important  quaUties  common  to  both,  each  sex  has  its  respective,  appropriated  qualifications, 
which  would  cease  to  be  meritorious  the  instant  they. ceased  to  be  appropriated.  Nature,  pro- 
priety, and  custom,  have  prescribed  certain  bounds  to  each ;  bounds  which  the  prudent  and  Uie 
candid  will  never  attempt  to  break  down ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  highly  impohtic  to  annihilate 
distinctions  from  which  each  acquires  excellence,  and  to  attempt  mnovations  by  which  both 
would  be  losers. 

Women  therefore  never  understand  their  own  interests  so  little,  as  when  they  afiect  those 
qualities  and  accomplishments,  from  the  want  of  which  they  derive  their  highest  merit. 
**The  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,'*  says  an  admired  vrriter,  speakinff  of  the  sex:  greater 
delicacy  evidently  implies  greater  fragility ;  and  this  weakness,  natural  and  moral,  clearly  points 
out  the  necessity  of  a  superior  degree  of  caution,  retirement,  and  reserve. 

If  the  author  may  be  allowed  to  keep  up  the  allusion  of  the  poet  just  quoted,  she  would  ask 
if  we  do  not  put  the  finest  vases  and  the  costliest  images  in  places  of  the  greatest  security,  and 
IP  y*.  remote  from  any  probability  of  accident  or  destruction  1  By  being  so  situated,  they  find 
t^  r  r*'>*9ction  in  their  weakness,  and  their  safety  in  their  delicacy.  This  metaphor  is  far  from 
being  used  vitli  i  d'^sign  of  placing  young  ladies  in  a  trival,  unimportant  light;  it  is  only 

*  This  ingenioas  lady*s  maiden  name  was  Robinson,  and  her  brother  was  tbe  eecentrio  Lord  Rok^y.  8be  dlei 
hi  1800,  havrng  been  a  widow  many  years.  Her  correspondence  exhibits  abundant  proof  uf  the  goodness  of  btr 
ksart,  as  ber  *'  Essay  on  Bhakspearo**  does  of  taste  and  accomplishments.— Eo. 
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ii<tioduce<}  to  insinuate,  that  where  there  is  more  beaaty  and  more  weakness,  there  should  bo 
greater  circumspection  and  superior  prtidence. 

Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  for  the  more  public  exhibitions  on  the  great  theatre  of  human 
life.  Like  the  stronger  and  more  substantial  wares,  they  derive  no  injury,  and  lose  no  polish, 
by  being  always  exposed,  and  engaged  in  the  constant  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  tibir 
proper  element,  where  they  respire  their  natural  air,  and  exert  their  noblest  powers,  in  situations 
which  call  them  into  action.  They  were  intended  by  Providence  for  the  bustling  scenes  of  life ; 
to  appear  terrible  in  arms,  useful  in  commerce,  shiiimg  in  counsels. 

The  author  fears  it  will  be  hazarding  a  very  bold  remark,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ladies,  when 
she  adds,  that  the  female  mind,  in  general,  does  not  appear  capable  of  attaining  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  science  as  the  male.  Yet  she  hopes  to  be  forffiven  when  uie  observes 
aUo,  that  as  it  does  not  seem  to  derive  the  chief  portion  of  its  excellence  from  extraordinaiy 
abilities  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  imputation  of  not  possessing  them.  It  is 
readily  allowed  that  the  sex  have  lively  imagmations,  and  those  exquisite  perceptions  of  the 
beautiful  and  defective,  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  taste.  But  pretensions  to  thai 
strength  of  intellect  which  is  requisite  to  penetrate  into  the  abstruser  walks  of  literature,  it 
is  presumed  they  will  readily  relinquish.  There  are  green  pastures,  and  pleasant  valleys,  where 
they  may  wander  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  delight  to  others.  They  may  cultivate  the  roses 
of  imaguiation,  and  the  valuable  fruits  of  morals  andcriticism  ;  but  the  steeps  of  Parnassus  few, 
comparatively,  have  attempted  to  scale  with  success.  And  when  it  is  considered,  that  many 
languages  and  many  sciences  must  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  poetical  composition,  it  wiU 
appear  less  strange.  The  lody  epic,  the  pointed  satire,  and  the  more  daring  and  successful 
flints  of  the  tragic  muse,  seem  reserved  for  the  bold  adventurers  of  the  other  sex. 

nor  does  this  assertion,  it  is  apprehended,  at  all  injurs  the  interests  of  the  women ;  they 
have  oUier  pretensions  on  which  to  value  themselves,  and  other  qualities  much  better  calculated 
to  answer  their  particular  purposes.  We  are  enamoured  of  the  soft  strains  of  the  Sicilian  and 
the  Mantuan  muse,*  while  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  pastoral  reed,  they  sing  the  contentions  of 
the  shepherds,  the  blessings  of  love,  or  the  innocent  delights  of  rural  life.  Has  it  ever  been 
ascribed  to  them  as  a  defect  that  their  eclogues  do  not  treat  of  active  scenes,  of  busy  cities,  and 
of  wasting  war  1  No  :  their  simplicity  is  tneir  perfection,  and  they  are  only  blamed  when  they 
have  too  uttle  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lofty  bards  who  strung  their  bolder  harps  to  higher  measures  and  sung 
tho  "wrath  of  Peleus*  son,"  and  "man's  first  disobedience,"!  have  never  been  censured  for 
want  of  sweetness  and  refinement.  The  sublime,  the  nervous,  and  the  masculine,  characterizo 
their  compositions ;  as  the  beautiful,  the  soft,  and  the  delicate,  mark  those  of  the  others.  Gnu^- 
deur,  dimity,  and  force,  distinguish  the  one  species  ;  ease,  simplicity,  and  purity,  the  other. 
Both  shine  from  their  native,  distinct,  unborrowed  merits,  not  from  those  which  are  foreign, 
adventitious,  and  unnatural.  Yet  those  excellences  which  make  up  the  essential  and  constit- 
uent parts  of  poetry,  they  have  in  common. 

Women  have  generally  quicker  perceptions ;  men  have  juster  sentiments. — Women  consider 
how  things  may  be  prettily  said  ;  men,  now  they  may  be  properly  said.  In  women  (youn^  ones 
at  least),  speaking  accompanies  and  sometimes  precedes  reflection  ;  in  men,  reflection  is  tho 
antecedent. — ^Women  speak  to  shine  or  to  please  ;  men,  to  convince  or  confute. — Women  ad- 
mire what  is  brilliant ;  men,  what  is  solid. — Women  prefer  an  extemporaneous  sally  of  wit,  or 
a  sparkling  efiusion  of  fancy,  before  the  most  accurate  reasoning,  or  the  most  laborious  invest! 
gation  of  facts. — In  literary  composition,  women  are  pleased  with  point,  turn,  and  antithesis  ; 
men,  with  observation,  and  a  just  deduction  of  effects  from  their  causes. — Women  are  fond  of 
incident,  men  of  argument. — Women  admire  passionately,  men  a[^rove  cautiously. — One  sex 
will  think  they  betray  a  want  of  feeling  to  be  moderate  in  their  applause,  the  other  will  bo 
afraid  of  exposing  a  want  of  judgment  by  being  in  raptures  with  any  thing. — Men  refuse  to 
flive  way  to  the  emotions  they  actually  feel,  while  women  sometimes  affect  to  be  transportod 
beyond  what  the  occasion  will  justify. 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  different  bent  of  the  understand- 
ing in  the  sexes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  have  heard  of  many  female  wits,  but  never  of  ono 
female  logician— of  many  admirable  writers  of  memoirs,  but  never  of  one  chronologer.^In  tho 
boundless  and  aerial  regions  of  romance,  and  in  that  fashionable  species  of  composition  which 
succeeded  it,  and  which  carries  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  the  women 
cannot  be  excelled :  this  imaginary  soil  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  cultivating,  because  hero, 

**  InTsntion  labours  more,  and  Judgment  less.* 

The  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing  consists  in  the  vrauemblance  to  real  life  as  to  the  events 
themselves,  with  a  certain  elevation  in  the  narrative,  which  places  them,  if  not  above  what  is 
natural,  yet  above  what  is  common.     It  farther  consists  in  the  art  of  interesting  the  tender  fed 
ings  by  a  pathetic  representation  of  those  minute,  endearinsr,  domestic  circumstances,  which  tako 
captive  the  soul  before  it  has  time  to  shield  itself  with  the  armour  of  reflection.    To  smuso 
rawer  than  to  instruct,  or  to  instruct  indirectly  by  short  inferences,  drawn  from  a  long  concat«* 

•  TlisoerltQs  in  his  Idyls,  and  Virgil  iobtsBoeolifls  t  Hoowr  in  tbe  lUsd,  ssd  Xllton  la  ParadlM  iMt 
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nation  of  circumstances,  is  at  once  the  business  of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  (Bi^  of  the 
characteristics  of  female  genius.* 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the  mind  in  each  sex  has  some  natural  kind  of  bias,  which  constitutes 
a  distinction  of  character  ;  and  that  the  happiness  of  both  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
pr^rvation  and  observance  of  this  distinction.  For  where  would  be  the  superior  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  resulting  from  mixed  conversation,  if  this  difference  were  abolished  1  If  the  quali' 
ties  of  both  were  invariably  and  exactly  the  same,  no  benefit  or  entertainment  would  arise  from 
the  tedious  and  insipid  uniformity  of  such  an  intercourse  ;  whereas  considerable  advantages  are 
reaped  from  a  select  society  of  both  sexes.  The  rough  angles  and  asperities  of  male  manners 
are  imperceptibly  filed,  and  gradually  worn  smooth,  by  the  polishing  of  female  conversation,  and 
the  renning  of  female  taste  ;  while  the  ideas  of  women  acquire  strength  and  solidity,  by  their 
associating  with  sensible,  intelligent,  and  judicious  men. 

On  the  whole  (even  if  fame  be  the  object  of  pursuit),  is  it  not  better  to  succeed  as  women, 
than  to  fail  as  men  1  to  shine  by  walking  honourably  in  the  road  which  nature,  custom,  and  ed- 
ucation seem  to  have  marked  out,  rather  than  to  counteract  them  all,  by  moving  awkwardly  in  a 
path  diametrically  opposite  1  to  be  good  originals,  rather  than  bad  imitators  1 — in  a  word,  to  be 
excellent  women^  rather  than  indifferent  men  1 


ON  DISSIPATION. 
Doglie  etrte  AUtgmzt  ineerte .'— Pbtr akga. 

As  an  argument  in  favour  of  modem  manners, 
it  has  been  pleaded,  that  the  softer  vices  of 
luxury  and  dissipation  belong  rather  to  gentle 
and  yielding  tempers,  than  to  such  as  are  rug- 
ged and  ferocious :  that  they  are  vices  which 
mcrease  civilization,  and  tend  to  promote  re- 
finement, and  the  cultivation  of  humanity. 

But  this  is  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which 
the  experience  of  all  ages  contradicts.  Nero 
was  not  less  a  tyrant  for  being  a  fiddler  :  hef 
who  wished  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  at  a 
blow,  was  himself  the  most  debauched  man  in 
Rome ;  and  Sydney  and  Russel  were  con- 
demned to  bleed  under  the  most  barbarous, 
though  most  dissipated  and  voluptuous  reign, 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  mitain. 

The  love  of  dissipation  is,  I  believe,  allowed 
to  bo  the  reining  evil  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  an  evil  which  many  content  themselves  with 
regretting,  without  seeking  to  redress.  A  dis- 
sipated liie  is  censured  in  the  very  act  of  dissi- 
pation, and  prodigality  of  time  is  as  gravely 
declaimed  against  at  the  card-table  as  in  the 
pulpit. 

The  lover  of  dancing  censures  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre  for  their  dulness,  and  the 
gamester  blames  them  both  for  their  levity^. 
She  whose  whole  soul  is  swallowed  up  m 
"  opera  ecstasies,"  is  astonished  that  her  ac- 
quaintance can  spend  whole  nights  in  preying, 
like  harpies,  on  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  while  the  grave,  sober  sinner,  who 
passes  her  pale  and  anxious  vigils  in  this 
fashionable  sort  of  pillagin?,  is  no  less  surprised 
how  the  other  can  waste  ner  precious  time  in 
hearing  sounds  for  wnich  she  nas  no  taste,  in 
a  language  she  does  not  understand. 

In  short,  every  one  seems  convinced  that  the 
«vil  so  much  complained  of  does  really  exist 

*  The  aatbor  does  not  apprehend  It  intkes  against  her  oknkbal  poaition,  that  this  nation  can  boast  a  female  crille^ 
poet,  historian,  Unaulst,  philotopher,  and  moralist,  equal  to  moet  of  the  other  aex.  To  these  particular  inatanoss 
othera  might  be  adduced ;  but  it  is  preaunoed,  that  they  only  stand  as  exceptions  against  ttie  rule,  without  lending 
loinralidate  tbn  rule  Iteelf. 

LTbe  ladies  kere  indirectly  complimented,  appear  to  be  Mrs.  Moniacu ;  Miss  Atkin,  afterward  Mrs.  Barbaud  *. 
Mis.  Btacauler;  Mra  Elizabeth  Carter;  BIrs.  ChapoQe;  and  periiapa  Mrs  Lennox.}— Eo. 

t  TIM  Enpm  Caligula. 


somewhere,  thou^  all  are  inwardly  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  with  themselves.  All  desire  « 
general  reformation,  but  few  will  listen  to  pro- 
posals of  particular  amendment ;  the  body  must 
be  restored,  but  each  limb  begs  to  remain  as  it 
is  ;  and  accusations  which  concern  all,  will  be 
likely  to  aflfect  none.  They  think  that  sin,  like 
matter,  is  divisible,  and  that  what  ia  scattered 
among  so  many,  cannot  materially  affect  any 
one  ;  and  thus  mdividuals  contribute  separately 
to  that  evil  which  they  in  general  lament. 

The  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend 
more  than  we  are  aware,  or  are  willing  to  allow, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  women  ;  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  hinges  on  which  the  great  machine 
of  human  society  turns.  Those  who  allow  the 
influence  which  female  graces  have,  in  con- 
tributing to  polish  the  manners  of  men,  would 
do  well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  female 
morals  must  also  have  on  their  conduct.  How 
much,  then,  is  it  to  be  resetted,  thai  the  Biit- 
ish  ladies  should  ever  sit  down  contented  to 
polish,  when  they  are  able  to  reform ;  to  enter- 
tain, vrhen  they  might  instruct ;  and  to  dazzle 
for  an  hour,  when  they  are  candidates  for 
eternity ! 

Under  the  dispensation  of  Mahomet's  law, 
indeed,  these  mental  excellences  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, because  the  women  are  shut  out  from 
all  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  excluded 
from  the  endearing  pleasures  of  a  delightful 
and  equal  society ;  and,  as  a  charming  poet 
sings,  are  taught  to  believe,  that 


—  For  their  inferior  natures, 


Form'd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting, 
Heav*n  has  reserved  no  iViture  paradine, 
But  bida  them  rove  the  patha  of  bliSH,  at   jre 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  heresA^r.** 

Dr.  JokruoiCs  Irene. 

These  act  consistently  in  studying  none  but 
exterior  graces,  in  cultivating  only  personal  at- 
tractions, and  in  trying  to  lighten  the  intolerabla 
burden  of  time,  by  the  most  frivolous  and  vain 
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iTTmnriTiMiftT  They  act  in  consequence  of  their 
own  bliim  belief,  and  the  tyranny  of-their  de- 
RMtic  masters  ;  for  they  haye  neither  the  free- 
dom of  a  present  choice,  nor  the  prospect  of  a 
future  being. 

But  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
where  there  is  as  little  despotism  exercised 
orer  the  minds  as  over  the  persons  of  women, 
they  have  every  hberty  of  choice,  and  every 
opportuni^  of  improvement ;  and  how  greatly 
does  this  increase  their  obligation  to  be  exem- 
plary in  their  general  conduct,  attentive  to  tlie 
government  of  their  families,  and  instrumental 
to  the  good  order  of  society  ! 

She  who  is  at  a  loss  to  find  amusements  at 
home,  can  no  longer  apologize  for  her  dissipa^ 
tion  abroad,  by  saying  she  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  and  the  pleasure  of  books  ;  and  she  who 
regrets  being  doomed  to  a  state  of  dark  and 
gloomy  ignorance,  by  the  injustice  or  tyranny 
of  the  men,  complains  of  an  evil  which  does 
not  exist. 

It  is  a  question  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  illit- 
erate and  dissipated  females — '*  What  good  is 
there  in  reading  1  to  what  end  does  it  conduce  1" 
It  is,  however,  too  obvious  to  need  insisting  on, 
that  unless  perverted,  as  the  best  tilings  may 
be,  reading  answers  many  excellent  purppses 
besides  the  great  leading  one,  and  is  perhaps 
the  safest  remedy  for  dissipation.  She  who 
dedicates  a  portion  of  her  leisure  to  useful 
reading,  feels  her  mind  in  a  constant  progres- 
sive state  of  improvement,  while  the  mind  of  a 
dissipated  woman  is  continually  losing  ground. 
An  active  ^irit  rejoiceth,  like  the  sun,  to  run 
hit  daily  course  ;  while  indolence,  like  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  goes  backwards.  The  advantages 
^hich  the  understanding  receives  from  poute 
literature,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enu- 
merate ;  its  effects  on  the  moral  temper  is  the 
present  object  of  consideration.  The  remark 
may  perhaps  be  thought  too  strong,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  is  true,  that  next  to  religious  influences, 
a  habit  of  study  is  the  most  probable  preserv- 
ative of  the  virtue  of  young  persons.  Those 
who  cultivate  letters  have  rarely  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  promiscuous  visiting,  or  dtssiipated  so- 
ciety ;  study,  therefore,  induces  a  relish  for  do- 
mestic life,  the  most  desirable  temper  in  the 
world  for  women.  Study,  as  it  rescues  the 
mind  from  an  inordinate  fondness  for  gaming, 
dress,  and  public  amusements,  is  an  economical 
propensity  ;  for  a  lady  may  read  at  much  less 
expense  than  she  can  play  at  cards ;  as  it  re- 
quires some  application,  it  gives  the  mind  a 
nabit  of  industry  ;  as  it  is  a  relief  against  that 
mental  disease,  which  the  French  emphatically 
call  ennuiy  it  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial  to 
the  temper  and  spirits,  I  mean  in  the  moderate 
degree  in  which  ladies  are  supposed  to  use  it ; 
as  an  enemy  to  indolence,  it  becomes  a  social 
virtue ;  as  it  demands  the  full  exertion  of  our 
talents,  it  grows  a  rational  duty  ;  and  when  di- 
rected to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  his  laws,  it  rises  into  an  act  of  religion. 

The  rage  for  reformation  commonly  ahows 
itself  in  a  violent  zeal  for  suppressing  what  is 
wrong,  rather  than  in  a  prudent  attention  to  et- 
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tablish  what  is  right ;  but  we  shall  never  nhXm 
a  fair  garden  merely  by  rooting  up  weeds ;  we 
must  also  plant  fiowers ;  for  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  we  have  been  clearing  will 
not  suffer  it  to  lie  barren ;  but  whether  it  shall 
be  vainly  or  beneficially  prolific,  dependa  en  the 
culture.  What  the  present  age  has  gained  on 
one  side,  by  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  way  of 
thinking,  seems  to  be  lost  on  the  other,  by  ex- 
cessive freedom  and  unbounded  indulgence. 
Knowledge  is  not,  as  heretofore,  confined  to 
the  dull  cloister,  or  the  gloomy  college;  but 
disseminated,  to  a  certain  degree,  among  both 
sexes,  and  almost  all  ranks.  The  only  misfor- 
tune is,  that  these  oj^rtunities  do  not  seem  to 
be  so  wisely  improved,  or  turned  to  so  good 
an  account,  as  might  be  wished.  Books  of  a 
pernicious,  idle,  and  frivolous  sort  are  too  much 
multiplied  ;  and  it  is  from  the  very  redundancy 
of  them  that  true  knowledge  is  so  scarce,  and 
the  habit  of  dissipation  so  much  increased. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  present  ace  is  not  that  of 
gross  immorality  ;  but  if  this  is  meant  of  those 
m  the  higher  walks  of  life,  it  is  easy  to  discern, 
that  there  can  be  but  little  merit  in  abstaining 
from  crimes  which  there  is  but  little  temptation 
to  commit.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  that 
a  gradual  defection  from  piety  will  in  time  draw 
after  it  all  the  bad  consequences  of  more  active 
vice  ;  for  whether  mounds  and  fences  are  sud- 
denly destroyed  by  a  sweeping  torrent,  or  worn 
away  through  gradual  neglect,  the  effect  is 
equally  destructive.  As  a  rapid  fever  and  a 
consuming  hectic  are  alike  fatal  to  our  natural 
health,  so  are  flagrant  immorality  and  torpid 
indolence  to  our  moral  wellbeing. 

The  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  slow  re- 
cession of  bodies  from  the  sun,  is  a  lively  im  - 
age  of  the  reluctance  with  which  we  firet  aban- 
don the  hght  of  virtue.  The  beginning  of  folly, 
and  the  first  entrance  on  a  dissipated  life,  cost 
some  pangs  to  a  well-disposed  heart ;  but  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  the  progress  ceases 
to  be  impeded  by  reflection,  or  slackened  by 
remorse.  For  it  is  in  moral  as  in  natural  things, 
the  motion  in  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  is  accel- 
erated by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  to 
which  they  are  tending.  If  we  recede  slowly 
at  first  setting  out,  wo  advance  rapidly  in  our 
future  course  ;  and  to  have  begun  to  be  wrong, 
is  already  to  have  made  a  great  progress. 

A  constant  habit  of  amusement  relaxes  the 
tone  of  the  mind,  and  renders  it  totally  inca- 
pable of  appUcation,  study,  or  virtue.  Dissipa- 
tion not  only  indisposes  its  votaries  to  every 
thing  useful  and  excellent,  but  disqualifies  them 
for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  itself.  It  softens 
the  soul  so  much  that  the  most  superficial  em- 
ployment becomes  a  labour,  and  the  slightest 
inconvenience  an  agony.  The  luxurious  Syb- 
arite must  have  lost  all  sense  of  real  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  relish  for  true  gratification  before 
he  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  because 
the  rose-leaves  lay  double  under  him. 

Luxury  and  dissipation,  soft  and  gentle  as 
their  approaches  are,  and  silently  as  they  throw 
their  silken  chains  above  the  heart,  ersUve  it 
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more  than  the  most  active  and  turbulent  vices. 
The  mightiest  conquerors  have  been  conquered 
by  these  unarmed  foes :  the  flowery  fetters  are 
fastened  before  they  are  felt.  The  blandish- 
ments of  Circe  were  more  fatal  to  the  mariners 
of  Ulysses,  than  the  strength  of  Polypheme,  or 

■  the  brutality  of  the  Lasstrigons.  Hercules,  after 
he  had  cleansed  the  Augean  stable,  and  per- 
formed all  the  other  la^urs  enjoined  him  by 
Euristheus,  found  himself  a  slave  to  the  seft- 
ncsses  of  the  heart ;  and  he,  who  wore  a  club 

-  and  alion*s  skin  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  con- 
descended to  the  most  effeminate  employments 
to  gratify  a  criminal  weakness.  Hannibal,  who 
vanquished  mighty  nations,  was  himself  over- 
come by  the  love  of  pleasure ;  and  he,  who 
despised  cold,  and  want,  and  danger,  and  death, 
on  the  Alps,  was  conquered  and  undone  by  the 
dissolute  mdulgences  of  Capua. 

Before  the  hero  of  the  most  beautiful  and  vir- 
tuous romance  that  ever  was  written,  I  mean 
Telemachus,  landed  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
unfortunately  lost  his  prudent  companion.  Men- 
tor, in  whom  wisdom  is  so  finely  personified. 
At  first,  he  beheld  with  horror  the  wanton  and 
dissolute  manners  of  the  voluptuous  inliabitants ; 
the  ill  effects  of  their  example  were  not  immedi- 
ate :  he  did  not  fall  into  the  commission  of 
glaring  enormities ;  but  his  virtue  was  secretly 
and  imperceptibly  undermined,  his  heart  was 
softened  by  their  pernicious  society,  and  the 
nerve  of  resolution  was  slackened :  he  every 
day  beheld,  with  diminished  indignation,  the 
worship  which  was  offered  to  Venus ;  the  disor- 
ders of  luxury  and  profancness  became  less  and 
less  terrible,  and  the  infectious  air  of  the  coun- 
try enfeebled  his  courage,  and  relaxed  his  prin- 

*  ciples.  In  short,  he  had  ceased  to  love  virtue 
long  before  he  thought  of  committing  actual 
vice ;  and  the  duties  of  a  manly  piety  were 
burdensome  to  him,  before  he  was  so  debased 
as  to  offer  perfumes  and  bum  mccnse  on  the 
altar  of  the  licentious  goddess.* 

"  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  be- 
fore they  be  withered,"  said  Solomon's  libertine. 
Alas  !  he  did  not  reflect  that  they  withered  in 
the  very  gathering.  The  roses  of  pleasure  sel- 
dom last  long  enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of  him 
who  plucks  them ;  for  they  are  the  only  roses 
^hich  do  not  retain  their  sweetness  after  they 
have  lost  their  beauty. 

The  heathen  poets  oflen  pressed  on  their 
readers  the  necessity  of  considcrinff  the  short- 
ness of  life  as  an  incentive  to  pleasure  and 
voluptuousness;  lest  the  season  for  indulging 
in  them  should  pass  unimproved.  The  dark 
and  uncertain  notions,  not  to  say  the  absolute 
disbelief,  which  thev  entertained  of  a  future 
state,  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for 
this  reasoning.    But,  while  we  censure  their 

*  Nothing  esn  be  mora  sdmirable  than  ttas  manner  in 
which  this  sllafory  is  coodactsd ;  snd  the  whole  work, 
Bot  to  mention  its  imsf  es,  mschinery,  and  other  poetical 
beauties,  is  written  in  the  veiyflnest  strain  of  morality. 
In  this  latter  respect,  it  is  evidently  saperior  to  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  the  moral  of  which  Is  ftvqoently  tainted 
ay  the  grassneas  of  their  mythology.  Bomethjng  of  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  relicion  may  be  discovered  even 
m  Fenelon*s  heathens,  and  tnev  catch  a  tincture  of  piety 
ia  passing  thiough  the  hsB^s  of  that  smisbls  prelats.       { 


tenets,  let  us  not  adopt  their  errov;  errors 
which  would  be  infinitely  more  inezcoaable  in 
us,  who,  from  the  clearer  views  which  revela- 
tion has  given  us,  shall  not  have  their  ignorance 
or  their  doubts  to  plead.  It  were  well  if  we 
availed  ourselves  of  tnat  portion  of  their  precept, 
which  inculcates  the  improvement  of  every  mo- 
ment of  our  time ;  but  not,  like  them,  to  dedi- 
cate the  moments  so  redeemed  to  the  pursuit  of 
sensual  and  perishable  pleasures,  but  to  the 
securing  of  those  which  are  spiritual  in  their 
nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  miserable*  beings  ima- 
^ned  by  Swifl,  with  a  view  to  cure  us  of  the 
irrational  desire  after  immoderate  length  of  days, 
we  were  condemned  to  a  wretched  earthly 
immortality,  we  should  have  an  excuse  for 
spending  some  portion  of  our  time  in  dissipa- 
tion, as  we  might  then  pretend,  with  some 
colour  of  reason,  tliat  we  proposed,  at  a  distant 
period,  to  enter  on  a  better  course  of  action. 
Or,  if  we  never  formed  any  s^uch  reKolulion,  it 
would  make  no  material  difference  to  beings 
whose  state  was  already  unalterably  fixed.  But 
of  the  scanty  portion  of  days  assigned  to  our 
lot,  not  one  should  be  lost  in  weak  and  irreso- 
lute procrastination. 

T^ose  who  have  not  yet  determined  on  the 
side  of  vanity,  who,  like  Hercules  (before  he 
knew  the  Queen  of  Lydia,  and  had  learned  to 
spin),  have  not  resolved  on  their  choice  between 
virtue  and  pleasure,  may  reflect,  that  it  is  still 
in  their  power  to  imitate  that  hero  in  his  noble 
choice,  and  in  his  virtuous  rejection.  They 
may  also  reflect,  with  grateful  triumph,  that 
Christianity  furnishes  them  with  a  better  guide 
than  the  tutor  of  Alcides,  and  with  a  surer  light 
than  tlie  doctrines  of  pagan  philosophy. 

It  is  far  firom  my  design  severely  to  condemn 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  life  :  I  would  only  bes 
leave  to  obserTC,  that  those  which  are  criminal 
should  never  be  allowed ;  and  that  even  ihe 
most  innocent  will,  by  immoderate  use,  soon 
cease  to  be  so. 

llie  women  of  this  country  were  not  sent 
into  the  world  to  shun  society,  but  to  embellish 
it ;  they  were  not  designed  for  wilds  and  soli- 
tudes, but  for  the  amiable  and  endearing  offices 
of  social  life.  They  have  useful  sutions  to  fill, 
and  important  characters  to  susuin.  They  are 
of  a  religion  which  does  not  impose  penances, 
but  enjoins  duties ;  a  religion  of^perfect  purity, 
but  of  perfect  benevolence  also.  A  religion 
which  does  not  condemn  its  followers  to  indo- 
lent seclusion  from  the  world,  but  assigns  them 
the  more  dangerous,  though  more  honourable 
province,  of  living  uncorrupted  in  it.  In  fine, 
a  reliffion  which  does  not  direct  them  to  fly 
from  tne  multitude,  that  they  may  do  nothing, 
but  which  positively  forbids  them  to  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  evil. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CONVERSATION. 

It  has  been  advised,  and  by  very  respectable 
authorities  too,  that  in  conversation,  women 
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■hould  carefully  conceal  any  knowledge  or 
.earning  thej  may  happen  to  possess,  f  own, 
with  submission,  that  I  do  not  see  either  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  this  advice.  For  if  a 
young  lady  has  that  discretion  and  modesty, 
without  which  all  knowledge  is  little  worth,  she 
will  never  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of  it, 
because  she  will  rather  be  intent  on  acquiring 
more,  than  on  displaying  what  she  has. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  young  female 
«•  instructed  to  exhibit,  in  the  most  advantageous 
point  of  view,  her  skill  in  music,  her  singing, 
dancing,  taste  in  dress,  and  her  acquaintance 
with  the  most  fashionable  games  and  amuse- 
ments, while  her  piety  is  to  be  anxiously  con- 
cealed, and  her  knowledge  affectedly  disavowed, 
■est  the  former  should  draw  on  her  the  appella- 
tion of  an  enthusiast,  or  the  latter  that  of  a 
pedant. 

^n  regard  to  knowledge,  why  should  she  for 
ever  affect  to  be  on  her  guard  lest  she  should  be 
fbund  guilty  of  a  small  portion  of  it  1  She  need 
be  the  less  solicitous  about  it,  as  it  seldom 
proves  to  be  so  very  considerable  as  to  excite 
astonishment  or  admiration :  for,  after  all  the 
acquisitions  which  her  talents  and  her  studies 
have  enabled  her  to  make,  she  will,  generally 
speaking,  be  found  to  have  less  of  what  is  called 
learning,  than  a  common  schoolboy. 

It  would  be  to  the  last  degree  presumptuous 
and  absurd,  for  a  young  woman  to  pretend  to 
give  the  ton  to  the  company ;  to  interrupt  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  her  own  opportunity  of 
improvement,  by  talking  when  she  ought  to 
listen ;  or  to  introduce  subjects  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  in  order  to  show  her  own  wit,  or 
expose  the  want  of  it  in  others  :  but  were  the 
sex  to  be  totally  silent  when  any  topic  of  litera- 
ture happens  to  be  discussed  in  their  presence, 
conversation  would  lose  much  of  its  vivacity, 
and  society  would  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  charms. 

How  easily  and  effectually  may  a  wellbred 
woman  promote  the  most  useful  and  elegant 
conversation,  almost  without  speaking  a  word ! 
for  the  modes  of  speech  are  scarcely  more  varia- 
ble than  the  modes  of  silence.  The  silence  of 
listless  ignorance,  and  the  silence  of  spaiklinff 
intelligence,  are  perhaps  as  separately  marked, 
and  as  distinctly  expressed,  as  the  same  feelings 
could  have  been  by  the  most  unequivocal  lan- 
guage. A  woman,  in  a  company  where  she  has 
the  least  influence,  mav  promote  any  subject  by 
a  profound  and  invariable  attention,  which  shows 
that  she  is  pleased  with  it,  and  by  an  illuminated 
countenance,  which  proves  she  understands  it. 
This  obliging  attention  is  the  most  flattering 
encouragement  in  the  world  to  men  of  sense 
and  letters,  to  continue  any  topic  of  instruction 
or  entertainment  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in : 
it  owed  its  introduction  perhaps  to  accident,  the 
best  introduction  in  the  world  for  a  subject  of 
ingenuity,  which,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
formally  proposed  wi^out  pedantry,  may  be 
continued  with  ease  and  good-humour ;  but 
which  vrill  be  frequently  and  effectually  stopped 
by  the  listlessness,  inattention,  or  whispering  of 
fUly  girls,  whose  weariness  betrays  their  igno- 


rance, and  whose  impatience  exposes  their  ill- 
breeding.  A  polite  man,  however  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  on  which  he  is  conversing 
catches  at  the  slightest  hint  to  have  done :  » 
look  is  a  suflicient  intimation  ;  and  if  a  pretty 
simpleton,  who  sits  near  him,  seems  distraiUj 
he  puts  an  end  to  his  remarks,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  companyt 
who  perhaps  might  have  gained  more  improve- 
ment by  the  continuance  of  such  a  conversa- 
tion, than  a  week's  reading  would  have  yielded 
them ;  for  it  is  such  company  as  this,  that  give 
an  edge  to  each  other's  wit,  *'  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron." 

That  silence  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  con- 
versation is  allowed  by  Cicero  himself,  who 
says,  there  is  not  only  an  an,  but  even  an  elo- 
quence in  it.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
a  great  modem,*  in  the  following  little  anecdote 
from  one  of  the  ancients. 

When  many  Grecian  philosophers  had  a 
solemn  meeting  before  the  ambassador  of  a  for- 
eign prince,  each  endeavoured  to  show  his  parts 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  that  the 
ambassador  might  have  something  to  relate  of 
the  Grecian  wisdom.  One  of  them,  ofi'ended, 
no  doubt,  at  the  loquacity  of  his  companions, 
observed  a  profound  silence  ;  when  the  ambas- 
sador, tumine  to  him,  asked,  "  But  what  have 
you  to  say,  that  I  may  report  it!*'  He  made 
this  laconic,  but  very  pointed  reply  :  "  Tell  your 
king,  that  you  have  found  one  among  the  Greeks 
who  knew  how  to  be  silent.** 

There  is  a  quality  infinitely  more  intoxicating 
to  the  female  mind  than  knowledge — this  is, 
wit,  the  most  captivating,  but  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  talents ;  the  most  dangerous  to  those 
who  have  it,  and  the  most  feared  by  those  who^ 
have  it  not.  Though  it  is  against  all  the  rules, 
yet  I  cannot  find  m  my  heart  to  abuse  this 
charming  quality.  He  who  is  grown  rich  with 
out  it,  in  safe  and  sober  dulness,  shuns  it  as  a 
disease,  and  looks  upon  poverty  as  its  invariable 
concomitant.  The  moralist  declaims  against  it 
as  the  source  of  irregularity,  and  the  frugal  citi- 
zen dreads  it  more  than  bankruptcy  itself,  for  he 
considers  it  as  the  parent  of  extravagance  and 
beggary.  The  cynic  will  ask  of  what  use  it  is  1 
Of  very  little,  perhaps:  no  more  is  a  flower- 
garden,  vnd  yet  it  is  allowed  as  an  object  of 
innocent  amusement  and  delightful  recreation. 
A  woman  who  possesses  this  quality,  has  re- 
ceived a  most  dangerous  present,  perhaps  not 
less  so  than  beauty  itself:  especially  if  it  be  not 
sheathed  in  a  temper  peculiarly  inoffensive^ 
chastised  by  a  most  correct  judgment,  and  re- 
strained by  more  prudence  thui  falls  to  the 
common  lot. 

This  talent  is  more  likely  to  make  a  woman 
vain  than  knowledge ;  for  as  wit  is  the  imme- 
diate property  of  its  possessor,  and  learning  ii 
only  an  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  ot 
other  people,  there  is  much  more  danger  that 
we  should  be  vain  of  what  is  our  own,  than  of 
what  we  borrow. 

But  wit,  like  loajning,  is  not  near  so  commoB 
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a  thing  as  is  imagined.  Let  not  therefore  a 
Toung  lady  be  alarmed  at  the  acuteness  of  her 
own  wit,  any  more  than  at  the  abundance  of  her 
own  knowledge.  The  great  danger  is,  lest  she 
should  mistake  pertness,  flippancy,  or  impru- 
dence, for  this  brilliant  quality,  or  miagine  she 
is  witty  only  because  she  is  indiscreet  This 
is  very  frec^nently  the  case,  and  this  makes  the 
name  of  wit  so  cheap,  while  its  ««al  ezistenee 
is  so  rare. 

Lest  the  flattery  of  her  acquaintance,  or  an 
overweening  opinion  of  her  ovm  qualifications, 
should  lead  some  vain  and  petulant  girl  into  a 
hlne  notion  that  she  has  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
when  she  has  only  a  redundancy  of  animal 
spirits,  she  may  not  find  it  useless  to  attend  to 
the  definition  of  this  quality,  b^  one  who  had  as 
large  a  portion  of  it  as  most  mdividuals  could 
ever  boast : — 

*<  Tia  not  a  tsle,  tis  not  s  Jest, 
Admlr'd  with  laogtiter  at  s  fesst, 
Nor  florid  talk,  which  can  that  title  gain, 
The  proofk  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain. 

"  Neither  can  that  have  any  place. 
At  which  a  virgin  hidca  her  Ikee ; 
8nch  droaa  the  Are  most  purge  away ;  lisjast. 
The  amhor  hlosh  there,  where  the  reader  mnat." 

COWLBT. 

But  those  who  actually  possess  this  rare  tal- 
ent, cannot  be  too  abstinent  in  the  use  of  it.  It 
often  makes  admirers,  but  it  never  makes 
friends ;  I  mean,  where  it  is  the  predominant 
feature  ;  and  the  unprotected  and  defenceless 
state  of  womanhood  calls  for  friendship  more 
than  for  admiration.  She  who  does  not  desire 
friends  has  a  sordid  and  insensible  soul ;  but 
she  who  is  ambitious  of  makmg  every  man  her 
admirer,  has  an  invincible  vanity  and  a  cold 
lieart. 

But  to  dwell  only  on  the  side  of  policy,  a 
prudent  woman,  who  has  established  the  repu- 
ta^ioI:  d'  a^me  genius,  will  sufliciently  maintain 
it,  without  Keeping  her  faculties  always  on  the 
stretch  to  say  good  things.  Nay,  if  reputation 
alone  be  her  object,  she  ^11  gain  a  more  soUd 
one  by  her  forbearance,  as  the  wiser  part  of  her 
acquaintance  will  ascribe  it  to  the  right  motive, 
which  is,  not  that  she  has  less  wit,  but  that  she 
has  more  judgment. 

The  fatal  fondness  for  indulging  a  spirit  of 
ridicule,  and  the  injurious  and  irreparable  con- 
sequences which  sometimes  attend  the  too 
prompt  reply,  can  never  be  too  seriously  or  too 
severely  condemned.  Not  to  offend,  is  the  first 
step  towards  pleasing.  To  give  pain  is  as  much 
an  offence  against  humanity,  as  against  good 
breeding ;  and  surely  it  is  as  well  to  abstain  from 
an  action  because  it  is  sinful,  as  because  it  is 
unpolite.  In  company,  young  ladies  would  do 
well,  befbre.they  speak,  to  reflect,  if  what  they 
are  going  to  say  may  not  distress  some  worthy 
person  present,  by  wounding  them  in  their  per^ 
sons  families,  connexions,  or  religious  opinions. 
If  they  find  it  will  touch  them  in  either  of  these, 
I  should  advise  them  to  suspect,  that  what  they 
were  going  to  say  is  not  so  very  good  a  thing  as 
they  at  first  imagined.  Nay^f  even  it  was  one 
of  those  bright  ideas,  which  "Venus  has  imbued 
with  a  fifth  part  of  her  nectar,"  so  much  greater 


will  be  their  merit  in  suppressing  it,  if  there 
a  probability  it  might  offend.  Indeed,  if  they 
have  the  temper  and  prudence  to  make  such  a 
previous  reflection,  they  will  be  more  richly  re- 
warded by  their  own  inward  triumph,  at  having 
suppressed  a  lively  but  severe  remark,  than  they 
could  have  been  with  the  dissembled  applauses 
of  the  whole  company,  who,  with  that  complai- 
sant deceit  which  good  breeding  too  much  au- 
thorizes, affect  openly  to  admire  what  jhej 
secretly  resolve  never  to  forgive. 

I  have  always  been  delighted  with  the  stor^ 
of  the  little  girPs  eloquence,  in  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Tales,  who  received  from  a  friendly  fairy 
the  gift,  that  at  every  word  she  uttered,  pinks, 
roses,  diamonds,  and  pearls,  should  drop  from 
her  mouth.  The  hidden  moral  appears  to  be 
this,  that  it  was  the  sweetness  ot  her  temper 
which  produced  this  pretty  fanciful  effect ;  for 
when  her  malicious  sister  desired  the  same  gift 
from  the  good-natured  tiny  intelligence,  tb» 
venom  of  her  own  heart  converted  it  into  poisov 
ous  and  loathsome  reptiles. 

A  man  of  sense  and  breeding  will  sometimes 
join  in  the  laugh,  which  has  been  raised  at  \3b 
expense  by  an  iUnatured  repartee ;  but  if  it  was 
very  cutting,  and  one  of  those  shocking  sort  of 
troths,  which,  as  they  can  scarcely  be  pardoned 
even  in  private,  ou^t  never  to  be  uttered  in 
public,  he  does  not  laugh  because  he  is  pleased, 
out  because  he  wishes  to  conceal  now  much  he 
is  hurt.  As  the  sarcasm  was  littered  by  a  lady, 
■o  far  from  seeming  to  resent  it,  he  will  be  the 
first  to  commend  it ;  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
he  will  remember  it  as  a  trait  of  malice,  when 
the  whole  company  shall  have  forgotten  it  as  a 
stroke  of  wit.  Women  are  so  far  from  being 
privileged  by  their  sex  to  say  unhandsome  or 
cruel  Uiings,  that  it  is  this  very  circumstance 
which  renders  them  more  intolerable.  When 
the  arrow  is  lodged  in  the  heart,  it  is  no  relief 
to  him  who  is  wounded  to  reflect,  that  the  hand 
which  shot  it  was  a  &ir  one. 

Many  women,  when  they  have  a  favourite 
point  to  gain,  or  an  earnest  wish  to  bring  any 
one  over  to  their  opinion,  often  use  a  very  disin- 
genuous method  :  they  will  state  a  case  ambig- 
uously, and  then  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  what. 
ever  manner  shall  best  answer  their  purpose ; 
leaving  your  mind  in  a  state  of  indecision  as  to 
their  real  meaning,  while  they  triumph  in  the 
perplexity  they  have  given  you  by  the  unfair 
conclusions  they  draw,  from  premises  equivo- 
cally stated.  They  will  also  frequently  argue 
from  exceptions  instead  of  rules,  and  are  aston- 
ished when  you  are  not  willing  to  be  contented 
with  a  prejudice,  instead  of  a  reason. 

In  a  sensible  company  of  both  sexes,  where 
women  are  not  restramed  by  any  other  reserve 
than  what  their  natural  modesty  imposes ;  and 
where  the  intimacy  of  all  parties  authorizes 
the  utmost  freedom  of  communication  ;  should 
any  one  inquire  what  were  the  general  senti- 
ments on  some  particular  subject,  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, commonly  happen,  that  the  ladies,  whose 
imaginations  have  kept  pace  with  the  narration, 
have  anticipated  its  end,  and  are  ready  to  deliver 
their  sentiments  on  it  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 
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While  tome  of  '^he  male  hearers,  whose  minds 
were  busied  in  settlinff  the  proprietj,  comparing 
the  circiimstances,  and  examimng  the  consisten- 
cies of  what  was  said,  are  obliffed  to  pause  and 
discriminate,  before  they  thiiUL  of  answering. 
Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  a  yariety  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  conversation  of  women  is  often  more 
perspicuous,  because  it  is  less  laboured. 

A  man  of  deep  reflection,  if  he  does  not  keep 
«p  an  intimate  commerce  with  the  world,  will  be 
sometimes  so  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of  in- 
tense thought,  that  he  will  have  the  appearance 
of  a  confused  and  perplexed  expression ;  while 
t  sprightW  woman  will  extricate  herself  with  that 
lively  and  "  rash  dexterity,"  which  will  almost 
always  please,  though  it  is  very  far  from  being 
always  right.  It  is  easier  to  confound  than  to 
convince  an  opponent ;  the  former  may  be  ef- 
fected by  a  turn  that  has  more  happiness  than 
truth  in  it.  Many  an  excellent  reasoner,  well 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  the  schools,  has  felt  him- 
I  self  discomfited  by  a  reply,  which,  though  as 
wfle  of  the  mark  and  as  foreign  to  the  question 
as  can  be  conceived,  has  disconcerted  him  more 
than  the  most  startling  proposition,  or  the  most 
accurate  chain  of  reasoning,  could  have  done ; 
and  he  has  borne  the  laugh  of  his  fair  antago- 
nist, as  well  as  of  the  whole  company,  tho^h 
he  t>uld  not  but  feel  that  his  own  argument  was 
attended  with  the  fullest  demonstration :  so 
true  is  it,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  be 
right,  in  order  to  be  awlauded. 

But  let  not  a  young  lady*8  vanity  be  too  much 
elated  with  this  false  applause,  which  is  given, 
not  to  her  merit,  but  to  her  sex  :  she  has  not 
perhaps  gained  a  victory,  though  she  may  be  al- 
lowed a  triumph ;  and  it  should  humble  her  to 
reflect,  that  the  tribute  is  paid,  not  to  her 
strength,  but  her  weakness.  It  is  worth  while 
to  discriminate  between  that  applause  which  is 
given  from  the  complaisance  of  others,  and  that 
which  is  paid  to  our  own  merit. 

Where  great  sprightliness  is  the  natural  bent 
of  the  temper,  girls  should  endeavour  to  habitu- 
ate themselves  to  a  custom  of  observins,  think- 
ing, and  reasoning.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they 
should  devote  themselves  to  abstruse  specula^ 
tion,  or  the  study  of  logic ;  but  she  who  is  ac- 
customed to  give  a  due  arrangement  to  her 
thoughts,  to  reason  justly^  and  pertinently  on 
common  affairs,  and  judiciously  to  deduce  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  will  be  a  better  logician 
than  some  of  those  who  claim  the  name,  be- 
cause they  have  studied  the  art :  this  is  being 
** learned  without  the  rules;"  the  best  defini- 
tion, perhaps,  of  that  sort  of  literature  which  is 
properest  for  the  sex.  That  species  of  knowl- 
edge, which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  reflec- 
*  tion  rather  than  of  science,  sits  pecuUarly  well 
on  women.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  lady, 
who,  though  she  does  not  know  a  rule  of  syn- 
tax, scarcely  ever  violates  one  ;  and  who  con- 
structs every  sentence  she  utters  with  more 
propriety  than  many  a  learned  dunce,  who  has 
every  rule  of  Aristotle  by  heart,  and  who  can 
lace  his  own  threadbare  discourse  with  the 
golden  shreds  of  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

Jt  has  been  objected,  and  I  fear  with  some 


reason,  that  female  conversation  is  too  fre- 
quently tinctured  with  a  censorious  epirit,  and 
tnat  l^idies  are  seldom  apt  to  discover  much 
tenderness  for  the  errors  of  a  fallen  sister. 

*'  irUbe  so,  it  is  a  grievoos  flinU.'* 

No  arguments  can  justify,  no  pleas  can  extenu- 
ate it.  To  insult  over  the  miseries  of  aa  un- 
happy creature  is  inhuman,  not  to  compassion- 
ate them  is  unchristian.  The  worthy  pari  of 
the  sex  always  express  themselves  tiumaneiy 
on  the  faiUngs  of  others,  in  proportion  to  their 
own  undeviating  goodness. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  young 
women  do  not  always  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween running  into  the  error  of  detraction,  and 
its  opposite  extreme  of  indiscriminate  applause. 
This  proceeds  from  the  false  idea  they  enter- 
tain, tnat  the  direct  contrary  to  what  is  wrong 
most  be  right.  Thus,  the  dread  of  being  only 
suspected  of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually 
guilty  of  another.  The  desire  of  avoiding  the 
imputation  of  envy,  impels  them  to  be  insin- 
cere ;  and  to  establish  a  reputation  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  generosity,  they  affect  some- 
times to  speak  of  very  indifferent  characters 
with  the  most  extravagant  applause.  With 
such,  the  hyperbole  is  a  fovourite  figure ;  and 
every  degree  of  comparison  but  the  superlative 
is  rejected,  as  cold  and  inexpressive.  But  this 
habit  of  exaggeration  greatly  weakens  their 
credit,  and  destroys  the  weight  of  their  opinion 
on  other  occasions ;  for  people  very  soon  dis- 
cover what  degree  of  faitn  is  to  be  given  both 
to  their  judgment  and  veracity.  And  those  of 
real  ment  will  no  more  be  flattered  by  that  ap- 
probation, which  cannot  distinguish  the  value 
of  what  it  praises,  than  the  celebrated  painter 
must  have  been  at  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
works  by  an  ignorant  spectator,  who,  being 
asked  what  he  tnought  of^  such  and  such  very 
capital  but  very  different  pieces,  cried  out  in  an 
afltected  rapture,  "  All  alike !  all  alike  !*' 

It  has  been  proposed  to  the  young,  as  a 
maxim  of  supreme  wisdom,  to  manage  so  dex- 
terously in  conversation,  as  to  appear  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  subjects,  of  which  they  are  to- 
tally ignorant ;  and  this,  by  affecting  silence  in 
regara  to  those  on  which  they  are  known  to 
excel.  But  why  counsel  this  disingenuous 
fraud  1  Why  add  to  the  numberless  arts  of  de- 
ceit, this  practice  of  deceiving,  as  it  were,  on  a 
settled  pnnciple  1  If  to  disavow  the  knowledge 
they  really  have  be  a  culpable  affectation,  then, 
certainly,  to  insinuate  an  idea  of  their  skill, 
where  they  are  actually  ignorant,  is  a  most  un- 
worthy artifice. 

,  But  of  all  the  qualifications  for  conversation, 
humility,  if  not  the  most  brilhant,  is  the  safest, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  feminine.  The 
affectation  of  introducing  subjects  with  which 
others  are  unacquainted,  and  of  displaying  tal- 
ents superior  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  foolish. 

"nrare  are  many,  who  never  can  forgive  an- 
other for  being  more  agreeable  and  more  ac- 
computed  than  themselves,  and  who  can  par- 
don any  offence  rather  than  an  eclipsing  v^nt. 
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Had  lhi>  nit'litingnlc  in  (he  fablo  conquered  bis 
nnily.  and  rcniilrd  the  teroplation  of  shawii  -  - 
'ip  might  hnvB  eacspo*]  ihe  tiiloni 


ON  ENVY. 

S(f h  or  t  Hirmic  dlHUr,  hi«  iMihhoor^  1i« 


mniliil 


ririch 


tPuijUU. 


"  Entv  (My»  Ixird  Bacon)  haa  no  holjdaya," 
Th«re  caonal  peibapi  be  ■  mare  livelj  and 
tlrikins  deurlplioQ  of  Ihs  miaeisble  ilate  of 
mind  those  endure,  nho  are  lomiented  with  thie 
nee.  A  ipirit  of  emulauon  haa  been  arupposed 
to  be  Ihe  source  of  the  greatrit  improreoienlB  ; 
and  dtete  i*  no  doubt  but  the  wannest  tJTalahip 
will  produce  the  moat  excellent  effects ;  but  A 
ii  to  be  feared,  that  1  perpetual  atKa  of  contest 
will  injure  the  temper  so  eaarntialliri  that  Che 
misfhier  will  hardly  be  counterbalanced  bjr  any 
other  advaniafea.    Those  whnae  progress  i(  the 

eeaslul  compelitora,  who,  in  return,  will  fesl  the 
bitleresl  leaentmenl  againil  their  more  fartoiute 
Tint*.     Among  persons  of  real  goodnena,  Ihii 

C'ousy  and  contempt  can  never  be  equally  felt, 
■use  every  adrancemenC  in  piety  will  be  at- 
tended with  ■  pioportionablo  iocreue  of  bumil- 
jly,  which  wdl  lead  them  (0  contemplate  their 
own  impioTemonls  with  modealy,  and  to  view 
with  cfaarily  the  miacaTTJagea  of  other*. 

When  an  envioua  man  i>  melancholy,  one 
may  asit  him,  in  the  nords  of  Bion,  what  evil 
haa  faebllen  himBflf,  OT  what  good  haa  happened 
to  another !  Thit  lut  is  the  acale  by  which  he 
principally  measurea  hia  felicity,  and  the  lery 
jmilea  at  hia  friends  are  so  many  deductions 
from  hia  own  happiness.  The  wants  of  olhen 
in  the  Btandard  by  which  lie  rates  his  own 
wealth  ;  and    he    ealimalea  his  riches,  not  so 

ceaaitiea  of  his  neighbours. 

When  Ihe  malevolent  intend  to  strike  a  wry 
deep  and  dangeioue  attoke  of  malice,  they  gen- 
erally begin  the  moat  remotely  in  the  woild 
^m  the  subject  nearest  their  hearts.  They  set 
cat  with  commending  the  object  of  their  envy 
for  aome  tri£ini;  quality  at  advantigc,  which  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  possess  :  they  neit 
proceed  to  make  a  general  profession  of  their 
own  good-will  and  regard  for  him  :  thus  artfully 


}  will  a 


'.n' 


re  the  object  of  their 
•  Tie  jKwUciL  eihla  here  allidsd  lo  ii  In  ainda-s  Pro- 

Fnnl,  (tw  drvnaUai,  snd  by  Dt-  dibbons,  ■■  in  sxam[ds 
el  tha  EnsflUosis  to  his  "  TtmUh  h  Bbstoite,'  sub- 


peculiar  and  profeaaed  esteem  T  Hie  heaiet'a 
belief  of  Hia  fact  grows  in  proportion  lo  tha 
seeming  reluctance  with  which  it  ia  laid,  and  lo 
the  conriction  he  has,  that  Ihe  relater  i>  not 
iofluenced  by  anv  ptivau  pique  or  personal  re- 
sentment, but  ihst  the  confessien  is  eilorled 
from  him  sorely  against  his  inclioalien,  and 
purely  on  account  oi  hi*  leal  for  truth. 

Anger  ia  less  reasonable  and  more  aincerc 
than  envy. — Anger  breaka  out  abruptly  ;  env; 
ia  a  great  prefacer — anfjer  wishes  lo  be  uudet- 
slood  at  once ;  envy  is  fond  of  remote  hints 
and  ambiguities  ;  but,  obscure  as  ita  oracles  are, 
it  never  ceases  to  deliver  them  till  they  are  per- 
fectly comprehended  ; — anger  repeats  the  same 
circumstances  over  again  ;  envy  inventa  new 
ones  at  every  fresh  rrcital—anger  givei  a  bro- 
ken, vehement,  and  intemipted  narrative  ;  envy 


tells 


Ihough  a  falaer  tale — ange  ^      _ 

thing  it  knows ;  envy  is  discreel,  for  it  bai  a 
great  deal  to  hide — anger  never  consults  linfta 
or  aessoua  ;  envy  waita  for  the  lucky  moment, 
when  Ihe  wound  it  meditates  may  be  made  tfa* 
most  eiquisitely  painful,  and  the  moat  iomiaUy 
deep-^4nger  uaca  more  invEctive  \  envy  doea 
more  mischief — simple  snger  soon  run*  ilaelf 
oat  of  breath,  and  is  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
ila  tale  ;  but  it  ia  for  thai  chosen  period  that 
envy  has  treasured  up  the  most  balrbed  arrow 
in  its  whole  quiver — anger  puts  a  man  out  of 
himaetf ;  but  the  truly  malicious  generally  pre- 
serve tha  appearance  of  self-poaaeaaioa,  or  they 
could  not  ao  effectually  injure. — The  angry  man 
selB  out  bydcsttoyinff  his  whole  credit  with  you 
al  once,  for  be  very  hankly  confesses  his  abhor- 
rence snd  detestation  of  the  object  of  his  abuae  ; 
'hile  Ihe  enviouB  man  carefuUv  suppressea  all 


1  the 


—the  »; 


angry  man 

defeat*  the  end  of  his  resentment,  by  keeping 
himstlf  continually  before  your  eyes,  instead  of 
hu  enemy ;  while  the  en* lous  man  artfully 
bringB  forward  the  object  of  hia  malice,  and 
keopa  liimself  out  of  aight.-^The  angry  man 
talka  loudly  of  his  own  wrongs;  the  envioua 
of  hia  adversaiy'B  injustice. — A  passionate  per- 
Bon,  if  his  resentments  ate  not  complicated  with 
malice,  diiide*  hia  time  between  ainning  and 
sorrowing;  and,  as  the  irascible  psssioos  caa- 

limes  get  a  holyday. — Anger  ia  a  violent  act, 
envy  a  ctmstant  habit — no  one  can  be  alvraya 
angry,  but  he  may  be  always  Cinvious  : — an  an- 
gry man's  enmity  (if  ho  be  generous)  will  sub- 
'le  object  of  his  resentment  become* 


unfortunate  ;  hut  the  ei 
food  from  hia  malice  out  of  calamity  itself,  it  be 
tinds  his  adversary  bear*  it  with  dignity,  or  i* 
pitied  or  aaaiated  in  it.  I'he  rage  of  the  paa- 
aionale  man  is  totally  eitinguiahed  by  Ihe  death 
of  his  enemy  ;  but  the  haired  of  the  malicioua 
ia  not  buried  even  in  Ihe  grave  of  his  rival :  h* 
will  envy  the  good  name  he  has  left  behind  him  ; 
'ill  envy  him  the  tears  of  hi*  widow,  tba 
of  his  children,  the  eateem  of  hia 
litaph — nay,  the  vair 


prospcnl*  0 

friends,  the  pnisesof  his  i 

magnificence  of  hi*  funen] 
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"  "Hie  WIT  of  jolomij  hemisth  all  things" 

Say»  the  wise  mui),  frequently,  I  believe,  more 
i>D  ii  uttered,  which  mikes  the  eompany  of 
persons  infected  with  it  slill  more  dangcroua. 

When  you  tell  those  of  ■  nnlicious  lucn,  inj 
circumatance  that  bu  happened  to  another, 
ihoiieh  Iher  perfectly  know  of  whom  you  are 
■peuing,  they  oAen  afleet  to  be  at  a  low,  to 
forget  his  name,  or  lo  misapprehend  you  in  eome 
respect  or  other ;  and  thii  merely  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  slyly  gratifying  their  mahcs  by 
meniioning  some  unfiappy  defect  or  peraoriil 
iDfirmity  he  labours  under  ;  and,  not  contented 
"  (0  tack  hii  every  error  to  hie  name,"  they  will, 
by  WSJ  of  farther  eitplanalion,  hate  recourse  to 
the  faults  of  his  father,  or  the  misCortuneB  of  his 
family;  and  this  with  all  the  leenung  simplicity 
and  candour  in  the  world,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  preyenlinj  mistakes,  and  to  clear  up  every 
doubl  of  his  identity. — If  you  are  speaking  of  a 
ladjr,  for  instance,  they  will  perhaps  embellish 
^eiT  inquiries,  by  asking  if  you  mean  her  whose 
ffrtal-giandfather  was  a  bankrupt,  though  she 
Eas  the  vanity  to  keep  a  chariot,  while  others 
who  are  much  belter  bom  walk  on  foot ;  or  they 
will  afterward  recollect,  that  you  may  poasihiy 

mother  was  inspected  of  such  or  such  an  indis- 
cretion, though  the  daughter  bad  the  luck  to 
mike  her  fortune  by  martyiiig,  while  her  betten 
■re  overlooked. 

To  kinl  at  a  fault  doei  more  miichief  than 
apeaking  out ;  for  whatever  la  left  for  the  imagin- 
ation to  finish,  will  not  fail  to  be  overdone ;  every 
hiatus  wilt  be  more  than  tilled  up,  and  every 
pauie  more  than  suppUcd.  There  is  leaa  malice, 
and  less  miichief  loo,  in  telling  a  man's  name 
Ihoi.  the  iniliali  of  it ;  aa  a  worthier  peraon 
may  be  involved  in  the  moat  diagracefiil  aua- 
picious  by  such  a  dangerous  ambiguity, 

bavins  attempted  to  deface  the  fairest  chaiacler 
so  industriously,  that  Ihey  am  afraid  you  will 
begin  to  detect  their  malice,  to  endeavour  to 
remove  your  (uspicions  efTectiially.  by  assuring 
JDU  that  what  they  have  just  related  ia  only  ths 
papular  opinian  ;  they  themselves  can  never  be- 
lieve thin^  are  so  bad  as  they  ate  said  to  be  ; 
for  their  part.  It  is  a  rule  with  them  always  to 
hope  the  beat.  It  is  their  way  nevri  to  believe 
or  report  ill  of  any  one.  They  wQl,  however, 
mention  the  story  in  all  companies,  that  Ihey 
may  do  their  friend  the  service  of  protesting 
iheir  diabelief  of  it.  More  reputationa  are  thua 
hinted  away  by  false  friends,  than  are  openly 
destroyed  by  public  enemiea.  An  tf,  or  a  tal. 
or  B  mortified  look,  or  a  languid  defence,  or  an 
ambiguous  ahake  of  the  head,  or  a  hasty  word 
aflocteiUy  recalled,  will  demolish  a  character 
more  eSectually,  than  tbewbole  artillery  of  mal- 
ice when  openly  levelled  against  it. 

It  ii  not  that  envy  never  praises— No,  that 
would  be  making  a  public  profesaion  of  ilaelf, 
and  advertising  its  own  malignity  ;  whereas  the 
greateat  success  of  its  eJTorts  depends  on  the 
concealment  of  their  end.  When  envy  intends 
to  strike  a  stroke  of  Machiaveliau  policy,  il 
■ometimes  affects  the  language  of  tbs  moat  ei- 


principal 


aggeialed  qtplaasa  ;  though  it  generally  lakei 
care,  that  (he  subject  of  ils  panegyric  ahall  be  » 
very  iudifterent  and  common  character,  so  thkt 
it  ia  well  aware  none  of  its  praises  will  stick. 

It  ia  the  unhappy  nsluie  of  envy  not  b)  ba 
contented  with  positive  misery,  but  to  be  con- 
tinually aggravating  its  own  tormenta,  by  cook- 
paring  them  with  the  felicities  of  others,  Tba 
eyes  of  envy  are  perpetually  fiied  on  the  object 
which  disturbs  it ;  nor  can  it  avert  them  from  it, 
though  to  procure  itself  the  relief  of  a  tempo- 
rary forget  fulness.  On  seeing  tho  innoceiice 
of  the  £rsl  pair, 

Far  eniy.  ycl,  Hiiti  Jealmulggr  maUfn, 
S)<d  Hum  aakinre." 

As  thia  enormous  ain  chiefly  instigated  tho 
revolt,  and  brought  on  the  ruin  of  tho  ansehc 
""■"  '  ■'  improbable,  that  it  will  be  a 

I  of  misery  in  a  future  world, 
the  envious  to  compare  their  desperate  con- 
ion  with  the  happiness  of  the  children  of 
uod  ;  snd  to  heighten  their  actual  wrelchodneM 
by  reflecting  on  what  they  have  lost. 

Perhaps  envy,  like  lying  and  ingtalitude,  is 
practiaed  with  more  frequency,  because  it  is 

Eiaclised  with  impunity  ;  but  there  being  no 
uman  lawa  against  these  Crimea,  ia  ao  far  Trora 
an  inducement  to  commit  them,  that  this  very 
consideration  would  be  auflicient  to  deter  the 
wise  and  good,  if  all  others  were  ineffectual ;  for 
of  how  heinous  a  nature  must  those  sins  be 
which  are  judged  above  the  reach  of  human 
puniahment,  and  arc  reserved  for  Ibe  toll  jut- 
tiee  of  God  himself  1 


ON  THE  DANGER 


Ahoho  the  many  evils  which  prevail  undsr 
the  aun,  the  abuse  of  worda  ia  not  the  least 
considerable.  By  the  indiienee  of  time,  and 
the  perversion  of  fashion,  the  plainest  and  mart 
unequivocal  may  be  so  altered,  as  ia  hava  k 
meaning  assigned  them  almost  diamelricallj 
opposite  to  their  original  signification. 

The  present  age  may  be  termed,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  age  of  sentiment,  a  word  which, 
n  the  implication  it  now  bears,  was  unknown  to 
lur  plain  ancestors.  Sentiment  is  the  varmsh 
)f  virtue,  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  vice  ;  and 
tie  not  uncommon  for  the  same  persons  to  make 
I  jest  of  religion,  to  break  through  the  moat 
lolemn  ties  and  engagemnnia,  to  piactise  eveij 
in  of  latent  fraud  and  open  seduction,  and  ]r«t 
0  value  themselves  on  speaking  and  writing 
lentinunlally. 

But  this  reflned  jargon,  which  has  infested 
eltera  and  tainted  morals,  is  chiefly  admired 
and  adopted  by  young  ladifs  of  a  certain  turn, 
who  read  lenfinienfur  books,  write  anltuunfol 
letters,  and  contract  atnlimtnlal  friendahipt. 
Error  is  never  likely  to  do  lo  much  miichlrf 
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flillered  it  the  v 


Is  Teal  tendency,  lad  puU 
live  ippeu-mtce, 
vould  bfl  locked 


Imentd  c< 


:y  putting  on  tKie  mntk  of  pliuf 
ue,  diauniB  hei  of  het  prudence,  liye 
her  spprehenetone  uleep,  and  involves  her  in 
misery;  miseiy  the  more  inevitable,  became 
unsuspected.  For  she  who  apprehends  no  dan^ 
ger,  will  not  think  it  necessuy  to  be  always 
upon  her  guard ;  but  will  rather  inrite  thsa 
avoid  the  ruin  which  comes  under  so  speciout 
and  so  fair  a  fonn. 

Such  an  engagement  will  be  infinitely  desret 
to  her  vanity  than  an  avowed  and  authorized 
attachment ;  for  one  of  these  Bentimental  lovera 
will  not  semple,  very  seriously,  In  assure  n 
credulous  girl  that  her  unpanlleled  merit  enti- 
tles her  to  the  adoration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  the  universal  homsffe  of  mankind  is 
nothing  more  than  the  univoulable  tribute  ex- 
torted by  her  charms.  No  wonder  then  she 
should  be  eaiily  prevailed  on  lo  believe,  thai  an 
individual  is  captivated  by  perfections  which 
might  Enslave  a  million.  But  she  ahould  remem- 
ber, thai  he  who  endeavours  lu  intoxicate  her 
with  adulation,  intends  one  day  most  effectually 
to  humble  her.  For  an  attfij  man  has  always 
a  secratdesign  to  pay  himself  in  future  for  every 
present  ascrifice.  And  this  prodigaUly  of  praise, 
which  he  now  appears  lo  lavish  with,  sucti 
thoughtless  profiision,  ia,  in  fact,  a  sum  economi- 
cally laid  oiU  to  supply  his  future  necessities  : 
of  this  sum  he  keep*  an  exact  estimate,  and  at 
some  distant  day  promises  himself  the  most  ei- 
orbitant  interest  lor  it.  If  he  has  address  sjid 
conduct,  and  the  object  of  his  pursuit  much 
vanity  and  some  sonsibihty.  he  seldom  fails  of 
■uccoas;  (or  so  powerful  will  be  his  ascendency 
over  her  mind,  that  she  will  toon  adopt  his  no- 
tions and  opinioni.  Indeed,  it  is  moro  than 
trobabte  she  possesBed  moat  of  them  before, 
avins  gradually  acquired  them  in  her  initiation 

thai  character  with  dignity  and  propriety,  it  is 
Decessa]|r  she  should  entertain  the  most  elevated 
ideas  of  disprnponlDnate  alliancea  and 


r   fort 


and 


reputation,  ss  mere  chimerical  distinctions  and 
vulgar  prejudices. 

The  lover,  deerily  versed  in  all  the  obliquitiea 
of  fraud,  and  skilled  lo  wind  himself  into  every 
avenue  of  the  heart  which  indiscretion  has  left 
unguarded,  soon  discovers  on  which  side  it  is 
moil  accessible.  He  avails  himself  of  this 
weakness  by  addressing  her  in  a  lansnage  ex- 
actly consonant  to  her  own  ideas.  He  attacks 
her  with  her  own  weapons,  and  opposes  rhap- 
Mdy  to  sentiment.  He  professes  so  sovereign 
a  contempt  for  the  paltry  concerns  of  money, 
that  she  thinks  it  her  duty  to  reward  him  for  so 
generous  a  renunciation.  Every  plea  he  artfully 
advances  of  his  own  unwortbiness,  is  considered 
by  her  ss  s  fresh  demand  which  her  gratitude 
must  answer.  And  she  makes  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  sacrifice  to  him  that  fortune  which  ho 


I  {>  too  noble  to  regard.  These  professions  of 
humility  are  the  Gommon  artifice  of  the  vain, 
and  these  protestations  of  generosity  the  refuge 
of  tho  rapacious.  And  among  its  many  smooth 
mischiefs,  it  is  one  of  the  sure  and  successful 
frauds  of  sentiuieol,  to  afiect  the  most  fngid 
IndiiTerence  to  those  oitemsl  and  pecuniary 
advanlages,  which  it  is  its  great  and  real  object 
to  obtain. 

A  aentimenla!  girl  very  rarely  entertain*  any 
doubt  of  her  persona]  beauty  ;  for  she  has  been 
daily  accustomed  to  eonlemplats  it  herself,  and 
to  hoar  of  it  from  others.  She  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  Terj  solicitous  for  the  confirmation  of  • 
truth  so  self-evident ;  but  she  suspects  that  her 
pretensions  to  understanding  are  more  likely  to 
be  disputed,  and,  for  that  reason,  greeddy  de- 
vours every  compliment  offered  to  those  perfec- 
tions which  are  less  obvious  and  more  refined. 
She  is  persuaded  that  men  need  only  open  their 
eyes  to  decide  on  her  beauty,  while  it  will  be 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  taste,  aeose, 
and  elegance  of  her  admirer,  that  ho  can  discern 
and  flatter  those  qualities  in  her.  A  man  of  the 
character  hero  supposed  will  easily  insinuats 
himself  into  her  adcclions.  by  means  of  this 
latent  but  leadmg  foible,  which  may  be  called 
the  guiding  clew  lo  a  sentimental  heart.  He 
will  affect  to  overlook  that  beauty  which  attracla 

'     will  bestow  the  most  delicate  praises 

if 


"  And  wlua  Im  lella  hn  s)i>  tiain  OsiteiT, 
Slu  nyi  she  dou,  Mnf  iImb  mcM  taaa'i.' 

But  nothiiw,  in  general,  can  end  less  deli^t- 
fully  than  these  aublime  attachments,  even 
where  no  acts  of  seduction  were  ever  practised, 
lint  they  are  suflered,  like  mere  sublunary  con- 
nexions, lo  terminate  in  the  vulgar  catasliDpbt 
df  marriage.  That  wealth,  which  lately  seemed 
(0  be  looked  on  with  ineffable  contempt  by  the 
lover,  now  appears  to  be  the  principal  attraction 
ID  the  eyes  of  the  husband  ;  and  he,  who  hut  a 
few  abort  weeks  before,  in  a  transport  of  Benti- 
mental generosity,  wished  her  lo  have  been  * 
village  maid,  with  no  portion  but  her  crook  and 
her  beauty,  and  thai  they  might  spend  their  days 
in  pastoral  love  and  innocence,  has  now  lost  all 
relish  for  the  Arcadian  life,  or  any  other  lib  in 
which  she  must  be  his  companion. 

On  the  olher  hand,  she  who  was  lately 
"An  aD|eI  call'd,  snd  angel-lAe  adar'd.* 
is  shacked  to  find  herself  at  once  stripped  of  ill 
iier  celeslial  attribules.  This  late  divinity,  who 
■carcely  yielded  lo  her  Bisters  of  the  sky,  now 
finds  herself  of  less  importance  in  the  oeleem  of 
die  man  she  has  chosen,  than  any  other  mere 
mortal  woman.    No  longer  is  she  gratifiedw  ' 


counterfeited  passion,  the  sigh  of 
>r  the  language  of  premedi- 


disBembled  n_ 

rated  adoration.  No  longer  is  tho  altar  of  her 
vanity  loaded  with  the  oblations  of  fictitious 
fondness,  the  incense  of  talsehood,  or  the  sacri- 
fice of  fiattenr.  Her  apotheosis  is  ended !  She 
lecls  herself  degraded  fiom  the  dignities  tui 
privileges  of  a  goddees,  (a  all  the  iiupoifeclioni. 
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TUiities,  and  weaknesses  of  a  slighted  woman 
and  a  neglected  wife.  Her  faults,  which  were 
■o  lately  OTerlooked,  or  mistaken  for  virtues, 
Are  now,  as  Cassius  says,  set  in  a  notebook. 
The  passion  which  was  TOwed  eternal,  lasted 
only  a  few  short  weeks ;  and  the  indifference, 
which  was  so  far  from  being  included  m  the 
bargain,  that  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected, 
follows  them  through  the  whole  tiresome  jour- 
ney  of  their  insipid,  vacant,  joyless  existence. 

Thus  much  for  the  completion  of  the  senti- 
mental history.  If  we  trace  it  back  to  its  be- 
ginning, we  shall  find  that  a  damsel  of  this  cast 
had  her  head  originally  turned  by  pernicious 
reading,  and  her  insanity  confirmed  by  miprudent 
friendships.  She  never  fails  to  select  a  beloved 
confidante  of  her  own  turn  and  humour,  though, 
if  she  can  help  it,  not  quite  so  handsome  as  her- 
self. A  violent  intimacy  ensues,  or,  to  speak 
the  language  of  sentiment,  an  intimate  union  of 
souls  immediately  takes  place,  which  is  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  secret  and  voluminous 
correspondence,  though  they  Uve  in  the  same 
street,  or  perhaps  in  me  same  house.  This  is 
the  fuel  which  principally  feeds  and  suppUes  the 
dangerous  flame  of  sentiment.  In  this  corre- 
spondence the  two  friends  encourage  each  other 
in  the  falsest  notions  imaginable.  They  repre- 
sent romantic  love  as  the  great  important 
business  of  human  life,  and  describe  all  the 
other  concerns  of  it  as  too  low  and  paltry  to 
merit  the  attention  of  such  elevated  bemgs,  and 
fit  only  to  employ  the  daughters  of  the  plodding 
▼ulgar.  In  these  letters,  family  affairs  are* 
misrepresented,  family  secrets  divulged,  and 
family  misfortunes  a^ravated.  They  are  filled 
with  vows  of  etemdT  amity,  and  protestations 
of  never-ending  love.     But  interjections  and 

S notations  are  the  principal  embellishments  of 
lese  very  sublime  epistles.  Every  panegyric 
contained  in  them  is  extravagant  and  hyperbol- 
ical, and  every  censure  exaggera^  and  exces- 
sive. In  a  favourite  every  frailty  is  heightened 
mto  a  perfection,  and  in  a  foe  degraded  into  a 
crime.  The  dramatic  poets,  especially  the  most 
tender  and  romantic,  are  quoted  in  almost  every 
line,  and  every  pompous  or  pathetic  thought  is 
forced  to  give  up  its  natural  and  obvious  mean- 
ing, and,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplication, 
is  compelled  to  suit  some  circumstance  of  ima- 
ginary wo  of  the  fair  transcriber.  Alicia  is  not 
too  mad  for  her  heroics,  nor  Monimia  too  mild 
for  her  soft  emotions. 

Fathers  have  flinty  hearts,  is  an  expression 
worth  an  empire,  and  is  always  used  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  and  enthusiasm.  For  a  favourite 
topic  01  these  epistles  is  the  grovelling  spirit  an^ 
sordid  temper  of  the  parents,  who  will  be  sure 
to  find  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  their  daugh- 
ters, should  thev  presume  to  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  direct  their  course  of  reading,  interfere  in 
their  choice  of  friends,  or  interrupt  their  very 
important  correspondence.  But  as  these  young 
lames  are  fertile  in  expedients,  and  as  their 
genius  is  never  more  agreeably  exercised  than 
m  finding  resources,  they  are  not  without  their 
secret  exulution,  in  case  either  of  the  above 
interesting  events  should  happen,  as  they  carry 
Vol.  iI. 


with  them  a  certain  air  of  tyranny  and  peraeco- 
tion  which  is  very  delightful.  For  a  prohibited 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  great  incidents  of 
a  sentimental  life,  and  a  letter  clandestinely 
received,  the  supreme  fehcity  of  a  sentimentu 
lady. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  astonishment  of  then 
soaring  spirits,  when  their  plain  friends  or  pro- 
dent  relations  presume  to  remonstrate  vdth 
them  on  any  impropriety  in  their  conduct.  But 
if  these  worthy  people  happen  to  be  somewhat 
advanced  in  Ufe,  their  contempt  is  then  a  little 
softened  by  pity,  at  the  reflection  that  such  very 
antiquated  poor  creatures  should  pretend  to 
judge  what  is  fit  or  unfit  for  ladies  of^ their  great 
refinement,  sense,  and  reading.  They  consider 
them  as  wretches  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
lime pleasures  of  a  delicate  and  exalted  passion, 
as  tyrants  whose  authority  is  to  be  contenmed, 
and  as  spies  whose  vigilance  is  to  be  eluded. 
The  prudence  of  these  worthy  friends,  they 
term  suspicion ;  and  their  experience,  dotage. 
For  they  are  persuaded  that  the  face  of  things 
has  so  totally  changed  since  their  parents  were 
young,  that  though  they  might  then  judge  tolera- 
bly for  themselves,  yet  they  are  now  (with  all 
their  advantages  of  Imowledge  and  observation) 
by  no  means  qualified  to  direct  their  more  en- 
lightened daughters ;  who,  if  they  have  made  a 
great  progress  in  the  sentimental  walk,  will  no 
more  be  influenced  by  the  advice  of  their  mother, 
than  they  would  go  abroad  in  her  laced  pinner 
or  her  brocade  suit. 

But  young  people  never  show  their  folly  and 
ignorance  more  conspicuously  than  by  this  over- 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment^  and  this 
haughty  disdain  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  known  more  days.  Youth  has  a  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  which  it  is  very  apt  to 
mistake  for  an  acuteness  of  penetration.  But 
youth,  like  cunning,  though  very  conceited,  is 
very  shortsighted,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  it  disregards  the  instructions  of  the  wise 
and  the  admonitions  of  the  aged.  The  same 
vices  and  follies  influenced  the  human  neart 
in  their  day  which  influence  it  now,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.  One  who  well  knew  the 
world  and  its  various  vanities,  has  said,  "  The 
thing  which  hath  been,  it  is  that  whidi  shall 
be  ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall 
be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  th« 
sun." 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  sentimental  character, 
to  imagine  that  none  but  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful have  any  right  to  the  pleasure  of  society^ 
or  even  to  the  common  benefits  and  blessings 
of  life.  Ladies  of  this  turn  also  affect  the 
most  lofty  disregard  for  useful  quahties  and  do- 
mestic virtues ;  and  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence ;  for  as  this  sort  of  sentiment  is  only  a 
weed  of  idleness,  she  who  is  constantly  and 
usefully  employed  has  neither  leisure  nor  pro- 
pensity to  cultivate  it. 

A  sentimental  lady  principally  values  herself 
on  the  enlargement  of  her  notions,  and  her 
liberal  way  m  thinking.  This  superiority  of 
soul  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  contempt  of 
those  minute  delicacies  and  little  deoomm^ 

SN 
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wUeh,  tniling  as  they  may  be  dionght,  tend  at 
once  to  dignify  the  character,  and  to  restrain 
the  levity,  of  the  younger  part  of  the  sex. 

Perhaps  the  error  here  complained  of  oriffi- 
nates  in  mistaking  senliment  and  pnneipU  tor 
each  other.  Now,  I  conceive  them  to  be  ex- 
tremely different.  Sentiment  is  the  Tirtae  of 
ideas f  and  principle  the  virtue  of  action.  Senti- 
ment has  its  seat  in  the  head,  principle  in  the 
heart.  Sentiment  suggests  fine  harangues  and 
subtle  distinctions;  principle  conceives  just 
notions,  and  performs  ^^ood  actions  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  Sentiment  refines  away  the 
simplicity  of  truth  and  the  plainness  of  pie^  ; 
and,  as  a  celebrated  wit*  has  renuu-ked  of  his 
no  less  celebrated  contemporary,  gives  us  virtue 
in  words  and  vice  in  deeds.  Sentiment  may 
be  called  the  Athenian,  who  knew  what  was 
right;  and  principle  the  Lacedemonian,  who 
fraetised  it 

But  these  qualities  will  be  better  exemplified 
by  an  attentive  consideration  of  two  admirably 
drawn  characters  of  Milton,  which  are  beauti- 
fully, delicately,  and  distinctly  marked.  These 
are,  Belial,  who  may  not  be  improperly  called 
^e  Demon  of  Sentiment ;  and  Abdiel,  who  may 
be  termed  the  Angel  of  Principle. 

Survey  the  picture  of  Belial,  drawn  by  the 
miblimest  hand  that  ever  held  the  poetic  pencil. 

**  A  (kirer  person  loaC  not  besren  ;  he  seem'd 
For  dignity  eompowd.  and  bifli  exploit. 
But  all  WM  fUM  and  bollow,  iboupb  his  longoe 
Bropiied  manna,  and  could  make  iha  woraeiappeaf 
Tbe  better  reason,  to  perplex  antS  dash 
Maiureat  counsels,  Ibr  bis  tbougbu  were  low, 
To  vice  iiidaatrioua,  bat  to  nobler  dcyds 
IWrous  and  slothAil ;  yet  he  pirased  the  ear.* 

Paradat  Lott,  Book.n. 

Here  is  a  lively  and  exquisite  lepresentation 
of  art,  subtlety,  wit,  fine  breeding;  and  pol- 
ished manners ;  on  the  whole,  of  a  Very  accom- 
phshed  and  sentimental  spirit. 

Now  turn  to  the  artless,  upright^  and  unso- 
phisticated Abdiel. 

«*  Faithful  rbuad 
Among  the  fkithless,  fliithAil  only  he 
Amonf  innumerable  fklsa,  anmoved. 
Unshaken,  unoedueed,  unterrifled ; 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  lus  Iqve,  his  xeal. 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  hini  wroofbt  ^ 
ToawerTe(yomtrotb,orchanfehia  ooosiant  mind, 
Tboufh  aiogle."— Book  V. 

But  it  is  not  from  these  descriptions,  just  and 
striking  as  they  arc,  that  their  characters  are 
so  perfectly  known,  as  from  an  examination  of 
their  conduct  throuch  the  remainder  of  this  di- 
vine work';  ip  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
remark  the  consonancy  of  their  actions,  and 
what  the  above  pictures  seem  to  promise.  It 
will  also  be  observed,  that  the  contrast  between 
them  is  kept  up  throughout,  with  the  utmost 
teact&ess  of  dcUneation,  and  the  most  animated 
strength  of  colouring. 

On  a  review  it  will  be  found  that  Belial  talked 
all,  and  Abdiel  did  all.      The  former, 

**  With  words  still  clothed  in  reason's  guise, 
Counsell'd  ignoble  ease,  and  peacedU  akxh 
Not  peace**— Book  U. 

In  Abdiel  you  will  constantly  find  the  elo- 
quence of  action.     When  tempted  by  the  re- 

*  Bee  ^'dtairoHi  Prophecy  cooceraing  BonsseaiL 


bellious  angels,  with  what  retorted  scorn,  witfi 
what  honest  indignation  he  deserts  their  multi- 
tudes, and  retreats  from  their  contagious 
socie^ ! 

'*  All  night  tbe  drcsdleos  angel  nnpvnraed 
Throofh  hesTeo's  wide  ehampaigu  held  his  way.* 

Hook  VL 

No  wonder  he  was  received  with  such  accla- 
mations of  joy  by  the  celestial  powers,  when 
there  was — 

^  But  one. 
Yes,  of  so  many  myriads  Allen,  but  one 
Retomed  not  lost."— Ibid. 

And  afterward,  in  a  close  contest  with  tho 

arch  fiend, 

•*  A  noble  stroke  he  Ufled  bfch 
On  the  proud  crest  or  Satan."— IbM. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  courage  of  tho 
vigilant  and  active  seraph  1 

"  Amazement  srized 
The  rebd  throne,  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Thus  Ibiled  their  mightiest.'* 

Abdiel  had  the  superiority  of  Belial  as  much 

in  the  warlike  combat,  as  in  the  peaceful  goub- 

sels. 

**  Nor  was  It  aoght  bat  tasC, 
That  he  who  in  debate  of  tmih  bad  won. 
Should  win  In  arms,  in  both  dlspatcs  alike 
Victor." 

But  notwithstanding  I  have  spoken  with  some 
asperity  against  sentiment  as  opposed  to  prin- 
ciple, yet  I  am  convinced,  that  true  genuine 
sentiment  (not  the  sort  I  have  been  descri- 
bing), may  be  so  connected  with  principle  as  to 
^bestow  Qn  it  its  brightest  lustre,  and  its  most 
captivating  graces.  And  enthusiasm  is  so  far 
from  being  disagreeable,  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
perhaps  indispensably  necessary  in  an  engaging 
woman.  But  it  must  be  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  senses.  It  must  be  the  en- 
thusiasm which  grows  up  with  the  feeling  mind, 
and  is  cherished  by  a  virtuous  education  ;  not 
thai  which  isxompounded  of  irregular  passions, 
and  artificial^  refined  by  books  of  unnatuial 
fiction  and  improbable  adventure.  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  young  woman 
cannot  have  any  real  greatness  of  soiu,  or  true 
elevation  of  principle,  if  she  has  not  a  tincture 
of  what  the  vulgar  would  call  romance,  but 
which  persons  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking  will 
discern  to  proceed  from  those  fine  feelings,  and 
that  charming  sensibiUty,  without  which,  Uiough 
a  woman  may  be  worthy,  yet  she  can  never  be 
amiable. 

But  this  dangerous  merit  cannot  be  too  rigidly 
watched,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  those  who 
possess  it  into  inconveniences  from  which  less 
interesting  characters  are  happily  exempt. 
Young  women  of  strong  sensibility  may  be 
carried  by  the  very  amiableness  of  this  temper 
into  the  moat  alarming  extremes.  Their  tastes 
are  passions.  They  love  and  hate  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  scarcely  suffer  themselves  to  feel  a 
reasonable  preference  before  it  strengthens  into 
a  violent  attachment. 

When  an  innocent  girl  of  this  open,  trusting, 
tender  heart,  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  her 
own  sex  and  age,  whose  address  and  manners 
are  engaging,  she  is  instantly  seized  with  an 
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•idcnl  deaire  to  CDmhience  a  frienddiip  wllh 
her.  She  fe«U  lbs  Dual  liielt  ur^lisnce  at 
the  nMraiBUoTsomptnii,  and  liie  decorum*  of 
c«remonj.  Sba  longa  to  be  ilons  with  her, 
long!  loBunre  her  of  the  warmlh  of  herlender- 
ne**,  and  geneniusly  4eci!hea  to  ihe  fur  bUbr- 
Ecr  all  the  good  oiulitli's  slit  FckIh  in  her  owd 
hoBrt,  or  lalher  ui  tho?o  uliich  she  ha*  met 
with  in  hei  reading,  di^ii^'tti  d  in  n  variety  of 
heminei.  She  isper*u;>(li  ^1  thai  hei  new  fnend 
uni  lea  them  all  m  her^i  ll,  Ikt  a  dm  ahe  carries 


rx"' 


Howe: 


of  them 

wanld  this  ineip*rienc'<t 

waa,  whoahouid  tetitui' 

^e  anknown  had  defe.f-  in  tunempcr,  a 

ceptiona  in  her  chincUr.      ^li'  would  nu: 

Iheae  hinti  of  diacietHMi  for  ilie  inainualio 

an  uncharitable  diipoailjoii      At  firit  alie  t 


daia.     8hs  would  dei|)i 

of  prejudice,  nuacepreiii'nliiiiriii,  or  igiunance. 
The  more  aggravated  it^i?  crnsutu,  the  more 
vehemently  would  ahe  proictt  in  lecret,  that 
her  friendihip  for  thja  d&>r  injured  creature  (who 
■■  railed  miich  higher  in  her  eateem  by  audi 
injurHHU  niipiciona}  ahnll  know  no  bounds,  u 
■he  IB  laaured  it  can  know  no  end. 

Yet  thie  truiting  eonSdence.  iliia  honest  in- 
discretion, is  at  this  eitly  period  of  liie  lOi 
amiable  as  it  ii  natural ;  and  will,  if  wisely ,f^ 
liisted,  produce,  at  ila  proper  sen«o^yA|r|i^lh;'  , 
finitely  n>are  valuable  than  all  the  cu^tufd  yf-  i 
COnupacCionofpremUnic,  a»d  ihsrebro  nlilicial 
prudence.  Men,  I  belir-ve.  ntu  eelJom  struck 
vid)  theae  aadden  pref>o»fe^i>iung  in  favour  of 
each  Other.  They  ate  not  to  uiiBuepectingno^ 
ao  eaoily  led  away  by  thi>  j,r  l^miniuce^f  Itvy-* 
They  engage  more  waiiiy,  .><i<!  pasa  ihriflij^  Qk' 
'  atagea  of  acqii '.;.i  iiui'.'Jiiypiarf.'Ji^ 
Bce,  by  slower  jr^  hr.iint|f  Jijl  ^men, 
are  aoniBlimei.  .!•-•-(  n"din  the  clin(ee 
end,  enjoy  ever  \hi  n  :±  higW5f  degree  M 
tkm  than  if  they  never  tnisted.f  Td| 
Iwaya  clad  in  the  burdenaams  armoui  of. 


If  they 
ofafti 

aatiafaction 

auspician  iamore  painful  and 
to  run  the  haxard  of  aufleting 
transit 


B  abova  obifcrvaliona  only  eilend  to 
the  youns  and  the  ineiperienced  ;  for  I  am  vsiy 
certain,  that  women  aie  capable  of  as  faithful 
and  aa  durable  frienda}iip  bh  any  of  Iho  other 
aet  They  cau  enter  jint  unly  into  all  ihe  cu- 
tfauaiastic  tendemeas,  W.K  into  all  the  solid 
Edehty  of  attachment.  .Vnd  if  wc  cannot  oppoae 
inatances  of  equal  neii;lit  vvith  thoae  of  ny>i~~ 
and£u>yalus,.TheBeuG  ,imt  Piiilhous,  Pjfadi 
and  Oieatea,  let  il  be  romembried  that  it  it  bi 
cause  the  recorders  of  those  character*  wei 
men,  and  that  Ihe  very  eiislence  of  them 
merely  poeticaL 

TEUE  AND  FALSE  MEEKNESS- 

A  LOW  voice  and  aoft  addrcsa  are  the  con 

■on  indications    of    k   wellbied   woman,    or 

■bnld  aeem  to  be  the  natural  elTecta  of  a  meek 


id  quiet  spirit ;  but  they  are  Only  the  ootwwl 
and  visible  aiens  of  it ;  fiir  they  are  no  moi* 
meekness  itself,  than  a  red  coat  ia  coarage,  or  ■ 
black  ooe  devotion. 

Yet  nothing  ia  more  common  than  to  miataka 
Ihe  sign  for  the  thin^  itaelf ;  nor  ia  an^  practice 
more  freqnent  than  tli»t  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
qnite  the  exterior  mnrk,  without  once  thinkii^ 
'ct  tho  interior  grace.  Sorely  ihia  la 
t  the  HTon;  end,  like  attacking  the 
symptom  and  ncglcctil>g  the  disease.  To  reg- 
ulate Ihe  featDies  while  the  soul  ■■  in  tomulls, 
or  to  command  the  voice  whils  the  pasaions  are 
without  restraint,  it  a»  idle  aa  throwing  odoura 
nto  a  stream  whi-n  ihn  source  ispollutol. 

The  aflpiciit  king.*  virho  knew  better  than  any 
nan  the  nature  and  the  power  of  beauty,  haiaa- 
lured  us.  that  the  temper  of  the  nund  baa  a 
ilrong  influence  upon  the  featnrea  :  "  Wisdom 
luiketh  the  fsco  10  shine,"  says  that  eiquiaita 
judge  :  and  surely  no  part  of  wisdom  is  more 
lik^y  to  produce  this  amiable  effect,  than  a 
placid  serenity  of  loul. 

It  will  not  be  difliciilt  to  diatinguiah  the  tnio 
bora  the  artificial  meekness.    The  former  is  uni- 

trul  and  habituit;  ihe  hitler,  local  and  tem- 
porary. Every  young  female  may  keep  this 
rule  bv  her,  to  enabli'  her  to  tbriB  a  jual  judg- 
ment of  her  own  temper :  if  she  is  not  as  genlla 
to  her  chambermaid  as  she  is  to  hei  visiter,  she 
mawest  salisfiei^thBi  the  spirit  of  gsntlenesa  ia 

I .  ■\VV<f  lAuld  /at  he  nhocked  and  disappointed 


Fas:uig  a-  -..  „ -.    ---_,  —r-j-,   - 

ihofisanfUsmcA^and  atttactiona  to  wm  too 
nnriwql^  i^<^  coolly ;  and,  Ule  instant 
APy^tr  nirie.tos^e  her  look  mad  as  thel^th- 
'ian%iaid.^«(r^'  '''*'  frigfalened  graces  dnvea 
fronnisr^rfbBs  eouiitenance,  only  hecanae  her 
eowD  t^R*broiighl  liome  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
iQff^lJtanM"^  eip><<  I'  i,  or  her  riband  sent  half 
^^a2e  Itfiei  or  il:if/jr  than  she  ordered ! 
\iTjl  liu  liiiJIfci.iri'  I  are  said  to  proceed  from 
ilheir  aemaya  ;'%i<I  this  is  more  particularly 
true  a!  lalia<>  for  o-i  their  aituslions  are  more 
domuSie.  th«  ^ifi.ititiB  afea  to  the  inspection 
of  ^kWMifiliM^^lom  their  real  characlera 
are  (iS"R,»o<^<'rfiMly  linovin ;  for  they  ael- 
dom  ihililr  il  woriS  ^ihilo  to  mactiae  any  dis- 
guise before  ihofe  \i  t^al  apo^K  i^inion  they  do 
not  value,  and  yho  Ste  ijfl^d  Jo  .aubmit  to 
their  most  insuppiialil*  hfjjCTin^bee^se  they 
are  paid  for  it.  '  «..     J    '* 

Among  women  of  breeding,  thf  eititaior  of 
gentleness  ia  ao  unil'onnly  assumed.^od  the 
whole  manner  ia  t-o  \"  ifectly  level  anJaiiii,  that 
it  ia  neit  to  inipo»Eili|e  for  a  stranger  to-  know 
any  thing  of  their  true  diipoailiooa  by  conyer- 
amg  with  Ihem,  and  iven  the  very  fealutet  are 
BO  exactly  regulated,  that  physiognomy,  which 
._...! i._   ..J 1^  ([(g  vnlgar, 


9t  lying  BCience. 
lan,  if  ahe  happen  i 


1 1  li«i  lbs  ton  br  "I 
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BT-mcled  aoftnHg,  which,  from  il>*ei7 
uiMj  be  diBtiiiguuhed  fiom  Ihe  nalunl,  by 

C'tiatii^  •;re.    Thil  gentlpneai  i*  ever  li 
to  be  ■lupecled  for  the  couaterfeited,  which 
U  10  eiceuira  as  la  drpcire    people  of  the 
n^ier  me  of  apeerb  and  molion,  o>  which,  u 
nunlet  wyt,  makes  thsm  lisp  (uid  amble,  and 


The  counteiwnce  and  Diannen  or  (ome  Ten 
foshionable  penona  may  be  cDmpued  ID  tht 
iiucriptiooi  on  th^ir  manunienla,  which  epeik 
ikothing  but  good  of  what  is  within;  but  h( 
who  knows  wiy  thing  of  the  woild,  or  of  the 
hnman  heart,  will  no  mote  ttusi  to  [h< 
than  ha  will  depend  on  the  epitaph. 

Among  tha  vaiious  attmcea  of  factilioua 
meekneas,  one  of  the  maat  frequent  and  moal 
plauaible,  is  tbkt  of  alTpcting  to  be  alwayi 
equally  delighted  with  all  perBOne  and  all  cbar 
aclera.  The  aoeiely  of  Iheae  lan^id  beinga  ii 
without  confidenre,  thcit  ftiendeiiip  without  at- 
tachment, and  theii  love  without  aRection,  oi 
erenpieference.  Thia  insipid  mode  of  conduct 
may  be  aafe,  but  I  cannot  think  it  hai  either 
taate,  lenie,  or  principle  in  it, 

Theae  nnifonnly  tinilmg  mi  approiing  ladies, 
who  haTO  neither  Ihe  noble  courage  to  repre- 
hend *ko,  nor  the  generous  warmth  to  beir 
their  hooeat  tealimony  in  (he  caniS  of  riitue, 
eooclude  every  one  lo  br  illnatBf  c*wl|*l(^any 
penetration,  and  look  upon  a  disliaguiaTlulgiudt- 
menC  aa  want  of  lendemesa.  But  ^^  ihouTd 
loam,  that  thia  dj»cemment"^e»  nflfjiways 
proceed  from  an  unchnritsbiejAipo^bu^Aam 
that  long  experience  and  thorough  knKrli^cnf 
the  woTld,  which  lead  those  who  hav^l  lo  acm< 
tinize  into  the  conduct  and  di3p<)jiirtqp  of.^ci^ 
before  they  truat  enlircly  lo  thoatjur  appear- 
•neea  which  aometiniea  veil  Ihe  raoatlnaidJDnj 

We  are  perpetually  fnislakine  iQi'quliittai 
aitd  dispoaition*  of  our  own-ReaKa.   '  ^e/1e' 


failinga  mto  vinues'  sn4  quattfj  o 
Ticea  into  we^easea  ; .  and  hrrtc«  atue  ao 
many  false  jndgmetili  j^^ieclil*  i^^Gnesa. 
8elf-ignmance  Is  at  the  rooUo^^  this  tqJeAicf. 
Many  ladies  com.plaiti  tha^for  fliniijidr^.tlieir 
spirit  is  ao  meek  they  ciyi  ^'eat  nothing ;  whfrea* 
if  they  spoke  trntli,  Ihpy  would  My.  their  iniirit 
ia  BO  high  aiid.unflcaken,  that  they  can  bear 
nothing.  -  "* *■■  — '--^  ■'■-' ' 


__  a  ptoofiof  theh  gentl 

Meeklfess,  like  moat  other  virluei,  haa  cer- 
tain limits, -which  it  no  sooner  eicecda  than  it 
becomes  criminal.  Servility  of  apirit  is  not 
gentleDsas,  but  weaknesa  ;  andif  allowed,  under 
the  specious  upearancea  it  aometimea  puta  on, 
will  lead  lo  the  moat  dangerous  compliances. 


s  ihe  most  d 


Ilk 


diaBrseefnl  « 
MaiUme  de  Maintenon. 
loved  the  character  and  admired  the  talenta  of 
Racine  ;  ahe  careased  him  while  he  had  no  ene- 
miea,  bnl  wanted  the  grealnesa  of  mind,  or 
rather  the  common  justice,  lo  protect  him 
againat  their  rewntment  when  be  had  ;  and  hsi 
favouhle  was  abandoned  to  the  suapicious  jeal- 
ousy of  the  kinp,  when  a  prudent  Ttnnonstraocs 
might  have  preserred  him. — But  her  lamenesa, 
if  not  absolute  conniTanee  in  the  groat  mia- 
sscie  of  the  Protestants,  in  whooe  church  ahe 
had  been  hied,  ia  a  far  more  guilty  inatance  of 
her  weaknesa  -  an  inataiKe  which,  in  Riite  of 
all  her  devQliaiial  zeal  and  incomparable  pru' 
deuce,  will  diBiiualiCy  her  from  shioing  in  the 
annali  of  zood  women,  however  she  may  be  en- 
titled lo  ^gurc  among  the  great  and  the  fortu- 
nate. Compare  her  conduct  with  that  of  her 
undaunted  and  pioua  counlryman  and  contem 
porary,  Bougi,  who,  when  Louis  would  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  renounce  bis  reliffion  for  a 
commisaion  or  d  government,  nobly  replied,  "  If 
t  could  bo  pcrroaded  to  betray  my  God  for  a 
marshal's  staff,  I  might  belny  my  king  fbi  « 
bribe  of  much  loss  consequence." 

Meekiieasieiniperfect,  if  itbe  not  both  actirs 
and  passive  ;  if  it  will  not  enable  ua  lo  snbdue 
a  paaaic 


saatmenti  ol  oiners. 

'^lif  fqp  ne  give  way  to  any  vident  eiDDlioa 

'of  fiiger,  tt  would  perhaps  be  weilh  wiiile  u 
coHsidpr  (he  object  which  excites  it,  and  to  re- 
flect for  a  moment,  whether  the  thing  we  ao  ar- 
dently desire,  or  so  vehemently  resent,  be  really 
of  as  much  importance  to  us,  as  that  delighlfiri 

^anquillity  of  soul  which  we  renounce  in  puraoit 

'fif'*~  If,  on  a  fair  calculation,  we  find  we  aia 
not  Rkely  lo  gel  as  much  as  we  ate  sure  to  lose, 
lben,'jint(ing.«ll  religioua  considerations  OQl  of 
the  qussliati,  common  sense  and  human  polici 
VtH  Icll  us,  we  liavs  made  a  foolish  and  niqjrot- 
ilable  eichange.    Inward  quiet  is  a  part  of  one's 

aelf ;  Hhe  □hjecl  of  our  resentment  may  be  Only 
a  nlatler  of  opinion  ;  and  certainly,  what  makes 
a  portion  of  our  actual  happiness,  ought  to  be 


"Thi 


erhapj  iniaginaiy  good. 


id  on  a  mind  enslaved  by  anger,  is  an  obser- 

tion   of   Seneca's.     "Alexander,"   said    he, 

ids,  Clitus  and  Ljraimaehas  -,  Ihe 


'had 


Ljraimae 

Ihe  beast  eaeafei, 

but  China  was  murdered,  for  he  was  tarned 

e  to  an  angry  man."  ,        .  . 

.  pasRionate  woman  a  happicesa  is  never  m 

own  keeping ;  It  Is  the  sport  of  accident, 

Ihe  slave  of  events.    It  ia  in  the  powst  of 

her  acquaintance,  her  servants,  bnl  chiefly  of 

enemies ;  and  all  her  comforts  lie  si  the 

cy  of  oihers.     So  far  from  being  willing  to 

learn  of  Hun  who  was  meak  and  lowly,  ahe  con- 

'ekness  as  the  want  of  a  becoming 

spirit,  and  lowtineas  aa  a  desfucabte  and  vnlgai 

Am!  an  Imperious  woman  will  so 

'      meek  and  quiet 
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wpvnij  that  it  is  almott  the  onlr  ornament  she 
will  not  be  soUcitous  to  wear.  But  resentment 
is  a  Tery  expensive  vice.  How  dearly  has  it 
cost  its  votaries,  even  from  the  sin  of  Cain,  the 
f  rst  offender  in  this  kind !  "  It  is  cheaper  (says 
'A  pious  writer)  to  forgive,  and  save  the  charges." 

If  it  were  only  for  mere  human  reasons,  it 
would  turn  to  a  better  account  to  be  patient : 
nothing  defeats  the  malice  of  an  enemy  like  a 
spirit  of  forbearance ;  the  return  of  rase  for  rage 
cannot  be  so  effectually  provoking.  True  gen- 
tleness, like  an  impenetrable  armour,  repels  the 
most  pointed  shafts  of  mahce  :  they  cannot 
pierce  through  this  invulnerable  slueld,  but 
either  fall  hurtless  to  the  mund,  or  return  to 
wound  the  hand  that  shot  them. 

A  meek  spirit  will  not  look  out  of  itself  for 
happiness,  because  it  finds  a  constant  banquet 
at  home ;  yet,  by  a  sort  of  divine  alchymy,  it 
will  convert  all  external  events  to  its  own  profit, 
and  be  able  to  deduce  some  good,  even  from 
the  most  unpromising :  it  will  extract  comfort 
and  satisfaction  from  the  most  barren  circum- 
stances ;  "  it  will  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock." 

But  the  supreme  excellence  of  this  compla- 
cent quaUty  is,  that  it  naturally  disposes  the 
mind  where  it  resides  to  the  practice  of  every 
other  that  is  amiable.  Meekness  mav  be  called 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  other  virtues,  wnich  levels 
every  obstruction,  and  smooths  every  difficult 
ihBi  might  impede  their  entrance,  or  retard  their 
prMress. 

The  peculiar  importance  and  value  of  this 
amiable  virtue  may  be  farther  seen  in  its  per- 
manency. Honours  and  dignities  are  transient ; 
beauty  and  riches,  frail  and  fugacious,  to  a 
proverb.  Would  not  the  truly  wise,  therefore, 
wish  to  have  some  one  possession,  which  they 
might  call  their  own  in  the  severest  exigencies  1. 
But  this  wish  can  only  be  accomplish^  by  ac- 
quiring and  maintaining  that  calm  and  absolute 
self-possession,  which,  as  the  world  had  no  hand 
in  ^inff,  it  cannot,  by  the  most  malicious  ex- 
ertion or  its  power,  take  away. 


THOUGHTS 


on 


The  CuUhation  of  the  Hurt  and  Temper 

IN  TBI 

EDUCATION  OF  DAUGHTERS. 

I  HAVE  not  the  foolish  presumption  to  imaeine 
that  I  can  offer  any  thinff  new  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  sucoessrally  treated  by  many 
able  and  learned  writers.  I  would  only,  with  aU 
possible  deference,  beg  leave  to  hazard  a  few 
short  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  subject  of 
•ducation,  which  I  woula  call  the  education  of 
ike  heart.  I  am  well  aware,  that  this  part  also 
has  not  been  less  skilfully  and  forcibly  oiscussed 
than  the  rest,  though  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
help  remarking,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
Deen  so  much  adopted  into  common  practice. 

It  appears,  then,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  and  real  improvements  which  have  been 


made  in  the  aflair  of  female  education,  and  not- 
withstanding the  more  enlarged  and  generous 
views  of  it  which  prevail  in  the  present  day, 
that  there  is  still  a  very  material  defect,  which 
it  is  not,  in  general,  enough  the  object  of  atten- 
tion to  remove.  This  defect  seems  to  consist 
in  this,  that  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  dis-> 
positions  of  the  mind,  that  the  indications  of  the 
temper  are  not  properly  cherished,  .;ior  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  sufficiently  regulated. 

In  the  first  education  of  girls,  as  far  as  the 
customs  which  fashion,  establishes  are  right, 
they  should  undoubted  ily  be  followed.  Let  the 
exterior  be  made  a  considerable  object  of  atten- 
tion, but  let  it  not  be  the  principal ;  let  it  not  bo 
the  only  one.  Let  the  graces  be  industriously 
cultivated,  but  let  them  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  virtues.  Let  the  arms,  the 
head,  the  whole  person  be  carefully  polished, 
but  let  not  the  heart  be  the  only  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy  which  shall  be  totally  over- 
looked. 

The  neglect  of  this  cultivation  seems  to  pro- 
ceed as  much  from  a  bad  taste  as  from  a  udse 
principle.  The  generality  of  people  form  their 
judgment  of  education  by  slight  and  sudden 
appearances,  which  is  certainly  a  wrong  way  of 
determining.  Music,  dancing,  and  languages, 
gratify  those  who  teach  them,  by  perceptible 
and  almost  immediate  effects ;  and,  when  there 
happeiid||tc^^  no  imbecility  in  the  pupil,  nor 
drfinfujm^jthe  master,  every  superficial  ob- 
servef  xaA,  m  some  measure,  judge  of  the  prog- 
e  effects  of  most  of  these  accom- 
address  themselves  to  the  senses; 
more  who  can  see  and  hear,  than 
there  are^^Mio  can  jud^  and  reflect. 
HBprsoqgl  perfection  is  not  only  mere  obvious, 
it^A^UKiore  rapid ;  and,  even  in  very  accom- 
I^Mhed  ■ckyacters,  elegance  usually  precedes 
principle. 

Bui  the  heart,  that  natural  seat  of  evil  pro- 
penyitle^khat  little  troublesome  empire  of  the 
passicmCj^  led  to  what  is  right  by  slow  motions 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  It  must  be  admon^ 
imd  by  reproof,  and  allured  by  kindness.  Its 
liveUest  advances  are  frequently  impeded  by  the 
obstinacy  of  prejudice,  and  its  brightest  prom- 
ises 6ften  obscured  by  the  tempests  of  passion. 
It  is^  sjow  in  its  acquisition  of  virtue,  and  re- 
luctuit  in  its  approaches  to  piety. 

There  is  another  reason,  which  prove*  this 
mental  cultivation  to  be  more  imoortant,  as  weQ 
as  more  diflicuU,  than  anv  oth«rpart  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  ususl  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments, the  business  of  acquiring  them  is  almott 
alvrays  getting  forward,  and  one  difficult  it 
conquered  before  another  is  suffered  to  show 
itself ;  for  a  prudent  teacher  will  level  the  road 
his  pupil  \p  to  pass,  and  smooth  the  inequaUtiet 
which  might  retard  her  progress. 

But  in  morals  (which  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject constantly  kept  in  view),  the  task  is  far 
more  difficult.  The  unruly  and  turbulent  de- 
sires of  the  heart  are  not  so  obedient;  one 
passion  will  start  up  before  another  is  suppress- 
ed. The  subduing  Hercules  cannot  cut  off  the 
heads  so  often  as  ue  prolific  hydra  can  produce 
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them,  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Antsof  so  fast  as 
he  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  yigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

If  aU  the  accomplishments  could  be  bought 
at  the  inice  of  a  single  virtue,  the  purchase  would 
be  infinitely  dear !  And,  however  startling  it 
may  sound,  I  think  it  is,  notwithstanding,  true, 
that  the  labours  of  a  good  and  wise  mother, 
who  is  anxious  for  her  daq|^||ter*s  most  important 
interests,  will  seem  to  be  tt  variance  with  those 
of  her  instructors.  She  will  doubtless  rejoice 
at  her  proffress  in  any  polite  art,  but  she  will 
rejoice  with  trembling — humility  and  piety  form 
the  BcAid  and  durable  basis,  on  which  she  wishes 
to  raise  the  superstructure  of  the  accomplish- 
ments, while  the  accomplishments  themselves 
are  frequently  of  that  unsteady  nature,  that  if 
the  foundation  is  not  secured,  in  proportion  as 
the  building  is  enlarged,  it  will  be  overloaded 
and  destroyed  by  those  very  ornaments,  which 
were  intended  to  embellish  what  they  have  con- 
tributed to  ruin. 

The  more  ostensible  qualifications  should  be 
carefully  regulated,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
patting  to  night  the  modest  train  of  retreating 
virtues,  which  cannot  safely  subsist  before  the 
bold  eye  of  public  observation,  or  bear  the 
bolder  tongue  of  impudent  and  audacious  flat- 
tszy.  A  tender  motner  cannot  but  feel  an  hon- 
ejt  triumph,  in  contemplating  those  excellences 
in  her  daughter  which  deserve  atelu|ke,  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity^v&h  Uiat 
applause  may  excite,  and  at  those  hitherto'un- 
kiiown  ideas  which  it  may  awaken.  • 

The  master — it  is  his  interest,  M^'I^n^VP* 
his  duty^-^will  naturally  teach  a  j^rl  to^rher 
improvements  in  the  most  conspicuoUn  point  of 
bght.  8e  faxrt  valoir  is  the  great  prmciple  in- 
dustriously inculcated  into  her  young  fflnrtytiid 
seems  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  fimdamentlU 
maxim  in  education.  It  is,  however,  me  certain 
and  effectual  seed,  from  which  a  thousand  yet 
nnbom  vanities  will  spring.  This  dangerous 
doctrine  (which  yet  is  not  without  its  u^s)  will 
be  counteracted  by  the  prudent  mother,  not.in 
so  many  words,  but  by  a  watchful  and  scarc^ 
perceptible  dexterity.  Such  a  one  will  be  more 
careful  to  have  the  talents  of  her  daughter  cul- 
tivated than  exhibited. 

One  would  be  led  to  imagine,  by  the  common 
mode  of  female  education,  that  life  coiisisted 
of  one  universal  holyday,  and  that  the  only  con- 
test was,  who  should  be  best  enabled  to  excel 
in  the  sports  Ihid  games  that  were  to  be  cele- 
brated on  it.  Merely  ornamental  accomplish- 
ments will  but  indifferently  qualifv  a  woman  to 
perform  the  duties  of  life,  thou^  it  is  highly 
proper  she  should  possess  them,  m  order  to  fur- 
nish the  amusements  of  it.  But  is  it  right  to 
spend  so  large  a  portion  of  life  withput  some 
preparation  for  the  business  of  living  1  A  lady 
may  speak  a  little  French  and  Italian,  repeat  a 
few  passages  in  a  theatrical  tone,  play  ajia  sing, 
have  her  dressing-room  hung  with  her  own 
drawings,  and  her  person  covered  with  her  own 
tambour-work,  and  may,  notwithstanding,  have 
been  very  badly  educated.  Yet  I  am  far  from 
attempting  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  qual- 


ifications: they  are  most  of  them  not  oni/ 
highly  becoming,  but  often  indispens^y  neee» 
sary,  and  a  pohte  education  cannot  be  perfected 
without  them.  But  as  the  world  seems  to  be 
very  well  appmed  of  their  importance,  there  is 
the  less  occasion  to  insist  on  their  utility.  Yet, 
thou^  wellbred  young  women  should  learn  to 
dance,  sin^,  recite,  ai^  draw,  the  end  of  a  good 
education  is  not  that  they  may  become  dancers, 
singers,  players,  or  painters ;  its  real  object  is 
to  make  them  good  daughters,  good  wives,  good 
mistresses,  gomi  members  of  society,  and  good 
Christians.  The  above  qualifications,  therefore, 
are  intended  to  adorn  their  leisure,  not  to  em- 
ploy their  lives ;  for  an  amiable  Mid  wise  woman 
will  always  have  something  better  to  value  he> 
self  on  than  these  advantages,  which,  however 
captivating,  are  still  but  siK>ordinate  parts  of  a 
truly  excellent  character. 

But  I  am  afraid  parents  themselves  some* 
times  contribute  to  the  error  of  which  I  am 
I  complaining.     Do  they  not  often  set  a  higher 
I  value  on  those  acc^uisitions  which  are  calculated 
to  attract  observation,  and  catch  the  eye  of  the 
multitude,  than  on  those  which  are  valuable, 
permanent,  and  internal  1     Are  they  not  some- 
times more  solicitous  about  the  opinion  of  others 
respecting  their  children,  than  about  the  real 
advantage  and  happiness  of  the  children  them- 
selves 1     To  an  injudicious  and  superficial  eye, 
the  best  educated  girl  may  make  the  least  brill- 
iant figure,  as  she  will  probably  have  less  flip- 
pancy in  her  manner,  and  less  repartee  in  het 
expression ;  and  her  acquirements,  to  borrow 
Bishop  Sprat's  idefi,  Mrill  be  rather  "  enamelled 
than  embossed."    But  her  merit  will  be  known 
and  acknowledged  by  all  who  come  near  enoufifa 
to  discern,  and  have  taste  enough  to  distinguiw. 
It  will  be  understood  and  admired  by  the  man 
whose  happiness  she  is  one  day  to  make,  whose 
family  she  is  to  govern,  and  whose  children  she 
is  to  educate.     He  will  not  seek  for  her  in  the 
haunts  of  dissipation,  for  he  knows  he  shall  not 
find  her  there ;  but  he  will  seek  for  her  in  the 
bosom  of  retirement,  in  the  practice  of  every 
domestic  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every  amiable 
accomplishment,  exerted   in  the  shade,  to  en- 
liven retirement,  to  heighten  the  endearing  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse,  and  to  embelhsti  the 
narrow  but  charming  circle  of  family  delists. 
To  this  amiable  purpose,  a  truly  good  and  well- 
educated  young  lady  will  dedicate  her  more  ele- 
S-nt   accomplishments,   instead    of  exhibiting 
em  to  attract  admiration,  or  depress  infe- 
riority. 

Young  ^rls,  who  have  more  vivacity  than 
understanding,  will  oflen  make  a  sprightly  figure 
in  conversation.  But  this  agreeable  talent  for 
entertaining  others  is  frequently  dangerous  to 
themselves,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  desired 
or  encouraged  very  early  m  life.  This  imma- 
turity of  wit  is  helped  on  by  frivolous  reading, 
which  will  produce  its  effect  in  much  less  time 
than  books  of  solid  instruction  ;  for  the  imagin- 
ation is  touched  sooner  than  the  understanding ; 
and  effects  are  more  rapid  as  they  are  more  per- 
nicious. Conversation  should  be  the  rendi  of 
education,  not  the  precursor  of  it.    It  ii  a 
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golden  fruit,  when  suffered  to  ^ow  gradually  on 
the  tree  of  knowledge ;  but  if  precipitated  by 
forced  and  unnatural  means,  it  will  in  the  end 
become  Taptd  in  proportion  as  it  is  artificial. 

The  best  effects  of  a  careful  and  religious 
education  are  often  very  remote ;  they  are  to 
.  be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and  exhibited  in 
antried  connexions.  Every  event  of  life  will 
oe  putting  the  heart  into  fresh  situations,  and 
making  demands  on  its  prudence,  its  firmness, 
its  integrity,  or  its  piety.  Those  whose  business 
it  ia  to  form  it,  can  foresee  none  of  these  situa* 
tions ;  yet,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  will  allow, 
they  must  enable  it  to  provide  for  them  all,  with 
an  humble  dependance  on  the  Divine  assistance. 
A  well-disciplined  soldier  must  learn  and  prac- 
tise all  his  evolutions,  though  he  does  not  know 
on  what  service  his  leader  may  command  him, 
by  what  foe  he  shall  be  attacked,  nor  what 
mode  of  combat  the  enemy  may  use. 

One  2reat  art  of  education  consists  in  not  suf- 
fering the  feelings  to  become  too  acute  by  un- 
necessary awakening,  nor  too  obtuse  by^  the 
want  of  exertion.  The  former  renders  them  the 
source  of  calamity,  and  totally  ruins  the  temper ; 
while  the  latter  blunts  and  debases  them,  and 
produces  a  dull,  cold,  and  selfish  spirit.  For 
the  mind  is  an  instrument,  which,  if  wound  too 
high,  will  lose  its  sweetness,  and  if  not  enough 
•trained,  will  abate  of  its  vigour. 

How  cruel  is  it  to  extinguish,  by  neglect  or 
^nkindness,  the  precious  sensibility  of  an  open 
temper,  to  chill  the  amiable  glow  of  an  ingenuous 
soul,  and  to  quench  the  bright  flame  of  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit  !  These  are .  of  higher 
worth  than  all  the  documents  of  learning,  of 
dearer  price  than  all  the  advantages  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  most  refined  and  artificial 
mode  of  education. 

But  sensibility  and  delicacy,  and  an  ingenuous 
temper,  make  no  part  of  education,  exclaims 
the  pedagogue — they  are  reducible  to  no  class — 
they  come  under  no  article  of  instruction — they 
belong  neither  to  languages  nor  to  music.  What 
an  error !  They  are  a  part  of  education,  and 
of  infinitely  more  value 

**  Than  lU  tbdr  pedant  disdpUne  e*er  kn«w." 

It  is  true,  they  are  ranged  under  no  class,  but 
they  8  re  superior  to  all ;  they  are  of  more  es- 
teem than  lanflruages  or  music,  for  they  are  the 
language  of  the  heart,  and  the  music  of  the 
according  passions.  Yet  this  sensibility  is,  in 
many  instances,  so  far  from  being  cultivated, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  those  who 
affect  more  than  usual  sa^city,  cast  a  smile  of 
supercilious  pity,  at  any  indication  of  a  warm, 
generous,  or  enthusiastic  temper  in  the  lively 
and  the  young ;  as  much  as  to  say,  **  they  will 
know  better,  and  will  have  more  discretion  when 
they  are  older."  But  every  appearance  of  ami- 
able simphcity,  or  of  honest  shame,  nature's 
hasty  conscience,  will  be  dear  to  sensible  hearts ; 
they  will  carefully  cherish  every  such  indication 
in  a  young  female  ;  for  they  will  perceive  that 
it  is  this  temper,  wisely  cultivated,  which  will 
one  day  make  her  enamoured  of  the  loveliness 
of  yiitue,   and  the  beauty  of  holiness :  from 


which  she  will  acquire  a  taste  for  the  doctrmei 
of  religion,  and  a  spirit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  it.  And  those  who  wish  to  make  her  asha* 
med  of  this  charming  temper,  and  seek  to  dis- 
possess her  of  it,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  give 
her  nothing  better  in  exchange.  But  whoever 
reflects  at  all,  will  easily  discern  how  carefully 
this  enthusiasm  is  to  be  directed,  and  how  judi- 
ciously its  redunda^MMMore  to  be  lopped  away. 

Prudence  is  not  ilflS  to  children ;  they  can, 
however,  substitute  an  in  its  stead.  But  is  it 
not  much  better  that  a  girl  should  discover  the 
faults  incident  to  her  age,  than  conceal  them 
under  this  dark  and  impenetrable  veil  1  I  could 
almost  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  becoming  in  the  very  errors  of  na- 
ture, where  they  are  undisguised,  than  in  the 
affectation  of  virtue  itself,  where  the  reality  is 
wanting.  And  I  am  so  far  from  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  prodigies,  that  I  am  extremely  apt  to 
suspect  them ;  and  am  always  infinitely  better 
pleased  w^th  nature  in  her  more  common  modes 
of  operation.  The  precise  and  premature  vds- 
don\  which  some  ffirls  havec  unning  enough  to 
assume,  is  of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than 
any  of  their  natural  failings  can  be,  as  it  effect- 
ually covers  those  secret  bad  dispositions,  which^  - 
if  they  displured  themselves,  might  be  rectified. 
The  hypocns^  of  assuming  virtues  which  aro 
not  inherent  m  the  heart,  prevents  the  growth 
and  disclosure  6f  those  real  ones,  which  it  ia 
the  great  end  of 'education  to  cultivate. 

Bi)t  if  the  natural  indications  of  the  temper 
are  to  be  suppressed  and  stifled,  where  are  the 
diagnostics  by  which  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
to  be  known  t  The  wfte  Author  of  all  things, 
who  did  nothing  in  vain,  doubtless  intended 
them  as  symptoms,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  impossible  dis- 
eases should  be  cured  before  they  are  known. 
If  the  stream  be  so  cut  off  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication, or  so  choked  up  as  to  defeat  dis- 
covery, how  shall  we  ever  reach  the  source,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life  t 

This  cunning,  which,  of  all  the  different  dis- 
positions girls  discover,  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
IS  increased  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  fear.  If 
those  about  them  express  violent  and  unreason- 
able anger  at  every  trivial  offence,  it  will  always 
promote  this  temper,  and  will  very  frequenUj 
create  it,  where  tnere  was  a  natural  tendency 
to  frankness.  The  indiscreet  transports  of  rage 
which  many  betray  on  every  slight  occasion,  and 
the  little  distinction  they  make  between  venial 
errors  and  premeditated  crimes,  natuully  dis- 
pose a  child  to  conceal,  what  she  ftes  net 
however  care  to  suppress.  Anger  in  one  will 
not  remedy  the  faults  of  another ;  for  how  can 
an  instrument  of  sin  cure  sin  t  If  a  girl  is  keol 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  slavish  terror,  she 
will  perhaps  have  artifice  enough  to  conceal 
those  propensities  which  she  knows  are  wrong, 
or  those  actions  which  she  thinks  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  punishment.  But,  nevertheless,  she 
will  not  cease  to  indulge  those  propensities,  and 
to  commit  those  actions,  when  she  can  do  it 
with  impunity. 

Good  disposUiantt  of  themselyes,  will  go  bvl 
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a  very  little  ^ay,  unless  they  are  confinned  into 
ffood  principles.  And  this  cannot  be  effected 
out  by  a  careful  course  of  religious  instruction, 
and  a  patient  and  laborious  cultivation  of  the 
moral  temper. 

But,  notwithstanding  girls  should  not  be 
treated  with  unkindness,  nor  the  first  openings 
of  the  passions  blighted  faUQld  severity ;  yet  I 
am  of  opinion  that  yoflKiimalet  should  be 
accustomed  very  early  uiHRo  a  certain  degree 
of  restraint.  The  naturaicast  of  character,  and 
the  moral  distinctions  betw;een  the  sexes,  should 
not  be  disregarded,  even  in  childhood.  That 
bold,  independent,  enterprising  spirit,  which  is 
so  much  admired  in  boys,  should  not,  when  it 
happens  to  discover  itself  in  the  other  sex,  be 
encouraged,  but  suppressed.  Girls  should  be 
taught  to  give  up  their  opinions  betimes,  and 
not  pertinaciously  to  carry  on  a  dispute,  even 
if  they  should  know  themselves  to  be  m  the 
right.  I  do  not  mean,  tha^  they  shoudd'iie 
robbed  of  the  liberty  of  private  judgttient,'lrat 
that  they  should  by  no  means  be  enoomr^e^to 
contract  a  contentious  or  colitn^tory  turn. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  th^ir  future 
happiness,  that  they  should  acquire  a  submissive 
temper  and  a  forbearing  spirit :  for  it  is^^essQii 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  maM^j^frTre- 
quently  practise,  when  they  come  abroflMo  it,' 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the jrorse  fornkving 
learned  it  the  sooner.  These  eigrly  restraints,  in 
the  limitation  Jbere'meai^  are  stf  faifrohi  being 
an  effect  of  cruelty,  thatthcnr  are  tli^t^ost  indu- 
bitable marks  of'afl|ilctid]^,"and  ^  the. more 
meritorious,  as  they*kre^vere  trials  o^tcyider- 
ness.  But  all  Jthe  beMocial  'pStftti  which  a 
mother  can  expect  from  this  watchfulness,  will 
be  entirely  defeated,  if  it  is  practised  occasion- 
ally, and  not  habitually,  and  if  it  ever  appears  to 
be  used  to  gratify  caprice,  ill-humour,  or  re- 
sentment. 

Those  who  have  children  to  educate  ought  to 
be  extremely  patient :  it  is  indeed  i  .labour  of 
love.  They  should  reflect  that  extraof!linaiy 
talents  are  neither  essential  to  the  well^eing  of 
society,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  indiVi^als.  If 
that  had  been  the  case,  the  beneficent  Father 
of  the  universe  would  not  have  made  them  so 
rare.  For  it  is  as  easy  for  an  Almighty  Creator 
to  produce  a  Newton,  as  an  ordinary  man  ;  and 
he  could  have  made  those  powers  common 
which  we  now  consider  as  wonderful,  w^ithout 
any  miraculous  exertion  of  his  omnipotence,  if 
the  existence  of  many  Newtons  had  been  neces- 
sary to  %p  perfection  of  his  wise  and  gracious 
plan. 

Surely,  therefore,  there  is  more  piety,  as  well 
as  more  sense,  in  labouring  to  unprove  the 
talents  which  children  actuuly  have,  than  in 
lamenting  that  they  do  not  jpossess  supernatural 
endowments  or  angelic  perfections.  A  passage 
of  Lord  Bacon's  ramianes  an  admirable  incite- 
ment for  endeavouring  to  carry  the  amiable  and 
Christian  |rrace  of  charity  to  its  farthest  extent, 
instead  oi  indulging  an  over-anxious  care  for 
more  brilliant  but  less  important  acquisitions. 
'*The  desire  of  power  in  excess  (says  he) 
caused  the  angels  to  fall ;  the  desire  of  knowl- 


edge in  excess  caused  man  to  fall;  but  in 
charity  is  no  excess,  neither  can  men  nor  angels 
come  into  danger  by  it." 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  social,  a  happy,  and  a  useful  life. 
And  when  we  behold  the  tender  hope  of  fond 
and  anxious  love  blasted  by  disapp<nntment,  the 
defect  will  as  often  be  discovered  to  proceed 
from  the  neglect  or  the  error  of  cultivation,  as 
from  the  natural  temper ;  and  those  who  lament 
the  evil,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  occa- 
sioned it. 

It  is  as  injudicious  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependance  on  the  merit  of  their 
children,  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  discouraged  at 
every  repulse.  When  their  wishes  are  defeated 
in  this  or  that  particular  instance,  where  they 
had  treasured  up  some  darling  expectation,  this 
is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  relaxing  their 
attention,  that  it  ought  to  be  an  additional  mo- 
f¥e  for  redoubling  it.  Those  who  hope  to  do  a 
mat»deal,  BJUstnol  expect  to  do  every  thing. 
If  they  know  iuiy  thins  of  the  malignity  of  sin, 
the  blindney  of.  prejudice,  or  the  corruption  of 
thelivraan.he9rt,  they  will  also  know,  that  that 
heai^^^'  flways  remain,  i^r  the  very  best 
[x^ible  education,  full  of  infirmity  and  imperfec- 
tion. Extraordinary  allowances,  therefore,  nrast 
be  made  for  the  weakness  of  nature  in  this  its 
weakest  state.  After  much  is  done,  much  will 
remain  to  .do,  an^much,  very  much,  will  still  be 
led|  urdoner;  fprthi^  regulation  of  the  passions 
and  affectionfe';|Mifiet  l^  the  woik  of  education 
alone,  without  the  xioncup'ence  of  divine  grace 
operating  On.  the  f^eaii:  Why  then  should 
parents  rejpme^  kT  their  efforts  are  not  always 
crowned  wim  imniediate  success  1  They  should 
consider,  thut  th^y  are  not  educating  cherubims 
or  seraphims,  bU|%ien  and  women ;  creatures, 
who^t  their  best  estate  are  altogether  vanity  : 
how  little  flien  i^n  be  expected  from  them  in 
the  weakness'*and  unbecility  of  infancy !  I  have 
dwelt  6n  this  pa^  of  the  subject  the  longer,  be- 
cause I  aih  certain  that  many,  who  have  set  out 
with  a  warm  and  active  zeal,  have  cooled  on 
the  very  first  discouragement,  and  have  after- 
ward almost  totally  remitted  their  vigilance, 
through  a  criminal  kind  of  despair. 

Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  profu- 
sion of  gayety,  loquacity,  and  even  indiscretion 
in  children,  that  there  may  be  animation  enough 
left  to  supply  an  active  and  useful  character, 
when  the  first  fermentation  of  the  youthful  pas- 
sions is  over,  and  the  redundant  spirits  shall 
come  to  subside. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  consununate  judge  of  hu- 
man nature  has  observed, 

"  That  Hot  a  vanity  is  fiven  in  vaio," 

it  is  also  true,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  singla 
passion  which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  eood 
account,  if  prudently  rectified,  and  skilfully 
turned  into  the  road  of  some  neighbouring  virtue. 
It  cannot  be  violently  bent,  or  unnaturally  forced 
towards  an  object  of  a  totally  opposite  nature^ 
but  may  be  gradually  inclined  towards  a  corre- 
spondent but  superior  affection.     Anger,  hatred* 
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,  the  most  restleis  uii 
turbulent  psMioiu  which  rthnke  and  distract  the 
hnnuui  loul,  aaj  be  M  to  become  Iha  mosl 
tcliTe  opposen  of  sm.  a{tet  haiing  beon  it< 
Our  anger,  for 


.orulFei,  for  oi 


Thua  (Ge  jo^i,  fean,  hopes,  desirea,'ill  (he 
passione  and  aflectioiis,  which  separate  in 


nHMl  aiiecegafiil 
ioMance,  which  can  neier  b 
"may  be  mada  lo  tum  againal 
weak  and  imperfBcl  obedience — our  halted 
agaiiul  ereiy  apecieg  of  vice — our  ambition, 
whkh  will  not  b«  discarded,  may  be  ennobled : 
it  will  not  change  'm  nauir,  but  ila  object ;  it 
will  deapiaa  what  it  lately  valned,  nor  be  con- 
'-'  ~~  graap  at  leaa  than  immoilaUty. 
bejo^t  '-  ■ 
idaflec 
ta  fnnit  the  iou],will,  if  directed  bto  Iheii 
{iTOper  channels,  after  having  fertilized  wherevci 
they  have  flowed,  " 
rich  the  parent  loi 

That  tbe  rery  paaaioiu  which  appear  the  mosl 
uncontrollable   and    unpromiaiaafcnav  be 
tended,  in  the  peal  «■- ■^■---i 

eridenced  in  the  cbarac 

emarh  on  thia  auhjecf' ...  ■■,.,.^  .__ 
old  Spanish  writer,  which  1  wUI  JH|E'ilke1hi 
TTslTf^to; 


CecleJ  wilh  ihem.  For  T  never  will  bebsta  Oiat 
envy,  though  passed  through  all  the  moral 
strainers,  can  be  refined  into  a  virtuous  anml*- 
tioti,  or  lying  improved  into  an  a^eeable  tum 
for  innocent  invention.  Almost  alt  the  Other 
passions  may  be  made  to  take  an  amiable  hue ; 
eiihet  he  loullyeitiiiiated, 
iways  ciMiicnuAlo  ptCKCrvn  their  original 
.ly,  and  to  wri|p**«<  native  black. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  REUGIOi 

FEMALE  CHARACTER. 
Vaiiod«  are  the  reasons  why  thn  greater  part 
of  mankind  cannot  sppljr  themselves  to  arta  at 
letters.^  Pylicular  stuuies  are  only  ii 

particular  persons.    Some  are 


chosen  Teasel.  That 
leas  ardour,  tiiat  burning  tea 
fathers,  that  ardent  thitat  lor 
tians,  did  the  Son  of  God  lii 
man  who  was  one  dav  to  bt 
of  his  suffering  peopii 


Tow 


t  the  p 


>B  of  virtue,  answers  a  much 
their  extinction  would  posxibly 
could  be  effected.  But  it  is  their  nature  never 
to  observe  a  neutrality  ;  they  are  either  rebels 
or  auxiliaries,  and  an  enemy  subdued  is  an  ally 
obtained.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  change  the 
allusion  so  soon,  I  would  say  that  (he  passions 
also  resemble  Area,  which  are  friendly  and  bene- 
ficial whtrn  under  proper  direction,  but  if  suffered 
to  blaze  without  restraint,  they  carry  devasta- 
tion along  with  them,  and,  if  tatidly  eilinguished. 
leave  the  benighted  mind  in  a  slate  of  cpidand 
■     >  inanity.  ^  _  _  _     j^.  ' 


I  spesking  of  the  usefulnei 
inatmmonta  of  virtue,  CBWrffctJjiij 
ays  be  excepted  :  these,  I1iia]KigMU 


ba  eipected  hosa  the  heart  which  hj 

*Obr»s  dd  QiHKsda,  vMa  da   Bsn 
Iniaalsda.  In  Spam,  In  I3;o,  and 'died  ibi 

wkleb  Is  ihs  ODs  ksn  q>oiid.-ED.J 

Vol.  U. 


'."^" 


tianity  accommi 
condescension,   lu  nm    ciiu>iii» 

if  their  pecuniary  wants,  (heir  \ 
ies,  or  Lheir  in(ellec(ual  deficiencies.     Ho  su- 
periority of  parts  is  (he  least  recocnmendation, 
'  '    '  the  smallest 


m  performing  the  duties  of  rf 
'  Eoo  poor  to  be  excluded  fra[: 
13  of  its  oromisas. 

B  the  wisdom 


igion, 


if  God  m  haTiDg 

urmshed  different  degrees  of  iuteltigence,  ao 
!)acliy  adapted  to  their  different  dastinatiena, 
ind  in  havmg  fitted  every  part  of  bis  stupen> 
Ions  work,  not  only  lo  serve  its  own  immediate 
purpose,  but  also  lo  contribute  to  the  bean^ 
—  '  -rfection  of  the  whole  ;  how  much  mora 
ne  10  adore  that  goodness  which  hai 

,- ,         , jd  the   divine  plan,  by  appointing  ona 

i^fil^  ^ide,   comprehensive,  and  univeiiil  mean*  of 

1. 1_...  -  i|gjcion  :  a  aalvation  which  all  are  invited  ta 

partake  ;  by  a  means  which  all  are  capable  af 

using  ;  which  nothing  but  Yoluntai;  blindness 

can  prevent   our  comprehending,  tai  nothing 

but  wilful  error  can  hinder  ua  from  embracing. 

~  coy.  and  will  only  be  wooad 

highly-favoured  loiten.  1^ 

'2:lencea  are  lofty,  and  will  not  stoop  to  tb* 

reach  of  ordinary  capacities.    Bnl  "  wisdom  (tij 

which  the  loyal  preacher  means  piotj]  ia  t  wr> 
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ing  tpittt ;  iho  11  cosily  lero  of  them  that  tore 
her,  aitd  found  or  all  >iic1i  u  >eek  h«r."  Nay, 
■ha  i>  M  ■ccewible  and  condeMetiiiJng.  "  thU 
•he  preTenleth  ihera  ihst  ilesiie  hoi,  making 
heneir  first  known  uolo  them." 

Wa  ai«  uM  by  the  aame  inimated  writer, 
"  that  wiidom  la  the  breath  of  the  power  of 
God."  How  infinitelr  Jppctior,  in  grandeur 
and  Bublimity,  ■■  ihii  (WH^tion  M  the  origin 
of  the  tdidam  of  the  healheiu,  at  dmcribcd  by 
their  poeta  sod  mythologiats  !  In  the  ei&lled 
•train*  of  the  Hc^htew  poetry,  we  read,  [hat 
"  wisdom  ii  thr  briyhtnesa  of  the  eTetlaalino 
light,  the  unipotd'il  mirror  of  ihc  power  of  God, 
and  the  image  lA  tiis  goodnfH." 

Tha  philoaopliKTil  author  of  '■  Tlie  Defence 
of  Learning"  obsorvei,  that  knowledgs  has 
•omethins  of  Tenom  and  — ':—---  --  =-  —•--- 
taken  withODt  ita  proper 
that  is,  the  inapired  Saint  Paul 
placing  i^  aa  the  immediate 


e  vanity  of 
by  this  correcting  principh  . 
many  infidels.     It  may  proci 

C;e  of  •  self-sufficient  piidc,  that 
phera  diadain  la  acknowledge  their  belief  . 
a  Bflinr  who  has  judged  proper  to  conceal  from 
them  the  infinite  wiaSom  of  his  couuelsj^ha 
(to  borrow  the  lofLv  !an20iM«'|]( 
Ui)  tefuaed  to  i^on'  ■■-'■*' 
foundstiona  of  the  Lh 
a  with  doors,  a™l'l__-  ..-  - 
it  thereof.     ,fa?y  1    .ji 

unawares,  or  by  aorpTCe  ;"'for  infidelity 
occastiuied  by  aiirldi-n  intpulee  or  violcnl  tempt- 
ation. He  mav  hr.  hiimcd  by  some  vehemenl 
desire  into  an  immoral  Billion,  at  which  he  will 
blush  in  bis  coolrr  momenli,  and  which  he  will 
lament  ai  the  «ad  effect  of  i  spirit  unaubdued 
by  religion ;  bot  infidelity  is  a  cslm,  conaideiate 
•cl,  which  cantiot  plead  the  weakneas  of  the 
heart,  or  the  aeduction  of  the  aeniei.  Even 
food  men  frequently  fail  in  their  duty  through 
the  infirmities  of  nature  and  the  sllurementa 
of  the  itorld ;  but  the  Infidel  err*  on  a  plan,  on 
>  settled  and  deliberate  priociplo. 

But  (hough  thn  minds  of  men  are  sometimes 
fatally  infected  uith  ihia  diaease,  either  through 
unhappy  prepossession,  or  aome  of  the  othi 


t,  yet  I 


twilling 


ifenule  inhdel.  The 
temper,  the  character, 
omen,  makea  the  mind 
an  idea  so  improbable 


beliere  that  ther 
incongruous  a  b( 
least  reflection  ( 
and  the  edacatio 
rcioh  with  horro 
•od  so  unnsturul. 

Mvf  I  be  allowed  to  ohaerve  that,  in 
the  minds  of  giria  aeem  more  aptly  pri 
their  early  yonlh  for  the  reception  o 
impressions  than  thoae  of  the  other 
that  their  less  ripoaed  situations  in  i 
Tsoced  life  qualify  Ihem  belter  far  thi 
Tilion  of  them  ?  ThedaughlertCofgood  parents 
I  mean)  sie  often  more  carefully  inairucfed  in 
Jwir  taligious  duties  than  the 


from  a  rariety  of  causes.  They  are  not  K>  •OM 
sent  from  under  the  paiemal  eye  inlo  the  bostls 
of  the  world,  and  so  early  eiposed  to  the  em- 
lagioB  of  bad  eiample :  their  hearts  are  nattt- 
rall^  more  fietible,  soft,  and  hable  (o  any  kidd 
-' '—  the  forming  hand  may  alamp  Or 


Ihem  i  and.  laally, 


minds  ate  n( 


.  obliged  a 


9    Iho 

reeble 
>  receiTe  and 


documents  ,  „  . 
sity  of  doinfi  this  perhaps  somewhat  weakens 
the  serious  impressions  of  young  men,  at  least 
till  the  understanding  in  formed  ;  and  confuse* 
their  ideaa  of  piety,  by  mixing  tliein  with  ao 
much  heterogeneous  matter.  They  only  casu- 
ally read,  or  hear  read,  the  Scriplurea  crf'  tnlb, 
while  ihey  are  obliged  to  learn  by  heart,  coniliue, 
and  repeat,  the  poetical  fables  of  the  less  thm 
'  gods  of  (he  ancients.     And,  B>  the  ei- 

-'  ■*  The  Internal  Evidence  of  Ibe 
_p^ji"'  obeerrea,  "  Nothing  haa 
:nb{ftd  to  corrupt  the  Iroe  sptiit 
Cbtiktian  institution,  aa  that  partiidr:/ 

wV^'ctftilnct,  in  our  earliest  educatiOB, 

..  thf^uviUn  of  pagan  antiquity." 
'  Girla,*  therefore,  who  do  net  coi»ia<.t  lUi 
early  partiality,  ought  to  have  a  clearer  notion ef 
"  cir  religious  duties  :  tliey  are  not  obliged,  at 
an  age  when  the  judgment  is  ao  weak,  to  dis> 
lingitiih  between  the  doctrines  of  Zeoo,  of  Epi- 


educa- 
ll^hSBIIR  all  elegant  knowledge  :  they 
il^nMded.  with  all  proper  deference,  to 
point  out  l«^«ung  women  that,  howerar  in- 
fcrior^their  Muintagea  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  (he  belles^tres  are  to  those  of  the  other 
sex,  yet  it  depends  on  themselves  not  to  be 
euipasaed  in  this  moat  important  of  all  studies, 
for  which  (heir  abilities  are  equal,  and  their  (^ 

But  the  mere  Eicmplion  from  infidelity  is  so 
small  a  part  of  the  religious  character,  that  I 
hope  no  one  will  attempt  to  claim  any  msth 
from  this  negative  sort  of  goodness,  or  Tslue 
heraelf  merely  for  not  being  the  'ery  wont 
thing  ahfl  posaibly  can  be.  Let  no  niistakei 
girt  fancy  she  gives  a  proof  of  her  wil  by  her 
want  ofpicty.  or  that  a  contempt  of  things 
acrioua  apd;£?cied  will  eiall  her  understanding, 
lil^^'iao  j^ePcharacler  eien  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mpat^vo'vjiil  male  infidels.  For  one  may^  v«n- 
ilre  to  aHhm,  thai  with  all  their  proffigale  idesi^ 
Dolh  if  women  and  of  religion,  neither  Boling- 
hroUe,'  Wtatlon,  Buckingham,  nor  even  Lotq 
,phesterGeld  himself,  would  have  esteemed  ■ 
vftman  the  more  for  her  being  irrehpoos. 

With  vthalever  ridicule  a  polite  freethJnkei 

may  affect  to  treat   religion  himsGlf,  he  will 

think  it  necessary  his  wiw  should  enlertundit 

*  fioanH  JeflyDB,  Eig. 
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ferent  notions  of  it.  He  may  pretend  to  denpise  it 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  depending  on  creeds  and 
systems  ;  but,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
know  the  value  of  it  as  a  governing  principle, 
which  is  to  influence  her  conduct  and  direct 
her  actions.  If  he  sees  her  unaffectedly  sincere 
in  the  practice  of  her  religious  duties,  it  will 
be  a  secret  pledge  to  him  that  she  will  be 
equally  exact  in  fulfilling  the  conjugal ;  for  he 
can  have  no  reasonable  dependance  on  her  at- 
tachment to  Aim,  if  he  has  no  opinion  of  her 
fidelity  to  God;  for  she  who  neglects  first 
duties,  gives  but  an  indifferent  proof  of  her 
disposition  to  fill  up  inferior  ones ;  and  how  can 
a  man  of  any  understanding  (whatever  his  own 
religious  professions  may  l^)  trust  that  woman 
with  the  care  of  his  family,  and  the  education 
of  his  children,  who  wants  herself  the  best  in- 
centive to  a  virtuous  life,  the  belief  that  she  is 
an  accountable  creature,  and  the  reflection  that 
she  has  an  immortal  soul. 

Cicero  spoke  it  as  the  highest  commendation 
of  Cato*s  character,  that  he  embraced  philoso- 
phy, not  for  the  sake  of  disptUing  like  a  philoso- 
pher, but  of  living  like  one.  The  chief  purpose 
of  Christian  knowledg^e  is  to  promote  the  great 
end  of  a  Christian  life.  Every  rational  woman 
should,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  her ;  but  this  knowledge  is 
best  acquired,  and  the  duties  consequent  on  it 
best  performed,  by  reading  books  of  plain  piety 
and  practical  devotion,  aiS  not  by  entering  into 
the  endless  feuds,  and  ei^aging  in  the  unprofit- 
able contentions,  of  partial  controversialists. 
Nothing  is  more  unamiable  than  the  narrow 
spirit  of  party  zeal,  nor  more  disgusting  than  to 
hear  a  woman  deal  out  judgments,  and  denounce 
vengeance,  against  any  one  who  happens  to 
differ  from  her  in  some  opinion,  perhaps  of  no 
real  importance,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  she 
may  be  just  as  wrong  in  rejecting,  as  the  object 
of  her  censure  is  in  embracing.  A  furious  and 
unmerciful  female  bigot  wanders  as  far  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  to  her  sex,  as  a  T^alestris 
or  a  Joan  d'Arc.  Violent  debate  has  made  as 
few  converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  these  in- 
struments are  particularly  unbecoming  when 
wielded  by  a  female  hand. 

But,  though  no  one  will  be  frightened  out  of 
their  opinions,  yet  they  may  be  persuaded  o\it 
of  them  ;  they  maj  be  touched  by  the  affecting 
earnestness  of  serious  conversation,  and  allured 
by  the  attractive  beauty  of  a  consistently  serious 
life.  And  while  a  young  woman  oughc  to  dread 
the  name  of  a  wrangling  polemic,  it  is  her  duty 
to  aspire  after  the  honourable  character  of  a 
sincere  Christian.  But  this  dignified  character 
she  can  by  no  means  deserve,  if  she  is  ever 
afraid  to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  de- 
fend them.  A  profligate,  who  makes  it  a  point 
to  ridicule  every  thing  which  comes  under  the 
^ypearance  of  formal  instruction,  will  be  discon- 
certed at  the  spirited  yet  modest  rebuke  of  a 
pious  young  woman.  But  there  is  as  much 
efficacy  in  the  manner  of  reproving  profaneness, 
as  in  the  words.  If  she  corrects  it  with  mo- 
roseness,  she  defeats  the  effect  of  her  remedy 
by  her  unskilful  manner  of  administering  it. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  affects  to  defend  tho 
insulted  cause  of  God  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
and  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  or  with  an  air 
of  levity,  and  a  certain  expression  of  pleasure  in 
her  eyes,  which  proves  she  is  secretly  delighted 
with  what  she  pretends  to  censure,  she  injures 
religion  much  more  than  he  did  who  public! 
profaned  it ;  for  she  plainly  indicates,  eithei 
that  she  does  not  bdnve  or  respect  what  she 
professes.  The  other  attacked  it  as  an  open 
foe ;  she  betrays  it  as  a  false  friend.  No  one 
pays  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  av:.wdd 
enemy ;  but  the  desertion  or  treachery  <^  a 
professed  friend  is  dangerous  indeed ! 

It  is  a  strange  notion  which  prevails  in  the 
world,  that  religion  only  belongs  to  the  old  and 
the  melancholy,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it,  while  we  are 
capable  of  attending  to  any  thing  else.  They 
allow  it  to  be  proper  enough  for  the  clersy, 
whose  business  it  is,  and  for  the  aged^  vnio 
have  not  spirits  for  any  business  at  all.  But 
till  they  can  prove  that  none  except  the  clergy 
and  the  aged  die^  it  must  be  confessed  that  t^ 
is  most  wretched  reasoning. 

Great  injuiy  is  done  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, by  placing  it  in  a  gloomy  and  unamiable 
Ught.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  would 
actually  make  a  handsome  woman  ugly,  or  a 
young  one  wrinkled.  But  can  any  thing  be 
more  absard  than  to  represent  the  beauty  of 
holiness  as  the  source  of  deformity  1 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  so  entirely  plunged 
in  business,  or  absorbed  in  pleasure,  as  not  to 
intend,  at  some  future  time,  to  set  about  a  reli- 
gious life  in  good  earnest.  But  then  they  con- 
sider it  as  a  kind  of  dernier  reMsort^  and  think  it 
prudent  to  defer  flying  to  this  disagreeable 
refuge,  till  they  have  no  relish  left  for  any  thing 
else.  Do  they  forget,  that  to  perform  this  great 
business  well  requires  all  the  strength  of  their 
youth,  and  all  the  vigour  of  their  unimpaired 
capacities?  To  conSm  this  assertion,  the^ 
may  observe  how  much  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion, even  in  the  most  active  season  of  life, 
disorders  every  faculty,  and  disqualifies  them 
for  attending  to  the  most  ordinary  aflairs ;  and 
then  let  them  reflect  how  little  able  they  will 
be  to  transact  the  most  important  of  all  busi- 
ness, in  the  moment  of  excruciating  pain,  or  in 
the  day  of  universal  debility. 

When  the  senses  are  palled  with  excessive 
gratification  ;  when  the  eye  is  tired  with  seeing, 
and  the  ear  with  hearing ;  when  the  spirits  are 
so  sunk,  that  the  grasshopper  is  become  a  bur" 
den,  how  shall  the  bluntMl  ai^rehension  be 
capable  of  understanding  a  new  science,  or  the 
worn-out  heart  be  able  to  relish  a  new  pleasure  1 

To  put  off  reUgion  till  we  ha^e  hMt  all  taste 
for  amusement ;  to  refuse  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,.till  our  enfeebled  organs  can  no 
longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  "  singing  men  and 
singing  women,"  and  not  to  devote  our  days 
to  heaven  till  we  have  **  no  pleasure  in  them*' 
ourselves,  is  but  an  ungracious  offering.  And  it 
is  a  wretched  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to 
present  him  with  the  remnants  of  decayed  appe- 
tites, and  the  leavings  of  extinguished  pasuona. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
GENIUS,  TASTE,  GOOD  SENSE,*  Ac. 

Good  sense  is  as  different  from  gemut  as 
perception  is  from  invention  ;  yet,  though  dis- 
tinct qualities,  they  frequently  subsist  together. 
It  is  altogether  opposite  to  iri/,  but  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  not  science,  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  unlettered  good  sense  ;  yet, 
though  it  is  neither  wit,  learning,  nor  genius, 
it  is  a  substitute  for  each  where  they  do  not 
exist,  and  the  perfection  of  all  where  they  do. 

Good  sense  is  so  far  from  deserving  the  ap- 
pellation of  common  sense,  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
rarest  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  If,  indeed, 
this  name  is  given  it  in  respect  to  its  peculiar 
suitableness  to  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
there  is  ffreat  propnety  in  it.  Good  sense  ap- 
pears to  £ffer  from  taste  in  this,  that  taste  is  an 
instantaneous  decision  of  the  mind,  a  sudden 
relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  or  disgnst  at  what 
is  defective  in  an  object,  without  waiting  for 
the  slower  confirmation  of  the  jud^ent.  Good 
sense  is  perhaps  that  confirmation  which  es- 
tablishes a  suddenly  conceived  idea  or  feeling, 
by  the  powers  of  comparing  and  reflecting. 
They  differ  also  in  this,  that  taste  seems  to 
have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  arts,  to 
literature,  and  to  almost  every  object  of  the 
senses  ;  while  good  sense  rises  to  moral  excel- 
lence, and  exerts  its  influence  on  life  and  man- 
ners. Taste  is  fitted  to  the  perception  and  en- 
joyment of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  art  or 
nature  :  good  sense,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
conduct,  and  the  regulation  of^  the  heart. 

Yet  the  term  good  sense  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  express  either  a  finished  taste  for  let- 
ters, or  an  invariable  prudence  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  most 
moderate  abilities,  in  which  case  the  expres- 
sion is  certainly  too  strong ;  and  at  others  to 
the  most  shining,  when  it  is  as  much  too  weak 
and  inadequate.  A  sensible  man  is  the  usual, 
but  unappropriate  phrase,  for  every  degree  in  the 
scale  of  understanding,  from  the  sober  mortal, 
who  obtains  it  by  his  decent  demeanour  and 
solid  dulness,  to  him  whose  talents  qualify  him 
to  rank  with  a  Bacon,  a  Harris,  or  a  Johnson. 

Genius  is  the  power  of  invention  and  imita- 
tion. It  is  an  incommunicable  faculty :  no  art 
or  skill  of  the  possessor  can  bestow  the  small- 
est portion  of  it  on  another :  no  pains  or  labour 
can  reach  the  summit  of  perfection,  where  the 
seeds  of  it  are  wanting  in  the  mind ;  yet  it  is 
capable  of  infinite  improvement  where  it  ac- 
tually exists,  and  is  attended  with  the  highest 
capacity  of  communicating  instruction  as  well 
as  delight  to  others. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  genius  to  strike 
out  great  or  boautifiil  things  :  it  is  the  felicity 
of  good  sense  not  to  do  absurd  ones.     Genius 

*  The  aatbor  befs  leave  to  oWa  an  apolc^  for  intro- 
dadng  Ibis  essay,  which,  she  fears,  may  be  thought 
fbreign  to  h«r  parpoae.  But  she  hopes  that  her  earnest 
deeire  of  exciting  a  taste  for  literaiure  in  yoang  ladies 
(whidi  encouraged  her  to  hazard  the  follovdng  remarks), 
will  not  obttruet  her  general  design,  eren  If  U  iloes  not 
Ktaaliyfromot«lt. 


breaks  out  in  splendid  sentiments  and  elevated 
ideas ;  good  sense  confines  its  more  circum- 
scribed, but  perhaps  more  useful  walk,  within 
the  limits  of  prudence  and  propriety. 

**  The  poet*8  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rotting. 
Doth  glance  fkom  beaten  to  earth,  from  earth  ts 

heaven ; 
And,  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  nnknown,  the  poefs  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  noihng, 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.*** 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  picture  of  human 

f;enius  that  ever  was  drawn  by  a  human  pencil, 
t  presents  a  living  ima^  of  a  creative  imagi- 
nation, or  a  power  of  mventing  things  which 
have  no  actuu  existence. 

With  superficial  judges,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  talents  are  only  liked  or  understood 
to  a  certain  degree.  Lofty  ideas  are  above  the 
reach  of  ordinary  apprehensions:  the  vulgar 
allow  those  who  possess  them  to  be  in  a  some- 
what higher  state  of  mind  than  themselves ; 
but  of  the  vast  gulf  which  separates  them,  they 
have  not  the  least  conception.  They  acknowl- 
edge a  superiority,  but  of  its  extent  they  nei- 
ther know  the  value,  nor  can  conceive  the 
reality.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  can  take  in  objects  larger  than  itself;  but 
this  is  only  true  of  great  minds ;  for  a  man  of  low 
capacity  who  considers  a  consummate  genius, 
resembles  one  who,  seeing  a  column  for  the 
first  time,  and  standing  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  it,  concludes  it  to  be 
flat :  or,  like  one  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  philosophy,  who,  finding  the  sensi- 
ble horizon  appear  a  plain  surface,  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  whole,  which 
he  does  not  see,  and  laughs  at  the  account  of 
antipodes,  which  he  cannot  comprehend. 

Whatever  is  excellent  is  also  rare ;  what  is 
useful  is  more  common.  How  many  thousands 
are  born  qualified  for  the  coarse  en^loyments 
of  life,  for  one  who  is  capable  of  excelling  in 
the  fine  arts  !  yet  so  it  ought  to  be,  because 
our  natural  wants  are  more  numerous  and  more 
importunate  than  the  intellectual. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  a  man  of  distin- 
guished talents  has  been  drawn  by  mistake,  or 
precipitated  by  passibn,  into  any  dangerous  in- 
discretion, it  is  common  for  those  whose  coki- 
ness  of  temper  has  supplied  the  place  and 
usurped  the  name  of  prudence,  to  boast  of  their 
own  steadier  virtue,  and  triumph  in  their  own 
superior  caution — only  because  they,  have  never 
been  assailed  by  a  temptation  strong  enou^  to 
surprise  them  into  error.  And  with  what  a 
visible  appropriation  of  the  character  to  them- 
selves do  they  constantly  conclude  with  a  cor- 
dial compliment  to  common  sense  !  They  point 
out  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  quality  so 
forcibly  and  explicitly,  that  you  cannot  possibly 
mistake  whose  picture  they  are  drawing  with 
so  flattering  a  pencil.  The  unhappy  man  whose 
conduct  has  been  so  feelingly  arraigned,  per- 
haps acted  from  good,  though  mistaken  motives; 
at  least,  from  motives  of  wnich  his  censurer  hag 

*  Shalnpeare*s  M idsammer  NlgM*s  Dram,  Aal  ▼ 
Scene  1st. 
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routs 


:  tnit  ths  (Tent  i 
hvonnble,'  naj,  the  tctioa  might  be  tttUj 
wiong,  and  the  Tulgat  malicioualj'  take  t)i< 
nipottaiiity  of  this  lingle  iEidiicretian,  to  lift 
Ihenuelvea  neuai  on  ■  tarel  with  ■  cluncLet 
which,  except  in  Ihii  iiuUoce,  hu  alw&ya 
thrown  them  at  the  moat  diigncoful  and  mor- 
ticing diittnce. 

The  elegant  biographer  of   Collint,  in  hii 
affecting  apologj  for  that  uotbitunate  geniui, 
remarka,  "  Thai  the  gidi  of  imagination  bring 
the  heavieat  laak  □□  the  Tigilance  of  rei»on ;  < 
•Dd  to  bear  thoae  facultiea  with  unening  recti- 
, ,  reqnitea  ■  d( 
I,  and  of  cool  attention,  which  doei    i 
sot  alwajB  atlead  the  higher  sifta  of  the  mindj    if  properly  weighed,  mui 
]>Bt  difficult  at  nature  herself  (eema  to  have   of  homiljauan  to  all  1 
IBndered  the  taak  of  regularity  to  _ 
ths  lupmne  cotuolation  of  dulneaa  and  of  foUj    aeeretlj  troubled  when 


but  thould  b«  aa  imperfect  u  if  it  belongs* 

imly  to  an  ordinary  aout. 

Beaidea,  might  not  PrOTidence  intend  t 
handle  human  pride,  by  preaenling  to  oui  eye 
>o  mortirying  a  view  of  the  waakneia  and  in 
firmity  of  eien  hia  best  work!  Perhape  mi^ 
who  is  already  but  a  hitle  lower  than  the  angeli . 
might,  like  the  rerolted  spirit*,  totally  Hit* 
ahaken  off  obedietice  and  aubmiaaion  to  hir 
Creator,  had  not  God  wiiely  tempered  human 


iicellen 


■J  of%reak 


mtha 


to  point  with  Gothic  triumph  to  thai 

which  are  the  oTerdowing    of  faculties  they 

MTer  enjoyed. "• 

What  the  greater  part  of  the  world  mean  by 
coomion  aente,  wUl  be  geneially  found,  on  a 
closer  inquiry,  to  be  art,  fraad,  or  aelGshneaa  ! 
That  aort  of  saring  prudence  which  makea  meo 
•itremely  attentive  to  their  own  aafety  or 
profit ;  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
pleaiuret  or  iatereeta  ;  and  perfectly  at  their 
aaae  aa  to  what  becomea  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind :  fbriea,  where  their  own  property  is  con- 
cerned ;  philoaophen,  when  nothing  but  the 
good  of  others  is  at  stake  ;  and  perfectly  re- 
signed under  all  calamities  but  their  own. 

When  we  see  ao  many  accomplished  wita  of 
ths  present  age,  as  remarkable  for  the  decorum 
of  iheir  Utes  aa  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  wri- 
tings, we  may  believe  that,  next  lopiinciple,  it 
is  owing  to  their  food  lemt,  which   retriilatea 

1   custiaea  their  imaginstiona. 


Tho    Taal 

eODCsptions  which  enable  a  true  genius  to  ti- 
cend  the  subliniest  heights,  may  be  ao  con- 
nected with  Ibe  stronger  paaaiona  a*  to  give  it 
■  natural  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  atrsi^t 
lino  of  reguluily ;  till  good  aeuae,  acting  on 
the  fancy,  makes  it  gTsvilate  powerfully  towards 
that  virtue  which  is  its  proper  centre. 

Add  to  this,  when  it  is  considered  with  whit 
imperfection  the  diviiw  wisdom  has  thought  fit 
to  atsmp  eiery  thing  human,  it  will  be  found 
thai  excellence  and  mfirmityare  so  inseparably 
wound  up  in  each  other,  that  a  man  derives  the 
•Oreneas  of  temper,  and  irritabihty  of  nerva, 
which  make  him  uneasy  to  others,  and  un- 
happy in  himaelf,  from  those  exquieite  feelinga, 
and  that  elevated  pitch  of  thought,  by  which, 
■a  the  apoBlle  eipressea  it  on  a  more  serious 
oc^aaion,  he  is,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  aalooiahing,  therefore,  when  the 
sprit  is  carried  away  by  the  magnifieenea  of  its 
own  ideal, 


"Noiui. 


M,  bn(  rapt ;  not  waken'd,  tr 


ihat  the  frail  body,  which  is  the  natural  victim 
of  pain,  disease,  and  death,  should  not  slwaya 
b«  able  to  follow  the  mind  in  its  aspiring  flights, 


f^OuCi 


greateal  Roman  moralist  was  tainted  with  a 
rice,  and  the  greatest  British  philosopbsr  with 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on 
Criticiam,  that 

" Tm csunn  wnnf , Ibr  to*  wlw  wriiM sffliH* 
But  I  apprehend  it  does  not  therefore  fallow 
that  to  judge  is  more  difficult  than  t^j  write. 
If  ihia  were  the  case,  tho  critic  would  be  sapo- 
rior  to  the  poet,  whereas  it  ^jpears  to  be  directly 
ths  conliary.  "The  critic,"  aaya  the  great 
champion  of  Shakspeare,t  "but  fashions  the 
body  of  a  work  ;  the  poet  must  add  the  soul 
which  givea  force  and  direction  to  ita  actions 
and  gestures."  It  should  seem  that  the  reaam 
why  so  many  mors  judge  wrong  than  writ* 
ill,  ia  because  ths  number  of  readers  it  beyond 
all  prapoTtiaa  greater  than  the  number  of  wri- 
ters. Every  man  who  reads  ia  in  aome  meas- 
ure a  critic,  and,  with  very  common  abihttss, 
may  point  out  real  faulla  and  material  errors  in 
a  Tery  weQ-writtan  book ;  but  it  by  no  mean* 
follows  that  he  ia  able  to  write  any  thing  com- 
perabte  to  the  work  which  he  is  eapaUe  of  cen- 
soring. And  unleaa  the  numbers  of  those  who 
writs  and  those  who  judge  were  more  equal, 
the  calculation  seema  not  to  be  quite  fair. 

A  capacity  for  relishing  works  of  genius  Is 
the  mdubitable  sign  of  a  good  taste.  But  if  a 
proper  disposition  and  ahifity  to  enjoy  the  com- 
positions of  others  entitle  a  man  to  the  claim 
of  leputatiim,  it  it  still  a  far  inferior  degree  of 
merit  to  his  who  can  invent  and  produce  those 
compositions,  lbs  bare  disquisition  of  which 
gives  the  critic  no  small  ahare  of  fame. 

The  president  of  the  royal  academy,]  in  his 
admirable  discourse  on  Imitation,  has  aet  the 
folly  of  depending  on  unassisted  genius  in  the 
clearett  l^hl ;  and  has  shown  the  neceaaity  of 
adding  the  Imowledge  of  others  to  otir  own 
native  poweta.  in  hia  usual  striking  and  masterly 
manner.  ■'  The  mind,"  says  he,  "  it  a  bairsn 
soil,  is  a  soil  soon  exhausted,  and  will  producs 
no  crop,  or  only  one.  unleaa  it  be  continnally 
fertiliied,  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter." 
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Tet  it  has  been  objected,  that  study  is  t 
great  enemy  to  originahty ;  but,  even  if  this 
vrere  true,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  that  an 
author  should  give  us  the  ideas  of  still  better 
writers,  mixed  and  assimilated  with  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  as  those  crude  and  undigested 
thoughts  which  he  values  under  the  notion  that 
they  are  onmnal.  The  sweetest  honey  neither 
tastes  of  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  nor  the 
carnation,  yet  it  is  compounded  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  them  all. 

If  in  the  other  fine  arts  this  accumulation 
of  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  is  indispensably 
so  in  poetry.  It  is  a  fatal  rashness  for  any  one 
to  trust  too  much  to  his  own  stock  of  ideas. 
He  must  invigorate  them  by  exercise,  polish 
them  by  conversation,  and  increase  them  by 
every  species  of  elegant  and  virtuous  knowl- 
edge, and  the  mind  will  not  fail  to  reproduce 
with  interest  those  seeds,  which  are  sovm  in  it 
by  study  and  observation.  Above  all,  let  every 
one  guard  against  the  dangerous  opinion  that 
he  knows  enough  f  an  opinion  that  will  weaken 
the  energy  and  reduce  tne  powers  of  the  mind, 
which,  thou^  once  perhaps  vigorous  and  effect- 
nal,  will  be  sunk  to  a  state  of  literary  imbe- 
cility, by  cherishing  vain  and  presumptuous 
ideas  of  its  own  independence. 

For  instance,  it  may  not  be  necessary  that  a 
poet  should  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  Linnasan 
system  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  ffeneral 
acquaintance  with  plants  and  flowers  will  fur- 
nish him  with  a  dehghtful  and  profitable  species 
of  instruction.  He  is  not  obliged  to  trace 
nature  in  all  her  nice  and  varied  operations, 
with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  Boyle,  or  the 
laborious  investigation  of  a  Newton ;  but  his 
good  sense  will  point  out  to  him  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  philosophical  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  char- 
acter. The  sciences  are  more  independent, 
and  require  little  or  no  assistance  &om  the 
graces  of  poetry;  but  poetry,  if  she  would 
charm  and  mstruct,  must  not  be  so  haughty ; 
she  must  be  contented  to  borrow  of  the  sciences 
many  of  her  choicest  allusions,  and  many  of 
her  most  graceful  embellishments ;  and  does  it 
not  magnify  the  character  of  true  poesy,  that 
she  includes  within  herself  all  the  scattered 
graces  of  every  separate  art  1 

The  rules  of  the  great  masters  in  criticism 
may  not  be  so  necessary  to  the  forming  a  good 
uste,  as  the  examination  of  those  original  mines 
from  whence  they  drew  their  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  three  celebrated  essays  on  the  art  of 
poetry  do  not  teach  so  much  by  their  laws  as 
by  their  enmples ;  the  dead  letter  of  their  rules 
is  less  instructive  than  the  living  spirit  of  their 
Terse.  Yet  these  rules  are  to  a  young  poet, 
what  the  study  of  logarithms  is  to  a  young  mathe- 
matician :  they  do  not  so  much  contribute  to 
form  his  judgment,  as  afford  him  the  satisfaction 
of  convincmg  him  that  he  is  right.  They  do  not 
preclude  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  ;  but,  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  fiimish  nun  with  a  fuller 
demonstration  that  he  has  proceeded  on  proper 
piincxoles.    When  he  has  well  studied  the  mas* 


ters  in  whose  schools  the  first  cntiea  formed 
themselves,  and  fancies  he  has  caught  a  spaik 
of  their  divine  dame,  it  may  be  a  good  method 
to  try  his  own  compositions  by  the  test  of  the 
critic  rules,  so  far  indeed  as  the  mechanism  of 
poetry  goes.  If  the  examination  be  fair  and 
candid,  this  trial,  like  the  touch  of  Ithuriers 
spear,  will  detect  every  latent  error,  and  bring 
to  light  every  favourite  failing. 

Good  taste  always  suits  the  measure  of  its 
admiration  to  the  merit  of  the  composition  it 
examines. .  It  accommodates  its  praises,  or  its 
censure,  to  the  excellence  of  a  work,  and  tip- 
propriates  it  to  the  nature  of  it.  General  ap- 
plause, or  indiscriminate  abuse,  is  the  sign  of^a 
vulgar  understanding.  There  are  certain  blem- 
ishes which  the  judicious  and  ^ood-natured 
reader  will  candidly  overlook.  But  the  false 
sublime,  the  tumour  which  is  intended  for  great- 
ness, the  distorted  figure,  the  puerile  conceit, 
and  the  incongruous  metaphor,  these  are  defects 
for  which  scarcely  any  otner  kind  of  merit  can 
atone.  And  yet  there  may  be  more  hope  of  a 
writer  (especially  if  he  be  a  young  one),  who  it 
now  and  then  guilty  of  some  of  these  faults,  than 
of  one  who  avoids  them  all,  not  through  judg- 
ment, but  feebleness ;  and  who,  instead  of  devi- 
ating into  error,  is  continually  falling  short  of 
excellence.  The  mere  absence  of  error  implies 
that  moderate  and  inferior  degree  of  merit  with 
which  a  cold  heart  and  a  phlegmatic  taste  will 
be  better  satisfied  than  with  the  magnificent 
irregularities  of  exalted  spirits.  It  stretches 
some  minds  to  an  uneasy  extension  to  be  obliged 
to  attend  to  compositions  superlatively  excel- 
lent ;  and  it  contracts  hberal  souls  to  a  painful 
narrowness  to  descend  to  books  of  inferior  merit. 
A  work  of  capital  genius,  to  a  man  of  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  is  the  l^  of  Procrustes  to  one  of  a 
short  stature,  the  man  is  too  little  to  fill  up  the 
space  assi^ed  him,  and  undergoes  the  torture 
in  attempting  it :  and  a  moderate  or  low  produc- 
tion to  a  man  of  bright  talents,  is  the  punishment 
inflected  by  Mezentius ;  the  living  spirit  has  too 
much  animation  to  endure  patient^  to  be  in 
contact  with  a  dead  body. 

Taste  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  of  the  soul 
which  gives  the  bias  to  opinion,  for  we  feel  be- 
fore we  reflect.  Without  this  sentiment,  all 
knowledge,  leaminff,  and  opinion  would  be  cokl, 
inert  materials;  ^ereas  they  become  active 
principles  when  stirred,  kindled,  and  inflamed 
by  this  animating  quality. 

There  is  another  feeling  which  is  called  en- 
thusiasm. The  enthusiasm  of  sensible  hearts 
is  so  strong,  that  it  not  only  yields  to  the  impulse 
with  which  striking  objects  act  on  it,  but  such 
hearts  help  on  the  effect  by  their  own  sensibil- 
ity. In  a  scene  where  Shakspeare  and  Garrick 
five  perfection  to  each  other,  the  feeling  heart 
oes  not  merely  accede  to  the  delirium  they 
occasion ;  it  does  more,  it  is  enamoured  of  it, 
it  solicits  the  delusion,  it  sues  to  be  deceived, 
and  grudgingly  cherishes  the  sacred  treasure  of 
its  feelii^.  The  poet  and  performer  concur 
in  carrying  us 

"  Beyond  this  visible  dinmal  spbere ;" 
they  bear  us  aloft  in  their  liiy  course  with  vi- 
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Mstted  rtpidit^,  if  ihej  meet  not  with  m 
obstruction  from  the  coldneM  of  our  own  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  only  a  few  fine  spirits  can  enter 
into  the  detail  of  their  writing  and  acting ;  but 
the  multitude  do  not  enjoy  less  acutely,  because 
they  are  not  able  philosophically  to  analyze  the 
sources  of  their  joy  or  sorrow.  If  the  others 
have  the  advantage  of  judging,  these  have  at 
least  the  privilege  of  feeling :  and  it  is  not  from 
complaisance  to  a  few  leading  judges,  that  they 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  or  melt  into  delight- 
ful a^ny;  their  hearts  decide,  and  that  is  a 
decision  firom  which  there  lies  no  appeal.  It 
must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  nicer  separ- 
ations of  character,  and  the  lighter  and  almost 
imperceptible  shades  which  sometimes  distin- 
guish them,  will  not  be  intimately  relished, 
unless  there  be  a  consonancy  of  taste  as  well 
as  feeling  in  the  spectator ;  thoucrh,  where  the 
passions  are  principally  concerned,  the  profane 
vulgar  come  m  for  a  larger  portion  of  tne  uni- 
versal delight,  than  critics  and  connoisseurs  are 
willing  to  allow  them. 

Yet  enthusiasm,  though  the  natural  concomi- 
tant of  genius,  is  no  more  genius  itself,  than 
drunkenness  is  cheerfulness ;  and  that  enthusi- 
asm which  discovers  itself  on  occasions  not 
worthy  to  excite  it,  is  the  mark  of  a  wretched 
judgment  and  a  false  taste. 

Nature  produces  innumerable  objects  :  to  imi- 
tate them  is  the  province  of  genius ;  to  direct 
those  imitations  is  the  property  of  judgment ; 
to  decide  on  their  effects  is  the  business  of  taste. 
For  taste,  who  sits  as  supreme  judge  on  the 
productions  of  genius,  is  not  satisfied  when  she 
merely  imitates  nature :  she  must  also,  says  an 
ingenious  French  writer,  imitate  beautiful  na- 
ture. It  requires  no  less  judgment  to  reject 
than  to  choose  ;  and  genius  might  imitate  what 
is  Tulffar  under  pretence  that  it  was  natural,  if 
taste  did  not  carefully  point  out  those  objects 
which  are  most  proper  for  imitation.  It  also 
requires  a  very  mce  discernment  to  distinguish 
verisimilitude  from  truth  ;  for  there  is,  a  truth  in 
taste  nearly  as  conclusive  as  demonstration  in 
mathematics. 

Genius,  when  in  the  full  impetuosity  of  its 
career,  often  touches  on  the  very  brink  of  error  ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  never  so  near  the  verge  of  the 

frecipice,  as  when  indulging  its  sublimest  flights, 
t  is  in  those  great,  but  dangerous  moments, 
that  the  curb  of  vigilant  judgment  is  most  want- 
ing :  while  safe  and  sober  dulness  observes  one 
tedious  and  insipid  round  of  tiresome  uniformity, 
and  steers  equally  clear  of  eccentricity  and  of 
beauty.  Dulness  has  few  redundances  to  re- 
trench, few  luxuriances  to  prune,  and  few  irreg- 
ularities to  smooth.  These,  though  errors,  are 
the  errors  of  genius,  for  there  is  rarely  redun- 
dance without  plenitude,  or  irregularity  without 
greatness.  The  excesses  of  genius  may  easily 
be  retrenched,  but  the  deficiencies  of  dulness 
can  never  be  supplied. 

Those  who  copy  from  others  will  doubtless 
be  less  excellent  than  those  who  copy  froin 
nature.  To  imitate  imitators,  is  the  way  to 
depart  too  far  from  the  great  original  herself 
The  latter  copies  of  an  engraving  retain  fainter 


and  fiunter  traces  of  the  anbject,  to  which  tho 
earlier  impressions  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance. 

It  seems  very  extraordinary,  that  it  should  be 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  be  natu- 
ral ;  and  that  it  should  bo  harder  to  hit  off  the 
manners  of  real  life,  and  to  delineate  such  cha^ 
acters  as  we  converse  with  every  day,  than  to 
imagine  such  as  do  not  exist.  But  caricature 
is  much  easier  than  an  exact  outline,  and  the  col- 
ouring of  fancy  less  difficult  than  that  of  truth 

People  do  not  always  know  what  taste  they 
have,  till  it  is  awakened  by  some  corresponding 
object;  nay,  genius  itself  is  a  fire,  which  in 
many  minds  would  never  blaze,  if  not  kindled 
by  some  external  cause. 

Nature,  the  munificent  mother,  when  she 
bestows  the  power  of  judging,  accompanies  it 
with  a  capacity  for  enjoying.  The  judgment, 
which  is  clear-sighted,  points  out  such  objects 
as  are  calculated  to  inspire  love,  and  the  heart 
instantaneously  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is 
lovely. 

In  regard  to  literary  reputation,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  state  of  learning  in  the  particu- 
lar age  or  nation  in  which  an  autnor  lives.  In 
a  dark  and  i^orant  period,  moderate  knowledge 
will  entitle  its  possessor  to  a  considerable  share 
of  fame ;  whereas,  to  be  distinguished  in  a  po- 
lite and  lettered  age,  requires  striking  parts  and 
deep  erudition. 

When  a  nation  begins  to  emerge  from  a  state 
of  mental  darkness,  and  to  strike  out  the  first 
rudiments  of  improvement,  it  chalks  out  a  few 
strong  but  incorrect  sketches,  gives  the  rude 
outlines  of  general  art,  and  leaves  the  filling  up 
to  the  leisure  of  happier  days,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  more  enli^tened  times.  Their  draw- 
ing is  a  rude  schizzo,  and  their  poetry  wild 
minstrelsey. 

Perfection  of  taste  is  a  point  which  a  nation 
no  sooner  reaches,  than  it  overshoots  ;  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  return  to  it,  after  having  passed 
it,  than  it  was  to  attain  when  they  fell  short  of 
it.  Where  the  arts  begin  to  languish  afler 
having  flourished,  they  seldom  indeed  fall  back 
to  their  original  barbarism,  but  a  certain  feeble- 
ness of  exertion  takes  place,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  recover  them  from  this  dying  languor  to  their 
proper  strength,  ^an  it  was  to  polivi  them  from 
their  former  rudeness  ;  for  it  is  a  less  formida- 
ble undertaking  to  refine  barbarity,  than  to  stop 
decay :  the  first  may  be  laboured  into  eWance, 
but  the  latter  vrill  rarely  be  strengthened  into 
vigour. 

Taste  exerts  itself  at  first  but  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly ;  it  is  repressed  and  kept  back  by  a 
crowd  of  the  most  discouraging  prejudices :  like 
an  infant  prince,  who,  though  bom^reign,  yet 
holds  an  idle  sceptre,  which  he  hasriot  power 
to  use,  but  is  obliged  to  see  with  the  eyes,  and 
hear  through  the  ears,  of  other  men. 

A  writer  of  correct  taste  will  hardly  ever  go 
out  of  his  way,  even  in  search  of  embellishment : 
he  will  study  to  attain  the  best  end  by  the  most 
natural  means  ;  for  he  knows  that  what  is  not 
natural  cannot  be  beautiful,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  beautiful  out  of  its  own  place ;  for  an 
improper  situation  vrill  convert  the  most  striking 
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beauty  into  a  glaring  defect.  When  bj  a  well- 
connected  chain  of  ideas,  or  a  judicious  sue- 
cession  of  events,  the  reader  is  snatched  to 
**  Thebes  or  Athens,"  what  can  be  more  imper- 
tinent  than  for  the  poet  to  obstruct  the  opera- 
tion of  the  passion  he  has  just  been  kindling,  by 
introducing  a  conceit  which  contradicts  his 
purpose,  and  interrupts  his  business  ?  Indeed, 
we  cannot  be  transported,  even  in  idea,  to  those 
places,  if  the  poet  does  not  manage  so  adroitly 
as  not  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  journey  :  the 
instant  we  feel  we  are  travelling,  the  writer's 
art  fails,  and  the  delirium  is  at  an  end. 

Proserpine,  says  Ovid,  would  have  been  re- 
stored to  her  mother  Ceres,  had  not  Ascalaphus 
seen  her  stop  to  gather  a  golden  apple,  when 
the  terms  of  her  restoration  were,  that  she 
should  taste  nothing.  A  story  pregnant  with 
instruction  for  lively  writers,  who,  by  neglecting 
the  main  business,  and  going  out  of  the  way  for 
false  gratifications,  lose  sight  of  the  end  they 
shtfuld  principally  keep  in  view.  It  was  thu 
fabe  taste  that  introduced  the  numberless  con- 
cetti which  disgrace  the  brightest  of  the  Italian 
poets ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  reader 
only  feels  short  and  interrupted  snatches  of  de- 
light in  perusing  the  brilliant  but  unequal  com- 
positions of  Anosto,*  instead  of  that  unbroken 
and  undiminished  pleasure  which  he  constantly 
receives  from  Virgil,  from  Milton,  and  ^[enerally 
from  Tasso.  The  first-mentioned  Italian  is  the 
Atalanta,  who  will  interrupt  the  most  eager 
career,  to  pick  up  the  flittering  mischief ;  while 
the  Mantuan  and  the  British  bards,  like  Hippom- 
enes,  press  on  warm  in  the  pursuit,  and  unse- 
duced  by  temptation. 

A  writer  of  real  taste  will  take  great  pains 
in  the  perfection  of  his  style,  to  make  the  reader 
beUeve  that  he  took  none  at  all.  The  writing 
which  appears  to  be  most  easy,  will  be  generally 


found  to  be  least  imJtable.  The  most  et«|nil 
verses  are  the  most  easily  retained ;  they  fislw 
themselves  on  the  memory  without  its  making 
any  effort  to  preserve  them,  and  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  what  is  remembered  with  ease 
was  written  without  difiiculty. 

To  conclude  :  genius  is  a  rare  and  precious 
gem,  of  which  few  know  the  worth  ;  it  is  fitter 
for  the  cabinet  of  the  connoisseur,  than  for  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  Good  sense  is  a  bank- 
bill,  convenient  for  change,  negotiable  at  all 
times,  and  current  in  all  places.  It  knows  the 
value  of  small  things,  and  considers  that  an  ag- 
gre^te  of  them  makes  up  the  sum  of  human 
afiairs.  It  elevates  common  concerns  into 
matters  of  importance,  by  performing  them  in 
the  best  manner,  and  at  the  most  suitable  sea- 
son. Good  sense  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
equality,  while  genius  is  always  suspected  of  a 
design  to  impose  the  burden  of  superiority  ;  and 
respect  is  paid  to  it  with  that  reluctance  which 
always  attends  other  imposts,  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind  generally  repining  most  at  demands 
by  which  they  are  least  liable  to  be  affected. 

As  it  is  the  character  of  genius  to  penetrate 
with  a  lynx's  beam  into  uiuathomable  abysses 
and  uncreated  worlds,  and  to  see  what  is  noit 
so  it  is  the  property  of  good  sense  to  distinguish 
perfectly  and  judge  accurately  what  really  it. 
Good  sense  has  not  so  piercing  an  eye,  but  it 
has  as  clear  a  sight :  it  does  not  penetrate  so 
deeply,  but  as  far  as  it  does  see,  it  discerns  dis- 
tinctly. Good  sense  is  a  judicious  mechanic, 
who  can  produce  beauty  and  convenience  out 
of  suitable  means ;  but  genius  (I  speak  vrith 
reverence  of  the  immeasurable  distance)  bears 
some  remote  resemblance  to  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect, who  produced  perfection  of  beauty  without 
any  visible  materials,  "  who  spake  and  it  was 
created  ;"  who  said,  '*  Iiot  it  be,  and  it  was." 


MORIANA. 


AeeomplishtnefUs. — ^It  is  superfluous  to  deco- 
rate woman  so  highly  for  early  youth ;  youth  is 
itself  a  decoration.  We  mistakingly  adorn 
most,  that  part  of  life  which  least  requires  it, 
and  neglect  to  provide  for  that  which  will  want 
it  most.  It  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life 
has  lost  its  freshness,  the  passions  their  in- 
tenseness,  and  the  spirits  their  hilarity,  that  we 
should  be  preparing.  Our  wisdom  would  be,  to 
anticipate  the  wants  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a 
store  of  notions,  ideas,  principles,  and  habits, 
which  n^  preserve,  or  transfer  to  the  mind, 
that  affection  which  was  at  first  partly  attracted 
by  the  person.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a 
form  which  has  ceased  to  please,  to  provide  no 
subsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  es- 
pecially no  substitute  when  it  is  departed,  is  to 
render  life  comfortless,  and  marriage  dreaiy. 

*Ariosto  was  bora  st  Reggio  in  1474,  and  died  of  grief 
Id  1535.  His  prineiptl  work,  the  poetical  romsnee  or*^Or- 
lando  Furioeo,"  some  of  his  admirers  affiscted  to  set  in 
spposUkNi  to  the  **  Jerusalem  Delivered*  of  Tasso.— Eo. 


Let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be  vaa 
of  their  comparatively  petty  attainments,  look 
up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contemporaxy 
shininff  examples,  the  venerable  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter and  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smith.  I  knew 
them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere  them. 
In  them  let  our  young  ladies  contempliite  pro- 
found and  various  learning,  chastisea  by  true 
Christian  humility.  In  them  let  them  venerate 
acquirements  which  would  have  been  distin- 
guished in  a  university,  meekly  softened  and 
beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  by  the  unaffected  exer- 
cise of  every  feminine  employment. 

Admiration.— Self-deception  is  so  easy,  that 
I  am  ever  afraid  of  highly  extolling  any  good 
quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied  with 
having  borne  my  testimony  in  its  fivour,  and  so 
rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of  the 
practice.  Commending  a  right  thing  is  a  cheap 
substitute  for  doinff  it,  and  with  this  we  are  too 
apt  to  satisfy  ourselves. 
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HStfteiwwu. — ^Tnie  religion  it  seated  in  the 
iMXt :  that  is  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
Jbp*  of  right  practice  mast  diverge.  It  is  the 
great  duty  and  chief  business  of  a  Christian  to 
Cboar  to  make  all  his  affections,  with  all  their 
motives,  tendences,  and  operations,  sabsenrient 
lo  the  word  and  will  of  God.  His  irregular 
passions,  which  are  still  apt  to  start  out  into 
disorder,  will  require  vigilance  to  the  end.  Ho 
anist  not  think  all  is  safe,  because  the  more 
Inctable  ones  are  not  rebellious ;  but  he  may 
entertain  a  cheerful  hope  when  those  which 
were  once  rebellious  are  become  tractable. 

Ambition. — Among  the  various  objects  of  am- 
faition,  there  are  fsw  in  life  which  bring  less 
accession  to  its  comfort  than  an  unceasing 
•truzgle  to  rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  very 
much  above  the  level  of  our  own  condition, 
without  being  aided  by  any  stronger  ascendinff 
power  than  mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of 
whatever  kind,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise, 
and  to  lilt  their  possessor.  The  tlame  in  mount- 
ing does  but  obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there 
ii  no  enerey  more  powerful  than  the  passion  to 
be  great,  destitute  of  the  gifU  which  can  con- 
fer greatness,  the  painful  e£cts  of  ambition  are 
like  water  forced  above  its  level  by  mechanical 
powers.  It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art, 
to  keep  up  what  art  first  set  agoing. 

AmutemenU. — I  have  known  pious  persons 
who  would,  on  no  account,  allow  their  children 
to  attend  places  of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet 
little  solicitous  to  extinguish  the  spirit  which 
those  places  are  calculated  to  generate  and 
nourish.  This  is  rather  a  geographical  than  a 
moral  distinction.  It  is  thmking  more  of  the 
place  than  of  the  temper.  They  restrain  their 
persons ;  but  are  not  careful  to  expel  from  their 
tiearts  the  dispositions  which  excite  the  appe- 
tite, and  form  the  very  essence  of  danger.  A 
voun^  creature  cannot  be  happy  who  spends 
Ler  time  at  home  in  amusements  destined  for 
exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  exhib- 
ited. 

The  woman  who  derives  her  principles  from 
the  Bible,  and  her  amusements  from  intellectual 
sources,  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  from 
active  employment  and  exercise,  will  not  pant 
for  beholders.  She  is  no  clamorous  beggar  for 
the  extorted  alms  of  admiration.  She  lives  on 
her  own  stock.  Her  resources  are  within  her- 
self. She  possesses  the  truest  independence. 
She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Id  know  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  the  applause 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 

Analogy. — ^The  sacred  writings  frequently 
point  out  the  analogy  between  natural  and 
spuritual  things.  The  same  spirit  which  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  operates  on  the  human  character, 
to  produce  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By 
this  operation,  the  afTections  and  faculties  of  the 
man  receive  a  new  impulse — his  dark  under- 
standing is  illuminated,  his  rebellious  will  is 
subdued,  his  irregular  desires  are  rectified ;  his 
judgment  is  informed,  his  imagination  is  chas* 
tised  ;  his  hc^es  and  fears  are  directed  to  their 
true  and  adequate  end.    Heaven  becomes  the  I 
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object  of  his  hopes,  an  etpmal  separation  from 
God  the  object  of  his  fears.  His  love  of  the 
world  is  transmuted  into  the  love  of  God.  The 
lower  faculties  are  pressed  into  the  new  ser- 
vice. The  senses  have  a  higher  direction. 
The  whole  internal  frame  and  constitution  re- 
ceive a  nobler  bent ;  the  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  mind,  a  sublimer  aim  ;  his  aspirations,  a 
loftier  flight ;  his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed 
object ;  his  vagrant  purposes,  a  settled  home ; 
his  disappointed  heart  a  certain  refuge.  That 
heart,  no  longer  the  worshipper  of  the  world, 
is  struggling  to  become  its  conqueror.  Our 
Messed  K.edeemer,  in  overcoming  the  world, 
bequeathed  us  his  command  to  overcome  it 
also ;  but,  as  he  did  not  ^ive  the  command 
without  the  example,  so  he  did  not  give  the  ex- 
ample without  the  offer  of  a  power  to  obey  the 
command. 

Anger. — ^We  contrive  to  make  revenge  it- 
self look  like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder 
on  many  a  head,  under  pretence  that  those  on 
whom  we  invoke  it  are  God's  enemies,  when, 
perhaps,  we  invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

Applaute. — Human  applause  is,  by  a  worldly 
man,  reckoned  not  only  among  the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  among  articles  uf  the  first  necessity. 
An  undue  desire  to  obtain  it  has  certainly  its 
foundation  in  vanity,  and  it  is  one  of  our  grand 
errors  to  reckon  vanity  a  trivial  fault.  An  over- 
estimation  of  character,  and  an  anxious  wish  to 
conciliate  aU  suffrages,  is  an  infirmity  from 
which  even  worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay, 
it  is  a  weakness  from  which,  if  they  are  not 
governed  by  a  strict  religious  principle,  worthy 
men  are  in  most  danger.  Reputation  being  in 
itself  so  very  desirable  a  good,  those  who  actu- 
ally possess  it,  and  in  some  sense  deserve  to 
possess  it,  are  apt  to  make  it  their  standard, 
and  to  rest  in  it  as  their  supreme  aim  and  end. 

We  are  as  fond  of  the  applauses  even  of  the 
upper  gallery  as  the  dramatic  poet.  Like  him, 
we  affect  to  despise  the  mob,  '^.onsidered  as  in- 
dividual judees,  yet,  as  a  mass,  we  court  their 
applause.  Like  him,  we  feel  strengthened  by 
the  number  of  voices  in  our  favour,  and  are  less 
anxious  about  the  goodness  of  the  work  than 
about  the  loudness  of  the  acclamation.  Success 
is  merit  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

Ascetic  Piety. — A  piety  altogether  spiritual, 
disconnected  with  all  outward  circumstances,  a 
religion  of  pure  meditation  and  abstracted  devo- 
tion, was  not  made  for  so  compound,  so  imper- 
fect a  creature  as  man.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  a  few  sublime  spirits,  "  not  touched,  but 
rapt,"  who,  totally  cut  off  from  the  world,  seem 
almost  to  have  literally  soared  above  this  ter- 
rene region ;  who  almost  appear  to  ^p^  stolen 
the  fire  of  the  seraphim,  and  to  have  had  no 
business  on  earth,  but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial 
flame.  They  would,  however,  have  approxi- 
mated more  nearly  to  the  example  o/^  their 
divine  Master,  the  great  standard  and  only  pei- 
fect  model,  had  they  combined  a  more  diligent 
discharge  of  the  active  duties  and  beneficences 
of  life  with  their  high  devotional  attainments. 

Atheism. — It  furnishes  the  most  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  the  world  by  wisdom 
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not  God,  that  it  was  at  the  very-  time,  and  in 
the  very  country,  in  which  knowledge  and  taste 
had  attained  their  utmost  perfection,  when  the 
Porch  and  the  Academy  had  given  laws  to 
human  intellect,  that  atheism  first  assumed  a 
•hape,  and  established  itself  into  a  school  of 
philosophy.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
mental  |iowers  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled  as  an  infaUible 
truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the  tetiMet  werB  the 
highest  naturai  Hght  of  mankind.  It  was  in  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that  this  athe- 
istical philosophy  was  transplanted  thither,  and 
that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poets  adopted  it, 
and  rendered  it  popular  by  the  bewitching  graces 
of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stu- 
pid comeis  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had 
their  earUest  missions.  One  of  St.  Paul's  first 
and  noblest  expositions  of  Christian  truth  was 
made  before  the  most  august  deUberative  assem- 
bly in  the  world,  though,  by-the-way,  it  does 
not  appear  that  more  than  one  member  of  Are- 
opagus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the 
apostle's  earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  im- 
perial palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cul- 
tivated Italy,  it  was  to  the  **  re^ons  of  Achaia," 
to  the  opulent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in 
preference  to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  un- 
civilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles 
were  addressed. 

During  the  late  attempt  to  establish  heathen- 
ism in  a  neighbouring  country,  does  it  not  look 
as  if  the  uirt^  theatres  which  were  opened 
every  night  in  its  capital,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  revolution,  had  been  intended,  in  imitation 
of  the  Romans,  whose  religion,  titles,  and  offices 
the  French  affected  to  adopt,  as  a  nightly  ex- 
piation to  the  goddess  ef  Reason,  for  the  cruel- 
ties and  carnage  of  the  day  t 

Authors. — If  we  revive  never  to  read  a  work 
of  instruction  because  the  author  had  faults, 
Lord  Bacon's  inexhaustible  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth  might  have  still  been  unexplored.  Lu- 
ther, the  man  to  whom  the  Protestant  world 
«wes  more  than  to  any  other  uninspired  being, 
might  remain  unread,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
wanted  the  meekness  of  Melancthon.  Even  the 
divine  instructions  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
would  have  been  written  in  vain. 

Evil  in  the  man  would  not  invalidate  the 
4-vths  he  has  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
«  had  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
jpiety  is  almost  as  doubtful  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  unquestionable,  yet,  by  throwing  both 
into  the  rif^t  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
in  eflfecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
Reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  the  Refom^on  essentially  benefited 
Erasmus. 

If,  then,  the  writer  advances  unanswerable 
arguments  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impres- 
sively enforces  its  practical  importance,  his  char- 
acter, even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate 
iliis  reasoning.     Tfalbugh  we  allow  that  even  to  | 


the  reader  it  is  far  more  satisfactory 
life  illustrates  the  writing,  yet  we 
bring  the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any 
test  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  Allow' 
and  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  will  be  pl^*^ 
ed  against  us.  Take  the  opposite  case.  Uo  we 
ever  produce  certain  moral  qualities  which 
Hobbes,  Bayle,  Hume,  and  other  sober  skeptics 
possessed,  as  arguments  for  adopting  their  opin- 
ions  ?  Do  we  infer,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  their 
lives  were  not  flagitious  1 

It  would  be  the  highest  degree  of  unfairness 
to  prefer  a  charjgfe  of  injustice,  hypocrisy,  or  in- 
consistency against  an  author,  because  his  life, 
in  some  respects,  falls  short  of  the  strictness 
of  his  writings.  It  is  a  disparity  almost  hi- 
separable  from  this  sute  of  frail  mortality.  He 
may  have  fallen  into  errors,  and  yet  deserve  to 
have  no  heavier  charges  brought  against  him 
than  he  has  brought  against  ouiers.  Iiifirmitv 
of  temper,  inequality  of  mind,  a  heart,  though 
fearing  to  oflfend  God,  yet  not  sufiiciently  dead 
to  the  world : — ^these  are  the  hngering  effects 
of  sin  imperfectly  subdued,  in  a  heart  which  yet 
longs,  prays,  and  labours  for  a  complete  deUver- 
ance  from  all  its  corruptions. 

Of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  te- 
dious than  superficial  t  From  an  overflowing 
vessel  you  may  gather  more,  indeed,  than  you 
want,  but  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gather 
nothing. 

Avarice. — ^That  charity  begins  at  home,  is 
not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  she  should 
never  stir  out.  There  is  one  plea  always  ready 
as  an  apology  for  the  eagerness  to  amass  wealth ; 
and  it  is  a  plea  which  has  a  good  look.  '*  We 
must  provide  for  our  childen,"  is  the  pretence ; 
but  we  must  indulge  our  avarice,  is  the  truth. 
The  fact  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  family, 
but  he  is  covetous  (or  himself.  The  sordid 
mind  and  the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  to 
put  off  their  gratification  to  so  remote  a  period 
as  the  future  aggrandizement  of  those  for  whcun 
they  pretend  to  amass.  The  covetous  man 
hungen  for  instant  gratification,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  counting  his  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  cal- 
ling his  lands  by  his  ovm  name. 

The  Bible.— 'The  sacred  volume  was  com- 
posed by  a  vast  variety  of  writers,  men  of  eveiy 
different  rank  and  condition,  of  every  diversity 
of  character  and  turn  of  mind  ;  the  monarch  and 
the  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  the  learned,  the 
foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderately  gifted  in 
natural  advantages,  the  historian  and  the  legis- 
lator, the  orator  and  the  poet,— each  had  his 
immefliate  vocation,  each  his  peculiar  province : 
some  prophets,  some  apostles,  some  evangelists, 
living  m  ages  remote  from  each  other,  under 
different  modes  of  civil  government,  under  dif* 
ferent  dispensations  of  the  divine  ecoixmiy, 
filling  a  period  of  time  which  reached  from  the 
firat  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to  its  meridian  ra- 
diance. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel ;  the  prophets  predicting  eveats, 
and  the  evangelists  recording  them ;  the  doc- 
trinal yet  didactic  epistolary  writen,  and  h* 
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the  sacred  canon  in  the  Apoc2!3rptic 
l^^all  ihew  furnished  their  respective 
Tone,  and  yel  all  tally  with  a  dove-tailed 
correspondence :  all  the  difTerenl  materrals  are 
joined  with  a  completeness  the  most  satisfactorv, 
with   an  agreement  the  most  incontrovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  desi^, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance  ;  this  consist- 
ency mainlained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  the  ordinary  methods 
for  conductmg  such  a  plan  ;  these  unparalleled 
congruities,  uiese  rnexampled  coincidences — 
form  altogether  a  fpecies  of  evidence-,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  iiistance  in  the  history  of  all 
the  other  books  ^r  the  world. 

Our  divine  T'Acher  does  not  sa^  ready  but 
search  the  Scriptures.  The  doctnnes  of  the 
Bible  are  of  everlasting  interest.  AH  the  great 
objects  of  hirtury  lose  their  value,  as  through 
the  lapse  of  time  they  recede  further  from  us ; 
but  those  of  the  book  of  God  are  commensurate 
with  the  immortality  of  our  nature.  All  exist- 
ing circumstances,  as  they  relate  to  this  world 
merely,  lose  their  importance  as  they  lose  their 
novelty ;  they  even  melt  in  air,  as  they  pass  be- 
fore us. 

While  we  are  discussing  events,  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticising  customs,  they  be- 
come obsolete  ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions, 
thoy  vanish  ;  while  we  are  condemmng  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  (^posing  factions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  are  extinct.  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest. 
But  "the  w6rd  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 

The  Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary 
c^s,  nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good. 

Young  persons  should  read  the  Scriptures, 
unaltered,  unmutilated,  unabridged.  If  parents 
do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculianties  of 
sacred  language  will  become  really  obsolete  to 
the  next  generation. 

Blessings. — In  adoring  the  providence  of 
God,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  what  is  new 
and  out  of  course,  while  we  too  much  overlook 
long,  habitual,  and  uninterrupted  mercies.  But 
common  mercies,  if  less  striking,  are  more  valu- 
able, both  because  we  have  them  always,  and 
because  others  share  them.  The  ordinary  bles- 
sings of  life  are  overlooked,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized,  because  they 
are  most  uniformly  bestowed.  They  are  most 
essential  tb  our  support ;  and  when  once  they 
are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to  find  that  they  are 
also  most  essential  to  our  comfort.  Nothing 
raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its  removal, 
whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which  should 
have  taught  us  its  value.  We  require  novelties 
to  awaken  our  gratitude ;  not  considering  that 
it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  which  enhances 
their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitements.  We 
consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
course,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestowed,  as  if  he 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once  been 
pleated  to  confer. 


God  is  the  fountain  from  wnicn  all  lie  streams 
of  goodness  flow  ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge.  All  our  actions 
are  therefore  only  good  as  they  have  a  refer- 
ence to  him  ;  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

Boitks. — For  those  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art 
to  learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  au- 
thor from  the  bod^  of  his  work ;  to  know  how 
to  seize  on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where 
his  strength  lies ;  and  to  separate  it  from  those 
portions  of  the  work  which  are  superfluous,  col- 
lateral, or  merely  ornamental. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings  are  not  always  the  safest.  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those  which,  while  they  tend  to 
raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affections 
without  disordering  them ;  which,  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them  ;  which  show 
us  our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  de- 
ceitfolness  of  our  hearts,  the  feebleness  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  oflT 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearance,  and  dis- 
cover every  hiding-place  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself:  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  really 
are ;  such  as,  co-operating  with  our  interior 
feelings,  and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point 
out  our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us 
to  seek  to  him  for  pardon  from  a  conviction  that 
there  is  no  other  refuge,  no  other  salvation. 
Let  us  be  cgnversant  with  such  writings  as 
teach  us  that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  re- 
mission of  our  transgressions,  we  must  not 
desire  the  remission  of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek 
for  such  a  Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  the  dom- 
ination also. 

The  Arabian  Nights  and  other  oriental  books 
of  fable,  though  loose  and  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  have  always  a  reference  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Nothing  is  introduced 
against  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  nothing  subversive 
of  the  opinions  of  a  Mussulman.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  books  for  having  no  religion,  but  for 
having  a  fcdse  religion.  A  book  which  in  noth- 
ing opposes  the  principles  of  the  Bible  I  would 
be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book,  though  the  Bi- 
ble was  never  named  in  it. 

It  is  not  sufHcient  to  avoid  reading  pernicious 
books,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
circulation.  This  duty,  however,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  too  little  regarded  even  by  those  who 
are  sincere  in  religious  profession. 

When  the  French  revolution  had  brought  to 
light  the  fatal  consequences  of  some  of  Voltaire's 
writings,  some  half-scrupulous  persons,  no  longer 
willing  to  afford  his  fourscore  volumes  a  place 
in  their  library,  sold  them  at  a  low  price.  This 
measure,  though  it "  stayed  the  plague"  in  theur 
own  houses,  caused  the  infection  to  spread 
wider.  The  Ephesian  magicians  made  no  suck 
compromise ;  taey  burned  theirs. 
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"We  have  too  many  elementary  books.  They 
are  read  too  much  and  too  long.  The  youthful 
mind,  which  was  formerly  sick  from  inanition, 
is  now  in  danger  from  a  plethora.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  capacity  and  disposition. 
A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be  indulged  till 
nine  years  old  with  books  which  a  lively  genius 
will  look  down  upon  at  seven.  A  girl  of  talents 
tnll  read.  To  her,  no  excitement  is  wanting. 
The  natural  appetite  is  a  sufficient  incentive. 
The  less  brilliant  child  requires  the  allurement 
of  hghter  books.  She  wants  encouragement  as 
much  ^  the  other  requires  restraint. 

Calamities. — Most  of  the  calamities  of  human 
life  originate  with  ourselves.  Even  sickness, 
shame,  pain,  and  death,  were  not  originally  the 
infliction  of  God.  But  out  of  many  evils, 
whether  sent  us  by  his  immediate  hand,  or 
brought  on  us  by  our  own  faults,  much  eventual 
cood  is  educed  by  him  who,  by  turning  our  suf- 
fering to  our  benefit,  repairs  by  grace  the  evils 
produced  by  sin.  Without  being  the  author  of 
evil,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which  is  blasphemy, 
he  converts  it  to  his  own  glory,  by  causing  the 
effects  of  it  to  promote  our  good.  If  the  virtu- 
ous suffer  from  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is 
because  their  imperfect  goodness  stood  in  need 
of  chastisement.  Even  the  wicked,  who  are 
suffering  by  their  own  sins,  or  the  sins  of  each 
other,  are  sometimes  brought  back  to  God  by 
mutual  injuries,  the  sense  of  which  awakens 
them  to  compunction  for  their  own  offences. 
God  makes  use  of  the  faults  even  of  good  men 
to  show  them  their  own  insufficiency,  to  abase 
them  in  their  own  eyes,  to  cure  them  of  vanity 
and  self-dependance.  He  makes  use  of  their 
smaller  failings  to  set  them  on  the  watch  against 
great  ones  \  of  their  imperfections,  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  sins ;  of  their  faults  of 
inadvertence,  to  mcrease  their  dread  of  such  as 
are  wilful.  This  superinduced  vigilance  teaches 
them  to  fear  all  the  resemblances,  and  to  shun 
all  the  approaches  to  sin.  It  is  a  salutary  fear, 
which  keeps  them  from  using  all  the  liberty  they 
have  ;  it  leads  them  to  avo^d,  not  only  whatever 
is  decidedly  wrong,  but  to  stop  short  of  what  is 
doubtful,  to  keep  clear  of  what  is  suspicious ; 
well  knowing  the  thin  partitions  which  separate 
danger  from  destruction.  It  t/?aches  them  to 
watch  the  buddings  and  germii^ations  of  evil, 
to  anticipate  the  pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening 
blossom. 

As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  benehcial  results. 

Catethism. — The  catechism  was  written  for 
children,  and  contains  all  the  seeds  and  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  for  men.  It  evidently  re- 
quires much  explanation,  much  development ; 
still  it  furnishes  a  wide  and  important  field  for 
colloquial  instruction,  without  which  young 
persons  can  by  no  means  understand  a  compo- 
sition so  admirable,  but  so  /condensed. 

Character. — We  are  apt  to  call  men  good, 
because  they  are  without  certain  bad  qualities. 
But  this  is  not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is 
not  knowing  human  nature.  All  vices  are  not 
nlfinities  ;  of  course  the  very  indulgence  of  one 


vice  is  not  seldom  an  exclusion  of 'aii«&Mi|  i^ 
covetousness  avoids   profligacy,   and  ftHbiJiQB 
expels  indolence  :  but  though  they  are  natml 
antipathies,  they  all  spring  from  the  same  source; 
the  same  fountain  of  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

In  describing  a  bad  character,  the  Bible  does 
not  say  that  his  actions  are  Jlagttums,  but  that 
" God  IS  not  in  all  his  thought*"  This  is  the 
description  of  a  thoroughly  worldly  man.  Those 
who  are  given  up  completely  to  the  world,  to 
its  maxims,  its  principles,  its  cares,  or  its  pleas- 
ures, cannot  entertain  thoughts  of  God.  And 
to  be  unmindful  of  his  providence,  to  be  regard- 
less of  his  presence,  to  be  insensible  to  his 
mercies,  must  be  nearly  as  offensive  to  him 
as  to  deny  his  existence.  Excessive  dissipa- 
tion, a  supreme  love  of  money,  or  an  entire 
devotedness  to  ambition,  drinks  up  that  spirit, 
swallows  up  that  affection,  exhausts  that  vigour, 
starves  that  zeal,  with  wliich  a  Christian  should 
devote  himself  to  serve  his  Maker. 

Charity. — I  have  often  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mistake  ;  charity  is  the  calling 
of  a  lady  ;  the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  profes- 
sion. Men  have  fit  tie  time  or  taste  for  details. 
Women  of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which 
can  in  no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly 
filled  up  as  in  making  themselves  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  all 
within  their  reach.  With  their  wants,  because 
it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them ; 
with  their  worth,  because  without  this  knowl- 
edge, they  caimot  administer  prudently  and 
appropriately. 

The  reason  is  particularly  obvious,  why  tht 
bounty  of  the  aflluent  ought  to  be  most  liberally, 
though  not  exclusively,  extended  to  the  spot 
whence  they  derive  their  revenues.  Therf 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  double  motive  for  it. 
The  same  act  involves  a  duty  both  to  God  and 
to  man.  The  largest  bounty  to  the  necessitous 
on  our  estates  is  rather  justice  than  charity.  It 
is  but  a  kind  of  peppercorn  acknowledgment  to 
the  great  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all,  from  whom 
we  hold  them.  And  to  assist  their  own  labour- 
ing poor  is  a  kind  of  natural  debt,  which  persons 
who  possess  great  landed  property  owe  to  those, 
from  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  they  derive  theii 
comforts,  and  even  their  riches.  It  is  a  com- 
mutation, which,  as  the  advantage  is  sreatly  on 
our  side,  so  is  our  duty  to  diminish  Uie  differ- 
ence of  paramount  obligation. 

The  iniquity  of  our  holy  things  requires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all, 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  between  two  sins.  The 
motive  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue, 
while  the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is 
stripped  of  tlin  hope  of  higher  retribution. 

Seme  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
self.delujion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  theii 
charity,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a 
totally  distinct  character.  The  author  was  for- 
merly acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who, 
though  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  her  establish- 
ment, was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  her  booxk* 
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tMS  a  mbject  of  conversation.  After  enumerating 
Ike  Tarious  instances  of  her  beneficence,  she 
often  concluded  by  saying,  **  notwithstanding 
my  large  family,  I  give  all  this  in  charity,  be* 
nies  paying  the  poor  rates ;"  thus  converting  a 
compulsory  act,  to  which  all  are  equally  subject, 
into  a  voluntary  bounty. 

Childhood. — The  mind  should  be  formed  early, 
no  less  than  the  person ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Providence  has  plainly  indicated  child- 
hood to  be  the  season  of  instruction,  by  com- 
municating at  that  period  such  flexibility  to  the 
organs,  such  attention  to  the  memory,  such 
quickness  to  the  apprehension,  such  inquisitive- 
ness  to  the  temper,  such  alacrity  to  the  animal 
spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the  affections, 
as  arc  not  possessed  at  any  subsequent  period. 
We  are  therefore  bound,  by  every  tie  of  dulyj 
to  follow  these  obvious  designations  of  Provi- 
dence, by  moulding  that  flexibility  to  the  most 
durable  ends  ;  by  storing  that  memory  with  the 
richest  knowledge  ;  by  pointing  that  apprehen- 
sion to  the  highest  objects  ;  by  giving  to  that 
Alacrity  its  best  direction  ;  by  turning  that  in- 
quisitiveness  to  the  noblest  intellectual  pur- 
poses :  and,  above  all,  by  converting  that  im- 
pressibility of  heart  to  the  most  ex;uted  moral 
uses. 

Christianity. — Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
religion  of  authority  ;  the  soundest  reason  em- 
braces most  confidently  what  the  most  explicit 
revelation  has  taught,  and  the  deepest  inquirer 
is  usually  the  most  convinced  Christian.  The 
reason  of  philosophy  is  a  disputing  reason,  that 
of  Christianity  an  obeying  reason.  The  glory 
of  the  pagan  religion  consisted  in  virtuous  sen- 
timents ;  the  glory  of  the  Christian  in  the  par- 
don and  the  subjugation  of  sin.  The  humble 
Christian  may  say  with  one  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  **  I  will  not  glory  because  I  am  righte- 
ous, but  because  I  am  redeemed." 

Christianity  has  no  by-laws,  no  particular 
exemptions,  no  individual  immunities.  That 
there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  attaining  sal- 
vation for  a  prince  or  a  philosopher,  is  probably 
one  reason  why  greatness  and  wisdom  have  so 
often  rejected  it.  But  if  rank  cannot  plead  its 
privileges,  genius  cannot  claim  its  distinctions. 
That  Christianity  did  not  owe  its  success  to  the 
arts  of  rhetoric,  or  the  sophistry  of  the  schools, 
but  tnat  God  intended  iiy  it  **  to  make  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  world,"  actually  explains 
why  the  '*  disputers  of  this  world"  have  always 
been  its  enemies. 

Christianity  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced 
a  new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  per- 
fective of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  accom- 
plished a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
which  all  its  confederated  power,  wit,  and  phi- 
losophy, not  only  could  not  effect,  but  could  not 
even  conceive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating 
weight  into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  super- 
induction  of  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer, as  rendered  tlie  hitherto  insupportable 
trials  of  the  afflicted  comparatively  ught.  It 
gave  strength  to  weakness,  spirit   to  action, 


motive  to  virtue,  certainty  to  doubt,  patience  !• 
'suifering,  light  to  darkness,  life  to  death. 

The  Commandments. — If  the  promises  are 
our  aliment,  the  commandments  are  our  work  ; 
and  a  temperate  Christian  ought  to  desire  nouiv 
ishment  only  in  order  to  carry  him  through  hit 
business.  If  he  so  supinely  rest  on  the  one  aa 
to  grow  sensual  and  indolent,  he  might  becoAa 
not  only  unwilling,  but  incapacitated  for  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cor- 
dials, which  only  serve  to  inflame,  without 
strengthening.  Even  without  these  supporta, 
which  we  are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  in  hum- 
ble trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  reliance  in 
his  word — there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a  freedom 
from  solicitude,  in  a  lowly  confidence  in  him, 
for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change. 

Commerce. — I  believe  that  an  overflowing 
commerce  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  haa 
introduced,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splen- 
dours of  art  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  nave 
lowered  the  standard  of  taste,  and  debiUtated 
the  mental  energies.  They  are  advantageous 
to  luxury,  but  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  drawing-room,  but  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
given  perfection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candlesticks, 
our  gilding,  our  inlaving,  and  our  sculpture,  but 
it  has  communicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagination, 
and  enervated  our  intellectual  vigour. 

Conscience. — There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling 
the  conscience,  by  entertaining  diminishing 
thoughts  of  sins  long  since  committed.  We 
persuade  ourselves  to  forget  them,  and  we 
therefore  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are 
not  remembered  by  God.  But  though  distance 
diminishes  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
it  does  not  actually  lessen  them.  Their  real 
magnitude  remains  the  same.  Perhaps,  if  we 
remember  them,  God  may  forget  them,  especi- 
ally if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  induce 
a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember  them 
not,  he  assuredly  will. 

Contentment. — As  godliness  cannot  subsist 
without  contentment,  so  neither  can  true  con- 
tentment spring  from  any  other  than  an  inward 
principle  of  real  piety.  All  contentment  which 
has  not  its  foundation  in  religion  is  merely  con- 
stitutional, animal  hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood 
and  spirits  in  the  more  sanguine  character; 
coldness  and  apathy,  in  the  more  indifferent. 
A  spirit  of  contentment  is  stifling  covetousnesa 
in  its  birth ;  it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the 
cradle. 

Controversy. — As  truth  will  be  assaulted,  it 
must  be  defended.  Controversial  discussions, 
therefore,  are  not  only  harmless  but  useful,  pro- 
vided tnith  is  the  inspiring  motive,  and  chxrity 
the  medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is 
frequently  beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows, 
when  it  mi^ht  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity 
by  lying  quiet,  uninquired  into  and  unassajled. 
We  are  m  danger  of  growing  negligent  about 
a  truth  which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surround- 
ing it  with  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  to 
it  our  own  excrescences ;  while  the  asaauanl 
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fetches  eyen  the  friendly  examiners  to  clear  the 
principle  of  all  foreij^  mixtures,  and,  by  giving 
It  more  purity,  to  sive  it  a  wider  circulation. 

Conversatum. — -Books  alone  will  never  form 
the  character.  It  is  conversation  which  must 
unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply  the  use  of  books. 
Without  that  familiar  comment  on  what  is  read, 
mere  reading  might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fal- 
lacious models  of  character,  and  false  maxims 
of  life.  It  is  conversation  which  must  develop 
what  is  obscure,  raise  what  is  low,  correct  what 
is  defective,  quaUfy  what  is  exaggerated,  and 
gently,  and  almost  insensibly,  raise  the  under- 
standing, form  the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste  ;  and 
by  giving  just  proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it 
the  power  of  fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt 
what  is  reasonable,  to  love  what  is  good,  to 
taste  what  is  pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant. 

Cvnvertion. — ^The  primitive  church  carried 
their  incredulity  of  the  appearances  (A  repent- 
ance BO  far,  as  to  require  not  only  years  of  sor- 
row fur  sin,  but  penteverance  in  piety,  before 
they  would  admit  offenders  to  their  communion ; 
and,  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  required  the 
uniform  practice  of  those  virtues  most,  opposite 
to  their  fonner  vices.  Were  this  made  the 
criterion  now,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  such 
flaming  accounts  of  converts  so  exultingly  re- 
ported, before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try  their 
stability.  More  especially,  we  should  not  hear 
of  so  many  triumphant  relations  of  death-bed 
converts,  in  whom  the  symptoms  must  frequently 
be  too  equivocal  to  admit  the  positive  decision 
of  human  wisdom. 

Courage. — There  are  other  ways  of  exerci- 
sing courage  than  in  the  field  of  battle.  There 
are  more  exalted  means  of  showing  spirit  than 
by  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge.  To  sus- 
tain a  fit  of  sickness,  may  exhibit  as  true  hero- 
ism as  to  lead  an  armv.  To  bear  a  deep  afflic- 
tion well  calls  for  as  nigh  exertion  of  soul,  as 
to  storm  a  town ;  and  to  meet  death  with 
Christian  resolution,  is  an  act  of  courage  in 
which  many  a  woman  has  triumphftd,  and  many  a 
philosopher,  and  even  some  generals,  have  failed. 

Coumer. — Such  an  original  as  Cowper  must 
naturally  have  a  herd  of  imitators.  If  they 
cannot  attain  to  his  excellences,  his  faults  are 
always  attainable.  The  resemblance  between 
the  master  and  the  scholar  is  found  chiefly  in 
his  defects.  The  determined  imitator  of*  an 
easy  writer  becomes  vapid ;  of  a  sublime  one, 
absurd.  Cowper*s  ease  appeared  his  most  imi- 
table  chann ;  but  ease  aggravated  is  insipidity. 
His  occasional  negligences.  His  disciples  adopted 
uniformly.  In  Cowper  there  might  sometimes 
be  carelessness  in  the  verse,  but  the  verse  itself 
Has  sustained  by  the  vigour  of  the  sentiment. 
The  imitator  forgot  that  Cowper*8  strength  lay 
in  the  thought ;  that  his  buoyant  spirit  always 
supported  itself;  that  the  figure,  though  am- 
l^ified,  was  never  incongruous,  and  the  illustra- 
tion, though  new,  was  never  false. 

Devotion. — ^To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit, 
two  things  are  especially  necessary — habitually 
to  cultivate  the  disposition,  and  habitually  to 
avoid  whatever  is  unfavourable  to  it. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish  that  soma 
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persons  of  more  piety  than  discernment,  amflm 
whom  there  are  those  who  value  themsehis 
on  being  more  particularly  the  disciples  of  St 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  his  chastened  lao 
guage.  When  the  aposde  pours  out  the  fulnen 
of  his  heart  to  his  Redeeiiier,  every  expression 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  tluir  devout  efi'usiom 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives  which 
betray  a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence. 

This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  cer- 
tain hymns,  written  in  a  very  devout  strain,  but 
with  a  devotion  rather  amatory  than  revereniial. 

Disciplifie.—  It  is  not  some  signal  act  of 
mortification,  but  an  habitual  state  of  discipline, 
which  will  prepare  us  for  great  trials.  A  soul 
ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  prayer,  diligent 
in  self-inspection,  frequent  in  meditation,  forti^ 
fied  against  the  vanities  of  time  by  rrpeated 
views  of  eternity — all  the  avenues  to  such  a 
heart  will  be  in  good  measure  shut  against 
temptation,  barred  in  a  great  degree  against  the 
tempter. 

Duty. — Business  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  us  to  pray  ;  active  duties  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval :  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  other  ;  that  our  pleas- 
ures do  not  encroach  on  the  time,  or  deaden 
the  spirit,  of  our  devotions ;  let  us  be  careful 
that  our  cares,  occupations,  and  amusements, 
may  be  always  such  that  we  may  not  W  afraid 
to  implore  the  divine  blessings  on  them ;  this 
is  the  criterion  of  their  safety,  and  of  our  duly. 
Let  us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  con- 
tinually growing  sentiment  and  feeling  of  lov- 
ing, serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  its 
predominant  station  in  the  heart. 

Economy. — A  discreet  woman  adjusts  her 
expenses  to  her  revenue.  Every  thing  knows 
its  time,  and  every  person  has  his  place.  She 
will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  or  small : 
if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious ;  if  small,  she 
will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and  proprietv  are 
among  the  best  secrets  of  domestic  wisdom  ; 
and  there  is  no  surer  test  of  integrity  and  judg- 
ment than  a  well-proportioned  expenditure. 

A  sensible  woman  loves  to  imitate  that  order 
which  is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  God. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform,  even 
in  their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite 
variety.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  nature  him- 
self disdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order. 

Education. — We  often  hear  of  the  necessity 
of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  this  is 
the  grand  oliject  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, overlooking  the  difllicnlt  duty  of  qualifying 
them  for  retirement.  But  if  part  of  the  im- 
mense  pains  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  the 
company  o^  others,  were  employed  n  fitting 
them  for  their  own  company,  in  teach  4ig  them 
the  duties  of  solitude  as  well  as  of  society,  this 
earth  would  be  a  happier  place  than  it  is ;  a 
training  suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  dura- 
tion, would  be  a  better  preparatory  study  for  • 
world  which  will  have  no  end. 
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Employment. — ^If  the  Christian  cannot  dorify 
God  by  serving  others,  he  knows  that  he  has 
always  something  to  do  at  home ;  some  evil 
temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity  to 
reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  a  misery  in  the  world ; 
he  will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to 
be  rehe  ved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  employments  as- 
signed to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life. 
When  we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to 
watch  ;  in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company, 
our  tongues. 

Epitaphs. — If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hyperbole — falsehood 
mit^ht  be  too  harsh  a  term — in  the  least  given 
time  and  space,  we  should  do  well  to  search  for 
it  in  those  sacred  edifices  expressly  consecra- 
ted to  truth.  There  we  should  see  the  ample 
mass  of  canonizing  kindness  which  fills  their 
mural  decorations,  expressed  in  all  those  flatter- 
ing records  inscribed  by  every  variety  of  claim, 
in  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to  real  merit, 
by  real  sorrow  :  we  should  hear  of  tears  which 
were  never  shed,  grief  wliich  was  never  felt, 
praise  which  was  never  earned :  we  should  see 
what  is  raised  by  decent  demands  of  connexion, 
by  tender  but  undisceming  friendship,  by  poetic 
license,  by  eloquent  gratitude  for  testamentary 
favours.  It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct 
feeling  in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  certain  characters  during 
their  lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  suj^sed 
compensation  by  over-estimating  them  after 
their  decease. 

Eternity  — Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  ge- 
ometry can  measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate, 
no  imagination  conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe. 
The  eye  of  a  dying  Christian  seems  gifted  to 

{>enetrate  depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
osophy.  It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  with- 
out dismay,  cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond 
it.  It  looks  with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience 
to  that  land  where  happiness  will  be  only  holi- 
ness perfected.  There  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  will  be  accomplished.  There  afiHicted 
virtue  will  rejoice  at  its  past  trials,  and  acknowl- 
edge their  subservience  to  its  present  bliss. 
There  the  secret  self-denials  of  the  righteoos 
shall  be  recognised  and  rewarded.  There  all 
the  hopes  of  the  Christian  shall  have  their  com- 
plete consummation. 

Exprrimental  Relifgion. — It  is  the  fashion  of 
the  times  to  try  experiments  in  the  arts,  in 
agriculture,  in  philosophy.  In  every  science, 
the  diligent  professor  is  always  afraid  there  may 
be  some  secret  which  he  has  not  vet  attained, 
some  occult  principle  which  would  reward  the 
labour  of  discovery,  something  even  which  the 
assiduous  and  intelligent  have  actually  found 
out,  but  which  has  hitherto  eluded  Ais  pursuit. 
And  shall  the  Christian  stop  short  in  his  scru- 
tiny 1  shall  he  not  examine  and  inquire  till  he 
lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and  core  of  religion  1 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  oe  the 
prevailing  study,  and  experimenul  religion  be 
Dranded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  ue  cant 


of  a  hollow  profession  1  Shall  we  Btfrer  l^boor 
to  establish  the  distinction  between  tppearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practically  t  between  havinc 
our  conduct  creditable,  and  our  heart  sanctified  1 
Sh^l  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
t>ur  attainments  ?  Why  should  we  remain  in 
the  vestibule,  when  the  sanctuary  is  0|ient 
Why  should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the 
outer  courts,  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  1 

Extremes  in  Religion. — I  have  known  many 
men  who,  from  their  dread  of  a  burning  zeal, 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  freezing  indifference! 
As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  the  true  climate  of  Christianity ; 
yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of  opposite  com- 
plexions into  the  other,  instead  of  fixing  them 
in  the  temperate  zone  which  hes  between  them, 
and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine  piety. 

Extremes. — Christianity  may  be  said  to  suffer 
between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine by  which  she  suffers  most ;  whether  by 
that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her 
divine  character,  and  speculatively  adopts  the 
fagots  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intoler- 
ance ;  or  by  that  indiscriminate  candour,  tha^ 
conceding  slackness,  which,  by  stripping  her  of 
her  appropriate  attributes,  reduces  her  to  some* 
thing  scarcely  worth  contending  for  ;  to  some- 
thing which,  instead  of  making  her  the  religion 
of  Christ,  generalizes  her  into  any  reUgion 
which  may  choose  to  adopt  her.  The  one  dis- 
torts her  lovely  lineaments  into  caricature,  and 
throws  her  graceful  figure  into  gloomy  shadow ; 
the  other,  by  daubing  tier  over  with  colours  not 
her  own,  renders  her  form  indistinct,  and  oblit- 
erates her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she 
excites  little  affection  ;  in  the  latter,  she  is  not 
recognised. 

F^Mk, — ^Aa  faith  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it 
cannot  be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means. 
It  rec^uires^r  its  sustenance  aliment  con^nial 
with  Itself.  Meditation  familiarizes  it  with  its 
object ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by 
the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  and  watered  with  the  dews  of  his  grace, 
it  becomes  the  pregnant  seed  of  every  Christian 
virtue. 

Fam/C. — ^The  eager  desire  of  fame  is  a  sort 
of  separation  line  between  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  ancient  philosophers  have  left  ui 
many  shining  examples  of  moderation  in  earthly 
things,  and  of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  far 
the  light  of  reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial, 
carried  them ;  and  many  a  Christisn  may  blush 
at  these  instances  of  their  superiority :  but  of 
an  indifference  to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to  humaa 
applause,  except  as  founded  on  loftiness  of 
spirit,  disdain  of  their  judges,  and  self-sufficient 
pride,  I  do  not  recollect  anv  instance. 

Feelings. — A  person  of  a  cold  phleffmatic 
temper,  who  laments  that  he  wants  tnat  fervour 
in  his  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  is  u>- 
parent  in  more  ardent  characters,  may  takt 
comfort,  if  he  find  the  same  indifference  i^' 
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•paomf  his  worldly  attachments.  But  if  his 
•nectiofis  are  intense  towards  the  perishable 
things  of  earth  while  they  are  dead  to  aoch  as 
are  spiritaal,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  is  desti- 
tute of  passions,  but  only  that  they  are  not  dl- 
reeted  to  the  proper  object.  If,  howerer,  he 
lore  God  with  all  that  measure  of  feeling  with 
which  God  has  endowed  him,  he  will  not  be 
punished  or  rewarded  because  the  stock  is 
flr*-eater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some  others  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

Flattery. — Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward, 
it  would  abate  much  of  the  self-complacency 
with  which  we  swallow  the  flattery  of  others. 
Flattery  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself. 
If  we  examined  ourselves  keenly,  we  should 
frequently  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  re- 
ceive. Ijet  us,  then,  conscientiously  inquire  not 
only  what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do 
it — from  what  motive,  and  to  what  end. 

Friendship. — I  have  often  been  amused  with 
observing  what  a  magic  transformation  the 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes 
of  characters.  The  misfortunes  of  their  ac- 
quaintance convert  worldly  friends  into  instan- 
taneous strictness  of  principle.  The  faults  of 
the  distressed  are  proauced  as  a  plea  for  their 
own  hardhearted  covetousness ;  while  that 
very  misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  of 
good  men,  that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the 
calamity ;  and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually 
warning  the  prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin, 
when  that  ruin  comes,  are  the  first  to  relieve 
him.  The  worldly  friend  sees  only  the  errors 
of  the  suflferer,  the  Christian  sees  only  his  dis- 
tress. 

Gibbon. — ^The  preference  of  remote  to  ap- 
proximating opinions  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  religious  world.  The  author  of  the  "  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,**  though 
so  passionate  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Ara- 
bia, as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism ; 
though  so  rapturous  a  eulogist  of  the  apostate 
Julian,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  hll  own  poly- 
theism ;  yet  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncom- 
mon to  unbelief,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy 
of  the  vehement  Athanasius  with  more  respect 
than  he  shows  to  the  **  scanty  creed*'  of  a  con- 
temporary philosopher  and  theologian,  whose 
cold  and  comfortless  doctrines  were  much  less 
removed  from  his  own.  [The  person  here 
meant  was  Dr.  Priestley.] 

Good  Workf. — One  would  imagine,  that  some 
who  so  loudly  insist  that  we  shomd  be  saved  by 
works,  must  mean  works  of  supererogation,  and 
that  they  depended  for  salvation  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  superfluity  of  the  merits  of  others  to 
themselves  ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  theif  trust 
their  future  bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works, 
who  have  the  slenderest  portion  of  their  own 
to  produce. 

The  Gospel. — Had  the  first  apostles  been  men 
of  genius,  they  might  have  injured  the  purity 
of  the  TOspel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into 
it.  Had  they  been  men  of  learning,  they 
might  have  imported  from  the  schools  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of 
its  pecdKar  infusions,  and  thus  have  Titiated  the 


simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Had  they  been  critici 
and  philosophers,  there  might  have  been  endr 
less  debates  which  part  of  Christianity  was  the 
power  of  God,  and  which  the  result  of  men's 
wisdom.  Thus,  though  corruptions  soon  crept 
into  the  church,  yet  no  impurities  could  reach 
the  gospel  itself  Some  of  its  teachers  became 
heretical,  but  the  pure  word  remained  unadul- 
terated. However  the  philosophizing  or  the 
Judaixing  teachers  might  subsequently  infiise 
their  own  errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the 
gospel  nreserved  its  own  integrrity.  They  might 
misleaa  their  followers,  but  they  could  not  de- 
teriorate the  New  Testament. 

Grace. — Grace  being  a  new  principle  added 
to  our  natural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  de- 
sires to  a  higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to 
their  activity.  We  shall  best  prove  its  dominion 
over  us  by  desiring  to  exert  ourselves  in  the 
cause  of  heaven  with  the  same  energy  wit*" 
which  we  once  exerted  ourselves  in  the  cause 
of  the  world.  The  world  was  too  little  to  fill  oer 
whole  capacity. 

Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  thac 
heart  which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  seed 
of  elory. 

nappinesg. — Happiness  is  a  serious  thing 
While  pleasure  manifests  itself  by  extravagant 
gayety,  exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  happi 
ness  retreats  to  its  own  proper  region — the 
heart.  There,  concentrating  its  feelings,  it  con 
templates  its  treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjoy 
ments,  and  still  more  fondly  on  its  hopes  ;  counti 
up  its  mercies,  and  feels  the  consummation  of 
them  in  looking  to  the  fountain  from  whence 
they  flow ;  feels  every  blessing  immeasurabl) 
heightened  by  the  heart-cheering  reflection  thai 
the  most  exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious 
earnest,  a  bounteous  prelibation  of  that  blessed* 
ness  which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be 
without  end. 

i/umf/t/y.— There  is  no  work  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility  which  has 
the  love  of  God  for  its  principle,  from  its  coun- 
terfeit, a  false  and  superficial  politeness,  than 
this — that  while  the  last  flatters,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort in  return  more  praise  than  its  due,  humility, 
hke  the  divine  principle  from  which  it  springs, 
seeketh  not  even  its  own. 

Ignorance. — I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and 
talents  an  admirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of 
our  first  divines.  Though  deeply  pious,  it  was 
composed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  elegnnce, 
and  I  thought  it  did  not  contain  one  phrase 
which  could  offend  the  most  fastidious  critic. 
Wlien  he  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  ha 
liked  it  much,  on  the  whole,  and  should  have 
approved  of  it  altogether,  but  for  one  metho- 
distical  expression.  To  my  utter  astonishment, 
he  pointed  to  the  exceptionable  passage,  **  There 
is  now  no  condemnation  to  tnem  tnat  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit."  The  chapter  and  verse  not 
being  mentioned,  he  never  suspected  it  was  a 
quotation  from  the  Bible  ! 

Tlie  Imagination. — It  is  important  that  we 
should  never  suflfer  o^ir  fiith,  and  more  than  our 
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love,  to  be  depressed  or  eleitted,  by  mistaking  I  king  over  to  religion  that  portion  which  i^Aod 
for  its  own  operations,  the  ramblings  of  a  busy  I  /or  nothing  else  ;  life  would  bcA^ng  Ino^j^  if 
imagination.  The  steady  principle  of  faitU^e  aaaigned  its  best  period  ^Rq  best  purpose, 
must  not  look  for  its  character  to  the  vagariefj  Lam  of  God.— ^)ur  lore  4iP^ 
of  a  mutable  and  fantastic  fancy. 

Indolence. — ^A  ^ve  and  sedate  indolence, 
inTestiniir  itself  with  the  respectable  attribute 
of  moae  ration,  eats  out  the  heart's  core  of 
piety.  These  somnolent  characters  communis 
cate  the  repose  which  they  enjoy ;  they  excite 
no  alarm,  because  they  feel  none.  Their  rule 
of  observances  is  regularly  brought  in ;  their 
list  of  forms  is  completely  made  out.  Forms, 
it  is  true,  are  Yaluable  things,  when  they  are 
**  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure  the  quick  :** 
but  here  the  observances  are  the  whole  of  the 
fence.  The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a 
protection,  but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and 
the  taught,  neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but 
soothing  and  soothed,  reciprocate  civilities,  and 
eichange  commendations.  If  little  good  is 
done,  it  is  well;  if  no  offence  is  ^ven,  it  is 
better ;  if  no  superfluity  of  zeal  is  miputed,  it 
is  best  of  all. 

Infidelity. — Among  the  triumphs  of  religion 
which  we  have  witnessed,  it  is  not  the  least 
considerable,  that  whereas  Christianity  was  ori- 
ginally charged  with  a  design  to  overturn  states 
and  empires,  we  have  seen  the  crime  completely 
turned  over  to  the  accusers  ;  we  have  seen  the 
avowed  adversaries  of  Christ  become  the  stren- 
uous subverters  of  law  and  government. 

Innocence. — Innocence  can  never  be  pleaded 
as  a  ground  of  acceptance,  because  the  thing 
does  not  exist.  Innocence  excludes  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  ;  and  where  there  is  no  sin, 
there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  Wherever, 
therefore,  we  ma^  be  in  comparison  with  others, 
innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  acceptance, 
without  annuUing  the  great  plan  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 

Justification  and  SancUfication, — ^The  two 
cardinal  points  of  our  religion,  justification  and 
sanctification,  are  near  relatives  ;  they  imply  a 
reciprocal  relation ;  nor  do  I  call  that  state 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  union  of  these 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
by  increasing  its  humility,  by  purifying  its  affec- 
tions, by  setting  it  above  the  contaminations, 
the  maxims,  and  habits  of  the  world ;  by  de- 
taching it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  eleva- 
ting it  to  a  desire  for  the  riches  of  eternity. 

Learning. — ^What  has  been  said  of  those  who 
affect  to  despise  birth,  has  also  been  applied  to 
those  who  decry  learning ;  neither  is  ever  un- 
dervalued, except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  as 
literature  and  religion  both  sunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  same  auspi- 
cious era. 

Learning  has  this  strong  recommendation, 
that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  most  valuable  virtue ; 
I  mean,  industry  ;  a  quality  on  v^ch  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  pagans  frequently  set  a  higher 
value  than  we  seem  to  do. 

Life. — We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and 
yet  throw  away  the  best  part  of  it ;  only  ma- 
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of  God.— ^)ur  love  ^^MM  arises  out  of 
want ;  God^s  love  to  us,  out  m  fulness.  Our 
indigence  draws  us  to  that  power  which  can 
relieve,  and  to  that  goodness  v.hich  can  blest 
us.  His  overflowing  love  delights  to  make  us 
partakers  of  the  bounties  he  graciously  imparts, 
not  only  in  the  gills  of  his  providence,  but  in 
the  richer  communications  of  his  grace.  Wo 
can  only  be  said  to  love  God,  when  we  endeav- 
our to  glorify  him, — when  we  desire  a  partici- 
pation of  his  nature,  when  we  study  to  imitate 
his  perfections. 

Marriage. — When  young  persons  marry,  even 
with  the  fairest  prospects,  they  should  never 
forffet  that  infirmity  is  inseparably  bound  up 
wiui  their  very  nature,  and  that  in  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  they  fulfil  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  union. 

Milton, — ^Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in 
religion  and  politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned 
the  exercise  of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal 
poem,  as  a  crime  ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mighty 
to  be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagina- 
tion too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by 
a  party.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  his  prose 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  tliem 
are,  how  little  service  would  he  have  done  tho 
world,  and  how  Uttle  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted!  In  hb  lifetime,  politics  miffht  blind 
his  enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  frienSs.  But 
now,  who,  comparatively,  read  Iconoclas- 

tes  1  who  does  not  read  Com  us 

Music. — I  look  upon  the  great  ninance 

of  muaic  in  female  education,  to  le  sou  re  a 
of  more  mischief  than  is  suspected ;  not  from 
any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but  from  its  being 
such  a  gulf  of  time  as  really  ta  leave  httle 
room  for  solid  acquisitions.  The  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  of  life  which 
It  swallows  up,  has  converted  an  innocent  di- 
version into  a  positive  sin.  I  question  if  many 
gay  men  devote  more  hours  m  a  day  to  idle 
purposes,  than  the  daughters  of  many  pious 
parents  spend  in  this  amusement.  All  these 
hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  improvement  is  at  a 
stand,  if  even  it  does  not  retrograde.  Nor  is 
it  the  shreds  and  scrips  of  time,  stolen  in  tho 
intervals  of  better  things,  that  is  so  devoted; 
but  it  is  the  morning,  the  prime,  the  profitable, 
the  active  hours,  when  the  mind  is  vifforous, 
the  spirits  liffht,  the  intellect  awak»  and  fresh, 
and  the  who&  being  wound  up  by  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep,  and  animated  by  the  return  of 
light  and  life  for  nobler  services. 

Natural  Religion. — Even  natural  religion  was 
little  understock  by  those  who  professed  it ;  it 
was  full  of  obscurity  till  viewed  by  the  clear 
light  of  the  ffospel.  Not  only  natural  religion 
remained  to  be  clearly  comprehended,  but  rea 
son  itself  remained  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch  in  the  countries  where  revelation  is  pro- 
fessed. Natural  religion  could  not  see  itself  by 
its  own  light :  reason  could  not  extricate  itself 
from  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  ignorance  in 
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whMt  false  rrikion  had  involved  the  world.  I  arises  from  the  cultivation  of  that  principle 
Grace  had  raif^Bnrture.  Revelation  has  givenMhich  alone  can  efleclually  smooth  down  th« 
a  liA,  to  reason,  Mi  tauc^ht  her  to  deapiae  *l#  |piiiellings  of  pride,  still  the  restlessness  of  envr, 
follies  «nd  corm^lftDs  which  obscured  her  VHg^t-  l^iidcalm  the  turbulence  of  impure  desires.     1* 


ness.  If  nature  is  now  delivered  from  darkness, 
it  was  the  helping  hand  of  revelation  which 
raised  her  from  the  rubbish  in  which  she  lay 
buried. 

Oliedience. — Scripture  abounds  with  every 
motive  to  obedience,  both  rational  and  spiritual. 
But  it  would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it 
stopped  there.  As  ]>eccable  creatures,  we  re- 
quire not  only  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a 
heart,  and  a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey  :  assist- 
ance is  as  necessary  as  motives,  power  as  indis- 
pensable as  precept — all  which  requisites  are 
not  only  promised  by  the  word,  but  conferred  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

OpinitmM. — A  reliffion  which  consists  in  opin- 
ions only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  process  to 
heaven :  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mina  with  the 
pride  of  disputation  ;  and  victory  is  so  commonly 
the  object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  out  of 
eight. 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions,  which  occu- 
pies the  mind  without  filling  the  heart,  may  ob- 
struct but  cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men. 

Opportunities, — A  Christian  cannot  tell  in  the 
mornmg  what  opportunities  he  may  have  of 
doing  good  during  the  day :  but  if  he  be  a  real 
Christian,  he  can  tell  that  he  will  tr^  to  keep  his 
heart  open,  his  mind  prepared,  his  affections 
alive  to  do  whatever  may  occur  in  the  way  of 
duty.  He  will,  as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to 
receive  the  ordera  of  Providence ;  doing  good 
b  his  vocation. 

Party. — Would  that  it  could  not  be  said,  that 
religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics! 
Those  who  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  ex- 
tremes in  either,  are  in  danger  of  being  repro- 
bated by  both.  It  is  a  hardship  for  persons  who, 
having  considered  it  as  a  Chnstian  duty  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  moderation  in  thinking  and  of 
candour  in  judging,  that  when  these  dispositions 
are  brought  into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a 
harsher  censure  than  the  errors  which  it  was 
their  chief  aim  to  avoid. 

Philanthropy. — Among  the  peculiarities  of 
Christianity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  that 
they  who,  in  Scripture  language,  love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  are  vet  the 
persons  in  it  who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes. 
They  love  the  beincs  of  whom  the  world  is  com- 
posed, better  than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it. 
They  seek  not  its  favours  nor  its  honours,  but 
they  give  a  more  substantial  proof  of  affection, 
— they  seek  its  improvement,  its  happiness,  its 
salvation. 

Qutet. — ^We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
they  can  get  no  quiet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
from  the  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
is  no  local  circumstance.  It  does  not  depend 
on  the  situation  of  the  house,  but  of  the  heart. 
True  quiet  is  Only  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation 
of  evil  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
tites ;  it  is  found,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
tampCation,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.    It 


depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understai^ding, 
on  the  erace  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  of 
the  Spirit.  With  these  blessings,  which  are 
promised  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranquillity  in  Cheaiiside ;  without  them,  ws 
may  live  a  tffe  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 

Rea*on.-^lf  the  human  reasoner  despises 
Christianity,  some  Christians  are  too  much  dis- 
posed to  vilify  reason.  This  contempt  they  did 
not  learn  of  St.  Paul.  He  never  taught  that 
to  neglect  an  exact  method  of  such  conse- 
quences can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re- 
vealed religion,  indeed,  happily  for  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitally  un- 
derstood, without  a  very  accurate  judgment,  or 
any  high  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers.  But 
without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  arj^ments,  without  a  knowledge  of  th< 
evidences,  it  never  can  be  successfully  defended. 
Ignorance  on  these  points  would  throw  such  I 
weight  into  the  scale  of  skepticism,  as  would 
weaKen  if  it  did  not  betray  the  cause  of  truth. 
In  our  days,  an  ignorant  teacher  of  religion  if 
**  a  workman  that  needeth  to  be  ashamed.*'  He 
should  carefully  cultivate  his  reason,  were  it 
only  to  convince  himself  of  its  imperfections. 

kight. — Nothing  seems  more  difficult  to  set* 
tie  than  the  standard  of  right.  Every  man  has 
a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  considers  «f 
of  universal  application.  One  makes  his  own 
tastes,  desires,  and  appetites  his  rule  of  right  ,- 
another  the  example  of^  certain  individuals  falli- 
ble like  himself;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  gener- 
ality,  the  maxims,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  world. 

Shame. — Very  young  men,  from  timidity,  are 
led  to  risk  their  etemS  happiness  through  the 
dread  of  a  laugh,  though  they  know  that  they 
have  not  only  religion  but  reason  on  their  side ; 
yet  it  requires  a  hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  sneer, 
and  an  intrepid  principle  to  confront  a  sarcasm. 
Thus  their  own  mind  loses  its  firmness ;  religion 
loses  their  support ;  the  world  loses  the  benefit 
which  their  example  would  afford ;  and  they 
themselves  become  liable  to  the  awful  charge 
which  is  denounced  against  him  who  is  asliamed 
of  his  Christian  profession. 

Solitude. — In  complete  solitude  the  ere  wants 
objects,  the  heart  wants  attachments,  the  un- 
derstanding wants  reciprocation.  The  character 
loses  its  tenderness  wnen  it  has  nothing  to  love, 
its  firmness  when  it  has  none  to  strengthen  it, 
its  sweetness  when  it  has  nothing  to  sooth  it, 
its  patience  when  it  meets  no  contradiction,  ita 
humility  when  it  is  surrounded  by  dependanta, 
and  its  delicacy  in  the  conversation  of  the  unin 
formed.  Where  the  intercourse  is  very  une- 
qual, society  is  something  worse  than  aolitude. 

Truth. — He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle, 
and  strong  relish  of  truth,  in  his  own  mind,  wDi 
possess  a  touchstone  b3r  which  to  try  this  qual- 
ity in  othera,  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
detect  false  notions,  to  see  through  falae  mail- 
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Mn,  and  to  detpiie  ialM  tttneUoos. 
diicerning  facul^  is  Uw^pore  impoittait,  as 
high  breeding  of  very  polished  societj  pi 
io  plausible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  ^^ 
impose  on  the  superficial  obserrer,  who,  S9& 
fied  with  the  imago  and  snpetscription,  never 
inquires  whether  the  coin  be  oonnteHIAt  or 
sterling. 

Vanity. — ^Vanity  differs  from  the  other  rices 
in  this ;  they  commonly  are  only  opposite  to  the 
one  contrary  yirtne,  while  this  ttbe  has  a  kind 
of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  watch  to  intrude  eyer]r- 
where,  and  weakens  all  the  Tirtues  which  it 
cannot  destroy.  I  beliere  ranity  was  the  harpy 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  they  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched. 

Work*  of  Wii. — Let  us  rescue  from  the  hands 
of  the  profane  and  the  impure  the  monopoly  of 
wit  which  they  affect  to  possess   and  which 


they  would  possess,  if  no 

axe  men  sounder  diyin* 

n  ipfks  of  elesant  lit 

^tm^  despised  toem.  „,_» 
Zeal, — Zeal  is  not  so  iU&Sk  an  bdiyidoal 
yirtue,  as  the  principle  which  giyes  life  and 
colouring,  as  the  spirit  which  siyes  grace  and . 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  giie#wannth 
and  energy  to  eyery  other.  It  is  that  feeling 
which  exalts  the  reUsh  of  eyery  duty,  and  sheds 
a  iustre  on  the  practice  of  eyenr  yirtue ;  which, 
embellishing  eyery  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
glowing  teints,  animates  eyery  quali^  of  the 
heart  with  its  invigorating  motion,  it  may  bo 
said  of  zeal  among  the  yirtues,  as  of  memory 
among  the  faculties,  |to  though  it  singly  neyor 
made  a  great  man,  jSj/k  man  has  ever  mado 
himself  conspicuouslH|i|y^  where  it  has  hetm 
wanting.  ^^  ^^ 
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